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NOTABLE CASE LAW 


PENAL CODE 


fis Ihe iraiorify decfsion in Parbboo's Case 
(AIR 1941 All 402 FB) still good law, jn 
other words, is the accused who pleads an 
e^cepliof, entitled to be acquitted if upon a 
consideration of the evidence as a whole 


(including the evidence given in support of 
the plea of the general evception), a reason- 
able doubt is created in the miod of the 
Court about the guilt oi the accused ? (Yes). 

Jffro Cri li. J. 132 (All) (FB). 
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S C 1 (C N 1) 
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SUBOECT INDEX 


ANTI CORBUPTOIN LAWS (AMENDMENT) 
ACT (16 of 1967) 

S 2 (1) (b), (2) and (3) — Trial started under 

-provisions of Prevention of Corruption Act (1947) 
as It stood prior to deletion of S. 5 (3) by 1934 
Amendmg Act — Appeal against conviction pend- 
ing on 5-5-1967 when 1967 Amending Act came 
into force— Appellete Court has to remand case 
lor retrial under S. 2 (3) irrespeclive ol whether 
provisions of S. 5(3) of old Act were observed or 
not in the trial Orissa 113 (C N 32) 

•CATTLE-TBESPaSS ACT(1 of 1871) 

■ Ss. 10 and 20 — Mistake as to one’s right to 
land or crop — Seizure of cattle trespassing — 

Seiznrenottheft— Owner of cattle has no right 

to Use force to rescue Citllo — HJs remedy is only 
under S. 20 -—Seizure by watcher appointed by 
MlJagers including owner of land into which 
ijanuarj) 1970 Cri L J. Indexes 1. 


CATTLE-TBESPASS ACT {conld.) 
cattle trespassed — Seizure, held, not theft. AIR 
- 1963 Orissa 52, He’d no longer good law in view 
of AIR 1965 S C 926 Onssa 62B (C N 17) 

S 20-SeeCaitle Trespass Act (1871), S. 10 

Orissa 62B (C N 17) 

CIVIL PROCEDUBE CODE (5 of 1908) 

Pte.— Interpretation of Statutes -Principles of 

public policv or consideration of consequences 
of taking particular view — When may affect 
Interoretation ol Statutes -See Evidence Acl(l of 
1872), S. 105 (Pr 157) All 132A ;C N 40) (FB) 

Pre.~ Interpretation of Statutes - Prosi-ions 

of Act clear -and unamb'gbuous— No lecourse to 
extrinsic mstter— Even sources of jjodlfi^lion per- 
missible — In interpretirg S 105, Evidfnee Act, 
such recourse may 06 bad» See Evidence Act (I 

oll87:),S.105(PrlMl. , 3 ,^ NMO) (fE) 
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aVILP C (eonld) 

—Fie — InterpreUlIoD of Statutes— Proviso— 
— lolerprefation of— General principles See Fublle 
Safety— T & K Preventive Detention Act (13 of 
1964) S 8 proviso I & K 103F (C N 29) 

— >Pre — Precedents — Decision of Supreme 
Court See Constitution of India Art 141(Pr31) 
All 132B(CN 40)(FB» 
— Fre —Interpretation of Statutes — Words or 
expressions In statute — Construction See Public 
Salety— J and L. Preventive Detention Act (196^ 
S3(l)(a)(0 I?eM03n(CN29) 

Pre — Maxims -Quiperallum fadt pet lelpium 
facere vldetuie (He nno does and act Ihtongh 
another is deemed in law*todoit himself) See 
Criminal Procedure Code (5 ol 1898) S 417(3) 

S C IB (C N 1) 

— S 110 See Constitution of India Art 133 
(1) (c) Cal 32D (C N 7) 

CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

—Art 20 (2)— Held On facts that rule of double 

leoparedy did not apply SeeCrlmfoalP C (16 j8) 

S 40 (3) (2) Pat lia(CN3o) 

—Alt 22— Dealing In rice and movement 
thereof without licence— Accused charge sheeted 
before a Maslstrata — Accused discharged at the 
request ol Police who said (hat he wu already 
detained under the Act— Order of detention held 
was not mala fide See Public Safety- Preventive 
Delenboo Act (4 of 19S0)< S 3 (2) 

Cal 32C(CN7) 

—Art 22— S 3 (1) (a) (1) — Interpretation of — 
Detention for preventiug detenu from acting to 
aoy manner prejadical to security of State and 
also lor maintenances of public order — Whole 
order of detention Is lUegtl See Pabllc Safety — 
J & S FtevenUve Detention Act (1964) S 3 (1) 
(9)(i) JaodKi03H(CN29) 

—Art 133 (l)(e) —Order of detention under 
Preventive Detention Act — Application under 
S 491 of Criminal P C challeogiog order dlsmti* 
sed — Application for leave to appeal to Supreme 
Const on same points and fntiher materials — 
Fnitber materials, held could not be considered for 
issue of a certificate of fitness under Art 133(1) (c) 
, Cal 32D (C N 7) 

—Art 136 — Findings recorded by High Court 
on appeal against conviction based on adequate 
evidence and not thown to be perverse— Supreme 
Court on appeal by special leave refused to loter- 
(ue with findings SC8A(.CN3) 

—Art. 136 —Supreme Court appeals — Practice 
—Normally Supreme Court does not re-ippralse 
evidence unless the findings ate preverse or ere 
vlbaled by any error of law or there is a grave 
miscarrisge of Justice S C 9G (C N4) 

—Art 141— In face of Supinne Court dedstou 
it is not necessary to make commeuts ou Eoglisb 
decisions — (Civil P C.(1908) Preamble — Pre« 
cedenU) _ All 132B (C N 40) (FB) 

—Art 166 — Government — Power vestM in 
Government can be exercised by Chief Minister 
—Affidavit of Home Secretary is sufficient on 
behalf of Government See Public Safety— J &K 
Preventive Detention Act |13 of 1964} S 14 

J&K103E (CN29) 

CONTEMPT OF COUBTS ACT (32 of 1952) 

— S 1 — Cootnspt — IVhat constitutes-- Met* 
failure to deposit amount Into Court as ordered 
does not amount to contempt Mad 55 (C N 13) 

CONTBACT ACT (9 of 1872) 

S 226-Complalnt filed by hfunlcipal Prose- 
cutor on authority of lesolutfon of Municipal 


CONTBACT ACT Leonti; 

Corporation— Complainant is municipal corpora- 
(lOQ 1961 CrILJ 734 (Punji Reversed SeeCrlmi- 
Diil Procedure Code (5 of 1898) S 417 (3) 

S C IB (C N 1)- 

C0-0FEB&II7B B0CIET1E3 

—PUNJAB CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES RULES- 
(1956) 

R 25 See Penal Code (1860) S 10 

P«nJ67{CN9) 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE (5 of 1893) 
— S 35 — Separate sentences for offence under 
S 167 (8) Sea Customs Act and one under 
S 120 B| Penal Code — Not illegal See Penal 
Code (45 of 1860) S 71 S C OL (C N 4) 

— — S 35— Sentence takes effect immediately on 
conviction See Criminal Procedure Code (1898} 
S 397(1) Goa96i(CN26) 

— S 39— Sanitary Inspectors would be deemed 
(0 be class of officers generally by (heir ‘official 
title In the setue in which it was used in S 39 
See Puhlio Safety — Preventive Detention Act (4 
of 1650) S e (1) (c) Tripura 69D (C N 20) 

Ss 107 112-PrellmlDary order under S 112 

—Past misconduct of person proceeded against 
—Not aoiSefent to fuslilr order — Megiitrafe mait 
be satisfied that likelihood of breach of peace- 
exists MysllKCNSO) 

— S 112— Preliminary order under S IW—Past 
misconduct of person proceeded fagalnst — Net 
svffi'^ient to Justify order — Magistrate 'must b» 
satisfied that likelihood of breach of peace exists 
See Criminal P C. (IS98) S 107 

M»iJU(CN30) 
— -S 145— Proceedings under S 145— Reference 
to Civil Court — Before ordering reference to 
Civil Court Magistrate must epply his mind to 
tbe case ol (be parties and to the evidence both 
documeotary ana affidavit See Criminal P C 
(1898) S 146 Fat 115 (CNS4>. 

—5 145(5)— CencclIatioD of preliminary order 
SatlsfacilOD of Magistrate that dispute does not 
exist and did not exist Manipur 57A (C N 14) 
145 (5k (6) and (4) — Proceedings dropped 
—One parly prohibited to interfere with posses- 
sUsa of other— Order of Magistrate is Illegal 

'.VUniijJU 5.7B ifL N Uk 
Ss 146 145— ProceedingsunderS 145 — Re* 
fereoce to Civil Court— Before ordering reference 
to Civil Court Maglalrale must apply nis mind to 
the case of tbe parties and to tbe evidence both 
documentary and affidavit Fat IIS (C N 34) 
— — Ss 167 (2) 344— Expiry of 15 days mentioned 
InS 167(2)— ittvestigition not completed — It is 
only MagUtrate havtng furisdlctlon to take cog. 
oizanM of offence who can remand accused to 
custody in exercise of powers under S 344 

AI178B(CN2I‘ 

S 197-Wakrs Act (1954) S 63 — Helatire 

scopeo! two provisions— Complaint against Sac. 
cused under Ss 448, 454 341 29S.A and 426 
I P C I for Invading premises housing private 
library in possession of complainant — Accused 1 
Secretary of Wakfs Board and 2 to 4 employees 
thereof— S 65 of Wakfs Actls no bar to prMeco- 
tlon-Banction under S 197 Criminal P U 
nOt necesiary CrI Revn Case No 441 of 
1964, D/ 12-8.1964 (A P ) Overruled 

Andb Prt 26 (C N ^ 
— S 197— See Penal Code {I860) S 19 

PudJ67(CN IS) 
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CRIMINAL P. C. (contd.) 

S. 235 (1) and (2) — Accused found in illegal 

possession of rice bags — Bags seized and kept in 
custody of neighbour — Removal of bags by ac- 
cused from such lawful custody — Separate trials 
under S. 395, Penal Code and S. 7 of Essential 
Commodities Act are valid — See Criminal P. C* 
(1898), S. 403 (2) Pat 118 (C N 35) 

Ss.236 and237 — Principal offence and abetment 

— No specific charge of abetment — Accused having 
no notice of facts constituting abetment— Convic- 
tion for abetment is not justified 

Orissa 02A {C N 17) 

S. 237— See Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898), S. 236 

Orissa e2A (C N 17) 

S. 244 — “May issue summons" — Summons 

procedure followed — Prosecution witnesses exa. 
mined, cross-examined and discharged — More 
than five months later defence applying for re- 
calling prosecution witnesses for further cross- 
examination — Order allowing defence to examine 
prosecution witnesses as defence witnesses made 
— Order though not per se illegal, is improper 

Cal 89 (C N 24) 

— — Ss. 247 and 259 — Non-cognizable offence — 
Death of complainant — Magistrate has discretion 
to substitute fit and willing complainant 

Mys 59 (C N 15) 

— S. 259— See Criminal P. C, (5 of 1898), S. 247 

Mys 59 (C N 15) 

— S. 286— Duty of Prosecutor where ha is satisfi- 
ed that case is covered by S. 84, Penal Code 

Goa36D (CN8) 

—— S. 341 — Trial of deaf and dumb accused — 
—Duties and powers of Court before forwarding 
proceedings to High Court — Magistrate before 
making reference should ascertain whether ao> 
cnsed can be made to understand proceedings — 
Similar duty is cast on Sessions Court after accused 
is committed to it Orissa 60 (C N 16) 

— S. 344 — Expiry of 15 days mentioned in 
S. 167 (2) — Investigation not completed — It is 
only Magistrate having jurisdiction to take co- 
gnizance of offence who can remand accused to 
custody in exercise of powers under S. 344 — See 
Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 167 (2) All 78B (C N 21) 

S. 344 — Warrants to secure attendance of 

witnesses issued at the instance of prosecution — 
Police neither serving them nor returning them 
to Court — Witnesses absent on due date — Pro- 
secution asking for fnrther adjournment on 
ground that police were otherwise busy— Prosecu- 
tion held, not diligent and Magistrate justified in 
refusing further adjournment and pronouncing 
decision on available evidence 

Mys 112 (C N 31) 
~S. 367 — Accused person is entitled to benefit 
of reasonable doubt in matter of sentence as in 
matter of conviction — See Evidence Act (1872), 
S. 3 Goa 91D (C N 25) 

S. 367 — Appreciation’of evidence — Prosecu- 
tion story disbelieved as to its material part — As 
rule of prudence it is not safe to rely on one part of 
story to convict the accused — See Evidence Act 
(1872), S. 3 Pat e4A (C N 18) 

S. 374— High Court is not bound in law to go 

by discretion exercised by Sessions Judge in 
matter of sentence on reference made to it 

Goa 91C (C N 25) 
— S. 378— Reference of death sentence — Diffe- 
rence of opinion between two judges — No third 
judge— Death sentence imposed by Sessions Judge 
stands confirmed-See Penal Code (1860), S. 302 

Goa 91A (C N 25) 


CRIMINAL P. C, (contd.) 

— S. 397 (1)— Accused sentenced on same day 
to two separate terms of imprisonment in two 
separate trials — Offences in both trials similar in 
nature — Magistrate, in exercise of discretion, 
directing subsequent sentence to run concurrently 
with sentence passed in previous case — Exercise 
of discretion, held, was proper Goa 90A (C N 26) 

Ss. 403 (1), 530 (q) and 423 — Charge under 
S. 52, Post* Office Act (1898) and S. 409, Penal 
Code — Order of acquittal by Magistrate — Trial 
by Magistrate in respect of offence under S. 52 is 
void under S. 530 (q) — Retrial for charge under 
S. 52 not barred Goa 42 (C N 9) 

Ss. 403 (2), 235 (1) and (2) — Essential Com- 
modities Act (1955), S, 7 — Accused found in 
illegal possession of rice bags — Bags seized and 
kept in custody of neighbour — Removal of bags 
by accused from such lawful custody — Separate 
trials under S 395, Penal Code and S. 7 of Essen* 
tial Commodities Act are valid Pat 118 (C N 35) 

S. 411A— Supreme Court appeals— Practice- 

New point — Point not taken either in trial Court 
or High Court- Point ought not to be allowed to 
be raised for the first time in the Supreme Court 

S C 9F (C N 4) 

— S. 417 (3) — “Complainant" — Prosecution 
under S. 20, Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
—Offence committed within the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation area — Mnmcipal prosecutor autho- 
rised by resolution of Municipal Corporation to 
file complaint — In filing the complaint he acts 
only in a representative capacity and the munici- 
pal corporation is the complainant within the 
meaning of S. 417 (3), Criminal P. C, — Hence 
petition for special leave for filing appeal against 
acquital of accused and the appeal petition filed 
by the Municipal Corporation are properly institut- 
ed : 1980 Cri L J 734 (Punj), Reversed 

S C IB (C N 1) 

S. 423 — Charge under S. 52 Post Office Act 

(1898) and S. 409, Penal Code — Order of acquittal 
by Magistrate — Trial by Magistrate in respect of 
offence under S. 52 is void under S. 530 (q) — 
Retrial for charge under S. 52 not harred — See 
Criminal P. C, (5 of 1898), S. 403 Goa 42 (C N 9) 

S. 435 — Order under S. 517 affecting third 

party not before Court in the main case — High 
Court can vary order in exercise of powers under 
S. 520 of in exercise of its powers under Sr. 435 
and 439 — See Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898), S. 517 

Guj 46A (C N 10) 
— S. 439 — Revision — Order in favour of peti- 
tioner — He cannot be said to be aggrieved — 
Hence, revision does not he Goa 986 (C N 26) 

S. 439-SeB Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898). S. 517 

Guj 46A (C N 10) 

S. 470 — See Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898), 479A 

Ker 53A (C N 12) 
— S. 470 — Court not deciding to take action 
under S. 479A — S. 476 cannot be resorted to 
subsequently — See Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898), 
S. 479A Ker 53B (C N 12) 

Ss. 479.A and 476 — Application by a party 

under S. 476 — Person sought to be prosecuted 
given opportunity of being heard in that motion 
— Fresh show cause notice unwarranted 

Ker 53A (C N 12) 
Ss. 479-A and 476 — Disposal of judicial pro- 
ceeding — Court not deciding to take action under 
S. 479-A — S. 476 cannot be resorted to sub- 
sequently Ker 53B (C N 12) 

— -S. 491 — Petitions under — Points raised at 
time of argument not specifically raised in peti- 
tions — Petitions sent by delenues from jail where 
they* had no legal.assistance available to them — 
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CRIMINAL P C rconfij 
Pointt pure point of lav and on Interpetatlon of 
piovisions of J & L Preventive Detection Act — 
Folnta allowed to be riUed J ft k 103A (C N 2D) 
-^Sj 497, 498 -- Noo.bailable oSence tegls* 
tered against accused and warrant of arrest 
issued — Accused having surrendered himsetf 
before Csnrt was entitled to ask for ball 

JSck52{GNll) 
— S 498— See Criminal P a{5ofl898) S 497 
J&i:52(CNlt) 
S 503 — May Issue a commbslon — Applica 
tlon for Issue of a commission for examination of 
witness either In Switzerland or U k. or in 
Pakistan — No particulars Indicating willingness 
of witness to be examined on commission given — 
Even address of the witness not given —Court 
cannot Issue a roving commission to a Court or 
authority In any of those countries — Application 
is liable to be rejected on the ground ot want of 
good faith alone S C 9D (CN4) 

S 510— lieport of Public Ananyst admissible 
coder S 13 (5) and not under S 510 Cnmioal 
F C (1898) — Refusal by Court to summon and 
ezimlne Public Analyst— No prejudice to accused 
charged under S 7 — He has no right either 
under Act (1954) ot Criminal P C (1808) 
to cross examine Public Analyst — See Proven 
tion of Food Adulteration Act (1934) S 13(5) 

Gul 128A (C N 39) 

Ss S17, 520 435 and 439 — S 5201sonlv 

enabling provision — It confers no right as such 
for filing appeal or application for revision 
tbereuotfer — Order nnaer S 517 aSeetlog third 
party not before Court In the main case — High 
Court can vary order in ezerdse of powers under 
S 5-0 or In exercise of Its powers under Ss 435 
and 439 Cu)4eA(CN 10) 

— S 517— Order under section sought IoIm 
revised by third perty — Period wtll run from 
date of knowledge of order — See Limitation Act 
1983 Art 131 CuHfiB(CNlO) 

— S 517 (1) — Power to confiscate — It Is to be 
exercised In reasonable and fudlctal mtODer— Ac- 
cused found carrying atolen property in rtcksbaw 
— Rickshaw cannot be said to have been used in 
commission of ofience — Order is liable to be set 
■side Cu) 460 (C N 10) 

S 520 — Scope — See Criminal PC (5 of 

1898) S 517 Col 4eA (C N 10) 

— o Jitf — rrrfu«kr oi* laeor 
of Judicial Magistrate to Court of Sesdon — High 
Court has power to transfer Pan! 121 (C N 36) 

S 530(q) — SeoCtlminsl P C. (5of 1898) 

S 403 Goa 42 (ON 9) 

S 540 — Recalling witness — Court hat Inhe 

rent power to recall a witness If satisfied that be 
is prepared to give evidence which Is materially 
difierent from whit he had given at the trial — 
Party asking lor the recall of witness not placing 
material before Court on which It could be so 
satistied — Court acts rightly In rejecting the 
prayer S C OE (C N 4) 

DELHI MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT (60 

of 1957) 

See under Municipalities 

ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES ACT (10 of 1953) 

S 7 — Accused fonnd in illegal porsessloo of 
rice bags — Bags seized and kept In cuitody of 
neighbour — Removal of bags by accused from 
such lawful custody— Separate trials under S 393 
Penal Code and S 7 of Essentitl Commodities 
Act are valid— See Criminal P C (189S) S 403(2) 
Patll8(CN3a) 


EVIDENCE ACT (I of 1873) 

— — Pre — Object of Act — See Evidence Act (1 of 
1872), S 105 All 132A (C N 40) (FB) 

3— Disproved -Concept of — Its impor- 
tance— See Evidence Act (I of 1872) S 105 
(Pr 100) AU 132A(CN40)(FB) 

— S 3-'NotProved —Concept of — Itsimpor 
fence — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872) S 103 
(Pr 100) All 1 32A (C N 40) (FB) 

S 3 'Proved' — Concept of— Its Importance— 
See Evidence Act (I of 1672 S 105 (Pr 100) 

All 132A (CN40)(FB) 
S 3— Accused person Is entitled to benefit of 
reasonable doubt In matter of sentence as In matter 
ofconviction Goa91D(GN25) 

— S 3 — Appreciation of evidence — Prosecu 
tlon story disbelieved as to Its material part— As a 
role of prudence it Is not safe to rely on one part 
of story for convicting the accused 

Pat 64A(CN18) 

— S 5 — Evidence Is not sufficient to constitute 
corroboration if it Is such as itself requires corro 
boiatlon Caa91D(CN23l 

S 5 — Partisan witness— Police Officer should 
not be disbelieved simply because he figures as 
witness, provided his evidence Is reliable and ere 
dible Tripura 69A (C N 20) 

— — S 0— Test identlficailoo parade— Purpose ana 
aralueof — It Is not substantive piece ol evidence- 
It Is merely a itep in Investigation of crime end It 
la entirely up to Investigatiog agency to decide as 
to whether it would bold a test parade or oot aud 
if ft decides to bold, venue for II — Froceedlogs 
•re sot subject to directions by a Court 

All 78A(CN2I) 
S 30 — Retracted confession ol co accused — 
Though It can be taken into consideration igilnit 
the other accused It can be used only In support 
of other evidence- If cannot be made the founds 
tlon ol a conviction S C 8k (C N 4) 

— — Ss 101, 105— Criminal trial— Onus— Duty of 
prosecution — Onus to prove exception — Nature 
aud extent of— Prosecution for defamatioa— Held 
on facts, accused had established that case fell 
within Exceptions 8 and 0 of S 499 Penal Code 
Andh PraSiA (CN2}) 

Ss 101 104— Burden of proof— Meaning of— 

S e Evidence Act (1 of 1872) S 103iPrl00) 

All 132A (C N 40) (FB) 
-^Ss 101 104 — Burden of proof and presump- 
ttoo—FuncIloo of — They have to be considered 
together — fBerr itaporfimco vnnhhsr rtr tde ilrcu 
ot evidence given by both sides — See Evidence 
Act(i of 1872) S 105, (Pr 103) 

All i32A (CN40)(FB) 
Ss 101 104-Criminal trial — Proof ol excep- 
tion pleaded by accused — Jt may be proved by 
ahowieg preponderance of probability — See Evl 
dence Act(l of 1872) S 10^ (Prsl27, 130) 

AU132A (CN40)(FB) 
5s 101-104 — Criminal trial — Standard of 
proof — Prosecution has to prove its case beyond 
reasonable doubt — Reasonable doubi meaning of 
—See Evidence Act (1 of 1873) S 103 (Prs 127, 
130) AU 132A(CN40)(FBJ 

— Ss 103 3 101 104 and 114 — Presumption 
under-Nalurs of— It only operates initially— S c 
tlon 105 makes possible both kinds of acquititl 
one by proving plea fully and another by rtirlng 
genuine doubt in the case — Line ol reasoning in 
Ptibboo'a case, AIR 1941 AU402 (FB) Explain, 
ed — Evidence as a whole (ioclnding evidence in 
support of general exception) creating reasonable 
doubt in the mind of Court as to guilt of accused 
— He lx entJlled to acquittal — Decision in Pat 
bhoos case AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is still good 
law — (Civil P C (1908) Pre — Interpretation of 
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EVIDENCE ACT (contd.) 

Statutes) — (Evidence Act(1872), Preamble, Ss. 101- 
104 and 1141— (Evidence Act (1872), S. 3 ‘Proved’, 
"Disproved” “Not proved” — (\Vords and Phrases 
— ‘‘Reasonable7doubl” — ‘ Preponderance of pro- 
babilit-y”— (Penal Code (1860), Ss. 6, 96, 76, Chap- 
ter IV (General) and S. 299) 

All 132A (C N 40) (FB) 

— S. 105 — Criminal trial — Nature and extent of 

onus of proof on prosecution and nature and ex- 
tent of Onus of proof on accused seeking to bring 
his case within exception — Sea Evidence Act 
(1872), S._101 Andh.Pra 83A vC N 23) 

S. 105 — Accused pleading insanity at time of 

Act— Nature of burden of proof indicated — See 
Penal Code (45 of I860), S. 84 Goa 36A (C N 8) 

S. 105 — Free fight — No right of private de- 

fence to either party — See Penal Code (1860), 
S. 96 Orissa 114 (C N 33) 

— S 114 — Burden of proof and presumption — 
Function of — ^They have to be considered together 

— Their importance vanishes in the face of evi- 

dence given by both sides— Sea Evidence Act (1 of 
1872), S. 105 All 132A (C N 40) (FB) 

- — S. 114, Ulus, (b) — Accomplice’s evidence — 
Court will not accept it unless corroborated in 
material particulars — See Evidence Act (1 of 
1872), S 133 SC 9H (G N 4) 

S 114, Illus (b)— See Evidence Act (1 of 1872), 

S 133 SC9I(CN4) 

- — S. 124 — Communications to public officer in 
official confidence — Cable addresses and cables 
sent to those addresses are not communications 
to public officer in official confidence— Court acts 
wrongly in allowing the claim of privilege from 
production made by the Telegraph Check Office 

SC 9C(CN4) 

• Ss 133 and 114, Illus. (b) — Accomplice’s evi- 

dence— Court will not accept it unless corroborat- 
ed in material particulars S C 98. (C N 4) 

— Ss. 133 and 114, Illus. (b)— Accomplice— Parti- 

cipes criminis in respect of actual crime charged 
is an accomplice — Though witness concerned may 
not confess to his participation, Court has to de- 
cide on a consideration of the entire evidence 
whether he is an accomplice S C 91 (C N 4) 

— — Ss. 133 and 114, Illus (b) — Several accomplices 
simultaneously and without previous concert 
giving consistent account of the crime implicating 
accused— Couit may accept the several statements 
as corroborating each other S C 91 (C N 4) 

S. 140 — Character — Meaning of— See Penal 

Code (1860), S. 499, Exception 9 

Andh.Pra 83B (C N 23) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATION ACT 
feonldj 

gold by air in contravention of notification is 
punishable under S 167 (81), Sea Customs Act, 
1878-See Sea Customs Act (1878), S. 167 (81) 

S C 9A (C N 4) 

-S. 23-A — See Sea Customs Act (8 of 1878), 

S. 167 (81) S C 9A (C N 4) 

GENERAL CLAUSES ACT (10 of 1897) 

S. 15— Sanitary Inspectors would be deemed 

to be class of officers generally by their "official 
title" in the sense in which it was used in S. 39, 
Criminal P, C. — See Prevention of Corruption Act 
(2 of 1947), S. 6 (1) (c) Tripura 69D (C N 20) 

GO 4, DAMAN AND DIU I JUDICIAL COMMIS- 
SIONER’S COURT)-REGULATION (1963) 

— S. 7 (2), Proviso— Reference of death sentence 
— Difference of opinion betweenttwo®(udges — No 
third judge — Death sentence imposed- by Sessions 
Judge standi confirmed — See Penal Code (18601, 
S. 302 Goa 91A (C N 25) 

GUJARAT BICE (EXPORT CONTROL) AND 
PADDY (MOVEMENT CONTROL) ORDER 
(1900) 

R. 4 (as amended by Notification No. GTH- 

121(A)/ECA-1146.9742-B,D/- 13-10-1936)— Scope 
—"Movement” — Meaning — Paddy transported 
from village in Ahmedabad district to another 
place in same district — Paddy passing through 
Ahmedabad city on the way — No contravention 
ofR.4 Gvj 100 (C N 28) 

LIMITATION ACT (36 of 1963) 

’Art. 131— Starting point— Order under S 517 

of (Criminal P. C. sought to be revised by a third 
party— Period would run in such a case not from 
date of order, but from dale of knowledge of order 

GuJ 46B (C N 10) 

mdeigipalities 

-DELHI MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT 
(66 of 1957) 

S 476 (1) (h)— Expression “other legal pro- 
ceedings” in S. 476|l)(h) includes power to in- 
stitute complaint before Magistrate — Power can 
be exercised only by the Commissioner — Act 
contains no provision which confers the power on 
any one else S C lA (C N 1) 


FACTORIES ACT (63 of 1948) 

■ Ss. 2 (k) (i) and 2 (1)— See Factories Act (63 of 

1948), S. 2 (m) SC 22A (C N 5) 

Ss 2 (m), 2 (k) (i) and 2 (1)— "Factory,” mean- 
ing of — Sun-cured tobacco leaves subjected to 
processes of moistening, stripping and picking in 
a company’s premises with a view to their use and 
transport to company’s main factory for manufac- 
turing cigaretters — Mote than 20 persons under 
supervision of management working in premises — 
Held that ihe manulacturing process was carried 
On in premises, and the persons employed were 
workers and premises a factory S C 22A (C N 5) 
' — — S. 6 (1) read with S. 92 — Prosecution under 
—Onus lies on prosecution to prove that workmen 
were employed by the management 

S C 22B (C N 5) 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATION ACT 
(7 ot 1947) 

S 8— Notification restricting import of gold 

by air — Not restricted to import by sea and land 
by reason of fiction created by S. 23-A — Import of 


PENAL CODE (45 of 1860) 

S. 6— Scope — ^Tn see purpose of S. 105 of the 

Evidence Act, S. 105 has to be read with this sec- 
tion—S. 105, Evidence Act serves the purpose oj 
Provi'o — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872), S. 105 
(Pr 116) All 1S2A (C N 40) (FB) 

S. 19— Judge— Definition of — Election _of_ Co- 
operative Society — Returning Officer scrutinizing 
nomination papers is not Judge — Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S. 197 — Punlab Co-operative Societies 
Rules (1956), R. 25 — Words and Phrases- Judge 
— Definition Pun} 67 (C N 19) 

Ss. 34, 149 and 302— Assembly with common 

object of preventing theft of their property exer- 
cising right of private defence — Some exceeding 
right of private defence and causing death but 
who exceeded right not known — No one accused 
could be held guilty either under S. 502 or undfij 
S. 302/149 or under S, 302/34 S C .5D (C N 3) 
— -S. 34— Accused charged under S. 304. Part If 
read with S. 34 or S. 149, alternatively — Dufy of 
trial Court pointed out — Distinction between 
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PENAL CODE {eonli ) 

Ss S4tDd 149, ezplilaed— See Penal Code (I860) 
S 304. Part II Goa 128 (C N 88) 

— S 34— Free fight — Plea of private delence — 
See Penal Code (1660) S 98 Orissa 114(CN33) 
— Ss 71 aadl20B— Separate aentencerfor offence 
under S 167 (81) Sea Customes Act and under 
S 120 B Penal Code— Not Illegal SC8L(CN4) 
— S 73 Chap IV (General) — General ezeep 
tions — Proof of — Evidence as a whole creating 
reasonable doubt as to existence of genera) ezeep 
tions — Accused entitled to acquittal — See 
dfnceAct(J of 1872) S J05(Prlfll) 

Ail 132A (CN 40) (PB) 

S 84-EvIdence Act (1872) S 105 — Accused 

pleading Insanity at time of act— Nature of burden 
of proof indicated Goa36A(CN8) 

S 84— Scbizapbrenia — Characteristics of 

Goa see (C N 8) 

— S 8-J — Presumption — Test of responsibility 
atated Goa 36C (C N 8) 

— S 84— Case covered by S 84— Duly of prose- 
cution — See Criminal P C (5 of 1898) S 286 

GnaSaO^CHai 
— S 00— S 141 must be read with Ss 00 to 100 
—See Penal Code (43o! 1860) S 141, fourth clause 
S C BG (C N 3) 

— S 93— Right of private defence pleaded as 
exception— Proof of — Evidence as a whole creat 
!ng reasonable doubt as to etlsteace of right— 
Accused entitled to acquittal — See Evidence Act 
(1 Of 1872) S 105 (Pr 109) 

All 132A(CN40)(FB) 
— Ss 96, 100— 'Free fight' what It Is and in 
what circumstances a plea of private defence is not 
available stated (Words and Phrases — 'Free 
fight ) Gu) 97 (C N 27) 

—St 00,07, 302, 34 and 149— In a free fight 
there eilsis no right of private defence 

„ Ofimll4(CN33) 

— S 97— Free fight—No right of private de- 
fence to either party— See Penal Code (1800) 
S 00 Orissa 114 (CN 33} 

S 100— ‘ Free fight —What It Is and in wbat 
circumstances ssch delence is not available 
staled— See Penal Code (1660) S 90 

CuJ 97 (C N 27) 

— S 103 — Assembly with common obfecl of 
preventing theft of their properly exercising 
right of private defence of property, exceediog 
tbe right— No common Intention to kill— Who 
exceeded right and caused death not known— No 
cue aecusiftd U guUtw uoder S M2— S«a Penal 
Cade(45of 1860) S 34 SC5D(CN9) 

— S 109— Piinnpal offence and abetment— No 
speciSc charge of abetment— Accused having no 
notice of facts constituting abetment— Convlctloa 
for abetment is not fustified— See Criminal F C 
(5 of 1898’, S 230 Orissa e2A (C N 17) 

— S 120A — Agreement Is gist of offience — 
General and separate unrelated conspiracies— 
Distinction — Essentials of single general cons 
piracy S C 9B (C N 41 

— S 120 B— Criminal consplrary to Import gold 
by air in contravention of notification under S 8 
(1) of Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 1947— 
Fonlsbible under Section— See Sea Customs Act 
(Vlllof 1878) 8 167(81) SC04(CN4} 

— S 120 B — Separate aentcnces for offence 
under S 167(81) Sea Customs Act and one under 
S 120 B Penal Code— Not illegal — See Peoal 
Code (45 of 1800) S 71 S C 9L (C N 4) 

— Ss 141 fourth clause and 96— Expression "to 
enforce any right Or supposed right” in S 141 
fonitb clause- Assertion of a tiAl of private 
defence within limits prescribed by law cannot 
fall within the expression S C SC (C N S) 


PENAL CODE (ecntd) 

— S 149— To attract provisions ofS 149 prose, 
eutlon must establish that there was unlawful 
assembly and crime ivas committed In prosecu 
tipn of its common object S C SB (C N 3) 

— -S 149— See Penal Code (45 of 1800) S 34 

SC5D (CN3) 
S 149— Accused charged under S 304 Fart 
II read with S 34 or 5 149^, alternatively— Duty of 
trial Court pointed out— Distinction between 
Ss 34 and 149, explained— See Penal Code (1800) 
S 304 Part II Goa 126 (C N 38) 

—5 149— Free fight-PIea of private defence — 
See Pens] Code (1800) S 90 Orissa 114 (C N 33) 
Ss 191 and 192— Swearing to a false affidavit 
amounts to giving false evidence and fabricating 
false evidence Ket 53C (C N 12) 

S ig2-See Penal Coda (4S ol I860) S 191 

Ker 5SC (C N 12) 
S 299— Mens lea— There are three spsclesof 
meus rea In S 290— See Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 
S 103 (Pr 23) Alt 132A (C N 40) (FB) 

S 302— Constructive liability for murder 
ehlmr under S SI nr S \4'9— SeePenalCodt 
(45oi 1860) S 34 S C 5D (C N 3) 

-.—5 302— Sentence — Normal sentence- Goa 
Doman end Diu (judicial Comsissiooet a Court) 
Regulation (1963), S 7 (2) Proviso— Reference of 
death sentence — Difference of opinion between 
two judges— No third judge— Death sentence 
Imposed By Sessions Judge stands confirmed 

Goa 91A (CN35) 
-.-S 302-Ffee fight— Vo right olhtlvila de 
fence to either P*riy *“ Se® 

S 96 Orissa 114 (C N 33} 

.S$ 304 Part II 34 and 149-Accuied charged 

underS 304 PartJI read wllhS 34 or S 149, 
altetnatlvely— Duty of trial Court pointed out— 
Distinction between Ss 34 end 149 eiplalned 

Goa 126 (C N 38) 
S 333-5ee Criminal P C (Sol 1808) S 236 
Orissa e2A (C N 17) 

-S 400-See Criminal F C (5e! 1806), S 403 

Goa 42 (C NO) 

_S 420— Prosecution under— Criminal Inten 
tioo of accused at fbe time the offence Is said to 
have been commitlen must be established— Mere 
breach ol contract cannot give rise to criminal 
prosecution — Complainant having alternative 
teeitdy in dvil Court— Conviction held could 
not be sustained Fat 640 (CN 18) 

— S 441— Intention to annoy— Law does not 
reqoiie that iuttuttuu sa'&at auaoypetva'S 

who Is actually present at time of trespass— CrL 
n V No 189 of 1969 D/ 11 5 1969 (Cal) Rever 
«ed S C 4 (C N 2) 

S 499— Exceptions 8 & 9— Prosecution for 

defamalloo— Held on facts, accused had establl. 
shed that case fell within Exceptions 8 and 0 of 
S 493 Penal Code— See Evidence Act (1872) 

S 101 Andb-Pra 83A(CN23) 

— — S 499, Exception 9— Character — Meaning or 
Andh Pra 83B (C N 23) 
POST OFFICE ACT (0 of 1893) 

— S 52— Charge under S 52 of Post Office Act 
(1898) and S 409, Penal Code— Order of acquittal 
by Magistrate— Trial by Magistrate In respect of 
offence under S 52 is void under S S3t)(q) — 
Retrial for charge under S 52 not barred— See 
&fiainilP C.|5oll89S) S 493/1) 

Goa 42 (C N 9) 

PREVENTIOV OF COBBUPTIOV ACT (2 of 

— 4(1) — Seizure of money from pocket of 
accused — Accused not proved to have accepted 
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"PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION ACT (contd.) 
•money as illicit gratification — Presumption under 
S. 4 (1) cannot be raised Tripura 698 (C N 20) 

S. 4 (1) — Presumption under — Rebuttal of, 

need not be by direct evidence — Circumstances 
showing that prosecution version is not correct — 
iPresumption is sufficiently rebutted 

Tripura 69C (C N 20) 

S. 6 (1) (c) — Bengal Municipal Act (15 of 

1932) (as applicable to Tripura), Ss. 60, 67— Super- 
session of municipality— Appointment of Sanitary 
-Inspector by Administrator and empowering him 
'to act as Food Inspector — Prosecution of Food 
Inspector for accepting bribe — Administrator is 
xiompetent to give sanction under S. 6 (1) (c) — 
(General Clauses Act (1897), S. 15)'— (Criminal 
P. C. (1898), S, 39) Tripura 69D (C N 20) 

PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
ACT (37 of 1934) 

S. 7— Charge under — Admission of report of 

Public Analyast and reliance placed — Accused 
must be convicted — See Prevention of Food AduL 
deration Act (1934), S. 13 (5) Guf 128A (C N 39) 

S. 11— Sample of article of food taken by 

private purchaser under S. 12— Fihngof complaint 
under main clause of S. 20 (1) is not prohibited — 
See Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (1934), 
S. 20 All 123B (C N 37) 

S. 11 (1) (a)— Issue of notice under — Accused 

putting his signature on it— Food Inspector taking 
back notice after completion of procedure under 
S. 11 — Taking notice back does not contravene 
S. 11 Gu/ 128C (C N 39) 

S. 11 (1) (b) — Division of sample in three 

equal parts — Physical act of dividing done by 
■accused in presence of Food Inspector — No con- 
■travention of S. 11 (1) (b) GuJ 1288 (C N 39) 

S, 11 (1) (c) (i) and (iii) — Two samples taken 

under sub els. (i) and (iii) of S. 11 (1) (c)— Accused 
can ask for analysis only ot either of the two — 
He cannot exercise the right for a second time — 
See Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (1954), 
S. 13 (2). (5) All 82 (C N 22) 

S. 12— Purchaser of article of food, purport- 
ing to act as food inspector, sending article for 
analysis to public analyst without payment of fees 
— If State does not care to recover prescribed fees 
from him and public analyst sends report of 
analysis without payment of any fees that would 
not make report inadmissible in evidence or other- 
wise vitiate proceedings All 123A (C N 37) 

S. 12— Sample of article of food taken by 

Orivato purchaser under S. 12— Filing of complaint 
under main clause of S. 20 (1) is not prohibited — 
See Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (1954), 
S. 20 All 1238 (C N 37) 

— S. 12 — Examination of Public Analyst as 
witness — Remedies under Ss. 12 and 13— Scope — 
Sea Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (1954), 
S. 13 (5) Guj 128A (C N 59) 

Ss. 13 (2), (5) and 11 (1) (c) (i) and (lii) — Two 

-samples taken under sub-cls. (i) and (in) of S. 11 
(1) (c) — .-Analysis by Director under S. 13 (2) — 
Accused can ask for analysis only of either of the 
-two — He cannot exercise the right for a second 
-time All 82 (CN 22) 

— Ss. 13 (5) and (2), 7, 12 — Report of Public 
Analyst — Admissible under S. 13 (5) and not 
■under S. 510, Criminal P. C. (1898) — Refusal 
by Court to summon and examine Pubb’e Analyst 
— No prejudice to accused charged under S. 7 — 
He has no right either under Act (1954) or Crimi- 
nal P, G. (1898) to cross examine Public Analyst 

Guj 128A (C N 39) 


PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
ACT (contd.) 

Ss. 20, 12, 11— Sample of article of food taken 

by private purchaser under S. 12 — Filing of com- 

E laint under main clause of S. 20 (1) is not prohi- 
ifed All 1238 (G N 37) 

S. 20 (1) — See Criminal P. C. (5 of 1898), 

S. 417 (3) S C 18 (C N 1) 

PRISONERS (ATTENDANCE IN COURTS) ACT 
(32 of 1955) 

S. 3— Provisions of the Act apply only after 

charge sheet has been submitted and Court has 
taken cognizance of case All 78C (C N 21) 

PUBLIC S&FETY 

—I. & K. PREVENTIVE DENTION ACT (13 of 
1904) 

S. 3 (1) (a) (c)— Secuiity of State or mainten- 
ance of public order — These two bars for deten- 
tion are exclusive — But they may-in certain cases 
overlap each other — Hence they can be clubbed 
together in detaining^one and the same Individual 
— Activities of a particular individual may in addi- 
tion to causing disturbance to public peace 
endanger security of State also— He can be detain- 
ed for both purposes -simultaneously — Mainten- 
ance of public order is a minor charge as compared 
with security of State J and K 1038 (G N 29) 
Ss. 3 (1) (a) (i) and 8 — Detention — Satisfac- 
tion has to be of detaining authority — Court can- 
not substitute its own opimon, so far as satisfaction 
is concerned, for opinion of detaining authority 
unless it is proved that order of detention is liable 
to be set aside on other ground 

J and K 103G (C N 29) 
Ss. 3 (1) (a) (i) and 8— S. 3 (1) (a) (i), interpre- 
tation of — Detention for preventing detenue from 
acting in any manner prejudicial to security of 
Slate and also for maintenance of public order — 
Failure to supply grounds of detention — Whole 
order of detention is illegal 

J and K 103H (C N 29) 
— — Ss. 3 (1) (a) (i) and 8— Detention for security of 
State and also for maintenance of -public order 
— Detention orders signed by Home Secretary — 
Orders served on detenues expressly saying that 
the Home Secretary considers it against public 
interest to disclose grounds of detention -- Orders 
held were illegal and the detenues could not be 
detained any longer on ground of such orders — 
Home Secretary has no locus standi in himself to 
pass or consider any order of detention 

J and K 1031 (C N 29) 

S. 3 (2)— Government can modify or revoke 

an order passed by itself as also an order passed 
by itself as also an order passed by officers men- 
tioned in S. 3 (2) — S. 14 gives a wide power to 
Government namely notwithstanding that the 
order has been made by any officer mentioned in 
sab-s.(2) of S. 3— ‘Notwithstanding’ clearly means 
‘even if and not’ only ‘if — See Public Ssmty — J. 
end K. Preventive Detention Act (13 of 1984), S. 14 
J and K 103D (C N 29) 

Ss. 8, Proviso and 13\— Proviso,(interprelation 

of — Grounds ot detention to be supplied to a 
person detained in every other case except in case 
of detention with a -view to prevent him from 
acting in any manner prejudicial to security or 
State— (Civil P.C. (1908), Pk- — If'erpretation 
of Statutes — Proviso) J and K 103F (C N 29) 
8— D6tention Satisfaction has to ba or 
detaining authority — Court cannot substitute its 
own opinion, so far us satisfaction is concerned, 
for opinion of detaining authority unless it is 
proved that order of detention is liable to be set 
aside on other ground — See Public Safety J cc K 
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PUBLIC SAFEXy — J fit K PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION ACT (eontd ) 

Preventive Detention Act (11 of 1964) 5 3(1) 
(a](i) J & E 103G (C N 29) 

S 8— S 3 (1) (a) (1), Inierpretition of— Deten. 

tion for prerentiog detenue from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to security of State and abo 
lor maintenance of public order — Failure to 
supply grounds of detention — Whole order of 
denteotiOD is illegal — See Public Safety — ) & k 
Preventive Detention Act (13 of 1064), S 3(11 
<3)(i) ]&kl03H(CN29) 

— S 8— Detention for secutltv of State and also 
for maintenance of public order— Detention orders 
signed by Home Secretary —Home Secretary has 
no locus sfandi in himself to pa s or consider anv 
order of detention — See Public Safety — J6tk 
Preventive [Detention Act (13 of 1964) S 3 (I) 
(a) (I) J k 1031 (C N 29) 

— S 13 (2)— "Modify’ meaning 

I &kl03C(CN29) 
— S 16 (2) — •'Government — Power vested In 
Government can be eiercised by Chief Minister- 
Order of an Individual Minister coocernlog hb 
port folio will be deemed to be order of Govern- 
ment— Chief htlnlster being In charge of Home 
Fort folio represents Goveromeot so far as adalrs 
of law and order are concerned andbis^declston on 
any such matter will be considered to be 
decision of Government — further under Rules 
of Business orders of Coversment are to be 
authenticated by Secretary concerned — Hence 
affidavit of Home Seeretery is sufficient on behalf 
of Covernaeot — See Public Safety — J fr K Pre. 
ventive Dentenllon Act (13 of 1964) S 14 

3«tkl03E(CN29) 
— S 13A— Grounds of dsleotloo to be supplied 
to a person detained in every other case except 
In case of detention with a view to prevent bto 
from acting In any manner ptejadidal to security 
of State — See Public Safety — J & K Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964) S 8 proviso 

I (tK 103F(CN29) 
— Ss 14 3 (2) — Covernment can modriy or re. 
voke an order passed by leiett as also an order 
passed by officers mentioned la S 3(9}— S 14 
givei a wide power to Government namely not 
witbstandlog that the order has been made by 
any officer ment'O&ed In sob a (2) of S 3 — Not 
wUhttandiPg clearly means even it and not* 
only >i J fc k I03D (C N 29) 

— Ss 14 13 (2)— “Covernmeat” — Power vested 
in Government can'be exercised 'by Gbie'i 'Miotsler 
— Order oi an individual Minister coaceraiog bis 
port-folio will be deemed to be order of Govern- 
ment— Chief Minister being in charge of nome 
portfolio represents Government so tarassQalrs 
ol Jaw and order are concerned and his decision 
on any such matter will be considered to be decl. 
Sion of Covernment — Further under Rules ot 
Business orders ol Government are to be aulbeatl. 
cated Secretary concerned— Hence affidavit of 
Home Secretary Is sufficient on behalf of Coverii- 
menl J fe k mE (C N 29) 

—PREVENTIVE DETENTION ACT (4 ol 1950) 
— S 3 (l)|a) andlb) and (2) — Order of deten. 
tlon need not be served on the detenn at the time 
of arrest— S 3A too does not require it — Copyot 
the gronnds for detention need not alone be served 
—The grounds to accompany a preamble com 
plying with S 3 (1)— See Public Safety — Freven- 
tive Detention Act (4 of 19C0) S 7 

Cal 32A (CN7) 


PUBLIC SAFETY-PREVENTIVE DETEMIOY 
ACT (conti ) 

— S 3|ll(a) and(b)— On facts, held that the- 
grounds had proximate connection withtbepur- 
poae of detention — Grounds also held to be not 
vague or misleading— See Public Safety — Preven 
tlvo Detention Act (4 of 1950) S 7 Cal32B(CN7)- 
— Ss 3(2) and 10 (3) — Dealing in rice and 
movement thereof without licence — Accused 
charge sheeted before a Magistrate — Accused dis 
charged at the request of Police who said that he 
wnf>already detained under the Act — Order of 
detention held, was not mala fide Cal S2C (C N 7)- 
— S 3A— See Public Safety — Preventive D len- 
ttooAct(4ofl950) S 7 Cal 32 A (CN?)- 

Ss 7. 3 A, 3 (I) (a) and (b) and 3 (2)-Order 

of detention need not be seivM on the detenu at 
the time of arrest- Copy oi the grounds for detrn. 
tlon need alone be served — The grounds to ac- 
company a preamble conplyiog with S 3 (1) 

Cal 32A (C N 1)> 

— Ss 7 and 3(1) (i) and (b)— On facts, held that 
the grounds had proximate connection with the 
purpose of detention— Grounds also held to be not 
vague or misleading Cal32B (C N 71 

— S 10 (3)— See Public Safety — Preventive De. 
(entiOD Act(4 of 1950) S 3(2) Cal32ClCN7> 


PUNIAB CO OPERATIV E SOCIETIES RULES- 


(1956) 
See Co D 


e Co operative Societies 
SEA CUSTOMS ACT (B of 1878) 

S 167 (8l)-Import of geld by sir — Fraudu- 
lent evasion of reslticdoas imposed under Foreign 
Excbsnge Regulation Act — OSenee pualsbablp 
under sectloo'Lonspiracy to evade restriction — 
Pooiibable under 5 120B Penal Code 

SCO A(CN4)- 

WARPS ACT (29 of 1050 

5 fl5-Criailnal P C (1895) S 197— R»/a- 

live fcope of two provisions — Complaint agafnitr 
8 accused under Si 4-18, 4}4 341 29MaD(1426i 
I P C for invtdiog premises housing private 
library in possession of compJiioant — Accused f 
Sectc ary oi Wakfi Board aod 2 to 4 employees 
Ibereoi — S 63 of Walcis Act fs no bar to prosecu- 
lloo— Sanction under S 197 Criminal P C is not 
necessary— bee Criminal F C (1898) 5 197 

Andh Pra26(CN 6) 

WOnai ANQ EUBASES 
— ~ Cbaracler — Meining of — See Penal Code 
(I860) S 499 Exception 9 

Andh Pra 83B (C N 23> 

Free fiabt’ — What it b — See Penal Code 

(1860) S 90 GuJ 97 (C N ^7) 

)ndge —Definition — See Penal Cods (45 of 

1880) S 19 PunJ 67 (C N 19) 

— ' Modify” — Meaning — See Public Safety — 
J&k Preventive Detention Act (13 of 1961), 
S 13 (2) J & K 103C iC N 29) 

Movement ’ — See Gujarat Rico (Export (Con- 
trol) and Paddy (Movement Control) Order il966> 
(as amended by Notification No CTH 121 (A)/ 
EGA 1140.9742.B D/ 13 10 1936) R 4 

GuJ 103 (CN28) 
—Preponderance of probability — Meaning ol — 
See Evideoce Act (1 of 1872) S 10 a (Pr 127 130) 
Alt 132A(CN40) (FB) 
— Reasonable doubt In Crlminalcue -MeaD- 
Ingof-See EvIdenceAct (I of 1872), S 10> 
(Prm) AU132A(CN40)(FB> 



SUBJECT WISE LIST OF CASES OVERRULED, REVERSED AND 
DISSENTED FROM. ETC., IN 1970 CRI. L. J. JANUARY 


DlSS.=Dissented from in; NOT F.=Not followed in; OVER.=Oven;uled in; Revers.=R6versea iu. 


CATTLE-TRESPASS ACT (1 of 1871) 

Ss. 10 & 20 - AIR 1963 Orissa 52 - HELD 

NO LONGER GOOD LAW in view of AIR 
1965 S C 926 as interpreted 1970 Cri L J 
62B (C N 17) (Orissa). 

CONTEMPT OF COURTS ACT (32 of 1952) 

S, 1 - (’67) C. M. P. No. 4303 of 1967, D/- 29- 

11-1967 (Mad) - REVERS. 1970 Cri L J 55 
(C N 13) (Mad). 


CONTRACT ACT (9 of 1872) 

S. 226 - 1966 Cn L J 734 (PunJ) — REVERB 

1970 Cri L J IB (C N 1) (S C). 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE (5 of 1898) 

S. 197-(’64) Cri. Revn. Case No. 441 of 1964,. 

D/- 12-8-1964 (A P) — OVER. 1970 CriL J’ 
26 (C N 6) (Andh Pra) 

S 417(3)-1966 CriL J 734 (Punj) -REVERS. 

1970 Cri L I IB (C N 1) (S C>. 

S 441 - (’66) Cn. Revn. No. 188 of 1966?^ 

D/. 11-5.1966 (Cal) - REVERS. 1970 Cri 
L J 4 (C N 2) (S C). 


COURTWISE LIST OF CASES OVERRULED, REVERSED AND 
DISSENTED FROM ETC., IN 1970 CRI. L. J. JANUARY 


DISS =Dissented from in; NOT F.=Not followed in; OVEE.=Overruled in; REVERS.=Revets 0 d In 


Andhra Pradesh 

(’64) Cri. Revn. 44l of 1964, D/- 12-8-1984 
(A P) — REVERS. 1970 Cri L J 26 (C N 6) 
(Andh Pra). 

Calcutta 

(’64) Cri.-Revn. No. 188 of 1966, D/- 11-5-1966 
(Cal)— REVERS. 1970 CriLJ 4 (CN 2)(S C). 

Madras 

(’67)C. M P. No. 4303 of 1967, D/- 29-11-1967 
(Mad) - REVERS. 1970 CriL J 55 (C N 13) 
(Mad). 


Orissa 

AIR 1963 Orissa 52 = (1963) 1 Cn L I 308,Loke- 
nath V. Rahas Beura — HELD NO LONGER 
GOOD LAW in view of AIR 1965 SC92e 
as interpreted. 1970 Cri L J 62B (C N 17) 
(Orissa). 

Punjab 

1966 Cri L J 734 (Punj), Muncipal Corporation o£- 
Dalhi V. fagdish Lai Radhakisan— REVERS,- 
1970 Cri L J IB (C N 1) (S C). 


COMPARATIYE TABLE 


C 30-12-1969 ) 


1970 JANUARY 


1970 Criminal Law Journal = Other Journals 


Cri Ii J Other Journals 

1 AIR 1970 B C 7 
(19B9)280WB46 
1969 S G D 719 

4 AIR 1970 S C 20 
(1969)1 SOWE 1103 
(1969) 2 S 0 0 316 
1969 All Oti B 439 
1969 8 0 01003 

5 AIR 1970 8 0 27 
(1969) 2 8 0 0 207 
1969 8 0 D’743 
1969 Pat L J B 

(S C) 66A 

9 A1B1970 BC45 

2 2 AIB1970 SO66 

(1969) 1 8 0 0 704 
(1969)1 SO Wa 1027 
18 Fao L B 397 


1 CriLJ Other Journals 

Cri Ij j Other Journals 

26 

AIR 1970 A P 13 

78e5nl968 All W R 

32 

AIB 1970 Oal 12 


(H3) 835 

36 

AIB 1970 Goj 1 

82 

1968 All Cri R 356 

42 

AIR 1970 Goa 7 


1969 All W E 

46 

AtB 1970 Qnj 26 


(HO) 583 

62 

AIR 1970 J & K 1 

83 

Andh. Pra H. C. 

53 

Aia 1970 Ker 16 

89 

Calcutta H. C. 

65 

AIR 1970 Mad 14 

91 

96 

Goa J. 0. 

GoaJ C. 

57 

AtB 1970 Mani 12 

97 

ILR(1968) Gnj 291 

59 

AIR 3969 Mys 221 

100 

Gujarat n. C. 

60 

AIR 1970 Orissa 3 

103 

J. & K. S. C. 

62 

AIR 1970 Orissa 10 

111 

(1968) 2 Mys L J 

64 

AIR 1970 Pat 20 


651 

67 

AIB 1970 Pnnj 21 


1969 Mad L J (Cri) 

69 

AIR 1970 Tripura 1 


13 

78 

1968 All On R 661 

112 

(1969) 1 Mys L J 4 


Cri L J Other Journals 
112conl969 Mad Ii J 

(Cri) 17- 



1989 All Gri R 

426 

113 

Oriisa 3. 0 


114 

35 Cat L J 255 


115 

Pat. 3. C. 


118 

3938 Pat Ii JR 

622 


1969 BL JR 

198' 

121 

1969 Car h J 

304 

125 

1968 All Ori E 

22 a’ 


3968 AH W B 



(HO) 

357 


1968 All Ii J 1004 

126 

Goa ^ • 0. 


128 

9 Gaj L B 317 



ILB (1967) Gnj 



iigo-' 

lS2FBiIB1970 All 61 
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THE OBQIINAL LAW JQDBNAIi BEPORTS, 1070 JANUAEY 


.Selected Books on Criminal Law 


1 HaTdIe5s Handwnting aad Thumb Prints Identification and 

Forensic Science (with Blocks k lllnstrations) 

2 Cbatweais Natural and Social Justice 

^ Btggat Hundred Years Calendar (1901 20001 
4 Biodtai Interpretation of Statutes 

°5 A{}eri Contempt of Court Parliament and Public Servants 
^ Beotra Law ot Forest (Central & States) 

7 Bbatnsear t Essential Commodities Act (with Centra! Orders) 

8 Antnd : Law of Compromises (2nd Ed 1065 with Supp ) 

9 Muter i Law of Defamation and Malicious Prosecution 
10 Aiyer Law relating to Sessions Tnal, 1960 (with Supp ) 

LI Sethi I Prevention of Food Adulteration Act and Buies 

12 Consul I Law of Foreigners Passport and Citizenship 

13 Ai;er i Manual of Law Terms and Phrases 

14 Chandak t Law of Notices (with Model Forms) 

15 Woodroffe & Ameer AH X^w of Evidence, 4 Vols 

16 VenLiah I Law of Prints & Impressions (Finger Thumb, Palm 

Foot etc ) 

17 Sirtri & Btgga I Criminal Manual Major Acts (I P C Cr P C 

and Evideuce Act) 

18 Sastii k Btggt I Hindi Criminal Manual, Major Acts (I P C , 

Cr P C and Evidence Act) 

19 Irengart Copyright Act 

'20 Knibnamurlit Police Diaries Statements Reports, lovesllga 
tion and Arrest 

21 Bio I Law of Negligence 

22 Varshner i Bribery and Corruption 1963 (with Supp ) 

23 Yearly Supreme Court Digest 1967 

24 Yearly Sutneme Court Digest 1966 

25 Singh I Supreme Court Digest 1950W965 3 Vols 

26 Cbaudhun Art of Wntinz Judgments (Civil A Criminal with 

5(odel Judgments) 

27 Chaudhuri i Law of Confessions & Evidence of Accomplices 

25 


Srd Ed. 

eth Ed. 
Srd Ed 
6th Ed 
4th Ed 
Srd Ed 


2ad Ed 


29 Dwivedi i Fatal Accidents Act (fnoustrul 

and Legal Representative Suits Act 1963 (with 
Supplement) 

50 Sethi t Prevention of Corruption Act k Criminal Law Amend 

meot Act and Accomplices 1962 (with Supp ) 

51 Chiudhmi i Motor Vehicles Act (with States Amendments and 

Extracts from States Roles and Allied Laws) 

52 Mittes I Law of Identification k Discovery 

53 Aiyert Law of Practice of Anns and Explosives 

54 Aiyer end AJycri Cross Examlnalfon 
35 Dutt and Beotra i Defence of India Act aad Rules 
S6 Beotra f Law of Drugs (Central k Slates) (dealing nith all 

legislations reUllng to drugs and medicines) 

37 Kriihnamartl i Police Powers and Duties 

38 Woodreffe and Ameer All i Criminal Evidence 

39 Beotra t Law of Cinematograph (Central aad States) 

40 Jhuuj Fjaud and Mistake In Law 

41 Beotra i Lunatw Act (Central k States) 

42 Dessis All IndiaPoint noted Index ol Overruled aodReversed ’ 

Criminal Cases (1611 1965) 

43 Mitler t Police Courts and Investigation 

44 Iyengar t Trade and Merchandise Marks Act (with Rules k 

Allied Laws) 

45 Gupta t Law of Abetment Criminal Conspiracy k Constructive 

liability 

.46 Guptas Firearms Forensic Ballistics and Jurispradence 

47 Aiyer I Law of Pnvate Defence 2nd Ed 

4S Beotra I Powers and Duties of Magistrates 

49 Beotra s Indian Oaths Act (with forms) 

50 Siogb Cattle Trespass Act 

51 Deiai s Index of Overruled and Reversed Ca es, 1811—1961 16th Ed 

52 Acfatr & Venkanna i Dowry PtohlbiUon Act 

53 Sethi & Joshli Child Marriage Restraint Act Srd Ed. 


1970 

1970 

1070 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1969 


5th Ed 

Srd Ed 
2nd Ed 
2nd Ed. 
5th Ed 
2nd Ed 
eth Ed. 
2nd Ed. 
eth Ed 


12tb Ed 1968 6 


2nd Ed. 1968 

2nd Ed 1968 

1968 

2nd Ed. 1968 

1968 
1967 
1907 

2nd Ed 1967 

6th Ed 1067 

1967 


1965 

1063 

1965 

1985 

1965 


1065 

1985 


Rs 25 00 
Rs 25 00 
Rs 20 00 
Rs 35 00 
Rs 30 00 
Rs 25 00 
Rs 25 00 
Rs 13 50 
Rs 12 50 
Rs SO 00 
Rs 25 00 
Rs 20 00 
Rs 30 00 
Rs 15 00 
Rs 100 00 

Rs 15 00 
Rs 15 00 


Rs 22 50 
Rs 30 00 
Rs 15 00 
Rs 15 00 
Rs 15 00 
Rs 75 00 

Rs 12 50 
Rs 22 50 
Rs 17 50 


1907 

1907 


Rs 20 00 

Bs 40 00 
Rs 12 50 
Rs 22 50 
Us 45 00 
Rs 20 00 

Rs 27 50 
Rs 17 50 
Rs 30 00 
Rs 13 50 
Rs 20 00 
Rs 8 00 

Rs 7 50 


Rs 22 50 

Rs 15 00 
Rs 15 00 
Rs 22 50 
Rs 13 50 
Rs 6.00 
Bs 7 00 
Rs 17 50 
Rs 5 00 
Rs 5 00 


Place your order Kith 

LAW BOOK COMPANY 

Sardar Patel Marg, Post Box No 4 ALLAHABAD-I 
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- TELEPHONE i 23113 



TRAINED IN ENGLAND P. A. F. Be.. B. A. LL. B., F. R. M. S (LONDON) 

C©WSULTAS^T TH6 OP RA|AST§=SAM 

HAND WRITING, FINGER-PRINTS & BALLISTICS EXPERT AND CRIMINOLOGIST 

IN URGENT MATTERS Mr. BHANAGAY cks exaenne dcces;eaC3 in c(»rt end give evidence 
OD dis folIasTing day. Qjjest«»ns for crojs-osojninstion end coles fear crccmsats can be oirpp'ied. 
Asst. ExamiMr Mr. G. S. PRAKASA RAO deptiicd to photogroph doensaeats ^Uca reqnired. 

PLEASE IVIUTE FOR POSTAL GOUIiSDS IN KDENTanCATSON OP 
(i; KAKDV/RmWG (2) FINGER PRINTS (5) FIRE ARMS (FOREKSia DALLESTIC3) 
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Expert C.T.BHANAGAY, GOVERNMENT CONSULTANT, RAMDAS PETE, NAGPUB-1. 
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Just Published 


THE 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 

BY 

R&TANLAI; RANCHHODDAS, 

Adiocatt (OS), Bombay Stgh Court 
AHD 

DHIRAJLAL EESHAVLAIi THAE0R£fB4t 

Barrtster-at-law 


lUh Edtlton (196$) 

BY 

UANHAfi RATAHLAL TAEIL. 

Samtlfr^t Zaur, Editor I7u Bombay Law Beporur 


f&Ha 879 Price Be 14 

This le a eompasion Toltune to tbe aotbors lodian Penal Coda The commeQtarjr 
19 tollY taviaed m the light o( eome tOO ww deetsions of the Bnpieioe Ooatt aad the vanocs 
High Oonrta 

The text of the Code is bcotigM op to-date and Axaendmenta to the Code made by 
the Tanoos States are girea helov each section of the principal Act 

SOME OPIHIONS OF THIS EDITION 

The Bonlile Ur. N A Uodyt Judge Btgh Court, Bombay . "It la a book of 
proved merit and nothing more need be eaid by way of gilding the hly ’ 

The Honlile Ur K D Abhyanksr, Judge, Btgh Court, Bombay The publica 
tion has become a standard text book both tor stodenta and lawyers and 1 am glad several 
SQCcecdmg editions would add to ita repntation of an indispensable place on the shelf of any 
lawyer or Jedge alike 

The Hon’ble Ur G N Yaidya. Judge, ffigh Court, Bombay "I find this handy 
book to be indispensable with it9 load, reliable and cp-to-date text commentary and index 
Expenence has taoght me that it is nsefnl to have a good look into it before consnlting 
other more detailed commentaries on the Code and the law reports This edition will no 
donbt enhance the prestige and ntUity of the book to students police lawyers Jndges and 
all others who are concerned with the Code" 
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“KRISHNA MAHAL" 63 MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY 20. 
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Manager’s Notice 


1. (a) Owing to the heavy cost of paper and 
printing now-a-daySi we are printing only as 
many copies as are actually required and are not 
?ceeping a large stock of loose parti on hand. 

(b) Moreover, when we send a duplicate part 
to a subscriber, whole year’s set is made useless. 
Hence we are obliged to fix the price of duplicate 
parts at Rs. 15/- per part for A I. R. and at 
Ss. 51- per part for Cr. L. J. and Rs. 41- for 
L. I. C. 

All prices and charges mentioned in this 
notice are inland prices and charges. 

2. Complaints as to non-receipt of A. I. R., 
Cr. L. J. or L. I. C. monthly parts sent under 
V.P.P. or Regd. Post will not be considered unless 
the complaint regarding A. I. R. reaches the office 
before 25th of the particular month and that of 
Cr. L. J. before 8th of next month and that of 
L. I. C. before 14th of next month. No duplicate 
copy of the part will be supplied free of cost on 
complaints received thereafter. 

Sales Manager ; 


3. Despatch of monthly parts Under Regd. Post 
ensures safe delivery. 

4. Journal subscnpfaons are always payable in 
advance. 

5. Subscriptions are payable at Nagpur. Pay- 
ment by cheque should include Bank charees 
@ 50 P. per hundred. 

6. When payments to A. I. R. are effected by 
cheque or drafts, it is requested that the same be 
made payable to ‘‘The All India Reporter Ltd." 
and not to ‘‘Manager, Secretary, Superintendent 
or Director” thereof. 

7. Publications are not sold through any agency. 
No bookseller can book orders for A. I. R. You 
are requested to advise this office the name of any 
person (other than the duly authorised person) 
who attempts to supply or book orders for A. I. R. 
Authority card has been issued by this office to 
every representative of this institution. The names 
of Representatives appear in A. I. R. Parts occi- 
sionally. 


All India Reporter Ltd., NAGPUR 1. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 

1. Below we give list of Representatives of the All India Reporter Ltd., who are working 
in the field. 

2. If any Representative ceasee to represent ns, the information will be published in 
these columns 

8. Addresses of Representatives, who are stationary, are given. 


Saks Manager, A. I. J?. Ltd. 

12. K. K. Seth, 2nd Moor, Guru Nanak Niwas 
Ambawadi, AHMEDABAD.6 (Gujarat). 


a. M. S. Ahuja, M. 8 / 9, Road No. ll.Rajen- 
dranagar, PATNA.I6, (Bihar). 

3. Das S. C. 

3. V. R. Erande, 65, Xth Main Road, 18th 
Cross, Malleswaram, BANGALORE-3. 

-4. Hasin Ahmad, H. No. 17-9. 116/2, 
Eurmaguda, HYDERABAD-86 (A. P.), 
Phone No. 52320. 

S. Khanna P. C. 

€. Khanna S. C., 10/2, Yidyarthi Market, 
Govindnagar, KANPUR (U. P.) 
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LAW COMMISSION OP INDIA 
BEYISION OF THE INDIAN PENAL CODE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


iFrom : — Joint Secy, and Legal 
Adviser to the Govt, of 
India, New Delhi.) 

APPLICATION OF THE CODE 

1. Extra-territorial operation of the 
Code in respect of aliens is at present 
confined to offences committed on ships 
or aircraft registered-in India (Section 4). 
Should. this be enlarged in any manner, 
e. g., to offences committed by aliens in 
the service of Government outside India ? 

. _ , PUNISHMENTS 

"2. The punishments provided in the 
Code are .death, imprisonment for life, 
rigorous and simple imprisonment, for- 
feiture of property and fine. Do you con- 
sider it necessary or desirable to add any 
other punishments, e. g. : 

(a) banishment for a term to a specified 
locality within India ; 

(b) externment for a term from a speci- 
fied locality ; 

(c) corrective labour ; 

(d) imposition of a duty to make 
amends to the victim, hy repairing the 
•damage done by the offence ; 
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(e) publication of name of the offender 
and details of the offence and sentence ; 

(f) confiscation. 

In respect of what offences or types of 
offences would such punishments be 
appropriate ? 

3. The Code lays down only the maxi- 
mum punishment for offences, and no 
minimum punishment except in very few 
cases* Are you in favour of laying down 
a minimum term of imprisonment for 
any offences ? If so, for what offences ? 

4. Should imprisonment for life as the 
punishment prescribed for some offences 
be replaced by imprisonment for a speci- 
fied long term, e. g. 20 years ? 

5. Have you anv general suggestions to 
make for a reduction or increase in the 
quantum of punishment for various 
offences under the Code ? 

6. Are you in favour of providing any 
special form of punishment (such as, 
ordering suspension or winding up of 
business), for persistent violations of the 
law by Corporations ? 

7. (a) Where an offence is conjointly 
committed by a group of persons (say. 
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exceeding ten in number) should the 
maximum punishment be higher than the 
maximum prescribed for that offence? 

(b) For instance should gherao* 
(wrongful restraint by a large group of 
persons) be made a separate offence with 
a severe punishment ? 

(c) Have you any other additions to 
suggest for dealing with violent crimes 
committed bv organised groups or by 
unrul> crowQS ? 

8 When a person commits an offence 
in a state of intoxication (self induced) 
should that be made a ground for en 
hanced punishment ? 

9 (a) Do >ou think that there are too 
many provisions in the Code dealing with 
aggravated form of particular offences 
and the law should be simplified in this 
respect ? 

(o) Would it be preferable to give a list 
of aggravating and another of mitigating 
circumstances and provide generally that 
in case of aggravating circumstances the 
Ordinary maximum punishment will be 
doublea and in case of mitigating cir 
cumstances it will be halved ? 

GENERAL EXCEPTIONS 

10 Would you allow mistake of law to 
be pleaded either as a defence or as a 
mitigating circumstance for offences 
constitute by contravention of subordi 
nate legislation such as statutory rules 
bye law s, orders and the like ? 

H Do you consider that any increase 
IS necessary in the minimum age of 
Criminal responsibih^ which is 7 years 
at present (<ection 82)? If so what should 
It be? 

12 (a) Should the existing provision 
(section 84) relating to the defence of 
insanity be modified or expanded m any 
w ay ? 

(b) Should the test be related to the 
offender’s incapacity to know that the act 
IS wrong or to his incapacity to know 
that it is punishable ? 

(c) Should the defence of insanity be 
available m cases where the offender 
although aware of the wrongful or even 
criminal nature of his act is unable to 
desist from doing it because of his mental 
condition ? 

13 There is at present no right of pru 
vate defence in cases in which there is 
time to have recourse to the protection of 
public auihonties (section 99) Do you 
think thaf this restriction is necessary or 
that it should be removed or that it 
should be modified? 


a In regard to entrapment cases where 
the Law enforcement officers or their 
agents directly instigate the commissioi> 
of an offence as distinct from those cases- 
where they merely provide the opportu- 
nity for the commission of the offence 
would you say — 

(a) that the procedure adopted is so 
unfair and unethical that the accuseij 
should be deemed not to have committed 
any offence or 

(b) that at any rate a lesser sentence 
should be provided in the Code ? 

ABETMENT AND ATTEMPT 

18 Where a person abets an offence 
by instigating a minor to commit it, 
should the abettor be punishable w ith e 
punishment higher than that prescribed 
for abetment in general ? 

16 Are you in favour of introducing, 
the principle of full vicarious liability o£ 
the master for an offence committed by a 
servant in the course of his employment 
for the benefit of the master ? 

17 At present preparation to commit 
an offence is by itself an offence in very 
few cases Would it be desirable to in. 
crease this number and if so in respect 
of what types of offences ? 

OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATE 

i$ Do you consider that the Jaw rela- 
ting to sedition should be amplified or 
modified ? If so in what respect ? 

OFFENCES AFFECTING THE 
HUMAN BODY 

19 Should euthanasia (or mercy kil- 
ling’ as it IS popularly called) be exempted 
from punishment either as homicide or a? 
abetment of suicide ? 

20 Should there be a provision in the 
Code for punishing a person who drives 
another person by systematic cruel treat- 
ment to commit suicide ? 

21 (a) Should attempt to commit sui- 
cide be punishable at all ? 1 

(b) Where a person threatens to put ai> 
end to his life or attempts to do so w itb 
a view to compelling another person or 
authority to do or omit to do anything 
which that person or authority is not 
bound to do or, as the case ma> be omit 
to do should such act be made punish- 
able ? 1 

22 The Code contains a few ^rovi$ion» 

for punishing sexual offences (rape un- 
natural offence etc ) Are any additions 
to or alterations in these provisions 
necessary ? ' 
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23. (a) Should unnatural offences be 
punishable at all or with heavy sentences 
as provided in section 377 ? 

(b) Should exception be made for cases 
where the offence consists of acts done in 
private between consenting adults ? 

OTHER OFFENCES 

24. (a) Should adultery be punishable 
at all ? 

(b) If so, should the offence be limited 
to men only, as in section 497 ? 

25. (a) Should defamation as at present 
elaborately defined in section 499 be 
punishable at all ? 

(b) Would it be preferable to limit 
criminal defamation to cases where a 


person defames another person (living 
or dead) intending or knowing it to be 
likely that such act will lead to a breach 
of the peace ? 

26. In view of Article 12 of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights (1948), 
do you think tliat the criminal law ought 
to recognise and protect the right of 
privacy, and, if so, what kind of inter- 
ference with that right should, in your 
view, be punishable ? 

LIMITATION FOR 
PROSECUTIONS 

27. Do you consider that tliere should 
be a statutory period of limitation for 
prosecution for any offences under the 
Code, and. if so, for what offences ? 


CONTEMPT OF COURT AND POWER OF PRESIDING OFFICER 

AND EVIDENCE ACT 

(By Satish Chandra Gupta, ir. a., lIi. b.. Advocate, Moradabad.) 


It will he not out of Ecopa to say that courts 
of Administration of Jastioe have some pri- 
vileged position and their orders should ha 
obeyed and if they are not obeyed, there is 
clear obstructing just'ce, which in other words 
is nothing except contempt of court. The 
contempt of court has been widely discussed 
in many decisions but in this small article, I 
Will emphasise on the contempt particularly 
its criminal consequences rather than civil. 

Prom time to time it had been held by high 
indicial pronouncements that a proceeding for 
contempt cannot be regarded as a criminal 
proceeding merely because it ends in impcsing 
punishment on the contemner. Contempts have 
been divided brcadly in 2 classes according to 
the purpose which is eubserved by the pro- 
ceeding. Contempt which is punished for dis- 
obedience of an order of the court with a view 
to enforcing the tights of private parties is 
distinguished from the contempt which is 
punished for vindicating the dignity of the 
court. The latter Is regarded as a criminal and 
punitive, while the former is regarded as a 
civil and remedial. 

But it should not be forgotten that whatever 
be the purpose of the proceeding, a proceeding 
lor punishing contempt has always been re- 
garded as sui generis and of an anomalous 
nature. The proceeding for contempt is not 
regulated by the ordinary law of criminal pro- 
cedure AIR 1952 Nag 180 : 1952 Cri L J 749. 

As held by Allahabad High Court in a recent 
dec sicn reported in AIR 1960 All 281 ; 1960 
Cri L J 442, "even civircontempt when pro- 
ceedings are taken under the Contempt of 
Courts Act, assumes a qnasi-crimmal nature." 


It IS no doubt true as provided in section 8 
of .Contempt of Courts Act of l9o2, that 
contempt proceedings are qoas!.orimtnal and 
as laid down in AIR 1955 All 638 : 1955 Gii 
L J 1451 "a person who commits contempt of 
court by obstructing the course of jnslice can. 
not escape punishment by inlerfeiing with 
the contempt proceedings by winning over the 
complainant". This aspect of criminal liabi- 
lity in law is often not understood. 

The Allahabad High Court in AIR 1935 All 
483 : 1955 Cri L J 1223 (Desai and Beg JJ.) 
held : 

"Refusal to accept or evade seivice of a 
summoDB may not be contemot, but refusal to 
accept or evade service of an injunction order 
is contempt, because there is a fundamental 
difference between a summons and an injunc. 

tion order To refuse to accept an 

injunction order is to interfere with the coarse 
of justice by refusing to acquire the knowledge 
without which the court’s order cannot be 
complied with”. It is submitled that to the 
best of my study this view is not overruled. 

Evidence Act and Gojiiempt and Mode of 
Proof. 

It should also be noted that no provisions of 
Evidence Act are applicable m contempt pro- 
ceeding. The court has to adopt its own pro- 
cedure. It was held in AIR 1955 All 638 : 
1955 Cri L J 145 1 that the court, in contempt 
proceeding 

" is competent to adopt its own 

procedure for deriving satisfaction. It stands 
to reason that when the law does not prescribe 
manner in which contempt shonld be brought 
to the notice of the court and when it has not 
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been definea what contempt la, there cannot 
beany law, as to the onna of proof oe tha 

metbod of proof m contempt ptcceeamga 

See also Halibuty e Lawa of England 
Volume VIII paragraph C7 It la therefore not 
troo to eay that contempt moat be proved in 
the manner laid down m Evidence Act, the 
court oodoubtedly baa to be eatiefied that 
contempt has been committed, but la competent 
to adopt ita own procedure for deriving eatie 
fa tnn 


In ca«c3 of cnmical contempt the fa^ta can 
be proved by affidavita Bole 12 of Chapter 0 
of ttnlee of Ojort (AlU 1955 clearly ahowa and 
aUOwa contempt to be proved through an 
affidavit Since Evidence Act expreaaly does 
not apply to affidavit proving afactbyaffi 
davit is not barred 


Thia aspect of procedure find! snppnrt from 
the Ruling reported in AIR 1954 AH 628 1954 
OiiLJlUlfFBl where it la obaetved that 
•Contempt proceedinga are oacally decided cn 


the baiia of affilarite and it la not illegal to 
find a person guilty on the strength ol affi 
davits alone” And beeping m view tbia the 
eorreot pro ednre la, as held in the above 
rolmg and which ta the current law ol the 
day that if a court of law holds a parson 
gnilty ol contempt on the baaia of a i affilavit 
only, no con>titatioDaI right under Article 21 
of the Constitution la loltinged Further it 
abonld alao be noted that position of a coc 
temner and accnsed is different The alleged 
contemner is not and cannot be an aocused and 
M held in AIR 1951 Pal 448 62 On L 3 65S, 
the contemner can always file an affidivit or 
make a statement on oath ' 

The whole aspect of contempt of court la 
very wide It depends upon paiticular faota or 
the CMB The same thing may be contempt 
under one ciroumatance and no contempt under 
another ciroumatance 

Being a wide subject it teqmrea eerioua and 
careful etody 


R fiTUDY OF SECTION 279. PENAL CODE YIS.A.VI5 SECTIONS 337, 338 
AND 304 A, PENAL CODE 

{By V K SniRM*, Adtosott and Ltcturer Oovt ColUgt Indore, (M P )) 

, et. «r AIR 19Q3 All 196= Similar view was taken in L F Collet 

1965 1 Cn L I 524 applicant (accused) v Emneror 1929 Mad W N 395 wherein 
wM convicUd under ^ AnnntUrlshna^.yar J obrerve, al 

Penal Code and sentenced on each Munt p 414 as under . , . 

And on appeal the Session! Jotlgo fhans. The learned Crown P'OsMnl?' “J™" 
bad confirmed the conviction and sen- that the conviction under S 279 Penal 
tMccnasaed against him It was contend Code separately could not stand m the 

ed inter aha &re the High Court that circumstances, if the accused is co^ict 

a conviction under S 279 Penal C^e ed under Ss 337 and SOI A, Penal Code 
is not mstified when the applicant has Accordingly the conviction under h ^JJ 
been cJnvicled under S 301 A Penal Penal Code and the sentence of 0 months 
Code which includes the lesser oflenc^ rigorous imprisonment passed under that 
This contention was upheld but as the section are quashed” 

«pntencesnassed on both counts were con- another decision taking a similar 

current his Lordship did not feel incHn^ view is reported fn (1935) Mad\VN924 
to interfere because applicant practically and in Stale v Tagdish Madh BLR 1932 Cr 
received no benefit if his conviction and go2 (DB)— a decision of the erstwhile 
sentence under S 279 Penal Code were Madhya Bharat High Court— w hich was 
set aside overruled m a later decision of a Full 

' If VV 1 S held at para 20 of the decision Bench of that Court reported in State v 
under — Gulam Meer AIR I93GMadh B 141=1936 

Offences defined b> Ss 279 and 2S0 and Cn L J 624 (FB) 
mn and 337 and 335 could be viewed as a contrary view appears m State of 
minor offences included within S 304 A, Bihar a Mangalsingh AIR 1933 Pat 50 «= 
Pend Code’ , . 1053 Cn L J 518 (DB) In that case the 

The Allahabad High Court has thus State’s appeal against acquittal under 
taken a view that an accused when con Ss 279 338 and 301 A Penal Code was 
MCtedunderS SOl-A Penal Code cannot allowed and the respondent’s conviction 
be convicted under S 279 Penal Code or w as recorded on all the counts ^ Ragh- 
for any other minor offences like S 337 or van Pillai v State AIR 1934 Tra Co ^ = 
S 333, Penal Code 1934 Cr L J 7 also the accused washeld 
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guilty under Ss. 279, 304-A, 337* and 333, 
Penal Code for rashly driving a loaded 
truck and thereby causing death of one 
person and grievous hurt to three others. 
Apart from the Full Bench case reported 
in AIR 1956 MadhBha 141 (FB), Bombay, 
Madras and Rajasthan High Courts take 
the view that offences under S. 279 on 
the one hand and Ss. 337 or 338 on the 
other are distinct in their nature and 
character. State v. P. S, Karmalkar Pra- 
bhakar, AIR 1960 Bom 269 = 1960 Cr L J 
814; AIR 1958 Mad 286=1958 Cr L J 775 
and Madhosingh v. State, 1961 Raj L W 
404. 

When the learned Judges of the High 
Courts do not take the same view of the 
matter under present discussion, it is not 
possible to say categorically that this or 
that view is the correct one. However, in 
my humble opinion the view taken in the 
decisions of Bihar, Bombay, Patna and the 
later decision of Madras High Court lay 
down the correct law. 

My reasons for the humble view I take 
are as under : — 

1. The scheme of the Indian Penal Code 
suggests that offences under S. 279 on the 
one hand and Ss. 337, 338 and 304-A, Penal 
Code on the other are different in their 
nature and character. 

Section 279, Penal Code 'finds place in 
Chapter XIV and may be classified as “an 
offence affecting the public safety” where- 

*Incidentany, it may also be mentioned here that 
their Lordships svho constituted the Division 
Bench in AIR 1954 Tra Co. 25 erred in confirm- 
ing conviction of the accused applicant under 
S. 337, Penal Code also. In that casejno simple 
hurt was shown to have been caused to any per- 
son and the accused applicant was convicted 
under S. 338, Penal Code already which includ- 
ed the minor offence under S 337, Penal Code, 
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as, offences under Ss. 337, 338 and 304-A, 
Penal Code find place on Chapter XVI 
which speaks “of offences affecting the 
human body”. Thus, hurt — simple or griev- 
ous is as much an offence against human 
body as homicide by rashness or negli- 
gence contemplated under S. 304-A falling 
under Chapter XVI. 

To put it differently, offences under S. 337 
or 338, Penal Code involve hurt — simple or 
grievous — to any person, and S. 304 A 
also involves hurt to any person with the 
only difference that it proves fatal. But 
S. 279 is a distinct offence and a person 
can be separately convicted on a charge 
under S. 279, Penal Code. 

2. Section 279, Penal Code cannot be 
called a minor offence included in Ss.304-A, 
337 or 338, Penal Code because all the 
ingredients of S. 279, Penal Code are not 
included in the latter class of offences. 
Whereas S. 279, Penal Code prohibits 
and makes punishable mere rash or negli- 
gent driving on a public way only, 
Ss. 337, 338 and 304-A, Penal Code make 
culpable rashness or negligence punish- 
able if hurt is actually caused whether on 
a public way or at any other place. 

3. Section 279 cannot be called a minor 
offence included in S. 337 or S. 338 be- 
cause the former section provides heavier 
fine; maximum limit of fine provided 
under the former section is double the 
maximum limit in the latter sections. 
Sections 337 and 338 are thus not aggra- 
vated forms of S, 279, Penal Code. 

4. Section 279 cannot be included in 

S. 337 or S. 338, Penal Code, because of- 
fences under Ss. 337 and 338 are com- 
poundable in nature whereas the offence 
under S. 279, Penal Code is non-com- 
poundable. 


ON BAIL 

(By SuDHAMOT Banbbji, Advocate, Midnapore fTF. B.}) 


However much some of us in India 
may express dislike against the English 
language, and the English people, w'e 
cannot forget for a moment that the 
system of administration of Justice as 
introduced by the British Government in 
India, has been retained by us in toto In 
that system personal liberty was held to 
be of utmost importance and it was not 
to be curtailed except for compelling 
reasons. Unlike in some other countries 
in the world, 'presumption of innocence 
of an accused was a starting point in 


every criminal trial. It is always the duty 
of the prosecution to remove that pro- 
tecting coat of presumption of innocence 
of the accused, completely before the 
accused can be held guilty and be con- 
victed -and sentenced. The slightest re- 
asonable doubt in the case for prosecution 
entitles its rejection in toto by the Court 
and the accused is entitled to clean ac- 
quittal. , 

This well-recognised and time-honour- 
bd principle in the.British system of cri- 
minal trials is based on a recognition of 
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the inherent right of everybody to retain 
his or her birth right to personal liberty 
This personal liberty could be curlailw 
only when it became unavoidably neces- 
sary in the greater interest of the society 
and to facilitate unhampered trials in 
Court Greater interest of the Society may 
very well require and justify detention in 
Hajat of such person who may reasonably 
be considered by a Court to be pnma 
facie guilt> of a deliberate murder for 
which death sentence is prescribed in 
law Unhampered trial in Court may also 
demand and justify detention in Hajat of 
such persons who'are pnma facie likely 
to abscond and thereo} delay or defeat 
their trial in Court |ETcept for such com- 
pelling reason bail should not be refused 
to any accused And this is what we found 
repeatedly pronounced in numerous judi 
cial decisions in India These decisions 
used to be honoured and followed stnctly 
by trial Courts upto 1917 and for some 
■years thereafter But m the present times 
we have a sad experience of our learned 
Magistrates and Judges paying no heed to 
these salutory time honoured principles 
land they generally refuse bad to the 
accused This can be described as arbt 
trarv It also exhibits a complete denial 
of the fundamental guarantee of personal 
liberty except according to procedure 
established oy law’ — as adumbrated in 
Article 21 of the Indian Constitution 
It was held in quite a number of 
fulings of the Hon ble High Courts in 
India that _ granting of bail was the 
general principle and j obey rather than 
Its refusal which demands spme excep. 
fional and compelling reason to justify the 
refusal But we find now a days quite the 
opposite state of affairs 


We may unhesitatingly say that this 
sort of refusal of bail is quite shocking to 
the legal conscience and our learned 
Judges would do real good if they can be 
more generous and mindful of the spirit of 
the law Poor accused persons may not 
naturally be able to go upto the Hon’ble 
High Court for redress and relief The 
learned lower Courts should not forget or 
Ignore the sanctity of personal liberty to 
which everybody is ordinarily entitled 
under the law as it is 

I remember an occasion of the past 
when we had ICS District & Sessions 
Judges One learned ICS Judge rather 
lightly asked me when I requested him to 
fix a short date for hearing of the bail 
application — why is your client so 
anxious to come out from jail quickly?” 
My respectful reply was — 'How can I 
convince your Honour about it as your 
Honour had never the misfortune of ex 
penencino life in Tail ? The learned 
Judge took this reply in good spirit and 
fixed a much shorter date as prayed for 
for hearing of the matter On another oc- 
casion a barrister Judge asked the Public. 
Prosecutor during the hearing of a bail 
matter how and why the unJertrial ac 
cused would be kept behind the prison- 
bar when he was still to be presumed 
innocent under the law ? And he readily 
granted bail 

As vve lawyers are recognised to be 
insef>aral)le part of the Court and un 
avoidably necessary for the administra- 
tion of justice I send my view s for pub 
licalion with all due respect to Courts 
concerned Let us have a brighter pros 
peel in the administration of criminal law 
in our Courts 


CAN A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR DEFEND AN ACCUSED PERSON? 


(By D G Mqiisexr b s 
In this part of the country there is a 
practice of Public Prosecutors being en 
gaged to defend accused persons when 
they are Government ofBcials 
This practice is against Law because — 
(1) All prosecutions are on behalf of the 
State In Halsbury’s Laws of England 
3rd Eldition Vol 10 page 272 it has been 
observed — , 

Legal punishment is punishment 
awarded in a process which is instiinted 
at the suit of the Crown standing forward 
as a Prosecutor on behalf of the subject 
on Public grounds” 


(Hose) Lli B , SholapuT ) 

A foot note further says — 

Any private person in the absence of 
statutory provisions to the contrary can 
commence a Criminal prosecution, but 
the prosecution is always at the suit of 
the Crown Hence it is that the Criminal 
proceedings were called pleas of the 
Crown ’ 

This principle is followed in Queen 
Empress v Murarji Gokuldas ILIl 13 
iiom p 339 vv here it is observ ed — 

< Itmust be rememberedthat alloflenees 
•affected the public as w ell as the injured 
and that in all prosecutions the Crown is 
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4be prosecutor- The proceeding is always 
treated as a proceeding between the 
Crown and the accused. The Crown 
^either proceeds itself or lends its name. 
The offence is dealt with as an invasion 
■of public peace and not mere contention 
■between complainant and the accused” 
In Mahadevlal v. Dhanraj Maisri, 12 
Calcutta Weekly Notes, 750, it is ob- 
served: — 

“The Prosecutor in all Criminal cases is 
the Crown.” 

Shri Seerwai in his commentaries on 
the Constitution of the India says on 
p 202 — lines 1 to 5 as under: — 

“Also in the administration of Criminal 
Taw all prosecutions are by the State 
and this is so even when a prosecution 
.arises from a private complaint.” 

Now the Public Prosecutor being an 
agent of the State could not act against 
the interest of the State. The prosecution 
is always in the interest of the State 
The word Public Prosecutor is defined 
in S. 4 (t). Criminal P. C — 

“He IS appointed by the Government in 
■exercise of the poweis vested in them by 
■S. 492, Criminal P. C. and he is always to 
•conduct the prosecution on behalf of the 
State. He is thus a creature of Law and 
mot of Government. His duties are laid 
■down in Ss. 4. 270, 422, 492, 493 & 494 & 
495 of the Criminal P. G ” 

They will show that a Public Pro- 
-secutor has always to prosecute because 
the interests of the State lie that way only 
Then S. 340, Criminal P. C. will show 
ihat the accused is entitled to be defended 
by a Pleader of His choice It does not 
-say that he could be defended by a Public 
Prosecutor. 

Tbe word ‘Pleader’ has been defined in 
S. 4 (r) separately. This will also go to 
show that the Code defined the duties of 
the Public Prosecutor as being separate 
from that of a Pleader. 

As a judge or Magistrate is appointed by 
the Government under S. 6 of the Cri- 
minal P. C. so also a Public Prosecutor is 
appointed by Government under S. 492, 
Criminal P. C. So the power flows to the 
"Government from an enactment of the 
Gentral Government. Government may 
appoint a Judge, the Magistrate and the 
Public Prosecutor; but they cannot lay 
■down their duties because they have been 
laid down by a Law i.e. Criminal P. C. 

So the premise that a Public Prosecutor 
anust always be a Prosecutor and can 
■never defend is established. He may be an 


Advocate holding a Sanad; but as long as 
his appointment as a Public Prosecutor 
is not cancelled or suspended he cannot 
act as an Advocate on behalf of any ac- 
cused be he a Police Officer or another 
high Government Official. 

This idea is reinforced in sub-r. 5 of 

R. 5 of the Bombay Law Officers Rules. 
It begins by saying that a Public Pro- 
secutor shall not act on behalf of the 
accused. 

But the Rule further says that with the 
permission of the District Magistrate or 
the Legal Remembrancer, he may defend 
an accused person. 

This portion of the Rule is void as I 
shall presently show: — 

This Rule is made under sub-s. 2 of 

S. 241 of the Government of India Act of 
1935. Rules 1 to 27 are statutory rules and 
other rules are rules for the conduct of 
legal affairs of the Government 

We, therefore, are bound by R. 5 sub-r 5; 
but that Rule is made by the Governor of 
Bombay in exercise of the powers given 
to him for regulating the conditions of 
service of all officers including Law Offi- 
cers. Governor is thus a delegate and his 
power is only to frame rules foi condi- 
tions of service He could, therefoie, lay 
down the period of his appointment, the 
fees which he may get at the station and 
out of the station. He can also provide 
that a Public Piosecutor shall take no part 
in the elections. He can also provide for 
the leave, suspension and dismissal of the 
Public Prosecutor. He cannot lay down 
the duties of the Public Prosecutor be- 
cause they aie laid down by a Central 
Act i e. Criminal P. C. 

So when the Governor says that the 
Public Prosecutor can defend an accused 
he IS laying down a rule which conflicts 
with the Rule in the Criminal P. C This 
part of sub-r. 5 is in the first place in 
excess of the rule-making power of the 
Governor and, therefore, that part of the 
Rule is void. 

The second objection to the Rule*is that 
this Rule is a State Legislation and again 
a delegated legislation. That Rule is re- 
pugnant to the Law laid down in the 
Criminal P. C. which is a Law laid down 
by the Sovereign Body i.e. the Parliament 
If the Criminal P. C lays down that the 
Public Prosecutor shall ulw ays act on 
behalf of the State then to make him 
defend an accused person would be viola- 
ting the rules of the Criminal P. C. 

' When a State Law — delegated legisla. 
tion — is repugnant to the Law of the Par- 
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liament the latter must always prevail in an accused person either as a Public Pro- 
view of Art 254 of the Constitution secutor or as a Private Advocate that trial 
Therefore it follows that in a trial where Will not be proper It will be against the 
the Public Prosecutor is allowed to defend Constitution 


REFORMS IN CRIMINAL LAW ' 

(5u R Dbb (Assistant Director, Law and Soetolcgy National Police 


Academy, Abu 

THE NEED FOR REFORM OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW 

In a society governed by the concept 
of Rule of Law It IS no doubt necessary 
to protect the accused with a certain 
amount of minimum safeguards but at 
the same time it is also incumbent to see 
that justice is done to the aggrieved 
citizen by successfully bringing the male- 
factor to nook And if for achieving this 
end the law both substantive and proce 
dural requires to be modified a progres. 
sive society having due regard for the 
larger social good should not hesitate to 
carry out sum necessary reforms in order 
to make the law an effective instrument 
of social justice Keeping the above 
background in view let us now examine 
what are the mtnmum requirements on 
this score 

Reform of the Criminal Law is a vast 
subject by itself and can hardly be treated 
exhaustively within .the given scope of a 
small article However an attempt has 
been made in the succeeding paragraphs 
to highlight some of the important aspects 
of this question 

REFORM OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 
CRIMINAL LAW 

Without going into details one could 
perhaps say agreeing with the report of 
the Santhanam Committee on the pre\en 
tion of corruption that the Indian Penal 
Code though a very comprehensive com- 
pilation does not fully meet the require- 
ments of the Indian society after a cen 
tury of its codification It does not cover 
manyswmenls of our social and economic 
life with which we are required to con 
tend today (1) Though many of these 
hitherto uncovered fieJds have since bran 
covered by piecemeal legislation after 
independence yet the need exists to 
codify them at one place m thu form of 
one or two separate chapters ,io the body 
of the mam penal law of India Thus 
anti social acts which could be described 


1 ef U>« Sftstlmua ComaiittK ob Frefcn 

, tioQ of CcrraptioBf U. H A.i Ot^ertuseot of 
Icdu 19vS> p SS 
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as economic offences like profiteering 
black-marketing hoarding adulteration 
of food-stuffs and drugs trafficking id 
licences and permits tax evasion usury- 
violation of the rules regarding foreign 
exchange etc could be grouped in one- 
chapter in the body of the Indian Penal 
Code under head 'Economic Offences’ 
Similarly social vices like corruption 
casteism untouchabihtv trafficking in 
women and children and a host of such 
other things could be grouped together 
under a single chapter entitled Social 
Offences” m the Indian Penal Code itself. 
Multiplicity of laws like multiplicity o£ 
charges is highly misleading and adds to 
the difficulties of the common man the- 
accused and perhaps the advocates od 
either side Deprecating such a state of 
things in regard to English law Lord 
Gardiner in his capacity as the Lord 
Chancellor of England once safd that if 
a layman wanted to see his position under 
housing and tenant laws heneeded to look 
through54 Acts of Parliament then through 
hundreds of statutory rules and w hen ne- 
had done that he was left to read through 
the reported cases According to a news- 
paper report the greatest ambition of 
Lord Gardiner was, therefore to be able- 
to hold one single volume and pronouncet 
' Here are the laws of England ” Address- 
ing the Law Society of Ranchi Mr Jus- 
tices C Misraofthe Patna High Court 
too remarked that the law was so baffl- 
ing that few among the uninitiated could 
hope to understand or apply the law to 
their own affairs with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty and yet there u as the 
well settled legal maxim that ignorance- 
of law was no excuse (2; So it is high time 
that an attempt is made to codify la- 
simple language the bulk of the impor- 
taht penal Jaws of India at one place 

REFORM OF.THE LAW OF CRL 
i MINAL PROCEDURE 

It is perhaps in the field of procedural 
law particularly the police procedural 

fi Mr JoiIimS 0 Uuni Iav it AI& 

WS Jenr SB (37) 
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• law relating to investigation and detec- 
! tion of offences .that most of the reforms 
: are called for. The distinction between 
cognizable' and non-cognizable offences 
seems to be an outmoded one and needs 
to be done away with, if not completely, 
at least in regard to offences affecting law 
and order and general well-being of the 
community. Such a distinction does not 
seem to occur in the occidental countries 
including the United States of America, 
where the police give quick relief to the 
aggrieved citizens both in petty and 
serious cases. This categorisation appears 
to have been introduced by an alien gov- 
ernment with a view to economise gov- 
ernment expenditure on police.(3) Ano- 
ther reason behind this distinction might 
have been that most of the non-cognizable 
offences did not affect society at large 
and as such police intervention was not 
considered necessary. The aggrieved in- 
dividual was, therefore, asked to seek his 
redress in a Court of law. These argu- 
ments are hardly tenable in a Welfare 
State. When the socio-economic policies 
of the modern state have progressively 
urged the state to give up its nineteenth 
centuary philosophy of “laissez-faire” 
and induced it to give protection to the 
economically backward classes against 
exploitation,(4) it is not understood why 
a citizen aggrived by an offence, even 
though of a so-called > relatively minor 
nature (but all non-cognizable offences 
are not so), should be asked to waste his 
own money, time and energy in trying 
to seek justice from a Court of law by 
employing his own lawyer, especially in 
days when jurists all over the world are 
thinking of giving free legal aid even to 
the accused. 

Moreover, it is a matter of surprise to 
the layman that when he goes to the near, 
by police-station — the visible State machi- 
nery for maintaining law and order — 
with complaints of minor law violations, 
he is told to knock at the door of a distant 
Court. He naturally feels that the police 
are remiss in the performance of their 
duty or are taking the side of the accused. 
And such an impression further bedevils 
the already none-too-happy police-public 
relationship. From sociological point of 
view as well, it is difficult to appreciate 
the rationale behind this distinction. A 
person who risks the lives of hundreds of 
persons by disobeying the quarantine rule 

3. Biroo T. State. AIR 1960 All 609 ; 1960 Cri L J 

1059. ' ‘ - - 

4. P. B. Gaiendragaakar, _C. J. of 'India : Law, 

Liberty and Social jnstico, 1965, pp 63-64. 


(S.'271 1. P. C.) or selling noxious food. 
(S. 273 I P. C.) or adulterating food, drink 
or drug (Ss. 272. 274, and 275 I.P.C), com- 
mits only a non-cognizable offence, while 
a person who causes a slight injury to a. 
single individual with the tip of a pen- 
knife is guilty of a cognizable offence (5)' 
, Maintenance of law and order through 
the effective administration of criminal 
justice ought to be entirely a State res- 
ponsibility. In this view of things even, 
in regard to the so-called minor offences 
involving breaches of the peace and conse- 
quently of established social order, the 
State must take upon itself the role of the 
prosecutor, for, if such minor violations 
"of the law go unpunished, they, in the 
Tong run. produce a much greater confla- 
gration (6) Even an eminent jurist of the 
stature of S almond felt that “only when 
the criminal has to answer for his deed to- 
the State itself will true criminal law be 
successfully established and maintain- 
ed.(7) Offences worthy of punishment 
should thus cease to be matters between, 
private persons and become matters be- 
tween the wrong-doers and the com- 
munity at large (8) 

Ca) Enlargement of the scope of cognisable 
offences. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
it is suggested that this distinction be- 
tween cognizable and non-cognizable- 
offences be done away with completely. 
If that is not considered feasible at this, 
stage, at least the non-cognizable offences 
which directly or indirectly affect the law 
and order situation or have a pernicious 
effect on society at large, be made cogniz- 
able by amending the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. In this context, without trying 
to be exhaustive, one could perhaps men- 
tion Ss. 153A, 155, 156, 160, 186, 183, 189. 
190, 202, 264, 265. 271, 272, 273. 274, 275. 
276,278.284, 288, 290, 295 A, 298. 323. 352. 
355, 370, 384-389, 434, 468, 471,477A, 482, 
484. 486. 487, 493, 498, 504, 505. 506. 507. 
509, and 510 of the Indian Penal Code, 
by way of e.xample, 

(bj Amendment of the Law relating to Investi- 
gation as suggested by the Law Commission of 
1955 : 

The law relating to police investigation, 
as contained in the Code of Criminal! 

5. Hari Singh Gour ; Penal Law of India, 1903, 
Yol. 11, p. 1635. . . , , 

C. Forn case of this nature a reference is invited to 
Baladin v. State of U. P., AIR 1956 S G 181=- 
J956 Cri L J 345. ' 

- -7.- Salmond : On Jurisprudence, lllh Edn. 1957. 
p. 114. 

8. Ibid. 
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Procedure also needs to be amended to 
make it more effective and foolproof In 
this connection some of the weighty re- 
commendations of the Law Commission 
of India as mentioned below ought to be 
given effect to without further d«ay 

(i) When a police officer records a state 
ment under S 161 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code the person making the state 
ment if he is able to read it for himself 
■should be required to read what has been 
recorded and sign and date it and certify 
that It IS a correct record of his statement 

(ii) The law should be amended so as to 
provide that the investigating officer 
should record the statement'of every per 
son whom the prosecution proposes to eva. 
mine as a witness and that the statement 
should as far as possible be in the wit 
ness’s o\\ n words 

(ill) Section 103 of the Criminal Proce 
•dure Code may be amended so as to per 
mit the officer conducting a search to call 
as witnesses even persons not residing in 
<he locality 

(iv) Section 167 of the Criminal Proce 
dure Code should be amended to enable a 
Magistrate to remand an accused into 
custody for a period exceeding fifteen 
days if investigation is not completed 
avithin that period The law should how. 
ever also fix a maximum period beyond 
-which such a remand cannot be granted 

(v) The duty of supplying copies of 
statements of witnesses documents and 
the like to the accused should be placed 
upon the Court and not upon the police 

(v i) In cases w here the documents to be 
supplied to the accused are voluminous 
the Court might be empow ered to dispense 
■with such supply and instead allow the 
-avanivifti’ JwuLhv xnmuwi’ itj* AWiir 

in Court (9) 

(e) Suggestions for further Amendment of 
4he Police Procedural Law 

(i) S«£i<m J6I Gnmmol P 0 

At present it is no offence in this coun- 
try to make a deliberately false statement 
before the investigating officer, for the 
corresponding penal section i e S 193 
cf the Indian Penal Code punishes making 
cf a false statement only when there is an 
cbliMtion to state the truth Section 161 
<(2) Criminal P C merely lays down that 
:a person who is being examined by a 
police-officer in course of an investigation 
” shall be bound to answer all questions” 
relating to the case under investigation 

9 Fcnrleentb C«p<3tl ef CoistBunon cf 

ladUi 19^3 Tot. 11, pp 763-761 


Other than questions the answer to which 
would have a tendency to expose him to 
a criminal charge or to a penalty or for 
feiture Since the word truly” does not 
figure in S 161 (2) Criminal P C after 
the word answer” the penal provision 
contained in S 179 Penal Code does not 
also have any application in regard to a 
case of refusal to answer questions put 
by the investigating officer in course of 
tne investigation This indeed is a sencnw 
lacuna in the police procedural law and 
It only encourages unscrupulous wit 
nesses to he with impunity Moreover, 
such witnesses can state one thing to the 
investigating officer and quite a different 
thing to the trial Court (10) In its present 
form the section thus fills to curb the 
vice of perjury which is rather wide 
spread in this country and indirectly 
hampers the cause of investigation If the 
purpose of an investigation is to find out 
the truth and if it is the duty of a citizen 
to assist in the discovery of that truth by 
honestly supplying the information in his 
possession the section needs to be amend 
cd forthwith bv inserting the word truly” 
after the wore! answer’ so as to make 
it incumbent on every w itnesb to state 
the truth and thus help in the adminis 
tration of justice Certainly the State 
cannot tell the citizens that we have 
appointed a police force fop the preven 
tion and detection of offences but you 
have no legal duty to co operate with it 
by telling the truth It is like saying I 
have passed a statute but I do not propose 
to abide by it ’(11) If some members of 
the police force are found remiss or 
wanting the remedy lies not in stigmatis- 
ing the entire force nor in making the 
force ineffective but in taking stern 
ihAlV fnru’ uhinn-Anwnt'V 

against these defaulting members Such 
an amendment should not however be 
made operative In the case of an accused 
as he cannot be compelled to be a w itness 
against himself (12) 


(tt) Section 162 Crmtnal P C 
This section as it now stands can only 
be used by the accused to contradict a 
witness for the prosecution with refer- 
ence to his previous statement recorded 
^ the investigating officer under S 161 
Criminal P C In the same manner w ith 
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the permission of the Court the prosecu- 
tion too can, as and when necessary, con- 
tradict its own witness with reference to 
■such a statement. Thus, this section can- 
not be used either by the defence or by 
the prosecution to contradict a witness 
who though examined by the police at the 
stage of investigation, is not examined by 
the prosecution as a witness in court. 
This means if such a witness comes on 
behalf of the defence, neither party will 
be in a position to show by means of cross- 
examination that he is resiling from his 
original statement before the police.(13) 
This further signifies that the veracity of 
such a defence witness cannot be chal- 
lenged Successfully as he is "not a witness 
for the prosecution ” This argument also 
holds good with equal force even if such 
a witness comes as a Court witness under 
S. 540, Criminal P’ C.(14) So this glaring 
■defect needs to be remedied. 

Another grave shortcoming of this sec- 
tion is that it runs counter to the provi- 
sions of S. 157 of the Indian Evidence Act 
which permits a party to use the ' former 
•statement of a witness to corroborate his 
latter testimony in Court. It only means 
that the evidence which could have 
shown the consistency of conduct of the 
witness and -thus enhanced his credi- 
bility, has to be shut out completely from 
the Court Ihis is certainly not conducive 
to the administration of justice How 
many times have we not noticed a bewil- 
dered villager pointing an accusing finger 
to the investigating officer and saying, 
•‘so many witnesses testified to the occur- 
rence in your very presence and even the 
accused admitted his guilt and yet he has 
gone scot-free,” But does the innocent 
.villager know that neither the statement 
•of the witness, nor the statement of the 
accused, far less his confession before the 
police, goes in evidence before a Court of 
law and the mistrust of the police though 
conceived more than a century ago con- 
tinues as strongly as ever before even in 
the changed circumstances of today? It 
is, therefore, suggested that even though 
a confession to an investigating officer 
below the rank of a gazetted officer is not 
made admissible (and that is the lecom- 
mendation of the Law Commission), yet 
it is high time that this section was 
-amended to admit statements of witnesses 
before the inves tigating police as corro- 

13. Laxman Ealn v. Stats of Mabarashtra, AIB 19SS 
SC 1390 : 1963 Cn L J 1617. 

B4. Bhnpal v. Emperor, (1940) 44 Cal W K 451; 
Gnrnditta v, Empsror, AIB 1927 Lab 713 ; 28 
Cn L J 823. 
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borative evidence on behalf of either 
party. 

Similarly, the non-confessional state- 
ment of the accused before the investigat- 
ing police which often represents the 
truth on first blush of events and shows 
his untutored line of defence, should be 
allowed to go in evidence for either party. 
Commenting on this aspect of the matter 
Mr. Justice Mack observed in Sitaram- 
ayya’s case that the shutting out under 
S. 162, Criminal P. C., of what the accused 
tells a police-officer when first questioned, 
opens the way for all kinds of statements 
being made in the committing magis- 
trate’s Court and also at the trial in con- 
formity with advised lines of defence, 
which are, of course, impossible to verify 
and places the prosecution (or should we 
say truth and justice) at a great disadvan- 
tage.{15) In view of the existing state 
of the law, the learned judge, therefore, 
advised the police to take the accused 
befoie a Magistrate, whether he makes 
a confession or not, and have a statement 
recorded under S 164, Criminal P C., so 
that the accused person can be fixed to 
one explanation when placed in a position 
which becomes incriminating unless he 
can offer a satisfactory account for his 
behaviour. 

REFORM OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 
{a) Section 25, Evidence Act. 

This section makes all confessions be- 
fore a police-officei inadmissible in evi- 
dence and this would be so even if the 
Inspector-Geneial of Police were to 
record a confession by his own hand. 
Apart from being a permanent blot on 
the police, it often shuts out valuable 
evidence and leads to failure of justice 
and undeserved acquittals to the bewil- 
derment of the common man (16) The 
position on this score is, however, entirely 
different in England where confession 
before any police-officer, even of the rank 
of a constable, would be perfectly admis- 
sible in evidence It is not known why 
even after two decades of independence 
and inspite of the existence of an inde- 
pendent and vigilant judiciary a little 
more of trust cannot still be placed in 
the cent percent national police-forces 
of today. Moreover, the Indian Police is 
not just the same as it was a few decades 
ago Its higher ranks are manned iiy 

15. In ro, Sltaramnyya, AIB 1953 Mad Cl : 1953 Cri 

L J 246. 
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officers who generally have not only the 
benefits of the highest liaberal education 
available in the country^ but in most 
cases come through a stiS competitive 
examination And those u ho go up to its 
gazetted ranks from the subordinate 
cadre would hardly go up the ladder if 
they were officers of the type who had 
been indulging in questionable methods 
in the investigation of cases 
Even in regard to the officers of the 
subordinate ranks the position has mate- 
rially changed from what it used to be a 
few years ago In many States of India 
graduates and even doublegraduates from 
respectable families are now joining the 
cadre of the investigating officers as sub- 
inspectors of police In the circumst 
stances it is indeed demoralising to a 
sophisticated person to know that the 
moment he joins the service of the State 
as one of the guardians of the public 

{ leace his reputation in the eye of the 
aw should go down to such an extent 
that what a person has stated to him 
even absolutely voluntarily should not go 
m evidence at all Perhaps this is not 
the best way to promote either sell res- 
pect or a sense of responsibility amongst 
the officers of the investigating cadre 
Trust begets trust and it is high time 
that some trust was placed in the Indian 
Police in this matter In the case of 
Mothai Thevar Mr justice Mack of the 
Hon’ble Madras High Court observed 1 
-should like to give expression for what it 
IS worth to the view which I have had 
for sometime that the distrust and appre 
hensions of the police founded on condi 
tions of lack of education character and 
integrity amongst the subordinate police 
in 1372 do not exist today at any rate in the 
same degree and that the time has come 
for a modification of these three sections’ 
(i e Ss 25 26 and 27 Evidence Act) and 
S 162 Criminal P C and the bringing 
of the law relating to confession more 
into line with that of the United Kingdom 
nhich permits a police-officer to say in 
evidence what an accused person told 
him at the time of his arrest but rigorously 
shuts out any confession which the Court 
has no reason to think was not made 
voluntarily It Is my vle^v that there 
moval of these shackles from police 
testimony is necessary if they aretobe 
evolved into a responsible force* deserv- 
ing of the confidence of tlie public the 
Barand the-CDiiTts~~wh!elrcan*be relied 
upon to deal severelv with any police- 
officer found guilty of concocting a eon 
fession or givfng false evidence lo this 


direction’ — (Italics mine here in single 
quotation Ed )fl7) 

The Law Commission of India too has 
recommended that confessions made to 
gazetted police officers in Presidency 
towns or in other places of like import 
tance m cases investigated by them 
shouldbe made admissible in evidence (IS) 
It IS however felt that this relaxation id 
favour of admissibility of confessions be- 
fore gazetted police officers should be ex- 
tended everywhere irrespective of the 
fact whether the concerned cases are in 
vesligated by them or not There might 
be some reason for saying that when a 
gazetted officer personally investigates a 
case he mav be interested in the outcome 
of It but there can be none at all if the 
case IS not investigated by him It is to 
be hoped that in view of the changed cir 
cumstances better training facilities and 
supenor quality of personnel now progres 
sively manning even the lower investtgai 
me cadre of the police in this country 
voluntary confessions to officers of and 
above the rank of sub inspector of police 
would be made admissible in evidence iQ 
not too distant a future And even if there 
IS still some reluctance to give this power 
immediately to officers of Oie rank of sub 
inspector of police at least confessions 
made before supenor officers of and above 
the rank of Peputy Superintendent of 
Police should be made admissible m 
evidence without further delay 

(b) Section Sfy Evidence Act 
This section as it now stands bars the 
admissibility of a statement within the 
meaning of S 27 Evidence Act even ii 
such a statement leads to tJie discovery of 
a fact unless the person making the state- 
ment was in fact In police custody at 
the time of making such statement 
Though judicial decisions have given a 
most extended meaning to the expression 
police custody” and held that whenever 
an accused appears before a police officer 
and makes an incriminating statement 
he IS deemed to be m police custody (19) 
yet the legal position remains as puzzling 
as ever before In Durlav’s case Rankin 

17 In re MctUl Tberer, AIB 19^2 lUd £85 ld..a 
CriLJ124D 

*8 Report ol the Lev Ceauninicn of Icdia 19.<8. 

Vol II, p 7C3 

19 gUtecin^ » Deonjin DpedhyerAlE 1960 SC 
1125=sl360CriLJ 1504 ^ntokbi t Emperor, 
AlP 1933 P*1 149 {SB)* lie^l femen>br»Dce/ t 
X elll, Am 1922 Cal S42ss22 Cri L 3 562 la re» 
Bamebondra, AIB 1960 ilod 191 s i960 Cr b 0 
eie. 
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I. observed, “There might be reason in 
saying that if a man is in custody, what 
he may have said cannot be admitted in 
evidence, but there can be none at all in 
saying that it is inadmissible in evidence 
against him because he is not in cus- 
tody” (20) Though the Supreme Court has 
rehabilitated S. 27 of the Evidence Act by 
its decision in Deoman Upadhya’s case, 
yet this paradox pointed out by Rankin, 

J. , has not so far been resolved by appro- 

priate legislative action (21) Without go- 
ing into the long legislative history of 
this section, suffice it to say that the sec- 
tion in question should be so recast as to 
make all statements leading to the dis- 
covery of facts admissible in evidence 
whether the person making the statement 
is at liberty or in police custody. The 
class of persons giving such information 
to the police without surrending them- 
selves to custody, e. g , by means of a 
letter, though uncommon, is by no means 
rare. (22) ' 


20. Durlav v. Emperor, AIR 1922 Oal 297 = 33 Cri 
L 3 546. 

21. S C Satkar, Law of Evidence; 1964, Vol. 1, 

p 287. 

22 Dissenting Judgment of Subba Eao J. in State of 
U P. V. Deoman Upadbya, AIB 1960 SC 1125= 
1960 Cr L J 1504; Baleswar Eai v. State of 
Bihar, 1964 (1) Or L J 564 (SC). 


CONCLUSION 

- It is hoped that the very limited amend- 
ments of the law, as suggested in this 
paper, would not be regarded as either 
sweeping or far too radical in their scope 
and amplitude It has got to be realised 
that though the individual rights of the 
accused have to be respected even while 
he is facing an indictment for an offence, 
yet the protection of society demands that 
the malefactor should be successfully 
brought to book so that the law-abiding 
citizens can follow their avocations of 
life in an atmosphere of peace and tran- 
quillity. Of course, criminal investiga- 
tion has to be conducted with a sense of 
utmost fairness to the suspected criminal, 
but at the same time, it should not be 
made so ineffective as to permit "scores 
of guilty men” to escape punisment (23) 
“The difficulty of proceeding against of- 
fences is a great cause of feebleness in the 
executive power of justice, and of impu- 
nity to crime”.(24) Therefore, a system of 
procedural law that unduly restricts the 
activity of the law enforcement agency 
of the State indeed defeats the very pur- 
pose for which it exists. 

23. B. Deb, Principle oi Criminology, Criminal Law 

and Investigation, 1968, Vol, I, p. 173. 

24. Jeremy Bentbam, Theory of Legislation, Kegan 

Paul, 1896, pp. 420 421. 


FUDDLLED CRIMINATION 

(By M. MaBcus M. L., Advocate, Kottayam.) 

“Men only feel the smart but not the vice . . . 

"And certain laws by sufferers thought unjust . . .” 

(Imitations of Horace by Alexander Pope). 


The law makes provision for the admis- 
sion of confession in evidence in “Cri- 
minal Proceeding” due to its anxiety to 
catch at the hilt of guilt. The presump- 
ition of innocence of an accused is deep 
rooted in law, that is' why it ordains that 
the proof of guilt must be established 
■"beyond the shadow of reasonable doubt” 
by permitted and legal means • The 
whole framework of the law of evidence 
is designed to ensure this legal' proof. 

The basis of admissibility of confes- 
sion in "Criminal Proceedings” is, that 
Iwery person is the best guard of his own 
interests' and therefore any statement 
made by a person against himself must 
•contain truth. This is lire reason iwhy 
•Courts hold the view that a voluntaiy 
confession is best proof of guilt. > . 

The Indian Evidence Act in S. 24' de- 


dares that a confession caused by induce- 
ment, threat or promise from person in 
authority and having reference to the 
charge against the accused is irrelevent in 
criminal proceeding if it "appears” to the 
Court that the confession was precipitated 
in any of the aforesaid forbidden modes. 
The word "appears” gives the scope for 
judicial discretion in determining the vol- 
untary nature of a confession. The 
quantum of proof evidencing induce- 
ment is lesser and. it is brought forth in 
Re. Ahmad. AIR 1939 Mys 82 where their 
-Lordships Ramayya and Mallappa ob- 
served “S. 24 does not contemplate such 
strict proof as required by S. 3 for hold- 
ing that a confession Avas caused by in- 
ducement, threat or ' promise.” The same 
note is struck in a Calcutta case Emperor 
v.Thakurdas Mala, AIR 1943 Cal 625 ; 45 
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Cn L J 155 holding it is not necessaiy 
that It should be proved that the confes 
Sion was brought about by improper in. 
ducement It is quite sufhcient if the 
circumstances are placed before the Court 
which would make it appear that the 
confession was so induced ” These rulings 
are sufhcient to indicate the caution with 
which a Court would admit a confession 
in evidence As a correlative of this piinci. 
pie the burden of proving that a confes- 
sion IS voluntarly is saddled on the pro- 
secution Section 164 Clause 3 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure while pres- 
cribing the mode of recording confession 
by a Magistrate makes it imperative that 
the Magistrate should have reason to 
believe’ that the accused made the con 
fession voluntarily This principle is ex- 
pressed bv saying it is only when an 
accused person speaks with animus con 
hlendi that his utterance becomes a con 
fession —Page 152 Principles and Digest 
of the Law of Evidence by M Monir 
The Indian Penal Code uliile defining 
reason to believe" says i person is said 
to have reason to believe a thing if he 
has suIBcient cause to believe that thing 
but not otherwise" 

Various types of inducements used to 
eke out confessional statements are men 
tioned in the books but we are concerned 
with the specific case of inducement 
caused by supply of intoxicants to the 
accused and it is difficult to hold the 
view that a drunken confession could be 
admitted in evidence even if the liquor 
was administered to the accused without 
reference to the charge Taylor in his 
* A Treatise on the Law of Evidence’ 2nd 
Edition at Page 595 mentions the case of 
R.v. Sj])l5bjii3yf)535),Tflanfi.P; W.'juynig 
that a confession is admissible even if the 
prisoner is made drunk since the adminis 
tration of liquor may not have any re- 
ference to the charge In this connec- 
tion it IS pertinent to refer A treatise on 
the System of Evidence in Trials at 
Common Law " Vol I by Prof ^Vlgmore 
at Page 922 where he observes notice 
here hrst that a confession in the langu 
age of Lord Hale is a conviction or in 
Sergant Haw kin's phrase the highest 
conviction that can be made” 

I do not think that we can with pro- 
priety make any discnmination betsveen 
cases of liquor inducement made with or' 
without reference to the charge The 
modem development in mental science 
has revealed that the pronounced effect of 
alcohol is the lifting of the curtain of 


inhibition in man so much so this volun- 
tary act of inhibiting a thing is struck at 
the root In this circumstance how can 
we say that the confession of a drunk 
accused is voluntary simply because the 
inducement of drink was made without 
reference to the charge It folloyvs there 
fore that we cannot fit any hard and fast 
rule on the point Roscoes Criminal 
Evidence ’ 15th Edition page 41 treating of 
inducement of a temporal nature reveals 
on this point there are but few autho. 
rities” Sexton 1882 said if you will give 
me a glass of gm I will tell you all about 
It" and the glass of gm was given to him 
He then made the confession which 
Best J refused to admit in evidence Thus 
the pivot of a confessional statement is 
Its voluntariness which is well illustrated 
W Phipson in his Work on Evidence 8th 
Edition page 219 explaining the principle- 
to the effect that the voluntary act of con 
fessing a crime is a wilfur act When 
we examine the wilfulness in the con. 
fession of a drunken accused we appre 
ciate the fallacy of the strict interpre 
tation of law on confession with the legal 
quibble that liquor offered to an accused 
without reference to the charge against 
him IS productive of a blemishless con- 
fession It may be mentioned that all 
other modes of inducement do allow the- 
accused to use his intelligence to succumb- 
to It or not but inducement by liquor 
stands on a dideient footing since liquor 
banishes the reason of the accused Let 
us cast an eye on Muslim Law on this 
matter Principles of Mohammedan Juris- 
prudence by Abdur Rahim pace 362 reads, 
an admission must however be uncondi- 
tional and it must be voluntary so that if 
obtained by coercion it is not binding, 
nor ft mabe in jeSr"' T am nrorevunveniuti 
with the terminal portion of the lines, 
quoted The drunken accused may even 
speak in a tone of jest and the Magistrate- 
might not feel it as planted emotion He- 
may not find visible facia] expression of 
fear in the accused but none the less the 
accused IS incapacitated by the drink to 
appreciate what he speaks and its real 
consequence since his inhibition is wiped 
away by alcohol 

The General Hindu Jurisprudence’*' 
(Tagore Law Lectures) by Priyanath Sen 
treating of the adjectival law on page 373. 
observes A decision obtained by fraud, 
or force is liable to be vacated on proof 
that It was so obtained so also a litigation 
against a person not in sound state of 
mind by reason of intoxication is void 
and is to be annulled 
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To conclude it suffices to say that the 
state of law regarding inducement by 
liquor to confess as it exists today is liable 
to destroy the safety of an accused in a 
criminal trial I am of the opinion that 
legislative interference should take place 
to enable the medical examination of an 
accused including his blood test to ap- 
praise the quantum of alcohol in him 
with reference to his liquor tolerance 
prior to the recording of his confession 
by a Magistrate. This will avert un- 
knowing injustice at the hands of judicial 
officers, and at the same time give more 
moral support to a conviction by him. 
This will be a practical device ensuring 
the safety of the prisoner at the dock and 


stability of judicial integrity. That is why 
Prof. G D. Nokes of the University of 
London says “an admission must be a- 
conscious act and if it is not it will have 
very little weight. The effect of anesthe^ 
tics and drugs remain to be decided in 
England.” ‘An Introduction to Evidence,’ 
2nd Edition, page 262. 

The cult utterance of Justice Harlam 
Stone “The law itself is on trial in every 
case as well as the cause before if’’ 
(Harness and Teetters in their “New Hori- 
zons in Criminology”), is most applica- 
ble to this state of Law of Evidence touch- 
ing inducement of a temporal nature 
leading to confession of guilt, by the- 
drunken accused. 


THE FOREIGN MARRIAGE ACT, 19S9 
(Act 33 of 1969)^ 

jSlst August, 1969.1 

An Act to make provision relating to 
marriages of citizens of India outside 
India. 

Be it enactecl by Parliament in the Twen- 
tieth Year of the Bepnblio of India as fol. 
lows:-. 

CHAPTER I 
PRELllimAR'S 

1. Short title. 

This Act may be called the Foreign Mat. 
tiBge Act, 1969. 

2. Definitions. 

In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires,— 

(a) ’’degrees of prohibited relationship” 
shall lave the same meaning as in the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954; 

(b) "district,” in relation to a Marriage 
Officer, means the area within which the 
duties of bis office are to be dissharged; 

(c) "foreign country” means a country or 
place outside India, and includes a ship which 
is for the time being in the territorial waters 
of such a country or place; 

(d) "Marriage Officer" means a person ap. 
pointed under section 8 to be a Marriage 
Officer, 

a. Received the assent of the President on 
81-8.1969. Act pnllished in Gaz. of Ind., 
81-8-1969, Pt. n-S. 1, Ext. p. 389. 

For Statement of Objects and Bessons, see 
Gaz. of Ind., 10.5-1963, Pt. II-S. 2, Ext. 
p. 451; and for Joint Committee Report, 
see Gaz. of Ind,, 12-7-1969; Pt. II-S. 2, 
Ext. p. 8. 


(e) "official house, ’’ in relation to a Mar-- 
riage Officer, means — 

(0 the official house of residence of the' 
officer; 

(ii) the office in which the business of the, 
officer IS transacted; 

(lii) a prescribed place, and 

(f) ''prescribed” means prescribed by rales, 
made under this Act. 

3. Marriage Officers. 

For the purposes of this Act, the Central’ 
Government may, by notification in the 
Official Gazette, appoint snob of its diplomatic 
or consular officers as it may think fit to be 
Marriage Officers for any foreign country. 

Explamtion — In this seotion, "diplomatic 
offiosr" means an ambassador, envoy, minister, 
high commiBsiocer, oommissioner, charged’ 
affairs or other diplomatio representative or 
a counsellor or secretary of an embassy, lega- 
tion or high commisBion. 

CHAPTER n 

SOLBiraizATION OF FOREIGN MARRIAGES 

4. Conditions relating to solemnization 
of foreign marriages. 

A marriage between parlies one of whom 
at least is a citizen of India may be solemn, 
nized under this Act by or before a Marriage 
Officer in a foreign conntry, if, at the time of 
the marriage, the following conditions are. 
fulfilled, namely : — 

(a) neither party has a sponse living, 

(b) neither party is an idiot or a Innatio, 

(o) the bridegroom has completed the age 

of twenty-one years and bride the age of 
eighteen years at the time of the marriage and 

(d) the parties ate not within the degrees- 
of prohibited relationship : 



E6 

Provided that where the pereoaal law or 
« oaetom goveraiDg at least one of the pariira 
permits of a marriage between them eneh 
marriage may be solemnized ootwithstandiDg 
that they are witbio the degrees of prohibited 
celatiosship 

r X X X * * 

CHAPTEB V 
Penalties 

19 Punishment for bigamy 

(1) Any person whose mutiAgo is eolemni 
aed or deemed to have been eolemnized nnder 
this Act and who, dating the enhsistence of 
his marriage contracts any other marriage in 
India ehall be snbject to the penalties pro- 
vided in eiction 491 and section 495 of the 
Indian Penal Code and the marriage bo con 
traeted shall he void 

(2) The provieions of enb section (I) apply 
alas to any each offence committed by aoy 
Citizen of India withont and beyond India 

20 Punishment for contravention of cer 
tain other conditions for marriage 

Any citizen of India who procntee a mar 
nags of himsslf or beieelf to be solemnized 
eader this Act in contrereatioo of the cotdt 
iioQ specified la danse (o) or danse (d) of 
eeetion 4 eball be pQnisbabIe~ 

(a) ID the case of a contsaventioa of the 
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condition specified in danse (c) of section 4, 
with simple imprisonment which may extend 
to fifteen daye or with fine which may extend 
to one thousand tnpeee, or with both, and 

(b) m the case of a contravention of the 
condition epecified in danse (d) of eeotion 4 
with eimpfe imprisonment which may extend 
to one month, or with fine which may extend 
to one tbonsand rupees or with both 

21 Punishment for false declaration 

if any citizen of lodia for tbeporpossoi 
procoring a marriage intentionally— 

(a) where a declaration le leqntred by this 
Act makes a false declaration or 

(b) where a notice or certificate is required 
by this Act signs a false notice or certificate, 
be ehall be pnnisbable with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three jears and 
ehall also be liable to fine 

22 Punishment for wrongful action of 
Matnago Ollicer 

Any Marriage Officer who knowingly and 
witlolly soUffiDizBi a marriage under this Act 
IB contravention of any oi the provisions of 
this Act ehall be pnniehable with eimple im 
prironment which may ixteod to one yesr ot 
with fine which msy extend to five bondrei 
rapeesor with both 

X X X X z 


To amends 200 (ai) Criminal P C 


TO AMEND S 200 
(Si/ Bcdbib Gbardba Bat, i 

Misconception generally arises lo the 
mind of Magistrates as to the scope of 
S 200 (aa) of the Criminal P C which 
runs as follows — 

When the cornnlatnt is made m writ 
ing nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to require the examination of a 
complainant in any case in which the 
•complaint has been made by a court or 
by a public servant acting or purporting 
to act in the discharge of his official 
duties ” 

The examination of a complainant” 
means his examination under S 200 Cn- 
xninal-P C when the petition of coin- 
plamt has been filed and not examination 
of the complainant during the whole 
trial No complainant can ever be ex- 
empted from examination during the 
eourse of the trial 

Take for instance there is a Municipal 
Prosecution on the complaint of a Chair- 


(aa), CRIMINAL P C 

1 ifc. Advocate Mrdnapore W B ) 
man, S 200 (aa) does not exempt hfs 
evamiJialiDn during trial But the Chair- 
man though a material witness is not 
examined. , 

The Magistrate wrongly conceives that 
the Chairman need not be examined be- 
cause he IS privileged under S 200 (aa) 
Criminal P C ^ 

On the background of such a miscon. 
ception of the Taw an order of conviction 
amounts to miscarriage of justice 
It is therefore suggested that after 
S 200 (aa) Criminal F C the following 
clause may be added — j 

but this does not exempt any public 
servant from examination as a P \V — 
during the course of the trial ” Unless the 
law is amended and made etpjicft un- 
warranted i and Illegal prosecution by 
public servants shall go unnoticed ~in. 
noceot men shall suffer and the cause ol 
justice will be made li casualty 
^ il J l " - ‘ ' 
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4970 Cri. L. J. 1 (¥ol. 76, C. N, 1)= 

AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 7 
(V 57 C 3) 

(From Punjab. 1966 Cri LJ 734) 

J. C. SHAH, S. M. SIKRI AND 
V. RAMASWAMI, JJ. 

Municipal Corporation of Delhi, Appel- 
lant V. Jagdish Lai and another. Respon- 
dents. 

Criminal Appeal No. 8 of 1966, D/- 27- 
5-1969. 

(A) Delhi Municipal Corporation Act 
(1957), S. 476 (1) (h) — Expression “other 
legal "proceedings” in S. 476 (1) (h) in- 
cludes po\Yer to institute complaint be- 
fore Magistrate — Power can be exer- 
cised only by the Commissioner — Act 
contains no provision which confers the 
nower on any one else. AIR 1960 SC 
-576 & AIR 1936 PC 253 (2), Rel. on. 

(Para 3) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 417 (3) — 
"Complainant” — Prosecution under S. 20, 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
Offence committed within tlie Delhi Muni- 
cipal Corporation area — Complaint can 
be filed eitlier by the Mmiicipal Corpo- 
ration or by a person authorised by it in 
that behalf by a general or special order 
— - Municipal prosecutor authorised by 
resolution of Municipal Corporation to file 
complaint — In filing the complaint ho 
acts only in a representative capacity and 
the municipal corporation is tire com- 
plainant within the meaning of S. 417 (3), 
'Criminal P. C. — Qui per alium facit per 
seipsum facere videtur (he who does an 
act thiough another is deemed in law to 

JM'JM/D4G0/69/MKS/D 
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do it himself) — Hence petition for spe- 
cial leave for filing appeal against acquit- 
tal of accused and the appeal petition 
filed by the Mimicipal Corporation is pro- 
perly instituted: 1966 Cri LJ 734 (Punj), 
Reversed — (Prevention of F^ood Adulte- 
ration Act (1954), S. 20 (D) — (Civil P. C. 
(1908), Preamble — Maxims — Qui per 
alium facit per seipsum facere videtm") — - 
(Contract Act (1872), S, 226 — Complaint 
filed by Mum'cipal prosecutor on autho- 
rity of resolution of Mum'cipal Corpora- 
tion — Complainant is Municipal Corpo- 
ration). (Para 4) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1960) AIR 1960 SC 576 (V 47)= 

1960-2 SCR 739=1960 Cri LJ 752, 
Ballabhdas Agarwala v. J. C. 
Chakravarty 3 

(1936) AIR 1936 PC 253 (2) (V 23)= 

63 Ind App 372, Nazir Ahmad v. 

King Empeior 3 

Mr. Bishan Narain, Senior Advocate 
(M/s K. K, Raizada and A G. Ratna- 
parkhi, Advocates, with him), for Appel- 
lant, Mr Sardar Bahadur and Miss You- 
gindra Khushalani, Advocates, for Respon- 
dent No 1; Mr R N. SachOiey, Advo- 
cate, for Respondent No. 2 
The following Judgment of Uie Court 
was delivered by 

RAMASWAIVH, J.: On August 29, 1960, 
Shri Sham Sunder Mathur, Municipal 
prosecutor of the Delhi Municipal Corpo- 
ration filed a complaint in the Court of 
Magistrate First Class against the respon- 
dent, Jagdislilal under Section 7 read with 
Section 16 of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954 (37 of 1954 ) In 
the said complaint Shri Sham .Sunder 
Matliur saad that he was competent to file 
the complaint under Section 20 of the 
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aforesaid Act m accordance with 1 reso 
lution passed by the Corporation in its 
meeting held on December 23, 1958 By 
ins order dated April 30, 1962 the learned 
Magistrate acquitted the respondent The 
Delhi Municipal Corporation made an ap 
plication to the High Court asking for 
special leave under Section 417 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure to appeal 
against the order of acquittal The ap 
plication was granted on September 3, 
1962 Wien the appeal came up for hear 
mg a preliminary objection was raised on 
behalf of the respondent that the only 
per'-on competent to file the appeal was 
the complainant Shri Sham Sundar 
\lathur But the leave apphcation was 
not filed by him and therefore, the Mum 
cipal Corporation was not competent to 
prosecute the appeal It was contended 
that only the complainant was competent 
to present an application for special leave 
under Section 417 (3) of the Code of Cn 
minal Procedure As the complainant m 
this case was Shn Sham Sudar Mathur the 
appeal could not be filed b> the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation Tlie High Court 
upheld the preliminary objection of the 
respondent and dismissed the appeal by 
its order dateu April 29 1963 This appeal 
IS brought b> special lease on behalf of 
the Delhi Municipal Corporation against 
the judgment of the High Court dated 
Apnl 29 1963 m Cn A No 163 D of 
1962 

2 Section 20 of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act 1934 states 

(I) No nroseaition for an offence 
tinder this Act shall be instituted except 
b) or with the wTilten consent of, the 
Central Government or the State Covem 
.nwn^ ua’’ -1 .Incal .aiithnn^v or .a .person 
autlionscd in this belnlf b> general or 
special order bv the Central Government 
or the State Government or a local 
authonty 

Provided that a prosecution for an 
offence under this Act may be instituted 
by a purchaser referred to in Section 12, 
if he produces in Court a copy of the 
report of the public analyst along with 
the complaint 

• • • B" 

Section 417 sub sections (1) (2) and (S) 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure after 
its amendment by Act 26 of 1933 pnmde 

"(1) Subject to the provision- of sub 
section (5) the State Government may in 
any case direct the Public Prosecutor to 
present an appeal to the High Court from 
an onginal or apjiellatc order of acquittal 


passed bv any Court other than a High 
Court 

(2) If such an order of acquittal is pass- 
ed in any cast in which the offence has 
been investigated by the Delhi Speciai 
Pohee Establishment constituted under 
the Delhi Special Police Establishment 
Act, 1946 (XXXV of 1946), the Central 
Covcmmtnt may also direct the Public 
Prosecutor to present an appeal to the 
High Court from the order of acquittal 

(3) If such an order of acquittal is pass 
ed in any case instituted upon complaint 
and the High Court, on an application 
made to It by the complainant in this be- 
half grants special leave to appeal from 
the order of acquittal, the complainant 
may present such an appeal to the High 
Court 

« • B a B- 

3 The principal question to be deter 
mined IS whether the complaint dated 
August 29, 1960 was instituted by the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation It is argu 
ed on behalf of the respondent that the 
complauit petition was not made and sign- 
ed by the person competent under the 
Delhi Municipal Corponbon Act 1057 to 
exercise powers of the Corporation in the 
matter of institution of legal proceedings 
In oiir opinion there is substance in this 
contention Tlie only provision under the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1937, 
which confers powers to institute legal 
proceedings is Section 476 (1) (h) which 
states 

(I) The Commissioner may — 

» • B • 

Hi) institute and proseaite any suit or 
other legal proceeding or with the ap- 
proval of the Standing Committee with- 
draw from or compromise any suit or any 
claim for any sum not exceeding five him 
dred rupees which has been instituted or 
inadc in the name of the Corporation or 
of the Commissioner 

• • • s 

It is clear that the phrase other legal 
proceedings" includes the power to insti- 
lulc a complaint before a Magistrate and 
hence it is the Commissioner alone who 
®°*ild exercise the power as there is no 
other provision m the Act which confers 
such power on anyone else T^is view 
IS Supirorted b\ the decision of this Court 
in Bnllavdas Agarwala v T C ChaVra 
^rty 1960-2 SCR 739=fAIR 1950 SC 
576) in which it was pointed out that a 
complaint under the Calcutta Municipal 
Act 1923 as applied to the Municipaiitv 
of Howrah would only be filed by the 
anthonties menboned therein and not by 
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an ordinary citizen. Section 537 of tliat 
Act provided that tlie Commissioners may 
institute, defend or withdraw from legal 
proceedings under the Act, under Sec- 
tion 12 the Commissioners can delegate 
their functions to the Chairman, and tlie 
Chairman may in his turn delegate tlie 
same to tlie Vice-Chairman or to any 
mmiicipal officer. It was obser\'ed m that 
case tliat the machinery provided in the 
Act must be followed in enforcmg its pro- 
visions, and it was against tlie tenor and 
scheme of the Act to hold that Section 537 
was merely enabling in nature. The prin- 
ciple invoked in that case was tliat ad- 
opted by the Privy Council in Nazir Ali- 
mad V. King Emperor, 63 Ind App 372 at p. 
381=(AIR 1936 PC 253 (2) at p. 257) viz : 
that where a power is given to do a cer- 
tain thing in a certain way, the tlu'ng must 
be done in tliat way or not at all. It was, 
therefore, held that if a legal proceeding 
was instituted under die Municipal Act in 
question, it must be done in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act and not 
otherwise. 

4. But tlie question presented for 
determination m the present appeal is 
somewhat different Under Section 20 of 
Act 37 of 1954 the prosecution for the 
offence may be instituted eitlier (a) by the 
Central Government or the State Govern- 
ment or a local authority or (b) a person 
autliorised m that behalf by general or 
special order by the Central Government 
or the State Government or a local autho- 
rity Section 2 (vii) of Act 37 of 1954 
defines a “local authority” to mean “m 
die case of a local area which is a muni- 
cipality, die municipal board or municipal 
corporation”. A complaint under Sec- 
tion 20 of the Act may, therefore, be in- 
stituted eidier by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion or by a person authonsed m its be- 
half by general or special order by the 
Municipal Corporation. The Resolution of 
the Delhi Municipal Corporation dated 
December 23, 1958 reads as follows — 

"SUBJECT- Authonsmg die Municipal 
Prosecutor and the Assistant Municipal 
Prosecutor to launch Prosecutions under 
Section 20 of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954. 

The area under the jurisdiction of the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation has been 
declared a ‘local area' under Section 2 (vii) 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act, vide Chief Commissioner’s Notifica- 
tion No. F.32 (30)/58-M and PH (i), dated 
13th June, 1958 pubhshed in the Dellii 
Gazette (Part IV) dated 26th June, 1958 


and consequently the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Delhi IS the Local Authority for 
that area within the meaning of Section 2 
(vii) of the said Act. 

Section 20 of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954 contemplates the 
appointment of persons who shall be au- 
thorised to institute prosecutions under 
tins Act by die Local Authonty concern- 
ed. 

Shri Sham Sunder Mathur, M.A., LL B , 
Municipal Prosecutor and Shri Bankey 
Behan Tawkley, Assistant Mimicipal Pro- 
secutor were authorised by the erstwhile 
Delhi Municipal Committee under the 
above section ” 

C» O « « « 

“Shri Vijay Kumar Malhotra moved the 
following resolution, winch was seconded 
by Shri Prem Sagar Gupta 

Resolved that the recommendations of 
the Commissioner vide letter No 139/ 
Legal/58, dated 1st December, 1958, re- 
garding authorising the Municipal Prose- 
cutor and the Assistant Municipal Prose- 
cutor to launch prosecutions under Sec- 
tion 20 of the Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration Act, 1954 be approved 

The resolution was carried ” 

In the present case Shri Sham Sunder 
Mathur, Municipal Prosecutor filed the 
complaint under Section 20 of Act 37 of 
1954 under the authority given to him by 
the resolution of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion. Since the Municipal Corporation, 
Delhi is a local authority within the mean- 
ing of Section 20 of Act 37 of 1954 and 
Since it conferred autiiority on the Muni- 
cipal Prosecutor die complaint was pro- 
perly filed by Sham Sunder Mathur The 
question is whether the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation or Shri Matiiur was the com- 
plainant widiin the meaning of Section 417 
(3) of the Code of Crimmal Procedure. 

It was argued on behalf of die respon- 
dent that the complainant was Shn Sham 
Sunder Mathur, the Municipal Prosecutor 
and die Delhi Municipal Corporation was 
not competent to make an application for 
special leave under Section 417 (3), Cr. 

P. C. We are unable to accept this argu- 
ment as correct It is true that Shn Sham 
Sunder Mathur filed the complaint peti- 
tion on August 20, I960 But in filing the 
complaint Shri Mathur was not acting on 
his own personal behalf but was acting 
as an agent authorised by the Delhi Muni- 
cipal Corporation to file the complaint. 

It must, therefore, be deemed in the con- 
templation of law that the DeUii Munici- 
pal Corporation was the complainant in 
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the case The maxim qm per alium fatal 
per seipsum facere videhir (he who docs 
an act through another is deemed m law 
to do it himself) illustrates the general 
doctrine on which the law relatmg to the 
rights and liabilities of principal and agent 
depends We are therefore, of opinion 
that Shn Mathur \«as onl> acting in a re 
presenfative capacity and that the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation was the complai- 
nant within the meamng of Section 417 
(3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the petition for special leave and 
the appem petition were pro^ly insti- 
tuted by the Delhi Municipm Corpora- 
tion For these reasons we allow the ap 
peal set aside the ludgment of the High 
Court dated Apnl 9. 1965 and direct that 
the appeal should be remanded to the 
High Court for being heard afresh and 
disposed of according to law 

Appeal allowed 


1970 Cn L J 4 (Vol 76. C K 2) — 
AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 20 
(V 57 C 6) 

(From Calcutta)* 

S M Sim R S BACHAWAT AND 
V RAMASWAMI JJ 
Rash Behan Chatteqee, Appellant v 
Fagu Shaw and others Respondents 
Ciiminal Appeal No 5 of 1987 D/- 28- 
41969 

Penal Code (1860), Section 441 — In 
tention to annoy ~ Suit by A against B 
for eiectment and khas possession of dis 
puted land — Decree for ejectment pass 
ed — B s appeal against decree dismissed 
— In execution of decree, A obtaining 
actu^ pbysicil possession of land on 3-2- 
1903 witli police help — B trespassed on 
land on night of 1&-2 1963 and on 17 2- 
3963 they were foimd making preparations 
for construction of bamboo structures — 
Held tliat intcnbon of B was to annoy 
A who was in possession of land — 
Tliough the land rras lying \aamt alter 
A obtained possession the actual posses 
Sion must be held to be of A Law did 
not require that mlention must be to an 
noy person -who is actually present at time 
of trespass — Cn Rev No I8S of 1966, 
D/- 11 5 1966 (Cal), Resersed, AIR 1964 
SC 9SG, Applied (Paras 4, 5) 

•{CrT Re\m No 183 of 1966 D/ 11-5- 
19S6-Caf) ' 

JM/7U^iSs/697sSG/D 


Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1964) AIR 1964 SC 986 (V 51) = 

1964-5 SCR 916*1964 (2) Cn LJ 

57, Mathuri v State of Punjab 2 

Mr Suloimar Chose Adi ocafe, for Ap- 
pellant, Mr D N Mukherjee, Advocate, 
for Respondents (Nos I to 8) Afr P K 
Chakravarh, Advocate for Respondent 
(No 9) 

The following Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

SIKRI, J This appeal by special leave 
IS directed agamst the judgment of the 
High Court at Calcutta allowing the cn- 
nuoal revision and acquithng the res- 
pondents of the charge under S 447, 
I P C 

2 The only question which anses 
m the present appeal is whether 
on the facts and arcumstances of 
the case the intent to annoy the appel- 
lant has been established The law on 
the point IS now settled by this Court in 
Mathuri v Slate of Punjab 3964 5 SCR 
916 atp 927=(AIR 1964 SC 9S6 atp 991) 
Das Gupta, ] speaking for the Court 
after reviewing the authorities, stated the 
the law thus 

“The correct position m law may, in our 
opinion be stated thus In order to esta* 
blish that the entry on the property was 
with the intent to annoy intimidate or 
insult, it 15 necessary for the Court to be 
satisfied that causmg such annoyance in- 
timidation or insult was the aim of tiia 
entry, that it is not sufficient for ttat pur- 
pose to show merely that the natural 
consequence of the entry was likely to 
be annoyance intunidation or insult, and 
that this likely consequence was Imown 
to the person entering that in deciding 
whether the aim of the entry was the 
causing of such annoyance, mtimidabon 
or insult the Court has to consider all 
the relevant circumstances including the 
presence of knowledge that its natural 
consequences would be such annoyance, 
jnlimidation or insult and including ^so 
the probabihty of something also than the 
causmg of such Intimidation insult or 
annoyance, being the dommant intention 
which prompted the entry" 

This judgment was not brought to the 
notice of the High Court in this case 
In view of this judgment ft is not neces- 
sary to review the earlier High Court 
cases 

S The appellant gave the history of 
the dispute between himself and the res 
pendents m his evidence He slated that 
he and his three brothers filed title suit 
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No. 404 of 1951 in the first Court of Mun- 
siff at Serampur against the respondent 
Fagu Shaw praying for ejectment and 
khas possession of the land in dispute: 
tlie respondent Fagu Shaw contested the 
suit; on May 23, 1954, a decree of eject- 
ment was passed; against the judgment 
and decree the respondent Fagu Shaw 
preferred an appeal before the District 
Judge and tlie appeal was dismissed; the 
respondent Fagu Shaw preferred a second 
appeal to the Calcutta High Court wliich 
was dismissed summarily; the appellant 
e-^ecuted the decree and in September 
1962 when the Nazir of Serampur Civil 
Court witli process senders u’ent to take 
delivery of possession of the case land 
tlie respondent resisted and refused to 
give possession, however on February 3, 
1963, the Nazir with police help went to 
the spot for dehvery of possession and 
the appellant obtained actud physical pos- 
session. The appellant further stated that 
the land was in their possession from 
Februarv 3, 1963 upto February 17, 1963, 
when tlie present occurrence took place. 
It appears that the respondent trespassed 
on tie land on the night of February 16, 
1963. and on February 17, 1963, they were 
found making preparations for construe- 
tion of bamboo structures on the same 
land and some bamboo pegs had aieady 
been posted. 

4. Now the question arises whether 
the intention of the respondents was to 
annoy the appellant or not %vithin the 
meaning of Section 441, I. P. C. It seems 
to us that on tlie facts of this case there 
cannot be any doubt that the intention of 
the respondents was to annoy the appel- 
lant who was in possession of the case 
land. There could have been no hope 
on the part of the respondents that they 
would be able to stay in possession of 
the land. The litigation started in 1951 
and it was on February 3, 1963 that the 
appellant was able to obtain possession. 
It is only after two weeks after that day 
that the respondents chose to trespass 
and start construction. In this case we 
cannot find any other dominant intention 
which prompted the trespass. 

5. The High Court seems to have pro- 
ceeded on the footing that the appellant 
was not in actual possession of fte pro- 
perty and further that the law requires 
that the complainant must not only be 
in actual possession but also be present 
at the time of trespass so as to bring the 
offence within the provisions of S. 441/ 
447, I. P. C. In our view the High Court 
was in error in holding that the appellant 


was not in actual possession of the pro- 
perty. The land m dispute was lying 
vacant after the appellant obtamed pos- 
session and the actual possession must 
be of the appellant. Further the law 
does not require tliat the intention must 
be to annoy a person who is actually pre- 
sent at the time of the trespass. 

6. In the result the appeal is allowed, 
the judgment of the High Court set aside 
and die judgment and order of the Magis- 
trate 1st Class, Serampur, which was af- 
firmed by the learned Additional Sessions 
Judge, Hoogly, restored. 

7. We may mention that the Magi- 
strate sentenced the respondents to pay 
a fme of Rs. 100 each and in default to 
suffer ngorous imprisonment for one 
month. We are of the \dew that the 
Magistrate was rather lenient to the res- 
pondent Fagu Shaw who seems to be an 
inveterate trespasser, and m the circum- 
stances of this case the Magistrate should 
have sentenced him to imprisonment how- 
ei'er short. 

Appeal allowed. 


i970 Cri, L. J. 5 (¥oI. 78, C. N. 3)= 
Am 1970 SUPREME COURT 27 
(V 57 C 8) 

(From Patna- AIR 1966 Pat 464) 

S. M. SIKRI, R S BACHAWAT AND 
V. RAMASWAMI, JJ. 

State of Bdiar, Appellant v. Nathu 
Pandey and others. Respondents. 

Criminal Appeal No. 203 of 1966, D/- 
23-4-1969. 

(A) Constitution of India, Art. 136 — ■ 
Findings recorded by High- Court on ap- 
peal against conviction based on adequate 
evidence and not shoivn to be perverse — • 
Supreme Court on appeal by special leave 
refused to interfere swth findings. 

(Para 6) 

(B) Penal Code (1860), S. 149 — To 
attract provisions of S. 149 prosecution 
must establish that there was unlawful 
assembly and crime was committed in 
prosecution of its common object. 

(Para 8) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 141, fourth 
clause and 96 — Expression “to enforce 
any right or supposed right” in S. 141 
fourth clause — Assertion of a right of 
private defence within limits prescribed 
by law cannot fall within the expression 
— S. 141 must be read with Ss. 96 to 106 

JM/JM/C87/69/KSB/b 
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dealing with right of private defence — 
Assembly whose common object is to de 
fend property by use of force within 
limits prescribed by law cannot be desig 
nated as unlawful assembly — AIR 1950 
rc SO, Rel on (Para S) 

(D) Penal Code (1860), Ss 34, 149 and 
802 — Assembly with common object of 
presenting theft of their property exercis 
mg right of private defence — Some cx 
ceedmg right of private defence and caus 
ing death but who exceeded right not 
known — No one accused could be held 
guilty either under S 302 or under S 302/ 
149 or under S 302/34 — (Penal Code 
(1860), S 103) 

C V ho was in possession of a plot and 
mahua trees standing thereon went to iho 
plot along with his parly with the ob|cct 
of preventing the commission of (heft of 
the mahua fruits by the prosecution party 
m exercise of their right of private de 
fence of property In the altercation that 
followed two persons from prosecution 
party received fatal bhala injuries result 
mg m their death Some of the accused 
party were armed vvith bhalas but it was 
not possible to say who were so armed 
and which of them inflicted the fatal 
V ounds on the deceased It vvas found 
that persons who caused the two deaths 
exceeded the right of private defence as 
they inflicted more harm than vvas iw'ces 
sjr> for the purpose of defence 

Held (1) that none of the accused could 
be convacted under S 302 I P C 

(Para 7) 

(2) that none of the accused could bo 
convicted under S 302 read with S 149 
or S 34 I P C The object of (he as 
semblv \ as not unlawful There v as no 
common object or common intention to 
kill' the t« o deceased' persons The mur 
ders vvere not committed in prosecution 
of the common object of the assembl> or 
were not such as the members of the as 
scmblj knew to be likely to be commit 
ted AIR 1960 Pat 46-} Affirmed 1969 
Pit Ljn 17A (SC), Re! on AIR 1965 
SC 257, Dist (Paras 9 10 II) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(19GS) Cn Appeal No 191 of 1966 
D/- 5 12-1968=1969 Fat LJR 17A 
(SC) Kiihon Prasad v State of 
Riliar 10 

(1965) AIR 1965 SC 257 (V 52)= 

1965 (1) Cn LJ 212 Gurdittamal 
V State of U P U 

(1950) AIR 1950 FC 80 (V 37)= 

1919 rCR SJ4=31 Cn LJ 1057, 
Lapildco Singh v The king 8 


Mr D P Singh, Advocate, for Appel 
lant M/s Nur Ud dm Ahmed and D 
Goburdhan, Advocate for Respondents 

The following Judgment of the Court 
Was delivered tiy 

BACHAWAT J Tlie prosecution case 
vvas that Bhaiya Ramanuj Pratap Deo was 
the propnetor of village Phatpani and 
ownra and possessed bakasht and gairma 
2 ura lands therein including plot No 1311 
and the mahua trees standing thereon 
On April 10, 1962 at 3 P M his employee 
P\V 33 Bindeshwan Singh vvas in charge 
of collection of mahua fruits in plot No 
1311 and the victims Ram Swamp Singh 
and Ramdhan Singh were supervising the 
collection PW 1 Dhaneshwari, PVV 2 
Deokaha PW 3 Devval PW 4 Raj 
matia, P W 6 Udil Singh, P W 
7 Border Singh P W 8 Moglian 
Cliamar P W 9 Ram Dihal Khar 
war PW 10 Ram Torai Kharwar PW 
II \lanan Singh and P W 13 Jhagar Kliar 
war were collecting mahua fruits when 
suddenly accused Malhu Pandey Kundal 
Pandey and Muneshwardhar Dubey arm 
ed with garassas Cliandradeo Pandey 
Dayanand Pandey and Nasir Mian armed 
With bhalas and Bife Bhogta Thegu 
Bhogta, Nageshwardhar Dubey and Uma 
Shanler Dubey armed with Jathis sur 
rounded Ramswanip and Ramdiian and 
assaulted them with their weapons Devval 
also sias assaulted by Biie and Thegu and 
suffered minor injuries Ramadhan died 
on the spot Ramswarup died while nre 
parafions were being made to carry him 
to the Jiospital 

2 Bmdeshwan lodged the first infer 
malioii report at 8 P M on the Samo 
dale On April 14, 1962 accused Mathu 
.gave a report at Na^garuntari hojnital Tie 
said that on April 10 1962 at 3 P M 
while he was reluming home he vvas as 
saiilled wath lathis, garassas and bhalas 
by the employees of the Bhaiya Saheb 

3 Tlie following injuries vvere found 
on the dead body of Ramswanip Singh 

(1) abrasion I’? y I’l with ecchymosfs 
on antenor aspect of right knee joint, (2) 
another abrasion >. X>V with ecchymo- 
sis on antenor aspect of right leg (3) a 
small abrasion with ecchymosis on an 
tenor aspect of left knee joint (4) an rn 
used wound 4 X scalp on antenor 
aspect of the left side of the head (5) a 
lacerated wound Sh Xl/3 X scalp with 
ecchymosis on right side of head and (6) 
a penetrating wound with clean cut 
margins 2’ xl x abdominal cavity 
^aced transversely on right hypochon* 
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drium just right to mid line with sto- 
mach and loop of large bowel bulging out 
of it ” On opening tlie abdominal wall it 
was found that the peritoneum was con- 
gested and the stomach was perforated 
on its anterior wall. Injuries 1, 2, 3 and 
5 were caused by hard and blunt substance 
such as lathi Injury No. 4 was caused 
by sharp cuJting weapon such as garassa. 
Injury No 6 on the abdominal cavity was 
caused by some sharp pointed weapon 
witli sharp cutting margm such as bhala. 
The death was due to shock and internal 
haemorrhage caused by the abdominal 
wounds. 

4. Hie following injuries were found 
on the dead body of Ramdhari Singh 
“(1) the helix of left ear was cut, (2) a lacer- 
ated wound X 1/10" X 1/10" with ecchy- 
mosis on the outer f)art of the left eye 
'brow, (3) a punctured wound with clean 
cut maigins 2^i"Xl"XlW' on left thigh 
'below its middle, (4) a punctured wound 
with clean cut margin T'XW'Xl" on 
posterioi aspect of the left thigh in its 
middle, and (5) a penetrating wound with 
clean cut margins 2%"X%"X abdominal 
cavity on right side of the abdomen The 
'loops of intestines were bulging out of 
this openmg Injury' No. 2 was caused 
by hard and blunt substance such as lathi. 
The other injuries were caused by a sharp 
pointed weapon with sharp cutting edge 
such as bhala Death was due to shock 
and internal haemorrhage caused by injury 
No. 5 the abdommal wound. 

5. The trial Couit convicted the accus- 
ed-respondents Mathu, Chandradeo, Kun- 
dal, Dayanand, Bife, Thegu, Nasir, Mu- 
neshwardhar, Nageshu'ardhar, Umashan- 
kardhar under Section 302 read with Sec- 
tion 149 of the Indian Penal Code for die 
muideis of Ramdhari and Ramswamp and 
sentenced them to rigorous imprisonment 
for life each. Bife, Thegu, Nagesliwar- 
dhar and Umashankardhar were convict- 
ed imdei Section 147 of tlie Indian Penal 
Code and sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment foi six months each The remaining 
respondents were competed under Sec- 
tion 148 of the Indian Penal Code and 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 
one year each Bife and Thegu were con- 
victed under Section 323 of the Indian 
Penal Code for causmg hurt to Dewal 
and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
for SIX months each The sentences of 
each respondent were to run concurrently. 
The trim Court held that (1) Bhmya 
Saheb was in possession of plot No 1311; 
(2) while Ramswamp and Ramdhari were 


collecting maliua on the plot, the respon- 
dents armed witli bhalas, garassas and 
lathis inflicted fatal injuries on them with 
a view to foicibly prevent them from col- 
lecting the mahua, (S) Thegu and Bife 
assaulted Dewal with lathis, (4) the ac- 
cused persons knew that there was likeli- 
hood of murders being committed m pro- 
secution of tlie common object, and (5) 
the assailants inflicted the miuries on 
Ramswamp and Ramdhari with the 
intention of mmdermg them. 

6. The respondents filed an appeal in 
the High Court of Patna The High 
Court allowed the appeal and set aside all 
the coni’ictions and sentences The High 
Couit found that (1) respondent Chandra- 
deo was the thikadar of plot No 1311 
and was m possession of the mahua tiees 
standing thereon, (2) on the date of the 
occurrence, the members of the prosecu- 
tion party includmg Ramdhari and Ram- 
swarup committed theft of the fmits of die 
mahua tiees, and the respondents had the 
right of private defence of property against 
the theft, (3) Ramswamp carrying a tangi 
and Ramdhari cairying a danta caused 
severe I'njuiies to respondent Mathu on his 
head, leg and that while doing so they 
were not defending tliemselves, Matliu 
became unconscious. He regained con- 
sciousness on April 14, 1962, (4) the theft 
of mahua fruits was committed under 
such circumstances as might reasonably 
cause apprehension tliat death or grievous 
hurt would be the consequence if the 
light of private defence was not exercised. 
Accordingly, the respondents’ right of pri- 
vate defence of property extended under 
Section 103 of tlie Indian Penal Code to 
voluntarily causing deatli to Ramdhari 
and Ramswamp subject to the restric- 
tions mentioned in Section 99 (5) the per- 
son or persons who caused the two deaths 
exceeded the right of private defence as 
they inflicted more harm than was neces- 
sary for the purpose of defence These 
findings are based on adequate evidence 
and are not showm to be perverse In 
this appeal under Article 136 of the Con- 
stitution from an order of acquittal pass- 
ed by the High Court, we are not inclin- 
ed to interfeie with the above findmgs. 
The question is whether in these circum- 
stances the High Court rightly acquitted 
the appellants 

7. The fatal wounds on tlie abdomi- 
nal cavities of Ramdhari and Ramswarup 
were caused by bhalas The prosecution 
case was that Chandradeo, Dayanand and 
Nasir were armed with bhalas. The High 
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Court rightly held that the prosecution 
failed to establish that Chandradeo was 
armed with a bhala The prosecuUon 
witnesses said generally that all the respon- 
dents surrounded Ramdhan and Ram- 
swarup and assaulted them The prose 
nitton case has been found to be f^se in 
maienal respects It is not possible to 
record the finding that Chandradeo, Daya 
nand and Nasir were armed with bhalas 
Some of the respondents were armed 
with bhalas but it is not possible to say 
which of them were so armed and which 
of them inflicted the fatal wounds on 
Ramdhan and Ramswarup Accordingly 
\ e cannot comict anv of the respondents 
under Section 302 The only question is 
whether they can be convicted under Sec- 
tion 302 read with either Section 149 or 
Section 34 

8 In order to attract the prowsions of 
Section 149 the prosecution must establish 
that there was an unlawful assembly and 
that the cnme was committed in prose- 
cution of the common object of the assem 
bly Under the fourth clause of Sec 
tion 141 an assembly of five or more per 
sons IS an unlawful assembly if the com 
tnon object of its members is to enforce 
an> right or supposed right by means of 
criminal force or show of criminal force 
to any person Section 141 must be read 
With Sections 96 to 106 dealing with the 
nght of pruate defence Under Sec 96 
nothing is an offence which is done m the 
exercise of right of private defence The 
assertion of a right of private defence 
wathin the limits prescnbed by law can 
not fall within the expression "to enforce 
any right or supposed right” in the fourth 
clause of Section 141 In Kapildeo Smgh 
.V Xbfi XiTiSf Ta-t9 JCB iH4=.(AIB J.9 t 0 
FC 80) the High Court had affirmed the 
appellants conviction and sentence under 
Section 147 and Section 301 read with 
Section 149, without considering the ques 
tion as to who was actually in possession 
of the plot at the time of the occurrence 
The High Court observed that the ques 
tion of possession was Immaterial and 
that the appellants party were members 
of an unlawful assembly as "both sides 
were determined to vindicate their rights 
by show of force or use of force" The 
Federal Court set aside the conviction and 
sentence It held that the High Court 
Judge stated the law too loosely "if by 
the use of the word vindicate he meant 
to include even cases in which a party is 
forced to maintain or defend his rights" 
The assembly could not be designated as 


an unlawful assembly if its object was to 
defend property by the use of force with- 
in the limit prescribed by law 

9 The charges agamst the respondents 
were that they were members of an un- 
lawful assembly in prosecution of the 
common object of which, viz in forcibly 
preventing Ramdhan Singh and Ramswa- 
rup Singh from collecting Mahua from 
Barmania field of village Phatoani and iJ 
necessary m causing the murder of the 
said two persons, for the purpose “that 
some of them caused the murders of Ram- 
dhan and Ramswarup and that thereby 
all of them committed offences under Sec- 
tion 802 read with Section 149 We have 
found that respondent Chandradeo was In 
possession of plot No 1311 and the 
mahua trees standing thereon The ob- 
ject of the respondents party was to pre- 
vent the commission of theft of the 
mahua fruits in exercise of their right of 
pnvate defence of property This object 
was not unlawful Nor is it possible to 
say that their common object vvas to kill 
Ramdhan and Ramswarup Those who 
killed them exceeded the nght of pnvate 
defence and may be individually held res- 
ponsible for the murders But the mur^ 
ders were not committed in prosecution 
of the common object of the assembly or 
were not such as the members of the as- 
sembl> knew to be likely to be commit- 
ted in prosecution of the common object 
The accused respondents cannot be made 
constructively responsible for the murders 
under Section 802 read with Section 149 

10 In iCishon Prasad v State of Bihar, 
Cn App No 191 of 1966, D/- 5 12-1968 
(SC) the High Court convicted the appel 
lanis under Section 326/149 of tlie Indian 
Penal Code though the appellant Hirxlay- 
narain was in lawtuf possession of’ the 
western portion of plot No 67 and the 
attempt by the prosecution party to culb- 
vate the same was high hanefed Tlus 
Court set aside the conviction and sen- 
tence Ramaswami J, observed — 

In a case where the accused person 
could invoke the right of pnvate defence 
It IS manifest that no charge of noting 
under Section 147 or Seebon 148 Indian 
Penal Code can be established for the 
common object to commit an offence at- 
tributed in the charge under Section 147 
or Section 148, Indian Penal Cbde is not 
made out If any accused person had ex- 
ceeded the nght of pnvate defence to 
causing the death of Chitanu Rai or in io- 
juring Gorakh Prasad it is open to the 
prosecution to prove the indiviaual assault 
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and the particular accused person con- 
cerned may be competed for the indi\'i- 
dual assault either under Section 304, 
Indian Penal Code or of the lesser of- 
fence under Section 326, Indian Penal 
Code. The difficulty m the present case 
is that the High Court has not analysed 
the evidence given by the parties and 
given a finding whether any or winch of 
die appellants are guilty of causing the 
death of Chitanu Rai or of assaulting 
Gorakh Prasad. As we have already said, 
none of die appellants can be convicted 
of die charge of rioting under Secdon 148 
or of the constructive offence under Sec- 
tion 326/149, Indian Penal Code.” 

We accordingly hold that the respondents 
cannot be comneted under Section 302 
read uddi Section 149, Indian Penal Code. 
Nor is it possible to convict them under 
Section 302 read with Section 34 The 
High Court riglidy foimd tiiat the respon- 
dents wanted to prevent the collection of 
mahua fruits and that a common intention 
of all of them to murder Ramdhari and 
Ramswarup was not established. 

11. Tlie case of Gurdittamal v. State of 
U. P , AIR 1965 SC 257 is distinguishable. 
In that case the court found that (1) the 
accused persons who were in possession 
of a field had exceeded the right of pri- 
vate defence of property by murdering 
four persons who were peacefully harvest- 
ing the crops standing on the field, and 
(2) each of the four appellants killed one 
member of the prosecution party and each 
of them indiriduaUy committed an offence 
under Section 302 (see paragraph 6 and 
end of paragraph 14). In these circum- 
stances, the Court upheld their conviction 
nnd sentence under Section 302. Tlie 
Court also found that the appellants had 
the common intention to kill the victims 
and could be convicted under Section 302 
read with Section 34 (see paragraphs 12 
and 9) In the present case, none of the 
respondents can be convicted under Sec- 
tion 302 As a common intention to mur- 
der Ramdhari or Ramswarup is not esta- 
blished, they cannot be convicted under 
Section 302 read with Section 34. 

12. In the result, the appeal is dismiss- 
ed. 

Appeal dismissed. 


■C 
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AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 45 
(V 57 G 13) 

(From Bombay: AIR 1968 Bom 400) 

S. M. SIKRI, R. S. BACHAWAT AND 
K. S. HEGDE, JJ. 

Mohd. Hussain Umar Kochra etc.. Ap- 
pellants V. K. S. Dahpsinghji and another 
etc.. Respondents. 

Criminal Appeals Nos. 139 to 144 of 
1966, D/- 31-3-1969. 

(A) Sea Customs Act (1878), S. 167 (81) 
— Import of gold by air — Fraudulent 
evasion of restrictions imposed under 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act — Of- 
fence punishable under section — Con- 
spiracy to evade restriction — Punishable 
under Section 120B, Penal Code — 
(Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (1947), 
Sections 8 and 23A) — (Penal Code (I860), 
Section 120B). 

A fraudulent evasion of the restriction 
imposed by the notification dated 25-8- 
1948 under Section 8 (1), Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Act, 1948 on the im- 
port of gold by air is punishable under 
Section 167 (81), Sea Customs Act, 1878 
and tlie crimmsd conspiracy to evade the 
restriction is punishable under S. 120B, 
Penal Code. (Para IS) 

Section 23A of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act provided that the restric- 
tions imposed by Section 8 (1) shall be 
deemed to have been imposed under Sec- 
tion 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and 
aU the provisions of that Act shall have 
effect accordingly. The effect of S. 23A 
was that the contravention of the noti- 
fication under Section 8 (1) attracted to 
it each and every provision of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878 in force for the time 
being including Section 167 (81) of the 
Sea Customs Act 1878 which was insert- 
ed by the Amendmg Act XXI of 1955. 

(Para 11) 

The notification dated the 25th August 
1948 issued under Section 8 (1) of the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1947 
restricted the brmging into India of gold 
from any place outside India by air as 
well and the statutory fiction created by 
Section 23A of Foreign Exchange Re^i- 
lation Act does not cut down the wide 
ambit of the notification or limit its ap- 
pheation to imports by sea and land only 
because of the fact that Section 19 ^ of 
the Sea Customs Act authorised the im- 
position of prohibitions and restrictions 
on the imports and exports of goods by 
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land and sea only An import o£ gold 
"by air \nlhout the permission of flie 
Reser\e Banl is a breach of the notifica 
tion and the breach attracts to it the 
provisions of Section 167 (81) of the Sea 
Customs Act 1878 (Para 12) 

Further it can also be said that the 
import or export b> air is a species of tm 
port or export by land, inasmuch as the 
aircraft carrying goods lands or tabes off 
from land and the prohibition or restnc 
tion on the import or export of goods by 
land IS a prohibition or restriction on the 
import or export b> aircraft landing or 
talang off from land (Para 13) 

(B) Penal Code (1860) Section 120A — 
Agreement is gist of offence — General 
anti separate unrelated conspiracies — 
Distinction — Essentials of single general 
•conspiracv 

Criminal conspiracy, as defined in Sec- 
tion 120 A is an agreement by two or 
more persons to do or cause to be done 
on lilecal act or an act which is not il 
legal u> illegal means The agreement 
1 $ the gist ot the offence In order to 
constitute a single general conspiracy 
there must be a common design and a 
common intention of all to work to fur 
therance of the common design Each 
consiprator plavs his separate part m one 
integrated and united effort to achieve the 
common purpose Each one is aware 
th-it he has a part to pla> m a general 
conspirac) though he may not know all 
Its secrets or the means by which the 
common purpose is to be accomplished 
The evil scheme may be promote by a 
few «ome may drop out and some may 
join at a later stage but the conspirac> 
continues until it is broken up The con- 
spiracy may dkveibp in successive sttrges- 
There may be a general plan to ac 
complish the common design by such 
means as mav from tune to lime be found 
e'Ticdient New techniques may be in 
vented and new mc-ins may be devised 
for advancement of the common plan A 
general conspiracv must be dislm 
guished from a number of separate 
conspiracies having a similar gene 
ral purpose ^\here different grouiK 
of persons co-operate towards their sepa 
rate ends without any pnntv with each 
other c'’ch combination constitutes a 
separate conspiracv The common tnten 
tion of the conspirators then is to work 
for the furtherance of the common design 
of his group only AIR 1967 SC 450 and 
AIR 19a. SC 340 and 1965-2 All ER 448 
Hcf to (Pan, 15) 
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Held that in the mstant case there was 
only one single general conspiracy to 
smuggle gold into India from foreign 
countnes in contravention of the restric 
tion imposed by notification under Sec 
bon 8 of the Foreign Exchange Regula 
bon Act 1948 (Para 16) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872), Section 124 — 

Communications to public officer in offi 
cml confidence — Cable addresses and 
cables sent to those addresses arc not 
communications to public officer m official 
confidence — Court acts wrongly in a! 
lowing the claim of privilege from pro 
duction made by the Telegarph Check 
Office (Para 17) 

(D) Criminal P C (1898), Section SOS 

— May issue a commission — Application 
for issue of a commission for examination 
of witness either m Switzerland or U K 
or m Pakistan — No particulars mdicat 
ing willingness of witness to be examined 
on commission given — Even address of 
the witness not given — Court cannot 
issue a roving commission to a Court or 
authority in any of those countries — 
Application is liable to be rejected on the 
ground of want of good faith alone 

(Para 18) 

(E) Cnminal P C (1S9S), Section S4I) 

— Recalling witness — Court has inhc« 

rent power to recall a witness, if satisfied 
that he is prepared to give evidence 
which IS matcnally different from wbat 
he had given at the trial — Party asking 
for the recall of witness not placing mate- 
rial before court on which it could be 
so satisfied — Court acts righlly in reject 
ing the prayer (Para 19) 

(F7 Cnnunal P C (1898), Section 4IIA 

— Supreme Court appeals — Practice — 
JScvv .Doint — Point .not laknu jullir.r ai> 
tml court or High Court — Point ought 
not to be allowed to be raised for the 
first time m the Supreme Court 

(Para 20) 

(G) Constitution of India, Article I3G 

— Supreme Court appeals — Practice — 

Normally Supreme Court docs not re ap- 
praise evidence unless the findings are 
perverse or ore vitiated by any error of 
law or there is a grave miscarnagc of jus 
bec (Para 21) 

(ft) Evidence Act (1672), Sections 133 
and 114, Illus (b) — Accomplices cvi 
dence — Court will not accept it unless 
corroborated in matcnal particulars 

The combined effect of Sections 133 
and 114 illustration (b) is that though a 
comichon based upon accomplice evi 
dence is legal the court will not accept 
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•such evidence unless it is corroboiated in 
material particulais The corroboiation 
must connect the accused with tlie crime. 
It may be direct or circumstantial. It is 
•not necessary tliat tlie corroboration 
should confirm all tlie circumstances of 
the crime. It is sufficient if the corrobo- 
ration is in material particulars. The 
corioboration must be from an indepen- 
dent source. One accomplice cannot cor- 
loborate another. AIR 1963 SC 599 and 
(1916) 2 KB 658, Rel. on. (Para 21) 

(I) Evidence Act (1872), Sections 133 

and 114, Illus. (b) — Accomplice — Pai-ti- 
cipes criminis in respect of actual crime 
chaiged is an accomplice — Tliough wt- 
iiess concerned may not confess to his 
participation, court has to decide on a 
consideration of tlie entiie evidence 
whetlier he is an accomplice. 1954 AC 
378, Rel. on. (Para 28) 

(J) Evidence Act (1872), Sections 133 

and 114, Illus. (b) — Several accomplices 
simultaneously and without previous con- 
cert giving consistent account of the crime 
implicating accused — Comt may accept 
the several statements as conoborating 
each other. AIR 1968 SC 832 and AIR 
1949 PC 257, Rel. on. (Para 33) 

(K) Evidence Act (1872), Section 30 — 
Retracted confession of co-accused — 
Though it can be taken into considera- 
tion against the otlier accused it can be 
used only in suppoit of other evidence — 
It cannot be made the foundation of a 
conviction. AIR 1949 PC 257, Rel. on. 

(Para 34) 

(L) Penal Code (1860), Sections 71 and 
120B — Separate sentences for offence 
mider Section 167 (81), Sea Customs Act 
and luider Section 120B, Penal Code — 
Not illegal — (Criminal P. G. (1898), Sec- 
tion 35). 

The offence under Section 167 (81) of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, is punishable 
with imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing two years or to fine or to both A 
party to a criminal conspiracy to commit 
this offence is punishable under S 120B(1) 
of the Penal Code in the same manner as 
if he had abetted the offence. A crimi- 
nal conspiracy is a separate offence, 
punishable separately from the mam 
offence. (Para 42) 

Cases Referred; Chronological Paras 
(1968) AIR 1968 SC 832 (V 55) = 

70 Bom LR 540 = 1968 Cri LJ 

1017, Haroon Haji Abdulla v. 

State of Maharashtra 33 

(1967) AIR 1967 SC 450 (V 54) = 

1967-1 SCR 595 = 1967 Cri LJ 


414, S. K. Klietwam v. State of 
Maharashtia 15 

(1965) 1965-2 All ER 448 = 1965-3 
WLR 405, R. V Griffithis 15 

(1963) AIR 1963 SC 599 (V 50) = 

1963-3 SCR 830 = 1963-1 Cri LJ 
489, Bhiva Doulu Patil v. State of 
Maharashtra 21 

(1957) AIR 1957 SC 340 (V 44) = 

1957 Cri LJ 422, S. Swaminatlian 
V. State of Madras 15 

(1954) 1954 AC 378 = 1954-2 WLR 
343, Davis v. Director of Pubhc 
Piosecution 28 

(1949) AIR 1949 PC 257 (V 36) = 

76 Ind App 147 = 50 Cri LJ 
872, Bhuboni Sahu v. The King 


33 34 

(1916) 1916-2 KB 658 = 86 LJ (KB) 

28. R V. Baskervdle 21 

In Cr. A. No. 139 of 1966. 

M/s Poms A Mehta, B. M Parikli and 
Janendra Lai, Advocates and M/s. J. R. 
Gagrat and B R Agarwala, Advocates of 
M/s. Gagiat and Co , for Appellant, 

In Cr. A. No. 140 of 1966 
Mr. A K Sen, Senior Advocate, (M/s. 
Poms A. Mehta, B M Parikh, M. V Rao 
and Janendra Lai, Advocates and M/s. 
J R Gagrat and B. R. Agarwala, Advo- 
cates of M/s Gagrat and Co. witli Iiim), 
for Appellant, 

In Cr As. Nos 141 and 142 of 1966 
M/s R Jethmalani, M V. Rao and 
Janendra Lai, Adi’ocates, and M/s. J. R. 
Gagrat and B R. Agarwala, Advocates of 
M/s Gagrat and Co., for Appellant, 

In Cl. As. Nos 143 and 144 of 1966 
M/s. R. Jethmalani and Janendra Lai, 
Advocates and M/s J R. Gagrat and 
B R Agarwala, Advocates of M/s Gagrat 
and Co , for Appellant, M/s. H. G. 
Kliandelawala, A B Pandya, H R. 
Klianna and R. N Sachthey, Advocates, 
for Respondents (In aU appeals). 

The foUov/ing Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

BACHAWAT, J.: The six appellants are 
A-8, Mohamed Hussain Omer Kochra alias 
Mr. Buick alias Naznen, A-12 Maganlal 
Naranji Patel, A-16, N B Mukherji, A- 15, 
N. S. Rao, A- 14, Parasuram T. Kanel, A-6, 
Lakslimandas Chaganlal Bhatia alias 
Sham. In this Judgment “A” means ac- 
cused Forri' persons includmg the ap- 
pellants were jomtly prosecuted for crmu- 
nal conspiracy to import and deal in gold 
punishable under Section 120B of me 
Indian Penal Code read with S. 167 (81) 
of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and for 
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substantive offences punishable under 
Section 167 (81) 

2 A-1 to 5, A 18 to 35 and A-37 are 
absconding or bemg foreigners are not 
amenable to the processes of the Court 
A*1 Jamal Shuhaibar, A 2 George Shuhai 
bar and A 3 Jawadat Shubaibar of Beirut 
and A 4 iusuf Mobaroed Lon abas Ab- 
dulla of Bahrein sent cold from the Mid 
die East A 5 Juan Castamer Casanovas 
and A 18 Bernardo Sas of Geneva are 
foreign collaborators A 19 Hamad Sul 
tan and A 37 Chunilal abas Professor 
Kama! alias Dwarkadas of Bombay were 
concerned m the smuggling of gold A 20 
to A 35 Nfrs Gisele \finot, B J Lupi, 
J P Hoffman Jacques Minot Geoffre 
Allan M Torrens Mrs Mora Margaret 
Armand Yavercowaski, Gran Powell G J 
Flamant Mrs A Bamel Mrs S B Taylor 
J C Catino E D Gill A J Maseardo 
and A A. Grant are foreigners and are 
said to have earned gold from foreign 
countries to India by air 

3 The tnal proceeded against A 6 to 

17, A-30 A 38, A 39 and A-40 A 6 

Lakshmandas is a financier A 14 Para- 
suram is his brother in law A 7 Rabi 
yabi Usman alias Grandma is the mother 
of A 9 RuVaiyabai Mohamed Hussain 
Kochra A 10 Abidabai Usman and A 08 
Hassan Usman A 8 Kochra is the hus 
band of A 9 A-ll Murad Ashamoff re 
mitted funds to foreign countries A-12 
Maganlal Naranji Patel and A-I3 MafaN 
lal Mohanlal Parekh are bullion merchants 
of Bombay A-15 N S Rao A-16 N B 
Mukher]! A-17 Timothy Miranda, A-39 
D K. Deshmukh and A-40 Jacob Miranda 
alias Tambaku were mechanics in the 
employ of the Air India International 
A-i^ Francis Bello was a co-conspirator 
TJie Additional Chief Presidency Magi- 
strate Srd Court Esplanade, Bombay, 
acquitted A 9 10, 13 39 and 40 of all 
the charges He convicted A-6 7, 8, 11 
12 14 15, 16 17 SQ -md 08 of cnmmal 
conspiracy and substantive offences under 
Section 167 (81) and passed sentences of 
imprisonment and fine 

4 All the convicted persons Hied ap- 
peals in the High Court lOunng the 
pendenev of the appeal A H absconded 
The High Court upheld the convicbonsof 
A-30 and A 7 but directed that A-06 he 
release<l on probabon and that Ar7 do 
pay a fme of Rs 1 000 and undergo sun 

F ie imprisonment for a day only The 
Iigh Court dismissed the appesds of A-0. 
8 11 Rk 14 15 16 and 17 The present 
appeals have been filed by A^ 8 12 li 
15 and 18 after obtaining special leave 


5 The first count charged that all the 
40 accused persons along with Mohamed 
\usu( Merchant, Pedro Fernandez and 
other persons at Bombay and other places 
from 1st November, 1956 to 2nd February 
1959 were parties to a contmumg crimi- 
nal conspiracy to acquire possession of 
carry remove deposit harbour keep con- 
ceal and deal m gold and knowingly to 
be concerned m fraudulent evasion of 
duty chargeable on gold and of the prohi- 
bition and restriction applicable thereto 
and committed an offence punishable 
under Seebon 120 B I P C read with 
Section 167 (8D of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878 The other counts charged the ac- 
cused persons individually with offences 
punish^le under Section 167 (81) 

6 In broad outline the prosecution 
case is as follows Before November I, 
1936 some of the accused persons along 
with others were concerned in the illegm 
importation of gold In or about Novem 
ber 1936 Pedro Fernandez and Yusuf 
Merdhant hatched the present conspiracy 
to which A 11 Murad Ahahamoff was a 
party The scheme vvas that necessary 
finances would be arranged, remittances to 
foreign countries would be made through 
Murad gold would be sent by nir from 
foreign coimtnes to Bombay, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta and other air ports and the smug- 
gled gold would be sold in India A-6 
Lakshmandas A 8 Kochra and A 7 Rabi- 
yabat were approached for the necessary 


finances Between February 3 and July 
8 1957 eleven earners brought gold by 
air from Switzerland Lakshmandas 
financed the first four transactions and 
his telegraphic address “Subhal" was used 
for receipt and despatch of cables On 
February 3 1937 the first earner Gisele 
Minot came to Bombay On February 
25, 1957 the second earner B J Lupt 
and on March 0, 1937 the third earner 
J P Hoffman came to Delhi The fourth 
earner Jacques Minot went to Colombo 
Kochra and Rabiyubai financed the sub- 
sequent transactions and allov/ed the use 
of his telegraphic address '’Nazneen” 
Cables uj«d to be sent £n codes teown 
as the "Pnvate Dictionary" "the new 
Geneva Code* and "the Beirut Code", and 
"the Behrein Code" Laxmandas ceased 
to be a financier but he conhnued to parti- 
cipate m the disposal of gold On Apnl 
8 1937 the fifth earner hfora Margaret 
went to Colombo On Apnl 19 1937 the 
sirtfi earner Geoffre Allan and on May 
3 1937 the seventh earner came to Bom- 
bay At ibout this time A 12 is said to 
have joined the conspiracy On May 21 
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1957 tire eighth carrier Grant Powell came 
‘to Delhi. On June 9, 1937 the nintli 
carrier Mora Margaret and on June 24, 
1957 the tentli Carrier Armand Yaverco- 
waski came to Bombay. On July 8, 

1957 tire 11th carrier Grant PoweU came 
to Calcutta. A-37 Chumlal who was des- 
patched to contact the carrier disappeared 
with the gold. Thereafter the smugghng 
-of gold stopped for sometime, 

7. In August 1957 Yusuf and A-38 
Hassan representing Koclira and Rabiya- 
bai went to Beirut and induced A-1 to 
A-3 Jamal Shuhaibar and Iris two brothers 
to ]om the conspiracy. The scheme was 
that the Shuhaibar brothers would send 
gold from the Middle East, Kochra and 
Rabiyabi would remit the necessary funds 
and that A- 19 Hamad Sultan would have 
an interest in tire venture. Pedro also 
came to Beirut. Accounts between him 
and Yusuf were settled It was decided 
that Pedro would coirtmue to send gold 
from Switzerland, that Kochra and Rabi- 
yabai would supply the necessary finances 
and that Pedro would receive a half share 
of Yusufs profits in the smuggling of gold 
from the Middle East. Between Novem- 
ber 7, 1957 and February 13, 1958 eleven 
carriers of gold sent by Pedro came to 
Bombay. On February 24, 1958 the 
tsvelfth carrier A J. Mascardo was ar- 
rested in Delhi. Simultaneously gold 
was sent from the Middle East. On 
November 3, 1957 Grant PoweU carrying 
gold sent by the Shuhaibar brothers came 
to Calcutta, but he was arrested. In 
Noi’ember 1957 A-4 Yusuf Mohamed Lori 
of Bahrein acting for Shuhaibar brothers 
came to India and it was decided that 
gold would be hidden in the body of 
Air India International planes by a mecha- 
nic at Beirut or Bahrein and would be 
removed m Bombay by another mechamc 
and that Kochra and Rabiyabai would 
supply funds on the guarantee of Murad. 
From time to time the services of the 
mechanics, A-15 N S. Rao, A-S9 D. K. 
Deshmukh, A-40 Jacob Miranda, A-17 
Timothy Miranda and other mechanics 
were requisitioned. Between December 
12, 1957 and January 15, 1958, 4 or 5 
consignments of gold concealed inside the 
belly of aircrafts were sent by Lori to 
India From February 1958, 7 or 8 con- 
signments of gold concealed in the rear 
left bathroom of tlie aircrafts were sent 
to Lori to Bombay. Due to disturbances 
in the Middle East the smuggling of gold 
stopped for some time. Smce October 

1958 eleven consignments of gold were 
sent to Bombay. On February 1, 1959 


the Rani of Jhansi carrying the 11th con- 
signment of gold was searched by the 
customs ofiBcers at the Santacruz Airport 
Bombay and the gold was seized. 

8. On February 2, 1959 the residence 
of Yusuf Merchant was searched and many 
incriminating articles were seized. From 
time to time Yusuf was interrogated, and 
his statements were recorded. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1959 the investigation was com- 
pleted. The trial started m July 1960. 
The prosecution examined PW 2 Yusuf 
Merchant and other accomplices, and wit- 
nesses and exlubited numerous documents. 
Yusuf Merchant, the main witness on be- 
half of the prosecution implicated all the 
appellants in the erime. The Courts be- 
low accepted his testimony found that it 
was corroborated m material particulars, 
and convicted the appellants. 

9. AH die appeals were heard together. 
We shall note only those arguments which 
were raised in this Court by Counsel. 
Having regard to those arguments the 
following general questions affectmg all 
the appellants arise for decision. — 

(1) was die import of gold m contraven- 
tion of Section 8 (1) of the Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Act, 1947 pumshable 
under Section 167 (81) of the Sea Cus- 
toms Act, 1878- 

(2) did die prosecution establish the 
general conspiracy laid in charge No. 1; 

(3) did the learned Magistrate wrongly 
allow a claim of privilege in respect of 
the disclosure of certain addresses and 
cables and if so, with what effect: 

(4) did he wrongly refuse to issue com- 
mission for the examination of Pedro 
Fernandez, and 

(5) did be wrongly refuse to recall PW 
50 Ali for cross-examination ? 

10. As to the fust question, the law 
since the passing of the Customs Act, 
1962 admits of no doubt. The import 
and export of goods by sea, land and 
air may be prohibited absolutely or sub- 
ject to conditions under Section 11. Cus- 
toms duties are lewable under Section 12 
on all goods so imported or exported, 
Tlie fraudulent evasions of duties and of 
prohibitions are punishable tmder S. 135. 

11. In the present case we are con- 
cerned with the law in force before 1962 
The Sea Customs Act 1878 contained a 
number of prohibitions on imports by 
land or sea (S. 18) and authorised tlie 
imposition of further prohibitions and 
restrictions on import or export by 
sea or by land (S. 19) The Act also pro- 
wded the macliinery for the enforcement 
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of prohibitions and restrictions by means 
of search, seizure, confiscation and penal 
ties Several other statutes contain^ fur- 
ther prohibitions and restncbons on the 
import or export of goods Section 8 of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 
1947 IS one such enactment A notifica- 
tion dated August 25 1948 as amended 
upto date issued under Section 8 (1) of 
this Act directed that except with the* 
general or special permission of the 
Reserve Bank no person shall bnng or 
send into India (a) any gold coin gold 
bullion, gold sheets or gold ingot whether 
refined or not Section 23A of tho 

Act provided that the restrictions imposed 
by Section 8 (1) shall he deemed to have 
been imposed under Section 19 of the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878 and all the provi 
sions of that Act shall have effect ac- 
cordingly ” The effect of S 23A 
w as that the contravention of the notifica- 
tion under Section 8 (1) attracted to it 
each and every provision of the Sea Cus- 
toms Act 1878 in force for the time be- 
mg including Section 167 (81) of the Sea 
Customs Act 1878 which was inserted by 
the Amending Act XXI of 1935 

12 It IS tc be noticed that Section 19 
of the Sea Customs Act 1878 authorised 
the imposition of prohibibons and res- 
trictions on the import or export of goods 
by sea and land only But the notifica- 
tion dated the 25th August 1918 issued 
under Section 8 (1) of the Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Act, 1947 restricted 
the bringing into India of gold from an> 
place outside India by land sea and air 
Section 23A of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act 1917 created the fiction 
that the restriction had been imposed 
under Section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 
lyvir so irtat^ ail' ble" inovisionr xBat* 
Act would be attracted to a breach of 
the notification But the statutory fiction 
did not cut down the wide ambit of iho 
notification or limit its application to im- 
ports and exports by sea and land only An 
import of gold by air without the per- 
mission of the Reserve Bank was a breach 
of the notification and the breach attract 
cd to it the provisions of Section lOT (81) 
of the Sea Customs Act 1878 

13 The matter may be looked at from 
another point of view When the Sea 
Customs Act 1S78 was passed goods 
could be imfiorted or exported by stn and 
land only Transport by air was un 

I known After tlie Second World War 
traffic by air began There is force in 
'the contenbOQ that the import or export 


by air is a species of import or export by 
land The aircraft carrying goods lands 
or takes off from land The prohibition 
or restriction on the import or export of 
goods by land is a prohibition or restric 
tion on the import or export by aircraft, 
landing or taking off from land A fraud 
ulent evasion of the restriction imposed 
by the notification under Section 8 U) of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act,j 
1947 was punishable under Section 167(81)! 
of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and crimi 
nal conspiracy to evade the restriction 
was punishable under Seebon 120B of 
the Indian Penal Code 

14 In this connection a question arose- 
whether customs duty was leviable on 
imports and exports whether a fraudulent 
evasion of the duty w as punishable under 
Section 167 (81) The Sea Customs Act 
1878 and the rules and notifications made 
thereunder set up a complete machinery 
for the levy of sei customs duties Sec- 
tion 20 provided for a levy of customs 
duties on goods imported or exported by 
sea P'i>ment of the duty was enforced 
by compelling all foreign trade to pass 
through certain ports Drastic powers 
were given for detection prevention and 
punishment of evasions of duty The- 
Land Customs Act, 1024 set up the machi- 
nery for the levy of land aistoms duties, 
and Section 9 of the Act applied for the 
purpose of this levy several provisions 
of the Sea Customs Act 1878 with suit- 
able modifications and adaptations 
Rules 53 to 64 contained in Part IX of 
(he Indian Aircraft Rules 1920 framed 
under Sections 3 and 6 of the Indian Air- 
craft Act, 1911 provided for the levy of 
air customs duties Tlie duty was levi- 
able under Rules 5S and 59 on goods im- 
4nni:6xiyirj?.ymi:f«I Jjv jtir Tasaf-xiichgmnrlp 
were chargeable to duties under the Sea 
Customs Act 1878" Rule 63 provided 
that all persons importing or exporting 
goods into and from India "shall so far 
as nia> be observed comply with and be 
bound by the provisions of the Sea Cus- 
toms Act 1878 , with certain adaptations 
The Indian Aircraft Act 1934 repealed 
the Indian Aircraft Act I9H but the 
Indian Aircraft Rules 1920 continued fn 
force in view of Scebon 24 of the General 
Clauses Act 1897 Tlie Indian Aircraft 
Rules 1937 framed under Sees 5 and 8 
of the Indian Aircraft Act 1931 preserved 
and continued Part I\ of the Indian 
Aircraft Rules 1920 Until the pas- 
sing of the Customs Act 1962 Part IX of 
the Indian Aircraft Rules 1920 continued 
to be the basic law for the levy of air 
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customs duties. On behalf of the appel- 
lants it was argued that (1) Rules could 
not autliorise tire levy of a tax, (2) Rules 
could not create a new offence punishable 
under Section 167 (81) of tlie Sea 

Customs Act 1878, (3) a contravention of 
the Rules was punishable under Section 10 
of the Indian Aircraft Act, 1934 and not 
under Section 167 (81). On behalf of the 
respondent our attention was dravm to 
Section 16 of the Indian Aircraft Act 
1934 which prowded — 

“The Central Government may, by 
notification in the official gazette, declare 
that any or all of tlie provisions of tlie Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, shall with such modi- 
fications and adaptations as may be 
specified in die notifications apply to the 
import and export of goods by air.” 
Counsel for the respondent argued that 
(1) the notification dated March 23, 1937 
continuing Part IX of the Aircraft Rules 
1920 was a sufficient declaration under 
Section 16, (2) Section 16 was a piece of 
conditional legislation, and by force of 
Section 16 and on the declaration being 
made the dut>' became leidable on goods 
imported and exported by air, and a 
fraudulent evasion of duty became puni- 
shable under Section 167 (81) of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878 We do not think it 
necessary to express any opinion on these 
questions having regard to our conclusion 
that a fraudulent evasion of the restric- 
tion imposed by Section 8 (1) of tlie 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1947 
was punishable under Section 167 (81) 

15. As to the second question the con- 
tention was that the evidence disclosed 
a number of separate conspiracies and 
diat the charge of general conspiracy 
was not proved Criminal conspiracy as 
defined in Section 120A of the I. P. C 
is an agreement by tivo or more persons 
to do or cause to be done an lUegal act 
or an act which is not illegal by illegal 
means The agreement is the gist of die 
offence. In order to constitute a single 
general conspiracy there must be a com- 
mon design and a common intention of 
all to work in furtherance of the common 
design. Each conspirator plays his sepa- 
rate part in one integrated and united ef- 
fort to achieve the common purpose. Each 
one is aware that he has a part to play 
m a general conspiracy tliough he may 
not know all its secrets or die means by 
which the common purpose is to be ac- 
complished. The evil scheme may be 
promoted by a few, some may drop out 
and some may join at a later stage, but 
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the conspiracy continues until it is broken; 
up. The conspiracy may develop in suc- 
cessive stages. There may be a general 
plan to accomplish die common design 
by such means as may from time to fame 
be found expedient. New techniques 
may be invented and new means may be 
devised for advancement of the common 
plan. A general conspiracy must be dis- 
tinguished from a number of separate con- 
spiracies havmg a similar general pur- 
pose Where different groups of persons 
co-operate towards then separate ends 
without any privity widi each other, each 
combmafaon constitutes a separate con- 
spiracy The common intention of the 
conspirators then is to work for die fur- 
therance of the common design of his 
group only The cases illustrate the dis- 
tinction between a single general con- 
spiracy and a number of unrelated con- 
spiracies. In S K Klietwani v State of 
Maliarashtra, 1967-1 SCR 595 = (AIR 
1967 SC 450) S Swaminatham v. State of 
Madras, AIR 1957 SC 340 the court found 
a single general conspiracy while in R v. 
Griffiths, 1965-2 All ER 448 the Court 
found a number of unrelated and sepa- 
rate conspiracies. 

16. In the present case, there was a 
single general conspiracy to smuggle gold 
mto India from foreign countries The 
scheme was operated by a gang of mter- 
national crooks. The net was spread over 
Bombay, Geneva, Beirut and Bahrein. 
Yusuf Merchant and Pedro Fernandez 
supplied the biain power, Murad Aaha- 
ranoff remitted the funds, Lakshmandas 
Kochra and Rabiyabai supplied the finan- 
ces, Pedro Fernandez and the Shuhaibar 
brothers sent the gold from Geneva and 
the Middle East, carriers brought the 
gold hidden in jackets, mechamcs con- 
cealed and removed gold from aircrafts 
and others helped in contacting die car- 
riers and disposing of die gold Yusuf, 
Pedro and Murad and Lakshmandas were 
permanent members of the conspiracy. 
They were j'omed later by Kochra, the 
Shuhaibar brothers and Lori and other 
associates The original scheme was to 
brmg the gold from Geneva. The nefa- 
rious design was extended to smuggling 
of gold from the Middle East. There can 
be no doubt that the continuous smug- 
glmg of gold sent by Pedro from Geneva 
dunng February 1956 to Februarj' 1958 
formed part of a single conspiracy. The 
setdement of accounts between Yusuf and 
Pedro at Beirut did not end the original 
conspiracy. There can also be no doubt 
that the. smuggling of gold from Beirut 
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by the Shuhaibar brothers and from 
Bahrein by their agent Lon were differ 
ent phases of the same conspiracy The 
mam argument was that the despatch of 
gold from Geneva was the result of one 
conspiracy and that the despatch of gold 
from the Middle East was the result of 
another separate and unrelated conspi* 
rac> The Courts below held, and in our 
opinion rightl>, that there was a single 
general conspiracy embracing all the aeli 
vities Pedro had a share m the profits 
of the smugglmg from Geneva He got 
also a share of Yusufs profits from the 
smuggling of the Middle East gold Ap- 
parently Shuhaibar brothers and Lon had 
no share in the profits from the smug 
gling of the Geneva gold but they attach 
ed themselves to the general conspiracy 
origmallj devised by Yusuf and Pedro 
with knowledge of its scheme and pur- 
pose and took advantage of its eristmg 
organization for obtaining finances from 
Kochra and Rnbiyabai ana for remittances 
of funds by Yusiu Each conspirator pro 
fited from the general scheme and each 
one of them played his own part ui the 
general conspu^acy The second conten- 
tion IS rejected 

17 As to the third question we find 
that on or about February 22, 1962 the 
prosecution took out a summons to the 
Deputy Accountant Geniral Telegarphs 
Check Office Calcutta for the production 
of all records pertaining to 15 cable ad 
dresses including "Subfaat" and "Nazneen"’ 
together with me summons under Sec- 
■tion 171A previously issued by the cus 
toms olllceis to the Telegraphs Check 
Office for the production of the cables 
and the receipts given by the customs 
officers to the Telegraphs Check office 
for the cables so prohucecl Tursuan't to 
the summons issued on February 22 1962 
ilr Madhavan Supermtendent of the 
Telegraphs Check Office Calcutta pro- 
duced in court the cables summons and 
receipts All the cables relating to the 
aforesaid 15 cables addresses and two 
more addresses with which the appellants 
were concerned were exhibited at the 
trial The summons under Section 17IA 
was a consolidated summons issued by the 
customs officer to the Telegraphs Cbeti. 
Office for the produebon of the cables 
relating to the investigations in the pre 
sent case and several other cases The 
receipt was a consolidated receipt for the 
cables produced under the summons Af- 
fidavnts were filed by Mr P C KaBa 
Senior Deputy Accountant Post and Tele- 
graphs and Mr S K. Snvastava, an Ad 


dihonal Collector of Customs, Calcuttj 
claiming privilege under Section 124 oi 
the Evidence Act m respect of the diS' 
dosure of the other cable addresses men' 
boned in the summons and receipts and 
the cables sent to those addresses The 
learned Magistrate upheld this claim ol 
privilege In our opinion, the privilege 
was not properly claimed under Sec 124 
It is difficult to say that the other cable 
addresses and cables were communica 
bons to a public officer in official confi 
dence However, we find that the othei 
addresses and cables were required in 
connection with investigations unconnect- 
ed with the present case and did not re 
late to anv person or persons concerned 
in the offences for which the appellants 
were being tned The other cables and 
cable addresses were not relevant to the 
defence and their non disclosure has not 
occasioned any fadure of justice 

18 As to the fourth question it ap- 
pears that Pedro Fernandez was a mate- 
rial witness In 1939 he wrote a letter 
to iusuf stating that he was willing to 
come to India and to be erammed as a 
witness The prosecution tried to con- 
tact lum but his whereabouts could not 
be baced On April 28 1D62 the defence 
applied for the issue of a commission "to 
the appropriate authority or court either 
in Switzerland or in United Kingdom or 
in Pakistan for examination of Pedro Fer- 
nandez ind Cimness as witnesses for the 
defence” Except stating that the defence 
undertook to piy all expenses and supply 
all relevant information the application 
did not give any other particulars The 
learned Magistrate rejected the applica 
tion He held and m our opinion rightly 
that the applicabon was misconceived and 
proper grounds for the issue of the com- 
mission under Section 503 of the Code of 
Cnrmml Procedure had not been made 
out Tlie defence did not produce any 
letter from Peilro or any other matend 
indicahng that he was welling to be exa- 
mmed on commission Even his address 
was not given The Court could not issue 
a roving commission to a court or nutho- 
ntv either in Switzerland or m United 
Kingdom or in Paki^tm The application 
war not made m good faith and was Ii ible 
to be rejected on this ground alone 

19 As to the last question v e find 

that examination m chief of PW 50 Ah 
commenced on October 7 1960 and was 
concluded on October 10 2960 IIis 

cross examination commenced on August 
21, ISGl and v/as concluded on Seplcm- 
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ber 4, 1961. On March 6, 1962 and again 
on June 21, 1962 the defence applied for 
recdling Ah for cross-examination. The 
learned Magistrate rejected the two ap- 
plications. According to the defence Ah 
was repentant and wanted to say that he 
had given false evidence In our opi- 
nion, no ground was made out for re- 
calling Ali. There was no affidavit from 
Ali nor was there any other material 
showing that his testimony was incorrect 
in any material particular The Court 
has inherent power to recall a witness if 
it IS satisfied that he is prepared to give 
evidence which is materially different 
from what he had given at the trial. In 
this case there was no material upon 
which the Court could be so satisfied. 
The learned Magistrate rightly disallow- 
ed the prayer for recalling Ali. 

20. Mr. Jethmalanr argued that the 
rough notes of statements given by Yusuf 
to tlie customs ofBceis had been destroy- 
ed and that the defence was thereby 
prejudiced This point was not taken 
either m the trial court or in the High 
Court. In our opinion, Counsel ought 
not to be allowed to raise this new point 
for tlie first time in this Court 

21. On the merits, we find that the 
two courts have recorded concurrent find- 
ings of fact Normally this Court does 
not re-appraise the evidence unless the 
fmdings are perverse or are vitiated by 
any error of law or there is a grave mis- 
carriage of justice The Courts below 
accepted the testimony of the accomplice 
Y'usuf Merchant. Section 133 of the Evi- 
dence Act says — 

“An accompHce shall be a competent 
witness against an accused person, and 
a convicfaon is not illegal merely because 
it proceeds upon the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of an accomplice.” 

Illustrabon (b) to Section 114 says that 
the court may presume that an accom- 
phee IS unworthy of credit unless he is 
corroborated m material particulars The 
combined effect of Sections 133 and 114 
Illustration (b) is that though a conviction 
based upon accomphee evidence is legal 
the Court will not accept such evidence 
unless it is corroborated in material parti- 
culars. The corroboration must connect 
the accused with the crime. It may be 
direct or circumstantial. It is not neces- 
sary tliat the corroboration should con- 
firm all the circumstances of the crime. 
It IS sufficient if the corroboration is in 
material particualrs The corroboration 
must be from an independent source. One 
1970 Cri.L.J. 2. 
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accomplice cannot corroborate another. 
See Bhiva Doulu Patil v. State of Maha- 
rashtra, 1963-3 SCR 830 = (AIR 1963 SC 
599), R. V Baskerville, 1916-2 KB 658. 
In this light we shall examine the case 
of each appellant separately. 

Case of Accused No. 8 Mohamed 
Hussain Umar Kochra 
(Cr. A. No. 139 of 1966) 

22. Yusuf Merchant deposed that 
Kochra and his mother-in-law, A-7 Rabiya- 
bai acted as financieis after the fourth 
transaction, that Kochra’s cable address 
“Nazneen” at 19 Eiskine Road and his 
telephone was used in connection with 
the gold smuggling activities The ar- 
rangement was that cables addressed to 
“Nazneen” would be received at No 19, 
Erskine Road and would tlien be for- 
warded to the Warden Road residence 
of Rabiyabai or tlie Napean Sea Road 
residence of Kochra and that on receiving 
phone messages Yusuf would collect the 
cables Yusufs testimony has been cor- 
roborated in material particulars. 

23. Kochra’s mother resided at 10, 

Erskine Road, 4th floor, Esmail Building, 
Bombay-3. Exhibit Z70 dated Februaiy 
19, 1957 is the application for the regis- 
tration of “Nazneen”. This document 
purports to have been signed by Ismail 
Kader, a domestic servant of Kochra’s 
mothei It was proved that the signa- 
ture “Ismail Kader” and the address 19, 
Erslane Road, 4tli floor, Esmail Building, 
Bombay-3 on Ex. Z-70 were m the hand- 
writing of Rajabah Karmalh, another ser- 
vant of Kochra’s motlier. Rajabali Kar- 
malh lived in Kochra’s garrage in Napean 
Sea Road Kochra’s mother was invahd 
and Kochi a held a power-of-attomey 
from her for management of the family 
property Rajabah Karmalh was imder 

Kochra’s control and was his trusted ser- 
vant. Kochra had his office in tlie ground 
floor of the building at 19, Erskine Road 
and his denial that he had no office there 
is false Both Rajabah Karmalh and 

Ismail Kader have now disappeared and 
cannot be traced Sei'eral cables sent to 
Nazneen in connection with the gold 

smuggling have been exhibited The 

other cables could not be traced. Kochra 
registered "Nazneen” because he desired 
to join the conspiracy and received the 
cables sent to this address The registra- 
tion of Nazneen was not procured by 
Yusuf m collusion with Rajabali Karmalli 
or Ismad Kadei Though Yusuf surrepti- 
tiously used other addresses for tlie re- 
ceipt of his cables, Nazneen was used 
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with the full knowledge and approval of 
Kochra 


24 On or about August 13 1957 Yusuf 
and Hassan went to Beinit for jnduang 
the Shuhnibar brothers to )oin the con 
spiracy About August 15 Kochras wife 
Rukaiyabai and Hassans wife reached 
Beirut A cable {Z-745) dated August 16 
1957 was sent from Beirut mforming 
Nazneen” that Rukaiyabai had arrived 
safely On a consideration of the mate 
rials on the record including the written 
statements of Kochra and Rukaiyabai the 
courts below have found that this cable 
was received by Kochra The cable Z 745 
was produced by PW 207 on April 4, 
1962 after the examination of Yusuf Mer- 
chant had been concluded An applica 
tion for recalling Yusuf filed on the same 
date ivas rejected A point was made 
that Kochra was prejudiced by the re 
jection of this application Counsel sog 
gested that Yusuf sent the cable Z-74S 
from Beirut and that this fact could be 
established if Yusuf was recalled for cross 
examination We shall assume that Yusuf 
despatched the cable But the fact re 
mains that the cable \ as received at 
“Nazneen” It was an inbmation of the 
safe amval of Rukaivabat at Beirut and 
was obviously meant tor her husband Tho 
Courts below rightly held that the cable 
vvis received by Kochra and that there 
was no substance in the defence case that 
he was not aware of the existence of 
Nazneen The rejection of the applica 
tion for recalling Yusuf did not prejudice 
Kochra 


25 The carrier Grant Powell armed 
in Calcutta on November 3 1957 and vvas 
arrested P\V 127 Chandiwala and Jag 
dandhuahs" were seni^ rtj CHnburttr rti coir 
tact the earner Yusufs brother PW 50 
All also went to Calcutta On November 
0 All sent a telephone message to Kochra 
informing him of a message from Chan 
diwala that there vvas a raid in his room 
by the customs officials and that the car 
Tier had not come Kochra received llio 
message on his telephone No 7232S at 
his residence Exhibit Z-459 dated No- 
vember 7 1957 IS a copv of the bill for 
this telephone call Thereafter Kochm 
contacted Chandiwala on the telephon** 
and assured him that nothing would hap- 
pen and asked him to return to Bombay 
immediately On November 7 1958 Ali 
sent a phone message to Kochra at his 
^ephone No 72328 mformmg him that 
^^diw-ila was returning to Bombay 
Exhibit Z459 dated November 7 1957 a 


the copy of the bill for this telephone 
ciU Taking into account Kochras states 
ment, Ex ^703 para 6 and his written 
statement paragraph 72 the Courts below 
nghtly held that hochn received the two 
telephone messages from Ah relating to 
matters connected with the gold smug 
glmg Even after the receipt of these 
messages Kochra allow ca the use of Naz- 
neen for receipt of cables from Pedro and 
acceptance of cables by Yusuf PW 31 
Mastakar, proved that Kochra did not 
send any complaint to the telegraphic 
office that Nazneen vvas registered or vvas 
used without his authority 
26 Mr Mehta suggested that (a) Naz 
necn vvas used before Kochra joined the 
conspiracy and that (b) Koclira did not 
join the cospiracy on or about April 8 
1957 when the fifth earner came and in 
this connection read to us several docu 
ments The Courts below rejected this 
contention and we find no reason for re 
appraising the evidence It mav be point 
ed out that by the cable Ex Z 69 dated 
Afarch 14 1 957 and the letter Ex Z-71 
dated March 17 1957 Yusuf mformed 
Pedro of the registration of Nazeon and 
by the cable Ex Z 77 dated March 17. 
1957 Yusuf asked him to send the cables 
to the new address Tlie materials on 
the record show that Kochra had then 
joined the conspiracy and the address 
Nazneen was used for despatch and re- 
ceipt of cables after March 17 1957 Mr 
Mehta commented on the fact that Yusuf 
implicated Kochra for the first time m his 
statement given on April 30 1937 and 
that Yusuf had not referred to Kochra m 
his earlier statements Y usuf at first wanr 
ed to shield his friend Kochra The cus 
toms officers discovered the existence of 
i^hzneen on or adouf April' 217 iWX cTn 
being then questioned with regard to 
Nazneen Yusuf was compelled to dis^'lnse 
his connection with Kochra and the cir 
ciimslances under which Nazneen came 
to be registered 

27 The materia! on the record clear 
ly establishes the connection of Kochra 
with the conspiracy and matenallv corro- 
wrates the testimony of Yusuf Merchant 
Tlie Courts below rightly convicted 
Kochra 

Case of Accused No 12 
Maganhl Naranji Patel 

(Cr A No 140 of 1966) 

2S The prosecution ease is that since 
3 1937 Maganlal was buying the 
smuggle gold from Yusuf Merchant and 
that when consignments of gold bearing 
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the mark “Chaisso” and having the fine- 
ness of about 99 99 came from Beirut, 
Yusuf Merchant and Maganlal had tlie gold 
melted m tlie silver refinery of P.W. 127 
Chandiwala at Bandra by his employees 
Bahadulla and Shankar in December 1957 
and Ram Naresh and Mohamed Rafique m 
February 1958, with a view to remove the 
mark “Chaisso” and to reduce the fineness 
of llie gold. The mark “Chaisso” and the 
99 99 fineness indicated that the gold was 
of foreign origin The object of melting the 
gold and reducing the fineness was to des- 
troy the tell-tale evidence of its origin. 
For the purpose of implicating Maganlal 
the prosecution relied on the testimony of 
P \V 2 Yusuf Mei chant, P.W 127 Moha- 
med Chandiwala and PW 68 Mohamed 
Rafique. It is common case that Yusuf 
and Chandiwala are accomjilices The 
question m issue is whether P W 69 
Mohamed Rafique was also an accom- 
plice. The two Courts held that Rafique 
was not an accomplice but we are unable 
to agree with this finding. The melting 
was done late in the night after normiil 
working hours The melting of gold in 
the silver refinery was unusual On no 
otlier occasion gold was melted in the re- 
finery. Rafique was asked to keep the 
matter secret. For two hours’ secret work, 
he got about Rs 10 though his daily wage 
was Rs 3 only Once, the gold was 
brought in a jacket usually worn for car- 
rying smuggled gold In his statement 
Ex 25-K Yusuf admitted that of tlie two 
workmen Rafique had more intimate 
knowledge of die reason for the secret 
handling of the gold The secrecy of the 
job, the unusual hours, the special re- 
muneration, the carriage of gold m 
jackets, tlie user of silver refinerv' for tlie 
melting of gold, the inside knowledge of 
Rafique of the purpose of the melting, 
lead to the irresistible conclusion that 
Rafique was knowingly a party to melt- 
ing of smuggled gold untb intent to des- 
troy the ei'idence of its foreign origin and 
to evade the restrictions on its import 
He was clearly a particeps criminis m 
respect of the offences with which Magan- 
lal was charged and was liable to be 
tried jointly with him for those offences 
As pointed out by Loid Simonds in 
Davis V. Director of Public Prosecution, 
1954 AC 378 at pp 400-402 a particeps 
criminis in respect of the actual crime 
iharged is an accomph'ce The witness 
loncemed may not confess to his parti- 
lipation in the crime, but it is for the 
jourt to decide on a consideration of the 
•ntire evidence whether he is an accom- 


plice. Rafique was an accomplice, and 
his evidence cannot be used to corrobo- 
rate tlie evidence of Yusuf and Chandi- 
wala, tlie other accomplices There is no 
coiToboration of the evidence of the ac- 
complices fiom an independent source. 
On the materials on the record it is not 
safe to convict Maganlal of tlie offences 
with which he is charged 

29. We may also point out that the 
positive case of Yusuf and Chandiwala 
was that Rafique melted the gold in Feb- 
ruary 1958 The books of Chandiwala 
show that in February 1958 Rafique did 
not work in the refinery. In his place 
one Kedar worked there Chandiwala 
suggested that Kedar was another name 
of Rafique This is an impossible story. 
Rafique liimself did not say that his otlier 
name was Kedar Thumb impressions of 
the workers used to be taken on the 
muster roll of the refineiy but that docu- 
ment was not produced and the identity 
of Rafique with Kedar was not establish- 
ed The Pligh Court rightly held tliat 
Kedar and Rafique were different persons. 
The High Court made a new case for the 
piosecubon and held that Rafique might 
have melted the gold towards the latter 
part of December 1958 Mr Khandelwala 
fiankly stated that he could not support 
this finding In this Court Mr. Khandel- 
wala maintamed that the gold was melt- 
ed by Rafique in February 1958 and that 
Rafique ivas also known as Kedar For 
the reasons given aboi-e, we are unable 
to accept this case. In our opinion. Cri- 
minal Appeal No. 140 of 1966 should be 
allowed and accused No 12 Maganlal 
Naranji Patel must be acquitted of all the 
charges 

Case of Accused No 16 N B Mukheijee 
(Cr. A No. 141 of 1986) 

30. Muklierjee was the engmeer-in- 
cliarge of Group A base maintenance Ac- 
cording to the prosecution Muklierjee was 
resjionsible for removing gold from air- 
crafts bringing gold from the Middle 
East PW 2 Yusuf Merchant. PW 49 
Maxie Miranda, PW 129 C B D’Souza. 
PW. 143 Bhide and PW. 148 Zaliur, im- 
plicated Muklierjee All these witnesses 
are accomplices The High Court found 
that their evidence has been corroborated 
in matenal parbculars from independent 
sources. We are unable to accept this 
finding Mr Kliandelwala argued that 
the following circumstances corroborated 
the ei’idence of the accomplices — 

fl) the reference to Mukherjee in Ex. 
Z-209, a letter dated July 8, 1958 from 
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Lon to \ usuf and E\ Z 226, a letter dated 
August 16, 1958 from Bello to Yusuf, 

(2) Mukherjee s leave application Z 558 
dated December 13 1958 and Z 313 dated 
January 18, 1959, a cable from Yusuf to 
Jamal, 

(3) simultaneous statements of a num 
ber of accomplices and 

(4) Ex Z 697 the retracted confession 
of Bello Nfr fChandelwala did not rely 
on any other circumstances 

31 In Et Z 209 Lon referred to 
Bellos friend Ex Z 226 is a lettex of 
Bello to Yusuf referring to our friend ” 
These tuo letters do not refer to Mukher 
jee by name There is no corroboration 
from an> independent source that Mu 
kherjee was one of the co conspirators 
referred to m these letters Tlie two let 
ters cannot be regarded as a corroboration 
of Yusufs evidence 

S2 On December 13 1958 MuUierjee 
applied for leave from January 19 to 
Feoruary 2 1939 Tlie leave application 
Ex Z 558 was allowed on December 14 
1958 This document is innocuous and 
does not implicate Mukherjee in the 
crime Mwe Miranda now says that 
Mukherjee asked Maxie not to remove the 
gold during his absence on leave that 
Sfatte desired to remove the gold surrep 
litiously without Mukhcriees knowledge 
and arranged for the change m the place 
of concealment of gold in aircrafts and 
that accordingly Z 213 a cable dated 
January 18 1939 was sent by lusuf to 
Jamal informing the latter that a new 
place of concealment had been airmailed 
Ex Z313 on the face of it docs not impli 
cate Mukherjee The prosecution had to 
rely entirely on the evidence of Maxio 
Miranda and crtVier att.wnp’rtces for \V.e 
purpose of implicating Mukherjee Ex 
Z*558 and Ex Z3J3 do not connect Mu 
kherj^'e with the crime 
33 Section 114 of the Evidence Act 
says thus as to Illuslntion (b) "A enme 
IS committed by several persons A D and 
C three of tlie criminals, are captured on 
the spot and kept apart from each other 
Each gives an account of the crime jm 
plicating D and the accounts corroborate 
each other in such a manner as to render 
prevaous concert highly improbable* If 
several accomplices simultaneously and 
wiUiout previous concert give a consistent 
account of the crime implicating die ac 
cused the Court may accept the several 
statements as corroborating each other see 
Haroon Ilaji Abdulla v Stale of Maha 
rashtra TO Bom LR 540 at p 543=:{AIR 


1968 SC 832 at p 837) But it must bei 
established that the several statements of 
accomplices were given independently and' 
without any previous concert, see Bhu 
bom Sahii v The King, 76 Ind App 147 
at pp 156 157=(A1R 1949 PC 257 at pp 
260 281) In the present case the Bam 
of Jhansi was searched on February 2, 
1959 iusuf gave his first statement on 
February 3 1959 He did not then im 
plicate Klukherjee Maxie Miranda gave 
bis statement on Febniary 4, 1959 imph 
citing Mukherjee No other accomplice 
made a statement on that dale lliere 
was ample opportunity thereafter for the 
iccompiices meeting together and con 
spinng to implicate Mukherjee On Feb 
maiy 8 1959 C B D Souza, Bhide and 
lusuf made separate statements implicat 
ing Mukherjee On June 27, 1939 Zahur 
made a similar statement These state 
ments emnot be regarded as having been 
made mdependentlj and without any prt 
vious concert and do not amount to sufB 
cient corroboration of the accomplice evi 
dence 

34 On February 11, 1939 Bello made 
a confession implicating Afukherjee At 
the trial he retncteiT the confession 
Under Section 59 the Court can take info 
consideration this retracted confession 
against Mukherjee But this confession 
can be usrd only in support of other evi 
dence and cannot be made the founda [ 
tion of a conviction see Bhuboni Sahus, 
case 70 Ind App 147 at p 156=fAin 
1949 PC 257 at p 260) It cannot be used] 
to support the evidence of the other ac 
complices 

35 In our view Criminal Appeal No 
141 of 1960 should be allowed and hfu 
kherjec should be acriuittcd of all the 
charges 

Case of Accused No 15 N S Rao (Cr 
A No 142 of 1966} 

3C In this case there is sufTicienl in 
dependent corroboration of kusufs tesli 
mony implicating Rao Counsel for the 
appellant did not drspule the finding of 
the High Court that Rao is guilt}^ of the 
offences with which he had been charged 
Tlie High Court rightly convicted N S 
Rao 

Case of Acaised No 14 Pjrasuram T 
Konel (Cr A No 143 of 1966) 

37 Counsel did not dispute the find 
mg of the High Court that there is sufii 
cient independent corroboration of ac 
oimplice evidence implicating kanel W< 
nave perused the records and we find iii« 
the High Court rightly convicted Kane 
of the charges against him 
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Case of Accused No. 6 Lakshmandas 
Chhaganlal Bhatia (Cr. A. No. 144 of 
1966) 

38. The Courts below accepted the 
testimony of Yusuf Mercliant imphcatmg 
Lakshmandas in the conspiracy and other 
specific charges against him. Lakshman- 
das acted as the financier m the first four 
transactions and subsequently participated 
in the disposal of gold. Yusufs testimony 
has been corroborated in mateiial parti- 
culars. It IS sufficient to mention two cir- 
cumstances which connect Lakshmandas 
with the crimmal conspiracy and odier 
charges against Inm. 

39. E.Uiibit Z-20 shows that on No- 
vember 26, 1956 Lakshmandas had the 
telegraphic address "Subhat” registered. 
The application for registration of 
"subhat” was signed by Lakshmandas. The 
address for the delivery of the cables was 
Lakshmandas Chhaganlal Bhatia, 8, Little 
Gibbs Road, Ahmanor Building, 1st Floor, 
Bombay 6. Numerous cables with regard 
to the smugglmg of gold were received 
by Lakshmandas at the telegraphic ad- 
dress ‘'Subhat”. The evidence shows that 
the address "Subhat” was registered for 
the purpose of the smuggling activities 
only. It does not appear that any cable 
relatmg to any legitimate business was re- 
ceived by Lakshmandas at this telegra- 
phic address. 

40. The third carrier J P. Hoffman ar- 
rived in Delhi The contact of Lakshman- 
das with this cairier is clearly establish- 
ed E\'. Z-64 IS a cable dated March 6, 
1957 from Yusuf to Pedro stating that he 
was awaiting the party at Hotel Maiina 
in Delhi and that the code name was 
'captain’. The passenger manifest of the 
Indian Airlines Corporation (Ex. Z-566) 
shows that A-14 P. T. Kanel the biother- 
in-law of Lakshmandas travelled from 
Bombay to Delhi by flight No. 125/66 on 
Alarch 7, 1957. The resen'ation chait 
Z-566A shows that the reservation foi 
Kanel was made from telephone No 
70545 of Lakshmandas The register of 
Hotel Manna, New Delhi, Ex Z-65 
shows that Kanel arrived at the Hotel on 
March 8, 1957 at 7-30 A M and occu- 
pied room No 22. At the Hotel Kanel 
declared that Thamba Chetty Street, Mad- 
ias, was his permanent address, though 
in fact he had no such address at Mad- 
ras The telephone register of Marina 
Hotel Ex Z65C shows mat on March 8, 
Kanel attempted to contact telephone 
No 70545 but the call was cancelled 
The passenger list of Indian Airlines Cor- 
poration Ex. Z-567A shows that a seat 
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was booked for Bhaba by plane from 
Bombay to Delhi and the manifest shows 
that he travelled by the plane on March 
9, 1957. The manifest of K.L M. Airways 
Ex. Z-489 shows that Hoffman travelled 
by plane from Geneva and arrived at 
Palam Airport, New Delhi, on March 9. 
The register of Hotel Marina Ex. Z-66 
shows that Hoffman arrived at the Marina 
Hotel on March 8, at 1-40 A M. and oc- 
cupied loom No. 39. The bill of Hotel 
Marina Ex Z-65B shows tiiat Kanel was 
charged Rs. 3/8/- extra for a guest and 
that he left the Hotel on March 10. The 
passenger manifest Ex. Z-537 shows that 
on March 10, 1957 Kanel and Lakshman- 
das travelled by the same plane fiom 
Dellii to Bombay and tlieir ticket Nos. 
were 194885 and 194886 There is noth- 
mg to show that Kanel and Lakshmandas 
came to Delln for any legitimate busi- 
ness. The documentary evidence com- 
pletely corroborates Yusufs testimony that 
Kanel came to Delhi, and later he was 
joined by Lakshmandas and that the ob- 
ject of their visit was to contact the ear- 
lier Hoffman and to receive from him the 
smuggled gold The Courts below rightly 
convicted Lakshmandas of the charges 
against him. 

41. Counsel for the appellants plead- 
ed for a mitigation of the sentences. The 
Comts below passed on them sentences 
of iigorous imprisonment on the charge of 
conspiracy and on the indnudual charges 
for which they weie convicted and direct- 
ed that the sentences on all the charges 
except the charge of criminal conspiracy 
would run concurrently. Counsel argued 
that a separate punishment on the con- 
spiracy charge was not justified and refer- 
red us to the following passage in Ghan- 
ville William’s Criminal Law, 2nd Ed., 
(General Part), Article 220, page 685 — 

"Conspiracy is a useful feature on which 
to seize for punishmg inchoate crime, it 
is not, in general, an aggravating factor 
when crime has been committed 'Where 
there is a prosecution for a consummated 
crime and for conspiracy to commit it, no 
separate punishment would be justifiable 
on the conspiracy count However, the 
fact that criminals are organized profes- 
sionally for crime may be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the punishment 
for the crime” 

42. We find that the offence under 
Section 167 (81) of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878 was punishable witli impnsonment 
for a term not exceeding two years or to 
fine or to both. A party to a criminal 
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conspiracy to commit this offence was 
punishable under S 120B (1) of the Indian 
Penal Code in the same manner as if he 
had abetted the offence A criminal con 
spiracy is a separate offence, punishable 
separately from the mam offence The 
sentences passed by the Courts below can 
not be said to be illegal However, m 
the present case, Yusuf and Pedro, the 
ring leaders of the conspiracy have cs 
caped punubment There has been a pro 
longed trial commencing in Julv i960 and 
ending in conviction on September 30, 
1963 Considering all the circumstances, 
we think that the sentences on all the 
charges should run concurrently 

43 In the result Criminal Appeal No 
140 of 1966 IS allowed and Maganlal 
Naranji Pvlcl ii acquitted of all the 
charges Criminal Appeal No I4l of 1966 
is also allowed and N B Mukherjec is 
acquitted of all the charges 

44 Criminal Appeals Nos 139 of 1966 
142 of 1966 143 of 1968 and 144 of 1968 
are allowed m part ind we direct that 
all the sentences passed on the appellants 
will run concurrently In other respects 
the appeals are dismissed 

Order accofdiogif 
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(From Andhra Pradesh)* 

S M SIKRI, n S BACHAWAT AND 
K S IIEGDE. JJ 

V P Gopala Rao, Appellant v Public 
Prosecutor, Andhra Pradesh Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 271 of 1^8 D/ 

7 s-igeo 

(A) Factories Act (194S), Sections 2 (m), 
2 O') (0 and 2 0) — “Factory", meamej' 
of Sun cured tobacco leaves subiected 
to processes of moistening, stripping and 
packing in a company’s premises with a 
view to their use and transport to com 
pan> s mam factory for manufactunng 
cigarettes — More than 20 persons under 
supervision o! management woilung tn 
premises — • Held that the manufacfuriRg 
process was carried on in premises and 
the persons cmpIo>cd were workers and 
premises a factory 

In a company s premises at E sun cured 
tobacco leaves bought from the growers 

•(Cn Appeal No 8S3 of 1960, D/- 37 

1963 — Andh Pra ) 

JM^M/B749/69/LGC/D ’ 


were subjected to the processes of moisten 
ing stripping and packing The stalks 
were stripped from the leaves Tho 
ThuUu (wholly spoilt) and Pagu (partly 
spoilt) leaves were separated The leaves 
were tied up in bundles and stored in the 
premises From time to time (hw were 
packed m gunny bags and exported to tho 
company s fictory at B where they were 
used for manufacturing cigarettes More 
than 20 persons were working on the pre 
mtscs regularly every day under the 
supervision of the management On a 
question whether the premises were fac 
torv 

Held that the "manufacturing processes’* 
as clcfinixl m Section 2 (k) (i) were carried 
on in the premises and the persons cm 
ployed were not employed fiy indepen 
dent contractors but were "workers as 
defined in Section 2 (1) and hence tho 
company s premises at E vv ere a factory 
(Paras 5 14) 

Tlie definition of “manufactunng pro- 
cess" IS widely worded Tlie moistening 
was an adaptation of the tobacco leaves 
Tlie stalks were stripped by breaking 
them up The leaves were packed by 
biimiling them up and putting them into 
gunny bags The breaking up the adap 
talion and the packing of the tobacco 
leaves were done with a view to their use 
and transport All these processes were 
“manufacturing processes" within S 2 (k) 
(i) Case law discussed (Para 5) 

A "worker" wilhm meaning of S 2 (1) 
is a person employed by the management 
and there must be a contract of semca 
and a relationship of master and servant 
between them It is a question of fact 
in each case whether the relationship of 
mister and servant exists between the 
management and the workman Tlie cn 
deal test of the relationship of master and 
servant is the masters right of superinten 
dence and control of the method of doing 
the work. In the instant case there was 
prima facie evidence showing that the 
relationship of master and servant existed 
between the workman and the manage- 
ment AlU 1938 8C 358 and 1916 SC (HL) 
24 and AIR 3957 SC 2&i Foil Case law 
discussed (Paras 8 9 10 14) 

Inasmuch as the returns filed under 
the provisions of the Employees Provident 
Fund Scheme 1952 were in respect of 
all persons employed in the establishment 
either by the management or by or 
through a contractor they were not of 
much help in determining whether the 
emplovees were employed by the manage- 
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ment or were employed by the contrac- 
tors (Para 12) 

(B) Factories Act (1948), Section 6 (1) 
read witli Section 92 — Prosecution trader 
— Onus lies on prosecution to prove tliat 
workmen were employed by tlie manage- 
ment. (Para 14) 

Cases Refetred: Chronological Paras 
<1966) AIR 1966 SC 370 (V 53) = 

1964-2 Lab LJ 633, D. C Dewan 
Mohideen Sahib and Sons v. 

Secy United Bidi Workers’ Union, 
Salem 10 

(1965) AIR 1965 Raj 65 (V 52) = 

ILR (1965) 15 Ra] 117, Col Sardar 
C C. Angre v. The State 6 

(1962) AIR 1962 SC 517 (V 49)= 

1962-1 Lab LJ 119 = 1962 (1) Cri 
LJ 497, Shankar Balaji Waje v. 

State of Maharashtra 10 

<1961) AIR 1961 SC 644 (V 48)= 

1961-2 Lab LJ 86, Birdhicliand 
Shanna v First Civil Judge, 

Nagpur 10, 11 

(1961) 1961-1 Lab LJ 549 = (1960- 
. 61) 19 FJR 207, State of Kerala 
V. V. M. Patel 6 

(1958) AIR 1958 SC 388 (y 45) = 

1958 SCR 1340 = 1958 Cri LJ 
803 (2), Chmtaman Rao v. State of 
Madhva Pradesh 8 

(1957) AIR 1957 SC 264 (V 44) = 

1957 SCR 152, Dharangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd. v. State of 
Saurashtra 10 

(1953) 1953-1 All ER 226=1953-1 
WLR 187, Pauley v. Kenaldo Ltd. 9 
(1951) 1951-1 KB 731 = 1951-1 All 
ER 368, Could v. Minister of 
National Insurance 9 

(1946) 1946 SC (HL) 24, Short v. 

J. W. Henderson Ltd. 9, 11 

Mr. M. C Setalvad, Senior Advocate 
(M/s J M. Mukhi and G S. Rama Rao, 
Advocates witli him), for Appellant; Mr 
R. Ram Reddy, Senior Advocate (Mr. A 
V. V. Nair, Advocate, with him), for Res- 
pondent. 

The following Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

BACHAWAT, J.; M/s. Golden Tobacco 
Co. Private Ltd , have their head office 
and main factory at Bombay where they 
manufacture cigarettes. The appellant is 
the occupier-cum-rnanager of the com- 
pany’s premises at Eluru in Andhra Pra- 
■desh where sun-cured country tobacco 
purchased from the local producers is col- 
lected. processed and stored and then 
transported to the company’s factory at 
Bombay. The prosecution case is that 


the aforesaid premises are a factory. The 
appellant was prosecuted and tried for 
contravention of Section 6 (1) of the Fac- 
tories Act 1948 and Rules 3 and 5 (3) of 
the Andhra Pradesh Factory Rules 1950 
for operating the factory witliout obtain- 
ing a licence from the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and his previous permission ap- 
proving the plans of the buildmg The 
appellant’s defence was tliat the premises 
did not constitute a factorj' and it was 
not necessary for him to obtain tlie licence 
or permission. The 2nd Addl. Munsif 
Magistrate, Eluru, accepted the defence 
contention and acquitted the appellant 
Accoiding to the Magistrate the prosecu- 
tion failed to establish that tlie premises 
were a factory or that any manufacturing 
process was carried on or that any worker 
was working tlierein. The Public Prose- 
cutor filed an appeal against the order. 
The Andhra Pradesh High Court allowed 
the appeal, conwcted the appellant under 
Section 92 for contravenhon of S. 6 (1) 
and rules 3 and 5 (3) and sentenced him to 
pay a fme of Rs 50 under each count. 
The present appeal has been filed by the 
appellant after obtaining special leave. 

2. The question m this appeal is whe- 
ther the company’s premises at Eluru 
constitute a factory. Section 2 (m) de- 
fines factory. Under Section 2 (m) fac- 
tory means any premises including the 
precincts thereof “whereon twenty or 
more workers are workmg, or were work- 
ing on any day of the precedmg twelve 
months, and in any part of which a manu- 
facturing process is bemg carried on witli 
the aid of power, or is ordinarily so carried 
on.” It IS not disputed that more than 
20 persons were working on the premises. 
The points in issue are. (1) whether tliose 
persons were "workers”; and (2) whether 
any manufacturing process was being car- 
ried on therem. 

3. For tlie purpose of proving the pro- 
secution case the respondent relied upon 
the following materials. (1) the testimony 
of PW lA, Subbarao the Assistant In- 
spector of Factories, (2) his report of 
mspection of the premises on December 
20, 1965, (Ex PI), (3) the show cause 
notice Ex. P3, and tlie appellant's reply 
dated January 15, 1966, (Ex P5), (4) the 
testimony of PW 2, B P. Chandrareddi, 
the Provident Fund Inspector, and (5) six 
returns (Exs. P7 to P12) submitted by the 
Eluru establishment, to the Regional Pro- 
vident Fund Commissioner. 

4. The materials on the record show 
that in the company’s Eluru premises, 
sun-cured tobacco leaves bought from 
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the growers were subjected to the pro 
cesses of moistening, stripping and pack 
mg The tobacco leaves were moistened 
so that they may be handled without 
breakage The moistening was done for 
10 to 14 da>s b> sprinkling water on stacks 
of tobacco and shifting the top and bot 
tom layers The stalks were stripped 
from the leaves The ThukJcu (vvhoHv 
spoilt) and Pagu (partly spoilt) leaves were 
separated The leaves were tied up in 
bundles and stored in the premises From 
time to time they were packed m j^nnv 
bags and exported to the company s fat 
tory at Bombay where they were used lor 
manufacturing cigarettes All these pro 
cesses are carried on in the tobacco indus 

S in Enc>clQpaedia Britannica 1965 
ition vol 22 page 265 under the head 
mg "tobacco industry” it is staled “After 
curing only during humid periods or in 
special moistening cellars can the leaf be 
handled without breakage It is removed 
from the stalks or sticks and graded ac 
cording to colour, size, soundness and 
other recognizable elements of quality It 
IS tied into hands, or bundles of 15 to 
80 leaves by means of a tobacco leaf 
wrapped securely around the stem end of 
the leaves After grading the leaf is ready 
for the market” 

5 In our opinion manufacturing pro 
cesses as defined in Section 2 (k) (i) were 
earned on in the premises Under Sec 
tion 2 (k) (i) manufacturing process means 
anv process for "making altering repair 
ing ornamenting finishing packing oil 
mg washing cleaning breaking up, demo 
lishing or otherwise treating or adapting 
any article or substance with a view to 
jts use sale transport delivery or dis 
posar” The ueimit'ion is wiu’eiy worubu' 
The moistening was an adaptation ol the 
tobacco leaves Tlic stalks were stripped 
by breabng them up The leaves v%ero 
packed b\ bundling them up and putting 
them into gunny bags The breaking up 
the adaptation and the packing of tho 
tobacco leaves were done with a view to 
their use and transport All those pro 
cesses are manufacturing processes with 
in Section 2 (k) (i) 

C The reiwrted cases are of little help 
In deciding whether a particular process 
is a manufactunng process as defined in 
Section 2 (k) (i) In State of Kerala \ 
V M Patel 1961 1 Lab LJ 549 (SC) the 
Court held that the work of garbling pep 
per by winnowing cleaning washing and 
drying it on concrete floor and a similar 
proofs of curing gmger dipped in lime 
and laid out to dry in a warehouse v/ere 


manufacturing processes With regard to 
Ae decision in Col Sirdar C S Angre 
V The State, ILK (1963) 15 Raj 117 = 
(AIR 1965 Ri] 65) it is sufficient to say 
that the work of sorting and drying pota- 
toes and packing and re packing them into 
bags was held not to be a manufacturing 
process as the work was done for the pur 
pose of cold storage only and not for any 
of the purposes mentioned in S 2 (k) (i) 

7 The next question is whether 20 or 
more persons worked on the premises On 
behalf of the ippellmt it is admitted that 
more than 20 persons work there, but his 
contention is that they are employed by 
independent contractors and are not vvor 
kers as defined in Section 2 (I) Section 2 
(1) reads — w orkcr” means a person em- 
ployed, directly or through any agency, 
whether for wages or not, in any manu 
factoring process or m cleaning any part 
of the machinery or premises used for a 
manufactunng process, or m any other kind 
of work incmentil to or connected with 
the manufactunng process, or the subject 
of the manufactunng process,” 

8 In Chintaman Rao v State of 

Madhya Pradesh 195S SCR 1340 at p 
1349«(A1R 1938 SC 388 at pp 392 393) 
the Court gave a restricted meaning to 
the words "directly or through an 
agency” in Section 2 (1) and held that a 
worker was a person employed by the 
management and that there must be a 
contract of service and a relationship of 
mister and servant between them On 
the facts of that ciso the Court held that 
certain Sattedars were independent con- 
tractors nnd that they and the coolies 
engaged by them for rolling bidis were 
not "workers" t 


9 It IS a question of fact in each case 
whether the relationship of master and 
servant exists between the management 
and the workmen Tlie relationship is 
characterized by contract of service bc- 
Iw^n them In Short v J W Henderson 
]^d, 1946 SC (HL) 24 at pp S3 34 Lord 
Tninkcrton recapitulated tour indicia of 
a contract of service As stated m Ilals- 
burvs Laws of England, 3rd Ed Vol 25 
p 4IS Article 872 

Tbe following have been stated to 
be the indicia of a contract of service, 
namely (1) the masters power of selec- 
tion of Ills senant (2) the payment of 
wages or other remuneration (3) the 
masters right to control the method of 
doing the work and (4) the masters right 
of suspension or dismissal [(1946) SC 
(IIL) 24 at pp 33 34, Gould v Minis- 
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ter of National Insurance, (1951) 1 KB 
731 at p. 734, (1951) All ER 368 at p. 
371, Pauley v. Kenaldo Ltd , (1953) 1 
All ER 226, (C A ), at p. 228, but modem 
industrial conditions have so aEected 
the freedom of the master tliat it may 
be necessary at some future time to re- 
state the indicia, e.g, heads (1), (2) and 
(4) and properly also head (3), are Rent- 
ed by statutory provisions (Short v. J 
\V. Henderson Ltd, 1946 SC (HL) 24. 
supra at p. 34.”) 

10. In Dharangadhra Chemical Woiks 
V. State of Saurashtra, 1957 SCR 152= 
(AIR 1957 SC 264) the Court held that tlie 
critical test of the relationship of master 
and sen^ant is the master’s right of su- 
perintendence and control of the method 
of doing the work Applying this test 
workmen roilmg bidis were found to be 
employees of mdependent contractors 
and not workers witliin Secfaon 2 (1), in 
State of Kerala v Patel V. M. (supra) 
and Shankar Balaji Waje v. State of 
Maliarashtra, 1962-1 Lab LJ 119=(AIR 
1962 SC 517) while they were found to 
be workers within Section 2 (1) m Bir- 
dhichand Sharma v First Civil Judge, 
Nagpur, 1961-2 Lab LJ 86=(A1R 1961 
SC 644) and workmen within tlie mean- 
ing of Section 2 (s) of the Industrial 
Disputes Act in D C. Dewan Mohideen 
Salieb & Sons v. Secy United Bidi Wor- 
kers’ Union, 1964-2 Lab LJ 633= (AIR 
1966 SC 370). 

11. There is no abstract a priori test 
of the work control required for estabhsh- 
mg a contract of seiAuce. In 1946 SC (HL) 
24 (supra) Lord Thankerton quoting Lord 
Justice Clerk’s dicta in an earlier case 
said that the principal requirement of a 
contract of servuce was die right of the 
master “in some reasonable sense” to con- 
trol die mediod of doing the work As 
pointed out in Birdhichand’s case, 1961- 
2 Lab LJ 86= (AIR 1961 SC 644) (supra) 
the fact that the workmen have to work 
in die factory imply a certain amount of 
supervision by the management The 
Court held that die nature and extent of 
control varied in different industries and 
that when the operation was of a simple 
nature the control could be exercised at 
Ae end of the day by the method of re- 
jecting die bidis which did not come up 
to the proper standard. 

12. In the present case, die prosecu- 
tion relied on (1) Exs. P-7 to P-12, (2) 
the testunony of PW. 1 and (3) Exs. P-1 
and P-5 to prove drat the persons working 
at the company’s premises at Eluru were 


employed by the management. E.xliibits- 
P-7 to P-12 are monthly returns for July 
to December 1966 submitted by die com- 
pany’s Eluiu establishment to the Regio- 
nal Provident Fund Commissioner under 
paragraph 38 (2) of die Employees’ Pro- 
vident Fund Scheme, 1952. The returns 
disclosed the number and names of about 
200 persons employed every month and 
the recoveries from the wages and the 
company’s contributions on account of 
the provident fund of each employee At 
die top of each return it was stated that 
the employees were contract employees. 
Section 2 (f) of the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act 1952 defmes “employee” as 
including any person employed by or 
dirough a conb actor Paragraphs 29 and 
30 of the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme 1952 show that the emploj^er is 
required to pay contributions in respect 
of all such employees. Paragraph 26 of the 
Scheme shows that employees who have 
actually woiked for not less than 12 
months or less in the factory or establish- 
ment are entitled and required to become 
a member of the Fund In view of the 
fact that the returns are in respect of all 
persons employed in die establishment 
either by the management or by or 
through a contractor diev are not of much 
help m determining whether the emplo- 
yees were employed by the management 
oi weie employed by die contractors. 
They only show that in the months of 
July to December 1966, 200 workers had 
been working in the establishment for not 
less than 240 days 

13. The testimony of P.W. 1, A Sub- 
barao, the Assistant Inspector of Facto- 
ries shows that on December 20, 1965 he 
found 120 workmen working in the pre- 
mises. He is corroborated by his inspec- 
tion repoit Ex P-1 In his reply Ex P-5 
the appellant did not dispute the fact that 
120 persons were working diere P W. 1 
found workmen doing the work of strip- 
ping stalks from the tobacco leai'es The 
w'ork of stripping was being done under 
the supen'ision of the management’s clerk 
J Satyanarain Rao. At the end of the day 
the clerk collected the stripped tobacco 
and noted die quantity of work done in 
the work sheet allotted to the worker. 
P.W. 1 found some workmen doing other 
work 

14. The onus of proving that the work- 
men were emplojed by the management 
was on the prosecudon. We think that 
the prosecution has discharged this onus. 
It is not disputed that more than 20 per- 
sons worked in the premises regularly 
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every day Tliere is the positive evidence 
of P W 1 that the work of stripping stalks 
from the tobacco leaves was done iindei 
the superv ision of the manacemenl There 
IS no evidence to show that the other 
work in the premises was not done under 
the like supervision The prosecution ad 
duced pnma facie evidence showing thal 
the relationship of master and servant 
•existed between the workmen and the 
management The appellant did not pro 
duce an> rebutting evidence In the 
: CTOS examination of P W 1 it was sug 
gested that the workmen were employed 
by independent contractors, but the sug 
. geshon is not borne out by the materials 
on the record tVe hold that the* persons 
employed are workers as defined m Sec 
tion 2 (1) The High Court rightly held 
that the company s premises at Eluru 
were a factory 

13 In the Courts below the appellant 
produced (H an order of the Chief Ins 

f leeter of Factories Madras and (2) a 
etter of Superintendent of Central Ex 
cise IDO Vijis-wada Mr SelaUad 
conceded and in our opinion rightlv, that 
these documents throw no light on the 
•question whether in 1966 the premises 
were a factory within the meaning of 
"Section 2 (m) We therefore say nothing 
more with regard to these documents 
16 In the result, the appeal is dismiss- 
•cd Appeal dismissed 
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Criminal P C (1838) S 197 — Wakfs 
Act (1934) S 65 — - Relative scope of twu 
-provisions — Complaint acainst 8 ac- 
-cuscd under Ss 448 454 341 295-A and 
426 I P C for invading premises bous- 
ing private library in possession of com- 
plainant — Accused 1 Secretary of Wakh 
Doard and 2 to 4 emplovecv thereof — 
S 63 of Wakfs Act is no bit to prosecu- 
tion — Sanction under S 197 Cr P C h 
not necessary Cn Pevn Cxse No 441 ol 
1964 D/. 12-8-1864 (A P) Overruled 
'Ibe object of Section 197 Cr P C and 
similar provisions in other statutes is to 
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protect public servants and persons ac 1 
ug under statutory powers against un 
necessary harassment Similar pro 
visions m other Acts offer two finds c 
protection to persons exercising statutor 
or official powers absolute or limited I 
the case of some enactments the protec 
tion is absolute that is to say no proceed 
irg can at all be instituted against per 
sens exercising powers under some statu 
tes but in such cases the Legislature ha 
invariably taken care to insist that th 
protected act should have been done 1: 
good faith The protection given bv Sec 
tion C5 of the Wakfs Act is of this catc 
gory In some statutes the protection 1 
not absolute but limited in some it i 
limited jn the sense that a short nerio 
of limitation is prescribed so that n 
officer need be m perpetual dread of som 
ghost nsing from the distant past u 
others it is limited bv making the sane 
lion of a prescribed authontv a conditioi 
precedent to the launching of a prosecu 
tion liie protection given bv Section 19 
or Cr P C IS of the last categorv 

(Para 7 

The pbraseologv used in Section 197 o 
the Cr P C and Section 65 of the Wakf 
Act 18 different The difference m phra 
svology of the exprw^ons anv offence 
alleg^ to have been committed whih 
acting or purporting to act in the dis 
charge of his official duty and 'anythinj 
none or intended to be done under th< 
Act IS not of any great significance A 
temporal meaning should not be given tc 
such expressions and if such a meamm 
is not given the expressions have precise- 
ly tlie same connotation at least in so fai 
as acts done by persons appointed undei 
the provisions of the Wakfs Act (Para 8) 

Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and provisions like Section 65 of 
the Wal fs Act protect two classes of acts 
(U Whace the act comnloiciP-d et le tha 
very act which he is expected or authoris- 
ed to do under the statute or the law but 
which becomes reprehensible because it 
IS alleged to be done fraudulently or dis- 
honestly i e where the machinery of the 
Act is employed to do an authorised act 
in an unauthonsed manner or for an un- 
authorised purpo-e (2) where the act com- 
plained of though not itself sanctioned by 
statute or eniomed by his official duty is 
however so mtimalelv and integrally 
ojnnerted with his official or statutory 
duty that it can be said to have been done 
in furtherance of the duty prescribed bv 
statute or for achieving the object enjoin- 
ed by his duty There must be a rea- 
sonable nexus between the act and the 
Qulv Case law disc (Para 14) 

A filed complaint before City Magis- 
trate against 8 accused persons under Sec- 
tions 448 454 341 295.A and 426 I P C 
far invading premises housing private 
library in po^ession of complainant 
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belonging to his ward Accused 1 as 
Secretary of Walcf Board. Accused 2 to 5 
are employees of Wakf Board while ac- 
cused 6 to 8 do not have official status 
Question is whether accused persons 1 to 
5 are entitled to protection under Section 
197 Cr, P C , and under Section 65 of 
Wakfs Act 

Held, that the Wakf Board is not in- 
vested under the Wakfs Act with power 
to take possession of property in the pos- 
session of another by direct action with- 
out recourse to legal process There is no 
reasonable nexus between the duty to 
take measures to recover lost properties 
and the alleged acts of the accused com- 
plained of. (Para 16) 

Thus, Section 65 of the Wakfs Act is 
not a bar to the prosecution of any of the 
accused nor is sanction under Section 197 
of the Criminal Procedure Code necessary 
for their prosecution Cr. Rev Case No 
441 of 1964 D/- 12-8-1964 (AP) Overruled 

(Para 17) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1964) AIR 1964 SC 33 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 16. State of 
Andhra Pradesh v. Venugopal 12 

(1964) Cn R C No 441 of 1964, 

D/ 12-8-1964 (AP) 1, 17 

(1963) AIR 1963 SC 849 (V 50) = 

1963 (1) Cri LJ 814, Virupaxappa 
Veerappa v State of Mysore 11 

(1956) AIR 1956 SC 44 (V 43) = 

1966 Cri LJ 140, Matajog 
Dobey v H C Bhari 9, 10 

(1955) AIR 1955 SC 287 (V 42) = 

1955 Cn LJ 857, S Ramayya 
Munipalli v State of Bombay 9, 10 
(1955) AIR 1955 SC 309 (V 42) = 

1955 Cn LJ 865, Amrik Singh v. 

State of Pepsu 9, 10 

(1948) AIR 1948 PC 128 (V 35) = 

49 Cri LJ 503, H H B Gill v 
The King 8, 9, 10 

(1947) AIR 1947 PC 78 (V 34) = 

1947-2 Mad LJ 16. Raleigh 
Investment Co. Ltd v. 

Governor General m Council 13 

(1939) AIR 1939 PC 43 (V 26) = 

40 Cri LJ 468=1939 FCR 159, 

Hon Ram Singh v Emperor 9, 10 
Peri Subbarao, for Petitioner, Public 
Prosecutor, for the State, Mohammed 
Rasheed Ahmed, for Respondents (Nos 1 
to 7) 

CHINNAPPA REDDY, J.:— This case 
has been placed before us to consider 
whether Cri R C No 441 of 1964 (AP) 
was rightly decided by a learned Single 
Judge of this Court 

2. The facts of the present case areas 
■follows- — 

r The petitioner filed a complaint before 
the 8th City Magistrate against respon- 
dents 2 to 8 for alleged offences under Sec- 
tions 448, 454, 341, 295-A and 426, I P C 
.and against respondent No 1 for abet- 
'ment of those offences. The first respon- 


dent is the Secretary of the Wakf Board, 
appointed by the State Government under 
tne provisions of Section 21 of the Wakfs 
Act, 1954 The Wakf Board is a body 
corporate having perpetual succession 
and a common seal, established by the 
State Government under Section 9 of the 
Wakfs Act Respondents 2 to 5 are stated 
to be employees of the Wakf Board while 
respondents 6 to 8 are not stated to have 
any official status It is alleged in the 
complaint that under the instructions of 
respondent 1, respondents 2 to 8 invaded 
premises No 17-2-940, Ram Bazar 
Hyderabad in the possession of the com- 
plainant and belonging to this ward M. 
Zaman Mohammed The premises houses 
the private library of late Hanamuz Za- 
man Mohamed ancestor of M Zaman 
Mohamad in one of its rooms The library 
contains many ancient and valuable 
manuscripts and books It is the pro- 
perty of M Zaman Mohammed 

On 30-7-1966, when the complainant 
was absent from the premises, respondents 
2 to 8 despite the protests and in violation 
of the privacy of the pardanashin women 
folk in the premises, entered the premises, 
broke open the locks on the doors of the 
library, put their own locks and departed. 
The complainant arrived on the scene 
towards the end but was helpless 

He reported to the police but without 
avail It is stated m the complaint that 
the Wakf Board has no executive powers 
and cannot evict persons from any pre- 
mises without the due process of law It 
is also alleged m the complaint that the 
Wakf Board is inimically disposed towards 
the complainant because he has filed a 
suit O P No 97/1966 in the Court of the 
1st Additional Chief Judge, City Civil 
Court, Hyderabad, in respect of this very 
property against the first respondent and 
others It is further alleged in the com- 
plaint that the actions of the first respon- 
dent are actuated by malice against the 
complainant 

3. The respondents after appearing 
before the learned Magistrate raised a 
preliminary obiection that the complaint 
was not maintainable for want of requi- 
site sanction under Section 197 Cri P C 
and also because Section 65 of the Wakfs 
Act, 1954 barred the prosecution Up- 
holding the obiection the learned Magis- 
trate purported to dismiss the complaint 
and on revision petition filed by the com- 
plainant, the Principal Sessions Judge 
confirmed the order Both the learned 
Magistrate and the learned Sessions Judge 
followed an unreported iudgment of a 
learned single Judge of this Court in Cri 
R C No 441 of 1964 decided on 12-8-1964 
The complainant has filed the present 
revision against the orders of the learned 
Magistrate and the learned Sessions Judge 
and it is contended on his behalf that Cri. 
R. C 441 of 1964 was wrongly deaded 
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4 Section 197(1) Criminal Procedure 
Code la as follows — 

197(1) When any person who is a 
Judge within the meaning of Section 19 
of the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860) or 
when any Magistrate or when any pubbe 
cervant who is not removable from his 
oITice save by or with the sanction of a 
Sla*e Govein nent or the Central Govern 
ment is accused of any offence alleged to 
have been committed by him while acting 
or purporting to act in the discharge of his 
official duty no Court shall take cog- 
nizance of such offence except with the 
previous sanction — 

(a) in the case of a person employed 
in connection with the affairs of the 
Union of the Central Government and 

(b) in the case of a person employed 
in connection with the affairs of a State 
£>/ the State Government 

5 Section 65 of the Wakfs Act is as 
fellows — 

65 Ko suit or other legal proceeding 
shall be against the Board or the com 
missioner or any other person duly ap- 
pointed under this Act in respect of any- 
thing which is m good faith done or m 
t»‘nded to be done under this Act 

6 It may be mentioned at the outset 
that respondents 6 to 8 are not public 
servants or persons appointed under the 
\\akfs Act and they cannot therefore 
claim the protection of either Section 197 
Cr P C or Section 65 of the Wakfs Act 
Again respondents 2 to 5 are not public 
servants not removable from office save 
with the sanction of the Government and 
hence Section 197 Cr P C i< not app’ic- 
able to them The question therefore is 
whether respondents 1 to 5 are protected 
tv Section 65 of the Wal fs Act and 
whether m ‘he case of respondent 1 sanc- 
tion of the State Government is necessary 

7 The object of Section 197 Cr P C 
ard similar provisions in other statutes 
15 to protect public servants and persons 
'acting under statutory powers against un- 
recessary harassment A reference tolht 
provi.ions of various enactments such as 
Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code Section 293 of the Indian Income- 
Tax Act 1961 Section 34 of the Drugs Act 
1®40 Section 117 of the Factories Act 
Section 82(i)ofthe Indian Railways Act 
Section 14 of the Mmes and Minerals (Re- 
gulation and Development) Act 1948 Sec- 
tion 15 of the Preventive Detention Act 
1930 Section 37 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, 1947 Section 193 of the Sea 
Customs Act of 1873 Section 33 of the 
Arms Act Section 42 of the Police Act 
Section 53 of the Madras District PoIim 
A ct Section 22 of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act etc shows that these 
provisions offer two kinds of protection to 
Oer*ons exercising statutory or official 
powers absolute or limited 


In the case of some enactments the pro- 
tection IS absolute that is to say no pro- 
ceedmg can at all be instituted against 
Persons exercising powers under some 
statutes but in such cases the Legislature 
has invariably taken care to insist that 
the protected act should have been done 
in good faith The protection given by 
S^tion 65 of the Wakfs Act is of this 
category In some statutes the protection 
is not absolute but limited m some it is 
limited in the sense that a short period of 
binitatjon is prescribed so that no officer 
roed be in perpetual dread of some ghost 
lUing from the distant past in others it 
ii limited by making the sanction of a 
prescribed authority a condition prece- 
dent to the launching of a prosecution 
The protection given by Section 197 of 
Cr P C IS of the last category 

8 It may be noticed that the phraseo 
•egy used m Section 197 of the Cr P C 
and Section 65 of the Wakfs Act is diffe- 
rent Under Section 197 of the Cr P C 
sanction of the Government is necessary 
if a public servant not removable from 
office save ov the Government is accused 
of any ouente alleged to have been com 
mil vrt bv hif while acting or purporting 
to uct m the discharge of his official duty 
Under Section 65 of the Wakfs Act a person 
appointed under the Act is protected in 
rvspect of anything which is m good faith 
done or in ended to be done under the 
Act The difference in phraseology of the 
expressions anv offence alleged to have 
been committed while acting or purport- 
ing to act in the discharge of his official 
Ptilv and 'anything done or intended to 
be done under the 'let' is not of any 
great significance As pointed out by the 
Rnvy Council in H H B Gill v The King 
air 1948 PC 128 a temporal meamng 
should not be given to such expressions 
and if such a meaning is not given tho 
expressions have precisely the same con- 
notation at least in so far as acts done by 
persons appointed under the provisions of 
the Wakfs Act 

9 Cases under Section 197 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code are legion To 
mention a few leading cases the\ are 
Ron Ram Singh v Emperor AIR 1939 
FC 43 AIR 1948 PC 128 S Ramayya 
Munipalii \ State of Bombay AIR 10o5 
SC 287 Amril Singh v State of Pepsu 
AIR 1955 SC 309 and Mataiog Dobey v 
H C Bhari AIR 19aG SC 44 

10 In Hon Ram Singhs case AIR 
1939 FC 43 \aradacbanar J wath whom 
Sir Morns Gwyer C J observed as 
follows — 

It does not 'eem to me necessary to ' 
review in detail the deasiors giv en undej 
Section 197 Cr P C which may roughly 
be classified as falling into three groups, 
so far as they attempted to state some 
thing m the nature of a test In one 
group of cases it is insisted that there 
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■must be something in the nature of the 
act complained of that attaches it to the 
■official character of the person doing it 
111 another group, more stress has been 
laid on the circumstance that the official 
character or status of the accused gave 
him the opportunity to commit the 
offence It semes to me that the first is 
the correct view. In the third group of 
cases, stress is laid almost exclusively on 
the fact that it was at a time when the 
accused was engaged in his official duty 
-that the alleged offence was said to have 
been committed The use of the expres- 
sion "wlule acting” in Section 197 Cr P 
-C. has been held to lend some support to 
this view While I do not wish to ignoie 
the significance of the time factor, it does 
not seem to me right to make it the test ” 
Referring to Hon Ram Singh’s case, 
AIR 1939 FC 43 the Privy Council in, AIR 
1948 PC 128 observed 

"fa'i the consideration of Section 197 
much a'ssistance is to be derived from the 
Judgment of the Federal Court in 1939 
FCR 159. AIR 1939 FC 43, and in particu- 
lar from the careful analysis of previous 
authorities which is to be found in the 
opinion of Varadachariar J. Their Lord- 
ships, while admitting the cogency of the 
argument that in the circumstances pre- 
vailing in India a large measure of protec- 
tion from harassing proceedings may be 
necessary for public officials cannot ac- 
cede to the view that the relevant words 
have the scope that has in some cases 
been given to them A public servant 
can only be said to act or to purport to 
act in the discharge of his official duty, if 
‘S-his act is such as to he within the scope 
of his official duty Thus a Judge neithei 
acts nor purports to act as a Judge in 
receiving a bribe, though the Judgment 
which he delivers may be such an act; 
nor does a Government medical officer 
act or purport to act as a public servant 
in picking the pocket of a patient whom 
he is examining, though the examination 
itself may be such an act The test may 
Well be whether the public servant, if 
challenged, can reasonably claim that 
what he does he does in virtue of his 
office ” 

In the case of AIR 1955 SC 287 their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court did not 
lay down any principle though Section 
197 was discussed at length with refer- 
ence to the facts of that case, Bose J , 
finallv observing 

"There are cases and cases and each 
must be decided on its own facts ” 

In AIR 1955 SC 309 Venkatarama Ayyar 
J summed up the authorities in the fol- 
lowing words — 

"It is not every offence committed bv 
a public servant that requires sanction for 
prosecution under Section 197(1), Cr P C 
nor even every act done by him while he 
is actually engaged in the performance of 


bis official duties, but if the act complain- 
ed of is directly concerned with his offi- 
cial duties so that, if questioned, it could 
be claimed to have been done by virtue 
of the office then sanction would be neces- 
sary; and that would be so irrespective of 
whether it was, in fact, a proper discharge 
of his duties, because that would really 
be a matter of defence of the merits, 
which_ would have to be investigated at 
the trial, and could not arise at the stage 
of the grant of sanction, which must pie- 
cede the institution of the prosecution ” 
Later he again observed — 

"If the acts complained of are so inte- 
gially connected with the duties attaching 
to the office as to be inseparable from 
them, then sanction under Section 197(1) 
would be necessary; but if there was no 
necessary connection between them and 
the performance of those duties, the official 
status furnishing only the occasion oi 
opportunity for the acts, then no sanction 
v'ould be required” 

In AIR 1956 SC 44, Chandrasekhara 
Aiyar J laid down the following test. 

"There must be a reasonable connection 
between the act and the official duty It 
does not matter even if the act exceeds 
that is strictly necessary for the discharge 
of the duty, as this question will arise 
only at a later stage when the trial pro- 
ceeds on the merits What we must find 
out IS whether the act and the official 
duty are so interrelated that one can 
postulate reasonably that it was done by 
the accused in the performance of the 
official duty, though possibly in excess of 
the needs and requirements of the situa- 
tion There must be a reasonable connec- 
tion between the act and the discharge of 
official duty, the act must bear such re- 
lation to the duty that the accused could 
lav a reasonable, but no a pretended or 
fanciful claim, that he did it in the course 
of the performance of his duty ” 

In order, therefore, to insist upon sanc- 
tion under Section 197 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code in the words of Varada- 
chariar J "there must be something in the 
natuxe of the act complained of that at- 
taches it to official character of the person 
doing it,” in the words of Lords Simonds, 
"the act must be such as to lie within the 
scope of his official duty”, in the words 
of Venkatarama Ayyar J , "the act com- 
plained of must be integrally concerned 
v.'ith his official duties”, and in the words 
of Chandrasekhara Aiyar, J . there must 
be a reasonable connection between the 
act and the official duty 

11 . In Virupaxappa Veerappa v State 
of Mysore, AIR 1963 SC 849 the Supreme 
Court considered Section 161 of the Bom- 
bay Police Act which prescribed a period 
ol SIX months as the period wdhin which 
a prosecution may be launched against a 
Police Officer for an act ‘ done under 
colour or in excess of his duty or autho- 
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nty Construme the words colour of 
office , their Lordships observed as fol- 
lows 

the expression under colour of some- 
thing or under colour of duty’ or 

under colour of office” is not infre- 
ouently used in law as well as in common 
parlance Thus in common parlance wnen 
a person is entrusted with the duty 
of collecting funds for say some 
chanty and he uses that opportumly to 
get money for himself we say of him 
that he is collecting monev for himself 
under colour of making collection for a 
chanty Whether or not when the act 
bears the true colour of the office or duty 
or nght the act may be said to be done 
under colour of that nght office or duty 
It IS clear that when the colour is assum- 
ed as a cover or a cloak for something 
which cannot properly be done in perfor- 
mance of the dutv or in exercise of the 
nght or office the act is said to be done 
under colour of the office or dutv or nj,ht 
It is reasonable to think that the Legisla- 
ture used the words under colour in 
Section 161(1) to include this sense 
It appears to us that the words under 
c&jour of duty have been used in Section 
161(1) to include acts done under the cloak 
of duty even though not by virtue of the 
duty 

12 In State of Andhra Pradesh v 
Vcnugopal AIR 1964 SC 33 the Supreme 
Court had occasion to consider Section 53 
of the Madras District Police Act which 
provided that all actions and prosecution® 
against any persons which may be law 
fully brought for having done or Intend- 
to to be done under the provisions of that 
Act or under the provision of any other 
law conferring powers on the pobce 
should be brought within three month* 
of the act complained of Thev observed 

•It is easy to see that if the act coro- 
lained of is wholly justified by lav il 
would not amount to an offence at all in 
viev/ of the provisions of Section 79 of the 
Indian Penal Code Many cases mav 
however arise where in acting under the 
p-ovisions of the Police Act or other law 
conferring powers on the Police the police 
officer or some other persot^ may go be 
vond what is strictly justified m law 
Though Section 79 of the Indian Penal 
Code will have no application to such 
cases Section 53 of the Police Act will 
applv But Section 53 applies to only a 
limited class of persons So it become® 
the task of the Court whenever an> ques 
tion whether this section applies or not 
arises to bestow particular care on its 
decision. In doing this it has to ascertain 
first what act is complained of and then 
to examine if there is any provision of 
the Police Act or other law conferring 
powers on the Police under v hich H ma, 
be said to nave been done or intended to 
be done. The Court has to remember in 
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this connection that an act is not "under*' 
a provision of law merely because the- 
point of time at which it is done coin- 
cides w’lth the point of time when some 
act IS done in the exercise of the powers 
granted by the provision or in perform- 
ance of the duty imposed by it To be 
able to say that an act 's done under'* a 
provision of law one must discover the 
existence of a reasonable relationship 
between the provisions and the act In 
the absercc of such a relation the act can- 
net be said to be done under the parti- 
cular provisun of law 
13 In addition to these cases there is 
one other decision of the Privy Council 
to v/hich I would like to refer though it 
la not in point Construing the word* 
assessment made under the Act ’ occur- 
iing in Section 67 of the Indian Income- 
Tax Act 1922 in Raleigh Investment Co 
Ltd V Governor General m Council 
(1947) 2 Mad LJ 16 = (AIR 1947 PC 78) 
their Lordships observed — 

The obvious meaning and in their 
Lordships opinion the correct meaning of 
the phrase assessment made under the 
Act IS an assessment finding its ongin in 
an activity of the as«essmc Officer acting 
as such the phrase describes 

the provenance of the as^^essment it does 
not relate to its accuracy m point of law 
The use of the machinery provided by the 
Act not the result of that use is the 
test’ 

14 A study of decided cases showst 
that Sec 197 of the Cnmlnal Procedure 
Code and provisions 111 e Section 65 ofi 
the Wakfs Act protect two classes of acts , 
(1) LVhere the act complained of is the) 
very act which he is expected or authorls 
e<* to do under the statute or the law buf 
vihich becomes reprehensible because itl' 
alleged to be done fraudulently or dis 
honestly i e where the machinery of 
the Act IS cmploved to do an authorised 
act In an unauthorised manner or for an 
urauthorised purpose (2) where the act 
ccmplained of though not itself sanction 
ed by statute or enjoined bv his official 
datv is however so intimately and in 
tegrally connected with his official or 
-tatutorv duty that it can be said to have 
been done in furtherance of the duty 
presenbed by statute or for achieving the 
object enjoined by his duty There must 
be a reasonable nexus between the act* 
and the duty 

13 A few illustrations will help to un- 
derstand the position clearlv The delivery 
o* an alleged dishonest judgment bv a 
Judge the making of alleged fake entries 
n accounts by an accountant are instan- 
ces of the first category of act* because 
the writing of a judgment is it'clf the 
effiaal duty of a judge and the v nting of 
'•ceoimls IS the official dutv of an accoun- 
t-nt The use of reasonable force by a 
police officer effectmg an arrest the re- 
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moval of an obstruction to a lawful search 
etc, are illustrations of the second cate- 
gory of acts because the use of reasonable 
force IS reasonably connected with the 
effecting of an arrest and the removal of 
an obstruction with a lawful search. The 
receipt of a bribe by a Judge for deliver- 
ing a dishonest judgment does not come 
wnthm either of the categories because, 
while W'riting a ludgment is his official 
duty, receipt of a bribe is not; nor is 
there any reasonable connection between 
the receipt of the bribe and the writmg 
of the judgment His position as a ludge 
and his official duty to virite a judgment 
merely provide him with the opportunity 
to commit the offence of receiving a fanbe 

Again, a police officer causmg injuries 
to an accused person with a view to 
extort a confession from him does not 
come within either of the categories 
While it IS the duty of a police officer to 
investigate into an offence it is not part 
at his duty to extort a confession, nor can 
It be said that the extortion of a confes- 
sion is reasonably connected vnth the duty 
af a police officer to investigate. Similar- 
[y, while an Income-tax Officer has the 
right to make orders of assessment, 
issue demand notices, and to initiate 
recovery proceedings by issumg certifi- 
cates under Section 222 of the Income- 
Tax Act of 1961, he cannot claim the 
protection of Section 197 if he trespasses 
into the premises of an assessee and seizes 
the cash from the till in order to appro- 
priate it towards arrears of tax due from 
the assessee. He cannot claim protection 
notivithstandmg the fact that the act is 
cone by him in his official capacity only. 
Tliat IS because his act is neither authoris- 
ed by the Income-Tax Act nor is there 
any nexus between his act and his statu- 
tory duties. 

15A. In the hght of the foregoing 
discussion we will now proceed to exa- 
mine whether the acts of the resoondents 
ere protected by Section 65 of the Wakfs 
Act and whether sanction under Section 
197 of the Criminal Procedure Code is 
necessary m the case of the 1st respon- 
dent The Wakfs Act is an Act intended 
to provide for the better administration 
and supervision of Wakfs. Section 4 
casts a duty on the Commissioner of 
Wakfs to make a survey of wakf proper- 
ties m the State and to submit a report 
to the Government and to the Wakf 
Board The Board after examming the 
report is authorised to publish a list of 
Wakfs existing in the State Section 6 
provides for the institution of a suit in a 
Cml Court by the Wakf Board, a muta- 
i%mlli of a Wakf or any person interested 
in the \Vakf, if any question arises 
whether particular property is Wakf pro- 
perty_ or not Section 15 enumerates the 
functions of the Wakf Boaid among which 
clauses fh).and (i) relate to taking mea- 
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sures for the recovery of lost properties 
of any wakf and institution and defence 
of suits and proceedings in a court of law 
relating to Wakfs 

Section 27 authorises the Wakf Board 
to collect information regarding any pro- 
perty which it has reason to believe to be 
IVakf property and if any question arises 
whether it is wakf property or not to 
decide such question after making 
enquiry The decision of the Board is 
subiect to the decision of a Civil Court of 
competent lurisdiction Section 36 pres- 
cribes the duties of a mutawalli and Sec- 
tion 36-A prohibits transfer of immove- 
able property of a Wakf without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Board Where Wakf 
property is transferred without the sanc- 
tion of the Board, Sec 36-B enables the 
Board to send a requisition to the Collec- 
tor to obtain and dehver possession of the 
property to the Board The Collector 
mav do so by makmg an order calling 
upon the party in possession to deliver 
possession Such a party is given a right 
to prefer an appeal to the District Court 
agamst the order of the Collector direct- 
mg dehvery of possession 

16- Apart from Section 36-B which 
deals with wakf property alienated by a 
mutawalli without sanction of the Board, 
there is no prowsion in the Wakfs Act 
which enables the Wakf Board to recover 
possession of alleged wakf pronerty in 
some other’s possession without recourse 
to legal process Even Section 36-B does 
not enable the Board to get such posses- 
sion itself but enables it to move the Col- 
lector to obtain and deliver possession to 
it Section 36-B prescribes how the 
Collector may obtain possession and de- 
hver it to the Board. What is of impor- 
tance is that the party in possession is 
given a right to appeal to the District 
Court against the order of the Collector 
directing delivery of possession. In the 
case of properties not covered by Sec- 
tion 36-B, the Board, like all other persons 
must seek the aid of legal process to re- 
cover possession The learned counsel for 
respondents urges that clause (h) of Sec- 
tion 15 enables the Board to recover pos- 
session of Wakf properties directly with- 
out recourse to legal process 

The function of the Board under clause 
(h) is to take measures for the recoverv 
of lost properties of a wakf that is, by 
legal process and not by taking the law into 
its hands We are unable to conceive of 
any statutory body-corporate being vested 
with a power directly to take possession of 
property m the possession of strangers 
on the bare allegation that the propertv 
is one which ought to be in the custody 
of that body, without even the issue of a 
prior notice Such a power would be a 
drastic curtaOment of a citizen’s rights 
Even under the Land Encroachment Act 
and Public Premises (Eviction of Un- 
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•authorised Occupants) Act persons in 
unlawful possession cannot be ejected 
aummanU Notice has to be Riven and 
the prescnbed procedure has to be fol- 
lowed We have no hesitation to hold that 
the Wakf Board is not invested under the 
Wakfs Act with power to take possession 
of property in the possession of another 
by direct action without recourse to legal 
process We are further unable to hold 
that there is any reasonable nexus be^ 
tween the duty to take measures to recover 
lost properties and the alleged acts of 
the respondents of which complaint is 
made 

17 Both the lower Courts have follow- 
•ed the Judgment of a learned single 
Judge of this Court in Criminal Revn. 
Case No 441 of 1964 (AP) In that case 
the allegation was that the accused the 
Secretary and Inspector of the Wakf 
Board conspired to have the hut of the 
complainant dismantled v/ith the help of 
the Mumapality They were alleged to 
have done that because the complainant 
who had taken the plot on which the hut 
stood on lease from the Wat f Board fail- 
ed to sacate the land when asked to do so 
by the Wakf Board The learned single 
Judge held 

Having regard ti the nature of the 
complaint and the allegations contained 
therein it is obvious that the petitioners 
had committed the offence if any while 
acting or purporting to act in the dis 
charge of their official duties 

We think the learned Judge was not 
right in his conclusion The learned 
Judge appears to have thought the fact 
that the accused were acting in their 
official capacity when they were alleged to 
have committed the offences was sufficient 
to attract Section 197 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code We have explained that 
it is not so The acts complained of 
should ihemselves be authorised bv^ statute 
or there should be a reasonable nexus 
between the acts and the duties enioincd 
bv statute This aspect was not consider- 
ed b\ the learned Judge We think that 
Criminal Revn Case ho 441 of 1964 (AP) 
Aas wrongly decided We therefore hold 
that in the present case Section 65 of the 
Wakfs Act is not a bar to the prosecution 
of any of the respondents nor is sanction 
und^r Section 197 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code necessary for the proscci ion 
•of anv of the respondents. 

18 Before parting vnth the case we 
would like to emphasise that Courts 
should not be too ready to throw out com 
plaints in limme and without any enquiry 
on the ground of want of sanction etc 
Often times the question whether sanction 
is necessary or not dependent as it is 
on the nature of the act and the naturv 
of the accused s official dut\ is not a pure 
question of law but a mixed question of 
law and fact which can onl^ be decided 


sftcr the adduction of some evidence 
Further we do not see how questions of 
good faith can possibly be decided with- 
out evidence being adduced 
19 In the result the orders of the 
learned Magistrate and the Sessions 
Judge are set aside The Magistrate is 
oifected to entertain the complaint against 
all the accused and proceed in accordance 
with law 

Petition allowed 
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Kalyanmal Agarvvalla Petitioner v 
District Magistrate Midnapore and others. 
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Criminal Misc Case No 369 of 1968 
D/ 26 6-1968 and Application for leav* 
to appeal to Supreme Court D/- 21 11- 


(A) Public Safetv — Preventive Dcten 
lion Act (1950) Ss 7 3 A 3 (1) (a) and 
(b) and 3 (2) — Order of detention need 
tiot be served on the detenu at the time 
of arrest — S 3-A too docs not require 
It — Service of a copy of the grounds 
for detention need alone be servm—Tho 
grounds to accompany a preamble com 
plying with See 3 (1) 


An order of detention under S 3 (2) 
of tne Preventive Detention Act does not 
become invahdfor non service ofacopy 
of the order of detention on the detonJ 
at the time at his arrest There is no 
specific provision in the Preventive De- 
tention Act requiring service of the copy 
of the order of detention on the detenu 
Section 7 requires service of copv of the 
grounds for which the detenu has been 
detained Even S 3 A of the above Act 
which provides that the detention order 
IS to be executed m the manner provid 
ed for execution of warrant of arres 
Under Cnmmal P C can be of no help 
because under the Code no warrant of 
arrest need be -erved on the person to 
be arrested (Para 3) 


Therefore it fs enough if a copy of 
the grounds for detention accompani^by 
a preamble containing recitals in th« 
terns of one or more of sub-clauses (a) 
and (b) of section 3 (1) is served on the 
detenu Where the preamble to th“ 
grounds which were furnished to the 
detenu stated that he had h^n act 
ing in a manner prejudicial to the main- 
tenance of supplies and servnees ess“n 
tial to tho community held v as suffi 
aent compliance of the requirement AIF 
1959 SC 1335 Rel on (Para 31 
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(B) Public Safety — Preventive Deten- 
ition Act (1950), Ss. 7 and 3 (1) (a) and 
'(b) — On facts, held, that the grounds 
Ihad proximate 'connection -with the pur- 
pose of detention — Grounds also held 
to be not vague or misleading. 

The grounds for detention of the peti- 
lioner were (a) that on 28-7-66 he was 
iound carrying 40 bags of rice conceal- 
•ed under gravels in a truck from Midna- 
pore Town to Calcutta and that he was 
tried and convicted for that on 7-10-66, 
(b) that on 30-10-67 he transpoited 20 
bags of rice covered by tarpaubn by a 
truck from his grocery sliop at Station 
TOad, Midnapore, without licence to deal 
in rice or any movement permit and (c) 
that on 30-10-67 his grocery shop was 
searched and it was found to contain 27 
bags of rice stored for sale. The pream- 
ble accompanying the gi ounds stated that 
ihe was being detained because Tie was 
acting in a manner preiudicial to the 
maintenance of supplies and services 
■essential to the community The detenu 
contended (i) that ground (a) had no 
proximate connection with the purpose 
‘for which he was being detained and (ii) 
that grounds (b) and (c) were vague and 
misleading, in that he was not the owner 
thereof The substance of the allegation 
investigated into by the Police on the 
basis of which the charge-sheet was fil- 
-sd was that it was the detenu who was in- 
■dulging in unlawful deals in rice from 
that shop though he had no licence to 
‘•deal in rice 

Held (1) that allegations in ground (a) 
as also those in grounds (b) and (c) 
related to acts preiudicial to the main- 
tenance of supplies essential to the com- 
munity Thus, considering ground (a) in 
the context of grounds (b) and (c), ground 
(a) should be held to have proximate 
connection with the pur) lose for which 
the detenu was being detained; namely', 
maintenance of supplies essential to the 
■community ' • (Para 4) 

and (2) that in view of the positive 
allegation that it was the detenu _w^° 
was indulging in such unlawful activities, 
the grounds in (b) and (c), could not be 
said to be vague or misleading 

(Para 5) 

(C) Public Safetv — Preventive Deten- 
tion Act (1950),- Ss. 3 (2) and 10 (3) — 
Dealing in rice and movement thereof 
without licence — Accused ebarge-sheet- 
ed before a Magistrate — Accused , .dis- 
charged at the reouest of Police who 
•said that he was already' detained under 
the Act — Order of detention held, yvas 
■not mala fide — (Constitution of India, 
Art. 22). 

The accused was chargesheeted- before 
-a Magistrate for his unlawful- dealings 
and movement of rice without any 
'licence therefor The Police, after -filing 
■the charge-sheet, recommended discharge 
. 1970 Cti.Tj.l 3. 


on the ground that he had, in the mean- 
time been detained under the Preventive 
Detention Act The Magistrate discharg- 
ed him accordingly. The detenu urged 
that the order of detention under the cir- 
cumstances was mala fide m that the 
Police did not allow him to prove his 
innocence making the order of detention 
on the self-same allegations It was fur- 
ther argued that if the Magistrate had 
not in fact discharged the detenu, which 
he was not sure about, the order of 
detention v'ould adversely affect his right 
under Art 22 of the Constitution, since 
his defence disclosed before the Advisorv 
Board might come to be used by the 
Police against him at the trial 

Held, (1) that the Magistrate was com- 
petent to take those allegations into his 
consideration for arriving at his subjec- 
tive satisfaction, even if the case con- 
tinued against the detenu Merely because 
the detenu was discharged from the cri- 
minal case the order of detention would 
not become mala fide The trial was for 
what the detenu is alleged to have done: 
The detention was with a view to pre- 
vent him from actmg in similar manner. 

(Para 6) 

and (2) that though the specific case 
was contmued against a detenu even 
after he was detained, that would not 
adversely affect his constitutional right 
under Art 22 because the representation 
which he might make to the Advisory 
Boaid as part of the proceedings of the 
Board is confidential under section 10 
(3) of the Pieventive Detention Act and 
could not be used against him at his 
trial. Thus whether the accused had 
been discharged or not was immaterial 
in the sense that in either view of the 
matter the order could not be quashed 

(Para 7) 

(D) Constitution of India, Art. 133 (1) 
(c) — Order of detention under Preven- 
tive Detention Act — Application under 
S. 491 of Criminal F. C. challenging 
order dismissed — Application for leave 
to appeal to Supreme Court on same 
points and further materials — Further 
materials, held, could not be considered 
for issue of a certificate of fitness under 
Art. 133 (i) (c) of the Constitution — (Civil 
P. C. (1908)), S. 110). (Para 12) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1959) AIR 1959 SC 1335 (V 46) = 

1959 Cri LJ 1501, Naresh Chan- 
dra v State of West Bengal 3 

S S Mukherji, S C Majumdar, Pra- 
fulla Kumar Kundu and Ananga Kumar 
Dhar (in Appln for leave to SC), for Peti- 
tioner; Dilip Kumar Dutta. for Respon- 
dents 

R, N. DUTT, J.: This is an application 
under section 491 of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure for a writ in the nature 
of Habeas Corpus against the detention 
of Kalyanmal Agarwalla under sub-sec- 
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tion (2) of section 3 of the Preventive 
DetentioT Act 2950 

2 It appears that the detenu Kalyan 
mal Asarwalla is being detuned on the 
basis of an order of detention made by 
the District Magistrate Midnapore on 
February 29 1968 under section 3 (2) of 
the Preventive Detention Act 1950 

3 Mr Mukherji first argues that no 
copy of the detention order was serv^ 
on the detenu and as such the detention 
order should be struck down It has been 
stated in the application that no copy of 
the detention order was served on the 
detenu when the detenu was taken into 
custody The Distnct Magistrate has in 
his affidavit said that copy of the deten- 
tion order was served on the detenu 
^\hen he was taken into custody The 
Distnct Magistrate has said this m his 
affidavit from information denved from 
the records in respect of this detenu We 
do not however find any affidavit from 
the Officer who actually served the copy 
Ion the detenu Be that as it may even 
[if we assume that the copy of the order 

as not served on the detenu that in 
bur opinion is no ground for sinking 
idotvn the o’der of detention. There is 
|no specific provision in the Preventive 
Detention Act requiring service of copy 
of the order of detention on the detenu 
Section 7 requires service of copy of the 
grounds for which the detenu has been 
detained Mr Mukheni refers to sec- 
tion 3A of the Act and submits that the 
detention order is to be executed in the 
manner provided for execution of ^^ar 
ram of anest under the Code of Cnmi 
nal Procedure True but the Code of 
Criminal Procedure does not require that 
copy of the warrant of arrest has to be 
s'»rved on the person to be arrested and 
so we are not prepared to strike down 
the order of detention on the ground that 
copy of the detention order was not 
served on the detenu at the time when 
;he \/as taken into custody We read the 
decision of he Supreme Court in Naresh 
V State of West Bengal reported 
in AIR 1959 Supreme Court 1335 as 
requiring that the grounds should be 
accompanied by a preamble containing 
recitals m terms of one or more of the 
Sub-clauses (al and fb) of section 3 (1) 

In the instant case there is such a pre- 
amble to the grounds which were furnish 
ed to the detenu and that preamble 
reates that the detenu has been acting 
in a manner prejudiaal to the mainten 
ance of supplies and services essential to 
'the community 

4 The grounds for the detention are 
as follows 

•*(a) That on 28 7-66 at about 0630 
hrs iou were found carrying 40 bags 
of nee weighing 30 alls concealed under 
gravels In truck no W G C 1373 from 
Midnapore Town to Calcutta by th® 
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^wkpost staff of-Sreerampore Check- 
post on Bombay Road within Debra P S 
area In this connection you were 
'iP in P S Ca*e 

j <") Act 

V55 and you were convicted aid 
sentenwd to p^y a fine of Rs 500/ 1 d. 

M ^ Shri A 

Mukhopadhaya Magistrate 1st Class 
Midnapore on 7 10-66 

(b) That on 30 10-67 morning you 
transported 22 bags of nce weigWng 

^y a tarpaulin by 
truck No W G B 1369 from vour gro 
eery shop at Station Road Midnapore 

without having any licence to deal ir> 
nce or any movement permit 

(c) That on 30-10 67 at 17-00 hrs in 
pursuance of certain statement *3 I 
M L Majhi of Kotwali P S Midnapore 
searched your grocery shop at Station 
Road Midnapore and seized 27 bags of 
nce weighing 15 qtls 23 kgs 700 mgs 
which you stored for sale in your said 
grocery shop without having anv licence 
Mr Mukhern submits that ground (a) 
has no proximate connection with the 
purpose for which the detenu is being 
detained The detention order was made 
as we have seen m February 1968 but 
the conviction recited in ground fa) look 
Place in October 1960 The allegations in 
ground (a) related to acts prejudicial to 
the maintenance of supplies essential tOr 
the community Grounds fb) and fc) 
which relate to some incident on Oeto 
ber 30 1967 are again related to acta 
prejudicial to the maintenance of sup 
plies essential to the community When 
w.e consider ground (ai m the context of 
grounds (b) and fe) we have no hesita 
litm in holding that ground fa) has pro 
ximate connection with the purpose foi 
which Ine detenu is being detained 
namely malntainance of supplies essen-^ 
tial to the community 

5 Mr Mukherji then argues that 
grounds fb) and (c) are firstly vague and 
misleading These grounds state that the 
detenu transported 22 bags of nce from 
his grocery shop and that 27 bags of nce 
were seized from his grocery shop From- 
annexure C to the affidavit In replv fil- 
ed on behalf of_the detenu ilr Mukh 
erji atyucs that the grocery shop was not 
the grocery shop of the detenu The 
shop was owned by one TIohanlal Guptv 
and the business is earned on in the 
name of Mobanlal &. Co Furthermore 
from this annexure Mr Mukherji also 
submits that there is no allegation f-at 
the de enu had transported 22 bags of 
nce in the lorry which v as seized 
Annexure C’ is the charge sheet submit - 
cd bv the police after investigation of the 
allegations contained in grounds fb) and 
(c) The substance of the allegaiton I» 
t^at though Mohanlal Gupta \ as th® 
owmer of the business carried on in the' 
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name of 'Mohanlal & Co’, and though 
'Mohanlal & Co ’ has a municipal trade 
licence for the shop, it was the detenu 
who was indulging in unlawful deals m 
rice from that shop though he or 'Mohan- 
lal & Co.’ had no licence to deal m nee. 
The positive allegation is that it was the 
detenu W'ho was mdulgmg in these acti- 
vities from this shop True it has not 
been said that the detenu was present 
in the lorry when the lorry which con- 
tained 22 bags of rice was seized but the 
allegation is that these were being des- 
patched by the detenu and so far as 
ground No (c) is concerned, the allega- 
tion is that it was the detenu who had 
stored 27 bags of rice in the grocery 
'shop without a licence We are, there- 
|fore, not prepared to say that these 
I grounds are either vague or misleading 

6. Mr. Mukherji then argues that the 
order was mala fide inasmuch as when a 
specific case was started against the 
detenu in respect of the allegations con- 
tamed in grounds (b) and (c) the State 
did not allow the detenu to prove his 
innocence but made the order of deten- 
tion on the self-same allegations From 
annexure 'c’ it appears that after inves- 
tigation when the police submitted charge 
sheet, the police recommended discharge 
of the detenu on the ground that he had, 
in the meantime, been detained under 
the Preventive Detention Act The Dis- 
trict Magistrate was competent to take 
these allegations into his consideration 
for arriving at his subiective satisfaction, 
even if the case continued against the 
detenu We do not therefore, think that 
merely because the detenu was discharg- 
ed from the criminal case the order oi 
detention becomes mala fide The trial 
was for what the detenu is alleged _ to 
have done The detention is with a_ view 
to prevent him from acting in similar 
manner. The District Magistrate cannot 
therefore be said to have made the deten- 
tion order mala fide because _ after _ he 
made the detention order, the investigat- 
ing officer has prayed for his discharge 
on the ground that he has already been 
detained under the Preventive Detention 
Act. 

7. Mr. Mukheni finally submits that 
though the Police prayed for discharge of 
the detenu from the crimmal case, we 
have no material before us to show that 
he was in fact discharged Mr Mukherji 
submits that if the detenu has not been 
discharged then this order of detention 
should be struck down as it adversely 
affects his constitutional right under Arti- 
cle 22 of the Constitution, inasmuch as 
he will be forced to disclose his defence 
before the Advisory Board and the pro- 
secution will be able to use the same 
against him. at the trial We have con- 
sidered this point in some other cases 
also and we have held that though the 


specific case is continued against a 
detenu even after he is detained, that 
does not adversely affect his constitu- 
tional right under Art 22 of the Consti- 
tution because the representation which 
he may make to the Advisory Board as 
part of the proceedings of the Board is 
confidential under section 10 (3) of the 
Preventive Detention Act and cannot be 
used against him at his trial Thus whe- 
ther the accused has been discharged or 
not appears to us to be immaterial in the 
sense that in either view of the matter 
we find no reason to strike down the 
order of detention 

8. No other point is taken We find 
that the detenu is being detained undei 
lawful authority and in that view of the 
matter the Rule is discharged 

9. T. P. MUKHERJI, J.; I agree 
(Apphcation for leave to appeal to 
Supreme Court) 

10. R. N. DUTT, J.: This is an appli- 
cation under Art 134 (1) (c) of the Con- 
stitution for a certificate of fitness to 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

11. The petitioner was detained with- 
out trial on the basis of an order of 
detention made by the District Magis- 
trate, Midnapore, on February 29, 1968, 
under sub-section (2) of section 3 of the 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950 An ap- 
plication imder section 491 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure for a writ in the 
nature of habeas corpus was filed by the 
petitioner but was dismissed by us as we 
found that the detenu was being detain- 
ed under lawful custody 

12. Various points were taken before 
us The self-same points have again 
been raised Mr Dhar submits that he 
has in the meantime produced certain 
further materials and these should be 

'taken into consideration for a decision 
about the legality or otherwise of the 
detention order But this can never be 
a ground for a certificate of fitness to 
appeal to the Supreme Court 

13. The points raised before us and 
the points^ now raised by Mr. Dhar do 
net involve a substantial question of law 
requiring an authoritative decision from 
the Supreme Court and we do not think 
that zt is a fit case for a certificate of 
fitness to appeal to the Supreme Court 

14. The application is, therefore, dis- 
missed 

15. Let the certified copy of the judg- 
ment of this Court be returned to the 
learned Advocate for the petitioner 

16. T. P. MUKHERJI, J: 1 agree 

Petitions dismissed 
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rtlB 1970 GOA DAMAN AND 
DIU 1 (V 57 C 1) 

V S JETLEY J C 

State Appellant v Emerciano Ijcmos 
Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 3 of 1969 D/ 
13-3-1969 

(A) Penal Code (1860) S 84 — Evi- 

dence Act (1872) S 105 — Accused plead 
ing insanity at lime of act — Nature of 
burden of proof indicated (Para 6} 

Tne prosecution must prove beyond 
rsasonable doubt that the accused had 
committed the offence with the requisite 
mens rea and the burden of proving that 
always rests on the prosecution from the 
beginning to the end of the trial TTiere 
IS a rebuttable presumption that the ac- 
cused was not insane when he comimtled 
the enme in the sense laid down by 
Section 84 of the Penal Code The accused 
may rebut it by placing before the court 
all the relevant evidence — oral documen- 
tary or circumstantial but the burden of 
proof upon him is no higher than that 
rests upon a partj to civil proceedings 
Even if the accused was not able to estab- 
lish conclusively that he was insane at 
the time he committed the offence the 
evidence placed before the court by the 
accused or bv the prosecution may raise 
a reasonable doubt m the mmd of the 
court as regards one or more of the ingre 
dients of the offence including mens rea 
of the accused and m that case the court 
would be entitled to acquit the accused 
on the ground that the general burden of 
proof resting on the prosecution was not 
discharged AIR 1964 SC 1S63 Relied on 
(Paras 6 8) 

Held that the prosecution evidence — 
oral and circumstantial — helped the ac 
cused in this case and he had been able 
to reout the presumption that he was not 
insane at the time of the assaults on the 
particular day AIR 1969 SC 15 & 
AIR 1961 SC 998 & AIR 1964 SC 1563 
Distinguished (Para 8) 

(B) Penal Code (1860) S 84 — Scbizo 
phrenia — Characteristics of 

A patier* suffering from schizophrema 
has delusions which are bizarre in nature 
There is often impulsive and senseless 
conduct on his part as a result of hallua- 
nations or delusions The whole person- 
alitv completely disintegrates The 
patient often is in a state of wild excite- 
ment is destructive vnolent and abusive 
He may impulsively assault anyone with 
out the slightest provocation. The delu- 
sions are of a persecutorv nature When 
a patient is having an attack of schizo- 
phrema not infrequentlv he attacks tho«e 
against whom he has grievances real or 

i maginary (Para s 6 7) 

DM/E\I/B724/69/RGD/B 


sumption — Test of responsibility stated 
Every man is presumed to be sane 
This presumption does not apply to a man 
whose case is governed by Section 84 
Section 84 mentions the legal test of 
responsibility in case of alleged unsound 
ness of mind It is by this test as distm 
guished from medical test that the cri 
imnalitv of the act is to be determined 
This Section in subs*ance is the same as 
the McNaghten Rules These Rules in 
spite of long passage of time are still 
regarded as the authoritative statement of 
the law as to criminal responsibility 

(Para 10) 

(D) Criminal P C (1898) S 28G ~ 
Duty of Prosecutor where he is satisfied 
that ease is coxcred by S 84 Penal Code 
— (Penal Code (18G0). S 84) 

Where the Public Prosecutor was satis 
fied that the case of the accused was 
covered bv Section 84 he should make a 
bold statement that he cannot support the 
prosecution Government Pleaders and 
Public Prosecutors owe a duty to the 
courts and that dutv is that when they 
are convinced that the prosecution case 
cannot be supported they should state so 
fearlessly and boldly regardless of ms* 
tractions to the contrary (Para 11) 

Cases Referred Chronologienl Paras 
(1969) AIR 1969 SC 15 (V 56) = 

1969 Cn U 259 Jai Lai v Delhi 
Administration 8 

(Ip64) AIR 1964 SC 1563 (V 51)« 

1904 (2) Cn U 472 Dahyabhai 
V State of Gujarat 8 



V Ahmadulla 8 

(1949) AIR 1949 Cal 182 (V 3G)« 

50 Cn LJ 255 Ashiruddin Ahmed 
■V King 8 9 

(1947) AIR 1947 Pat 222 (V 34)=» 

48 Cn LJ 143 Narain Sahi 

V Emperor 9 

(1928) AIR 1928 Cal 238 (V 15)“ 

30 Cn LJ 247 Karma Urang 

V Emperor 8 9 

S Tamba Govt Pleader for State 

B F D Souza for Respondent 
JUDGMENT — This is an appeal under 
Section 417 of the Code of Cnminal Pro- 
cedure filed on behalf of the State pray- 
ing for the reasons mentioned therein 
that the acquittal of the respondent-accus- 
ed be set aside The accused in this case 
was charged with offences under Section 
302 and some other sections of the Indian 
Penal Code The learned Additional Ses- 
sions Judge Panaii after considenng the 
pro.-ecution evidence came to the conclu 
Sion that the accused was of an unsound 
state of mind at the time of the commis- 
sion of the offences charged wnth and 
therefore he directed his acquittal He 
also passed an order under Section 471 of 
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the Code of Criminal Procedure in pur- 
suance of which the accused was detained 
in safe custody The State felt that this 
acquittal was not iustified and consequent- 
ly moved this Court in appeal 

2. The prosecution case is that the ac- 
cused and his family and also the brother 
of the accused and his family were 
occupying two parts of the common family 
house The two brothers were not on 
talking terms for the last ten or twelve 
years Gabriel Lemos was their neigh- 
bour and also a distant relation He was 
involved in a law suit with the wife of 
the accused, wherein a prohibitory order 
was passed against his wife This order 
was obtamed about four months before 
the inadent on 16th October, 1967, when 
the accused killed the wife of Gabriel 
Lemos, and iniured others The accused 
was employed as a seaman and had 
returned about 8 days prior to 16th Octo- 
ber, 1967 

On 15th October, 1967, at about 6 pm 
the accused visited the house of Delicosa 
Mazarello, his brother’s wife, and smash- 
ed one of the windows He also threw 
stones at the house of Gabriel Lemos On 
16th October, 1967, at about 7 pm when 
Dehcosa Mazarello had gone to a neigh- 
bour’s house with a view to requesting 
her to sleep with her and her daughters 
during the night the accused started bang- 
ing the windows of her house which were 
closed, her children ran out of the house 
through the front door out of fear when 
the accused, without any provocation or 
warning, assaulted all of them with the 
stick, stones and bottles that he had with 
him They sustained imuries and were 
taken to Hospicio Hospital at Margao for 
treatment "The accused, soon after this 
assault, started throwing stones at the 
house of Gabriel Lemos, and when Gab- 
riel Lemos came out he attacked him with 
a stick He also attacked Gabriel Lemos’ 
wife, by name Ramira, with a stick, 
resulting in severe injuries on her head 
and other parts of her body. She was re- 
moved to this hospital where she died after 
about five days. 

The police were in the vicinity and 
when they heard the noise they came 
there and saw the accused in a violent 
state throwing stones at the people who 
had gathered there The police warned 
the accused not to behave in that manner 
but notwithstanding the warning he started 
throwing stones even at the police. He 
was later caught from behind by constable 
Agapito Almeida, but he escaped from his 
grip and thereafter hit this constable with 
a knife he had in his hands. The cons- 
table received injuries on his left arm 
The accused even attempted to pick up 
another knife from the ground in order to 
give further knife blows to the constable 
but the latter ran away In the mean- 
while the accused was overpowered and 


arrested by other policemen. He was tied 
With ropes and taken to this hospital and, 
from there, on 18th November, 1967, he 
was taken to the Mental Hospital He 
was discharged therefrom on 11th June, 
1968 The police, after necessary inves- 
tigation, charged the accused under Sec- 
tion 302 and other sections of the Indian 
Penal Code The learned Committing 
Magistrate committed the case to the 
Court of Session The learned Additional 
Sessions Judge, after considering the pro- 
secution evidence, came to the conclu- 
sion that the accused caused the death 
of Ramira Lemos ahd assaulted his own 
nieces and the police constable but as he 
was suffering from schizophrenia and as 
he was of unsound state of mind he did 
not know the nature of his act or what 
he was doing was wrong or contrary to 
law In this view of the matter relying 
on the provisions of Section 84 of the 
Indian Penal Code, he directed his acquit- 
tal. 

3. In the statement recorded by the 
learned Additional Sessions Judge under 
Section 342 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the accused pleaded that he was 
unaware of what had taken place on 15th 
or 16th October, 1967 The accused led 
no defence on his behalf 

4. The prosecution evidence may be 
briefly discussed 

Sebastiao Mazarello (P W 1) is a 
panch witness of the scene of the offence 
He IS M 3 B S having graduated from 
the Grant Medical College, Bombay He 
is a neighbour of the accused and accord- 
ing to him the accused was suffering from 
mental disorder for the last 5 or 6 years 
■rhe accused is about 65 years old and this 
witness IS about 66 years old and, being 
ins neighbour, he knows him from his 
childhood 

Agapito Almeida (P. W 2) is a cons- 
table who went to the scene of the offence 
on hearing the noise He saw a number 
of people at the scene of the offence and 
he found the accused pelting stones at 
them This was about 7 30 p m Accord- 
ing to him, he and other constables told 
the accused that they were police officers 
and that he should stop throwing stones, 
but he continued to throw stones at them 
The Police then decided to arrest him but 
before) that the accused assaulted him 
with a knife on his arm In cross-exa- 
mination he stated that the accused was 
in "a furious state”. He lodged the first 
information report (Exh 4) and. in that 
report, there is a statement by him that 
the police were informed by some people 
that one mad person by name Emeiciano 
Lemos had attacked Gabriel Lemos, his 
wife Ramira Lemos and some others _ This 
report also mentions that when he visited 
the scene of the offence he found the ac- 
cused standing in front of his house arm- 
ed with a knife and a big stick challenging 
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the public that he v.ould kill if any one 
went forward to stop him. It is further 
mentioned that Head Constable Antonio 
Barracho and Police Constable Madeurao 
Bane remained at the scene of the offence 
wnth a view to preventing the accused 
from further \oolent action. In the colu- 
mn Bnef facts of offence in this report 
It IS stated that the accused person in a 
fit of madness went amuck and attacked 
the villagers and also attacked the com- 
plainant ivith kmfe 

Delicosa Mazarello (P W 3) is the 
sister-in-law of the accused According to 
her the accused and her husband who 
are brothers were not on good terms She 
deposed to the inadent which took place 
on 15th October 1967 when the accused 
smashed a window .of her house She 
also deposed to the inadent on 16th Octo- 
ber 1967 when she saw her daughters 
Nora Sen.si and Blandina mjured and 
bleeding They told her that they had 
been assaulted by the accused in their 
house She found the accused standing in 
front of his house threatemng the people 
and throwing stones at them. 

Nora Lemos (P W 4) is a niece of the 
accuseil She deposed that the accused 
without any warning assaulted her and 
her two other sisters with a stick and 
she saw a pile of stones sticks and 
bottles near the steps of their house Her 
sister Sensi. according to her was hit b> 
the accused with a bottle She also de- 
posed that the accused had return^ to 
the Village about a week prior to the 
inadent on 16th October 1967 and that 
during the last two v ears before the ina- 
dent she had met the accused a number 
of times m his house but the accused 
never assaulted her or anj other familv 
member She saw the Police encircling 
the accused and firing rounds m the air 
before the accused was caught from be- 
hind and tied with ropes. 

Dr Jose Sarto Menezes (P ^ 5) per- 
formed post-mortem of the deceased 
Ramira and according to him the cause of 
the death was the head injury resulting 
in the fracture of the skulk She had also 
received other injuries on her body 

5 The evidence of Dr Gum Camotim 
fP W 6) is particularlv important on the 
question of the mental state of the accus- 
ed, He was medical superintendent. 
Mental Hospitak Panaji m October 1967 
when the accused wras admitted m that 
hospital on 18th October 1967 at about 
11 Pm. The record relating to admission 
of the accused shows that he was brought 
by the Police and that his hands and feet 
were tied by iron chains. This witness 
eT2ittin“d the accused and accorirg to 
h-m he was suffering from schizophrenia 
for abou* 6 months prior to his admission 
in this hospitak He found him overtalha- 
tire and incoherent unto 3Ist October 
1967 He was discharged on 11th June. 


1968 after necessary medical treatment 
In cross-examination he deposed that 
schizophrenia sometimes makes a patient 
to act violently and in an uncontrollable 
manner He gathered from enquiries that 
from 1963 the accused had suffered from 
schizophrema and that he had been treat 
ed in U K According to him the duration 
of schizophrema is normally for weeks 
months or even years together and on 
some occasions dunng this penod the 
patient becomes violent He also stated 
that there are luad periods but when a 
patient has an attack of schizophrenia he 
IS guided bv halluanations and delusions 
he IS not then in a position to distinguish 
right from wrong and is incapable ol 
knowing the nature of his acts This 
witness also added t^t after the attacks 
cease the patient can recollect what he 
had done 

Ramesh Malkamekar (P W 8) is a 
Jumor Aledical Officer at Hospiao Hospi- 
tal at Margao He found certam injunes 
on the accused after the inadent on 16th 
October 1967 He also found that he was 
violenk 

Gabriel Lemos (P W 10) is a neigh- 
bour of the accused According to him 
the accused and he are not on good terms 
for a number of years It is in his ev'i" 
dence that for about four months before 
the incident he had obtained a prohibitory 
order restraining the wife of the accused 
from extending the boundaries of her 
house and that the accused after his am- 
va! from abroad about 8 da>s before the 
inadent used to insult and threaten his 
wife that she would be killed. He referr- 
ed to the inadent on 16th October 1967 
when he found the accused throwing 
stones at his house and later assaultmg 
him and his wife with a stick This is the 
substance of the prosecution evidence 

6 It IS necessary m the first place to 
consider the provisions of Section 84 of 
the Indian Penal C^e and also Section 
Jfi? Ihf* Evidence Art Under Section 
84 nothing is an offence which is done by 
a person who at the tune of doing it by 
reason of unsoundness of mind, is mcapa- 
ble of knowing the nature of the act or 
that he is doing what is either wrong or 
contrary to law Section 105 of the Evi- 
dence Act, to the extent it is material for 
the present purpose, provides that when 
a person is accused of any offence the 
burden of proving the evistence of ar- 
cumstances bnnging the case within any 
of the general exceptions m the Indian 
Penal Code or within any speaal excep- 
tions IS upon him. and the court shall 
presume the absence of such arcums- 
tances Section 84 relates to a general 
exception. lUustrabon (a) of Section 115 
reads — A, accused of murder alleges 
that, by reason of ur.soundness of mind, 
he did no* know the nature of the act. The 
burden of proof l> on A It follows from 
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this illustration and also- the said Section 
105 that it is for the accused to discharge 
the burden of proof that he did not know 
the nature of the criminal acts committed 
by him. In Modi’s ‘Medical Jurisprudence 
and Toxicology’ different kinds of schi- 
zophrenia have been described As will 
; appear therefrom, a patient suffering from 
schizophrenia has delusions which are 
' bizarre in nature. There is often impul- 
sive and senseless conduct on his part as 
a result of hallucinations or delusions 
The whole personality completely disinte- 
grates The patient often is m a state of 
wild excitement, is destructive, violent 
and abusive He may impulsively assault 
anyone without the slightest provocation 
The delusions are of a persecutory nature. 

7. The facts gathered from the prose- 
cution evidence are: — (1) that the accused 
was suffering from schizophrenia for the 
last 5 or 6 months before the two inci- 
dents on 15th and 16th October, 1967, f2) 
that in the past during the last two years 
before the incidents on these dates, he did 
not assault his nieces or any other family 
member, (31 that on .15th October, 1967, 
without any provocation, he smashed one 
of the windows of the house of his brother 
and threw stones at the house of Gabriel 
Lemos, (4) that on 16th October, 1967, he 
assaulted his nieces, Gabriel Lemos and 
his wife with sticks and bottles without 
any provocation from them; (5) that im- 
mediately after the assault on 16th 
October, 1967, he was seen with a kmfe 
and stick in his hands indiscriminately 
throwing stones and challenging and 
threatening the people who had collected 
there that he would kill them, (6) that he 
hit constable Agapto Almeida with a 
knife on his arm when the latter tried to 
overpower him; (7) that he was regarded 
bythe 'people who had collected there and 
also by the Police as a mad person who 
had run amuck; (8) that the Police had to 
encircle the accused and fire rounds in 
the air before he was caught from behind 
and tied with ropes and iron chains, (9) 
that schizophrenia sometimes makes a 
Patient act violently and in an uncontrol- 
lable manner; (10) that a prohibitory order 
had been obtained by the deceased Bamira 
Lemos wife of Gabriel Lemos about four 
months before the incidents on 15th and 
16th October, 1967; and (11) that the ac- 
cused had returned from abroad a week 
before the incidents Mr. S Tamba, 
learned Government Pleader, relies main- 
ly on the evidence of Gabriel Lemos that 
after returning from abroad the accused 
used to insult and threaten that he would 
kill the wife of Gabriel Lemos Gabriel 
Lemos and the accused admittedly are not 
on good terms and beyond the uncorrobo- 
rated testimony of Gabriel Lemos there is 
other evidence to show that before 
these incidents, the accused threatened to 
Kill the wife of Gabriel Lemos Gabriel 


Lemos cannot be regarded as a disinterest- 
ed witness. The niece of the accused by 
name Nora Lemos (P. W 4), has not de- 
posed to these insults and threats The 
prosecution have also not examined any 
other neighbour on this point. 

Barring the evidence of Gabriel Lemos 
there is no other evidence to rebut the 
argument of Mr. Bernard D’Souza, learn- 
ed counsel for the accused, that the 
provisions of Section 84 of the Indian 
Penal Code are attracted in this case 
According to Mr. S. Tamba, the accused 
had a motive to assault the wife of Gabriel 
Lemos because of the prohibitory order 
obtained against the wife of the accused 
This may or may not be so but when a 
patient is having an attack of schi- 
zophrenia not infrequently he attacks 
those against whom he has grievances, 
real or imagmary. He considers that he 
is persecuted, when in fact he is not It 
is a case of impulsive insanity. He was 
at that time a man at his worst, little 
above animals Mr. B. D’ Souza argues 
that if the accused were in a sound state 
of mind, he would not attack constable 
Agapito Almeida with a knife. He would 
not be challenging and threatening the 
people who had collected there and throw- 
ing stones at them indiscriminately He 
would have remained content with as- 
saulting the deceased Bamira and her 
husband who had given him some cause, 
but would not assault his young meces 
who had given him no cause He had 
never assaulted them in the past He 
would have concealed the stick, knife, 
stones and bottles used in attacking the 
deceased Bamira and others, but all these 
weapons of attack were found at the 
scene of the offence. He stood m front 
of his house like a mad man with a knife 
in his hand threatening the people who 
had collected there He was regarded as 
a mad man by the people who had collect- 
ed there and the police He did not tell 
anyone that he had attacked the deceased 
Bamira and her husband Gabriel Lemos 
because of the prohibitory order obtained 
against his wife He would not have been 
tied with ropes and chains He did not 
run away He was treated of schizophrenia 
at London before he returned to his 
village The antecedent and subsequent 
conduct of the accused, according to Mr. 

B D’Souza, shows that the accused was 
incapable of knowing the nature of his 
criminal acts or that he was doing what 
IS either wrong or contrary to law. The 
medical evidence also supports the state- 
ment of the accused 
8. Mr. Tamba relies on 'Jai Lai v. 
Delhi Administration’ AIB 1969 SC 15, 
‘State of Madhya Pradesh v Ahmadulla, 
AIR 1961 SC 998, and 'Dahyabhai v State 
of Guiarat’, AIR 1964 SC 1563, m support 
of his contention that the accused did not 
discharge the burden of proof imposed 
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upon him in terms of illustration (a) to 
Section 105 of the Evidence Act 
Mr B D Souza relies on 'Karma Urang 
V Emperor AIR 1928 Cal 238 Ashirud- 
din Ahmed V Kms AIR 1949 Cal 182 and 
'Naram Sahi v Emperor AIR 1947 Pat 
222 in support of his contention that the 
facts established prove that the burden 
of proof was discharged by the accused 
The deci'ions cited may be bnefiy re 
viewed The facts of AIR 1969 SC 15 are 
clearly distinguishable and Mr B D Souza 
is right when he submits that this dea- 
sion IS not helpful The appellant in the 
speaal appeal before the Supreme Court 
entered the house of his neighbour Soma- 
ttati on November 25th 1951 at about 
1 45 pm and stabbed her daughter 
Leela aged 1 and half years with 
a ynife He inflicted five stab wounds on 
different parts of her body The miury 
on her back proved fatal Leela died in 
the hospital at about 4pm The appel- 
lant then returned to his house and bolted 
the front door A crowd collected near 
the front door and raised an alarm After 
sometime the appellant went out by the 
back door and stabbed another neighbour 
Parabati and then Raghubir who tried to 
intervene on her behalf Raghubir and 
others tried to apprehend him He then 
ran back to his house bolted the door and 
started throwing bnckbats from the roof 
He was later arrested by the police The 
appellant in this case had a long standing 
grudge against Baburam uncle of the 
child Leela This enmity was said to be 
the motive of the attack by the appellant 
on Leela The defence plea m this case 
was of msamtv According to the evi- 
dence noticed bv their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court on the morning of 
November 25th 1961 the mind of the ap- 
pellant was normal He went to and from 
his office all alone He wrote a sensible 
application asking for casual leave for 
one dav Nobody noticed any symptom^ 
4TOWvtn’ vdKJi’ala” jv* Ahrv* Ainv* 
the office at about 11 30 am and returned 
home alone At 1 45 P m he stabbed 
Leela Parabati and Raghubir with a 
knife He concealed the knife and a search 
for It proved fruitless At 2 45 pm the 
investigating officer came arrested the ap 
pellant and interrogated him He was 
then found normal and gave intelligent 
answers On the same day he was produc- 
ed before the Magistrate Hia brother was 
then present but the Magistrate was not 
informed that he was insane The state 
of his mind before and after the crucial 
time when the stabbing took place vwas 
that of a normal man and therefore the 
provisions of Section 84 were not attract- 
ed He did not lack the reouisite mens 
rea Mr B D Souza is nght when he 
states that the general burden is on the 
prosecution to prove beyond doubt not 
only the actus reus but also the mens rea 


The conduct of the appellant in the ca'e 
at the bar on 15th and 16th October 19 d 7 
and thereafter was not that of a sane 
man 

In AIR 1961 SC 998 the established 
facts were that the accused bore ill will 
to the deceased and the murder was com- 
mitted at dead of night when he could 
not be Seen He took a torch with hrni 
and then stealthily entered the house of 
the deceased by scaling over a wall There 
was further the mood of exaltation which 
the accused exhibited after he had put 
the deceased out of her life The Supreme- 
Court held that it was a crime not com- 
mitted m a sudden mood of insanity but 
one that was preceded by careful plann- 
ing and exhibiting cool calculation in exe 
cuUon and directed against a person who- 
was considered to be the enemy There- 
was no mood of exaltation on the part of 
the accused after the assault on 16th Octo- 
ber 1967 There was no careful planning 
as in the case dealt with by the Supreme 
Court The obtaining of the prohibitory 
order was not an act which should have 
made him act like a mad man The motive 
seemed to be tnvial and madeauate 
This decision also does not help the- 
State ' 

In AIR 1964 SC 1563 the entire 
conduct of the appellant from the time he 
killed his wife up to the time the Ses- 
sions proceedings commenced was incon- 
sistent with the fact that he had a fit of 
insanity when he killed his wife He di^ 
not like his wife He wrote a letter to his 
father-in-lav? to the effect that he did not 
like her and that he should take her away 
to his house The father-in-law promis- 
ed to come He expected him to come on 
April 9th 1959 and tolerated the presence- 
of his wife jn his house till then The- 
father-in-Jaw did not turn up on or before- 
April 9th 1959 and therefore the accuse<2 
in anger and frustration killed his wife 
The existence of the weapons in the room 
the closing nf .the door jeom Jnside .his 
reluctance to come out of the room tilt 
the Mukhi came seemed to indicate that 
it was a premeditated murder and that he- 
knew that if he came out of the rooms 
before the Mukhi came he might be man- 
handled 

The Supreme Court summed up the 
doctrine of burden of proof in the context 
of plea of msamtv in the following pro 
positions— (I) The prosecution must 
prove bevond reasonable doubt that 
accused had committed the offence with 
the reauisite mens rea and the burden of 
proving that always rests on the prosecu 
tion from the beginmng to the end of the 
trial 12) there is a rebuttable presumption 
that the accused was not insane when 
TO committed the crime in the sense laid 
down by Section 84 of the Penal Cod'* 
The accused may rebut it by placing 
before the court all the relevant eiddence' 
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—oral,- documentary or circumstantial 
but the burden of proof upon him is no 
higher than that rests upon a party to 
civil proceedings: and (3) even if the ac- 
cused was not able to establish conclusive- 
ly that he was insane at the time he com- 
mitted the offence, the evidence placed 
before the court by the accused or by the 
prosecution may raise a reasonable doubt 
m the mind of the court as regards one oi 
more of the ingredients of the offence, 
including mens rea of the accused and in 
that case the court would be entitled to 
acquit the accused on the ground that the 
general burden of proof resting on the 
prosecution was not discharged The pro- 
secution evidence — oral and circumstan- 
tial-^ helps the accused in this case and, 
I think, he has been able to rebut the 
presumption that he was not insane at the 
time of the assaults on 16th October, 1967 
The aforesaid decisions of the Supreme 
Court do not help the State in establishing 
that the case of the accused is not covered 
by Section 84 of the Indian Penal Code 

9. It is not necessary to deal with the 
facts in AIR 1928 Cal 239, except that it 
may be sufficient for the present purpose 
to apply one of the common tests laid 
do\TO by the learned Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court That test is to ask, 
in the circumstances, whether he would 
have committed the act if a policeman 
would have been at his elbow This 
authority is cited by Mr B D’ Souza in 
order to show that the accused did not 
even spare constable Agapito Almeida 
when he hit him Mdth a knife on his arm 
and that even if Police were present, he 
Would have assaulted the deceased Ramira 
and others 

In AIR 1949 Cal 182, the accused was 
clearly of unsound mind and acting under 
the delusion of his dream, he made a 
sacrifice of his son believing it to be right 
He was therefore entitled to the benefit 
of Section 84, on spite of the confession 
made by him which was later retracted. 
In AIR 1947 Pat 222 -a distinction is made 
between legal msanity and medical in- 
sanity and a standard to be applied in de- 
termining legal msanity is indicated 
According to this deasion, vyhere a plea 
of insanity is raised under Section 84, the 
Court has to consider two issues.- — 

(1) Whether the accused has establish- 
ed that at the time of committing the act 
be was of unsound mmd; and (2) If he 
was of unsound mind, whether he has 
established that the unsoundness of mind 
was of a degree and nature to satisfy one 
of the knowledge tests laid downbv the 
section I agree with Mr B D’Souza 
that these requirements are satisfied in 
this case Unsoundness of mind is a mat- 
ter of inference from his previous act. 
subsequent act and behaviour 

10. I agree with Mr. B, D’Souza that 
the presumption that the accused was in- 
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sane at the crucial time has been rebutt- 
ed Every man is presumed to be sane. 
This presumption does not apply to a mam 
whose case is governed by Section 84 The 
learned Additional Sessions Judge was 
satisfied that the case of the accused was- 
governed by this section, and this con- 
clusion of his receives support from the 
prosecution evidence It may be stated 
m this case that the prosecution did not 
examine the investigating officer He 
might have further supported the case of 
insanity in view of what is stated in the , 
first information report This omission is ; 
serious Section 84 mentions the legai ' 
test of responsibility in case of alleged un- 
soundness of mind It is by this test, as 
distinguished from medical test, that the 
criminality of the act is to be determined 
This section, in substance, is the same as 
the McNaghten Rules These Rules in' 
spite of long passage of time are still re-; 
garded as the authoritative statement of ; 
the law as to criminal responsibility, Itf 
is not the case of the prosecution that the 
accused was drunk at the crucial time 
He seemed to be under delusion and 
hallucination when he assaulted the de- 
ceased Ramira and others A person 
labouring under delusion and _ hallucina- 
tion IS to be in the same position as an 
insane man This is not a case of a morbid 
man thirsting for human blood This is 
a case of sudden impulsive insanity which 
had its roots in schizophrenia He seemed 
to have an attack of schizophrenia on 15th 
October when he started smashing a 
window and throwing stones It is a nity 
that he was insane at the crucial time It 
is a greater pity that Ramira was killed, 
but though this be an act of madness, yet 
the evidence does not show that there was 
method in his madness The presumption 
of innocence of the accused is further 
reinforced by his acqmttal by the trial 
court. This presumption also applies tO' 
a man whose case is governed by Section 
84 He should be given the benefit of this 
section. In the view taken of this matter 
the appeal against acqmttal fails and is 
accordinglv refected 'The decision of the- 
learned Additional Sessions Judge is main- 
tained 

11. I would like to make some general 
observations before dosing this case In 
the notes on arguments maintained by 
the learned Additional Sessions Judge,, 
the learned Public Prosecutor stated. — 

"K the court feels that the accused was 
unsound of mind at the time he committed 
this offence, he should be taken in safe 
custody so as not to put in risk the lives 
of others” 

It may be that the learned Public Pro- 
secutor was satisfied that the case of the 
accused was covered by Section 84. in that 
case he should have made a bold state- 
ment that he should not support the pro- 
secution. Government Pleaders an& 
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Public Prosecutors owe a duty to the 
JMurts and that duty is that when they 
are convinced that the prosecution case 
cannot be supported they should state so 
fearlessly and boldly regardless of instruc- 
tions to the contrary In this connection 
I may cite the classic observation of 
■Crompton J when he dealt wnth the sug- 
gested doctnne at the bar that counsel 
was the mere mouthpiece of his client — 
Such I do conceive is not the office 
-of an advocate His office is a higher one 
He gives to his client 
the benefit of his learning his talents and 
lus Judgment He has a prior and perpe- 
tual retainer on behalf of truth and 
justice 

Appeal dismissed 
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L C Gama Public Prosecutor for Ap 


pellant Eduardo Faleiro for Respondent 

ORDER This is an appeal by the 
State Under section 417 ol the Code of 
Criminal Procedure wherein acquittal of 
the respondent an employee in the Post 
Office Panjim is challenged on the 
ground that it is erroneous 

2 I may glance for a few moments at 
the background of the facts out of which 
the present appeal arises The broad 
facts are that a complaint was lodged 
against the respondent that he eomnutt 
ed theft of the Bombay G P O insured 
letter no 478 for Hs 500/- The com 
plaint was also under section 409 of the 
Penal Code The learned Magistrate 
framed the charge against the respondent 
under section 409 of the Penal Code and 
also under section 52 of the Indian Post 
Ollice Act 1^98 Tne trial proceeded 
against the respondent and after examin 
ing a number of witnesses the leam'^d 
Magistrate directed the acquittal of the 
accused bv his judgment dated 27th 
January 1968 He came to the conclu 
sion that it is not delimtely proved that 
it was the accused who has misappro- 
priated the insured letter for Rs 500/ 
addressed to Feliciana Cardoso He also 
came to the conclusion that ' there is a 
doubt whether he received it from the 
hands of P W 2 on 22nd March 1966 
P W 2 is a Post Master who Is said to 
have given the insured letter along with 
rtner postal documents to the respon 
dent while proceeding on short leave 

3 Mr Leo Gama learned Public Pro- 
secutor does not press the appeal m 
regard to acquittal of the respondent of 
an offence under section 409 of the 
Indian Penal Code but, as will appear 
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from the memo of appeal, the grievance 
ot the State is that the acquittal of the 
respondent of an offence under S. 52 of 
the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, is void 
and therefore should be set aside. This 
Act was brought into force in this terri- 
tory on 1st September, 1962, vide notifi- 
cation S. O 2735 bearing the same date 
Mr Gama presses the acquittal appeal, 
lelying on the provisions of section 530 
(q) of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
{hereafter referred to as "the Code”) 
The offence under Section 52 is triable 
exclusively by the Court of Session by 
■virtue of Section 29 (2) read with Sche- 
dule II of the Code. 

4. Section 52 reads thus'- "Whoever, 
being an officer of the Post Office, 
commits theft in respect of, or dishonest- 
ly misappropriates, or, for any purpose 
whatsoever, secretes, destroys, or throws 
away, any postal article in course of 
transmission by post or anything contain- 
ed therein, shall be pumshable with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend 
to seven years, and shall also be punish- 
able with fine”. Section 409, Indian 
Penal Code, to the extent it is material 
for the present purpose, speaks of en- 
trustment with property or with any 
dominion over property in capacity of a 
public servant and when such public ser- 
vant commits criminal breach of tru.st 
in respect of that property he is punish- 
able under that section The definition 
of "criminal breach of trust” is contain- 
ed in section 405 Indian Penal Code Dis- 
honest misappropriation is one of the 
essential ingredients of this defmition A 
comparison of section 52 and section 409 
Would seem to show that section 52 is 
Wider in scope than section 409. The 
offence under section 52 is of a special 
nature and apart from dishonest misao- 
propnation which is a common ingredi- 
ent, it also includes theft, secretion, des- 
truction or throwing away of postal arti- 
cles 

5. Mr Gama relies on 'State of Mysore 
V. Dattatraya’ AIR 1960 Mys 86 in sup- 
port of his contention that the acquittal 
of the respondent of an offence under 
■section 52 was void In this connection 
be invites my attention to section 530 
(p) of the Code This section provides 
rthat if any Magistrate, not being em- 
powered by law in this behalf, tries an 
offender, his proceedings shall be void 
It IS common ground that the learned 
Magistrate was not empowered to try the 
respondent of an offence under S. 52 
This offence could only be tried by the 
Court of Session The respondent, in 
the Mysore case, was charged with 
•offences under sections 409 and 477 of the 
Penal Code He was acquitted by the 
Judicial Magistrate of both offences The 
"State preferred an appeal. The offence 
Under section 477 is exclusively triable 


by the Court of Session, but the Magis- 
trate was competent to try the offence 
under section 409 Indian Penal Code The 
trial was challenged- on the ground that 
the proceedings were void. The learned 
Judges of the Mysore High Court held 
that it IS only so much of the proceed- 
ings as relate to the offence under sec- 
tion 477 Indian Penal Code that are 
rendered void, by reason of section 530 
(p) of the Code, and not the proceedings 
in regard to the offence under S. 409 
Indian Penal Code The learned Judges 
on merits did not interfere with the ac- 
quittal m respect of the offence under 
section 409 Indian Penal Code but as 
regards acquittal of an offence under 
section 477, the same was set aside and 
retrial ordered This authority is direct- 
ly to the point and it does assist the 
contention of Mr. Gama that the trial 
in respect of an offence under section 52 
is void and. therefore, acquittal is illegal 

The State of U P. v Sabir All, AIR 
1964 SC 1673 is the second decision reli- 
ed upon by Mr Gama In this case the 
offender was charged with an offence 
under section 15 (1) of the U P. Private 
Forests Act, 1948. This offence was only 
triable by Magistrates, Second or Third 
Class The offence was tried by Magis- 
trate First Class. As jurisdiction of 
Magistrate First Class was excluded by 
section 29 (1) of the Code, it was held 
by the Supreme Court that the trial was 
void under section 530 (p) of the Code 
The third decision relied upon by Mr. 
Gama is 'In re Subramania Achari,’ AIR 
1955 Mad 129 This decision construes 
sections 403 and 537 of the Code and not 
section 530 (p) of the Code The ques- 
tion of applicability of section 403 of the 
Code has been raised by Mr. Faleiro, 
learned counsel for the respondent, and 
this aspect of the case would be con- 
sidered at its proper place. 

The fourth decision is 'M P State v 
Veereshwar Rao’, AIR 1957 SC 592 It 
also relates to the applicability of S. 403 
of the Code The Supreme Court held 
in this case that the offence of crimmal 
misconduct punishable under section 5 (2) 
of the Prevention of Corruption Act is 
not identical m essence, import and con- 
tent with an offence under section 409 of 
the Indian Penal Code Therefore there 
can be no objection to a trial and con- 
viction under section 409 of the Penal 
Code even if the accused had been 
acqmtted of an offence under section 5 
(2) of the Prevention of Corruption Act 
Section 403 of the Code was inapplicable 
The principle of this decision is helpful 
The offence under section 52 is also not 
identical in essence, import and content 
with an offence under section 409 of the 
Penal Code except for criminal misap- 
propriation which is a common ingre- 
dient The fifth and the last decision 
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relied upon by Mr Gama is Ram Pei 
shad V Dhanna’ AIR 1939 Lah 513 In 
this case the complaint disclosed an off- 
ence under section 477 of the Penal Code 
while the accused was tned and acquiU 
ed under section 420 of the Penal Code 
The trial Magistrate had no jurisdiction 
to try an offence under section 477 The 
proceedings before the trial Magistrate 

V ere therefore declared void and a re 
trial of the accused was ordered in regard 
to an offence under section 477 

6 Mr Faleiro learned counsel forlbe 
respondent makes two submissions — 
(1) that there is only one offence though 
punishable under sections 409 and 52 
and (2) in the alternative if there are 
two distinct offences the facts on the 
record are the same and therefore sec 
tion 403 of the Code of Criminal Proce 
dure will apply In support of these two 
submissions he relies on 'Thakur Railnv 
State of Bihar AIR 1966 SC 911 State 
of U P V Prabhat Kumar AIR 1966 
All 349 Sunderlal Bhagaii v State AIR 
1954 Madh Bha 129 'Muhammad Saleh 

V Emperor 20 Cn U 526 (AIR 1919 
Pat 70) and Nandkishore v Mayadhar 
AIR 1963 Onssa 33 Section 403 of the 
Code embodies the principle of autrefois 
convict and autrefois acquit It gnes 
effect to the maxim that no person should 
be tuice disturbed for the same cause 
Section 403 (1) provides that a person 
who has once been tried by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction for an offence 
and convicted or acquitted of such of 
fence shall while such conviction or 
acquittal remains in force not be liable to 
be tried again for the same offence nor on 
the same facts for any other offence for 
which a different charge from the one 
made against him might have been made 
under section 236 or for which henucht 
have been convicted under section 237 

The emphasis in this sub section is on 
a Court of competent jurisdiction The 
leaxoRii ’nbAo. bA V.'iel *.bA 

offence under section 52 was certainly 
not ' 3 Court of competent jurisdiction 
and therefore section 403 is inapplicable 
in terms I do not agree with Mr Faleiro 
that the complaint lodged makes out only 
one offence though punishable under 
section 409 of the Penal Code and sec 
tion 52 of the Post Office Act The com 
plaint relates to theft of the insured let- 
ter containing Rs 500/- from the Post 
Office at Carmona between 22nii March 
1966 to 28th March 1966 The offences 
under these two sections are distinct 
offences and section 403 docs not bar the 
second trial of an offence under S 52 
The second submission that the facts on 
the record are the same is also without 
substance The complaint does not men 
tion dishonest misappropriation although 
reference is made to section 409 Tbe 
charge mentions misappropnation of th** 


insured letter but makes no reference to 
theft in terms although section 52 is ex 
pressly mentioned therein The decisions 
ated by Mr Faleiro are clearly distin 
suitable 

7 In AIR 1966 SC 911 the Supreme 
Court discussed the implications of sec 
tions 206 207 435 437 and 403 of the 
Code What was stated in that case was 
that when a case is brought before a 
Magistrate m respect of an offence ex- 
clusively or appropriately triable by a 
^urt of Session what the Magistrate 
has to be satisfied about is whether the 
material placed before him makes out an 
offence which can be tried only by the 
Court of Session or can be appropriate 
ly tried by that Court or whether it 
makes out an offence which he can try 
or whether it does not make out any 
oKence at all It was also stated that 
the ultimate duty of weighing the evi 
dence m a committal proceeding is cast 
on the Court of Session which has the 
exclusive jurisdiction to try an accused 
person^ 

Thus where two views are possible 
about the evidence m a case before the 
Magistrate it would not be for the Magis 
trate to evaluate the evidence end strike 
a balance before deciding whether or not 
to commit the case to a Court of Ses- 
sion It may be stated that the Magis 
trate is not bound to commit an accused 
person to stand his trial in the Court of 
Session where the case is triable exclu- 
sively by the Court of Session if he i» 
of the opinion that the evidence and 
documents disclose no grounds for com 
mitting the accused person for trial but 
in that case he has to record hts reasons 
and discharge him unless it appears to 
him that such person should be trier) 
before himself in which case he shall 
proceed accordingly This is what S'’c 
tion 207-A (6) contemplates The learn- 
ed Magistrate did not act under this sec- 
tion He seemed to have. lost, sight of 
the fact that the offence under section 52 
was exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session and it is through error as right- 
ly argued by Mr Gama that he proceed 
ed to try the accused without commi t 
ing him to the Court of Session to stand 
his trial of the offence under section 52 
or without discharging him under sec 
hon 207-A (6) This decision of the 
Supreme Court with respect has no 
direct bearing on the question under con 
sideration except for the observation 
that section 403 (I) bars the trial of the 
person not only for the same offence but 
also for any other offence ba«ed on the 
same facts 

AIR 1966 All 349 also relates to con- 
st^ruclion of section 403 of the Code In 
this ca'e the accused was tned und^’r 
section 25 of the Indian Arms Act and 
was acquitted There was a subsequent 
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trial on same facts under section 411 of 
the Penal Code. It was held that this 
trial was not barred under any of the 
sub-sections (1), (2) or (5) of Section 403 
of the Code. The learned Judge said that 
though some of the important ingredients 
of both the offences are common, it can- 
not be said that all the ingredients of 
the offence under section 411 of the Penal 
Code are common with the one punish- 
able under section 25 of the Arms Act 
This decision is not to the pomt In 
AIR 1954 Madh Bha 129, the criteria 
regarding competency of Courts were ex- 
plained This case also is with reference 
to section 403 of the Code, which is in- 
applicable According to this decision, 
the competency of the Court to try the 
subsequent case is not determined by the 
nature of the proceedings but by the 
power of the Magistrate to entertain 
them 

The facts in 20 Cr. L. J. 526 • (AIR 1919 
Pat 70) are also distinguishable There, 
the accused was tried under section 363 
of the Penal Code and was acquitted 
TJpon an application by the complainant, 
the learned Sessions Judge directed fresh 
Inquiry to be made in order to ascertain 
whether the offence under section 363 
or 368 or any other section of the Penal 
•Code had been committed by the accus- 
ed It was held by the Patna High Court 
That the order directing further inquiry 
should not have been made, inasmuch 
as kidnapping is an essential element in 
offences under sections 365, 366 and 368, 
and the accused having already been 
acquitted of that offence, he could not 
be put on trial for the same offence, nor 
could he be convicted under Ss 365, 
366 or 368, unless and until the prosecu- 
tion established that he committed the 
offence of kidnapping. The case under 
section 368 is exclusively triable by the 
Court of Session Lastly, in AIR 1968 
■Orissa 33, cited by Mr. Faleiro. it was held 
in the context of section 530 _(p)_ of the 
■Code that the trial without iurisdiction is 
void Retrial, in this case, was not order- 
•ed as the learned Single Judge came to 
the conclusion that it would result m 
•miscarriage of justice. 

8. The aforesaid decisions relied up- 
on by Mr. Faleiro have no direct bear- 
ing on the question of incompetency of 
the Magistrate to try the offence under 
section 52, except for the observation in 
Nandkishore’s case decided by the Oi^sa 
High Court on desirability of retrial The 
learned Magistrate erroneouslv assumed 
jurisdiction in regard to the offence 
under section 52. He was not competent 
to try it and the proper course which he 
should have followed was to have either 
committed the accused to the Court of 
Session to stand his trial or to have dis- 
-charged him under section 207-A (6) after 
•recording reasons I agree with Mr Leo 


Gama that the trial of the offence under 
section 52 is void and ineffectual The 
error committed by the learned Magis- 
trate goes to the root of the trial What 
IS void ab initio cannot be quashed any 
more than it can be upheld The pro- 
ceedings in regard to the trial of an 
offence under section 52 are a nullity 
In 'Alice m Wonderland’ the Executioner 
refused to execute the Cheshire Cat on 
the ground that "you cannot cut off a 
head unless there is a body to cut it off 
from” Section 403 of the Code would 
bar the trial of an offence under S 409 
of the Penal Code The learned Public 
Prosecutor therefore does not seek retrial 
of this offence What he seeks — and right- 
ly — IS retrial of the offence under sec- 
tion 52 

9. Mr Faleiro next submits that the 
retrial, if any, should be on the basis of 
the ewdence already on the record This 
submission is not without substance It 
is not fair to the respondent that the pro- 
secution should be allowed to produce 
fresh evidence The obj’ect of retrial is 
to render legal the proceedings that have 
taken place and not to give further op- 
portunity to the prosecution to fill m the 
gaps In 'Ukha Kolhe v State of Maha- 
rashtra’ AIR 1963 SC 1531, it was observ- 
ed by the Supreme Court that retrial is 
not to be ordered merely to enable the 
prosecution to adduce additional evidence 
for filling up lacuna Retrial is to be 
directed in exceptional cases Mr Faleiro 
also pleads the delay as an argument 
against retrial It was because of the 
mistake of the Court that the trial pro- 
ceeded in regard to the offence under 
section 52 which was exclusively triable 
by the Court of Session The law is 
well settled that a party should not suffer 
because of the mistake on the part of 
the Court There is not a long delay 
but .short delay in this case need not 
come in the way of retrial. The charge 
in this case expressly referred to S 52, 
and this ex facie indicated lack of iuris- 
diction It is in the ends of justice that 
there should be retrial 

10. In the view taken of this case, 
the acquittal of the respondent of the 
offence under Section 52 of the Indian 
Post Office Act, is hereby set aside and 
the appeal allowed It is directed that 
the respondent should stand his trial of 
the offence charged under this section 
The learned Sessions Judge may send this 
case for retrial to a Magistrate other than 
the Magistrate who directed acquittal 
of the respondent It would be open _ to 
that Magistrate to consider after hearing 
the arguments whether on the evidence 
already on the record there are grounds 
for committing the accused to stand bis 
trial under this section Order accord- 
ingly. 


Appeal allowed 
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1970 Crt L J 46(Yol 76, C N 10) = 
AIR 1970 GUJARAT 26 (V 57 C 4) 

N G SHELAT J 

Balamal Matlomal Petitioner v State 
of Gujarat Opponent 
Ciiminal Revn Appln No 490 of 1965 
D/ 28-2-1968 against order of Chief City 
Magistrate Ahmedabad D/- 30 9 1965 
(A) Criminal P C (18981, Ss 517 520 
435 and 439 — S 520 is only enabling 
provision — It confers no right as such 
for illmg appeal or application for revi- 
sion thereunder — Order under S 517 
a^cctiog third party not before court in 
the mam case — High Court can vary 
order jn exercise of powers under S 520 
or in exercise of its pouers under Ss 435 
and 439 AIR 1960 Madh Pra 195 & 1957 
MPU 67 (Nag) & AIR 1963 Guj 223 Rel 
on (Para 5) 


(B) Limitation Act (1963) Art 131 — 

Starting point — Order under S 517 of 
Criminal P C sought to be revised by -i 
third party — Period would run m such 
a ease not from date of order but from 
date of knouledgc of order AIP 1961 SC 
1500 Applied — Delay of five days con- 
doned (Para 7) 

(C) Criminal P C (1898) S 517(1) — 

Power to confiscate — It is to be exer 
Gised in reasonable and judicial manner 
— ' Accused found carrjing stolen property 
m rickshaw — Rickshaw cannot be said 
to have been used m commission of of- 
fence — Order is liable to be set aside 
AIR 1931 Lab S6S & (1904) 8 Cal WN 
887 & AIR 1944 Mad 59 & AIR 1954 SC 
312 Rcl on (Para 8) 
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(1924) AIR 1924 Lah 75 (V 11) = 

24 Cn LJ 713 Kanshi Ram v 
Emperor 7 

(1904) 8 Cal WN 887=1 Cn U 49 
Janp Gazi v Emperor & 

J M Acharyya for Petitioner A H 
Thakar Asst Govt Pleader for the State 
ORDER — The charge against one 
Ibrahimkhan Fazalkhan in Criminal Case 
No 1201 of 1964 in the (^ourt of the 
Chief City Magistrate Ahmedabad was 
that he had committed theft of 5 catch 
pit jalis ordmanly known as covers of 
the gutters of the Mumcipal Corpora- 
tion of Ahmedabad in the early morning 
of 1-10 1964 so as to be liable for an of- 
fence under Section 379 of the Indian 
Penal Code The accused was found 
going m auto nckshaw bearing No GTD 
285 wherein he had put the said stolen 
property He was stopped and as he could 
not explain about the possession of thoae 
catch-pit jalis that property as also the 
auto nckshaw came to be attached under 
a panchnama made in respect thereof 
Dunng that trial one Gokaldas Kanjibhai 
was examined as a witness on behalf of 
the prosecution as the owner of that auto 
nckshaw According to his evidence he 
haa given that nckshaw to one Babubhat 
Nurbhai on hire on 30 9-1964 with in- 
structions to return the same to him at 
Amedpura before the next morning 
Some tune after he learnt that his nek 
shaw was lying at the Kalupur Police 
Chouki Babubhai also informed him 
about the nckshaw being attached by the 
police In that case the learned Chief 
City Magistrate Ahmedabad found the 
accused guDtv for an offence under sec- 
tion 379 of the Indian Penal Code and 
sentenced him to suffer rigorous impnson- 
ment for three months and to pay a 
fine of Rs 200 or m default to suffer 
rigorous Impnsonment for one month At 
the same time he passed another order 
whereby the Muddamal auto rickshaw 
before the Court was directed to be con- 
fiscated to the State Aggneved by that 
Order passed on 21-4 1965 the accused had 
preferred an appeal and it came to be 
dismissed 


£ inuring tfte penflency of that trial 
however that Gokaldas Kanjibhai had 
preferred his claim m respect of this auto 
nckshaw and the same was rejected 
That Gokuldas had also filed an applica- 
tion in revision No 181 of 1965 against 
that order of confiscation passed by the 
learned Magistrate m this Court and on 
that application the following order was 
passed by Raju J on 5-7-1965 — 

I see no reason to exercise my revi- 
sional jurisdiction in this case ’ 

It further appears that the presen* 
petitioner Balamal had also filed Cnmi- 
ral Revision Application No 242 of 1965 
against the order of confiscation passed 
by the learned Magistrate In respect 
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of that the following order was passed 
by Mehta J. on 8'9-1965- 

"Mr. Acharya gives an application to 
-withdraw his revision apphcation on the 
ground that he had not approached 
the trial Court. 

This application is, therefore, rejected 
for want of prosecution ” 

Mr Acharya has stated that since he 
was advised by the Court that he should 
approach first to the Court of facts, he 
requested for being permitted to with- 
draw the application so as to enable him 
to file the same in the Court of the learn- 
ed City Magistrate, Ahmedabad After 
that _ order was passed on 8-9-1965 this 
petitioner Balamal presented an applica- 
tion on 17-9'1965 in the Court of the 
learned Magistrate who reiected the 
same Feeling dissatisfied with that order 
passed on 30-9-1965 by Mr D C Mehta, 
Chief City Magistrate, Ahmedabad, the 
applicant has come in revision before this 
Court 

3. The application discloses two pra- 
yers The first is that the order passed 
On 21'-4-1965 by the learned Magistrate 
regarding the disposal of the auto rick- 
shaw, the muddamal property, before the 
Court in Criminal Case No 1201 of 1964 
was illegal and improper and that it 
should be set aside. By the second pra- 
yer he claimed to be entitled to have that 
rickshaw restored to him, he being its 
owner and if necessary, by holding an 
inquiry in resnect thereof However, 
before this court, Mr Achaiwa, the learn- 
ed advocate appearing for him, has claim- 
ed to be entitled to its possession on the 
basis of hirepurchase agreement entered 
into between him and Gokaldas and as it 
was standing in his name before the 
registration authority before it came to 
be attached by the police It was con- 
tended by Mr Acharya that since he 
Was not a party to the proceeding in 
which the order of confiscation of auto 
rickshaw came to be passed by the 
learned Magistrate under Section 517(1) 
of the Code he could not file any appeal 
against that order and as soon as he came 
to know about it he approached the 
High Court for setting aside the same so 
as to enable the trial Court to make suit- 
able inquirv as to whom the auto rick- 
shaw should be retumed under Section 
517 of the Criminal Procedure Code _Mr. 
Acharya’s contention then was that since 
it was the view of the Court that before 
filing an application in revision against 
that order, he should have first approach- 
ed the original Court which passed the 
order and on that basis or rather feehng 
that view to be correct, he withdrew his 
application by obtaining permission from 
the Court so as to enable him to present 
an application m the trial Court. His 
first contention was that any order pass- 
ed on his application is revisable by this 


Court having powers to revise the same,, 
if found to be illegal or improper and 
unjust in the circumstances of the case. 
According to him, the order can hardly 
be justified in law inasmuch as the use 
of rickshaw cannot be called use there- 
of in commission of an offence of theft by 
the accused and that again when it be- 
longs to some one else, who cannot be 
said to have known that he would so use 
On the other hand it was pointed out 
by Mr Thakar, the learned Assistant 
Government Pleader, for the State that 
this petitioner has no right to present 
anv such apphcation to the Court below 
for the simple reason that the Court had 
already passed an order directing confis- 
cation of the muddamal property in the 
case, and smce his remedy against that 
order was only before the Superior 
Court such as the Appellate Court or 
Eevisional Court, and as he had already 
availed of that opportunity, and when his. 
apphcation had come to be rejected by 
the High Court on 8-9-1965, he cannot 
reagitate the same question even if the 
order is found to be illegal or unjust, and 
more particularly after the period of 
limitation under Article 131 of the Limi- 
tation Act was over. 

4. Before we consider the legality, 
propnety or otherwise of the order of 
confiscation passed by the learned Magis- 
trate, in view of the contentions raised. 
It IS essential to consider whether the 
petitioner has a right to come in revi- 
sion in this Court m respect of an order 
passed by the learned Magistrate on an^ 
application presented by him on 17-9- 
1965, and if so whether this Revision 
Application is in time. The contention 
of Mr. Acharya is that this apphcation 
can be treated both under Section 520 as 
also under Section 435 or 439 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code As I said above 
there are two prayers in the application 
one for setting aside the order of confis- 
cation of the auto rickshaw passed on 21- 
4-1965 at the conclusion of the trial and' 
that obviously cannot be set at naught by 
the same Court, though no doubt it had' 
authority to consider any such applica- 
tion wherein claim of any muddamal pro- 
perty if made during the pendency or at 
the conclusion of the trial, under Section 
517 of Crimmal Procedure Code In the 
case of Natwarlal Damodardas v State, 
Criminal Revn Appln No 156 of 196’7, 
decided by me recently on 31-1-1968 (Guj) 
section 517(1) of the Code was considered, 
and having regard to the use of words 
"any peison claiming to be entitled to 
possession thereof” therein, and in agree- 
ing with the view taken fay Raju J in 
Mohmed Yusuf v Jivraj Premjibhai, ILB" 
(1963) Gui 1002, while no difficulty arises 
in passing an order regarding disposal of 
the property at the end of the trial 
affecting the parties in the case, as it can' 
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consider their claims but when no such 
claim or right to possession was made 
by a third party the Court cannot be 
xequired to take any notice of any such 
supposed claim But if the claim ^ 
made by any third part> before the 
■Court even during the pendency of the 
trial that claimant has a right to be 
neard about his claim at the end of the 
trial and before passing any orders under 
Section 517(1^ of the Code In the pre- 
sent case however the Court appears 
to have before it the claim of Gokaldas 
and it had come to be rejected Thus the 
learned Magistrate cannot be said to be 
in any wav wrong in the order he passed 
Jn the case This applicant was how- 
■ever not a party to the proceeding Nor 
was he a witness in regard to the mudda- 
mdl property so as to infer knowledge to 
him with regard to the trial He is a 
third party-claimant and in my opm 
ion he should have therefore made a 
claim before that Court so as to enable 
that Court to deal with his claim while 
passing an order under Section 517(1) of 
the Code Not naving so made a claim 
he cannot claim it m that Court as the 
order was already passed and m that 
ovent his remedy lay by prefernng an 
appeal or revision against that part of 
the order and it is only if that order is 
set a ide that his claim can be considered 
by the original Court The learned 
Magistiate was therefore right In reject 
ing his application as he cannot reopen 
the matter and revise his own order of 
21-4-1965 

5 The question then is whether this 
revision application lies against the order 
passed by the learned Magistrate It was 
«3id that this may be treated as an ap- 
plication in revision under Section 520 
•or even under Section 435 or 439 of the 
Cnnimal Procedure Code and at any rate 
-the High Court exernsing supiervising 
jurisdiction over subordinate Courts can 

asede an order trl <xmfrseation cl Ar&vKf 
■to be illegal and unjust and do justice to 
•the party affected thereby Now Section 
520 of the Criminal Procedure Code pro- 
vides 

Any Court of appeal confirmation 
reference or revision may direct any 
order under Section 517 Section 518 or 
Section 519 passed by a Court subordi- 
nate thereto to be stayed pending consi- 
deration by the former Court and may 
modify alter or annul such order and 
make any further orders that may be 
jus* 

Since the order of confiscation of mud 
damal properly was passed under Section 
517 I would set out the relevant portion 
of that provasion also- — 

517fl) l\hen an inquiry or a trial m 
any Criminal Court is concluded the 
Court may ma^e such order as it thinks 
rfit for the disposal by destruction, con 


fiscation or delivery to any person claim- 
ing to be entitled to possession thereof or 
othenvise or any property or -document 
produced before it or in its custody or 
regarding which any offence appears to 
have committed or which has been used 
for the commission of any offence ’ 

On a plain perusal of Section 520 it 
appears to be an enabling provision and 
confers no right as such to any person 
for filing the appeal or an application in 
revision thereunder By this provision 
the Court of Appeal or any Court of 
Revision has been empowered to 

modify alter or annul any such order 
that may have been passed under Sec 
tions 517 518 or 519 and make any fur- 
ther orders that may be just It follows 
therefore that if any appeal or revision 
against the order m the case were before 
the Court of Appeal or Revision it could 
have considered the legality or propriety 
of the order passed therein under Sec 
tion 517 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
even if no appeal or revision against 
that part of the order under Section 517 
of the Code was before it The que-tion 
however Is whether any such Court can 
entertain and decide any such question 
when no appeal or revision is filed 
against the main case In other words 
whether any appeal or revision lies 
against any such order aflectmg a third 
party who was not before the Court in 
the mam case under Section 520 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code Such a ques 
tion arose before the Division Bench of 
the Nagpur High Court m Nandu v 
Dhasada 1967 MPLJ 67 viz as to whether 
an appeal lies under Section 520 of the 
Code against an order passed by a Cn- 
mmal Court under Section 517 of the 
Code ard the answer to the same can 
well be found in the observations which 
run thus — 

On the whole we think that the con- 
currence of opinion on this point is that 
S 520 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
dees not confer a right of appeal but is 
only an enabling section creating a 
sujjervisory power in Courts of appeal 
confirmation reference or revision TTiese 
Courts can pass the order in the main 
case or if no appeal has been filed 
against the rnam case can be moved to 
pass such order as they think fit in res- 
oect of the property involved in the cn- 
miral case It may be pointed out that 
the subordination of the (iourta accord 
mg to the better view is to be taken into 
account in determining the forum for the 
exercise of such supervisory powers It 
is not nece^^sa-y that the Court of appeal 
must every time be the Court of appeal 
to which an appeal against the mam deci 
Sion cm be taken 

same observations can well apolv 
to revision contemplated m that section 
ard therefore it can be held that while 
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the appeal or revision against that order 
of confiscation as such cannot lie, under 
Section 520 of the Code, such a Court of 
Appeal or Court of Revision can be mov- 
■ed to pass such an order as it thinks fit 
in respect of property involved in the 
•criminal case. That power can thus be 
exercised by this Court which is both 
a Court of Appeal as also of Revision, 
in any such matter brought to the notice 
of the Court. But apart from that posi- 
tion, the revisional powers of the High 
Court are wide enough under Sections 
435 and 439 of the Code, to consider the 
legality or propriety of any such order 
passed in any case by any subordinate 
Court, and they can be exercised by the 
Court even suo motu or on being moved 
by any party affected by any such order. 
In the case of Har Bhagwandas v. Diwan 
Chand, AIR 1960 Madh Pra 195, a simi- 
lar question had arisen and it was held 
that even after the appeal or revision 
against the main order in the case is dis- 
posed of, an application under Section 
520 would lie to the Court. Even if when 
the matter does not come up before High 
Court at all, the appellate Court can be 
moved by way of original application 
Then the observations are that even a 
revision under Sections 435 and 439 of 
the Code would lie for the purpose. Thus 
while this Revision application may not 
so strictly lie under Section 520. it can 
be treated as an application invoking 
exercise of powers by this Court under 
Section 520 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code In any event, the Court can exer- 
cise powers under Sections 435 and 439 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
therefore the present application whe- 
ther against the order passed by the 
learned Magistrate or not, it can be 
heard, and the validity or propriety of 
the orders regarding the disposal of pro- 
perty etc passed under Section 517 of tlie 
Code, can well be raised, set aside or 
modified by this Court The decision of 
this Court in Kanchanlal Somalal v 
State, 1963-4 Gui LR 102= (AIR 1963 Gui 
223) also leads support to the same 

6, It was then pointed out by Mr 
Thakar that he had preferred a revision 
application against the order of confisca- 
tion passed in the case, and since it was 
reiected. he cannot be allowed to reagi- 
tate the same As already pointed out 
hereabove, the application was not decid- 
ed on merits and it had come _to_be with- 
drawn with the Court’s permission, with 
a view to file an application to the ori- 
ginal Court He had then filed an appli- 
cation in the lower Court, and it is 
against that order apparently that he has 
come before this Court In these circum- 
stances, there can therefore, be no bar 
to this application, as it was not decided 
on merits. It was on a probably douM- 
ful position of law, that he withdrew the 
1970 Cri.L.J. 4, 


application and at any rate it was ob- 
viously a bona fide act on his part, 

II was next urged by Mr. Thakar 
the learned Assistant Government Pleader 
for the State that the application should 
if within 90 days from the date of 
the order of confiscation of the property 
under Art 131 of the Indian Limitation 
Act The order was passed on 21-5-1964 
and the application either to the trial 
Court or to this Court is obviously 
beyond 90 days provided therein, it being 
against an order passed under the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
On the other hand, it was pomted out by 
Mr. Acharya that in respect of any appli- 
cation under Section 520 of the Code be- 
fore this Court, there would not arise 
any question of limitation within which 
he must come in revision In support 
thereof he invited a reference to a case 
of Kanshi Ram v. Emperor, AIR 1924 
Lah 75, where it was held that no period 
of limitation w'as prescribed for an appli- 
cation for restoration of property under 
section 517 and it can be made within a 
reasonable time from the date on which 
the accused is acquitted of the crime 
with which he was charged Then it is 
observed that the words "and make anv 
further orders that may be just” m Sec- 
tion 520 obviously intended to cover cases 
of this nature and to enable superior 
Courts to pass proper orders in cases 
where property has been erroneously dis- 
posed of under Section 517. Now such 
a question would not arise, once it is 
found that this Revision Application can 
be treated as an application invoking the 
supervisory powers of a Court of Appeal 
or Revision in relation to any such order 
passed under Section 517, and that can be 
exercised by the Court at any time when 
it comes to its notice or is brought to its 
notice bv any such party This point 
would therefore, have only academic in- 
terest, and if any party were to come in 
revision or appeal against that order, the 
provisions of Limitation Act w'ould no 
doubt govern Since the matter was 
argued from this point of view, I would 
consider the same Now under the old 
law of limitation no such provision as we 
have now Article 131 under the amended 
Act of Limitation, 1963, was there The 
case relied upon fay Mr Acharya may 
not, therefore, apply But now in the 
new amended Limitation Act, 1963, we 
have Article 131, namely added, where- 
by period of limitation of 90 days has 
been provided "from the date of the de- 
cree or order or sentence pught to be 
rewsed for the exercise of its powers^ of 
revision fay any Court under the Civil 
procedure Code or Ciimmal Procedure 
Code. 1898”. The order of confiscation 
passed by the learned Magistrate under 
Section 517 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code IS obviously an order under the 
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Cnminal Procedure Code and is sought 
to be revised the Court m exercise of 
Its power of revisioa In my view there- 
fore Article 131 would apply and the 
period contemplated therem ordinanl/ 
would run from tne date of the order of 
the confiscation of the muddamal auto 
rickshaw which was 21-4 1965 Now 
there is no aoubt that this penod of 
limitation would clearly Govern the party 
to tlie proceeding who comes in revision 
of ary such order But the present peti 
tioner was not a party to the proceedmg 
and it would be therefore difficult to 
say that he knew of the order on the date 
It came to be passed by the learned 
Magistrate If he can move the Court it 
appears reasonable and fair that the 
period should run from the date of hi» 
knowledge of that order m the case In 
this re'pect I would refer to case of 
IfarLh Chandra v Deputy Land Acqut 
sition Officer AIR 1961 SC 1500 where 
the question arose as to whether the ex 
pres'ion the date of the award in pro 
Viso (b) to Section 18(2) of the Land Ac 
quisition Act 1894 must mean the date 
when the award is either communicated 
to the party or is known by him either 
actually or constructively Their Lord 
ships of the Supreme Court said that 
where the rights of a person are affected 
by any order and limitation is prescribed 
for the enforcement of the remedy by 
the person aggrieved against the said 
order the making of the award must 
mean either actual or constructive com 
munication of the said order to the party 
concerned So the knowledge of th«. 
party affected by the award made by the 
Collector under Section 12 of the Land 
Acquisition Act 1894 either actual or con 
structue is an e«*enlial requirement for 
fair play and natural justice Their Lord 
ships then observed that it would be un- 
reasonable to construe the words from 
the date of the Collectors award us®d 
m the proviso to Section 18 In a literal or 
mechanical v ay Those observations were 
followed by this Court in Cnminal 
Ref“rence No 75 of 1966 the judgment 
wliereof was delivered on 23rd Fcbm 
ary 1967 where a similar question had 
arisen with regard to the provi'ions con- 
tained m Section 433(6) of the Cnminal 
Procedure Code In my opinion there 
fore the penod of hmitation would have 
to be countea not from the date of the 
order pa*«ed b { the learned Magistrate in 
th“ case namely 21-4 196a but from the 
date when this petitioner came to Inov 
about He can be 'aid to have come to 
know on 14 6 lD6a vhen he pre«ented 
the revision application If v e calculate 
the penod of 90 days from that date the 
application should have been filed b/ the 
petitioner In the trial Court on or before 
12 9 196o There has been therefore 
thus delay of 5 days That deserves to 


be condoned the same having been ob 
vioualy due to misunderstanding of the 
position of law or at any rate due to tune 
spent in bona fide having his remedy 
in the High Court In fact that was a 
correct remedy and at that stage he was 
already in time This is a fit case where 
such delay can well be condoned But as 
already stated above this Court can pass 
just orders under Section 520 or under 
S 439 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
now that the matter is brought to our 
notice for invoking revisional or super- 
visory jurisdiction of this Court I may 
incidentally observe that the revision ap- 
plication No 181 of 1965 preferred by 
Gokaldas against that order cannot come 
in his way for the reason that this ap 
plicant was not a party to that proceed 
ing 

S The material question however 
that arises to be considered is as to whe 
ther the order of confiscation paseed by 
the learned Magistiate on 21 4 65 m the 
Criminal Case No 1201 of 1964 under 
Section Sl'd) of the Code is illegal and 
improper requiring interference by this 
Court I have alreadv set out Section 
517(1) of the Code unoer which the order 
has been passed by the learned Magis 
trate On a plain reading of this section 
It IS clear that the Court has every autho- 
rity and power to exercise discretion in 
making any order for the disposal of the 
muddamal property before him in an) 
Case That can be done by passing an 
oroer for disposal by destruction con 
fiscatlon or delivery to any person claim 
mg to be entitled to possession of am 
proper!) or document produced before it 
or In Its custody or regarding which an> 
offence oppcars to have committed o" 
which has been used for the commi ^on 
of any offence Now the learned Magis- 
trate has observed in his judgment v hile 
passing such order m the end that ho 
agreed with the learned Police Prosecu 
tor that use of such vehicle makes th‘=» 
commission of such offence easy and 
therefore in hia opinion since five gutter 
covers were found from the auto rick- 
shaw It was liable to be confiscated to the 
Stale In other words he directed it to 
be confiscated to the State as m his vie>v 
it was used in commission of that offence 
of theft Now the words v/hich ha^ 
been used for commis'ion of an offence 
have to be read and interpreted in a rea- 
sonable manner The accused was going 
away in that rickshaw and In that were 
put the stolen articles The auto nek 
maw therefore does not necessanly 
wconw an article which can be said to 
nave been used in the commission of an 
office of theft It was not an instrument 
wm which that theft was committed 
it could be destroyed or confiscated 
theft was already committed and 
the mere fact that the stolen property 
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was placed in a rickshaw whereby he 
was going away, cannot be called an in- 
strument used in commission of offence 
If that were so, any motor car driven by 
anv person from which a stolen pro- 
perty IS found can well be taken as used 
in the commission of the offence. In 
that event the car may have to be confis- 
cated to the State. Such a view hardly 
sounds in any way so reasonable or pro- 
per. I was referred to some cases by 
Mr. Acharya, in tliis respect, and I will 
refer to them in brief In Phula Smgh 
V. Emperor, AIR 1931 Lah 565, a motor 
driver was prosecuted for an offence of 
causing grievous hurt while driving the 
car rashly and negligently under Sec- 
tion 338 of the Indian Penal Code On 
his conviction the car was confiscated 
to the State as one used for commission 
of the offence under Section 516-A of the 
Ciiminal Procedure Code It was held 
that it would be straining the language to 
hold that the motor car was used for the 
commission of the offence within the 
meaning of Section 516-A, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code In Jarip Gazi v Emperor, 
(1904) 8 Cal WN 887, the point arose as 
to whethei the confiscation in respect of 
two boats passed by the Court should be 
set aside The facts of that case were 
that some persons broke into the granary 
of the complainant at night time and 
were carrvmg away two sacks of paddv 
Those culprits left the sacks of paddy 
behind and managed to get into boats and 
tried to escape They were pursued and 
they were then prosecuted for an offence 
under Section 457 of the Indian Penal 
Code The accused were convicted in 
respect thereof and the two boats in 
which the accused had run away weie 
directed to be confiscated by the Magis- 
tiate on the ground that they w'ere used 
for the commission of the offence under 
Section 517 of the Criminal Procedure 
Cede The matter was taken in revision 
m the High Court The High Court 
while setting aside the older observed as 
under; — 

"We hardly think that such could have 
been the intention of the Legislature A 
nian mav use a lathi or other instrument 
for Committing an offence. No doubt 
such a weapon can be dealt with under 
the section in question, but if the inter- 
pretation put by the Jlagistrate upon the 
Section were sound, one-might conceive 
a case in which the house used by thieves 
or counterfeiters of coin for carrying on 
their unlawful trade would be -liable to 
confiscation Such an interpretation has 
never been given to this section^ Apart 
from the question of law we think that 
the confiscation of the boats which ap- 
parently were hired by the petitioners 
would lie verv uniust to the owners” 
Another case to winch my attention \vas 
invited by Mr. Acharya was one of In 


re, Abdul Azeez, AIR 1944 Mad 59 In 
that _ case the accused was charged under 
Section 65, City Police Act, in connection 
with some hides which he was found 
carrying in a cait He was charged only 
in respect of the hides and not in respect 
of the cart, but all the same the Magis- 
trate directed the confiscation of the cart 
as well. It was then held in that case 
that the offence being only in respect of 
the hides there was no lustification for 
passing an order, in respect of the cart 
confiscating it The only order that 
ought to have been passed was an order 
directing the return of the same to the 
accused from whose possession it was 
seized Apart from this some observa- 
tions made in Suleman Issa v State of 
Bombav, 56 Bom LR 1180= (AIR 1954 
SC 312) may well be quoted here "The 
powers of the Court, under Section 517 
of the Criminal Procedure Code no doubt 
extend to confiscation of property in the 
custody of the Court, but it is not every 
case in which the Court must necessarily 
pass an order of confiscation irrespective 
of the circumstances of the case It is 
possible to conceive of cases where the 
subiect matter of the offence may be pro- 
perty which under the law relating 
to the offence is liable to be con- 
fiscated as a punishment on conviction. 
The section contains a general provision 
for disposal of the property in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the latter part of 
the Section Confiscation is not the only 
mode of disposal of property and is sin- 
gularly inappropriate in a case where the 
accused is prosecuted for an offence 
punishable wnth the maximum sentence of 3 
months and a fine of Rs 100/ under 
Section 61-E of the Bombay District 
Police Act By reference to all these 
authorities, my attempt was to show that 
much though the learned Magistrate has 
powers to confiscate any such property 
under Section 517 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, he has to exercise his 
powers m a reasonable and ludicial man- 
ner. In the present case it is too much 
to say that the auto rickshaw was used 
in commission of an offence of theft in 
respect of the catch-pit covers from the 
Municipal gutters All that he did was 
that he placed the stolen property in it 
and went away in that rickshaw 
and for that reason it cannot be 
said that rickshaw was used m commis 
sion of that offence The order is not 
only, therefore, illegal, improper but 
also very uniust to the real owner of the 
auto rickshaw It is, therefore, liable to 
be set aside 

9. Once that order is set aside the 
trial Court would have to consider the 
claim made bj’’ this applicant as also by 
any person who can be said to have 
any interest therein During the course 
of the trial it transpired that Gokald.as 
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had made a claim in respect of that auto 
rickshaw He would be a person inter 
ested and that way it would be necessary 
to give lum an intimation by the Court 
while determining the claim sought to be 
made by the present petitioner m this 
case It may well be necessary to issue 
notice to one Balamal Matlomal in whose 
possession that auto rickshaw was and 
from whom the accused is said to have 
taken. The learned Magistrate is there- 
tora directed to issue suitable notices to 
those persons interested in the auto rick- 
shaw and then after holding the proper 
inquiry with regard to the same pass 
orders under Section 517(1) of the Cn- 
minal Procedure Code 
10 The result therelore fs that the 
order passed by the learned Magistrate 
on 21-4 1965 in the onanal Criminal Case 
No 1201 of 1964 in so far as It directs 
confiscation of the auto rickshaw mudda 
mal property before the Court is set aside 
This matter shall be sent back to the 
Court of the learned Magistrate On re- 
ceipt of the papers he shall issue notices 
not only to this applicant but also to two 
other persons such as Gokaldas Kaniibhat 
and Babubhai Noorbhai as also the accus- 
ed in that case and then after making 
suitable inquiry with regard to their be- 
ing entitled to claim for possession there 
of pass suitable orders under Section 517 
of tne Cnmmal Procedure Code 

Order accordingly 


1970 CPh I* 3 62 (Yol 76, C H 11) = 
AIR 1970 JAMSIU AND KASHMIR 1 
(V 57 C 1) 

JASWANT SINGH J 
Nazir Mesiah Applicant v The State 
Respondent 

Criminal Misc Appln No 49 of 1968 
D/- 30 11 1963 

Cnmmal P C (1898) Ss 497, 438 — 
Non bailable oQcncc registered against ac 
cused and warrant of arrest issued •— 
Held as accused was liable to be arrested 
and as such under threat of arrest and 
he having surrendered himself before 
court was entitled to ask for bail Case 
law discussed (Para 9) 

Cases Referred Cbronologicil Paras 
(1966) AIR 1966 Gu) 146 (V 53)* 

1966 Cn LJ 746 State of Gujarat 
\ Govindlal Manilal 7 

(1954) AIR 1954 Hyd 53 (V 41) » 

19al Cri LJ 458 Sunder Singh 
V The State 6 

(1954) AIR 1954 Rai 279 (V 41)» 

1935 Cn LJ 66 Juharrnal v 

State 5 
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(1950) AIR 1950 EP 53 (V 37) = 

51 Cn U 480 (FB) Amirchand 
V The Crown 8 

I D Grover for Applicant Advocate 
General for the State 
ORDER — - This is an application under 
Sections 561 A and 498 of the Code of Cn 
minal Procedure for quashing the proc- 
eedings pending against the applicant 
Nant Mesvah who is one of the accused 
m F I R No 108 of 1968 relating to 
Thanna Saddar Jammu in the Court of 
the chief Judicial Magistrate Srinagar 
or in the alternative for his release on 
bail 


2 I have heard Shn Inder Das appear 
mg In support of the application as also 
the learned Advocate General appeanng 
for the State 

3 The application under Section 561-A 
Cr P C has not been senousJy pressed 
by the learned counsel for the applicant 
Nor have I sufficient matenzl to warrant 
quashing of the proceedings against the 
applicant at this interlocutory stage The 
prayer for quashing the proceedings 
pending against the applicant is there 
fore rejected 

4 The only other question that arises 
for consideration and determination is 
whether this court has got power to re 
lease the accused when he has not been 
actually arrested 

Section 498 Cr P C which governs the 
matter runs as follows — ■ 

(1) The amount of every bond executed 
under this Chapter shall be fixed with 
the due rcgird to the circumstances of 
the case and shall not be excessive and 
the High Court or Court of Session mav 
in any case whether there be an appeal 
on conviction or not direct that any 
person be admitted to bail or that the bail 
required by a police officer or Magistrate 
be reduced 


(2) A High Court or Court of Session 
may cause any person who has been ad- 
mitted to bail under Sub-section (1) to be 
arrested and may commit him in 
custody ’ 

t fj 1** been 

held that there must be some kind of res- 
traint to him before a person who appears 
before the court is granted bail bv the 
court and that neither the High Court 
nor the subordinate courts have pov er 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure to 
grant bail to a person seelang bail if hr 
has not been arrested or detained in cus/ 
tody or brought before them or no war ) 
of arrest or even an order in wntirS : 
for ^ arrest under Section 56 Cr P C ' 
nas been issued against him 

hM 55 It has 

field (hat where a non-bailable offence 
teen registered against the accused 
xne tfireat and the power of the officer la 
Charge of investigation of arresting 
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accused is always hanging on. his head and 
that is a sufficient restraint for the pur- 
poses of Section 497 Cr. P. C. 

7. In AIR 1966 Gui 146, it was held 
that a person merely accused or suspected 
of an offence cannot ask for bail by ap- 
pearing in court unless he is actually 
under arrest or a warrant of arrest has 
been issued and he being liable to arrest 
has appeared before the Court 

8. In AIR 1950 East Puni 53 (FB^ it 
has been held that in case of a person 
who is not under arrests but for whose 
arrest warrants have been issued, bail can 
be allowed if he appears in court and 
surienders himself 

9. The legal position that emerges 
from the aforesaid authorities is that for 
exercise of power under Sections 497 and 
498 Cr. P C the person asking for bail 
must be under some sort of restraint or 
a warrant of arrest must have been issued 
against him As not only a non-bailable 
offence has been registered against the ap- 
plicant but warrant of arrest under Sec- 
tion 512 Cr. P C has according lo his' 
affidavit been issued against him. I can- 
not but in the light of the aforesaid rul- 
mgs hold that the applicant is liable to be 
arrested and as such as under a threat of 
arrest Thus a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion having been issued under Section 512 
Cr P. C and he havmg surrendered him- 
self before me, I think he is entitled to 
ask for bail As the other accused name- 
ly O N Chadda, Bimal Kumar and Him- 
mat Singh have already been released on 
bail vide my order dated 25th November, 
1968, and as the case of the applicant apj 
pears to stand at par \wth them I am of 
the opinion that he should also be releas- 
ed on bail I, therefore, direct that the 
applicant be released on his furmshing 
ban and a personal recognixance bond to 
the satisfaction of the Chief Judicial 
Magistrate, Srinagar 

10. The learned counsel for the appli- 
cant has undertaken to cause the atten- 
dance of the applicant before the Chiet 
Judicial Magistrate, Srinagar, on the 2nd 
December. 1968 

Order accordingly 


1970 Cri. L. J. 53 (Yol. 76, C. N. 12) = 

AIR 1970 KERALA 15 (V 57 C 3) 

T. C. R.4GHAVAN, J. 
Kunnummal Raglia\an, .Appellant v. M 
Naravana Menon. Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 150 of 1968. D/- 
26-8-1968. from District Magistrate Court, 
Tellicherry m C C. No. 63 of 1963 

DM/EM/B660/69/CWM/B 


(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 479-A and 
476 — Application by a parly under S 476 

— Person sought to be prosecuted given 
opportunity of being heard in that motion 

— Fresh show cause notice unwarranted. 
Tn a case falling under Section 479-A 

(or even under Section 476) where the 
court suo motu proposes to prosecute a 
person, the court has to issue a notice to 
him calling upon him to show cause. But, 
in a case where the court is moved bv a 
party under Section 476 and the court 
hears the person sought to be prosecuted 
in that motion before it decides to prose- 
cute him. the notice in that proceeding is 
the show cause notice There is no need 
for another notice. (Para 2) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 479-A 
and 476 — Disposal of judicial proceeding 

— Court not deciding lo take action under 
S- 479-A — S. 476 cannot he resorted to 
subsequently. 

Where the Court does not form an 
opinion, when it disposes of a ludicial 
proceeding, that the witness has given 
infenlionally false evidence or intentionally 
fabricated false evidence, it cannot later 
on resort to Section 476 and make a com- 
plaint against the witness under that sec- 
tion It is not as if the court has an 
option to proceed either under S 479-A 
or under Section 476. and that if it does 
not lake action under Section 479-A, it 
can do so under Section 476 AIR 1963 
SC 816. Foil. (Para 3) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 191 and 192 

— Swearing to a false atTids\it amounts 
lo giving false evidence .and fabricating 
false evidence. AIR 1967 SC 68, Foil. 

(Para 4) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1967) AIR 1967 SC 68 (V 54) = 

1967 Cri LJ 6, Baban Singh v 
Jagndish Singh 4 

(1963) AIR 1963 SC 816 (V 50) = 

(1963) (1) Cri LJ 803. Shahir 
Hussain Bhoiu v State of Maha- 
rashtra 3. 4 

T. Karunakaran Nambiar, for .Appellant; 
Stale Prosecutor, for Respondent. 

JUDGMENT : — The appellant was 
directed to be prosecuted for offences 
under Sections 182 and 193 of the Penal 
Code by the District Judge of Tellicherry. 
The appellant (the defendant in a suit) 
lost before the trial court and filed an 
appeal before the District Court He filed 
an application for slay of e.vecution of 
the decree of the trial court, and m the 
affidavit in support of that petition, he 
alleged that he had executed a bond be- 
fore the trial court lo secure the decree 
that might be passed against him The 
District Judge ordered interim slav: but. 
when the other side (the plaintiff) appear- 
ed and it was brought to the notice of the 
District Judge that no such security bond 
was completed by registration though a 
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bond was prepared the District Judge 
called for a report from the trial court 
The report said that no security bond was 
registered and then the District Judge 
vacated the interim stay and dismissed the 
petition for stay Subsequcntl> the plain 
tilT filed an application under Section 47b 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure reouesl 
ing the District Judge to file a com 
plaint against the appellant for offences 
under Sections 182 and 193 of the Ptnal 
Code The Disfrict Judge issued notice to 
the appellant heard him and ultimately 
passed the order now impugned before 
me 1 

2 The first argument of Mr T 
Karunaharan Nambiar the counsel of the 
appellant is that the District Judge did 
not issue a show cause notice to the ap 
pellanf The argument is that after the 
disposal of the application filed bv the 
plamtifT seeking to prosecute the appellant 
the District Judge should have issued 
another notice calling upon the appellant 
to show cause why he should not be pro 
seculcd I do not think that such a notice 
IS contemplated b> cither Section 476 oi 
Section 479 A In a case falling under See 
lion 479 A {or eion under Section 476) 
where the court suo motu proposes to 
prosecute a person the court has to issue 
a notice to him calling upon him to show 
esuse But in a case where the court is 
mosed by a party under Section 470 aid 
the court hears the person sought to be 
prosecuted m that motion before it decides 
to prosecute him the notice In that pro 
reeding is the show cause notice There 
IS no need for another notice as claimed 
by the counsel of the appellant 

3 The nest argument of the counsel 
is that this y\a$ a case coming under See 
tion 479 A of the Code so that the Dis 
Inct Judge should base issued notice when 
he dismissed the application for stay, and 
that the District Judge had no lurisdiclion 
to take action under bcction 476 subsc 
aucnilv at the instance of a party e g, 
the plaintiff In support of this argument 
iie draws ray attention to the decision of 
the Supreme Court In Shabir Hussain 
Qholu V Slate of Maharashtra AIP 1963 
SC 816 More particularly the counsel 
draws my attention to paragraph 8 of the 
judgment The Supreme Court has said 
m unmistakable terras that under S 470 
the nclion may proceed suo mofu or on 
application while under Section 479 A no 
application seems to he contemplated The 
Supreme Court has also said that it is not 
as if that court has an option to proceed 
either under Section 479 A or under Sec 
lion 476 and that if it does not take ac 
lion under Section 479 A it can do so 
under Section 476 The Supreme Court 
has said further that if the court does not 
form an opinion s\hcn it disposes of the 
matter that the siitncss has guen intcn 
lionally false ciidencc or intenlionall} 


fabrictted filsc evidence no question of 
making a complaint can properiv arise 
and that yyhen tlic court has formed an 
opinion that tliou,^h the yMlness has mien 
tionally giycn false evidence or mien 
tionally fahncalcd faLc cMdcncc the 
nnluie of the perjury or fahncalion com 
nutted by him is nut such 'is to make il 
expedient in the interests of justice to 
make a complaint it has the discrclioo 
not to make a complaint The Supreme 
Court has proceeded to lay doyyn that 
once A court docs not think it nccessarj 
to act under Section 479 \ it cannot latei 
on resort to Section 476 and make a 
complaint against tin. witness under that 
section 

4 In the case before me the appellant 
swore to a false affidavit in a petition foi 
slay He was a party and was also a' 
witness licforc the appellate court when' 
he swore to tlic affidavit Swearing to j' 
false atlidavit is giving false cyidencc and! 
fabricating false eviili-nce there cannot be' 
any douLl and if any authority is re 
quired for this the decision of the highest 
tribunal m the land the Supreme Court 
in Baban Singh s Jaj^dish Singh AIR 1967 
SC 68 may be perused The said decision 
lays down that swearing to a false alTi 
davit IS an offence falling under Si 191 
and 192 of llie J’cnal Code At the lime 
when the District Judge dismissed tbe stay 
application lie could have Issued notice 
under Section 479 A of the Code to the 
appellant to show cause why the appellant 
should not t>c prosecutcil for giving false 
evidence if the District Judge thought 
that for the eradication of the evils of 
perjury and fabrication of fvlse evidence 
and in the interests of justice it wvs 
expedient that the appellant should be 
prosecuted Since he did not think il 
necessary or expedient in the interests of 
justice to prosLcutc the appellant nor did 
he record a finding that the appellant 
should be prosecuted stating his reasons 
therefor ho cannot subsequently proceed 
ogainst the appellant under Section 476 of 
the Code at Iht, instance of the other side 
the plaintiff in the case The posilioa 
appears to be clear m the Iiglit of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Sbahir 
Hussain Dholus case AIR 1963 SC 816 
already referred to 

6 For these reasons I allow fhe ap 
peal and quash the complaint Bled by the 
District Judge 

Appeal allowed 
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1970 Cri. L. J. 55 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 13) = 
AIR 1970 MADRAS 14 (V 57 C 7) 

M. ANANTANARAYANAN C J. 

AND NATESAN J. 

Abdul Razack Sahib, Appellant v. Mrs. 
Azizunmssa Begum and others. Respon- 
dents. 

Letters Patent Appeal No 70 of 1967 
and C M. P. No 4302 of 1967 in C R P 
No. 708 of 1965, D/-24-7-1968, agamst 

order of Kailasam J., D/-29'll-1967 
Contempt of Courts Act (1952), S. 1 — 
Contempt — What constitutes — Mere 
failure to deposit amount into Court as 
ordered, does not amount to contempt. 

"While it is difficult to rigidly define 
contempt, in a general way contempt of 
Court may be said to be constituted by 
any conduct that tends to bring the autho- 
rity and administration of law into dis- 
respect or disregard or to interfere with 
or prejudice parties to the action or their 
witnesses during the litigation For an act 
to amount to contempt punishable under 
the summary jurisdiction of the High 
Court, it must fall within the principle 
of those cases in which the power to 
punish has been decided to exist, the 
imfailing criterion being whether or not 
there has been an mterference or a ten- 
dency to interfere ynth the administration 
of justice Contempt jurisdiction is_ re- 
served and exercised for what essentially 
brings the administration of justice into 
contempt, or unduly weakens it, as dis- 
tinguished from a wrong that might be 
inflicted on a private party by infringing 
a decretal order of Court (Para 2) 

Having regard to the high function of 
a Court of justice, proceedings by wav 
of contempt of Court should not be used 
as a 'legal thumbscrew’ by a party against 
his opponent for enforcement of his claim 
AIR 1966 Mad 21 (22), Eel on (Para 3) 
Mere failure to deposit into Court 
moneys claimed by the opposite party and 
ordered to be deposited cannot amount to 
contempt of Court. 1893-1 QB 105 (107), 
Rel on: C. M. P. No. 4302 of 1967. D/- 
29-11-1967 (Mad), Reversed, 

(Paras 2, 5) 

Cases Referred; Chronological Paras 
fl966) AIR 1966 Mad 21 (V 53) = 

78 Mad LW 314 = 1966 Cri LJ 35, 
Ramalingam v Mahalinga Nadar 3 
<1893) 1893-1 QB 105 = 62 LJQB 
87, Buckley v Crawford 4 

■'Z V. Raghavan, for Appellant; S K 
Ahmed Meeran and M Khaja Mohideen, 
for Respondents 

NATESAN J. : — This appeal has been 
filed under Letters Patent from an order 
of committal of the respondent for _con- 
■fempt in a pending civil revision petition 
in this Court The cml revision petition 
arises out of proceedings under the 


Madras' Cultivating Tenants Protection 
Act (Act 25 of 1958) and has been prefer- 
red by the legal representatives of the 
landlord on the dismissal of a petition for 
eviction of the tenant, on the ground of 
wilful default in the payment of rent 
The contention in the civil revision peti- 
tion anoears to be that the Revenue Court 
erroneously went into the question of 
title and reiected the petition for evic- 
tion The revision petitioners moved this 
Court in C M. P. No 5345 of 1965 for a 
direction to the respondent therein the 
appellant before us. to deposit mto Court 
the arrears of rent to the credit of T. P 
No 2 of 1964 on the file of the Court of 
the Ex-officio First Class Magistrate, Tiru- 
pattur, for the prior four years at the rate 
of Rs 226 37 per year and future rent at 
the rate of Rs 250 per year pending the 
civil revision petition in this Court. In 
this civil miscellaneous petition on 28-1- 
1966, after hearing counsel on both sides, 
this Court passed an order in the follow- 
ing terms — 

"The respondent will deposit the arrears 
of rent at Rs 226-37 due up-to-date m the 
Rent Court within two months from this 
date and continue to deposit future rent 
at the same rate as and when it falls 
due ” 

The responaent, the present appellant (re- 
ferred to hereafter as appellant) who fail- 
ed to deposit the arrears of rent in terms 
of the order, apphed by C. M P 6057 of 
1966 for extension of time to pay the 
arrears But this C M. P was dismissed 
on 12-8-1966 Surprisingly though other 
remedies may be available to the peti- 
tioners to secure the arrears of rent claim- 
ed by them, they moved this Court in C 
M P 4302 of 1967 for committal of the 
appellant for contempt of Court in that he 
disobeyed the order of this Court dated 
28-1-1966 m C M P 5345 of 1965 The 
appellant, m his counter affidavit to this 
application for committal, submitted inter 
alia that he was unable to pay the amount 
directed by this Court, as he was not in 
possession of the lands and that further 
he was very old and had a paralytic 
attack and was bedridden The plea that 
he was not in possession of the lands, had 
been put forward even in C M P No 
5345 of 1965 and had been overruled 
When this application for committal came 
on for hearing on 24-10-1967, before the 
learned single Judge, who passed the 
original order for deposit, the learned 
Judge granted time for deposit in the 
following terms — 

"Adjourned two iveeks to enable the 
respondent to pay as directed by this 
Court” 

On 13-11-1967, when the matter was taken 
up again, the counsel on record for the 
appellant reported no instructions There 
was no appearance by the appellant and 
in his stead his son appeared In the 
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order passed on that date the learned 
judge observed— 

• On the facts stated above Jt is dear 
that the respondent has not deposited the 
amount as directed He also admitted 
his liability and prayed for extension of 
tune for depositing the amount Till now 
it does not appear that the respondent has 
deposited any amount as directed by this 
Court The respondent is therefore guilty 
of contempt of Court ” 

The appellants son who appeared at the 
hearing on the 13th represented to the 
Court that some amount had been deposit- 
ed in the lower Court on 6-11-1967 and 
that he would arrange to make the deposit 
as per the orders of this Court The 
attitude of the appellant as disclosed by 
the proceedings is one of surrender pray- 
ing for time and pleading inability On 
the representation made by the appel- 
lant s son on his behalf the order stated 
' The respondent s son S A Bateha re- 
presents that some amount had been 
deposited m the lower Court on 6-11-1967 
and that he would arrange to make the 
deposit as per orders of this Court If 
the amount is deposited as directed It 
%vill not be necessary to inflict any punish- 
ment on the respondent taking into con- 
sideration that he is aged 82 years Call 
the petition on 27-11-1967 
On 28-11-1967 the Court passed the 
following order— 

' The pronouncement of punishment 
was adjourned so as to enable the res- 
pondent or his son to deposit the amount 
directed The money has not been de- 
posited The respondent is clearly guilty 
of contempt Considering the extreme old 
age of the respondent I sentence the res- 
pondent to two weeks simple imprison- 
ment ' 

At this hearing the respondent was re- 
presented fay counsel It is this committal 
of the appellant for contempt of Court 
VrA*i, 'A v/t’K cbAV.ffM.e.d huirvi'i ws vl 'fcb/iU.v 
outside the contempt jurisdiction of this 
Court 

2 It is submitted that there was only 
non-compliance with a simple order no 
doubt of this Court for payment of money 
claimed by the landlord as due for rents 
and such non-compliance does not carry 
with it penal sanctions as contempt of 
Court From the record it does not ap- 
pear that the appellant before us who had 
succeeded in the Anal Court and who was 
only the respondent here had even 
bargained to deposit these arrears of rent 
and continue to deposit the future rent 
pending the cinl revision petition as a 
condition of his being allowed to continue 
In possession of the lands undisturbed till 
the disposal of the civil revision petition. 
His answer to that petition for deposit was 
■that he was not in possession of the lands 
|We do not find recorded any undertakiag 
by him to the Court at any stage of fte 


proceeding to deposit the moneys into 
Court The petitioners in the civil revi- 
sion petition moved for committal of the 
appellant for contempt only for disobedi 
ence of the order dated 28-1-1966 in 
C M P No 5345 of 1965 The learned 
Judge appears to be of the view that the 
failure to deposit the amount as directed 
by this Court is itself contempt of Court 
for the learned Judge observes — 
respondent has deposited any amount as 
Till now it does not appear that the 
directed by this Court The respondent 
IS therefore guilty of contempt of Court 
We fail to see how mere failure to deposit 
into Court moneys claimed by the op 
posite party and ordered to be deposited 
can amount to contempt of Court Counsel 
for the petitioners cannot place a single 
decision before us nor do we recollect 
a single instance where default of an order 
for payment of money has been held to 
constitute contempt of Court and the 
defaulting party sent to prison While It 
is difficult to rigidly define contempt in a 
general wav contempt of Court may be 
said to be constituted by any conduct that 
tends to bring the authority and adminis 
tration of law into disrespect or disregard 
or to interfere with or prejudice parties 
to the action or their witnesses during the 
litigation For an act to amount to con- 
tempt punishable under the summary 
jurisdiction of this Court it must fail 
within the principle of those cases in 
which the power to pumsh has been dead- 
ed to exist the unfailing criterion being 
whether or not there has been an inter- 
ference or a tendency to interfere with 
the administration of justice Contempt 
jurisdiction is reserved and exercised for 
what essentially bnngs the administration 
of justice into contempt or unduly 
weal ens it as distinguished from a wrong 
that might be inflicted on a private party 
by infringing a decretal order of Court 
2 In. Eamalingam. v Mahalingg Nadar 
78 Mad LW 314 at p 315 = (AIR 1966 
Mad 21 at p 22) we formulated the pnn- 
aple of contempt jurisdiction thus— 
'Essentially contempt of Court is a 
matter which concerns the administration 
of justice and the dignity and authority 
of judicial tribunals a party can bring to 
the notice of Court facts constituting 
what may appear to amount to contempt 
of Court for such action as the Court 
deems it expedient to adopt But es- 
sentially jurisdiction In contempt is not 
a light of a party to be invoked for the 
redressal of his grievances nor is it a 
mode by which the rights of a party ad- 
judicated upon by a tnbunal can be en- 
forced against another party ’ 

If we may use what may be considered 
an irrele/ant expression, having regard to 
the high function of a Court of justice 
proceedings by way of contempt of Court 
should not be used as a 'legal thumbscre'v' 
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by a party against his opponent for en- 
forcement of his claim. But that is what 
the petitioners have attempted in this 
case. 

4. The inapplicability of contempt pro- 
cess to an order like the one before us, 
is too well established to require any 
citation. We shall, however, refer to one 
case where the principle is neatly brought 
out In Buckley v. Crawford, 1893-1 QB 
105 at p. 107 in Volume I, an apphcation 
was made for an order to commit the 
plaintiff in the action for disobedience to 
an order which had been made directing 
him to pay a sum of money to the claim- 
ant in inter-pleader proceedings. It was 
argued in that case that there was a 
bargain and an undertaking, and a breach 
of the undertaking to pay amounted to 
contempt of Court which may be punish- 
ed by attachment, iust as a breach of an 
iniunction may. Wills, J., with whom 
Lord Coleridge, C J. concurred, holding 
that there was no jurisdiction in the Court 
in such a case to make an order for 
attachment for contempt, observed — 

"This was a simple order to pay money, 
but it is sought to treat the default in 
obeying the order as a contempt of Court, 
on the ground that the order for payment 
was made in pursuance of an undertak- 
ing which had been given by the plaintiff 
There is however, no difference between 
an order to pay money made in pursuance 
of an undertaking and any other order to 
pay a sum of money. It is true that the 
undertaking is the original ground of the 
liability, but attachment is never granted 
except for disobedience of an order to do 
or abstain from doing some specific 
thing”. 

5. It follows that the non-compliance 
by the appellant with the order of this 
Court directing him to deposit the arrears 
of rent due to the petitioners ivithin the 
time prescribed and continue to deposit 
the future rent, does not amount to any 
contempt of Court The penal sanction 
under the contempt procedure should not 
be invoked for default of compliance with 
such an order It is not for us to suggest 
the processes that may be resorted to in 
such a case The appeal is, therefore, 
allowed 

6. Normally we would not have order- 
ed costs But in this case, the appellant 
has been sentenced to two iveeks simple 
imprisonment, at the instance of the res- 
pondents. All the while the appellant had 
been makmg vain attempts to find the 
money and make the deposit to escape the 
penal consequences of the summary pro- 
ceedings initiated by the respondent. The 
appellant, in fact, has been able to make 
some deposit. Incidentally, pending the 
appeal before us, the petitioner had a 
receiver appointed for the properties 
ivithout any objection by the appellant 
In these circumstances, we award the ap- 


pellant his costs in this appeal, which we- 
fix at Rs 50 

7. As the appellant has disclaimed his 
possession of the lands, we direct the re- 
ceiver. appointed pending the L P Ap- 
peal to continue to function till the dis- 
posal of the civil revision petition 

Order accordingly. 
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Thokchom Nimai Singh and another. 
Petitioners v. Thangba Kom and another,. 
Respondents 

Criminal Ref. Case No. 12 of 1969, D/- 
5-8-1969 from order of Addl. S. J ; Mani- 
pur in Cri. Revn. Case No 46 of 1966 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 145(5) — 
Cancellation of preliminary order — 
Satisfaction of Magistrate that dispute^ 
does not exist and did not exist. 

The proceedmgs initiated under Section 
145 can be dropped only in terms of sub- 
section (5) thereof. That sub-section pro- 
vides that nothing in the section shall 
preclude any party required to attend the- 
Magistrate’s Court, or any other person- 
interested, from shelving that no dispute 
exists or has existed In such a case, 
the Magistrate shall cancel his preli- 
minary order, and all further proceedings 
thereon shall be stayed. But the preli- 
minary order can be cancelled only if the 
Magistrate feels satisfied that no dispute 
concerning the land involved exists at 
present or had existed before. Mere re- 
presentation of a party is not enough It is 
the finding of the Magistrate that the 
dispute does not exist at present or had 
not existed before which alone can pro- 
vide him the legal sanction for cancella- 
tion of the preliminary order. (Para 5> 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 145 (5), (6y 
and (4) — Proceedings dropped — One 
party prohibited to interfere ivith posses- 
sion of other — Order of Magistrate is 
illegal. 

The apprehension of breach of the 
peace being the basis of the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrate to proceed imder Sec- 
tion 145, he cannot make an order of 
the nature mentioned in sub-sections (4) 
and (6) if he is satisfied that there is no 
such likelihood and as a consequence he 
drops the proceedings under sub-section 
(5). With the cancellation of the preli- 
minary order, the Magistrate becomes 
functus officio except, to pass orders 
necessary to ivind up the proceedings, 
and so he ceases to have jurisdiction to 
pass an order that one of the two contes- 
ta nts should not intefere ivith the posses - 
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eion of the other over the property In 
dispute In other words the Magistrate 
cannot simultaneously act both under 
sub-section (5) and under sub-sections (4) 
and (6) Once the Magistrate cancels the 
preliminary order it befits him to 
ensure that none out of the parties array- 
ed before him gets an advantage at the 
erpense of another The ideal step 
to take on cancellation of preliminary 
order under sub-section (5) would be to 
restore the parties to the status quo ante 
(Para 6) 

Petitioners m Person Respondent No 1 
in Person, N Ibotombi Singh Public Pro- 
secutor for Respondent No 2 

ORDER — In this reference under sec- 
tion 438 of the Crimmal Procedure Code 
heremafter called the Code the learned 
Additional Sessions Judge recommends 
that the order dated lC-6-1966 by which 
the sub-divisional Magistrate Bishenpur 
dropped the proceedings under Section 
145 of the Code and lifted the attachment 
in favour of the first party with the 
direction that the opposite party should 
not interfere with the possession of the 
first part> over the land in dispute should 
be quashed 

2 The facts of the case may first be 
briefly summarised On 22-U-196S the 
Officer-in-charge of the Police Station. 
Bishenpur reported to the sub-divisional 
Magistrate that there was serious probabi- 
lity of clash and blood-shed between 
the two parties respecting their nght to 
harvest the crop standing on some patta 
land In the village The Magistrate after 
fitudjnng the report and examining the 
Oiflcer-in-eharge of the Police Station 
directed that proceedings under Section 
14a be dravm up and he simultaneously 
attached the land in dispute The two 
parties involved in the conflict were sum 
moned and in course of time thev out in 
their written statements On 16-6-1986 

t.be £!yi pariy »ss hp.fc*.rp 

the Magistrate and that party pra>ed that 
the proceedings be dropped inasmuch as 
the second party had failed to put in ap- 
pearance on no less than four hearings 
The learned Magistrate was of the opimon 
that the repeated absence of the second 
partv was indicative of the fact thatthev 
had no more interest in the disputed 
land He therefore dropped the pro 
ceedmgs and lifted the attachment ’in 
favour of the first party and gave the 
direction that the second party shall not 
interfere wnth the peaceful possession of 
the first party over the land in dispute 
The second partv bavnng felt aggrieved 
with the Magistrates order dated 16-6-66 
tooK the matter in revision before the 
Sessions Court. 

3 The revision petition came up for 
hearing before Shn P N Roy the Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge He reached the 
conclusions as gathered from his re- 


ference made to this Court that the 
Magistrate had no jurisdiction to drop 
the proceedings without first recording 
the finding that he felt satisfied that there 
was no apprehension of breach of the 
peace that such a finding was never le 
corded by the Magistrate and that the 
Magistrate had acted illegally in lifting 
the attachment and directing the second 
party not to interfere with the possession 
of the first party over the land In view 
of these legal infirmities in the order of 
the Magistrate the Additional Sessions 
Judge was of the opimon that it could 
not be sustained and so he recommended 
that It should be set aside 

4 Unfortimately the counsel for 
none of the parties to the dispute has 
turned up in this Court today Only Shn 
N Ibotombi Singh the Government Ad- 
vocate has put in appearance on behalf 
of the Umon Territory Shn Ibotombi 
Smgh supports the recommendation made 
by the learned Additional Sessions Judge 
in Its entirety 

5 The proceedings imtiated under 
Section 145 can be dropped only In terms 
of sub-section (5) thereof That sub-sec 
Uon provides that nothing m the section 
shall preclude anv party required to at 
tend the Magistrates Court or any other 
person interested from showing that no 
dispute exists or has existed. In such a 
case the section states further the Magis- 
trate shall cancel his preliminary order 
and all further proceedings thereon shall 
be staved. It is apparent that the pre 
limmary order can be cancelled only if 
the Magistrate feels satisfied that no 
dispute concerning the land involved 
exi^ at present or had existed before 
Mere representation of one party to the 
case that dispute does not exist or had 
never existed cannot constitute Justifica 
tion for cancellation of the order It k 
therefore the finding of the Magistrate 
that the dispute does not exist at present 
or had not existed before v hich alone canf 
provide him the legal sanction for cancel | 
lalion of the preliminary order In the 
instant case the Alagistrate did not record 
the finding that the dispute between the 
parlies had either never existed or had 
ceased to exist Hence it is not possible 
to uphold the validity of the cancellation 
of the preliminary order 

C The Additional Sessions Judge was 
very nght in his observation that the 
part of tne impugned order by which 
the attachment was lifted in favour of 
the first party and direction was issu^ 
to the second party not to interfere with 
the peaceful possession of the first party 
over the land m dispute is open to more 
senous objection. This part of the order 
apparently partakes the nature of a final 
order passed under sub-sections (4) and 
(6) of Section 145 after conclusion of the 
enquiry However if the Magistrate had 
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dropped the proceedings under Section 
145 on the basis that the dispute between 
the two parties had come to an end, he 
had no jurisdiction to make an order of 
the nature which is normally passed 
under sub-sections (4) and (6) of Section 
145 The apprehension of breach of the 
peace being the basis of the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrate to proceed under Sec- 
tion 145, he cannot make an order of the 
nature mentioned in sub-sections (4) and 
<6) if he IS satisfied that there is no such 
likelihood and as a consequence he drops 
the proceedings under sub-section (5). 
With the cancellation of the prelimmary 
order, the Magistrate becomes functus 
officio except, of course, to pass orders 
necessary to wind up the proceedings, and 
so he ceases to have jurisdiction to pass 
an order that one of the two contestants 
should not interfere with the possession 
of the other over the property in dispute 
In other words, the Magistrate cannot 
simultaneously act both under sub-sec- 
tion (5) and under sub-sections (4) and 
(6). Once the Magistrate cancels the 
preliminary order, it befits Iiim to ensure 
that none out of the parties arrayed 
before him gets an advantage at the ex- 
pense of another. The ideal step to take 
on cancellation of the preliminary order 
under sub-section (5) would be to re- 
store the parties to the status quo ante 
Since, however, the sub-divisional Magis- 
trate in the present case had directed the 
second party not to interfere with the 
possession of the first party over the land 
in dispute after he had made up his mind 
to drop the proceedmgs and cancel the 
Preliminary order, that direction cannot 
be sustained m law 

7. A perusal of the record reveals that 
the finding of the Police, while reporting 
the case to the Magistrate, ivas that both 
the parties had been in possession of the 
land for about 4 to 5 years and that the 
dispute arose between them at the tune 
of harvesting of the standing crops in 
November 1965 In such a situation the 
direction of the Magistrate after dropping 
the proceedings, that the second party 
should not interfere with the possession 
of the first party was highly unjust to the 
former. The proper course to follow was 
to proceed with the case to its logical con- 
clusion and then either to hold that 
one of the parties w’as in possession of 
the land if such a conclusion could be 
arrived at on the basis of the material 
placed before the Magistrate, or to refer 
the dispute to the Civil Court under Sec- 
tion 146(1) of the Code None of these 
two courses legally open to the Magis- 
trate having been followed, and he hawng 
instead cancelled the preliminary order 
without first recording the finding that 
the ^spute had never existed betw’een 
the parties or had ceased to exist, I have 
no option but to accept the recommenda- 


tion made by the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge Consequently I quash 
the order aated 16th of June 1966 and 
remit the case to the Magistrate for decid- 
ing It in accordance with the provisions 
of law. I may observe in passing that if 
the second party had exhibited contumacy 
in the matter of appearing before the 
Magistrate, the latter could have proceed- 
ed to pass final order in the case despite 
that party’s absence on the basis of 
material available on the record 
8. Announced. 

Reference accepted. 
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4IR 19B9 IMYSORE 221 (V 56 C 45) 
M. SADASIVAYYA, J. 
Subbamma and another. Accused, Peli- 
tioiieis V V Kannappachari now deceas- 
ed by V. Muthuswamy Complainant, Res- 
pondent 

Criminal Revn. Petn. No 362 of 1967, 
D/-' 12-7-1968. agamst order of First 
Class Magistrate, Raichur, D/- 11-9-1967 
Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 247 and 259 
— Non-cognizable offence — Death of 
complainant — hlagistrate has discretion 
to substitute fit and willing complainant. 

The death of the complainant in a 
case of non-cognizable offence does not 
abate the prosecution It is within the 
discretion of the trying Magistrate in a 
proper case to allow the complaint to 
continue by a proper and fit complainant 
if the latter is willing AIR 1926 Bom 178, 
Fell (Para 3) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1567) AIR 1967 SC 983 (V 54) = 

1967 Cn LJ 943, Aswinfahai Nanu 
Vyas V State of Maharashtra 2 

(1926) AIR 1926 Bom 178 (V 13) = 

27 Cri LJ 491, Mohamed Azam v. 


Emperor 3 

916) AIR 1916 Pat 152 (V 3) = 

18 Cri LJ 151, Jitan Dusadh v. 
Lamoo Sahoo 3 

915) AIR 1915 Cal 263 (V 2) = 

15 Cn LJ 726, Madho Choudhry 
V Turab Mian 3 

915) AIR 1915 Cal 708 (V_2) = 16 
Qri LJ 322, Puran Chandra v. 

Lengar Chandra 3 


(1889)'T:LR 13 Bom 600, In re, Ganesh 
Narayan Sathe 3 

Appa R?o, for Petitioners, Smt G S 
Anasuya, for Respondent. 

ORDER: The petitioners were the ac- 
cused in Criminal Case No 181/3 of 1967 
m the Court of the First Class Magis- 
trate, Raichur. The offence which had 
begn complained of agamst them was one 
punishable u nder Section 7 (1) of the 
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Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women 
and Girls Act Process had been issued 
against the accused and they appeared in 
response to the summons and were re- 
presented by Advocate In the meanwhile 
the complainant having died an appbca- 
tion was made on behalf of her brother s 
son praying for permission to continue the 
prosecution On behalf of the accused a 
contention had been raised to the effect 
th^it on the death of the complainant the 
complaint had abated and that the accus- 
ed had to be acquitted In suppoit of this 
contention reliance appears to have been 
placed on the provisions of Section 247 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure The 
Magistrate reiected the contention which 
had been raised on behalf of the accused 
and he permitted the brother s son of the 
deceased complainant to lead the evidence 
in support of the complaint It is against 
that order of the Magistrate that the 
present revision petition has been prefer- 
red by the accused persons 
2 I ha^e heard Sri Apparao learned 
Advocate for the respondent As pointed 
out by the Supreme Court in para 3 at 
page 984 of AIK ISpT SC 983 Ashwin 
Nanubhai Vyas v State of Maharashtra 
The Code of Criminal Procedure pro 
vides only for the death of an accused 
or an appellant but does not expres.ly 
provide for the death of a complainant 
The Code also does not provide for the 
abatement of inquiries and trials altho 
ugh It provides for the abatement of ap- 
peals on the death of the accused in ap- 
peals under sections 4I1-A (2) and 417 
and on the death of an appellant in all 
appeals except an appeal from a sen- 
tence of fine Therefore what happens 
on the death of a complainant m a case 
started on a complaint has to be inferr^ 
generally from the provisions of the 
Code ’ 

I 3 No uniform view appears to have 
'Wen ^'ciVw* W K.H'J.V. Oa’is** v?. Iv/i'A 
on the question as to whether on the 
death of a complainant the complaint 
abates and on that ground the accused 
must recessarily be acquitted The view 
taVen bv Madgavkar J in AIR 1926 Bom 
172 IS that even in case of non-cogniza- 
ble offence instituted upon a complaint 
it would be wnthm the discretion of the 
trying Magistrate m proper cases to al- 
low the complaint to continue by a pro- 
per and fit complainant if the latter is 
wilbng The learned Judge tool the 
view that Section 247 of the Code was 
applicable pniranH to the case of a com- 
plf-inant who was alive but did not appear 
it was doubted whether it applied to the 
case of a corrplamant that was not alive 
While pointins out that the courts would 
always be on their guard against need- 
less harasmient of an accused by subsh- 
tuhng a complainant who is not a fit per- 
son the learned Judge stated that the 
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trjing Magistrate had the discretion in 
proper cases to allow the complaint to 
continue by a proper and fit complainant 
If the latter was willlnj, This is what has 
been stated at page 179 of AIR 1926 Bom 
Hi Mohamed Azam \ Emperor 

But even in the case of non-cogmzable 
offences such as for instance bribery as 
IS pomted out bv this Court In Re Ganesh 
Narayan Sathe (1889) ILR 13 Bom 600 
the Code does not intend to confine pro- 
secutions to the persons directly injured 
On the whole we agree with 
the view of Chamier C J in Jitan 
Dusadh V Damoo Sahu AIR 1916 Pat 
152 after considering Madho Chowdhry 
V Turab Mian AIR 1915 Cal 263 and 
Puran Chandra v Dengar Chandra AIR 
1915 Cal 708 that it is open to doubt 
whether S 247 of the Code was intend- 
ed to apply to such a case as this It 
seems to apply primarily to the case of a 
ccmplainant who is alive but does not ap- 
pear We are of opinion there- 

fore that m the present case of a non- 
cogmsable offence instituted upon a com- 
plaint the axiom of actio personalis mori- 
tur cum persona in cmllaw confined to 
torts does net applv and that the trying 
Magistrate has discretion in proper cases 
to allow the complaint to continue by a 
proper and fit complainant if the latter is 
willing The Courts would always be on 
their guard against needless harassment 
of an accused by ‘ubstituting a com- 
plainant who is not e fit person’ 

Having regard to the fact that there is 
no specilic provision to the effect that 
on the death of the complainant the com- 
plaint abates it seems to me that the 
view taken m AIR 1926 Bom 178 should 
be accepted as it is supported by sound 
reasons if 1 may say so with great res- 
pect 

•1 Thus the view tal en by the learn- 
ed Magistrate m the present case is sus- 
tainable and I find no good ground to 
interfere with the same in revision This 
revj-ion petition is dismissed 
CWM/D V C Revision dismissed. 
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In re Beda 

Criminal Ref No 1 of 1968 (Deaf & 
Dumb) D/ 14-1 1969 made by Sub divi- 
sional Magistrate, Athmallik D/- 23 4- 
68 

Criminal P C (I8DS) S S4i — Trial 
of deaf and dumb accused — Duties and 
powers of Court before forwarding pro 
cccdings to Iligh Court — Magistrate 
before makin g reference should asc ertaio 

CM/CM/A970/69/KSB^ 
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whether accused can he made to under- 
stand proceedings — Similar duty is cast 
■on Sessions Court after accused is com- 
mitted to it. 

It is well settled that before making 
a reference u/s 341 Cr, P. C. it is obliga- 
tory on the Court to make necessary en- 
qmries and endeavour to find out if the 
accused can be made to understand the 
proceedings and come to a definite con- 
clusion. 

Where the Magistrate has simply 
recorded his conclusion that the accused 
is deaf and dumb and has committed the 
accused to take his trial before the Ses- 
sions Court it is hardly sufficient to make 
a reference under Section 341. It is also 
necessary for the Sessions Judge to asoer- 
tain for himself whether the accused can 
be made to understand the proceedings 
with the help of relations and friends 
and if necessary to keep him under 
medical observation to enable him to 
come to his conclusion If he finds that 
the said accused can be made to under- 
stand the proceedmgs, he will proceed in 
the ordinary way. If on the other hand, 
he is satisfied that the said accused can- 
not be made to understand the proceed- 
ings of the Court, the procedure prescrib- 
ed u/s 341 Cr P. C should be followed. 
AIR 1957 Ker 9 & AIR 1960 Mys 315 & 
AIR 1960 Bom 526. Foil. 

(Para 4) 

Cases Referred; Chronological Paras 
{I960) AIR 1960 Bom 526 (V 47) = 

1960 Cri LJ 1575, State y. Radha- 
mal 3 

(1960) AIR 1960 Mys 315 (V 47) = 

1960 Cri LJ 1476, State v. N 
Maktumsab Jatgat 3 

<1957) AIR 1957 Ker 9 (V 44) = 

1957 Cri LJ 447, In re, Padmna- 
fahan Nair Narayanan Nair 2 

A B Misra, for the State. 

ORDER; This is a reference u/s 341 Cr 
P. C. by the Sub-divisional Magistrate 
Athmallik forwarded by the Sessions 
Judge, Cuttack-Dhenkanal 

This pertains to Beda alias Suramani 
Sahu (accused no 3) who along with two 
others charged with offences u/ss 302, 324 
and 323 read with S 34 1 P C has been 
committed to take his trial before the 
Court of Session After making the com- 
mitment, the learned Magistrate has made 
the present reference having come to the 
conclusion that the said accused who is 
deaf and dumb is incapable of being made 
to understand the proceedings. 

2, Shri A B Misra, learned counsel 
appearing for the State points out that 
before making the reference, the learned 
Magistrate should have made adequate 
enquiries about the antecedents of the 
said accused, an endeavour to find_ out as 
to how his friends and close relatives are 
accustomed to communicate with him in 
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ordinary affairs, got him kept under 
medical observation and thereafter record- 
ed his own conclusions. In this case, no 
such steps appear to have been taken and 
the learned Magistrate seems to have 
come to his conclusions on the basis of his 
impression and made this reference. 
Therefore, learned counsel for the State 
suggests, as was done in a Kerala case 
reported in AIR 1957 Ker 9, In re: Pad- 
mnabhan Nair Narayanan Nair, to issue 
necessary directions to the Sessions Judge, 
who is to try the case, to ascertain and 
satisfy himself whether the said accus- 
ed can be made to understand the pro- 
ceedings and thereafter proceed with the 
trial 

3. The learned committing Magistrate 
has simply observed as follows- 

"During committal enquiry, it came to 
light that accused Beda abas Suramani 
Sahu is not able to understand the pro- 
ceedmgs of the enquiry as he happens to 
be deaf and dumb.” 

He appears to have reached the aforesaid 
conclusion simply on the ground that the 
said accused is deaf and dumb. Hiis 
manner of coming to a conclusion by the 
learned Magistrate is neither proper nor 
helpful to this Court Apart from observ- 
ing the demeanour and conduct of the 
said accused and being influenced by the 
fact that he is deaf and dumb, the learn- 
ed Magistrate does not seem to have 
made any attempt or taken any steps to 
make him understand the proceedings of 
the court So also, no endeavour seems 
to have been made to find out as to whe- 
ther it was not possible for any of the 
relations or friends of the said accused 
to communicate with him by signs and 
as to whether it would not be possible 
for such a person to interpret the pro- 
ceedings of the court by means of such 
signs to him In the decision reported 
in AIR 1960 Mys 315, State v. N Mak- 
tumsab Jatgat, it has been observed. 

’'The fact that the person is deaf and 
dumb does not necessarily mean that he 
cannot understand or cannot be made to 
understand the proceedings before a 
court, though the disability is undoubted- 
ly a serious handicap to communication 
either way. Before the Court of enquiry 
or trial forwards the proceedings to the 
High Court u/s 341 Cr P. C, it must be 
satisfied that the accused cannot be made 
to understand the proceedings and the 
enquiry or trial must result in a commit- 
ment or a conviction ” 

Similarly, in the decision reported in 
AIR 1960 Bom 526, State v. Radhamal.it 
was observed- 

"When it is alleged in any criminal 
■ proceedings that an accused is deaf and 
dumb, the court may proceed with the 
enquiry or trial, but it should first en- 
quire into the antecedents of the accus- 
ed and should also make an endeavour to 
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find out as to how his. fnends and dos“ 
relatives are accustomed to communicate 
with him in ordmary affairs and record 
its own conclusions if necessary by tak- 
ing evidence 

In tne Kerala case referred to by the 
learned counsel though the learned 
Magistrate wlio conducted the earlier 
stage of the enquiry had got the accus 
ed 1 ept unde” medical observation and 
the doctor s evidence had also been taken 
to the effect that the accused was deaf 
and dumb and unable to hear and reply 
to questions put by him the Court observ 
ed 

The enquiry as to the capacity of the 
accused to understand the proceedings in 
court preceded the preliminary enquiry 
The Magistrate who conducted the latter 
enquiry did not endeavour to see whether 
the accused can be made to understand 
the proceedings x x x x It is the 
courts duty to make a proper endeavour 
to *ee hether the accused can be mad-* 
to understand the proceedings 
4 Thus it IS well «'6ttled that before 
maling a reference u/s 341 Cr P C it 
jis obligatory on the court to make neces- 
sari enquiries and endeavour to find out 
if the accused can be made to under- 
stand the proceedings and come to e 
definite conelu<ion In the present case 
the learned Magistrate has simplv record 
ed his conclusion that the accused is 
deaf and dumb which in mi opinion is 
hardly sufficient to make such a refer- 
ence Any w«v as the commitment has 
already been made it Is for the learned 
Sessions Judge who will try the ca<e to 
satisfy him'cl' about the capacity of tne 
accused to understand If tt is found 
that th'’ accu^^d cannot be made to under 
stand the proceedings the court can con 
vict him if the evidence warrants it but 
it cannot pass sentence again't him The 
court must forward the proceedings to 
this Court for such orders as the court 
thinks fit On the other hand if the 
court finds that it is possible for the ac- 
cused to be made to understand the pro 
ceedings the trial will proceed in the 
ordinary way and the court if the accus- 
ed IS found guilty convnct him and pas» 
sentence Therefore I direct that the 
learned Sessions Judge should first ascer- 
tain for himself whether the accused 
Beda alias Suramani Sahu can be made 
to understand the proceedings with the 
help of his relations or fnends. if anv 
such person la avaUable and if he cOn 
aiders necessary he may keep him under 
mediCcil observation to enable him to 
come to his conclusion. If he finds that 
the 'aid accused can be made to und"r 
stand the proceedings he v lU proce<»d m 
the ordinary wav If on the other hand 
he is satisfied that the said accused can- 
not be made to understand the proceed- 
ings of the court the procedure presenb- 


ed u/s 341 Cr P C should be followed I 
The learned Sessions Judge will see thall 
the said accused gets the necessary legal 
assistance if he finds him undefend^ 
^e trial will proceed against him on the 
ba«l3 that he has pleaded not guilty to 
the charge and all possible defences open 
to him ir tne circumstances of the case 
shall be taken mto consideration The 
reference stands disposed of accordingly 
Reference disposed of accord- 
ingly 

1970 Cn h J 62(Yol 76, C N 17)= 
AIR 1970 ORISSA 10 fV 57 C 5) 

A MISRA, J 

Prasanna Kumar Samal and others. 
Petitioners v Anand Chandra Swam 
Opposite Party 

Criminal Revn No 214 of 1966 D/ 

2 7 1969 against order of Sub Divisional 
Magistrate Kama! shy anagar D/ 28 3- 
1966 

(A) Criminal P C (1898) Ss 23G and 
227 — Principal ofTcnce and abetment — 
No specific charge of abetment — IVben 
accused con he convieted for — (Penal 
Code (I860) S9 32? and 109) 

As a general rule it cannot be laid 
down that a per'on charged for the sub* 
vtantive offence can in no circumstances 
b«. convicted for abetment of the sam» 
Where a case is covered under Ss 236 
and 237 of Criminal P C and the accus 
ect had notice of all the facts which go to 
makA up the charge of abetment he can 
be convicted for such abetment, even In 
ca*es where the charge framed against 
him IS only for the substantive offence 
On the other hand If in a given case it 
IS found that the accused had no notice 
of the facts constituting abetment and as 
such had no chance of meeting such a 
case a conviction for abetment % ill not 
be justified whtn he is charged with the 
substantive offence (Para 5) 

■ftTiere the accused were charge sheet 
ed onli under S 323 of Penal Code and 
the facts constituting abetment by any 
of them ^ ere not mentioned In the com 
plaint petition nor in their examination 
under S 342 Criminal P C and there 
w<.s also no evidence that they had in 
stigated or intentionally offered any aid 
by anv act or omission for the commis 
Sion at tht‘ assault by the other accused 
they could not be convicted for abetment 
of the offence in thf absence of a speafic 
charge in that respect (Para 6) 

(B) Cattle Trespass Act (1871) Ss 10 
ard 20 — Mistake as to ones right to 
land or crop — Seizure of cattle tres 
passing — Seizure not theft — Owner of 
cnttle has no right fo ikc fore® to rescue 
cattle — Ills remedy u only und er S 20 

GM/fMrt)96/69/TVN/P 
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— Seizure by watcher appointed by vil- 
lagers including owner of land into which 
cattle trespassed — Seizure, held, not 
theft, AIR 1965 SC 926, Foil.; AIR 1963 
Orissa 52, hed, bad Law — (Penal Code 
(1860), Ss. 390 and 97). (Para 7) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1965 SC 926 (V 52) = 

1965 (2) Cri LJ 18, Ramratan v. 

State of Bihar 7 

(1963) AIR 1963 Orissa 52 (V 50) = 

1963(1) Cri LJ 308, Lokenath v. 

Rahas Beura 7 

A. K Padhi, for Petitioners, S. C. 
Mohapatra, S. Mohanty, for Opposite 
Party. 

ORDER: — Petitioners Nos 1 and 6 
have been convicted under Section 323 

1. P. C and the other petitioners under 
Section 323/109 I P. C and each of them 
sentenced to pay a fine of Rs, 30/- and in 
default, to undergo S I for ten days 

2. In short, complainant’s case, is that 

on 16-10-64 while P. Ws 2 and 3 were 
takmg some cattle belonging to peti- 
tioners to the pound alleging that they 
had damaged paddy crops in some field 
of Baligorada village, petitioner no 1 
assaulted P. W. 2 and threatened P W. 3 
when he intervened The complainant 
(P. W 1) tried to intervene, but was as- 
saulted by petitioner no 6 Thereafter, 
petitioners rescued and took away their 
cattle. Petitioners m defence deny to 
have assaulted P W 1 or P W 2. Ac- 
cording to them, P W. 1 and his villagers 
seized their cattle which were grazing on 
a waste land and when petitioner no _ 1 
protested, P. W. 1 rushed to assault 
with a tangia. Petitioner no. 1 managed 
to snatch away the tangia and thereafter 
left the place, while petitioners drove 
away their cattle. The other petitioners 
deny to have been present at the time of 
occurrence , , . , 

3. The learned Magistrate who hied 
the case accepted P. W. I’s version about 
the occurrence and the place where it is 
said to have taken place and found that 
petitioners nos 6 and 1 committed 
sault on P. Ws 1 and 2 respectively. He 
accordingly convicted them under tac- 
tion 323 I. P. C. So far as the other 
petitioners are concerned, he found them 
guilty of abetment and convicted them 
under Section 323/109 I. P. C 

4. Learned counsel for petitioners has 
assailed the convictions mainly on two 
grounds. Firstly, it is contend^ed that the 
conviction of petitioners 2 to 5 who were 
accused Nos 3 to 6 u/s 323/l09._ I P C. 
is not maintainable as no specific charge 
was framed for abetment against them 
and they had no notice of such a charge 
The second contention is that the convic- 
tion of petitioners Nos 1 and 6 u/s. 323, 
I P. C. is not maintainable, because the 
seizure of the cattle was illegal and they 

■’xercise of their right of private 


defence of property were entitled to use 
force to rescue their cattle from such 
illegal seizure 

_ 5. The aforementioned first contention, 
in my opinion has considerable force. It 
is not disputed that all the petitioners 
were charged with the substantive of- 
fence u/s 323 I P. C and no separate 
charge for abetment was framed against 
any of them. It is no doubt true that as 
a general rule it cannot be laid down 
that a person charged for the substantive 
offence can in no circumstances be con- 
victed for abetment of the same The 
iwsition seems to be fairly well settled 
that where a case is covered u/ss 236 and 
237, Cr P C and the accused had notice 
of all the facts which go* to make up the 
charge of abetment, he can be convicted 
for such abetment, even in cases where 
the charge framed against him is only for 
the substantive offence On the other 
hand, if in a given case, it is found that 
the accused had no notice of the facts 
constitutmg abetment, and as such, had 
no chance of meeting such a case, a con- 
viction for abetment will not be justified 
when he is charged with the substantive 
offence 

6. In this case, it is conceded by learn- 
ed counsel for opposite party that facts 
constituting abetment by any of the peti- 
tioners are not mentioned in the com- 
plaint petition nor in their examination 
u/s 342, Cr. P C , such facts have been 
out to petitioners Nos 2 to 5 As clearly 
stated, there is no specific charge of abet- 
ment There is hardly any evidence on the 
prosecution side that petitioners Nos 2 to 
5 instigated or intentionally offered any 
aid by any act or omission for the com- 
mission of the assault by the other two 
petitioners. Thus, in the circumstances 
proved in this case, it cannot be said 
that petitioners nos 2 to 5 had any notice 
of facts which would constitute the ac- 
cusation of abetment by them. As such, 
It cannot be said that they had any op- 
portunity to defend themselves against 
such a charge. Therefore, the comnetion 
of petitioners nos 2 to 5 for abetment 
under Section 323/109 I. P. C is not sus- 
tainable and must be set aside. 

7. Commg to the conviction of peti- 
tioners nos 1 and 6 under Section 323 
I. P. C , learned counsel for petitioners 
refers to Section 10 of the Cattle Tres- 
pass Act and contends that the seizure 
of -the cattle was illegal as P. W. 2 was 
not the cultivator or occupier of the land 
and there is no proof that the cattle had 
actually damaged the paddy crop Re- 
liance is placed on a decision ol this 
Court reported in AIR 1963 Orissa 52. 
Lokenath v. Rahas Beura in support of 
the contention that the owner is entitled 
to rescue his cattle against illegal seizure 
even by use of force. In the aforemen- 
tioned decision, it was observed — 
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•'Illegal seizure o£ cattle with a view to 
impound them is theft because though 
the person who has seized animals had 
no intention to cause wrongful gain to 
himself nevertheless his intention was to 
cause wrongful loss to the owner of the 
ammals In swch a case the owner of the 
cattle has a nght to exercise the right of 
private defence of property in rescumg 
them. ’ 

If the aforesaid observations are ac< 
cepted as laying down the correct posi- 
tion of law the necessity of considenog 
whether the seizure in this particular 
case was legal or illegal would not hav** 
ansea 

In view of the decision reported In 
AIR 1965 SC 926 Ramratan v Stale of 
Bihar the aboie observations cannot be 
accepted as laying down the correct post 
tion of law The Supreme Court m the 
aforementioned deasion observed — 

When a person seizes cattle on the 
ground that they were trespassing on his 
land and causing damage to his crop or 
produce and gives out that he was taking 
them to the pound, he commits no offence 
of theft hmvever mistaken he may be 
about his nght to that land or crop The 
remedy of the owner of the cattle so 
seized IS to take action under Section 20 
of the Act He has no nght to use force 
to rescue the cattle so seized" 

In the present case rightly or wrongly 
P Ws 2 and 3 were admittedly taking 
the cattle to the pound giving out that 
the cattle had trespassed into and damae 
ed the crop This fact is not disputed 
P W 2 seized the cattle in his capacity 
as watcher appointed by the villagers 
including the owner of the land Into 
which the cattle are said to have tres 
passed to guard the crops In such cir 
cumstances even assuming that be was 
mistaken about his nght to seize as has 
been observed by the Supreme Court his 
action wull not amount to an offence ol 
tnetr anh ‘ine "rem^y rfi 'ine owner 'wir* 
only to take action under Section 20 of 
the Act No nght to use force to rescue 
the cattle is available to the owner 
Therefore the contention of learned 
counsel so far as petitioners nos 1 and 6 
are concerned has no merit and , has to 
be rejected. 

8 In the resUit the revision is allow- 
ed in part The conviction and sentence 
of petitioners Narayan Samal Bhikan Ch 
■Samal Ugrasen Samal and Sudarsan Samil 
U/s 323/109 I P C are set aside and they 
be acquitted of the charge The convic 
tion and sentence of petitioners Prasanna 
Kumar Samal and Dibakar Samal are con 
finned. 

Petition oartlv 
allowed 


1970 Cn L J 64 (Yol. 78, C H I8)» 

AIR 1970 PATNA 20 (V 57 C 4) 

B D SINGH J 

Bageshwar Misser, Petitioner v ML 
Khandan Kuer and the State Opposite 
Party 

Cnminal Revn. No 223 of 1968 D/ 
12-2-1969 against decision of S J , 
Chapra D/- 13-1-1968 

(A) Evidence Act (1872), S 3 — Ap 
preciation of evidence — Prosecution 
story disbelieved as to its materia! pait 
— As a rule of prudence it is not safe to 
rely on one part of story for convicting 
the accused — (Criminal P C (1898) 

S 367) 

Though it cannot be laid down, as a 
law ol general application that in no 
case a judge can accept a part of the 
prosecution story when he has disbeliev 
ed its other part as a rule of prudence It 
wnll not be safe to rely on the evidence 
of witnesses on one part of the prosecu 
tion story when it has been disbelieved 
as to Its material part It is elementary 
that where the prosecution has a defi 
nite or positive case it must prove the 
whole of the case AIR 1954 Pat 483 
Foil. (Para 5) 

(D) Penal Code (I860), S 420 — Pro 
secution under — Crunmal lotcntion ol 
accused at the time the offence Is said 
to have been committed must be establish 
ed — Mere breach of contract cannot give 
rise to criminal prosecution— Complain 
ant having alternativi. remedy in civU 
court — Conviction, held could not be 
sustained 

For a conviction for an offence under 
Section 420 of the Code it is essential to 
establish the criminal intention of the ac 
cused at the time the offence is said to 
have been committed (Para 61 

Mere breach of a contract cannot gwe ( 
nse to a criminal prosecution. The dls- 
tmction between a case of mere breach of 
contract and one of cheating depends upon 
the'lriterition ifi'tne accuseb di'ine-umetfi 
the alleged mducement which may be judg 
cd by his subsequent act but of which 
the subsequent act is not the sole cri- 
terion. ^Vhere there is no clear and con- 
clusive evidence of the cnminal Intention 
of the accused at the time the offence Is 
E^d to have been committed and where 
the party said to be aggneved has an 
alternative remedy in the civil court the 
matter should not be allow ^ to be fought , 
in the Cnminal Courts (1936) 37 Cr LJ 38 
(Pat) Rel on. fpara 8) > 

Held, that on the facts and arcumstan j 
ces of the case it could not be said with , 
certainty that the accused had criminal ' 
intention to cheat complainant at the 
time the offence was said to have beer 
committed Besides the complamant had ' 
alternative remedy in civd court H epe" 
lM/rM^861/6g/LGC/D 
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conviction under Section 420 could not be 
sustained (Para 4) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1954) AIR 1954 Pat 483 (V 41) = 

1954 Cri LJ 1546, Awadh Singh 
V The State 5 

<1936^ 37 Cri LJ 38 = 16 Pat LT 
553. Sheosagar Pandey v Emperor 8 
Janardan Prasad Singh and Kailash 
Roy, for Petitioner, Ram Nandan Sahaya 
Sinha and Lala Sachindra Kumar, for 
Opposite Party. 

ORDER: — This criminal revision has 
been preferred by the sole petitioner who 
was convicted for an offence under Sec- 
tion 420 of the Indian Penal Code (here- 
inafter referred to as 'the Code’) and was 
sentenced to suffer six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs 200/- was 
also imposed upon him for the said offence. 
In default of payment of the fine, he 
was ordered to undergo further rigorous 
imprisonment for two months, by the trial 
court On appeal his conviction and sen- 
tence were maintained It may be noted 
that the trial court had convicted also his 
two brothers, namely. Nag Narain Misser 
and Saligram J.'Iisser for the offence under 
the aforesaid section, and the same sen- 
tences were imposed upon them The 
appellate couit. however, gave benefit of 
doubt to Nag Narain Misser and Saligram 
Misser and acquitted them 

2. Facts, in brief, which have given 
rise to this application are: The prosecu- 
tion was mitiated on a complaint dated 
4-1-1965 (Ext. 1) lodged by Mosammat 
Khandari Kuer (P. W <l) widow of Dhorai 
Pandey According to the complainant, on 
14-12-1964 the petitioner along with his 
two brothers, who have been acquitted by 
the Sessions Judge, came from their 
village Bankata to the complainant who 
was living then at village Dhamnagar 
which IS 16 miles from the village of the 
petitioner, and requested her to execute a 
zerpeshgi deed in respect of her 19 
kathas 16 dhurs of land after taking a loan 
of Rs 1,000/- from the accused To this 
she agreed. On 15-12-1964 she was taken 
to Gopalgani Sub-Registry Office, and 
was made to execute a document (Ext 2) 
by obtaining ner thumb impression, 
which she took to be a zerpeshg' deed, as 
according to her, the contents thereof 
were not read out or explained to her. 
The accused also promised to pay the 
consideration at her home after the regis- 
tration After the deed was registered 
the registration slip was also taken from 
her after obtaining her thumb impression 
thereon, but even later no money was 
paid to her Thereafter, on enquiry she 
learnt that fraud was committed by the 
accused as in fact it was not a zerpeshgi 
Reed but it was an out and out sale, and 
for that also no consideration was paid to 
her Then she Sled the said complaint on 
•4-1-1965. 

1970 Cn.L.J. 5. 


3. The defence, in short, was that she 
had knowingly sold her lands after re- 
ceiving Rs 920/- by way of adiustment of 
prior loans before the execution and the 
balance of Rs. 80/- in cash, was paid to 
her after the registration. The trial court 
after considering the evidence on record, 
however, convicted the petitioner along 
with his two brothers as mentioned ear- 
lier On appeal the conviction and sen- 
tence passed upon the petitioner were 
maintained whereas his two brothers 
were acquitted Hence this revision. 

4. Learned counsel appearing on be- 
half of the petitioner has raised the foll- 
owing points for consideration by thia 
Court: 

(i) The prosecution story about mis- 
representation to the complainant regard- 
ing the zerpeshgi nature of the deed 
having been disbelieved by the appellate 
court, the petitioner cannot be convicted 
under Section 420 of the Code. 

(li) The appellate court has erred in 
convicting the Petitioner solely on the 
vround that no consideration was naid to 
her contrary to the promise made by the 
petitioner. For the payment of considera- 
tion the court ought to have examined 
the terms mentioned in the document 
(Ext 2) Itself, specially when there is no 
finding that the document was not read 
over and explained to her Even if 
consideration had not passed the court 
below ought not to have gone into the 
matter as it was a civil right 

5. I will take up for consideration 
points Nos (i) & (li) together. Learned 
counsel appearing on behalf of the peti- 
tioner has contended that the prosecution 
examined 4 witnesses, namely, P. Ws 1 
to 4, to prove the prosecution story. The 
appellate court discarded the evidence of 
P. Ws. 1 to 3 and based the conviction 
solely on the testimony of P. W. 4, the 
complamant, even P. W. 4 has not been 
relied regarding her story that the ac- 
cused had approached her for zerpeshgi 
and not for sale. The learned Judge 
held that her story regarding the 
zerpeshgi was false, and he gave the 
accused benefit of doubt for that part of 
the Prosecution story. The learned Judge, 
however, convicted the petitioner on the' 
ground that P W. 4 did not receive anyj 
consideration for the sale deed (Ext 2) 
and she was made to part vdth the regis- 
tration slip on the pretext of paying the 
consideration later at home 

Learned counsel submitted that the ap- 
pellate court erred in holding that the re- 
cital of the deed (Ext 2) clearly showed 
that such an intention was present from 
the very beginning. He has dravm my 
attention to Ext 2, wherein it is stated 
that Rs 920/- was paid to her by adjust- 
ment of a prior loan, and the balance of 
Rs. 80/- was paid to her at the time of 
execution Therefore, he urged that 
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there was neither intention of cheating 
from the very beginning nor there ^vas 
existence of such intention at any subse- 
quent stage In fact the balance of Rs 
80/- was pa'd to P W 4 on the same date 
atter the registration of the document and 
before she parted with its receipt The 
deed was scribed by one Jagannath who 
has written m the deed that he read it 
out and explained it to her There is no 
finding by the court below that Jagan- 
nath, the scnbe did not explain or read 
over the deed to her In that view of the 
matter it cannot be said that Rs 920/- was 
not paid to herbywa-y ofadiustment She 
put the thumb impression on the deed 
after it was fully explained to her If 
she would not have received Rs 920/- 
6he would not have put her thumb impres- 
sion on it The balance of Rs 80/- was 
also paid to her before she parted with 
the registration receipt (receipt for the 
exchange of the deed) At one stage I 
wanted to see this receipt m order to find 
out what was wntten on her behalf or 
bv her on this receipt Hence I called 
for the receipt from the office of the Sub- 
registry Office Gopalgan] but it was re- 
ported that the same had been destroyed 
The case of the prosecution is as mention- 
ed earher that she put her thumb im- 
pression on the receipt and parted with it 
on the assurance that the consideration 
money wall be paid to her at her home 
but that was not paid In examination 
Under Section 342 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure the petitioner has stated that 
he paid the consideration money and he 
further stated that he would file written- 
statement In the wntten statement also 
It was stated that Rs 920/- ivas paid to 
her before the execution of the *ale deed 
and the balance of Rs 80 was paid to her 
after the registration and she put her 
thumb impresison on the receipt after the 
payment of the balance amount Learned 
nrcaisih! jfbvAbnr cuiT&nvsW AVjv* onvir -aVr 
Darted wath the registration receipt the 
presumption would be that the entire 
amount was paid to her TTie complainant 
(P \V 4) IS the only witness on the 
pomt that no consideration was paid to 
her and the court below has disbelieved 
her so far as the story regarding the 
zerpeshgi is concerned Accordmg to him 
the learned Judge ought not to ha>e con- 
victed the petitioner on her evidence when 
she was disbelieved on material particu- 
lars In this connection reference may be 
made to a decision of this court in 
Awadh Singh v The State AIR 1954 Pat 
483 where Choudhary J (as he then 
was) at page 486 observed that of cours** 
it is true that where the prosecution story 
IS disbelieved as to its essential details it 
Is still open to the court to rely on a part 
of the story for the purpose of convicting 
the accused persons but at the same time 
It is elementary that where the prosecu- 


tion has a definite or positive case it must 
prove the whole of the case His Lord 
ship further observed that though it 
cannot be laid doivn as a law of gere-al 
application that in no case a Judge can 
accept a part of the prosecution story 
when he has disbelieved its other part 
as a rule of prudence it wall not be safe 
to rely on the evidence of witnesses on 
one part of the prosecution story when 
it has been disbelieved as to its material 
part 

6 Learned counsel further submitted 
that even assuming that no consideration 
money was paid to her the definite case 
of the prosecution was that the petitioner 
misrepresented o the complainant to 
execute the zerpeshgi deed although in 
fact it was a sale deed The learned 
Judge disbelieved this part of the pro- 
secution story Therefore learned 
counsel has urged that when the deed 
was executed petitioner had no mtention 
to cheat her It is well established that 
for a conviction for an offence under 
Section 420 of the Code it is essential to 
establish the criminal inte-ntion of the 
accused at the time the oflence is said 
to have been committed In that view 
of the matter the conviction of the peti- 
tioner according to him cannot be sus- 
tained 

7 On the other hand Mr Ram Nan- 
dan Sahava Sinha 8DPeann« on behalf of 
the complainant-oppoute party submitted 
that the prosecution made out two di - 
tinct grounds of cheating namely 

(i) the complainant was given to un- 
derstand by the petitioner that she was 
executing a zerpeshgi deed \ hereas In 
fact It was a sale deed 

(ii) the recital in the sale deed regard- 
ing the payment of Rs 920/- to the com- 
plainant before the execution by adjust- 
ment of pnor loans and the balance of 
Rs 80/- at the tune of registration of the 

J-he jieJb 

tioner got the thumb impression of the 
complainant affixed on the registration re- 
ceiDt on the fahe promise that the con- 
sideration money would be paid to her 
later on at her home but did not pay at 
all, contrary to his promise which 
amounted to a clear case of cheating 
Learned counsel further submitted that 
It is true that on the first ground she has 
been disbelieved by the learned Judge 
but she has be^n relied 'o far ground No 
(lO IS concerned and the conviction of the 
petitioner is based upon ground No (li) 
The learned Judge observed that the re- 
atal in the deed that Rs 920/- had been 
paid to her by way of adjustments to- 
wards pnor loans at the time of ex°cution 
of the deed and the balance of Rs 80/- 
at the time of registration of the deed 
clearly indicated that the petitioner had 
cnmmal intention to cheat her from the 
very beginning He further held that 
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admittedly no amount had been paid to 
her at the time of the execution of the 
deed. 

8, In order to repell this argument, 
Mr. Kailash Ray, appearing on behalf of 
the petitioner, contended that the findmg 
of the learned Judge that "admittedly no 
amount had been paid to her at the time 
of the execution of this deed” is an error 
of record; and drew my attention to the 
examination of the petitioner under Sec- 
tion 342 of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, wihch I have already mentioned m 
the earlier part of my ludgment; and also 
referred to the written statement which 
was filed on behalf of the petitioner, the 
relevant portion whereof reads as follows- 

"That the real story is that the com- 
plamant received Rs 920/- before the 
execution of the sale deed and she willing- 
ly and voluntarily executed the sale deed 
and incorporated Rs 920/- in the sale 
deed which she had taken and after re- 
gistration, she executed the receipt duly 
thumb impressed by her on receipt of 
Rs. 80/- the balance of the consideration 
money of the deed The complainant was 
later manoeuvred by Manu Pandey and 
filed the complaint with false allegations ” 

Hence, he urged that it was not an 
admitted case of the petitioner. On the 
contrary, the case of the petitioner was 
and is that the entire consideration money 
was paid to her. Besides, before she 
executed the deed, the scribe Jagannath 
read it out to her and explained^ it to her, 
as it is mentioned in the deed itself, and 
there is no finding of the court below that 
the document was not read over and 
explained to her If the deed clearly 
mentioned that Rs 920/- was paid to her 
by way of adjustment, it cannot be said 
that the petitioner had criminal intention 
from the very beginning In that view of 
the mater also, his conviction _ cannot 
be upheld. In order to substantiate his 
point, he has relied on a decision of this 
Court in Sheosagar Pandey v. Emperor 
(1936) 37 Cri LJ 38 (Pat), where Fazl Ah, 
J. (as he then was) observed that mere 
breach of a contract caimot give rise_ to 
a criminal prosecution The distinction 
between a case of mere breach of contract 
and one of cheating depends upon the 
intention of the accused at the time of 
the alleged inducement which may be 
Judged by his subsequent act, but of 
which the subsequent act is not the sole 
criterion. I^ere there is no clear and 
conclusive evidence of the criminal inten- 
tion of the accused at the time the offence 
is said to have been committed. _ and 
where the party said to be aggrieved 
has an alternative remedy in the civil court 
the matter should not be allowed to be 
fought in the Criminal Courts 

9* In view of the above discussions, I 
HUi inclined to agree with the contentions 
of learned Counsel for the petitioner. On 


the facts and in the circumstances of the 
Instant case, it cannot be said with cer- 
taintv_ that the petitioner had criminal 
intention to _ cheat her at the time the 
offence is said to have been committed. 
Besides, in the present case also, she has 
mternative remedy in civil court The 
judgment of the court below convicting 
the petitioner cannot be upheld 
10. In the result, I allow this applica- 
tion and set aside the conviction and sen- 
tence imposed upon the petitioner. 

Application allowed. 


1970 Cri. L. J. 67 (ITol. 76, C. N. 19)= 
AIR 1970 PUNJAB & HARYANA 21 
(V 57 C 4) 

JINDRA LAL J. 

Data Ram, Petitioner v. Ved Parkash 
Chopra, Respondent 

Criminal Revn No. 75-R of 1968, D/- 
1-5-1969, from order of Addl S J. Ambala 
D/-21-3-1968 

Penal Code (1860), S. 19 — Judge — 
Definition of — Election of Co-operative 
Society — Returning Officer scrutinizing 
nomination papers is not Judge — Cri- 
mmal P. C. (1898), S. 197 — Punjab 
Co-operative Societies Rules (1956), R, 25 
— Words & Phrases — Judge — Defini- 
tion. 

Any order passed by an officer in pro- 
ceeding under any law is not a judgment 
as contemplated by Section 19 of the 
Penal Code. To give it a different mean- 
ing w’^ould mean that any officer who is 
deciding any matter which he is enjoined 
by law to decide would be a ludge as 
defined in Section 19, Penal Code, and 
would en]oy all the protection contem- 
plated by S 197, Criminal P. C 

(Para 9) 

A Returning Officer, scrutinizmg the 
nomination papers of the candidates con- 
testing the election of the Managing Com- 
mittee of a Co-operative Society, is not a 
"Judge” as defined in Section 19, Penal 
Code (1860), and hence cannot claim pro- 
tection under Section 197, Criminal P. C. 
(1898). Moreover, Section 197, Cr P C. 
cannot also be mvoked when by the time 
the complaint is filed, the Returning Of- 
ficer has already given his decision and is 
no longer acting as such. AIR 1961 SC 
1395, Foil, AIR 1929 Mad 175, Disting 

(Paras 5, 9, 10) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 1395 (V 48) = 

1961 (2^ Cri LJ 571. Keshavlal 
Mohanlal v. State of Bombay 10 

(1929) AIR 1929 Mad 175 (V 16) = 

30 Cri LJ 365, S C. Abboy Naidu 
V. Kanniappa Chettiar 2, II 
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G S Grewal Advocate and P S Mann 
Advocate for Petitioner C L Lakhan- 
pal Advocate Mumshwar Puri Adv for 
Advocate General Haryana for Respon- 
dent 

ORDER — This case has been reported 
bi the learned Additional Sessions Judge 
Ambala with a recommendation that the 
order dated 22nd of November 1967 
passed by the Judiaal Magistrate First 
Class Jagadhn in case No 183/2 of 1967 
be Quashed and a complaint filed by the 
present respondent Shn Ved Parkash 
Chopra Advocate Jagadhri be dismis- 
sed 

2 The facts on which this recom- 
mendation has been made have been set 
out very clearly by the learned Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge and need not be set 
out fully In brief the petitioner Shn 
Data Ram Inspector Co-operative Socie- 
ties Surgacane Model Town, "iamunana- 
gar v/as appointed a Returning Officer by 
the Registrar Co-operative Societies 
Haryana to scrutimzp the nomination 
papers in connection with the elec- 
tion of the Managing Committee of the 
I^aharpur Cane Growers Co-operative 
Society Limited Naharpur to be held 
under the Punjab Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act 1961 The scrutiny was 
being held on the 23rd of August 1967 
and Madan Lai one of the candidates 
being keen to get the nomination paper 
of the other candidate Dosti rejected en- 
gaged the respondent Shn Ved Patkash 
Chopra as his counsel Dosti had produc- 
ed a witness and the respondent-counsel 
had started cross-examining him when the 
petitioner was called out by somebody and 
on returning to the room where the 
scrutiny was being held he declmed per- 
mission to the respondent to partiapate 
claiming that there was no provision for 
a lawyer to represent a candidate The 
petitioner is alleged to have told the res- 
pondent that he did not know his job and 
was misleading the petitioner He also 
tore away the statement of Doom Singh 
which had been reduced into writing The 
respondent made a complaint before the 
learned Magistrate under Sections 166 and 
500 Indian Penal Code against the pre- 
sent petitioner who raised an objection 
that in view of v/ant of sanction under 
Section 197 Criminal Procedure Code and 
also m view of Section 84 of the Punjab 
Co-operative Societies Act the complaint 
must be dismissed 

The learned Magistrate did not agree 
with this contention of the petitioner and 
held that there was no ground for dis- 
missing the comvhimt on the objections 
raised The petitioner went up in revi- 
sion and the only ground on which recom- 
mendation is made for the acceptance of 
this revision is that when the incident took 
place the petitioner was acting as a Judge 
wnthm the meaning of Section 19 Indian 


Penal Code and a Court could not take 
cognizance of the complaint in view of 
Section 197 Criminal Procedure Code 
The learned Additional Sessions Judge 
relied upon S C Abboy Naidu v Kanni- 
appa Chettiar AIR 1929 Mad 175 in sup- 
port of his view 

3 Section 197 Cr P C inter aba 
provides for protection to any person who 
is a ‘Judge’ within the meaning of S 19 
of the Indian Penal Code when he is ac- 
cused of any offence alleged to hav e been 
committed by him while acting or pur- 
porting to act in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duty and it is provided that no 
Court shall take cogmzance of such an 
offence 

4 Section 19 Indian Penal Code pro- 
vides that the word Judge denotes not 
only every person who is officially desi- 
gnated as a Judge but also every person, 
who is empowered by law to give in any 
legal proceeding civil or criminal a 
definitive judgment or a judgment wluch, 
if not appealed against would be defini- 
tive or a judgment which if confirmed 
by some other authority would be defi- 
mtive 

5 It IS difficult in view of the defi-, 
mtion of the word Judge' m S 19 Indian 
Penal Code to hold that the petitioner 
when he was scrutinmng the nommatloni 
papers was acting as a Judge 

6 It IS possible to hold that in the 
wider sense of the word the petitioner 
might have been acting in legal proceed- 
ing if bv legal proceeding is meant per- 
forming functions under the authority of 
some law It is not however possible to 
hold that the functions which the peti- 
tioner was pcrformmg at the relevant time 
were in either civil or cnminal proceed- 
ing Nor IS it possible to hold that he 
was to give a definitive judgment in the 
matter 

€-A Learned counsel for the respon- 
dent-complainant has taken me through 
the provisions of the Punjab Co-operative 
Societies Act 1961 and the Rules made 
thereunder 

7 Section 26 of the Act lays dowm that 
the members of the committee of a co- 
operative soaety shall be elect'=d in the 
manner prescribed and no person shall be 
elected so unless he is a shareholder of 
the soaety Rule 23 of the Punjab Co- 
operative Societies Rules 1963 provides 
that the members of the committee of a 
co-operative Soaety shall be elected in ac- 
cordance with the rules set out in Ap- 
pendix 'C Rule 25 lavs dovm certain 
disqualifications for membership of the 
committee Rule 2 of Appendix C pro- 
vides that no person shall be eligible for 
election as a member of the committee If 
he is subject to any disqualification 
mentioned in rule 25 Rule 3 f5) of 
Appendix ‘C’ provides that the nomina- 
tion papers shall be scrutinized by 
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the Returning Officer on the date speci- 
fied for the purpose. The list of 
the validly nominated candidates for 
election shall be announced, where 
necessary zone-wise, four days before the 
general meeting is held The Registrar 
may by general or special order grant ex- 
emption from this sub-rule to any co- 
operative society or any class of co-opera- 
tive societies” 

8. In view of these provisions, it has 
been urged by the learned counsel for 
the respondent that there is no procedure 
prescribed for holding an inquiry, hearing 
arguments, taking evidence on oath or 
giving a definitive iudgment All that is 
required is that the Returning Officer 
should look at the nomination papers and 
see that a candidate is not subject to any 
disqualification mentioned m Rule 25. 
The words "proceeding” and "judgment” 
are not defined either in the Indian Penal 
Code or in the Criminal Procedure Code 
but Section 2 (9) of the Cml P. C defines 
"judgment” as the statement given by the 
Judge of the grounds of a decree or 
order. 

9. In Stroud’s Judicial Dictionary, 
Third Edition, Vol 2, 'judgment’ is said 
to be the sentence of the law pronounced 
by the Court upon the matter contained 
in the record and the decision must be 
one obtained in an action Volume 1 of 
the same dictionary _ defines 'action’ as 
meaning a litigation in a Cmi Court for 
the recovery of individual right or re- 
dress of individual wrong, inclusive, in its 
proper legal sense, of suits by the Crown 
It would mean, therefore, that any order 
passed by an officer in proceeding under 
any law is not a judgment as contemplated 
by Section 19 of the Indian Penal Code. 
To give it a different meaning would mean 
that any officer who is deciding any 
matter which he is enjoined by law to 
decide would be a judge as defined in 
Section 19, Indian Penal Code, and would 
enjoy all the protection contemplated by 
Section 197. Cr. P. C. It must, therefore, 
be held that the petitioner could not be 
considered to be a judge as defined by 
Sec 19, Indian Penal Code, and S. 197, 
Cr. P. C , would not protect him 

10. It was further urged bv the 
learned counsel for the respondent that a 
judge is protected under S. 197, Cr. P C. 
only as long as he is a judge because after 
he ceases to be a judge the protection is not 
available to him. For this proposition he 
relied upon Keshavlal Mohanlal Shah v 
State of Bombay. AIR 1961 SC 1395. 
where it was held that no previous 
sanction under Section 197 Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, is necessary for a Court to 
take cognizance of an offence committed 
by a magistrate while acting or pur- 
porting to act in the discharge of 
his official duty if he had ceased 
to be a Magistrate at the time the 
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complaint is made or police report is sub- 
mitted to the Court, i e , at the time of 
the taking of cognizance of the offence 
committed. It is urged, therefore, that 
when the complaint was made by the res- 
pondent before the Magistrate, the peti- 
tioner had already given his decision and 
was no longer acting as a judge There 
appears to be merit also in this last point 
urged on behalf of the respondent 

11. It remains now to deal vdth the 
ruling rehed upon by the learned counsel 
for the petitioner on the basis of wliich 
recommendation has been made by the 
learned Additional Sessions Judge The 
learned Judge who decided the case re- 
ported in AIR 1929 Mad 175 confining 
himself to Section 19 of the Indian Penal 
Code held that legal proceedings are pro- 
ceedings in which a judgment may or 
must be given, a judgment being not an 
arbitrary decision but a decision arrived 
at judicially The learned Judge further 
held that in his opinion 'legal proceeding’ 
means a proceeding regulated or prescrib- 
ed by law in which a judicial decision 
may or must be given It is difficult to 
see how this decision by a Returmng Of- 
ficer whose duty was to scrutinize nomi- 
nation papers under the Punjab Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1961, can be called 
iudgment in a civil proceeding or a judi- 
cial decision as commonly understood. 
Consequently, I decline to accept the re- 
commendation of the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge and dismiss this revision. 

Revision dismissed. 


1970 Cri. L. J, 69 (Yol. 76, C. N, 20) == 
AIR 1970 TRIPURA 1 (V 57 C 1) 

C. JAGANNADHACHARYULU,. J C 

State of Trioura, Appellant v. Shri 
Ashu Ranjan Saha, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 13 of 1965, D/- 
13-11-1968, against Judgment of Special J, 
Agartala in Spl Court Case No. 1 of 1965. 

(A) Evidence Act (1872), S. 5 — Parti- 

san udtness — Police Officer should not 
be disbelieved simply beeax^e be figures 
as witness, provided his evidence is reli- 
able and credible. AIR 1967 Delhi 26 & 
AIR 1967 Delhi 51 & AIR 1967 Raj 10 
Rel. on. (Para 15) 

(B) Prevention of Corruption Act (1947), 

S. 4 (1) — Seizure of money from pocket 
of accused — Accused not proved to have 
accepted money as illicit gratification — 
Presumption under S. 4 (1) cannot he 
raised. (Para IS) 

(C) Prevention of Corruption Act 
(1947), S. 4 (1) — Presumption under -7- 
Rebuttal of, need not be by direct evi- 
dence — Circumstances showing that 
prosecution version is not correc t — Fre- 

FM/JM/C59l/69yyPB/P 
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sumption IS sufficiently rebutted AIR 
1066 SC 1762 Rel on (Para 18 ) 

(D) Prevention of Corruption Act (1947) 
S 6 (I) (c) — Bcn^ral Municipal Act (15 
of 1932) (as applicable to Tripura) Ss 66 
67 — Supersession of municipality — 
Appointment of Sanitary Inspector by 
Administrator and empowering him to 
act as Food Inspector — Prosecution of 
Food Inspector for accepting bribe — 
Administrator is competent to give sane* 
tion under S 6(1) (c) — (General Clauses 
Act (1897) S 15)— (Criminal P C (1898) 
S 39) 

Tne Administrator of a superseded 
municipality appointed a person as Sam 
tarv Inspector and empowered him to act 
as Food Inspector He was prosecuteo 
for accepting bribe 

Held that the Administrator was com 
petent to give sanction under S 6 (1\ (c) 
of the 1947 Act (Para 21) 

Under Section 251 General Clauses 
Act Samtary Inspectors could be appoint 
ed by virtue of their office and it was 
not necessary that their appointment 
should be made by their names The 
mere delegation of po\/ers to the Sani- 
tary Inspector to be exercised as Food 
Inspector does not take auav the power 
of the Administrator to dismiss him AIR 
1909 Andh Pra 282 Rel on 

(Paras 20 21) 
It could not be said that under S 67 
of Bengal Mumapal Act the Admimstra- 
tor could no* appoint Sanitary Inspector 
Since the Administrator was appointed 
by the Chief Commissioner on superses- 
sion of municipality he could appoint any 
person as Sanitary Inspector under S 66 
The provisions of Sections C6 and 67 are 
mutually exclusive Consequently the 
®anction given by him was legal 

(Para 21) 

Coses r»’fcrrcd Chronological Paras 
(1007) AIR 1967 Delhi 26 (V 54)= 

1967 Cn LJ 744 Ram Sarup 
Charan Singh \ The State 15 

(1967) AIR 1S67 Delhi 51 fV 54) = 

19t)7 Cn LJ 1133 Kesho Parshad 

V State 15 

(1967) AIR 1967 Raj 10 (V 54) = 

1967 Cn LJ 121 Ganpat Singh 

V The State 15 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 1762 (V 53)= 

1966 Cn LJ 1357 V D Jhingan 

V S*ate of Uttar Pradesh 18 

(1064) AIR 1964 SC 575 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cn LJ 437 Dhanvantrai 
Bah antral \ State of Maharash 
tra S8 

(19S0) AIR 1960 Andh Pra 282 
fV 471 = 1960 Cn LI 5P0 Public 
Prosecutor (AP) v N Snrambha- 
draya 20 

(1958) AIR 19o8 SC 124 (V 45)= 

„ 1958 Cn LJ 265 Jasuant Singh 
\ State of Punjab 22 


(19a5) AIR 1955 SC 70 (V 42) = 

1955 Cn LJ 249 Mahesh Prasad 

V State of U P 21 

(1955) AIR 1955 SC 585 fV 42) = 

1955 Cn LJ 1300 Bansidhar 
Mohanty v State of Orissa 13 

(1954) AIR 1954 SC 322 (V 41) = 

1954 Cn LJ 910 Shiv Bahadur 
Singh V State of Vindhya Pra- 
desh 13 15 

(1954) AIR 1954 SC 621 (V 41) = 

1954 Cn LJ 1645 Bhagat Ram 

V State of Punjab 17 

(1953) AIR 1953 SC 122 (V 40) = 

1953 Cn LJ 662 Wilayatkhan v 
State of U P 13 

(1948) AIR 1948 PC 82 (V 35) = 

49 Cn LJ 261 Gokulchand 
Dwarkadas v The King 22 

M C Chahraborty for Appellant H. 
Dutta for Respondent 
JUDGMENT This is an appeal filed 
by the State of Tripura against the judg- 
ment and acquittal of one Shri Ashu 
Ranjan Saha Food Inspector working m 
Agartala Municipality of the offences 
under section 161 I P C and S 5 (2) 
ofthe Prevention of Corruption Act (AU 
2 of 1947) by Shn T K Pal M A B L 
Special Judge Agartala in the Special 
Court case no 1 of 1965 

2 The case of the prosecution as 
brought out in the evidence is that the 
respondent who is working as Food Ins- 
pector m Agartala Municipality visited 
the grocery shop of the complainant 
P W 4 Sachmdra Chandra Datta in Bat 
tala Bazar at about 10 or 11 A M on 
11-4-1964 The respondent seued 8 tins 
of mustard oil weighing 17 to 18 seers 
2 maunds of turmeric and 5 seers of 
coconut oil from his shop under the 
provisions of thp Food Adulteration Act 
(Act 37 of 1954) After giving notice 
Ext P-7 dated 11-5 1964 of his intention 
to take sample the respondent took sam- 
ple of 2 chhata)^ of mustard oil out of 
the seized oil He paid the price for the 
same and gave Ext P-8 receipt for the 
sample to P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra 
Datta) P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra 
Datta) protested that his commodities 
were not adulterated. The respondent, 
hov/ever allowed the seized articles to be 
kept m the custody of P W 4 (Sa^in 
dra Chandra Datta) 

3 On 17-6-1964 the respondent again 
visited the shop of P \V 4 (Sachmdra 
Chandra Datta) and asked him to give 
hira a sample of turmeric seized hy him 
The respondent purchased a sample of 
the turmeric and c»ave P W 4 (Sachin 
dra Chandra Datta) Ext P-9 receipt 
dated 17 9-1964 P W 4 (Sachmdra 
Chandra Datta) again told the respondent 
that he was unable to sell the seized 
artides and that he had no money to 
purchase more of the articles from the 
wholesalers and requested him to release 
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the articles The respondent asked P. W. 4 
<Sachindra Chandra Datta) to see him in 
the office of Agartala Municipality. 

4. On 18-6-1964, P. W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) went to the office in 
Agartala Municipality. Then P. W. 15 
IBirendra Chandra Banik') met P. W, 4 
fSachindra Chandra Datta) in the office 
and on enquiry learnt that P. W 4 
•{Sachindra Chandra Datta) had come tc 
the office of the Municipality in connec- 
tion with the seizure of his commodities 
hy the respondent. P. W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) met the respondent in his 
room in the office and requested him to 
release his commodities The respondent 
•demanded payment of bribe of Es. 300/- 
and promised to release all the com- 
modities and not to take any action 
agamst P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta). But the latter pleaded that he 
was a poor man and could not afford 
such a huge money. Ultimately, the bar- 
gain was struck at Rs, 250/-. P. W. 4 
(Sachmdra Chandra Datta) promised to 
pay the amount in 4 or 5 days’ time. 
After coming home, P. W 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta^ narrated what had hap- 
pened to his brother P. W. 6 (Nani Gopal 
Datta). P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) also made up his mind that, as 
the respondent was demandmg payment 
■of bribe, he would pay it and at the 
same time see that the respondent was 
arrested by the police. 

5. At about dusk on 22-6-1964, P. W. 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) came to a 
place to the west of Battala Choumohara 
with P. W. 5 (Sunil Chandra Baruk), 
another grocer of Battala Bazar. P. W. 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) saw the res- 
pondent who called him. P. W. 5 (Sunil 
■Chandra Banik^ went away. The res- 
pondent demanded the bribe amount of 
Rs 250/- as agreed to on 18-6-1964. But, 
P W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) plead- 
ed that he had no money with him and 
that he would pay it on the next day 
On his enquiry as to where he should 
.pay the money, the respondent told him 
that he ivould be near a fruit stall at 
Kaman Choumohani after dusk and that 
lie should pay the amount there P. W. 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) went back to 
his shop and told his brother P. W. 6 
(Nani Gopal Datta) what had happened. 

6. On 23-6-1964, P. W 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) wrote Ext P-1/1 petition 
addressed to P. W. 8, Shri N R. Bose, 
S. P , Tripura to take action against the 
respondent for demanding payment of 
bribe. P. W. 8 the S. P. questioned R 
W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) and 
assured him that he would take the 
necessary action P W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) went back to his shop. 
P W. 8 the S. P. made an endorsement 
•on Ext. P-1/1 in favour of P. W. 1 Mono- 
canjan Bhattacherjee, Dy. S, P-, Special 
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Branch, Tripura, directing him to exa- 
mine P. W. 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Datta) 
and to work out the information. At 
about 4 P. M , P. W. 1 the Dy S P call- 
ed P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) 
through P. W. 2 (Swadesh Ranjan Paul), 
S. I Special Branch to his office at 
Ronaldsay Road. After arrival of P W. 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta), P. W. 1 the 
Dy. S P. interrogated him and recorded 
his statement Ext P-10/3. P. W 4 (Sach- 
indra Chandra Datta) showed him 25 ten- 
rupee currency notes Exts M-1 to M-25, 
which he proposed to hand over to the 
respondent as bribe money P. W. 1 
Dy S. P. noted the numbers of the cur- 
rency notes on the statement of P W. 4 
(Sachmdra Chandra Datta> recorded by 
him 

Thereafter, accompanied by P. W. 11 
(Ramanu] Bhattacherjee) Circle Inspec- 
tor, P. W 2 (Swadesh Ranjan Paul) S. I , 
P W 3 (Kamal Das Gupta), S I and 
P. \V 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Datta), P, W. 1 
Dy S P. went to the office of P. W 7, 
the then S D M. Shri Premananda 
Nath He submitted Exts P-1/1 and 
P-10/3 with Ext P-2 requisition for issu- 
ing a search warrant against the respon- 
dent P W 7 the S D M compared the 
numbers of the currency notes Exts M 1 
to M-25 with those mentioned in the 
statement and issued Ext P-3 search 
warrant m favour of P. W 1 Dy S. P. 
for searching the person of the respon- 
dent I 

7. P W. 1 Dy. S P. went to the Kot- 
ivali police station along with P Ws 2 
(Swadesh Ranjan Paul), 3 (Kamal Das 
Gupta J and 11 (Ramanuj Bhattacherjee) 
police officers and P. W 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) the complainant P. W 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) went awavto 
Kaman Choumohani under the direction 
of P, W. 1 the Dy. S P. A httle later, 

P W 1 Dy. S P. went to Kaman Chou- 
moham along \vith the police officers 
P. Ws. 2 (Swadesh Ranjan Paul), 3 
(Kamal Das Gupta) and 11 (Ramanuj 
Bhattacherjee) and also vath P W. 9 
(Nirmal Kumar Majumderj officer-in- 
charge of Kotwali police station and 
P. W. 12 (Hpendra Chandra Paul) a non- 
official witness. After some time, the 
respondent Vvas seen coming from the 
southern side along the Central road m 
a rickshaw. The rickshaw stopped at a 
spot near the place where P. W. 4 (Sach- 
indra Chandra Datta) stood and the res- 
nondent alighted from it P. W 4 (Sach- 
indra Chandra Datta) and the respondent 
proceeded together towards the northern 
side. After they came in front of a 
fruit stall to the north of Kaman Cho- 
umohani, the respondent asked P W._ 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) to pay him 
the money. 

Then. P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) handed over Exts M-1 to M-25 
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in one bundle which the respondent put 
inside the breast pocket of his shirt 
P W 4 (Sachindra Chandra Dattat quick- 
ly went away The respondent moved 
forward to a betel stall Just then P W 
11 (Ramanu] Bhattacherjee) the Circle 
Inspector also came to the stall keepe- 
and asked him to give him a pan P W 
10 (Sachindra Kumar Paul) the stall 
holder gave them pan P W 1 the Dy 
S P came followed by the other pohce 
officers and asked the respondent his 
name and profession. The respondent 
told him *hat his name v/as Ashu Ranjan 
Saha and that he was employed as Food 
Inspector in Agartala Mumcipahty P 
W 1 the Dy S P then showed him 
Ext P-3 search warrant and ask^ him 
to come to Agartala Pharmacy which 
was to the west of the pan stall P Ws 1 
and 11 Dy S P and Circle Inspector 
escorted the respondent to Agartala 
Pharmsc}’ where P IV 14 {SniAendu 
Bikash Paul) proprietor of the Pharmacy 
was also present After the other wit- 
nesses also came P W 1 Dy S P show- 
ed the respondent Ext P-3 and after 
P W 1 s body was searched by the res- 
pondent P W 1 Dy S P asked the 
respondent to produce the money which 
he had with hmi. 

The respondent produced Exts M 1 to 
M-25 the numbers on which tallied with 
those mentioned in Ext P-3 P W 1 
Dy S P prepared Ext P-4 search h$t 
in duplicate and got it attested by all the 
witnesses and obtained the signature of 
the respondent on Ext P-4 P W 1 
Dy S P handed over a copy of Ext P 4 
to the respondent and arrested him and 
took him away to the Kotwali police sta- 
tion He lodged Eirt P-5 FIR with 
the Officer-m-Charge of Kotwali pohce 
station The case was registered in Kot 
wall P S as case no 37 (6) 64 under 
section 161 I P C and section 5 (2) of 
the Prevention of Corruption Act again>t 
the respondent 

8 P W 1 the Dy S P took up the 
Investigation and examined P W 13 
(Rabindra Kumar Ghosh) Administrator 
of Agartala Mumapality and seized cer- 
tam documents under Ext P-6 

9 Under the orders of P W 8 S P 
the investigation wras taken over by 
P W 17 (Santi Ranjan Bardhan) Dy S P 
in charge of Home Guards from P W 1 
Dy S P on 14-7-1964 P W 17 fSanti 
Ranjan Bardhan) the Dy S P complet 
ed the investigation and filed the charge- 
sheet 

10 The learned Speaal Judge framed 
two charges against the respondent one 
under sertion 161 I P C. and another 
under S 5 (2) of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act 1947 to which the respondent 
pleaded that he was not guilty His 
defence was that m the dusk of 23-6- 


1964 he had been to Kaman Choumohani 
for checking adulteration and sale of un 
wholesome milk that when he was pass- 
ing along the road P W 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) told him that he had a 
letter for the respondent and thrust an 
envelope into the breast pocket of the 
respondent and ran a\ ay that as the 
respondent had suspicion he called P W 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Dattaj loudly saying 
what it was that he had put inside his 
pocket calling it a letter that a large 
crowd gathered that he did not demand 
or take any bnbe and that on account 
of malice P W 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) and the police officers conspired 
against him. 

11 The learned Special Judge through- 
ly discussed the evidence and held that 
the charges against the respondent were 
not made out He further held that there 
was no valid sanction for the prosecu- 
tion of the respondent He therefore 
acquitted the respondent Hence the ap- 
peal by the State Government 

12 The points which are argued and 
which arise for determination are 

(i) whether the charges under S 161 
I P C and under section 5 (2) of the 
Prevention of Corruption Act 1947 were 
brought home against the respondent and 
whether he is guilty of the same and 
(u) whether there was a vabd sanction 
for the prosecution of the respondent 

13 POINT (I) 

It IS well settled that though in the 
case of an appeal against judgment of 
acquittal the High Court is entitled to 
review the evidence >et proper weight 
should be given to the following mat- 
ters 

(») the views of the tnal Court as to 
the credibility of witnesses 

(u) the presumption of innocence which 
IS strengthened by the acquittal. 

(lu) the nght of the accused to the 
benefit of the doubt and 
(iv) the reluctance of the appellate 
court to disturb a fmdmg arnved at by 
the trial Judge after seeing the vitnesses 
Vide WilayatKhanv State ofU P AIR 
1955 SC 122 Shiv Bahadur Smghv State 
of Vindhya Pradesh, 1954 Cr IJ 910 “ 
(AIR 1954 SC 322) and Eansidhar Mohan- 
ty V State of Onssa 1955 Cr LJ 1300 
= (AIR 1955 SC 585) 

15 A The endence let in by the pro- 
secution to prove the guilt of the respon- 
^nt can be analysed under four heads, 
first category of evidence relates to 
which was alleged to haie happen 
®d on 18-6-1964 in the room of the res- 
pondent in the office of the Municipabty 
ui Agartala There Is no dispute that the 
*«spondent seized 8 tins of mustard oil 
weighing 17 to 18 seers, 2 maunds of 
turmeric and 5 seers of coconut oil on 
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11-5-1964 from the grocery shop of P. W. 
4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) the com- 
plainant and purchased a sample of mus- 
tard oil as can be seen from Exts. P-7 
and P-8 and that he kept the seized arti- 
cles in the custody of P. W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) There is also no dispute 
that on 17-6-1964 the respondent again 
visited the shop of P. W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) and seized sample of tur- 
meric as can be seen from Ext. P-9. 
F. Ws 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) and 
6 (Nani Gopal Datta) speak to the seizure 
and the respondent admits the same. But, 
according to the prosecution, on 17-6- 
1964, when P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) requested the respondent to release 
the seized commodities, the respondent 
asked P W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) 
the complainant to see him in his room 
in the office of Agartala Municipality, 
that accordingly, on 17-6-1964 P. W 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) went to the 
office, that in the office he met P W 15 
(Birendra Chandra Banik) and told him 
that he had come to the office in con- 
nection v/ith the seized articles, that later 
on he saw the respondent in his room and 
that in the room the bargain was struck 
for payment of bribe money of Rupees 
250/', which the respondent promised to 
pay after some days 

The prosecution thus alleges that the 
bargain took place in the room of the 
respondent in the office of the Municipa- 
lity in Agartala on 17-6-1964. To prove 
the bargain there is only the evidence 
of P. w. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta). It 
fe correct to state that in such matters 
it is unnatural that a bargain for pay- 
ment of bribe would take place in the 
presence of witnesses But, there are 
very material circumstances, which throw 
doubt on the evidence of P. W. 4 (Sachin- 
dra Chandra Datta). Firstly, he never 
mentioned in Ext. P-1/1 the petition filed 
by him before P. W. 8 S. P that there 
Was such a bargain on 17-6-1964 Second- 
ly, the evidence of P. W. 8 S. P., who 
questioned P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
llatta) at about SAM. on 24-6-1964 also 
does not show that he was informed that 
there was any such bargain between the 
respondent and P W. 4 (Sachindra Chan- 
dra Datta) on 18-6-1964. Thirdly, even 
when P. W. 1 Dy. S. P., S B. recorded 
Ext P-lo/3 statement of P. W. 4 (Sachin- 
dra Chandra Datta) before the trap the 
latter never told him that there was a 
bargain between him and the respondent 
m the room of the respondent in the 
office in Agartala Municipality on 18-6- 
1964. Thus, the consistent absence of this 
material allegation in Exts P-1/1 and 
P-10/3 and before P. W. 8 S. P. clearly 
shows that this was an afterthought. 

Again, even the evidence of P. W. 15 
vBirendra Chandra Banik) that he met 


P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) in the 
Agartala Municipal office on 18-6-1964 is 
also doubtful For, not only is the name 
of P. \V. 15 (Birendra Chandra Banik) not 
found in Exts P-l/l and P-lO/3 but also 
the evidence of P. W. 15 (Birendra Chan- 
dra Banik) shows that it cannot be relied 
i^on. P. W. 17 (Santi Ranjan Bardhan) 
the Investigating Officer examined him or. 
31-7-1964, though he took over the charge 
of investigation on 14-7-1964 accordmg to 
his evidence Besides, P W. 17 (Santi 
Ranjan Bardhan) recorded the statement 
under section 161 Cr, P. C , that P, W. 15 
(Birendra Chandra Banik) met P W 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) in the Muni- 
cipal office on 18-7-1964 and not on 18- 
6-1964. P. W. 15 (Birendra Chandra 
Bamk) demed having stated before P W. 
17 (Santx Ranjan Bardhan) that he met 
P- W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) in the 
Municipal office on 18-7-1964 Accord- 
ing to P W 17 (Santi Raman Bardhan) 
he wrongly mentioned the date of 18-6- 
1964 as 18-7-1964. At any rate, it is not 
the case of the prosecution that P W 15 
(Birendra Chandra Banik) was also pre- 
sent along with P. W 4 (Sachindra Chan- 
dra Datta) when the bargain for payment 
of bnbe was struck 

In view of the fact that the e\ddence 
of P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) is 
contradicted by Exts. P-l/l and P-lO/3 
no reliance can be placed on the ew- 
dence of P. Ws 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) and 15 (Birendra Chandra Banik). 

14. The second category of evidence 
relates to the case of the prosecution that 
on 23-6-1964 P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) the complamant and P W. 5 (Sunil 
Chandra Bamk) of Battala Bazar were 
going to Battala Choumoham. that there 
the respondent called P. W. 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta), that P. W 4 (Sachindra 
Chandra Datta) went to meet him, while 
P. W, 5 (Sunil Chandra Banik) went 
away and that the respondent ask- 
ed P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) 
about the payment of the bnbe 
money agreed upon on 18-6-1964, that 
P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) told 
liim that he did not have the money and 
promised to pay it on the next day and 
that the respondent fixed the venue at a 
fruit stall near Kaman Cboumohani as 
the place where he should pay the bribe 
money. Here again, there is only the 
“vidence of P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) to prove the talks, alleged to nave 
taken place between him and the respon- 
dent. Of course, the general evidence of 
his brother P. W. 6 (Nani Gopal Datta) 
to whom P. W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) was alleged to have narrated the 
story is of no weight because P. W. 6 
(Nani Gopal Datta) is not an eye-wimess. 

It is pertinent to note that P W. 4 (Sachin- 
dra Chandra Datta) did not mention this 
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amportant aspect of the case in Ext P-l/l 
Nor did he mention this to P W 8 the 
-S P on 24-6 1964 Nor was this dis- 
closed by him to P W 1 the Dy S P 
Jn Ext P-IO/S statement recorded by 
P W 1 Dy S P 

So here again the consistent absence 
of such an important and matenal aspect 
of the prosecution version in Exts P-l/l 
-and P-io/3 and before P W 8 the S p 
throws suspicion over the case of the 
prosecution. The evidence of P W 5 
■(Sunil Chandra Banik) IS not of much avail 
■except to show that at dus> time on 22 

6- 1964 he saw the respondent and that 
P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Dattal went 
•and tall ed with him But even P W 5 
(Sunil Chandra Bamk) is not an indepen- 
dent witness He was examined by 
P \V 17 (Santi Ran]an Bardhan) on 16- 

7- 1961 It was suggested to P W 5 
(Suml Chandra Banik) that the respon 
•dent seized coloured rice from the ^op 
of hjs brother Gopal Banik that the same 
■V as destroyed under the orders of the 
"S D M and that therefore P W 5 
(Suml Chandra Banik) w as imrmcally dis- 
posed towards the respondent P W S 
(Suml Chandra Banik) denied that any 
such thing had happened to his know 
ledge But P W 13 (Rabmdra Kumar 
‘Ghosh) the Administrator of Agartala 
I>Iuntcipality admitted in his cross-exa- 
mination that the respondent seized 
coloured nee from the said shop and that 
■the same was destroyed Though P W 5 
(Suml Chandra Banik] stated that he and 
his brother were living separately he 
•admitted that both of them jointly pur 
•chased one house 

So his denial only shows that he is not 
■a witness of truth As such even this 
aspect of the case of the prosecution has 
not been proved beyond reasonable doubt 

15 The third aspect of the case is that 
after P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Datta) 
the complainant went to Kaman Chou 
•naharu. the other vntnesses namely P 
Ws 1 (Dy S P) 2 (S I) 3 (S I) 9 
(Si) 11 (C I) and 12 (LTpendra Chan- 
•dra Paul) a resident of Nandannagartook 
■their stand by spreading themselves in 
Kaman Choumohani that within a short 
time the respondent came in a ncl shaw 
that he got down from the rickshaw at 
the place where P W 4 (Sachmdra Chan 
•dra Ditta) was standing that P W 4 
(Sachmdra Datta) and the respondent 
proceeded towards a fruit stall that the 
re pondent asked P W 4 (Sachmdra 
■Chandra Datta) to pay him the bnbe 
that P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Datta) 
handed o\er Exts M-1 to M-25 in one 
bundle that tne respondent put the bun 
•die in the breast pocket of his slurt and 
lhat the respondent asked him to meet 
■hi-n on the next day All these witnesses 
stated that they raw P W 4 (Sadimdra 
Chardra Datta) handing over Exts M-1 


to M-25 to the respondent and the res- 
pondent putting the bundle in his podeet 

As rightly pointed out by the learned 
trial Judge except the interested testi 
mony of P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra 
Datta) there is no other evidence to show 
that the respondent a«ked P W 4 (Sa^’h 
mdra Chandra Datta) in front of the 
fruit stall to pay him the bribe money 
and that after payment of the money the 
respondent asked P W 4 (Sachmdra 
Chandra Datta) to meet him on the next 
day The learned Special Judge pomts 
out that P Ws 2 3 9 and 11 are all 
police officers who were speaally called 
by P W 1 the Dy S P to assist him 
that they were all nothing but partisan 
witnesses and that their evidence cannot 
be relied upon wathout independent cor 
roboration He relied on 1954 Cr U 
910 =(AIR 1954 SC 322) But it is not 
correct to state that a police officer should 
be disbelieved simply because he figures 
aS a witness provided his evidence is 
reliable and credible Ram Sarup Charan 
Smgh V The State 1967 Cr LJ 744 « 
(AIR 1967 Delhi 26) Kesho Parshad v 
State 1967 Cr LJ 1138 •=» (AIR 1967 
Delhi 51) and Ganpat Singh v The Stat«. 
1967 Cr LJ 121 - (AIR 1967 Raj 10) 
The learned Special Judge discussed their 
evidence to scrutinize whether their evi 
dence is believable and pointed out a 
number of discrepancies in their evidence 
Besides the discrepancies pointed out by 
bun there are other circumstances io 
their evidence which show that they were 
only too enthusiastic to support the pro- 
secution version 

While P W 3 the S I (Kamal Das 
Gupta) stated that he witnessed the entire 
transaction including the search proceed- 
ings yet he deposed In the cross examina- 
tion that he did not attest Ext P-4 the 
seizure list prepared by P W 1 Dy S 
P when Exts Ml to M25 were seized by 
P W 1 Dy S P P W 9 (Nirmal Kumar 
Maiumderi asserted that he was an eye- 
witness to the payment of the bnbe 
money by P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra 
Datta) to the respondent But in the 
cross examination he stated that he did 
not mention in the general diary main 
tamed by him in Kotwali P S that he 
had ‘=een the payment of the bribe by 
P W 4 (Sachmdra Chandra Datta) to the 
respondent and that the respondent pro- 
duced Exts Ml to M25 from the breast 
pocket of his shirt m the course of the 
search proceedings P W 1 the Dy S P 
stated that in hia case diary he mentioned 
the name of P W 11 theC I only as the 
police ofRcer who accompanied him i® 
Kamanchoumoham So this casts doubt 
over the evidence of the other police 
official witnesses Regarding P 'V I’ 
(Rabmdra Kumar Ghosh) who Is 
only non-police official witness as 
ly observed by the trial Judge tn® 
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circxjxnstances under which he was pre- 
sent were shrouded in mystery. 

According _ to him, he had gone to the 
'Kotwali police station on that day and 
waited for two hours to meet a relation 
•of his namely, Harendra Paul But, he 
-did not state why he asked Harendra Paul 
to meet him in the Kotwali police sta- 
tion Strangely enough, he deposed that 
3ie did not meet Harendra Paul since 
then. Then according to him, he accom- 
panied the police officers from the kot- 
wali police station without knowing where 
they were going According to the res- 
pondent. this witness P W. 14 (Sukh- 
•endu Bikash Paul) is a police informant. 
The circumstances which further belie 
-and improbabihse their evidence and the 
prosecution case will be presently referr- 
•ed to. 

16. The fourth category of evidence 
relates to the search proceedings. It is 
the case of the prosecution that after 
P W 1 the Dy. S P. confronted the res- 
pondent with Ext P-3 search warrant 
and took him to the neighbouring Agar- 
tala Pharmacy, on search Exts M-l to 
311-25 were removed by the respondent 
from his breast pocket and that P. W 1 
the Dy. S P. seized the same under Ext 
P-4 search list Besides the police wit- 
nesses and P. W 12 (Upendra Chandra 
Paul) already referred to, P W. 14 (Suk- 
hendu Bikash Paul) the proprietor of the 
Pharmacy also deposed to the seizure of 
Exts. M-l to M-25 from the respondent. 
P \V 14 (Sukhendu Bikash Paul) con- 
tradicted the other ivitnesses by stating 
that the currency notes were in three 
separate parts and that they were lying 
with certain papers when they were re- 
moved from the pocket of the respon- 
dent He was treated as hostile and cross 
examined by the prosecution 

17. But, there are the following cir- 
cumstances which throw doubt over the 
evidence of P Ws 1 to 4 (Dy. S P , 
Swadesh Ranjan Paul, Kamal Das Gupta 
end Sachindra Chandra Datta), 9 (Nirmai 
"Kumar Maiumder), 11 (Ramanm Bhata- 
cherjee) and 12 (Upendra Chandra Paul] 
who deposed that they saw P. W. 4 
(Sachindra Chandra Datta) handing over 
Exts Ml to M25 to the respondent and that 
they further saw the respondent putting 
the bundle into his breast pocket. 

(i) It is their consistent evidence that 
immediately after P W. 4 (Sachindra 
'Chandra Datta) handed over Exts. Ml to 
1M25 to the respondent, he quickly moved 
away and that within about one mmute 
the police officers swooped on him. If 
really there was regular bargain between 
the respondent and P. W. 4 (Sachmdra 
Datta) for the payment of the bribe 
money and if the respondent voluntarily 
accepted the same, then there was no 
need for P W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) to quickly move away immediate- 
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ly after he was alleged to have handed 
over Exts Ml to M25 to the respondent 
He would have waited for some time to 
see whether the trap succeeded or not. 
His conduct in running away immediate- 
ly after he was alleged to have handed 
over the money to the respondent was 
not explained by the prosecution and, as 
rightly pomted out by the learned trial 
Judge, P. W 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datla) 
must have run away in apprehension of 
being confronted by the respondent with 
his case that P W. 4 (Sachindra Chandra 
Datta) inserted the money in his pockel 
under a false pretext 
(li) Secondly, none of the eye-ivitnesses 
was examined by P. W. 17 (Santi Ranjan 
Bardhan) until after 14-7-1964, although 
the occurrence took place on 23-6-1964. 
Though according tq P. W. i Dy S P , 
he filed a memo on 2-7-1964 before P. 
W. 8 S P. requesting him to make over 
the charge of investigation to some other 
police officer, that paper was not filed 
into the Court On the other hand, P. W. 
17 (Santi Ranian Bardhan) simply stated 
that he took over charge on 14-7-1964 
from P. W. 1 Monoranian Bhattachen'ea, 
Dy S P. Until 14-7-1964 P W 1 Mono- 
ranian Bhattacherjee, Dy. S P. must be 
held to have been in charge of the inves- 
tigation and he examined only one wit- 
ness by that date So, the non-examina- 
tion of the eye-witnesses was cer- 
tainly fraught with mischievous possi- 
bilities and they might have taken advan- 
tage of the delay to make uniform state- 
ments before P. W. 17 (Santi Ranian 
Bardhan) after mutual consultation. More 
so IS the possibility in view of the evi- 
dence of P. W. 1 the Dy S P that his 
case diary disciosed that only one police 
officer VIZ P. W. U the C I accompani- 
ed him to lay the trap. 

(iii) Thirdly, it is improbable that tiie 
respondent would have fixed a public place 
near a fruit stall in a crowded locality 
like Kaman Choumohani as the venue for 
the pa-vnnent of the bribe mone-/ to him. 

(iv) Fourthly, while according to P. W. 
14 (Sukhendu Bilrash Paul) the money 
was in three separate bundles, the other 
witnesses stated that the currency notes 
were in a single bundle According to 
P. W. 14 (Sukhendu Bikash Paul) there 
were also some papers along with the 
bundles. The prosecution produced Ext, 
P-11 envelope in which Exts M-l to 
M-25 were said to have been preserved 
by P W 16 (Chitta Ranjan Bhattacher- 
jee), A. S I. in the police station. Ac- 
cordmg to him, he entered the seized 
money in the Malkhana register Ext P-18 
as per Ext P-18/l and preserved the 
money in Ext. P-11 Also, he further 
stated that he received five papers on 1- 
8-1964 and put them in Ext P-12 enve- 
lope after making an entry as per Ext- 
P-18/2. Thus, he explained away the pre- 
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sence of Exts P 11 and P 12 envelopes 
But in the cross examination he stated 
that he did not mention anyivbere that 
he kept the curren'T^ notes in an enve 
lope that Ext P 11 envelope was not 
supplied by the Government and that it 
is a private one According to P W 9 
(Nirmal Kumar Majumdar) S I of Police 
the articles in the ^Ialkhana were preserv- 
ed in envelopes purchased by the office 
unless the ••ame had been supplied by the 
P V/ D and whenever envelopes were 
purchased an account in respect thereof 
had to be maintained The prosecution 
did not produce any account to show that 
the envelopes in question were purchas- 
ed b> P W 16 (Chitta Ranjan Bhattach»r 
3 ee) At any rate the evndence of P W 
14 (Sukhendu Bikash Paul) that the three 
bundles were mixed with papers shows 
that the version of the respondent that 
P W 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) insert 
ed something in ms pocket 'tating that 
he had a letter for hi*n appears to be 
probable 

(\) Fifthly almost immediately after 
the occurrence took place the respondent 
came forward with his version that P 
W 4 (Sachindra Chandra Datta) played 
xnischiet P W 14 (Sukhendu Bikash 
Paul) admitted in his cross-examinatioo 
that after the search was over the res- 
pondent stated that somebody had put 
8om“thing inside his pod et So ih^res 
pendent came fonvard with hia ca.e 
within a few minutes after the occurrence 
toot’ pLce Again P tV 11 the Circle 
Inspector admitted that when P W 1 
the Dy S P showed the search war 
rant to the respondent in Agartala Phar- 
macy the respondent muttered that soro^ 
body had put something mto his pocket 
Even P W 1 the Dy S P admitted m 
his cro_s examination that at about 11 
P ’I when he interrogated the respon 
dent the latter stated that when he v/ai 
taking b"tel from the betel shoo P W 4 
/SavAi'nvdra CAa.sviVff told Avct 

he had a letter for the respondent and 
introduced the letter into his breast 
pocket and left the place very qutcHy 
but that he had put mono into bis 
pocket and that the respondent raised 
hu» and erv So even though the re^ 
pondent did not examine any per*onfrom 
the crov d it is clear that the respondent 
eet up his case immediately after the inci 
dent took place and this is a strong rca 
son for thmkung that his defence was 
very likely to have be®n true Vide 
Bhagat Ram v State of Punjab 1954 
Cr L J 1645 = (AIR 19o4 SC 621) 

(vi) Th“ sixth circumstance is that P 
W 13 (Rabindra Kumar Ghosh) adnu** 
ed in his cross-examination that after the 
respond*-nt was appointed as Food Ins 
pector the income of the Mumapality 
from the fees from licenses granted to 
the dealers in nee increased to some ex 


tent So it 13 evident that the respon 
dent must have been discharging duties 
strictly and must have therefore incurred 
the displeasure of the grocery shop- 
keepers 

(vii) Last but not the least the evl 
dence of P W 13 (Rabindra Kumar 
Ghosh) shows that the respondent inti 
mated to him about the seizure of the 
commodities made by him and about the 
samples talcn by him both on 11 5 1954 
and 17 6 1964 according to the rules and 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
Ext D 4 '■hows that the respondent sent 
the samples to the Public Analyst for 
analysis P W 13 further stated that the 
respondent had no power to release any 
erticle seized by him for the purpose of 
taking 'amples for chemical examination 
except with the permission of the 
Administrator or the Magistrate In such 
a ca'e it is highly improbable that the 
respondent would have demanded pay 
ment of bribe promising to release the 
seized articles 

18 The learned Counsel for the ap- 
pellant contended that the fact that 
Exts M 1 to M 25 were seized from the 
pocket of the respondent raises a pre- 
sumption under Section 4 (1) of the Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act and tlat the 
burden lay upon the re pondent to prove 
that the money was not bribe money He 
relied on Dhanvantrat Balwantrai DesiT 
V State of Maharashtra (1964) 1 Cr U 
437 - (AIR 1964 SC 575) in support of 
hts contention In that case it was held 
that in order to raise the presumplioT- 
under Section 4 (1) of the said Act th** 
prosecution has to prove that the accus 
ed person received a gratificaUon othor 
than legal remuneration and that when 
It IS so proved the presumption is raised 
In the present case there Is no proof 
that the respondent accepted Exts M I 
to M 2d as illicit gratification But the 
respondent s contention that the mon"y 
was put into his pocket by P W 4 
(Sdcbindra Chandra Datta) under a false 
pretext is more probable than the case of 
the prosecution So no such presump- 
tion can be raised But even if such a 
presumption arises it is suffiaentlv 
rebutted The rebuttal need not be by 
direct evidence If there are circumstan 
ces V hlch show that the prosecution ver 
sion IS not correct then the presumption 
b suffioently rebutted Vide V D Jlun 
gan V State of Uttar Pradesh 1966 Cr 
LJ 13a7 => (AIR 1966 SC 1762) 

It v/as held that the burden of proof 
lying upon the accused under section 4 
(I) of the Act will be discharged if he 
establishes his case by a preponderance 
of probability as b done by a party n 
dvil proceedings and that it is not neces- 
sary that he should establish hb case bv 
the test of proof beyond reasonable doubt 
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19. Thus, the case of the prosecution 
is highly doubtful and was rightly reject- 
ed by the lower Court I find point (I) 
in the negative. 

POINT (II). 

20. The evidence of P. W 13 (Rabin- 
dra Kumar Ghosh) the Administrator of 
Agartala Mumcipahty is that the Agar- 
tala Municipality was superseded with 
effect from 25-4-1955, that the Chief 
Commissioner, Tripura assumed aU the 
powers of the Chairman and the Com- 
missioners of the Municipality, that the 
supersession was made according to the 
Tripura Municipal Act (Bengal Act XV 
of 1932) that smce 15-8-1961 the Bengal 
Municipal Act is in force in Tripura in 
the place of Tnpura Municipal Act (Act 
2 of 1349 T. E ) and that the Chief Com- 
missioner appointed the District Magis- 
trate, Tripura as the Administrator of 
Agartala Municipality He further stated 
that the respondent was appointed as 
Sanitary Inspector on 6-2-1963 in Agar- 
tala Mumcipahty, that P W 13 (Rabin- 
dra Kumar Ghosh) himself appointed him 
with the approval of Shn L B Thanga, 
the then Administrator of Agartala Muni- 
cipality, that the Chief Commissioner em- 
powered him by Ext D-8 notification in 
the official gazette to exercise the powers 
of Food Inspector under the Prevention 
of Food Adulteration Act, 1954 within the 
local municipal area of Agartala and that, 
therefore, after perusing the papers, he 
gave sanction Ext. P-13 under section 6 
<1) (c) of the Prevention of Corruption 
Act, 1947 to prosecute the respondent 

The trial Judge held that as the Chief 
Commissioner appointed the respondent 
as Food Inspector under Ext. D-8 noti- 
fication, the sanction should have been 
given by the Chief Commissioner and 
not by P W 13 (Rabindra Kumar Ghosh) 
Under section 292 of the repealed Tripura 
Municipal Act the Minister concerned 
had the power to supersede^ Municipal 
Commissioners in case of their incompe- 
tency, default or abuse of powers Sec- 
tion 293 of the said Act laid down a num- 
ber of consequences which followed the 
order of supersession and empowered the 
Minister to exercise the powers of the 
Chairman and the Councillors of the 
Municipality. The corresponding sections 
are sections 553 and 554 in the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1932 Under section 553 
the State Government has the right to 
supersede the Commissioners under the 
■circumstances mentioned therein Sec- 
tion 554 lays down that all the p^ers 
and duties of the Chairman and the 
missioners may be exercised by such 
person as the State Government may 
direct 

In the present case the Chief 
sioner representing the Union _ Terntory 
of Agartala appointed the District Magis- 
trate, Tripura as the Administrator oi 


Agartala Municipality. So, the latter was 
competent to exercise all the powers of 
the Chairman and the Councillors of the 
superseded Municipality. Under S 66 of 
the Bengal Municipal Act the Administra- 
tor appointed by the Chief Commissioner 
had the power to appoint the respondent 
as Sanitary Inspector. Under section 9 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act the Central Government or the local 
Government can appoint a Food Inspec- 
tor by notification in the official gazette 
if the qualifications of the Food Inspec- 
tor as laid down in rule 8 of the Preven- 
tion of Food Adulteration Rules, 1955 are 
satisfied This is only in the nature of 
delegation of power to a Sanitary Ins- 
pector. Under section 15 of the General 
Clauses Act Sanitary Inspectors would be 
deemed to be a class of officers general- 
ly by their official title in the sense in 
which it was used in section 39 of the 
Cr. P C As such. Sanitary Inspectors can 
be appointed by virtue of their office and 
it is not necessary that their appoint- 
ments should be made by their names. 
Vide note 8 at page 49 of Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act and Rules by H. 
B Shrivastava, 1965 edition and also 
Public Prosecutor (AP) v N Sriram- 
bhadrayya, 1960 Cr LJ 569 = (AIR 1960 
Andh Pra 282) So, the respondent was 
appointed as Food Inspector by virtue 
of his office as Sanitary Inspector and as 
such P. W. 13 (Rabindra Kumar Ghosh) 
could be said to be competent to give the 
sanction 

21, The learned Counsel for the res- 
pondent contended that under section 67 
of the Bengal Municipal Act the State 
Government may require the Commis- 
sioners of any Municipality to appoint 
an executive officer, a Secretary, an En- 
^eer, a Health Officer and one or 
more Sanitary Inspectors, that under 
sub-section (5) of section 67 they can 
be removed subject to confirmation by 
the Government, but that under S 544 
of the said Act, the State Government 
can delegate to the District Magistrate 
nnv of the powers vested in the State 
Government except those under Ss 6, 8, 
13, 15, 17, 67, 135 second proviso, 285, 
548, 549, 550, 552 and 553 of the Act, that 
thus the State Government has no power 
to delegate its authority under S 67 of 
the Act to the Commissioners and that, 
therefore, P W. 13 (Rabindra Kumar 
Ghosh) had no power to appoint the res- 
pondent as Sanitary Inspector Section 67 
of the Act empowers the State Govern- 
ment (if it so desires) to call upon the 
Commissioners of any Municipality to 
appoint the officers mentioned therein 

But, the Chairman of the Municipality 
and P. W 13 (Rabindra Kumar Ghosh) 
who stepped into his shoes could validly 
appoint the respondent as Sanitary Ins- 
pector under section 66 of the Act The 
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provisions of Sections 66 and 67 of the 
Act are mutually exclu-ive The mere 
delegation of powers to the respondent to 
be exercised as Food Inspector does not 
take away the powe’ of the respondent 
to dismiss him As can be seen from 
Mahesh Prasad v State of Uttar ^radesh 
AIR 1955 SC 70 it is enough that the re- 
moving authority is of the same rank or 
grade as the authority v/ho has appoint- 
ed the public servant So I do not think 
that the sanction Ext P-13 given by P 
IVV 13 (Rabmdra Kumar Ghosh) is 
iillegal 

22 The trial Judge again held that 
P W 13 (Rabmdra Kumar Ghosh) did 
no* peruse all the documents and gue 
his sanction and that therefore Ext P 13 
IS not a valid sanction In Gokulchand 
Dwarkadas \ The King AIR 1948 PC 
82 and Jaswant Singh v State of Punjab 
AIR 1958 SC 124 it was held that the 
papers must be studied properly by the 
competent authority before the sanction 
is granted The evidence of P W 13 
(Rabmdra Kumar Ghosh) m the cross- 
examination shows that all the state- 
ments recorded by P W 17 (Santi Ranjan 
Bardhan) were placed before him that 
he perused all the relevant records and 
that he gave the sanction There is no 
reason for disbeheiing him 

23 At any rate the question of vali- 
dit;^ of sanction need not be pursued it 
length in view of my finding that the 
prosecution did not make out its case 
against the respondent I find point (II) 
in the affirmative 

24 In the result the appeal fails and 
is accordingly dismi^ed 

Appeal dismissed. 
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The StAte Applicaat t Bagbaraj Sicgb, 
Opposite Patty 

Ctimmal Ref No 225 of 1967 D/ SO 9 
1968 

(A) Evidence Act (1872) S 9— Test 
idcntilication parade — Purpose and 
value of — It IS not substantive piece of 
evidence — It is merely a step in inves 
tigation of crime and it is entirely up to 
investigating agency to decide as to 
whether it would hold a test parade or 
not and if it decides to hold, venue for 
it — Proceedings are not subject to direc 
tions by a Court 


Tba ii!GDti5c>iiion picoceSings conduefed 
before sabmiss on of & charge sheet agiiost aa 
acCD ed is m'^rely a step m the process of in 
vesli^a'ion of a crime IVben witoea^es chiia 
that tboy bad marked the featurcB of an 
eeensed dariDg tbo oommiSMon of a crime the 
prose^uiion has to a«certaia nbetber the eaid 
claim IS correct or incorrect It la merely foe 
tbie pur()Ofe that the invo tigsting agency 
pats up an eocueed at a teat identiGcation 
parade If the witne ^es fail to identify an 
B^'cncod at the tc>t identi6caiiCD parade and 
there is no other evidenco connecting tbO' 
aoensed with the crime the oQlcer in Charge 
of the police station or the investigating OfScer 
has to release the accus d coder S 169,. 
Criminal P 0 and submit a final report coder 
8 173 (l) Criminal P C Identification of an 
accused at a test identification parade i» not a 
enbstactive pie a of evidence and cociecjaently 
identificaticn proceedings are not subjetto 
directions by a Goert The siibitantive evidence 
agaicot an accused is only his identification by 
the witoesjia in Court and the record of the- 
te>t identif^catiOD proceedings can be ntihsed 
only for the purpose of cotroborating or con- 
tradictiog the witnes >3 who identify the 
accLsed in Oonit AIR 1951 All 475 Rel co 
(E’ares 9 10) 

The bolding cf a test ideatiLcaticn parado 
le merrl> a step id the inve tigatioa cf a crime 
and It IS entirely cp to the isve tigatiag agency 
to decide Ds to whether it wcnld bold a test 
ideoti&i.atjoo parade or not and if it decides 
todoBO the venue for It AIR 1068 6 0 117 % 
AIB 10C8 8 C 447 Re) os (Para 11> 

(B) Criminal P C {189o) Ss 167 (2),. 
344 — Erpiry of 15 days mentioned m 
S 167 (2)— Investigation not completed— 
It IS only Magistrate having jurisdiction 
to take cognisance of offence can remand 
accused to custody in exercise of powers 
under S 344 AIR 1955 All 521. Ref 

(Para 12) 

(C) Prisoners (Attendance in Courts) 

Act (1955), S3 — Provisions of the Act 
apply only after charge sheet has been 
submitted and Court has taken cognizance 
olcas^ (Para 15) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1968) AIP 1968 8 0 117 (V 65) 

(1967) 8 8GB CSS, AbbiDsadaa Jbs 
T Diueeh Mi*ra 11 

(19GS)Gri Mis Ca-o ho S259 of 
1901 D/ B 2 1965 1967 All W R 

{nG)410 Kailash Cbiudrs T Stale 5 10 
(1963) AIR 1963 S 0 447 (V 60) 

19to3 (1) Cri L J Sll State of Weit 
Becgsl 7 8 N Basak 11 

(1963) On RevD No 280 of 1963 
D/ 22 8 1263 (All) Maheadta 8mgh 
7 Slate 6 19- 
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(1955) AIR 1955 All 521 (V 42) ; 

1955 On L .1 1305, Dukhi v. State 12 
(1951) AIR 1951 All 475 (V 38): 1951 
All L J 437, Stare v. Ghulam Mohi- 
nddm 9 

(1945) AIR 1945 P C 18 (V 32) ; 46 
Gri L J 413, King Emperor v. Nazir 
Ahmad 11 

A. G. A., for Applicant; P. 0. Chatucvedi, 
for Opposite Party 

YASHODA NAHDAK. J. — This case has 
come np btfore ns on a reference made by a 
learned einglo Judge o! this Oontt because in 
his opinion there la a conflict between the deci- 
Bions of two learned single Judges of this Court 
on the question of law arising for considera- 
tion. 

2. The relevant facta giving rise to this 
leferene are that Raghura] Singh was wanted 
in connection with a cognizable offence 
alleged fo have been eomnntted in Mohalla 
Akbarabad, Casba End Police Station Seha- 
wan, District Bndaun. The offence is alleged to 
have been committed on the 10th May, 1966. 
In August, 1966, Raghura] Singh was arrested 
in district Bulandshahr and was produced 
before the Additional Distrct Mag-strste (J), 
Bulandshahr, under S. 167 (1), Criminal P. C. 
It appears that a report was made thas the 
prosecution intended to put up Raghutaj Singh 
for identification at a test identification 
parade The learned Additional District Magis- 
trate (J), Belaudshahr passed an order under 
S. 167 (2), Criminal P. G. authorising the 
further detention of Raghura] Singh, Raghu- 
rsj SiDgh then filed an application before the 
Additional Dietrict Magistrate, Bulandebsbr, 
stating that he had an apprehension that if 
he WES sent to Bndaun he would be shown to 
the Witnesses and be consequently prayed that 
hiB icentifieation be conducted at Bnlandshafar 
and be le transmitted to Bndaun only there- 
after. The Additional District Magistrate (J), 
Bulandshahr, considered the prajer of Raguu- 
IB] Singh as reasonable and ordered that his 
identification procsedings be held at Bnland- 
Bhahr and that he should be sent to Bndaun 
only thereafter. This order was communicated 
to the Superintendent of Police, Bndaun, for 
taking necessary action for conducting the 
identification proceedings of Eaghuraj Singh 
at Bulandshahr. 

3. Instead of holding identification pro- 
ceedings of Eaghuraj Singh at Bnlandsbahr, 
an application was made on behalf of the State 
before the Additional District Magistrate (J), 
Bndaun, for an order of transfer of the aecnsed 
to Budann Jail. It was alleged in this appli- 
cation that the witnesses, who were to take 
part m the identification proceedings, were 
not prepared to go to Bulandshahr and the 


police bad no power to comps! them to do so.. 
The Additional District Magistrate (J), Budaun, 
allowed the application and intimated to the 
Additional Disirict Magistrate (J) Bulandshahr, 
that as the witnesses were relucctant to go to 
Bulandshahr the aocasei be transferred to 
Budann Jf.il. However, the Additional District 
Magistrate (J) Bulandshahr, intimated fo the 
Additional District Magistrate (J), Budaun, 
that since he had already pa'ised an order fan- 
detention of the accused at Bulandshahr, he 
could not change it and consequently could 
not order the transfer of the accusal to 
Bndaun Jail. 

4. The Snpsrintsndont, District Jail, Bulan- 
dshabr, had also been asked by the Additiora! 
District Magisfrate (J) Budaun, through a 
warrant and order under S. 8 of the Piisoners 
(Attendance in Courts) Act, 1955, to forward 
the aeecsed to his Court. Bat in view of an 
order to the contrary passed fay the Additional* 
District Magistrate (J), Bulandshahr, the 
Superintendent, District Jaii, Bnlsnlshshr 
espressed his inability to comply with the 
order of the Additional D'S'rict Magistrate (J), 
Budarn, 

5. Meanwhile Raghursj Singh applied for 
bail to the Se sions Judge, Bulandshahr, It 
appears that the State Counsel made a state- 
ment that identification proceedings of Eagbn- 
raj Singh would be held within a month and 
consequently on the 6fch February, 1967, the 
learned Sessions Judge, Bulandshahr, passed 
an order directing that the application for bail 
be put up after a mouth. On the 0th March, 
1967, the bail application again cams up for 
consideration before the Sessions Judge, 
Bulandshahr and on that date he directed that 
the applisation he put up for hearing on the 
15tb March, If 67. But it was on the 16th 
March, 1967, that the application aotnaily 
came up for hearing before the learned Ses- 
sions Judge, Bulandshahr. It was urged by 
the State that Raghuraj Singh should not be 
released on bail becausB he was to be put up 
for identification at a test identification parade. 
It was further urged on behalf of the State 
that identification proceedirga of Eaghuraj 
Singh could not be held at Bulandshahr and 
the attention of the learned Sessions Judge 
was invited to a decision by Satish Chandra, 

J in Kailash Chandra v. State, Cri. Miso. Casa 
No. 8259 of 1964 D/- 8-2-1965 (All) in which 
the learned Judge had taken the view that an 
accused person had no right to demand his 
identification, much less a right to demand 
that the identification should be held at a parti, 
cular place. The learned Sessions Judge 
distingnished the decision in Kailash Chandra 
(supra) on the ground that while in the case 
deoided by Satish Chandra, J. the accused had 



so 

eurreodered id Conti and had himself demaoSeS 
-to be pni up for identiGcatioQ m the preheat 
case Bagburaj Singh bad not eutrendered bat 
bad been arrested and be did not himself de 
tnand identidcation but it T7as the prosesation 
which deeired to put bim up for ideatiGoatioa 
The di^'tinctioQ drawn by the Issrned Seanosa 
Jndge between the present case and the decision 
ID EaiUEh Chandra (eupra) la ahsolntely with 
out any foundation The learned Ses^iona 
-Judge placing reliance on a decision of one of 
D3 ID Mabendra Singh t State Gri Revn 
m 2S0ofl96dD/ 22 8 1963 (All) ordered 
that the prosecuticn should arrange for hold 
ing identification proceedings of Baghura] 
Singh et Bulandohabr within one month from 
the IGth Match 196? ind that after the 
expiry of one month the que tion of granting 
bail co'']d be considered by him The applica 
tioD for bail made by the anpheant was 
xejeoted bat tbe learned Sees ons Judgeordored 
that the a''C 0 Eel could make another applies 
tiOD for tail after one month 

6 Ob the 17th March 10G7i the learned 
Sessions Judge Bulandshahr pa aed an order 
■apparently on tbe application for bail made by 
Baghura] Singh that Bai,bura] Singh was not 
io be transferred to Budaun Jail till furtbor 
orders After tbe expiry of one month Bagbn 
raj Singh applied afreeh for release on bail 
and nltimately on tbe 22ad May 1967 tbe 
learned Sessions Judge ca< ed an order that 
■^inoB the State did not want to baTe ideatifi 
cation proceedings at Bolandebabr and tbe 
accused conld not be kept m ]ail lodefinitely, 
be be relcaaed on kail It seemi that an noder 
taking was given by Baghura] Siogb that 
‘after coming out of the ]ail be would not take 
tbe plea tbat the witnesses bad the opportunity 
of seeing him 

7 In the meantime on 7tfa May 1967 
-the Assistant Fcblic Froseentor made an appli 
cation before tbe Addilional D strict Msgis 
trate (J) Budann, alleging that tbe Additioual 
Dietiict Magistrate (J) Bulacdsbabr bad no 
power to take cognizance of tbe case againet 
Baghura] Singh accused that he conld pass an 
order of remand only for a fortnight coder 
S 167, Criminal F C and tbat the order 
/pa Bed by the Additional D etiict Magistrate 
Buland kahr directing that the identificatico 
ptcceedingi should he held at Bulaodsbahr 
waa beyoed h!a ]arisdictioD It was further 
stated in the application tbat it waa the Addi 
tiooal Bistnct Magistrate (J) Budann who bad 
^nrisdiciicn to hold an inquiry into tbe case 
again t Bsghcra) Singh and be alone had tbe 
power to order the detention of tbe acensed 
beyoed a pericd of a fortnight On tba 23th 
Aitil 1967, the Additicnal District Magistrate 
xJ), Bndinn made the present reference to 
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thia Court recommending tbat the orders of 
the Courts at Bulandshahr be set aside and 
tbeacou«edba directed to be tranefeired to tbe 
District Jail Budann m compliance with tbe 
orders of tbe Additional District Msgiatiate 
(J) Budaun 

8 Having beard tbe learned counsel for tbe 
parties we are of tbe opinion that the oideta 
paeeed by the Additional Distri t Magibtrate 
(J), Bnlandsbabr and tbe Sessions Judge 
Bulaud^habr directing tbat Bagburs] Siogb 
be put np for identification at Bjlandshabt 
and detaining hiui there for tbat purpose were 
entirely illegal 

9 The identification proceedings conducted 
before eubmueion of a charge ebeet against eo 
ac uecd la merely a step m the process of 
iDreetigatiOD of a crime When witne <e* 
claim tbat they bad marked tbe feature 
of an accuael during the comm anon ole 
crime the prosecution bis to aacertam wbetbei 
tbe eaid claim la correct or incorrect It i 
merely for tbii purpose that tbs lovestigating 
agency puts up an ascueed at a test identib 
cation parade If the witne ses fail to identify 
an accaatd at tbe test identification parade 
£od there is no other evidooce connecting tbe 
accused With the crime, tbe officer is cbargi 
of tbe police atation or tbe iDveetigatin^ offi 
cer bas to release tbe ac ceol coder 8 169| 
Or P 0 and submit a final report under 
B 178(1) Or F 0 Identification of anao 
coeed at a test identification parade i! not s 
Bobstaotive pieco of evidence and consequeotly 
identifi'*atioD proceedings are not subject to 
directions by a Conrt It was observed m State 
T Gbulam Mobiuddin AIB 1951 All 475 lhat 

‘ IJentiGcation parades are held not for tbe 
purpose of giving defence advocatea material 
to work os but fa order to eatufy inveatga 
ting officers of tbe bona fidea of the proeecu 
tion witneseea Tbe identiScation proceedings 
being in tbe nature of tests no provision for 
holding them is to be fooed in the Code or 
even m tbe Evidence Act The proceedings ate 
record of facta which establish tbe identity of 
any thing or person and whrh may be rele. 
vaot under 8 9 Evidence Act The facts are 
to be proved according to Jaw and in the 
absence cf tnch proof the identifi^tion pro- 
ceedinga are valuelese ’ 

In tba same ciea it was further held that 

' When at tbe commencement of or daring 
tba conree of the trial theac used informs the 
Court tbat the prosecution witnesses bad never 
seen bim committing tbe crime and bo wes 
not even known to them, tbe Court may, in 
its discretion eitisfy itself by a king tbe a-> 
cuaed to stand among other pereoca pte enito 
Court and then call upon tbe witne ses who 
appear before tbe Court to identify tbe 
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accused and make a note of the result on the 
record; but the Court cannot make an 
order for the holding of a regular identidca- 
tion parade at the instance of_ an accused 
before the witnesses were examined in Court, 
there being no provision in the Criminal P. C. 
authorising the Cour: to do so,” 

10. The substantive evidence against an ac- 
cused 15 only his identiScation by the witnesses 
in Court and the record of the test identifica- 
tion proceedings can be utilised only for the 

[ purpose of corroborating or contradictiug the 
witnesses who identify the accused in Cenct. 
Jn our .judgment, Satish Chandra, J. correotly 
held in Kailash Chandra, Cri. Mi=c. Case 
No. 3259 of 1964, D/- 8 2-1965 (AH) (Supra) 
that an accused had no right to demand that 
"his identification be held at a particular place 
and the Court has no power to direct the in- 
vestigating agency either to put up an accused 
at a test identification parade or to direct that 
the identification proceedings be held at a 
particular piece. 

11. The manner in which an oEScar investi- 
gating the crime will carry on the inveatiga- 
tion is entirely the ooncsrn of the police and 
IS not subject to any control by the Court. In 
'Abhinaudsn Jha v. Dineah Miaiai AIK 1968 
B C 117 while considering the nrovi ions con- 
famed in Chapter XIV. Or. P. 0. the Supreme 
Oourt observed that, 

"But the point to be noted is that the man- 
ner and method of conducting the invertiga- 
■tion are left entirely to the police, and the 
Hagiatrate, so far as we can see, has no power 
under any of these provisions, to interfere 
With the same.” 

The Supreme Court quoted with approval the 
following observations made by the Judicial 
■Committee in King Emperor v. Nazir Ahmcdi 
A. I. R. 1945 P. C. 18: 

"Just as it IS esssntial that every one ac- 
•ensed of a crime should have free access to a 
Court of jastice so that he may be duly ac- 
quitted if found not guilty of tbe offenoe with 
which he is charged, so it is of the utmost 
importance that the judiciary should not inter- 
fere with the police in matters which are 
Within their province and into which the law 
imposes on them the duty of inquiry. In 
India as has been shown, there is a statutory 
<right on the part of the police to investigate 
the circumstances of an alleged cognizable 
otime Without requiting any authority from 
the judicial authorities, and it would, as their 
Eoidships think, be an unfortunate result if it 
should be held possible to interfere with those 
statutory rights by an exercise of the inherent 
iuriEdiction of the Court, The functions of 
the judiciary and the police ate complemen- 
tary, not overlapping and tbe combination of 
1970 Cri L J. 6. 
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individual liberty with a due observance of 
law and order is only to be obtained by leav- 
ing each to exercise its own funotion, always 
of course, anbjeot to the right of the Court 
to intervene in an appropriate case when 
moved under section 491 of the Criminal Pro- 
oednre Code to give directions in the natnre 
of habeas corpus.” 

In State of West Bengal v. S. N, Basak, AIB 
1963 S C 447 the Supreme Court observed 
as follows; — 

"Section 154 deals with information in 
cognizable offences and S 156 with investiga- 
tion into such offences and under these seotiona 
the police has the etatutory right to investi- 
gate into the oironmstances of any alleged 
cognisable offence without authority from a 
Magistrate and this statutory power of the 
police to investigate cannot be interfered with 
by the exercise of power under S. 489 or 
under tbe inherent power of the Court under 
S 5G1-A, when there was no case pending 
at the time excepting that the person against 
whom the investigation has started had appoa. 
red before the Court, had surrendered and 
had been admitted to bail.” 

As already stated, the holding of a test identi- 
fication parade, is merely a step in the luves- 
tigation of a crime and it is entirely up to tbe 
investigating agency to decide as to whether 
it would hold a test identification parade or 
not and if it decides to do so, the vanue for it. 

12. The crime in respect of which Raghuraj 
Singh was arrested is alleged to have been 
committed in Datrici Budann and the learned 
Additional District Magistrate (J), Buland- 
ehahr. was not competent either to hold an 
inquiry or to hold the trial of Raghuraj Singh. 
Oonsegneutly the learned Additional District 
Magistrate, Balandshahr, had no power to 
detain the accused at Balandshahr for a term 
exceeding 15 days in view of Section 167 (2), 

Or. P. C. The learned Sessions Jndge, Bcland- 
ehahr, also, m out opinion acted in contraven- 
tion of the law by directing Raghuraj Singh’s 
detention at Bnlandehahr after the expiry 
of a fortnight from tbe date of his arrest It 
is only the Magistrate having jurisdiction to 
take cognizance of the offenoe, who can re- 
mand an accused to custody in exercise of 
powers unlec Section 344, Or. P. 0. after the 
expiry of 15 days mentioned in Section 167 
(2), Or. P. C., if the investigation has not 
been oompleted (Sea Dnkhi v. State, A I R 
1955 All 521 decided by Desai and Beg, JJ.) 

13. This case was referred to a larger 
Bench because the learned Single Jndge’faefote 
whom it came up for hearing was of the 
opinion that there le a conflict of decisions 
between two learned Single Judges of this 
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Court His atteotion was lovitod to the deci 
8ioa ID Maheadia Bicgh Cii Bevn No 2S0 
of 1983 D/ 22 8 1963 (All) (Bopia) decided 
by one of us on the 22iid August 1963 The 
learned Se'^aions Judge Bulandsbahr has also 
placed reliance on this decision In that case 
the accused vaa 'wanted at Bulandahahr in 
coonection with a case under Section 285/296 
1 B 0 He Buttendeied in the Ocnrt ot the 
Additional Diotnct Magistrate (J) Mathura 
An application was moved on behalf of the 
accused before the Additional District Magis 
irate (J) Bulandsbahr that his ideotigeation 
test be conducted m the jail at Mathura The 
application was allowed by the Additional 
District Magistrate (J) Bulaudshabr Sobse 
quently on an application made on behalf of 
the State the learned Additional District 
Magistrate BolaDdehabr recalled his earlier 
order and directed that the accused be brought 
from Mathura Jail to Bulandakahr eothat 
his identification prceeedisge may be held la 
Bulandohabr Jail On a revision filed by the 
accused thia Oourt took the view that the 
Additicnal District Magistrate Bolandshabt 
'having once ozdersd that the identification 
of the applicant should be carried out lO 
Mathura Jail had no jutisdictioa to review 
and vacate that order and later on direct 
that the accused should be brought from 
Mathura acd put op (or identification at 
Bolandebabr' The decision was based on the 
leaionicg that the learned Additional District 
Magistrate bad no }dci dictioo to review biS 
order The question as to whether a Court 
bad the power to make a judicial order direc 
ting the police to hold a test identification 
parade at a particular place was uot const 
deied m that decision 

1$ Bagbora} Singh was arrested as far 
back as 1966 and because cf the onfortooate 
manner in which the Additional District 
Magistrate Bulandsbahr and the learned 
Bes^ions Judge Bulaadebabr have acted the 
inquiry prcceedings do not seem to bare start 
ed yet Doe to the lapse of time much valo 
able evidence might have been lost Gooita 
must bear in mmd that it le not for them to 
hamper the investigations of crimes by orders 
which might reault m miscarriage of juetice 

15 Before parting with this ca^e we might 
observe that the leliaDCB placed by the Icar 
sed Additional District Magistrate Badaon 
on the provisions of the Prisoners (Attendance 
■n Ocurta) Act) 1955 was also mieeoneeived 
These provisions apply only after a charge 
sheet has been submitted and tbe Oou-t has 
taken cognizance of tbe case 

16 In the result this reference is accepted 
and tbe orders passed by tbe teamed Addi 
tional District Magistrate (J), Buland.hahu 


and the learned Sessions Judge Bnland’hibfi 
directiBg that Baghurs] Smgb be detained 
and put up for identification at Balaudabalir 
are gnashed 

Order accordingly 


1970 Ctl L J 82 (Yol 76 C N 22) 

(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

S D SlNQH J 

Banbir Biogh, Applicant v Tbs State^ 
Opposite Party 

Criminal Bevn No 890 of 19G7 P/ 
16 5 1968 against otdoc of Addl S J Meerut, 
D/ 6 5 67 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954), Ss 13 (2), (5) and 11 (1) (c) (i) and 
(ill)— Two samples taken under sub els (i) 
and (ill) of S 11 (1) (c) — Analysis by 
Director under S 13 (2) — Accused can 
ask for analysis only of either of the two 
— He cannot cxecise the right for a 
second time 

Odco tbe acou'ed exetctsis his right under 
B IB (2) of the Prevention of Food Adalteta- 
tiOQ Aot and gets the sample with (be mnnici 
pal body analysed by tbe Director ot Central 
Food Laboratory and the Diieeior sends i>i 
report then tbe accored cannot again claim 
that the other sample with hUEBelTmujt also 
be analysed by tbe Director (Para 6) 

Beetles IB (2) of the Act permits an aecns 
ed ’person to get only either of the two tampUs 
mentioned in sub els (i}and(iiOof cl (o) of 
8 11 (1) keiug sent to the DtrSutor There 
after when tbe report of the Director is ze. 
ceived, tbe law provides that tbe report shall 
be treated as final and conclnsive This prori 
Sion id tbe Act Virtually prohibits any other 
evideoce ieiog brorgbt oa record relating to 
tbe adulteration of the particular toed stuff 
Once that coucIusiTeneBS la reached, theu, no 
other report can be obtaioed even from birn 
for otherwise tbe effect of that second report 
from him if it is not m conformity with his 
earlier report would be to negative tbe opi 
Dion given tj him in fais first report That 
would take away the finality and condo ive 
ness of the report It is clear therefore that 
tbe intention of the Legislature is that tbo 
report of tbe Director when once received 
ehould be treated as final and conclosive 

(Pat»s) 

D P Mital, for Applicant. A G A iot 
Opposite Party 

ORDER — This revi'ion arises out of pro- 
ceedmga relating to tbe prosecut on of tbe 
applicant under B 1C of the Preven tion o( 

LLfDM/G fi85f68/TVN/D 
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Food Adulteration Act, 87 of 1954 (herein- 
after to be referred to as tbe Act). 

2. A sample of milk was taken by the Pood 
Inspector and sealed in three bottles. One of 
these bottles was sent to the Public Analyst in 
ordinary course "When the report of the ana- 
lysis was received tbe applicant was prose- 
cnted. He asked for the sample in the posses- 
sion of the Cantonment Board, Meerut, being 
sent to the Director of Central Food Labora- 
tory, Calcutta, under sub s. (2) of S. 13 of the 
Act. The report of the Director not being 
favourable to tbe applicant, he made a fresh 
application for the sample in his possession 
being sent to the Director bnt bis request was 
rejected by the Magistrate and his revision to 
the Sessions Judge also having bean dismissed, 
he has come to this Court against the afore- 
said order. 

3. The question involved for decision, there, 
fore is whether a second request can be made 
by an accused person under sub-=. (2) of S. 13 
of the Act to have tbe sample of the alleged 
adulterated food being examined again by 
the Director of Central Food Laboratory. So 
far as the provisions of 8ub-B.(2)of S. 13 of .the 
Act are concerned, the accused person has the 

■ option to apply for the sample mentioned m 
sub-cl. (i) or the sample mentioned in sub- 
ol. (iii) of ol. (c) of sab s. (1) of B. 11 being sent 
to the Director of Central Food Laboratory. 
Snb.clanse (1) aforesaid relates to the sample 
which is delivered to the person from whom 
the article is taken and it is the third part of 
the sample which is retained in the office of 
the Municipal or Cantoument Board. Sub- 
section (2) of S. 13 of the Act, therefore, en- 
titles an accused person only to get either of 
the two samples analysed and examined by 
the Director of Central Food Laboratory. 
"When hiB report is received, tbe proviso to 
Bub-3. (5) of 8. 13 makes that report final and 
conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 
Althongh there is no clear prohibition in the 
Act that the accused person cannot ask for the 
third sample in his possession also being sent 
to the Director for examination by him, the 
intention behind the provisions of S. IS is 
obvious. In the first place there is no speoifio 
provision that even after the report of the 
Director of the Central Food Laboratory is 
received, a third attempt may be made to have 
the third sample also examined. 

Then, Bub-s. (2) of S. 13 of the Act permits an 
accused person to get only either of the two 
samples mentioned in sub-ols. (0 and (iii) of 
cl- (c) of S. 11 (l) being sent to the Director. 
Thereafter when the report of the Director la 
isceived, the law provides that that report 
shall be treated as final and conclusive. This 
provision in the Act virtually prohibits any 
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other evidence being brought on record re. 
lating to tho adulteration of the particular 
food-stuff. If the report received from the 
Director of the sample being sent under snb- 
a. (2) of S. IS becomes final and conclusive no 
other report can be obtained even from him 
for otherwise the effect of that second report 
from him, if it is not in conformity with his 
earlier report, would be to negative the opi- 
nion given by him in his first report. That 
would take away the finality and eonclusive- 
nsES of the report. It is cleat, therefore, that 
the intention of the Legislature is that the 
report of the Director when once received 
should be treated as final and conclusive. The 
only option given to tbe accused is that be 
may get either of the two samples examined. 
Having exercised that option, be could not 
have the third sample sent to the Director of 
Central Food Laboratory for securing a second 
opinion. The view taken by the two Courts 
below is correct. 

4. The application in revision has no force 
end is consequently dismissed. The stay 
order is vacated. 

Petition dismissed. 
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(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
Eondaiah, J. 

D. Rama Subba Reddy, Petitioner v. P. V. S. 
Rama Das and another, Respondents. 

Criminal Eevn. Case No, 878 of 198G and 
Criminal Eevn, Petn. No. 786 of 1966, 
D/- 4.11-1967. 

(A) Evidence Act (1872), Ss, 101, 105— 
Criminal trial — Onus — Duty of prosecu- 
tion — Onus to prove exception — Nature 
and extent of — Prosecution for defama- 
tion — Held, on facts, accused had esta- 
blished that case fell within Exceptions 8 
and 9 of S. 499, Penal Code. 

It is the fundamental doctrine of criminal 
law relating to onus of proof that the prosecu- 
tion must establish all the ingredienis of the 
offence with which the accused was charged, 
by independent evidence for convicting the 
accused, irrespective of the fact whether the 
accused is able to adduce evidence bringing 
his ease within any one of the exceptions, or 
not. The nature and the extent of the onus 
of proof that lies on the prosecution to prove 
tbe guilt of tho accused is absolute and it 
stands on a different footing from the bind 
and nature of proof expected of the accused 
person to bring his case within any one of the 
exceptions pleaded by him. The prosecution 
has to establish t he guilt of the accused beyond 

' BL/LL/A705/68/JHS/D 
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all rea’ocable doobt ^beieas it is enotigh toe 
tbe a'cneed to bring biB case 'witbin anyone 
-of the exceptiooa, if be eaceeeds m proving a 
preponderance of probability Case law Bet 
(Para 7) 

Tbe accc ed in bia capacity aa the Seere 
tary of All Icdia Postal Employees UmoQ« 
Class HI Enmool Division aabmitted a me 
morandnm to tbe Director General of Poets 
and Telegraphs against the then Boperinten 
dent of lost Offices Kntnool for hia alleged 
acts of omiesions and commi *ion8 Under 
tbe bead Favooitiem it was uentioned 

' The pest of 'Wireless Inspector, Eornool 
has been given temporarily to an official vbo 
has Court atta bment to bia eatary who 13 
heavily indebted who is declared unfit to 
work in cash conntera and who is need to in 
temperate habits On a complaint pre 
ferred by the Wireless Insneeior m qoeHion, 
the accused waa charged for the offence of 
defamation The accoeed contended that hia 
ciao was covered by Exceptions 8 and 9 of 
B 499, Penal Code 

Held on a consideration of tbe entire facts 
and circumstances that the acenjed bad esta* 
blisbed the allegations made against tbe com 
plainant in the memaraedam submitted to tbe 
Director General tbe lawfol antboxity, to ba 
tens Even a*somtog without admitting 
that the se-’oeed did not establish the troth 
of the allegatians beyond reasonable donU. 
be had discharged tbe onus of proof by proving 
the preponderance of probability of tbo ao 
CD'atiose preferred by him nth an honest 
and bona fide belief 00 the information avails 
bletohim ea trne agaicst tbe complainact 
to tbe Direotor General tbe lawful aatbo- 
Tity There was no malice or iIlwiU againet 
tbe complainant whose name also was not 
.manbion^ The caoe (ff tbe accused was 
clearly covered by Exception 8 to 6 499 
Penal Code (Para 9) 

Held further that all the four allegations 
amounted to an imputation on the character 
of the accused On the information available 
to him 03 the Secretary of tbe Union tbe 
ac used after taking due care and cantion 
and under an honest and bona fide befief that 
the allegations were true keeping in view the 
intereets of tbe other deserving and better 
qualified employees of the Postal Department 
and the general public good at large bad 
made tbe impugned imputations on the char 
a^ter of tbe complainant Thus the accused 
bad satisfied all the ingredients ol Exception 
9 to S 409 Penal Code (Para 14) 

(B) Penal Code (1860) S 499, Excep- 
tion 9— Character — Meaning of 

*'CharacteE is an expression of very wide 
import which takes in all tbe traits special 
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and particnlar qualities impressed by Baton 
or habit which seive aa an ludex to the eesem 
tia! intrinsic catnre of a person ‘ Character ‘ 
also includes reputation but ‘ character ’ and 
reputation are not synonymous (Para 16] 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 


(X96G) AIB 1966 8 0 97 (V 68) 1966 
On D J 82 Hatbbajan 8ingh v 
State of pQOiab 6 7 

(1964) AIR 1964 Ker 277 (V 51) 

1964 (2)C{i LJ 540 Ghandrasokhara 

V Earthikeyan 7 

(1968) 1968 2 All E B 1188 Bodeman 

V E 7 

(1959) A I R 1959 Ear 100 (V 46) 

1959 On L J 464, B Sankar v 
State 7 

(1948) AIR 194B Mad 469 (V 85) 49 
On L J 724, Anthem Udayar v 
Velnswami Tbevar 6 

(1935) 1985 AC 462 104 L J E B 

438. WoolmiDgtoD v Director of 
Foblio Prosecutions 7 

(1921) 61 B C R 603 2 W W E 446, 

E. T Clark 7 

(1907) IDE 81 Bom 298 6 On L J 

287, Emperor v Abdool Wadood 
Abmed 6 

(1879) ILB 4 Oal 124 8 Oal LB 122, 

In the matter of tbe Petition of 
Bbibo P/osad Facdab 6 

(teS2)lUocd AE 193 Blakev Pilfotd 10 


A Bhnjanga Bao and A Gopal Bao tot 
Petitioner 0 Padmansbha Beddy, for let 
Bespondent E Jayacbxndra Beddy, Addl 
FobliO Pcoee ntor. for tbe State 

ORDES —This revision by the Secretary 
of All India Po’tal Employees Union Claes HI, 
Eurnool Division is directed against tbs jndg 
ment of tbe Sessions Judge Eurnool in Onmi 
iUft' J.9 a ' 

conviction of tbs petitioner for the offence of 
defamation 

2 Tbe brief and material facts that led to 
this reviBioa are as follows — The petitioner 
IQ biS capacity as tbe Secretary ol All India 
Postil Employees Union Class HI Eurnool 
Division submitted a memorandum to tbe 
Director General of Pests and Telegraphs 
against tbe then Superintendent of Post 
Offices Enrnool for his alleged acts of 
omtmons and commissions Under the heal 
Favoniitism ’ , it was mentioned abont the 
appointment 0 ! the complainant m the follow 
ing terms 

The post of Wireless Inspector Enmool 
baa been given temporarily to an official who 
has Court attachment to bis ealaty wbo is 
heavily indebted who is declared unfit to work 
in cash counters and wbo is n*ed to inieo 
peiate habits ” 
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On the complaint preferred by the let respon- 
dent herein, the petitioner was charged for 
the offence of defamation. The proseontion 
examined P. Ws. 2 to 4, postal employees in 
addition to the complainant P. W. 1 and 
filed Exs. P.l to P.3. The petitioner edmitted 
the Bubmission of the memorandum and the 
allegatione made by him in his capacity as the 
Beoretary of the Union but pleaded that he 
had no malice against P. "W 1, that the allege, 
tione were true and that in any event the 
case would fall within the Exception 8 or 9 
to Section 499, 1. P. 0. The accused examined 
D. "Ws. 1 to 5 and filed the documents 
Exs. D 1 to D-8 in support of hie pleas. The 
trial Court found that the salary of the 
complainant was attached and that he was 
indebted, bnt held that the accused failed to 
prove the other 8 allegations and convicted 
the accused under Section 500, I. P. 0. and 
sentenced him to pay a fine of Es. 300/.. On 
appeal, the Sessions Judge Kutnool confirmed 
the conviction but reduced the sentence of 
fine from Bs. 300/. to Es. 100/-. Hence this 
revision. 

3, Mr. Bhujangarao, the learned counsel 
for the accused urged that the Exceptions 8 
and 9 to Section 499> I. P. 0. are satisfied in 
the instant ease and the palitioner is entitled 
for an acquittal. Mr. Padmanahha Eeddy, the 
learned counsel for the complairant contended 
contra. 

5. The point that arises for determination 
in this revision is whether the ptovisiOES of 
Exceptions 8 and 9 to Section 499, 1. P. 0. are 
satisfied. 

5. Eor a proper appreciation of the question 
that arises for determination, it is nseful and 
necessary to cocs'der Section 499, 1 p. G. and 
Exceptions 8 and 9 to it, which read thus: 

‘‘Section 499, 1. P. C.; Whoever by words 
either spoken or intended to be read, or by 
signs or by visible representations, makes or 
publishes any imputatious concerning any 
person intending to harm, or knowing or 
having reason to believe that such imputation 
Will harm the reputation of such person, is 
Said, except in the cases hereinafter excepted 
to defame that person. 

^ ^ 4 : ^ ^ 

Eighth Exception : It is not defamation to 
refer m good faith an accusation against any 
person to any of those who have lawful antho- 
rity over that person with respect to the 
Eubjeet matter of accusation. 

Ninth Exception : It is not defamation to 
make an imputation on the character of 
another provided that the imputation be made 
in good faith for the protection of the interest 
of the person making it, or of any other per- 
son or for the public good.”. 
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6. Whoever by words makes or publisbes 
any imputation concerning any person in. 
tending to harm or knowing or having reason 
to believe that such imputation will harm the 
reputation of such person, is said to defame 
that person. If the person accused of de- 
famation establishes that the imputations are 
true and they were made for the public good, 
he is not liable for defamation under Excep- 
tion 1. Any accusation made in good faith by 
any one against any person to persons, having 
lawful authority over that person with regard 
to the subject-matter of accusation, does not 
amount to defamation under Exception 8. 
Any imputation by any one made in good 
faith on the character of another with a view 
to protect his interests or that of any other 
person or m public good, is not defamation 
under the 9th Exception to Section 489, 1 B.O. 
Under Section 52 of the Indian Penal Code, 
‘good faith’ is defined as anything done with 
due care and attention. Nothing is said to be 
done or believed in ’good faith’ which is done 
or believed without due care and attention 
under Section 53 of the Indian Penal Code. 
Under General Clauses Act, a thing is deemed 
to he done in "good faith’ if it is m fact dona 
honestly, whether it is done negligently or 
not. But the definition given under S. 53 of 
the Indian Penal Code w’uld govern the eases 
arising under the Indian Penal Code. In the 
matter of the petition of Bhibo Proiad Pandah 
(1879) I L R 4 Cal 124, it was observed that 
the proper point to be decided in considering 
the question of good faith is not 
"whether the allegations put forward by the 
Booosed in support of the defamation are m 
substance true, but whether he was inlormed 
and bad reason after due care and attention to 
believe that such allegations were true.” 

In the case of Emperor v. Abdool Wadood 
Ahmed, (1907) I L R 31 Bom 293 a Division 
Bench of the Bombay High Court observed 
that 

"good faith requires not indeed logical infalli- 
bility, but due care and attention. But how 
far erroneous actions or etatements are to be 
imputed to want of due care and caution must, 
in each case, be considered with reference to 
the general circumstances and the capacity 
ond intelligence of the person whose conduct 
IS in question.” 

In Acthoni Udayar v. Velusami Thevar* AIR 
1948 Mad 4G9, Rajamannar J. as his Lordship 
then was, ruled thus : 

‘‘There cannot be any rule of thumb to 
determine in particular case whether an 
imputation is made in good faith or not. Good 
faith is relative to a great extent and must be 
determined by the circumstances under which 
the imputation was made, the eooial stains 
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and leTsl ol edccation of the person making 
tbe imputation and bis reasoning oapaeiiy 
That tbe allegations contained m tbe state 
ments made by tbe petitioner ate not esta 
bliebed to be troe is not tantamount to as 
absence of good faith Imputations must be so 
te-'kiess that good faith must be deemed to be 
totally absent 

In narbbajan Singb v State of Pnn|ab 
AIR 1966 8 C 97 tbe learned Chief Justice 
Gajendiagadkar laid down tbe law in cleat 
terms thus at page 103 

"Tbns it woald be clear that m deciding 
whether an accneed person acted in good faith 
cnder the Kintb Exception it is not possible 
to lay down any rigid role or test It wonld 
be a question to be considered on the faetsand 
circnmstancea of each ^ase what is tbe 

nature of tbe impntation made, nnder what 
circumstances did it come to be made what is 
the status of the person who makes tbe impn 
tation was there any malice m biS mind when 
be made the said imputation did be make any 
enquiry before he made it, ate there reiaona 
to accept bis etory that he aoted with due cate 
end attention and waesatisOed that the impnta 
tion was trne ? These and other coasidera 
tioBS woold be relorant m deciding tbe plea ol 
good faith made by an accosed person who 
claims tbe benefit of tbe Kmtb Exception 
7 Under S lOS of the Indian Efidenee 
Act tbe burden of proving that tbe cate of the 
accused comes witbm any of the general 
exceptions in the Indian Penal Code is upon 
iiim It is the fundamental doctrine of otiminal 
law relating to onus of proof that the proseca 
tioo mnst establish all the lagredients ol tbe 
offence with which the aecnsed was ebarged, 
by independent evidence for convicting tbe 
aeon ed lrrespe.tive of the fa"! whether the 
accused is able to adduce evidence bringing bis 
ea.'a within. an.^ unAof. tha-ax/uvitii/yia, ‘VvnnA 
The nature and the extent of the onus of proof 
that lies on the prose''otion to prove tbe gailt 
of tbe accused IS absolute and it stands on a 
diSerent footing from the kind and natare of 
proof expected ol the as-’nied person to bring 
his case within any one of the exceptions 
pleaded by him Tbe proseeotion has to cats 
bhsh tbe guilt of the accused beyond all 
reasonable doubt whereas it is enough for tbe 
a'*cn“ed to bring bis case witbio any one of the 
exceptions if be sucoeeds in piroving a 
preponderance of probability Tins fa^a. 
mental doctrine of criminal law was empbs 
Sized by \ts3oant Sankey in Woolmington t 
D irector of Poblto Pro ecntions 1935 A 0 
4C2 who observed that no matter what tbe 
charge or where the trial tbe pnn-iplo that 
tbe prosecution must prove the guilt of the 
prisoner is part of the common law of England 


and no attempt to whittle it down can be 
entertained This view was also emphasized 
by Doll J mR V Clark {1921)6180 R608 
and Lord Hailsbam in Bodemanv B , (1963) 2 
All E B 1188 In A I B 1966 8 0 97 at p 102, 
the Supreme Court observed thus 

The onas on an accused person may well 
be compared to tbe onns on a party in civil 
proceedings and just as m civil proceedings 
the Oonrt trying an issue makes its de iiion 
by adopting tbe test of probabilities so must a 
Onminal Court bold that the plea made by the 
acenaed is proved if a preponderan'’e of 
probability is established by tbe evidence led 
by him 

In the light of tbe a'oresaid principles ol 
law relating to tbe onns of proof of good failb, 
let mo examine the question whether the' cass 
of the accused is brought within either Eieep' 
tiOD 8 or Exception 0 to 8 499 IPO The 
contention of the complainant relying upon tbe 
decisions of tbe Eerala High Court in Chandra 
sekhara v Earthikeysn, AIR 1964 Her 277 
and B Bankar v State A I B 1959 Eet 100 
that mere creation of doubt regarding truth 
of statement 13 not aufEcient to prove Ereep- 
tion 6 or Exception 9 of 8 499 IPO, nnlesi 
tbe statements ate proved bevond resssaable 
donbt to bo true is ontenable as tbe priociple 
laid down in this regard by tbe Eerala High 
Oonrt in tbe aforesaid decisions, is no longee 
good law 

7A To bring tbe cate of tbe accosed herein 
within Exception 8 to S 499 I P 0 it 
should be eetablisbed that tbe a cnsations were 
made to tbe person who is in anthonty over 
tbe person agamit whom tbe complaint was 
made and in good faith Where the lawful 
antbority, to whom the acBusitions are made 
has eoniB jnri'dutioa m the matter they ate 
privileged, whether sach jutiadiction bo imme 
diate or ultimate but where the authority 
over the subject 
matter of the complaint it is then no more 
pnvileged than if it had been poblisbed to any 
other man In the present case, the accused 
in hie capacity as the Siccetary of the All 
India Postal Employees Uoion Class III Knr 
aool Diviiion has seat up the memorandum te 
the Director General of Post} and Telegraphs 
admittedly tbe lawful authoiiiy over tbe per 
eon with respect to the eubjeot matter of the 
a‘*i*aeatio3, bringing to bia notice certain acts 
of omission and commission on tbe part of one 
P Bubrabmanyam the theoSapeimteDdeat of 
Post Offices Eornool and one of the instances 
of his commx-sion was to appoint the com 
plainest in preference to many other deserving 
candidates to tbe post of the Wireless Ins- 
pecior 

8 Tha contention of the comMamant tW 
the memorandam has not only been enbmitted 
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to the Directors General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Hyderabad but a wide publicity has 
been given to a number of other persons, is 
Without substance. The complainant himself 
has admitted in his evidence that the memo- 
randum has been published in the bulletin and 
circulated only amongst membars of the 
'Union, Kurnool Division and it is cleat from 
the very document that it is intended only for 
the members and hence it cannot be said that 
there was any unauthorised publicity given to 
the accusations in the instant case. 

9. With regard to the other ingredient of 
good faith, it has to be seen from the material 
-on record, how far the accusations are found 
to be true. The allegations, though appear to 
he four, all of them, in my view, are only 
different phases of one aspect relating to 
character. Admittedly, he was indebted as hia 
salary was attached under a Court decree. 
The Court below erred in thinking that the 
accused has not proved the complainant to be 
heavily indebted and that he was declared to 
he unfit to hold any position to handle cash. 
The question of heavy indebtedness laa relative 
term which differs from person to person. A 
person having property worth one lakh of 
rupees may not be considered to be heavily 
indebted, if he owes to others a sum of ten 
thousand rupees; whereas a parson with a 
large family of ten members to be maintained, 
who is drawing a salary of Rs. 200/- or 
Ss. 250/- per month, it indebted to an extent 
■of Es. 1,000/- or more, can certainly be oonsi- 
dered to be a person heavily indebted. In the 
instant case, the salary of the complainant at 
the relevant time was about Rs. 200/- pet 
month and admittedly he has four children by 
the first wile and five children by the second 
wife, both the wives living, and ha was indeb- 
ted to a tune of more thsn Be. 1,000/-, and his 
salary was atiacfaed. He could not pay the 
decretal amount of Rs. 600/- till 9 months 
after attachment of hia salary- Prohibition 
oflScers visited his house. The evidence dis- 
closes that the income was insufficient for the 
maintenance of his large family. There is no 
evidence on record to show that P. W. 1 has 
any substantial properties of his own. In such 
oiroumatances, it must be inferred that he is 
heavily indebted, taking into consideration his 
official and financial status and the other cir- 
cumstances in the case. 

Under E. 94 of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual No. II, no official, who is seriously 
indebted, shall be appointed to any position of 
trust in which he will have access to or handle 
-cash or valuables. The strict adherence to the 
aforesaid rule by the appointing authority, w 
not only fair and proper but is in the large 
interest of good administration of the Welfare 
■State. The accused who is the Secretary of 
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the Union, might have thought that the com- 
plainant, being heavily indeoted and hia salary 
being attached by a Oivil Court, has made 
himself unfit to work m a cash counter where 
he has to deal with cash and valuables. With 
regard to the last allegation that he is used to 
intemperate habits, the evidence on record 
when read with the report of the Circle Ins- 
pector, amply jnstifisa the aoonsation of the 
accused. Hence, on a consideration of the 
entire facts and oircumstanoBS, I hold that the 
accused has established the allegations made 
against the complainant in the memorandum 
submitted to the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, Hyderabad, the lawful autho- 
rity, to be true. Even assuming, without ad- 
mitting, that the accused did not establish 
the truth of the allegations beyond reasonable 
doubt, I must say that he has discharged the 
onna of proof by proving the preponderance 
of probability of the accusations preferred by 
him with an honest and bona fide belief on the 
information available to him, as true, against 
the complainant to the Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraph?, Hyderabad, the lawful 
authority. 

There is no malice or ill-will against the 
complainant, whose name also was not men- 
tioned. The accusatiODS were mainly directed 
against the Superintendent of Posts Offices 
about hiB acts of omission and commission, 
and the appointment of the complainant as 
Wireless Inapsotor by the Supenntendent^of 
Post Offices was one such act of commission 
which was brought to the notice of the higher 
authority. On the facts and in the circum- 
stances, I bold that the accused has made the 
accusations under good faith against the com- 
plainant to the lawful authority and establish- 
ed the same in bringing hie case within 
Exception 8 to S. 499, 1. P. 0. 

10, There remains to be seen whether on 
the facts and in the oiroumstances, the provi- 
sions of Exception 9 to S. 499, Penal Code are 
satisfied m the instant case. To bring the case 
within Exception 9 to S. 499, Penal Code, it 
must be established that the imputations made 
by the accused relate to the character of the 
complainant with due care and attention and 
not recklessly, in the interest of himself or 
any other person or for public good. There is 
no definition of the expression “character" in 
Exception 9. The expression “character” of a 
person is of very wide import The interest 
which the accused seeks to protect either him- 
self or any other person by making imputa- 
tions on the character of the complainant may 
pertain to political, religions, economic, social 
or personal matters. Proof of some special 
interest is only required when the impatation 
is made for the protection of the person who 
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raakCB the statement or of aoy other perSOD 
hot vhCD the mattEr la coe of the poblic 
interest the only isgieSient seceeeary to he 
proved la good faith If the allefation is tme 
irrespective cf the fact vrhether gocd faith la 
proved or not the accosed ifi protected by the 
exception 

AU depittmenta of the Oovercment are 
matters of public interest The bora £de fair 
and constiuctivo criticism of the members of 
the pnblic in a democratic eoantry made 
witb dee care and attention on the character 
and conduct of the Ooveroment Pnhlio OiEciala 
of the Executive when they overstep their 
limits in the discharge of their pophe duties 
is privileged aid such criticism or comment 
wcold not amount to defamation as it vas made 
with gcod faith and intended for general 
public good In Blake v Pilford (iStiSj 1 
ifood L B 198 even a fal*e atatoment by a 
member of tha public regarding an cfSetal to 
hia officer was held to be a privileged one in 
Englacd 'Where the matter la one of (he 
public interest the only thing nece eary to be 
established by the accueed is good faiib In 
case vrbeto it u one ct any other e interest 
the other ingredient also vvill have to bo 
pioved 

11 Ur Padmanabba Beddy e**enQoa«Iy 
nrged that the imputations 1 to 8 except the 
1th relate to expres’ios of facts but they do 
sot relate to the oxpte eicn of optoion reger 
ding character and the imFuteticQS must folly 
he estahlisccd to bs trae and the eeciscd will 
sot be entitled to tbo benefit of the Excep- 
tion 9 if tbo impataticns are partly true and 
partly untroo and that they were not made 
for the protection cf tbeir rights or others but 
cnlj to expose the Saperiotendcct of Po’t 
Offices 

12 Tq •A'a.uaaxVU’.'p 

to consider the meaning of the expreo^Oo 
' character m Exception 9 to B 499 Penal 
Code 'Chaiap^ei is not defined either coder 
the Ind an Penal Cede or under the General 
Clauses Act According to Webster a New 
Intematiocal D ctiooary, ‘ character means 
’An attribute quality esp a trait or ebarec 
teristii' which serve" as an index to the cs»eii 
tisl cr intrinsic nature of a pereon’ repofa 
tien, repute e a rnan s character for troth 
and veracity a deicription diJinestioo or 
detailed account of the qneliliea or pecnlian 
lies cl a person ’ 

is Accerdmg <o Law Lcxi-cn of British 
India chaiacter means estiicat on of a 
persen by tis ccmmnmty, pirticular qnali'uB 
impie’ccd by nature or habit on a person 
which diet Dguish him from others ’ Character 
lies m the man it 13 the matk of what he is it 
stows Itself cn all occasion® repataticn de 
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pends npon others and it is what they think 
of him According to Oxford Dictionary^ 
“character means collective peculiarities 
sort style reputation good reputation, des- 
cription of persona qualities testimonial, 
status *’ The Model Code of Evidence defines- 
character as the ' aggregate of a person s trsi's 
including tboss relating to cate and skill and 
theic opposites ” Just as cause of action means 
a bundle of facts chara ter is an expreision o' 
very wide import which takes in all the trait: 
epecial and particular qualities impressed b; 
nature or habit which serve as an index 
the essential intnnsis nature of a person 
Character also lOClndea reputation but chara'’ 
ter and reputation are not synonymous 

IS In this context it 13 necessary to con"i 
der whether tbs imputations 10 the instan' 
eaoe relate to the cbara''ter of the comphman 
Or not In my opinion all the four allegation; 
are nothing bnt diderent pba’es of an imputa 
tion on the chara ter of the complainant Tbi 
sum and substance of all the allesatioas isthal 
the complainant is not a man of good chara®' 
ter and ooodnet who did not de eive to be ap 
pointed in preference to the other ds^erviai 
candidsiEBastbeWirelcssInspe torby the the: 
SuperiDtendent of Post Offices Kurnool Tbii 
imputation on the cbar&c'erof tbecompU aani 
IS certainly made by the accused in bis capa 
cityaetbe Secretary of the Union for the pro- 
teotioB of the other do>crviogemployeesof the 
PostalDepartment and atlsrge finally for the 
public g®od The appointment o' the complain. 
ant b) the then Superintsodent of Po*t Office* 
IS a public act purported to have been deneby 
him for tbe public gocd Evezycitizemsentitl- 
ed to have an honest and con truciive criticism 
whenever justified or necea ary on the fasts 
and in tbe circumstances with a view to have 
proper and de ervmg persons being appointed^ 
w'bieh ui’timate'iy re^u’lts m •piWirj Igut-l 
The appomtoeDt of de etving per ons who 
bear good character and conduct for any 
public office IS certainly for the grd afmin s- 
tra'ion ol tbe conuntry and in the general 
pubfio mtere t 

la my op uiOD the allegationi id tbe meinc 
landum amount (0 an impu'ation on tbe 
character of the complamaot made by the 
accused m good faith in the lutereets of other 
better qualified empicyceao! tbs Department 
and for the general public gocd Th6*e is ab* 
eulutely DO malice Good faith has to be in 
ferred in each case from the facts of tbit ciee 
Tfaero 13 nothing on evidence (0 show that 
there 19 lack of good faith on the part of the 
accused In ehort cn tbe fa®t* and in the cir 
eunastances of tbe ca*e I hive no hesitation 
toboHthaton the information availshle to 
bim as the Secretary of the Union, tbe peti 
tuner, after taking due cate and caution and 
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nnder an honost and bona fide belief that the 
allegationa were true, keeping in view the in. 
ter eats of the other deserving and better qualified 
emplovesB of the Postal Department and the 
general publio good at large, has made the 
impugned imputations on the oharaoter of the 
complainant, in the memorandum submitted by 
him againet Subrabmanyam, the then Superia- 
tendent of Post Oflaces, Enrnool Division to 
the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Hyderabad. Hence I must hold on the facts 
and in the circumstances of the case 
that the aconeei acted in good faith and 
satisfied all the ingredients of Exception 9 to 
S. 499, Penal Code. 

45. In the result, the conviction and sen- 
tence awarded by the Oonrts below on the 
accused-petitioner are set aside and the ao- 
oused.petitioner is acquitted. The amount of 
fine, if already paid, is directed to be refunded. 

Revision allowed. 
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(CALCUTTA HIGH COURT) 

N. 0. Talukdar, J. 

Kalipada Trivedi, Petitioner v. Madhusudan 
Bhattacharjee, Opposite Patty. 

Criminal Eevn. No. 752 of 1967, DA 28-11- 
1963. 

Criminal P C. (1898), S. 244 — “May 
issue summons” — Summons procedure 
tollow/ed Prosecution witnesses exa- 

mined, cross-examined and discharged — 
More than five months later defence ap- 
plying for re-calling prosecution witnesses 
for further cross-examination — Order al- 
lowing defence to examine prosecution 
witnesses as delence witnesses made — ■ 
Order though rot per se illegal, is impro- 
per. (1908) 13 Cal WN (PC) 370, Foil. 

(Para 6) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 
(1908) 13 Oal W N 370 : 36 Ind App 9. 

Kishori LbI v. Chunilal 4 

J. M. Banariss, for State. 

ORDER — This Rule is against an order 
dated 14th July, 1967, passed by Shti Amita- 
bha Dntta, Additional Bess'oos Judge, 24-Par- 
ganas, in (iciminal Motion No. 88 of 1967 re. 
fusing to make a reference to this Court under 
S. 438 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
against an order dated 4tb May, 18G7, parsed 
by Sri D. E. Roy, Magistrate, Ist Olase, Ear. 

raokpore, in Gass permittiDg 

the acoused-oppesite party to examine two 
prosecution witnesses as defence witnesses 

LM/BM/G869/68/JEM/E 


in connection with the case pending under 
S. 279 of the Indian Penal Code. 

2. The facts leading on to the present Rnle- 
are short and simple. The complainant-peti- 
tioner’s daughter Kumari Monika Ttivedi aged 
about 7 years was run over by the accused, 
opposite party’s motor car No. WBA 1600 on 
the 26th October, 1963 at Panihati. It was 
the Nebami Puja day. The prosecution alleges 
that the car was being driven rashly and negli. 
gently and while attempting to overtake a 
lorry in front of the said car it swerved to the 
right of the road and came down from the 
metalled portion of the road to the kutcha- 
portion of the toad dashing thereby against 
the girl who fell down unoonsciovis and was 
removed to hospital. The occurrence had taken 
place at about 5-30 p. m. The girl was taken 
to the Sagar Dntta Hospital where she was 
given farst aid and then she was sent to tbe- 
Calcntta Medical College Hospital where she 
remained confined for a considerable period of 
time. The ca-e thereafter has bad a chequered 
history. The police started a case against the 
aeonsed but the aeonsed was discharged 
after a final report on 25-4-64. The instant 
case thereafter was filed by the complainant- 
petitioner under 8 279/338 of the Indian 
Penal Code and after a judicial enquiry sum- 
mons was issued under S. 2'; 9 of the Indian 
Penal Code and the present ease was started 
and tried m tbe Court of Shn D. K. Roy, 
Magistrate, Ist Class, Barraokpore. In course 
of tbe trial, three witnesses were esamiced, 
cross-examined and discharged on 27-7.66 in- 
cluding P, Ws. 2 and 3 Nakul and Bholanath. 
Thereafter on 10-1-67 the accused.opposite 
party was examined under S. 342 of the Cede 
of Criminal Procedure. At that stige the de- 
fence filed an epplioation for recalling P. “We. 

2 and 3 for further eross.exammatioa. The said 
petition was resected and the trying Magis- 
trate fixed 8-3-67 for defence witnesses and 
arguments. On 3 3 67 while rejecting the' 
prayer filed on bs’aalf of deienoe for time, the 
trying Magistrate observed that the procedure 
in tbe present case was summons procedure 
whereunder the defence was not entitled to 
ctoas-examinn the prosecution witnesses later. 
The witnesses having been discharged, the try- 
ing Jlagistrnte held that such a directicn to 
allow them to be exammed as defence witnes- 
ses would prejadice the complainant An ap- 
plication in revision, however, wes taken 
against the said order before the Sessions 
Judge who was pleased to direct the trying 
Magietret-e to proceed with the case in tbe 
light of the observations made by him bolding 
inter alia that the trying Magistrate should 
allow the two prosecution witnesses to be exa. 
mined as defence witnesses. The matter came 
back to the trying Magistrate who thereafter 
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took ibe ODcsoal step of seekisg a rerbal clan 
ficatioQ of tbe order of tbe Sesaiosa Jodge from 
tbe Se°3iocs Jodge bimaelf It is parsing 
etrasge that a Magistrate in bis enthasiaam 
woald go to that extent Howeyec the trying 
Magistrate after being satieSed Yrith tbeclan 
fication of tbe order dated 18th April, 1967 
from tbe Sessions Judge passed bia impugned 
order dated 4tb May 19C7 For tbe porpcae 
of tbis caie however I need not pinpoint the 
impropriety of the aforesaid procednre and 
leave it at that Tbe trying Magistrate there 
after in tbe light of the obcervationa made by 
tbe Se^’ions Jodge ordered on 4 5 C7 inter 
alia as followe 

Ac'ordingly tbe matter is settled To 5 7 
67 for D Ws and argoment Accused as be 
fore ” 

A motion was taken from tbe said order to 
the Se <>ioQs Jodge for making a reference to 
this Coatt onSer 8 498 of tbe Gnmioat P 0 
and tbe same was rejected These orders bava 
been impugned and form the eubiect matter 
of tbe present Bale 

3 Mr Kalipada Trivedi who appeared in 
person baa submitted m tbe first place that 
tbe procedure adopted by the trying Magie 
irate is a procednre which is onknowo to law 
vitiating the proceedings thereby Mr Trivedi 
contended in the second place that in any 
erect (be impogoed order is an improper 
order prejcdicing the complainant petitioner 
very much 

4 Me J M Bsnerjes Advocate appearing 
on behalf of the State has supported tbe Bole 
and baa snbmitled that even though the direc. 
tion as ultitnately given by tbe trying Magis 
irate permitting tbe aecn cd'Opposite party to 
examine two of the picsEcnticm witne’ses as 
defence witnesses may not ba per se illegal, 
bat in tbs facts and circumstances of tbe case 
it was quite improper, causing prejudice to 
the complamani-petitioner Mr Bsoeijee has 
submitted m this context that it is pertinent 
to consider that tbs procedure m question was 
eummons procednre end it was inenmbent 
upon the accused opposite patty to have cros 
examined tbe prosecution witneeses immedi 
ately after the examination in chief That 
opportunity was open to the accused opposite 
party and m fact was availed of by him eo 
far back as on tbe 27tb July 1868 Tfaeappli- 
cs*ioa for recalling tbe said witne^^es as de 
fence witnesses is vary much belated and is 
not ultimately justiSid by the facts and 
circnmatancesof tbe case. Mr Banetjee has 
in thj context referred to tbe case of Eisboii 

Y Ohunni Lsl (1903) 18 Cal W N (P C) 
8»0 and pinpointed the observations of Iiord 
Atkir«on who delivered tbe judgment o! the 
Ckjurt at p 374 as follows 


"As to ibis last matter, it wonld appear 
from tbe judgment of the High Court that m 
India It IS one of tbe artifices of a weak and 
somewhat paltry kind of advocacy for each 
litigant to came bis opponent to bs summoned 
ssawiiuess with the design that each psrty 
ebali be forced to prodeco the opponent so 
Bummoned as a ritnc^s and thus give tbe 
counsel for each litigant tbe opportunity of 
croaj examining his own client It is a practice 
which their Lordships cannot help thinking 
all jndi lal tribunals ought to set themselves 
to render as abortive as it is obje tionable It 
ought never to be p mitted in tbe result to 
embarrass judicial investigation as it has done 
m this instance 

While rc'pectfnlly agreeing with the obsetvi* 
tiona made by their Lordships of the Judicial 
Committee I find farther that tbe facts here 
are eomewhit different as ID the in'tant ease 
tbe peraocs who are eonght to be examined as 
defence witnesaes ate the prosecution wit 
ne see themselves and not merely tho parties 
to the proceeding 

5 Nobody appeared on behalf of tbs ae- 
ca*ed opposite party 

6 Having beard the learned Advocate 
appearing CD behalf of tbe respective parties 
and on goiD,s tbrongh tbe record I find that 
there IS considerable force behind tbe aubmis* 
Bions of Mr Trivedi, as sopported by Mr J M 
Banerjee appearing 00 behalf of tbe State I 
will not go to tbe length of holding that the 
procednre that was nltimately adopted by the 
trying Msgiitrate on tbe second cceasionj 
namely on 4 5 67 is a procedure which la per 
ee illegal bot in the facts and circumstances of 
tbe present case the eaid order is ultimately 
improper A reference to tbe order ebeet would 
ebow that in this case where eummons proce 
cedure was being followed all tbe three 
prosecutioo witnes’cs were examinid, cross, 
examined and dis barged on the 27th July, 
1966 It was only on 10 1 67 very muchafter 
277 66 that tbe defence could file a petition 
for recalling two of the pros cuiion witnesses 
for (arthei cross examinahon The impugned 
order as pag’ed on the 4tb May, 1067 by tbe 
trying filagistrate allowing two of the pro«e 
cotioa witne ses as prayed for namely P Ws. 
2 and 8 to be examined as defence witnessei 
IS therefore an order whi b is not pro,.et and 
Buttimable The matter has dragged on nn 
necessiiity and nnreasonaMy for quite a long 
time and instead of creating oDnc''es3siy 
clouds over tbe points at issue which are very 
short and simple it is expedient lu the into, 
res* of ]us*ica that the matter ebould be 
determined at tbe earliest opportunity The 
prosecution is as much a limb of tba Court as 
the defence is and justice demands that equal 
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opporinnibes should bs given fco both and 
none should be unreasonably prejudiced. 

7. In the result, I make the Bale absolute; 
set aside ihe impugned orders and direct that 
^he matter may go back to the Court below 
dor being tried in accordance with law and 
■sspeditiOQsly. 

8. The records are to go down as early aa 
Qiosaible. 

Petition allowed. 
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(GOA, DAMAN AND DIU J. C ’S COURT) 

T. S. Jexley, j. G. and E. S. BtNDRi, A.J.G. 

Yaijanath Hauumanth Sanadi and another, 
Appellants v. The State, Respondent. 

Confirmation Case No. 1 of 1967 and Orimi- 
ual Appeal No. 20 of 1967, D/- 24-4-1969. 

(A) Penal Code (1860), S. 302— Sen- 
tence — Normal sentence — Goa, Daman 
and Diu (Judicial Commissioner’s Court) 
Regulation (1963), S. 7 (2) Proviso — 
Reference of death sentence — Difference 
of opinion between two judges — No third 
judge— Death sentence imposed by Ses- 
•sions Judge stands confirmed. (Crimi- 
nal P. C. (1898), S. 378.) 

Per 7. S, Jetlsy, J. 0 — The supreme crime 
•should carry the supreme penalty, unless 
•there are any mitigating oiroumBtanoes to 
justify the lesser sentence of imprisonment 
for life. (Para 28) 

Per E. S Bindra, A. J G. — There is no 
•aanotion of law for the proposition that the 
sentence ol death is the normal punishment 
lor the offence of murder or that the lesser 
aentencG of imprisonment for life is an excep- 
tion to be imposed only if there are some 
'extenuating oiroumstances. (Pata 40j 

Held, there being no third J adge to resolve 
the diSerence of opinion, the sentences impo- 
posed by the Sessions Judge were confirmed in 
accordance with the proviso to S, 7 (2) of the 
Goa, Daman and Dm (Judicial Commissioner s 
Court) Regulation, 1963. (Para 45) 

(B) Evidence Act (1872), S. 5 Evi- 
dence is not sufficient to constitute cor- 
roboration if it is such as itself requires 

corroboration. (Per V. S. Jetley, J. G.)- 

(Para 29) 

(C) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 374 -High 

Court is not bound in law^ to go by dis- 
cretion exercised by Sessions Judge in 
matter of sentence on reference ma^ W 
it: AIR 1957 S C 469. Rel. on. (Per R. S. 
Bindra A. ). C). 
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(D) Evidence Act (1872), S, 3 —Accu- 
sed person is entitled to benefit of rea- 
sonable doubt in matter of sentence as in 
matter of conviction: Ratanlal’s ‘The Law 
of Crimes’ 21st Edn. p. 806 Ref. (Per 


R. S. Bindra, A. J C.) (Para 43) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1965 S G 202 (V 52) ; 

(1965) 1 Gri L J 226, Masalti v. 

State of Uttar Pradesh 41 

(1965) AIR 1965 S G 1467 (V 52) : 

1965 (2) Ori L J 539, Babn v. State 
of Uttar Pradesh 41 

(1968) AIR 1963 All 501 (V 50): 

(1863) 2 Ori L J 481, Jan Mohammad 
V. State 39, 41 

(1963) AIR 1963 Andh-Pta 249 (V 50): 

1963 (1) Cri L J 783, In re A. 
Koteswara Rao 39 

(1958) AIR 1858 All 746 (V 45) : 

1958 On L J 1266, Satya Vir v. 

State 89 

(1957) AIR 1957 S 0 469 (V 44} : 

1957 Gri L J 586, Jnmman v. State 
of Punjab 89 

(1955) AIR 1955 8 0 216 (V 42) : 

1955 Ori L J 572, Pandurang v. 

State of Hyderabad 41 

(1953) AIR 1953 All 200 (V 40) ; 

1953 Ori L J 555, Mool Ohand v. 
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R. 8. BINDRA A J. G. — Two persons, 
namely, Vaijanath Hanumanth Sacali and 
Krishna Hema Ohorlekar, were tried on char- 
ges relevant to the murder of one Sidappa 
Velgathi on the night of 25th of October 1965. 
Vaijanath wae charged under Seationa 302 and 
201 of the Indian Penal Gode and convicted 
on both the counts. He was sentenced to 
death on the charge under Section 802 I. P. 0. 
No separate sentence was proposed for the 
conviction under Section 201 1. P. C. Krishna 
was charged under Section 302 read with 
Section 114 I. P. C. and under Section 201 
I.P. C, He was acquitted of the first charge but 
convicted under the latter and sentenced to 
five years’ rigorous imprisonment. Each of 
the accused having felt aggrieved with his 
conviction and Eentence has como up in appeal 
and this judgment will dispose of both the 
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aptealB This loSgtaeot mil also deal Tvith tba 
zeteiencc mado by the learned Se’eiaea Jadge 
coder Section 807 of tbo Criminal Ptocednre 
Code for confirmatiOD of tbo death eentenee 
Imposed on Yaijanath 

2 23 (After narrating the facta and dissna 
eing the evidence the learned Judge proceeded ) 

24 In para dO of bis judgment the teamed 
Besaione Jndge baa expressed the opinion that 
a murder on the epnr of moment aclnated by 
anger jealoney pride or aec^e of hononc and 
the like may indicate the inlliction of the 
le sec of the two penalties pree'’ribed foe 
ofTence of mnrder I think the case m band 
falls in tb&t category I ha^e therefore dcci 
ded to decline the reference made by the 
learned Sccsiocs Judge for conGrmatian of 
the sentence of death and on aceeptiog tba 
appeal of Vaijanath in the matter of sentence 
only imrc‘Q on him the sentence of imprseon 
znent for life 

23 I think the sentence imposed on the 
otber accQ ed la also ezceuire m the con 
text that be baa h^ea a quitted of the 
charge of znarder If be bed no baed in 
the mnrdor cf Sidappa I bare ecciooa donhta 
if be could bave Tolnatanly agreed to drag 
tbo dead ^ody cf Bidappa to a place inside 
the juegU Vai;acaib hariog effectireljr 
wielded the axe at tbe spot and taken tbo 
life of Sidappa be could bold eway over all 
these pze en* at tbo scene He, to cite an 
instance made C.(>ara and Shanta etop 
Crying or tunning Likewise be could dictate 
Kri hca to help him in di'p'Siog of tbe dead 
body Tesrefore, Ensbna cannot be said to 
hare bees an altogether free agent in tbe 
matter of disposal of tbe dead bi^y Henco 
1 think a cntencs of two years rigorons im. 
priaorment iroold meet tbo ends of luelce 
and I eenten o bizn accordingly 

26 Subjsc* to lha xedoclions in the sen 
ttnccB of tbo two a^cneed in tbe macner in 
dicated above tbe appeals fail and ate hereby 
tcjecled 

27 y S JEiLEY, J C *“ Tbe pro 
Mem la lbs familiar one of getting rid 
of a bc«l:acd forever in order to have 
ssxnal TcUtiona with his rifo without 
anj hindrance B 6.awa wile of the do 
ceased waa tbo object of infatnaticn on the 
part cf the appellant Vaijanatb a bachelor 
bbo was having sexual relations with biia 
Bbe appears to be a woman of an essy virtue 
EeetiEg EExc-fity el ewhere In meet cases it 
19 cratnitons to eesreb a man s wind for 
inotne» clber than the ago o’d desire for Inst 
greed, icn and revenge Tbe mnrder of 
tbe deceased ID this case was dne to tbe lust 
of the fl-^h and the Icet c! the eye The 
motive behind tbe murder is clear of wbich 
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convincing evidence baa been given by th» 
pt(»ecution 

28 Tbe ca°e la terrible It is therefore 
nece'eary that it should bo approached in aa 
calm a frame of mind aa humanly possible 
Death u donbtleea dieablicg and also terrify 
mg IS tba bigbaai degree but a eiimiBal rscit 
be treated to bia just deserta There la ofteci 
a tendency to think too much of tbe criminal! 
and not enough of tbe victim Tbo sopiemej 
crime ebonid carry tbeanpremo penalij , nn-j 
le a there are any mitigating circumstances} 
to justify the lesser sentence of imprisonmentl 
for life It la not open to ua to give or witbj 
bold at pleasure tbo sentence of death m 
mnrder cases 

29 I agree that tbo evidence — direct and 
circumstantial — proves tbe prosecution ca'’o 
beyond any rcaionable doubt that tbe de 
ceeeed waa metdered by the appellant Vai 
janatb His conduct apart from other things 
eupplioa the corroboraticn required for exam 
pie his false defence of alibi coupled with 
the evidence of opportunity I would nob 
regard Bas'siva ss an accomplice butebeisa 
highly interested witness whose evidence can 
not eattly be a^ted upon id abseece of oece* 
eery corroboration Bbanta may not be so 
iDtereeted witneis but even so it is desirable 
toeeekcorrob.raliOD It is v/ell settled that 
tbe evidence is cot suScient to constitute 
corroboraMOD it it is aoeb as itself requires! 
corroboretiOD As will appear from tbe judgJ 
mentaoftbe learned Scnions Judge and my 
learned brother the evidence Of Ba '°awa and! 
Sbenta receives corroborat/oa from indepnn- 
deot aonices and therefore has been rightly 
accepted There are a number of cir’ams. 
ticccs that supply sulEcient corroboration of 
the troth of what they testify Th y aro men 
tioned in tbe^e judgment* 

30 Inpa'S 48 ofbis judgment tbo learned 
Beesons Judge oh erved that the murder 
was committed by the appellant \oijanatb 
"for a purely base and sordid motive and 
wilb utmost treachery Ho then went on 
to add that there was ’calculatioo delibora 
ticn sad callousneea on bis part He found no 
muigating ciieum'tasces and therefore ten> 
tcoced him to death In para* 23 and 21 of bis 
fodgment my brother has giveo reasons why 
tbe Uteereentecca of impri onment for life is 
called for It le not necessary to repeat tho‘& 
rea’cna It may he added that the appellant 
bad the blade of bis ba'chet ebarpened by 
Erisbba Lobar a blacksmith by occupation, 
before the nnider He earned the hatchet m 
a cloth tag and like Death dogged tha 
{ootetepa of tbedeceased after aecertaming from 
lum bie movements prior to tbe departure of 
the deceased bis wife Basoara Rbanta and 
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“ibe appellant Krishna for Sanvordem, on the 
•Catelxil day. He was not asked by Tayava 
Hirematha, Shanta’a mother, to follow Shanta 
because she gets fits of giddiness. He gave a 
false excuse to the deceased about his sudden 
and unexpected arrival when he met the 
appellant Krishna, the deceased, Bassawa and 
Shanta. Became prepared to kill the deceased. 
The ways of murderers are strange and 
■mysterious. There is no method or logic in 
their madness. They do not count blows when 
they kill. When and where they kill is a 
matter which is not alwys guided by reason. 
According to Bassswa, they were not asleep 
when Shanta had a fit of giddiness. Shanta 
■deposed that when she had this fit, she, the 
appellant Vaijanath and the appellant Knehna 
were asleep but she could not say whether 
they wero fast asleep. She also deposed that 
the deceased was sleeping at that time. Shanta 
<30uld be certain about her own sleep but not 
about the sleep of others. The deceased 
immediately helped her to inhale smoke and 
she regained consciousness. Speaking for my- 
self, I do not attach much importance to this 
"'eleep incident”. The murder took place at 
about 10.00 p. m. With respect, I submit, 
that there is no legal justification for holding 
that ‘‘the assault was made on the spur of the 
moment because of some immediate cause 
for excitement”. Conjectures, however well 
founded, are not substitute of legal proof 
but when they ate not baaed on evidence 
they are to be ignored. The defence sug- 
gestion that the deceased wanted to molest 
Shanta was categoricelly denied bv her and, 
if I may say so with respect, it is not open to 
us to draw conjectures and surmises Shanta’s 
testimony is straightforward and convincing 
in this respect, as on the incident of murder. 
I have no hesitation m agreeing with the 
learned Sessions Judge that the assault was 
premeditated and cruel. 

31. The deceased was attacked from behind 
hy the appellant Vaijanath when he, the ap- 
pellant Krishna, Bassawa and Shanta were 
sitting in a circle. The deceased was given two 
hatchet blows and he collapsed. His head was 
later severed from his body and thrown at 
some distance. It was the hand of the appel. 
lant Vaijanath that finally snuffed the life of 
the deceased out of his helpless body. The 
manner of carrying out the murder by the 
appellant Vaijanath is so brutal and sordid 
that, in my opinion, there could be no other 
just sentence except that of death. I would 
therefore accept the reference made by the 
learned Sessions Judge for confirmation of the 
sentence of death imposed on the appellant 
Vaijanath and dismiss his appeal in its entirety 
under S. 423 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 


32. I also venture to differ from my iearned 
brother in so far as the sentence of 5 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment imposed by the learned 
Sessions Judge on the appellant Krishna under 
S. 201 of the Penal Code, is concerned. Pro- 
bably, no system leaves so wide a discretion 
to the Judge in the matter of sentence as the 
Penal system followed in one country but even 
so, this discretion has to bs judicially exercised. 
Discretion, when applied to a Court, means 
sound discretion guided by law. The proved 
facts are that along with the appellant Vaija- 
nath, he dragged the body of the deceased for 
some distance in the jungle and thereafter, 
there is strong reason to believe that he was 
present when the head of the deceased was 
severed from bis body and thrown at some 
distance. The blood-stained dhoti and the 
blood-stained shirt of the deceased were re. 
moved from his body but there is no evidence 
83 to who removed them. According to Shanta 
the appellant Krishna removed the wooden 
handle of the hatchet from the blade and 
threw it at some distance from the place of 
the murder. He also threw the ohappals of 
the deceased on their way back to Talaulim 
mines. He and the appellant Vaijanath threa. 
tened her and Bassawa that they should not 
disclose what had happened. It is tree that 
there is no legal evidence of his complicity in 
the mnrder, as pointed out by the learned 
Sessions Judge, bnt it may not be wide of the 
mark to eay that he and the appellant Vajia- 
nath "are the birds of the same feather Soak 
together”. He knew that the deceased had 
been murdered. I may perhaps hesitats to 
convict him simply because he assisted the 
appellant Vaijanath m dragging the body 
of the deceased from the place of murder to 
some other place m the vicinity but when 
the head was severed and later thrown in a 
jungle at a distance of about 100 yards from 
the body, and further, when according to 
Shanta, the cbappals and the wooden handle 
of the hatchet were thrown hy him at different 
places and he was also present when the ap- 
pellant later threw the tnrban of the deceased 
in a small stream, did be not by these acta of 
commission and omission cause the evidence of 
the offence of murder to disappear with the 
intention of screening the appsllant Vaijanath 
from legal punishment under this section ? I 
would answer this question in the aflarmative. 
The ohappals and the wooden handle of the 
hatchet were discovered hy the police in oon- 
sequenee of information given by him in police 
custody and, therefore, the statement made 
hy him on this discovery is admissible under 
Section 27 of the Evidence Act. He is as sturdy 
and stout as the appellant and it is somewhat 
difficult to believe that he did not voluntarily 
drag the body of the deceased. In his state. 
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meat under Section 842 of the Criminal Fro 
cedure Code, it la not his defence that be waa 
an unwilling agent Eia defence of alibi la as 
false as that of the appellant Vaijanath It 
may be added that he did not diseUee the 
murder which took pisca on 25th August 
until bo made a statement befoie the Magis 
trate on let December 1965 This statement 
IS regarded as inadmi3°ible by the learned 
SesMcna Jndge for the reasons mentioned by 
him. It 13 to be read as a whole and when so 
read it i9 of an excclpatory nature where 
guilt IS denied Therefore it cannot he re 
garded as a confe^eion or even an admission 
A statement recorded in the form of question 
and answer may be a better way of aeeortain 
ing the vclnntary character of confe^sicn than 
a statement recorded m a narcaltvo form As 
admi'^sicn made by a person whether amount 
ing to a confession or not, cannot be split up 
and part of it nsed against him An admis 
Sion mnst be need either as a whole or not at 
all The learned Sea ions Judge exercised bis 
discretion lesconshly m tbe matter of sen 
tence I would therefore bo»it-te to lotocfere 
with the sentence of 5 years B I passed by 
him Tbi* sentence does tot seem to be exces 
sive la this tisw of the matter tbe codtic 
tiOQ and sestecco imposed are tnaiotained and 
the appeal of the appellant Krutina u also 
dismissed 

33 R 8 BIHDRA A J C — I have gone 
tbrougb tbe judgment prepared by my learned 
brother and which he was kind enough to 
send me (tom Fanjim for my perusal I want 
to add a few words to tbe judgment which I 
bad prepared on 21tb of April 1969| while 
at Fanjim 

3$ 39 [After going tbrougb and comment 
mg upon eTidence the learned Judge proceeded I 

39 I entirely endoroe tbe obsenration of 
my learned brother that it is not open to tbe 
Jndges to give or withhold at pleasnre tbe 
sentence of death m murder cases However 
I have not fonnd any legal sanction fur the 
asscmption that the sDpteme crime sbonld 
carry the supremo penalty nnlesa there are 
mitigating circumstances to jnstify the no 
po ition of lea er of the two penalties pre 
scribed for the ofTenee of mnrder In the es*e 
of A Eoteswara Bao lore AIB19G3Andb 
Fra 249 it was observed by a Division Bench 
of A F High Court that the theory that 
when there are no extenuating or mitigating 
circnm^tanccs it is incumbent open tbe Coort 
to impcsa the sentence of death etems front 
the assumption that the sentence of death ts 
the normal punishment for the offence of 
murder and the tester sentence of imprison 
meut (or life is tbe exception and that tbia 
Ticw was foended on sub section (5) of 8 887. 


Onmical Procedure Code as it stood before 
it was amended id 1955 Tbe result of tfa» 
amendment the H<gb Conrt held, is that the- 
Court 13 now allowed full discretion to award 
thfl eectenca of death or the lesser sentence of 
imprisonment for life for the oilence of mnrder 
That being the legal position at present, tbe^ 
High Conrt pointed ont the view that tbe 
extreme penalty is the normal sentecce and 
thfl mitigated sentence is the exception does 
not hold water It can no longer be said the 
High Court observed farther that death is 
the normal punishment for murder and the 
View formerly held by the Courts lu India 
that it IS not for tbs Jndge to sek himself 
whether there are reasone for imposing the^ 
penalty of death bnt he sbonld ask bimeelf 
whether tb re are reasons for abstaining from 
doingeo has lost its validity Corrs-'t approach 
to tbe question the High Court concluded, is 
that upon a conviction for murder tbe Judge 
should ask himself tbe question Are there 
any aggravating circnmstances m this ea>e 
which imperatively call for tbo exaction of tbe 
extreme peBaU>? If m a given ca’e there 
are eocb cireomstances it is tbe boonden doty 
to award tbe capital sentence id tbe larger 
interests of society If. on the other band» 
circnmstances of an aggravating aature are 
ateent in a gives cs's tbe Jndge would bo 
jnstiSed ID impcsiDg the lesser of the two 
puni^bments prescribed for the odenee of 
murder Tbe mere fact that a human life has 
been takes cannot id it'cK be an aggravating 
factor calling for the extreme penalty for tbo 
simple ressoD that if death is not caused wifb 
tbe requisite intention or knowledge the odence 
would not amount to murder The »0 observa- 
tions of tbe Andhra Pradeah High Court are in 
line with the view taken by the Allafcabad 
High Court in the ca o Batpa Vit v State, 
AIB 1958 All 74G I entirely agree with Iho 
propo«ition enunciated by the two High Courts 
Id tbe caee of Jan Mohammad v State 
AIB 1963 All 601, it was cinvaa.ed on behalf 
of tbe State that once tbe Sessions Jndge has 
exercised bis discretion m the matter of sent 
ence, tbo High Court should Dot interfere 
with that discretion unless it finds that it was- 
arbitrarily exercised The Allahabad High 
Court refused to subscribe that propouiion- 
It was of the opinion that while considering 
a caee eubmitted to it nnder S 874 Criminal 
F 0 . the High Oonrt is not precluded from 
coming to its own conclusion on the review of 
evidence on re ord and on a consideration of 
the circumstances of the case and then oxer 
mnng a discretion of its own based on its own 
inferences and conclusions in respect of tbe 
aeoience It was obeerved further that it is not- 
ibe regoirement of law that tbe High Oonrt 
cannot award nnder S 87C, OriminalF 0» 
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the lesser punishment of life imprisonment and 
cannot refuse to confirm the sentence passed 
by the Sessions Judge mileaa it arrives at a 
finding that the Sessions Judge had arbitrarily 
exercised his discretion on non-judioial grounds. 
In support of thir view reliance was placed on 
thecasBi Jumman v. State of Panjab, AIR 1957 
SO 469. The Supreme Court held in this ease 
that on a reference under S. 374, Criminal 
P. C., the High Court has to satisfy itself as 
to whether a case beyond reasonable doubt 
has been made out against the accused persons 
for the infliction of the penalty of death. 

50. It would follow from the above discus- 
sion that the High Court is not bound in law 
to go by the discretion exercised by the Ses- 
sions Judge in the matter of sentence on a 
reference made to it nnder S. 874. Criminal 
P. C., nor there is any sanction of law for the 
proposition that the sentence of death is the 
normal punishment for the offence of murder 
or that the lessar sentence of impiisonment tot 
life is an exception to be imposed only if there 
are some extenuating circumatanees. I had 
held in my indgmenfc prepared on 246h of 
April 1969, that I was not convinced that the 
assault made on Sidappa was pre-meditated 
or pre-planned and that some well-established 
features of the prosecution evidence suggested 
that the assault was made on the spur of 
moment because of some immediate cause of 
excitemsnt. The additional pieces of evidence 
brought out by me in this part of the judg. 
ment, in my humble opinion, reinforce those 
conclusions. Therefore, despite the firm opi- 
nion expressed by my brother that a case has 
been made ont for exacting the extreme penal- 
ty of death, I am unable to nod assent. 

51. In the case of Jan Mohammad, AIR 
1963 All 501 (Supra), Srivastava J., followed 
the practice adopted by Bagbubar Dayal J.i 
in Mool Ohand v. State, AIR 1958 AU 200, 
that in the case of diSerence of opinion bet- 
ween the Judges in the matter of sentence it 
is usual not to impose the death penalty unless 
there are compelling circumstances. In Pandm 
rang v. State of Hyderabad, AIR 1955 SO 
216, the Supreme Court held that when ap- 
pellate Judges, who agree on the question of 
gnilt, differ on that of sentence, it is usual 
not to impose the death penalty except when 
there are compelling reasons. I em cognizant 
of the observations made by the Suprenm 
Court in Babn v. State of Uttar Pradesh, AIR 
1965 SO 1467, that the principle adopted in 
Pandnrang’s case, AIR 1S55 SO 216 (Supra) 
cannot be raised to the pedestal of a rule for 
that would leave the eentesce to the deter- 
mmation of one Judge to the exclusion of the 
other. However, in my opinion by this obser- 
vatioD the principle adopted in Pandurang s 


case was not set at nanght, and I believe that 
it still constitutes a relevant consideration 
whether one or other of the two punishments 
prescribed for the charge of murder should be 
imposed. The point to emphasise respecting 
the facts of Bahn’s case is that there was no 
difference of opinion between the Judges of 
the High Court in the matter of sentence and 
as such the sentence of death was upheld by 
the Supreme Court on reconsideration of the 
whole matter. I have not been able to recon- 
cile myself to the view expressed by my 
learned brother that there are any compelling 
reasons in the instant case for imposition off 
the extreme penalty. It was held in the case 
of Masalti v. State of Uttar Pradesh, AIB 
1965 SC 202, that in murder appeal or refer- 
ence the High Court has to deal with the- 
matter carefully and to examine all relevant 
and material circumstances before nnholding 
the conviction and confirming the sentence of 
death. All arguments urged by the appellants 
and all material infirmities pressed before the 
High Court must be ecrnpulously examined 
and considered before the final decision is 
reached. It is in the light of these wise obser- 
vations that I have come to the conclusion on. 
consideration of all the materia! on record 
and the arguments addressed at the bar that in 
the present case sentence of imprisonment for 
life would meet the ends of justice. 

52. A Division Bench of the High Court at 
Lahore held in the case of 8her Singh v. 
Emperor, AIR 1931 Lah 538, that where the 
origin of what took place before the deceased 
was assaulted is in obscurity the exliome 
penalty of she law is not to be imposed. There, 
as in out case, it was not positively established' 
what bad led to the fatal assault made on the 
deceased. It is correct that Shanta has denied- 
that the deceased bad made indecent overtures 
towards her just before he was assaulted, but 
Snob suggestions made during her cross-exami- 
nation cannot be lightly dismissed in the back- 
groond provided by the prosecution story 
that the deceased had an eye on Shanta and 
Shanta had illicit connections with the accused 
Krishna. Krishna has undoubtedly been ac- 
quitted of the murder charge, but it would 
not he surprising that an attempt made by 
Sidappa to molest Shanta on the night of 
occurrence was frowned upon by Krishna and 
that fact led to an assault by Vaijanatfa on 
Sidappa. One ont of three men pursuing two 
women had either to bow out or to be wiped 
out to secure the women to the other two men. 

It can bear repetition to state that if Vaija. 
nath bad planned to murder Sidappa he could 
have achieved hia obj'ect by making a surprise 
assault on the latter when he was proceeding 
along with others on way to Talaulim alter it 
had gone dart, or when he (Sidappa) was 
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e^leep before Shanta ^as taken ill Benea I 
(eel coDViaced tbak the nsnrderons aosanll on 
Sidappa 13 attributable to eome flaronp jnflt 
at the {C no of oj;QiieacQ and not porenant to 
•a pre conceived plan 

43 At page 806, Twenty Brat edition of 
Batanlal a The Law of OriQies it la mentiooeS 
on tbe authority of two cases of Mi Shwe Yi 
V Euiperor ILR 1 Rang 751 (AIB 1924 
Bang 179 and Gorabb v Tbe Ciown (1938) 
40 Fan L B 542 tbat an aectsed person is 
entitled to tbe beneSt of a reasonable doubt m 
the matter of eentenee as in tbe matter of 
conviction I think this is a sound propoaition 
in law Since in the instant case I have grave 
doubts on tbe point that Vaijanatb had pre 
planned tbe marder of Sidappa and eince the 
contention of the defence that marder had been 
committed cn the spnr of moment cannot be 
lightly dismts ed, the beneh* in tbe matter of 
sentence mast go to Sidappa 

44 'What appears to have weighed with 
mv learned brother in maintaining tbe senUnce 
of 5 years rigorons impri onmeat impo ed on 
Eii'bca are tbe facts that it was tbe latter 
who bad thrown away at odd places cerUm 
artclea removed from tbe person of tbe 
deceased and the bsedle of axe n<ed by Vaija 
oath m murderieg Sidappa and tbat be 
(Krubni) bad thereby canned tbe disappear 
ance of evidence relatin” to the oCe&ce of 
mstlet This conclusion is dedocible from tbe 
eentes e in the middle of para 32 begtaniog 
With tbe words ' 1 may perhaps hesitate to 
convict him ' In para 38 of tbe jodg 
ment I have shown that the etatemeot of 
T>a‘oawa belies the ttstimony of Shanta tbat 
tho’e articles bad been thrown away by 
Eriehna Be 3awa made tbe deSuite averment 
tbat tbe aiticlea bad been cast away by 
Yai.vuia.th. Bba did nnl taantian tha oaxan ol 
Ltiabna at all la that conne tion Hence I see 
no ground to reconsider my view that Kri>bna 
deserves not more than 2 years rigorous 
imprisonment 

45 ORDER — There being* no third Judge 
to resolve tbo diBereccs of opinion tbee.nt 
■on»e8 imposed by the learned Se^ions Judge on 
the appellants Yai]anath and Etisbna are con 
firmed m ac otdance with the provi*o to 6 7 
(2) of the Qca Daman and Dm (Judicial Coo 
missionet’a Court) Regulation 1963 This 
order is annonneed to the prisoners and their 
oonn el 

Appeals Qumissed 
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Omz Fernandes, Applicant v The State, 
Respondent 

Gtimicsl Bern Apple No 8 of 1969 
D/ It 2 1969 

(A) Criminal P C (1898), S 397(1) — 
Accused sentenced on same day to two 
separate term^ of imprisonment in two 
separate trials — Offences in both trials 
similar in nature— Magistrate, in exercise 
of discretion, directing subsequent sen 
teoce to run concurrently with sentence 
passed in previous case — Exercise of 
discretion, held, was proper 

Where thu a cosed is sentenced to two 
separate terms of imprisonment in tro eepa> 
rato trials on tbe same day for otIen''e3 
Similar in nature tbe Magistrate can validly 
exercMB bis discretion veiled m him onder 
6 397 (1) Orimmal F 0 by directing sub’e 
qoeat sentence to rnn concurrently with sen 
tencs pa-’sod m previous trial (Faia 8) 

For 8 897 (I) to take effect it is not neces' 
eary Hiat a permo is ondergoing tbe seotense 
m jail Tbo ptm iple is tbat tbe ssnteeee 
passed shonld operate and take effect imtsfr- 
diately on conviction and cannot be post 
poned Section 897 (1) as nndat«tood m its 
plain seose contemplates a sentence anterior 
10 time which a per'on is undergoing and also 
asobseqnent eentenoe on a (obseqnent con 
victioo Tbe a'ceed, therefore mos^ be 
deemed to have undergone (be sentence passed 
ID the pievioDs trial from (bo moment bo was 
sestenced (Para 8) 

(B) Criminal P C (1893), S 439 — 

Revision— Order in favour of petitioner— 
He. hn. said, to be aggrieved — 

Hence, revision does not he (Para 4) 

Applicant ID person 

ORDER Tbia IS a revision petition filed 

by (be petitioner from jail praying for tbe 
reasons mentiDiied tberem tbat the order 
passed by tbe learned Se«>ion3 Judge map* 
peal against the conviction and senten e im* 
posed on him fay the learned Magistrate be 
eet aside aa that order is not in conformity 
with the provisions of law 

2 Tbe material facts are tbat the petitioner 
was convicted on bis own plea of gniltyi 
under 8s 487 and 8811 P Q, in Orimmal 
Case No 170/P/C3 tooodergo rigorous io 
priaooment (or 8 months and to pay a fine of 
Bs 100/ and in default of paymen* to under 
go farther rigorous imprisonmant for 1 month. 
Is this case tbe learnei Magistrate paiaed 
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ATI orSsr that this HGntenca should run con- 
< 2 orEeDtIy with the EenteucB be bad iinpoaed 
<iD orimjnal case No. 168/P/68, In oass No. 
Ii68/P/68, the petitioner ■was also oonvioted 
'OJ3 his own plea under Ss 467 and 381 of the 
3 P. 0. and sentenced to undergo rigoroue 
impnsonment for {out months and to pay 
.a fine of fis. 100/. and, in default of payment 
•©f fine, to nndergn rigorous itDprisonrmnt for 
1 month more. This case was dispeaed of fay 
dnm same day as esse No. 170/P/6S. It ap- 
pears through an erter the petitioner Sled an 
csppeal in the Court of Sessions contending 
that the eentencs imposed on him in criminal 
case No, 168/P/68, should be made to ran 
.conenriently with the sentence imposed la 
•©rinnaal ease No. 170/P/68. This error seemed 
40 have misled the learned Sessions Judge 
'into considering this contention on merits. 
'The order passed fay the learned Magistrate 
in Criminal case No. 17 O/P/68 was cleat en- 
ough and this error oommitted could have 
'been avoided. The provisions of S, 397 (1) 
of the Cede of Criminal Procedure can he re- 
aied upon in support of the validity of the 
4wo sentences imposed by the learned Magis- 
trate This section to the extent it is ma- 
terial for the present purpose, provides that 
when a person already undergoing a sentence 
of imprisonment is sentenced on a subseguenl 
-conviction to imprisonment, each imprison- 
ment shall commeuce at the expiration of the 
imprisonment to which he has been previously 
sentenced, unless the Court directs that the 
iSnbsegnent sentence shall run oonourrently 
with such previous sentence. 

3, The learned Blagistrate did direct that 
the subsequent sentence passed on the same 
day in criminal case No. 168/F/G8 should rnn 
moncurrently with the sentence passed in cri- 
minal case No. 170/P/68. He exercised the 
•discretion vested in him. This discreticn is 
to be jadioially exercised. Each case has to 
be considered on its own facts and oircums- 
'tances, the decisions in other cases being illus- 
trative, There is no such discretion vested 
'in him nnder S. 397 (2). and for obvious rea. 
-SODS, This provision operates of its own ao- 
-cord. Section 897 (!) does not eay that it is 
' only when a person is already undergoing a 
* sentence of imprisonment in jad that it will 
, have effect, but not otherwise. The principle 
, i3 that the sentence passed sbonld operate and 
take effect immediately on conviction and 
cannot be postponed. This is understandable. 
The provisions of S. 85 of the said Code are 
clearly inapp'icable to the foots of this case. 
That section visualizes eentincss in cases of 
conviction of several offences at one trial. 
There were two trinla in the case under consi- 
'deration and, therefore, S. 897 (1/ could 
.properly be invoked, it contemplates more 
1970CnL,J 7, 


than one trial. The learned Magistrate exer- 
cised hia discretion under this provision pre- 
snmably because the two offences m both 
cases were of a similar nature. This discre- 
tion does not seem to have been improperly 
exercised. The petitioner must be deemed 
to have undergone the sentence passed in on. 
minal case No. 168/P/68 from the moment be 
was sentenced. Section 897 (1) does not say! 
that the sentence of imprisonment already 
nudergone shall be on a different day and not' 
on the same day. It ha’ to be understood inj 
its plain sense. It contemplates a sentence 
anterior in time which a person is undergoing) 
and also a eubsequent sentencs on & subse j 
quent conviction, 

5 This is a Case of one error leading to 
another. The appeal and the revision did not 
really he for the sinaple reason that the peti 
fcioner was not aggrieved. The order was in 
his favour. A person la aggrieved when an 
order operates to his prejudice. The relier 
sought by him before the leatued Sessions 
Judge and in this Court was already granted 
to him by the learned Magistrate. In this 
view of the matter, the revision petition is 
not maintainable and is accordingly rejected. 
The order of the lEOrned Magistrate which jb 
in favour of the petitioner shall operate and 
have effect, 

Eevision dismissed 

1970 Cri. L. J. 97 (Hoi. 76, 0. N. 27) 

(GUJARAT HIGH COVRT) ■ 

N. G, Shelat, j. 

Shantilal fiatnsji. Appellant v. State of 
Gujarit, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 788 of 1987, D/. 10.1- 
1968, Bgainst judgment of S. J. Panahmahals 
at Godhra. C/. 18-8-1967 

Penal Code (iSeOs Ss 96, 100 ~ “Free 
fight” — What it is and in what circum- 
stances such defence is not available, 
stated — (Words and Phrases — 'Free 
light' ) 

In order that ft party is not entitled to claim 
cny right of private defence, there must be a 
free fight i.e if two perions or two factious 
voluniariiy and wiih determined inlention 
come out to fight and in fact fight and that it 
13 not possible to ascertain with reasonable cer- 
taioty as to «ho wss the aggressor or as to how 
that fight Etarled. the rule of law, tbat neither 
gide IE entitled to claim any each benefit arising 
one of the general execph’ons contemplated 
under 8- S6 read with S 100 of the Penal 

®(OnIy portiona approved for reporting by 
High Court are reported here). 
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Code would Fievail It la then that aa to wbo 
attacked dtst woold become immaterial AIB 
1954 8 0 695 and AIB 1957 8 0 469 Bel oa 
(Para 10) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 


(1968) AIR 1968 Gnj 17 (V 55} 7 
Gqi L B 886 1968 Gri h 3 160 
PraTioebandra Bamnarayan Shatt y 
State of GojataC 7 

(1966) AIB 1966 8 0 97 (V 58) 1966 
Cri L J 82 Earbbaiao Smgh y 
State of Foniab 7 

(1961) AIB 1961 Gnj 8 (V 48) 1 Gnj 
L B 157 1961 (1) Cri L J 54 (2) 

State y Hira Bbaga 9 

(1957) AIB 1957 SO 469 (V 44) 1957 
Gri L J 686 Joamao v State of 
Pnnjab 9 

(1954) AIR 1954 SO 695 (V 41) 1954 
Cri L J 1746 Gajaaand y State at 
UP 0 

(1947) 48 On L J 867 (Lab) Abdal 
Latif y Crown Q 

(1946) AIR 1946 Pat 251 (V 83) ILB 
24 Pat 744 Uozik Gope y Emperor 9 

(1943) AIB 1948 Mad 492 (V 80) 44 
Cri LJ 665 la re Eraet Snbba Beddi 9 

{1981} AIB 1981 Lab 513 (V 18) 82 
On LJ 868, Abmad SberT Emperor 9 

(1016) AIB 1915 Bom 218 (V 2) ILB 
40Soml0c, Empetorv EeebarAoap 9 


B M Vio (or Appellant H V Baksbi, 
Aestt Govt kleader for Beepondent 
JQDGUERT — . (After canndenng tbe e?i 
decee, tbe Jadge ptoceeia-^Ed ] 


6 Tbe (act aboot Francis baring died oo 
1 8 G7 as a lesolt of iDjaneB raid to hare beeo 
caased by tbs accased witb a stick on bis head 
on the pterioQB erenicg is no longer in diepnte 
■What 13 bowerer, orged by Mr Vin tbe 
learned adrcoate for tbe appellant accoeed is 
tbat the act war committed m tbe exercise of 
bia right of private defence and that way be 
IS sot guilty for the offence m quertiooby 
rea'on of B 90 of the Indian Penal Code His 
contention was that the learned Se^uons Jodge 
baa not properly considered the extent of proof 
tbat any anch plea raised by tbe aecneed re 
qnires and abont bia having sot properly ap- 
predated the evidence of tbe mam eye-wilner 
eea m ibe ca.a Accord ng to him tbe evidence 
of witnesi Gbanahyamlal Ex o clecrly eata 
bitehea tbe deceased Francis being tbe aggres 
aor at the incident and it was he who came 
ont duly armed with a stick and gave the brst 
b ow to the a ccsed According to bio when 
be atttmpied to give another blow to him he 
apprehended that be would be either done to 
dsatb or caused any gnevona hurt that hs also 


i! Gnjarat (N G Bbelat J ) 1970 On L J 

gave tbe stick blow which bntthimonhin 
bead as a resnli of which be died on tbe next 
day In those circamstances be is protected by 
reason of tbe provisions oontamed in 8 9& 
read with 8 97 part I and S 100 cla (1) and 
(2) of the Indian Penal Oode It may be also 
mentioned at this stage tbat tbe prosecction 
has attempted to prove from ibe evidence o» 
record that it was a free fight between the 
parties and if alter both of them got (hem 
selves armed with a stick and if in tbat mntuat 
fight one canees injury to tbe other no right 
of private defence is available to either eide 
and m those circnmstanees, tbe learned Sesjione 
Judge was perfectly right in convicting him 
for an offence nnder S 804 Part If of the 
Indian Penal Code 

7 Before we aetnally go to the apptecia. 
tion of evidence of tbe eye witnesses in tbe 
case, it may be essential to keep in mind tbe 
extent of proof which can be said to be esien^ 
tial for establishing any eneb plea of self 
defence falling nnder the general exceptions in 
Obaptsr IV of tbe Indian Penal Code for ills' 
the contention of Mr Vm that rnneb though 
8 105 of tbe Indian Evidence Act contem 
plates tbat tbe burden of proving tbe exis. 
tence of eircnmstances bringing tbe esse withio- 
any of tbe General Exceptions in tbe Indian 
Penal Oode or witbin any special exception or 
proviso contained in any other part of tbs' 
same Oode or in any law defioiog tbe offence' 
18 npon tbe accused and tbe Court sball 
presume tbe absence of ench cironzDStanees 
the decisions have laid down tbat tbe same- 
extent of proof as is essential for establhbing 
an offence vir about tbe proof beyond any 
reasonable doubt in a onminal trial is not 
necessary and it would be enough if tbe axceed- 
IB able to show tbe pteponderaoce of probabili 
ties that tbe act committed is in exercne of 
Eight of private defence It would be enough, 
and will entitle bim to claim the right so as 
to exonerate bim from tbe act in question It- 
may not be necessary to refer to tbe varioua 
authorities and it would be enough to refer t& 
tbe latest decision in tbe case of Earbbajair 
Bingb V State of Punjab AIB 1966 S 0 97, 
In tbat case it has been observed as follows 

' There 18 cocsensus of judicial opoion m 
favour of tbs view tbat where tbe burden of 
an issue lies upon tbe accused be la not 
requirsd to discharge tbat burden by leading 
evidence to prove his case beyond a teasooaulo^ 
doubt This however is tbe test prescribed 
while deciding whether the prosecution has dis> 
charged Us onus or provtDg tbe guilt of the- 
accused It is not a teet which can bi applied 
to au accused person who seeks to prove Bob' 
Btautially his claim that bis ease falls nudir 
an Exception Where be is called up«o to 
prove that his case falls under an Exeeptiour 
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law treats the onus aa diaohargecl if he ano- 
oeeda in proving a pteponderanoe of probabi- 
lity. As soon aa the preponderance of probabi. 
lity 18 established the burden shifts to the 
prosecution which still has to discharge its 
original onus. Basically, the original onus 
never shifts and the prosecution has, at all 
stages of the case, to prove the guilt of the 
accused beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Then their Lordships have said thus ; 

‘‘Where an acoused person pleads an Exoep. 
tion he must justify his plea, but the degree 
and character of proof which he is expected to 
furnish in support of the plea, cannot be 
equated with the degree and character of 
proof expected from the prosecution which is 
required to prove its case. The onus on the 
accused may well be compared to the onus on 
a party m civil proceedings just as in civil 
proceedings the Court which tries an issue 
makes its decision by adopting the test of 
probabilities, so must a criminal Court hold 
the plea made by the accused proved, if a 
preponderance of probability is established by 
the ei^idenoe led by him,” 

While considering, therefore, the plea 
raised by the accused in the present case we 
have to beep in mind the extent of proof 
which is requited to establish any such plea 
raised out of the general exceptions con tern, 
plated in Chapter IV of the Indian penal Code. 
The same view has been taken by this Court 
in the case of Pravinchandra Ramnarayan 
Bbatt V. The State of Gujarat, 7 Guj. L R 
886 itAIR 1968 Guj 17). 

8. Section 96 of the Indian Penal Code says 
that nothing is an oSence which is done in the 
exercise of the right of private defence and as 
provided in clause (1) of Section 97 of the 
Indian Penal Code, every person has a right . 

. . . to defend his own body, and the 
body of any other person, against any offence 
affecting the human body. Then Section 100 
relates to as to when the right of private 
defence of the body extends to causing death. 
It provides aa under ; 

■'100, The right of private defence of the 
body extends, under the restrictions mentioned 
in the last preceding section, to the voluntary 
causing of death or of any other harm to the 
assailant if the offence which occasions the 
exercise of the right be of any of the desorip. 
tions hereinafter enumerated, namely '• — 

First,— Such an assault as may reasonably 
cause the apprehension that death will other- 
wise be the consequence of such assault. 

Secondly. — Snob an assanlt as may reasonably 
cause the apprehension that grievous hurt will 
otherwise he the consequence of such assault, 

V * * * *” 

Thus, any such tight would extend even to 


the voluntary causing of death of any other 
person provided there is a reasonable appre- 
hension of an assanlt and the death or grievous 
hurt is likely to be the consequence of such 
assault. Then Section 102 of the Indian Penal 
Code says as to when that right commences. 
It provides that the right of private defence 
of the body commences as soon as a reason- 
able apprehebsion of danger to the body 
arises from an attempt or threat to commit 
the offence though the offence may not have 
been committed; aud.it oontmues aa long as 
such 1 apprehension of ffanger to the body con- 
tinues. It is essential to note that it is not 
that any actual assault should have been com- 
mitted so as to entitle the person assaulted to 
claim any right of private defence and it is 
enough if there arises a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of danger from either an attempt or threat 
to commit any such offence. As already pointed 
ont hereabove, the accused has got to show 
that such a right of private defence exists and 
that it was in exercise of that right he had 
■given a blow with a stick which brought about 
the death of Francis on the evening of 1-8-67. 

9. The contention made out by Mr. Bakahi, 
the learned Assistant Government Pleader for 
the State, is that the evidence discloses a free 
fight between the parties in which both of 
them voluntarily and with a determination to 
fight bad indulged in fighting after getting 
themselves armed with sticks and if m that 
fight any person gets injnredi he must face 
the consequences arising ont of that act and 
he is not entitled to invoke the aid of any 
snob right of private defence. That would 
require me to consider as to what can be 
called a ’free fight’ and in what circumstanOBS 
such a defence is not available before we go 
to the appreciation of the evidence in the case. 
Mr. Bakshi relied upon various decisions and 
I would refer to them in brief. In Emperor v. 
Beohat Anop, ILR 40 Bom 105 : (AIR 1915 
Bom 213) it was held that the right of private 
defence cannot be snccessully invoked by men 
who voluntarily, and deliberately engage in 
fighting with their enemies for the sake of 
fighting, as opposed to the case where men 
are reluctantly forced to use violence in order 
to protect themselves from violence offered to 
them. Then in the case of Dorik Gope v. Em- 
peror, AIR 1946 Pat 251, it wes held that 
where two parties come armed re> dy to fight 
with each other, the mere fact that one party 
strikes the other patty first does not. hy that 
reason and that reason alone, give a right of 
private defence of person to the members of 
the other patty. Then I was referred to a case 
of Abdul Latif v. Grown, (1947) 48 On L J 
867 (Lah), where it was held that where both 
sides take arms and go into the open to indnlge 
in a fight, no question of the exercise of right 
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of eelf defence ansea and it is imcaaterial 
vhetber tbe right is begun by one side or the 
other In tbe case of In re Eta^i Sabba Reddi 
AIR 1943 Mai 492 it was held as under 
‘‘Where two paitue were spoiling for a figbt 
and each person began to pick np stones and 
throw at the other party then tbe accneeda 
party cannot plead that becanae tbe other 
party was abo intent on beating them every 
blow they gave was given in Bell defence 
Where there is a spontaneous fight between 
two parties ea'b individoal is responsible for 
tbe injuries he causes himself and for the pro 
bable coneequencea of the pursuit by bis party 
of their common object He cannot plead (hat 
bscanse be might at any moment be etrnck by 
eome member of the other party bis own 
blows were given m aelf defence ' 

In tbe case of State v Htra Bbaga 1 Quj 
L B 1&7 (AIR 1961 Gu] 8) it was held by 
the Division Bench of this Gantt that in a 
mutual determined Bght between two rival 
factions right of private defence i« not avail 
able to either side As to what is called a free 
Gght came npfor consideration by tbeSnpreme 
Court >a tbe ca«e of Osiaaaad v Stato of 
tJttar Pradesh AIR 195( 8 0 695 Tbeit 
Iioidshipa of the 8apieme Gonit agreed with 
tbe obeervatiose made by Harrison J as to 
what can be called a free figbt inthecaeeol 
Ahmad 6ber v Emperor, AIB 1981 Lah 518 
A free figbt as hell in that case was 
‘ when both sides mean to fight from tbe start 
go out ta figbt and there is a pitched battle 
Tbe quection of who attacks and wbo defends 
m such a fight is wholly immaterial and de 
pends Cn the tactics adopted by tbe rival com 
mandets ' 

Then we have another decieion of the Sop. 
teme Court in the case of Jnmman r State 
of Punjab AIB 1957 8 C469 where it bas 
been laid down that where a moinsi conflict 
develops and there is no reliable and accept 
able evidence as to bow it started and ag 
to wbo was the a|g:e eor it wiU not be 
correct to a^ume private defence for both 
sides Such a case will be a case of sodden 
figbt and confiict and bas to be dealt with 
DodEr 8 800 I P 0 « Exception 4 

iO It would appear ftom tbe afore^ad 
dec ‘ICES that in order that a patty is sot en 
titled to claim any right of private defence 
there mu«t be a free figbt eoggesticg clearly 
that both tbe e de« bid a determined intention 
to figbt from tbe ptart voluntarily and 8*condIy 
when thereiano reliable and ac eptabU evtdenee 
to show aa to ho w it started and as to wbo was 
the aggressor In other words if two persons or 
two factions voluntarily and with determined 
ntis lon eome oot to fight and in fact figbt and 
that it IS not possible to as ertain witb reason 


able certainty as to who was tbe aggressor or 
89 to bOw that figbt smarted, tbe role oi lav 
laid down in tbe various dsci ions that neitbar 
Side H entitled to claim any such benefit an 
amg oat of tbe general exceptions contemplated 
under B 96 read with S 100 of tbe fecal 
Ooie would prevail It is then that as to wbo 
attacked first would become immaterial 

We have therefore, to appreciate tbe evi 
dencB keeping these broad principles in mind 
and finding ont in the first instance as to 
whether it ii possible to as erlam as to bow 
the ecuflle started and as to who was tbe eg 
grea^or If that ij possible to ascertain having 
regard to tbe evidence in the case and if tbe 
act of tbe accused is found to have been com 
mitted {n tbe exercise of hts right of private 
defence be cannot be beldgniltyforanyoleace 
whatever 

• V * « 

Appeal allowed 

1970 Cfi L J 100 (7ol 76, C H 28) 
(GUJARAT HJOH COURT) 

V R Bbah j 

Jssbinebhai Katbabbai and another App<l 
tents V State of Gojarat, BespoDdent 

Criminal Appeals Ko« 516 aud 6B1 of 1063 
D/ 2 9 1968 again t order of City Msg ■frafe, 
9tb Oonrt Abmedabad m Summary Oa'e 
No 2095 of 1967 

Gujarat Rice (Export Control) and 
Paddy (Movement Control) Order (1966) 
(as amended by Notification No GTH- 
121(A)/ECA 1146-9742 B D/- 13-10-1966), 
R4 — ^Seope — ‘Movement Meaning 

— Paddy transported from villagein 
Ahmedabad district to another place 
in same district — Paddy passing through 
Abmedabad city on the way — No con- 
travention of R 4— (Words and Phrases 

— Movement) 

Where paddy is transportei from a village 
m Abmedabad district to another place in the 
eame district pa ing through Ahmeiabad 
city on tbe way there is no contravention of 
It 4 of the QojiratB'ce (Export Control) aud 
Paddy (Slovement Control) Order (Pars i) 

Rule 4 refers to moving paddy from a place 
onteide Abmedabad city to a place witbm it 
Buie 4 therefore does not refer (o “movement 
flimpliCiter It refers to that kind of movement 
which originates at a particular pla^e aod 
ends at another place The words used in R 4 
beooa deal only with tranepo t and nothing 
else Thera cannot be a transport ofgo^l 
unless the goods are moved from one pla e to 
another Even when goods are mo ved from 

Oif/Bil/B IT4/69//EM/D 
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one place to another, there will neaeEsarily 
be included therein movement not only from 
the place of origin hut also through every 
intervening place until it reacbee the place of 
ita destination where the movement cornea to 
an end. Rule i takea notice of only the initial 
movement from and the final movement to a 
place and it doea not deal with the movement 
through the intervening places. As such, under 
E. 4 if the final destination of the goods la not 
a place in the city, there is no ’movement’, 
even if the goods are for the time being moving 
over a place in the city. Therefore, when 
paddy is transported from a village in Ahmeda- 
bad district to another place in the same die- 
tricc, passing on the way through Ahmedabad 
city, there is no movement under R. 4 and 
thus there is no contravention of R. 4 m such 
a case. AIR 1938 Bom 43, Roll. (Para 7) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1938) AIR 1938 Bom 43 (Y 25) ; 39 

Bom L R 1062, Emperor v. Dagadu 

Shetiba 5 

H. M. Ghoksi and G. A. Pandit, for Appellant 
No 1, Y. K. Desai, for Appellant No. 2 (m 
Criminal Appeal No. 516 of 1968); R. il. Yin, 
for Appellant (in Gtiminal Appeal No. 531 of 
1968), Asatt. Govt. Pleader, for Respondent (in 
both appeals). 

dllDGrHENT — Oriminal Appeal No. 516 
of 1968 is brought by the two appellants who 
were original accused Nos. 1 aud 2 respectively 
in the trial Court in Oriminal Case No. 2095 
of 1967. The material facts out of which this 
appeal arises may be shortly stated. 

2 On 19th September 1967 at about 4 A.M. 
complainant Ehematkhan, who is a Head 
Constable attached to the Monogram Ohowkey 
was on patrol duty along with three oonsfabies 
including one Somabhai. When they came to 
a place near cross-roads adjacent to Amritlal 
Estate, they found one truck bearing G T D 
2811 coming from 0. K. Earkhana side The 
truck was detained and on enquiry it was 
found that the truck was driven by accused 
No. 2. Accused No. 1 was found sitting by the 
side of the driver. We are not concerned with 
accused Nos. 4 and 5 who have been acquitted. 
There were 60 bags of paddy weighing more 
than 4200 rkillogtams. As neither accused 
No. 1 nor accused No 2 had any pass or permit 
to bring the paddy baga "witbin tbe^ limita of 
the city of Ahmedabad, the police seized that 
truck and the paddy bags therein and there, 
after a case was filed against the two ap- 
pellants for having contravened the pwvisions 
of R. 4 of the Gujarat Rice (Export Oontrol) 
and Poddy (Movement Control) Order, 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘the A’.fy 
amended by the Notification No. GTH.121tA// 
E0A-1I46-9742-B dated October 18, 19o6. 


The contravention of that R. 4 in the above 
Order ig made punishable under S. 7 of the 
Essential Commodities Aot, 1955 (herinafter 
referred to as ‘the Act’), which provides not 
only for punishment of imprisonment and fine 
to the offender, but also for the penalty of the 
confiscation of the material in respect of 
which the offence is committed and of the 
receptacles or the conveyance in which the 
said material is carried. The appellant No. 1 
admitted that he was in the truck, but his 
case was that he wanted to go to Kapadvanj 
and as this truck was going to Lambha he was 
permitted by the owner of the said truck to 
Bit in the said truck Appellant No. 2 stated 
that he was driving the truck on hire at the 
instance of Dasrathbhai and that he had com. 
mitted no offence. 

3 The learned trial Magistrate convicted each 
oi the two appellants ior the contravention 
of Rule 4 of the Order and he sentenced ap- 
pellant No. 1 to Six months’ rigorous imprison, 
ment and to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000/-, in default 
to suffer one month’s rigorns imprisonment. He 
also sentenced appellant No. 2 to two months' 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fins of 
Es. 500/. in default one month's rigorous 
imprisonment. He also ordered confieoation of 
the paddy as well as the truck in which the 
paddy was being carried. The original accused 
Nos. 1 and 2 have filed Criminal Appeal No. 516 
of 1968 against the order of their conviction 
and sentence; while Criminal Appeal No. 531 
of 1968 IB filed by original accused No. 5 and 
one minor Batishbhai Jivabhai who claim to 
be the manager and owner respectively of the 
said truck, and their appeal is directed against 
the order of confiscation of the vehicle to the 
Government. 

$, The admitted facts are that this truck 
containing bags of paddy was proceeding from 
the village Kuha. a place in Ahmedabad Dis- 
trict, to Lambha, a place also in the said 
District. There is also no dispute that the 
truck was detained at the cross-roads near 
Amritlal Estate. This Amritlal Estate and the 
cross-roads where the vehicle was detained are, 
as stated by the prosecution witnesses, within 
the city limits of Ahmedabad. There is no 
dispute on this point also There was admit- 
tedly no pass or permit either with accused 
No. 1 or accused No. 2 to transport these bags 
of paddy to a place in Ahmedabad. The only 
question that arises for decision in this appeal 
is whether on these facts the appellants can 
be said to have contravened the provisions of 
E 4 of the Order. Rule 4, as amended sub. 
sequently, in so fat as -'material for the pur- 
pose of tins appeal, reads as follows; 

“No person shall move, or attempt to 
move, or abet the movement of paddy from 
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one place m tbe Abmedabaj District exclodtog 
Abme^abad Oity to any place in tbe Abmeda« 
bad City wbetbei by load, rail, water or sir, 
except nndrr and m accordance with a permit 
leaned by tbe State GoTerntnent or by tbe 
Director of 0ml Bnppliea Gojarat State or 
by tbe Director of Food Gnjarat State or by 
any officer antborised by the State Govero 
znent in this behalf ” 

Bole i thereafter proceeds to metition cer 
tarn prOTifios but I am not concerned with 
any of these provisos in this appeal Tbe charge 
mentions that tbe bags of paddy were "trana 
ported ’ from viUase_^nba to Ahmedabad 
Oity The evidence of the complainant as well 
as witness Somabbat m^ea it quite clear that 
tbe tro'‘k wee in actualjmction when it was 
stopped by the complainant Bhematkban at 
tbe cro<>s roads near Amritlal Estate The evi 
decce of Somabbai makes it also clear that 
tbe track was bound for Lambba There is no 
other evidence on the record contrary to tbe 
factr stated by the witnesses as afore aid The 
evidence, therefore makes it crystal clear that 
tbe track was iransporting paddy bags (tom 
Enba to Lambba and while doing so the 
track was actnally moving tbrongb a portion 
of (be Oity of Ahmedabad when it was stopped 
by the eomplamsot neat tbe cross roads at 
Amritlal Estate 

6 I vriU first deal with the charge actually 
made against the appellants Tbe charge is 
that the appellants were transporting paddy 
from Enba to Ahmedabad City So, tbe first 
qnestion is wbetbei m view o( tbe (actj estsb 
Iished m this case, it can be said that the ap. 
pellants transported paddy (com Enba to 
Ahmedabad City This point is cancladed by a 
decision of the Bombay EighConit in theease 
of Emperor v Dagadn Sbetiba 89 Bom L B 
1062 AIR 1938 Bozo. 43 Tha Qomba.'; Higb. 
CoDtt was then considering the provisions 
relating to the transportation of lignor under 
tbe Bombay Abkan Act (Bom V of 1376) 
Tbe case dealt with tbe alleged transport of 
a certain quantity of liquor from Jogeibwaci 
to Foona and in doing so tbe accused travelled 
by tail and the railway passed tbrongb a por 
tion of Bomby Cl ty and the accnsedbad tocbaoge 
trams at Dadar m Bombay Tbs aecosed was, 
therefore charged lor having transported liquor 
from Joge bwail to Bombay and thus he com 
mitted an oSeace of importing liquor from a 
loRBc to a higher etillbead duty ares The 
question that aro*e for conaideistioa of tbe 
Court m that case was whether it can be eaid 
that the accueed m tboee circumstances com 
mitted an act o| ' trausporting liquor from 
Jogeshwari to Bombay Dealing with tbisqoes 
tion the learned Obit! Jcstice speaking for 
the Division Dench observed as iolloiva 


' When the Bombay Abkan Act, 1876 speaks 
of transport from one place to another it 
means transport from the starting point to tbe 
altimate destination It is a queationof fact for 
the Goort to determine wbat the destination 
may be If a man comes to a place and stays there 
for an appreciable time — and what amounts 
to an appreciable time— would have to be con 
Bidered in relation to tbe purposes of tbe Alt 
tbe Court might hold that that place was tbe 
destination althoogb it appeared that tbe 
journey viaa to bo resumed Bubseguently But 
merely passing through a place m tbs course 
of a journey does not amount to transporting 
to that place ' 

6 In BO far, therefore as the charge speaks 
of tranaporting the bags of paddy from Enba 
to Ahmedabad City the charge obviously 
fails, as tbe prosecution evidence itself ebotvs 
that tbe transport was from Kuba to Lambba 
and that the truck was merely passing through 
tbe Ahmedabad City on its way to Lambba 

7 Ur Thakat, however, pointed out that 
R 4 of tbe order does not epeak of' traus. 
port and emphasised that the words used m 
B 4 refer to ’’moving ’ paddy from one place 
to another and be says that whenever there 
IS a movement of paddy from a place outside 
Ahmedabad City to a place inside Ahmedabad 
City, tbe contravention of B 4 is committed, 
if there is no pass or permit Ur Thakas 
slated that tbe nltimate destination of that 
movement may be a place outside Ahmedabad 
City, bnt that would not make any diffeUnco 
to the interpretation of tbe words naedm 
B 4 No Buibojity was shown to me in sup 
port of this argument by Ur Thakar It is no 
doobt true that tbe words used in the Bombay 
Abkan Act and tbe words used in B 4 of the 
Order are not same The word transport is 
Hand ta tbe Bombay Abkan Act while the 
word move is used in B 4 of the Order In 
tbe Bombay Abkan Act tbe word ' transport 
IS defined as msaaing to move from one 
place to another place Tbe word move ’ ts 
not defined in the order but B 4 refers to 
moving paddy from a place outside Ahmedabad 
City to a pla^e within it Buie 4, therefore, 
does not refer to movement simplicitej: it 
refers to that kind of movement which ong^ 
Bat« at a particular place and ends at another 
place 'What is to be looked at js (i) movement 
from a place and (ii) movement to a pla^e 
The wordHused m B 4 therefore deal ouly 
with transport and nothing else There 
cannot be a traniporl of goods unle s ths good! 
ate moved from one place to another, and il 
g^a are moved from one pla^e to another 
then there is certainly a transport of tbe 
go<^« Even if the paddy bags were to be 
moved from one place to another there wiU 
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neeesjarily be inoinded therein movement of 
the puddy not only from the place of origin 
but also movement of it through every inter, 
vening place until it reaches the final place of 
' destination ■where the movement cornea to an 
end. Buie 4 takes notice of only the initial 
movement from a place and the final move- 
ment to a place; and it does not deal with the 
movement through intervening places. In my 
opinion, therefore, on the facta which are not 
disputed and which are eatabliahed by the 
prosecution evidence itaelf, there was no 
movement of paddy from Knha to a place in 
&.hm6dabad City. The movement which ia tea- 
trioted by E. 4 of the Order ia that movement 
which oommencea at a particnlai point outside 
Ahmedabad City and which cornea to an end at 
.aome place in Ahmedabad City. In other 
words, if the final destination of the goods 
which are moved is in Ahmedabad City, then 
there ia a movement to a place in the Ahmeda. 
bad City. If the final destination of the goods 
which are in movement through Ahmedabad 
, City is not a place within Ahmedabad Cityi 
then there ia no movement to any place in 
Ahmedabad City, even if the goods were for 
the time being moving over a place in 
Ahmedabad City. In my opinion, therefore, on 
the facts found in this case, no offence of con- 
travening E. 4 IS committed. It is not, there- 
fore. necessary to go into the other questions 
raised on behalf of appellant No. 1, namely, 
that be was merely travelling in that truck 
with the permission of the owner of that 
trucfei or that he was not the owner of the 
<goodB. 

8. Sinoe no offence is proved to have been 
Committed by any of the appellants, it follows 
that no order of forfeiture of the vehicle or 
the bags of paddy can be paaaed under S. 7 of 
■6he Act. 

9. In the result, therefore, both the appeals 
are allowed. The order of conviction and sen- 
tence passed against the appellants Nos. 1 and 
2 in Criminal Appeal No. 516 of 1968 le eet 
aside and they are acquitted of the offence 
with which they are charged. Fine, if paid, 
-should be refunded to them. Both the appel- 
lants are on bail- Them bail boude are can- 
celled. The order of confiscation of the paddy 
bags and the truck is also eet aside. The bags 
•of paddy which are with the Government 
ebonld be returned to the witness Nandkumar 
-ChsudDlal Shah of Naroda to whom they 
belong. The truck has been already ^ 
to the appellants in Appeal No. 581 of 1963. 

A bond has been taken in respect of that track. 
That bond etanda cancelled. 

Appeals allowed. 


1970 Gri. r,. J. 103 (Yol. 76, C. N. 29) 
(JAMMU & kashmir HIGH COURT) 

J. N. Bhat, J. 

Chidya Khan and others, Petitioners v. The 
State, Opposite Party. 

Criminal Appins. Nob. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 18, 
16. 17. 18, 19 to 28, 9, 13, 14, 17 and 31 of 
1988, DJ. 20-6-1969. 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 491— Peti- 

tions under — Points raised at time of 
argument not specifically raised in peti- 
tions — Petitions sent by detenues from 
jail where they had no legal assistance 
available to them — Points pure point of 
law and on interpretation of provisions of 
J. & K. Preventive Detention Act —Points 
allowed to be raised. (Para l) 

(B) Public Safety — J. & K. Preventive 

Detention Act (13 of 1964), S, 3 (l) (a) (i) 
— Security of State or maintenance of 
public order — These two bars for deten- 
tion are exclusive — But they may in 
certain cases overlap each other — ^Hence 
they can be clubbed together in detaining 
one and the same individual — Activities 
of a particular individual may in addition 
to causing disturbance to public peace 
endanger security of State also — He can 
be detained for both purposes simultane- 
ously- Maintenance of public order is a 
minor charge as compared with security 
of State. (Paras 3, 4) 

(C) Public Safety — J. & K. Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), S, 13 (2) — 
Modify meaning — ( W ords and Phrases — 
‘•Modify"). 

The word '‘modify” in aub-aection (2) of 
Section 13 of the Act doea not at all indicate 
that it ia used in the aeuBe of reduction of the 
period, modification may be by reducing the 
term, it may be by changing the place of 
detention or by providing further amenities or 
cuitailing them. There is no technical defini- 
tion of tbe word modify in the Act. Oaae law 
diEOnaaed. (Para 5) 

(D) Public Safety — J. & K. Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), Ss. 14, 3 (2) — 
Government can modify or revoke an 
order passed by itself as also an order 
passed by officers mentioned in S. 3 (2) 

S. 14 gives a wide power to Government 

namely notwithstanding that the order 
has been made by any officer mentioned 
in sub-s. (2) of S, 3 — Notwithstanding 
clearly means ‘even if- and not' only ‘if.' 

(Para 6) 

(E) Public Safety— J. & K. Preventive 
Detention Act (13 oi 1964), Ss. 14, 13 
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(2) — ‘Government — Power vested in 
Government can be exercised by Chief 
Minister— Order of an individual Minister 
concerning his port folio will be deemed 
to be order of Government— Chief Minis- 
ter being in charge of Home port lolio 
represents Government so lar as affairs 
of law and order are concerned and his 
decision on any such matter will be con 
sidered to be decision of Government - 
Further, under Rules of Business orders 
of Government arc to be authenticated 
by secretary concerned — Hence affidavit 
of Home Secretary is sufficient on behalf 
of Government AIR 1950 E P 162, Rel 
on (Para 7J 

(F) Public Safety — J &K Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), Ss 8 proviso 

and 13A — Proviso interpretation of 

Grounds of detention to be supplied to a 
person detained in every other case 
except in case of detention with a view 
to prevent him from acting m any 
manner prejudicial to security of state — 
(Civil P C (1908), Pre — Interpretation 
of Statutes— Proviso ) 

Tbe gsoerat priDCipIe cndetfriBg (bs lolec 
prstalion of a proruo le to tabs oat a path 
colas cla*8 of from the gtoaeal laogoaga 
of tbe naiQ eoactmeDt aod ite effect la confined 
to thoeererrcaaea A psoTiao wbicfa la m fact 
and in Bobatance a proviao can oaly operate to 
deal witb a cate which but for it woald have 
fallen wiibin tbe ambit of the section to wbicb 
the ptOTiBO le a proTPo Case law dwucFsed 
(Eara 8) 

All that tbe proriso to S 6 meaneistbat 
gtotinda have to be aupplied to a person 
detsiced in erery other caee except where be 
IS detained with a view to pieventicg him from 
acting ID any manner prejodicial to the eeco 
xity of tbe State ITberefore as far ae the 
detention of the penona with a view to pre 
venting them from acting in any manner pre 
icdicial to tbe ercunty of tbe State is con 
cemed the Government is perfectly at liberty 
to withhold the gronnds from them in tbe 
public interest Bat tbe defaming anthority 
WE8 bound to diecicee or communicate tbe 
gioccds of detention to the detenues under 
tie firet part of Section 8 of the Act eo far aa 
mtintenance of public Older is concerned 
Failure to communicate tbe grouede to tbe 
detinue when be is in law cnlitlid to be 
tcld about tbe gtonnds renders tbs 
detention illegal The facts may not be and 
need not be mentiotcd but the ground has 
to be Tbe grounds are tbe basis of tbe 
allegation and the facts are the evidence 


upon which the allegitiona aro based Case 
law dia QBsed (Para 9) 

(G) Public Safety — J & K Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), Ss 3(l)(3^ 
(i) and 8 — Detention — Satisfaction has- 
to be of detaining authority — Court 
cannot substitute its own opinion, so far 
as satisfaction is concerned, for opinion 
of detaining authority unless it is proved 
that order of detention is liable to be set 
aside on other ground AIR 1951 Assam 
14 & A I R 1950 Mad 162, Rel on 

(Para 8> 

(H) Public Safety-J &K Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), Ss 3 (1) (a) 
(t) and 8 — S 3 U) (^) (0 interpretation 
of — Detention for preventing detenue- 
from acting in any manner prejudicial to- 
security of State and also for maintenance^ 
of public order — Failure to suppljr 
grounds of detention — Whole order of 
detention is illegal 

Tbe legialatuie has used two different and 
definite expressions which are separated by 
tbe word or in Section 8 (1) (a) (i) namely 
preventiDg a person from acting m any manner 
preiodicial to tbe aecanty of tbe State or tbe 
maintecanca of pnblie order No aapsrfluity 
la to be atlriboted to tbe legislature the legia 
latore is preaumed to have laid down what it 
intended and each word or expreanon or pro- 
vision ID BO ena tmeot has to be given due 
weight and its right place (^Pata 10) 

Tbe liberty of a citizen la one of tbe fonda 
mental ngbta enebiiBed and guaranteed under 
tbe Gonatitntioo of India Therefore any 
attempt on the part of tbe Kseeutive to la any 
way curtail or interfere with tbe liberty of a 
citizen ebould be put down with a beevy band^ 
(Para 11) 

Where tbe persons were detained for pre 
venting them from acting in any maouer 
prejudicial to tbe ac unty of 8ta*e and also 
for tbe mamteuance of public order but the- 
grouoda of detention were not eupplied to 
them, tbe whole order beld was illegal 

(Paia 11) 

Tbe detennee have been deprived of making 
a representation as no grounda have been 
communicated to them and therefore it caunot 
be ruled out that tbe detention la none es ary 
and uncalled for for they might have eatieSed 
tbe detaining authority that there was nO' 
ground eo far ae tbe maintenance of pablio 
order wea concerned In tbeao cirCua‘'tBDce3 
even if tbe order of detention preventing them 
from acting m any mauuer prejndicial to the- 
eecurityof tbe State is concerned, is unasssil 
able the rea.on for their detention without 
giving them the ground for eu^b detention if* 
nojoati&ed and illegal eo far ibeir detentioir 
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for rtaaona of pnbhc order was concerned. 
The latter defect affects the former detention 
order also which are akin and allied to each 
other. (Para 11) 

(I) Public Safety — J. & K. Preventive 
Detention Act (13 of 1964), Ss. 3 (1) (a) (i) 
and 8 — Detention for security of State and 
also for maintenance of public order — 
Detention orders signed by Home Secre- 
tary — Orders served on detenus ex- 
pressly saying that the Home Secretary 
considers it against public interest to 
disclose grounds of detention — Orders 
held were illegal and the detenus could 
not be detained any longer on ground of 
such orders — Home Secretary has no 
locus standi in himself to pass or consider 
any order of detention. (Para 12) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 

(1968) W. P. No. Ill of 1968 D/. 10. 
10-1968 (SO), Sampat Prakash v. 

State of Jammu & Kashmir 
(1961) A.IE 1961 8 0 1519 (V 48) ; 

1962.1 S 0 R 688, Puranlal Lakhan- 
pal V. President of India 

(1956) AIR 1956 S 0 197 (V 43) ! 

1955.2 S 0 R 1101 : 1956 Cri L J 
421 (2), P. L. Lakhanpal v. State of 
Jammu & Kashmir 

(1951) AIR 1951 Assam 14 (Y 88) ; 52 
Cri L J 68, Keho Ram v. Govt, of 

Ap^Bi Tn 

(1951) AIR 1951 Cal l94 (V 88) : 51 
Cri L J 1569. Safaiulla Khan v. 

Chief Secy, to the Govt, of "West 
Bengal 

(1951) filE 1951 Simla 157 (V 88) ; 

52 Cri L J 17, Bakhtawar Singh v. 

The State 

(1950) AIR 1950 Bom 45 (V 37) : 51 
Bom L R 718, Broach Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., Broach v. Oommr. of 
Income Tax, Bombay Mofussil 
(1950) AIR 1950 E P 162 (V 37) ; 51 
Cri L J 599, Gyanendra Kumar v. 

The Grown 

(1950) AIR 1950 Mad 162 (V 37) : 51 
On L J 525. M. R. S. Mani v. Bist. 
Magistrate, Mathurai 
(1949) AIR 1949 All 148 (V 36) : 50 
Cri L J 214 (PB), Dargadas v. Rex 
(1948) AIR 1943 Bom 384 (V 35) ; 49 
Cri L J 465 (PB), In re, Ra]'dhat 
KbIu Patil 

(1944) AIR 1944 P C 71 (V 31) : 71 
lad App 113, M. and S. M. Ely. Co. 

Ltd. V. Bezwada Mumoipality 
(1933) AIR 1933 Ondh 491(V 20) : 10 
Oudh W N 1041, Mt. Raj Rani v. 

Dwarka Nath , „ 

(1919) AIR 1919 P 0 81 (Y 6) : ILB 


43 Mad 146 . 21 Ori L J 593, Annie 
Besant v. A. G. of Madras 
(1909) 1909 A C 57 : 78 L J K B 124, 

Local Govt. Board v. South Stone- 
ham Union 8 

M. A. Beg, for Petitioners; Advocate General 
for the State. 

ORDER — I have heard the learned counsel 
for the parties at length. Mr. Beg’s, the learned 
counsel appearing for the 19 petitioners' 
argument is manifold and each aspect of hie 
argument will be considered separately. Mr.- 
Raina’s objection was that Mr. Beg should not 
be permitted to argne all the points that he 
has raised because these points were not 
specifically raised in the petitions. There is 
much weight in what Mr. Raina says; but it 
has to be kept in view that the petitions were 
sent by the detenus from Jail where they had 
no legal assistanoe available to them. More- 
over as the petitions have been argued on pure 
points of law and on the interpretation of the 
different provisions of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Preventive Detention Act, 1964 (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘the Act’) I think I should not 
5 deny the detenus the privilege of considering 
all the arguments raised fay their learned 
connsel. Therefore. I heard Mr. Beg, the 
learned connsel for the petitioners, at length, 
g 

2. Another preliminary objection raised by 
Mr. Riina, was that under the Constitution of 

Q India Art. 35-0 an exception has been made 
in the case of State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
This Art. 35.0 reads as under ; 

"No law with respect to preventive deten- 
n tion made by Legislature -of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir whether before or after 
the oommencement of the Constitution (Appli. 
n cation to Jammu & Kashmir) Order, 1954, 

" shall be void on the ground that it is inconsis- 
tent with any of the provisions of this part, 
but any such law shall, to the extent of such 
o inconsistency, cease to have effect on the 
° expiration of five years from the commence- 
ment of the said Order, except as respects 
„ things done or omitted te be dons before the 
expiration thereof." 

This period of 5 years has extended from 
g time to time and the Act is in force now npto 
1974. Bnt this point does not arise m this 
g case because Mr. Beg has not challenged the 
vires of the Act in his argument before me 
but be has assumed the Act as constitutional 
g and has attacked the orders of detention under 
the very provisions of the Act itjelf. 

3. Mr. Beg started his argument with the 
8 observation that under S. 8 of the Act, there 

are diSerent oiroumstanos under which a psr- 
eon can be detained This section is divided, 

8 into two main sections (a) and (b). Under (a) 

(i) the grounds of detention can be security 
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■f>l the Biate or the mamteoance of public order 
aud under (b) (ii) the taamtenance ot snpptlee 
and eecvicea essentia! to the community It la 
common gfon&d that neither (a) (li) nor anb 
eection (b) o{ section 8 applies to the tacts of 
these cas'^s Mr Beg e argument la that the 
■grounds of eecnrity of State and the mainten 
ance ot poblic order cannot be clubbed together 
in the case ot a smglo mdiyidnal The scope 
-of the application of these two prcTieiooa 
namely (i) eecurity of the State and (ii) the 
main tensDCe of public order is entirely diSerent 
and any aingle individoal Cannot be detained 
for both tbe‘>e giounda simnltaneonely Be 
emphasised the point that when detention is 
orderel on the ground ot security ot the State 
no grounds need be given if the detamiog 
authority so tbmhs fit In tbe ca«e of mamten 
ance of public order tbe grounds for detention 
have to be supplied Therefore according to 
him tbe detention order of those persons m 
whose cases both gionnds have been simnltaoe 
ou°ly given are liable to be set a«ide on this 
•ground alone 

The Brguhient is no doubt original but in 
my opinion baa not much force behind it I 
agree with the learned connsef ibat these two 
•gtonncls namely the detention for tbe purpose 
o! security of the state aod tor maiutenance 
«f public order are different m tbeir meaning 
asd coBBOtation Tbe word ‘or has not to be 
TeBd as and He has argued that when tbe 
words of a statute are clear no artificial or 
atraiflsd'eOQStrnctiOD should be permitted 
Tbe word ' or ' should not be interpreted as 
and It IS no doubt true that the cardinal 
rule of interpretation of statutes is that when 
tbe laugnage oi the statute Is cleat no attempt 
ebould be made to fake recourse to external 
nides, and tbe law ebould be applied as it is 
expre^ised by the legislature because the legis 
lature is presumed to be rational and there Is 
always a presumption agamsl ledondaucy 
But all this IS not necereatym this ca<e becanse 
ID epite of the argument of tbe learned Advo- 
<ate Qoueral I agree that the legisUtuie 
-envisaged two different categories under 8 B 
(a) and they have separate s-ooe (or applies 
tion Tbe recnrity of tbe Slate is a graver 
reaacD (ban maintenance of pnbhe order or I 
sbonld say maintenance of public order le a 
minor charge as compared with the security of 
the State > 

A p^sOd may behave m such a mancet as 
to deliver speeches or indulge in other activi 
ties in iting people to violence or pteaebtng 
'CommunaliaiD which may result in distnibanee 
of public order In this case if somebody is 
-detained hia detention can be justified on tbe 
4core of maiatenasceof public order If on the 
other baud tbe aetivitiesof such a man assume 
eneb proportions as for instance loiniog with 


as enemy Or acting lu concert with tbe designs 
of an enemy tbe field of hisactivitiesbecomiug 
so Widens to endanger tbe eecntity or tbe 
eovereignty ot the State bis acts can be deemed 
as a menace to the eecnnty of the State I 
have given only a elmple Jlnstration but ca^es 
can be conceived where disturbance to tbs 
public order can bo the resnlt of a variety ot 
a<'t3 committed by an individual Bimilaily 
there can be many aotions on tbe part of as 
individual which aSect the secniity of the 
State for which his detention may become 
necessary nnder the Act Therefore I agree 
with the learned counsel for the detenns that 
these two bars for detention are ezclosive bn) 
they may m certain cases overlap ea^b other 
becanse tbe activities oi a particular individual 
may m addition to causing disturbance to tbe 
public peace endanger tbe security of the 
State also 

4 I am not impressed with the argument 
of Mr Beg that these two grounds mamten 
ance of pnblio order and eeonnty of the State 
cannot be clubbed together as be has pnt it 
ID defaming one and tbe same individual it 
must be either one or tbe other Cases can be 
conceived m which tbe activities of a person 
(all nnder tbe category of breach of peace as 
well as endauger tbe eecnrity of tbe State Xs 
Bocb 5 case a pereou can be detaised lor both 
each teasoiB Tbis wonld be exactly when a 
person is charged ot difiereot effeseev, be cao 
be tried for different offences during the same 
trial subject to tbe limitations regarding 
joiofier of charges Bimilarly if it is tbougbi 
necessary to detain a perron both for prevent 
iDg him from acting in any manner prejodicial 
to the security ot tbe State and tbe mamten 
ance of public order be can be detained for 
both these purposes simnltaneonely 

6 Ur Beg has made three categories of the 
petitioners In category (a) be has placed tbe 
following eight petitioners viz. Onia Mir 
QnUb Eban Obidya Eban Uutwali Kahia 
Saif n Bin Gbniam Nabi Mohammad laqcob 
aod Mohammad blaqbool lu category (b) be bar 
Included tbe following eleven persons namely 
Gbnlam Kabi Eban, Gbntam Mohammad Konl. 
ObnIsmMobd Noor n Dm Gboiatmu Saqiam 
Altai All Gbniam Jeeiani Hakim Mohammad 
Yasnf, Gbniam Mohammad Yattoo Uasood 
Ahmad and Eazir Ahmed and m tbe last cate 
gory (e) comprises four persons Mohammad 
Maqbooi, Gbniam Eban, 8aif n-diu and Cbidya 
Shan (these four psraens also figure in Cate 
gory (a)} Tbe argnments that apply to cate 
SOtf (a) do to some extent apply to tbe 
detenns m categories (b) and (c) ilia mam 
arguments regarding petitioners of category (a) 
addressed by Mr Beg are that the detention 
orders show that detention of these detenus 
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has been extended from time to time. For 
instance let us Jake the ease of Gnlla Mir. 
Gulls Mir was first detained under the Defence 
of India Rales. By Government. Order No. 
ISD-145 of 1938 dated 5-1-1968 he was for 
the first time detained under the Act while he 
was in detention. He was asked ta make hia 
cepresentation by means of a further order 
No. ISD.250 of 1968 dated 12.1-1968 and hia 
nase was considered by the Board. The Beard 
tendered its advice by means of its D. 0. 
No. PDA-121/68 dated 3-6-1968. This deten- 
tion order was confirmed by the Government 
hy means of order No ISD.585 of 1968 dated 
26-6-1968. 

A farther Government Order No. I8D.76 of 
1969 dated 23.4.1969 was communicated to this 
detenu wherein the Government considered it 
necessary to continue his detention beyond 
29-4-1969. the date on which his detention 
would come to an end and they modified their 
earlier order dated 5.1.1968 under snb.B. (l) 
of B. 14 of the Act and ordered his detention 
npto the expiry of the Act or a maximum 
period of two years from the date of his deten- 
tion, whichever would be earlier. Mr. Beg 
argued that the Government had no snch 
power. According to him the word 'modify' 
indicated or connoted reduction and not exten- 
sion. For this he drew support from the 
language of S. 13 (2) of the Act itself. This 
sub-section reads as under: 

"Nothing contained in this section shall affect 
the powgr of the Government to revoke cr 
moiify' the detention order at any earlier 
time.” 

He argued that when a word had been used m 
a particular Act, the same meaning should be 
given to that word throughout that Act and it 
would not be permissible to interpret or under- 
stand the word in different senses in the 
different sections of the same Act. 

The word 'modify’ clearly in sob-s. (2) of 
8. 13 of the Act indicated that the modification 
would be towards reduction of the period and 
therefore the order of the Government in 
interpreting the word 'modify' by extending 
the term of the detention of the detenu was 
illegal. 

Tqis argument in my opinion has no force. 
The word ‘modify’ according to the dictionary 
meaning out of the many meanings assigned 
to It, means 'to make a baeio or important 
change in to change the form or properties of 
for a definite purpose’. Furthermore this word 
has been the Bubjeot of so much comment in 
different rnlings of the Supreme Court pertain- 
mg to this very State when the provisions of 
^rt. 370 of the Constitution of India were 
mterpreted. It was first considered in P. p. 
Iiakhanpal v. State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
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(1955) 2 S 0 R 1101 : (AIR 1956 SC 197) and 
then again in Puranlal Lakhanpal v. President 
of India, (1962) 1 S 0 R 688 at p. 692 ; (AIB 
1961 BO 1519 at p. 1621) and lastly in Writ 
Petn. No. Ill of 1968, Bampat Ptakash v. 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, D/- 10-10-1968 
(SO) wherein it has been held that : 

We have already pointed out that the 
power to make exceptions implies that the 
President can provide that a particular provi- 
sion of the Oonstitntion would not apply to 
that State. If, therefore, the power is given 
to the President to efface in effect any provi- 
sion of the Constitution altogether in its ap. 
plication to the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
it seems that when he is also given the power 
to make modifications that power should be 
considered m its widest possible amplitude. If 
he could efi'aoa a particular provision of the 
Constitution altogether in its application to 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, we see no 
reason to think that the Constitution did not 
intend that he should have the power to amend 
a particular provision in its application to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. It.-eeems to 
us that when the Constitution usedcthe word 
"modification” m Art. 870 (1), the intention 
was that the President would have (he power 
to amend the provisions of the Oonstitntion if 
be so thought fit in their application to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir.” 

It further held that : 

"Thus, ID law, the word "modjfy’r! may jnst 
mean ’vary’ i.e. amend, and when AitJ'370 (1) 
says that the President may apply the provi- 
sions of the Constitution to the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir with snoh modifications 
as he may by order specify, it means that he 
may vary (i.e. amend) the provisions of the 
Constitution in its application to the State of 
Jammn and Kashmir. We are. therefore, of 
opinion that in the context of the Constitu- 
tion we must give the widest effect to the 
meaning of the word "modification” used in 
Art. 870 (1) and in that sense it includes an 
amendment. There is no reason toTimit the 
word "modification” as used in Art. 370 (1) 
only to such modification as do not make any 
"radical transformation." 

Further even under the Constitution as is 
clear from the above remarks the word 
"modify” has to be given the amplest con- 
notation inclndmg radical transformation 
The word ''modify” in sab-s. (2) of 8. 18 of 
the Act does not at all indicate that it is used 
in the sense of reduetion of the period,^ modi- 
fication may be by reducing the term, it may 
be changing the place of detention or by pro- 
viding further amenities or curtailing them. 
There is no technical definition of the word 
“modify” in the Act. This argument cannot 
at all help the petitioners. 


Ohidya Khan v. State (J. N. Bhat J.) 
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6 The tecoad argument of Mr Beg waa 
baeed on 6 14 of the Act Ee eaid that the 
GoTemmeot coaid only revoke or modify the 
order parsed nnder aab s (2) of 8 8 of the 
Act Sabs (2) of 6 3 empowers the follow 
mg officers to pa a the order of detention 

(a) Divisional Commissioners 

(b) District Magistrates 

Therefore according to Mr Beg the power of 
Government wonld be limited to reveke or 
modify the orders passed by these two offi'*er3 
only and not passed by the Government itself 
In the first place it would look strange that 
the Oovernment could revoke or modify an 
order parsed by some subordinate officer bat 
would be powerless to do the same when the 
order was passed by it The Goveromentis 
definitely a superior authority to the officers 
mentioned therein Apart from this implied 
fallacy in the argument of Mr Beg tbs langn 
age of S 14 is very clear It says teaviog 
BMde the portion dealing with o 21 of the 
General Qlanees Act that 

a detention order may at any time 
be revoked or modified by the Gevemment 
notwitbstandmg that the order has been made 
by any officet mentioned m sQb.s (2) of 8 3 
It gives a wider power to the Government 
Bsmely tiotwithstaodiog that the order has 
been made by any officer mentionod la 
sab-e (2) of 8 8 The plain langaege mg 
gests that the Government has power to 
modify or revoke an order pas ed by iteelf as 
also an order parsed by the officers mentioned 
in mb e (2) of S 8 Kotwitbstanding cles'-Iy 
means even if and not 'only if This is a 
very cleat provision and the argument of 
Mr Beg has no force m it 

7 Allied With this part of the argument 
Mr Beg argued that the power was vested in 
the Government and net in the Chief Minister 
fiecansa the Chief MiofaVet dief not coostitute 
the Government In this behalf be referred 
to the Webetet s dictionary meaning of the 
word Government which is 

the body o( persons that constitutes the 
governing authority of a partunlar nnit or 
organization as (a) the official* collectively 
comprising the Governing bodyicf a political 
unit and conatitatiog ths organi»ation as an 
agency (a world in which Government are 
highly and eflcctively re»oIved toworktoge 
ther_P D Roo evell) ' 

I The word Government has not keen defined 
in the Oonstitulion of India or in onr Consti 
(ntion Oars is a parliamentary democracy 
Xbe reapoo-ibility of the mmi^ters is joint and 
several They function Collectively as well as 
individually Any order of an lodtvidca! 
mini ter concerning bis portfolio will be deem 


ed to be an order of the Government The 
same principle is laid m the Rules of Basinet 
aI*o The Chief Minister is lu charge of the 
Home portfolio He represents (he Govern 
ment so far as the affsirs of law and order are 
concerned and bis de ision on any eucbmattei 
will be considered to be a decision of the 
Government He has applied bis mind aod 
then passed the relevant order Under the 
Rnles of Business farther the orders of the 
Government are to be authenticated by the 
Secretary oonceraed of the particular depart- 
ment In this case the affidavit of the Home 
Secretary is eoffie ent on behalf of the Govern 
ment and he is the proper person to sweir an 
affidavit in this bebslf Reference may be made 
in this behalf to AIR 1950 E P 1C2 Tbi^re 
fore even this argument of Mr Bag fads As 
each the petitions of the petitioners of Cate 
gory (a) fail and are IiaCls to be diamis*ei bet 
the cases of fonr petitioners viz Mobd Ma^ 
bool Gbnlam Eban Saif u dm and Cbidya 
Ehan tall m Category (e) al o The cases of 
their detention will he considered under that 
category also no matter that thay are not ea 
titled to be released on the arguments advanc 
ed for thsm as being contamed m category (a) 
6 The ctses of eleven detenus of Category 
(b) were argued oo the following basie namely 
that tbe«e people were detained both with 
a view to preventing them from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to (be eecnrity of the State 
aod the maintenance of the poblio order Dif 
ferent orders in tbe csie of different detence 
under this catego y were pa3*ed Bnb egneot 
to these initial orders of detention they wets 
foither loformei by different orders to tbo 
effect that in porsuancs of S 8 read with 
8 13A of tbe Act tbe said detenus are in. 
formed that it is against the public interest to 
di 8 . 1 o 30 the facts or to commuorate to theta 
tbo grounds on which their detention ordera 
Save deen arfliW* JlrAa- iP «P oi' .th? .A.V 
grounds of detention have to be di8''Iosed to 
tbe person who is affected by tbe order and 
tbe maximum tune provided for comtnenpat 
ing the grouada of detention to such a person 
j3 ten days from the date of detention He 
bss to he afforded the earliest opportunity o' 
makiDg representation to tbo Goveroment 
agaio-t the order but there is a proviso addec 
to this section which reads as nnder 

Provided that ncthiagm this eobse tion 
shall apply to tbe case of any person detained 
wi’h a view to pieveuting him from a‘*tiDg m 
any manner prejodicial to tbe ee^ority of the 
State if the antbotity making the order by 
the same or a euhaequent order dire ts that 
tbe person detained may be informed that it 
wonld be against public inteiea‘‘ to commusi' 
cata to him tbe grounds on which the deteo. 
tion order has been made ’ 
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Mr. Beg laid muoh emphaais on the scope of 
a pioviao. He referred to page 45 of Bindra’s 
Interpretation of Statutes. The function of a 
proviso has been discusaed in a number of 
authorities and this Court also his had ocob* 
sion to discuss the scope of a proviso in many 
cases but the general principle underlying the 
interpretation of a proviso is to take out a 
particular class of cases from the general 
language of the mam enactment and its effect 
is confined to those very eases. See AIR 1944 
P C 71, Halsbnry Laws of England 2nd Ed., 
Vol 81, para 605 at page 484, AIR 1950 Bom 
45. As was said in Annie Besant v. A. G. of 
Madras, I L E 43 Mad 146 : (AIR 1919 P 0 
31) “there is no magic in the words of a pro- 
viso.” Its only effect is to place a limitation 
on the principal enactment. See AIR 1933 
Oudh 491. Lord Maonaughten in Local 
Government Board v. South Stoneham Union, 
1909 A 0 57, remarked that "I think the pro- 
viso is a qualifioation on the enactment which 
is expressed in terms too general to be quite 
accurate.” A proviso which is in fact and in 
substance a proviso, can only operate to deal 
with a case which but for it would have fallen 
within the ambit of the seot'on to which the 
proviso is a proviso. 

I do not think that this academic discussion 
about the scope of the proviso should detain 
ns. All that the proviso to S. 8 of the Act 
meins is that if a person is detained with a 
view to preventing him from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to the secutity of the State 
the detaining authority may refuse to disclose 
the grounds of the detention if it would be in 
his opinion against the public interest to com- 
municate to him the grounds of his detention. 
Bo in other words it means that grounds have 
to be supplied to a person detained in every 
other case except where he is detained with a 
view to preventing him from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to the security of the State. 
Applying this principle to the concrete facts 
of the cases of the petitioners contained in 
oategory (b), it is understandable that the de- 
taining authority in these eases, the Govern- 
iJient, did not think it fit in the public interest 
to communicate to the detenus the grounds 
of their detention so far as the security of the 
State was concerned. This the detaining autho- 
rity had the power to do and in spite of the 
forosfnl argument of Mr. Beg I think this is 
the only simple, plausible and rational inter- 
pretation of this proviso. Therefore so far as 
the detention of these persons with a view .to 
preventing them from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to the security of the State is con- 
cerned, the Government is perfectly at liberty 
to withhold the grounds from them in the 
jpublic interest. It is very well settled that the 
Uatisfaotion has to be of the detaining autho- 


rity and the Court, unless it is proved that 
the order of detention is liable to be set aside 
on some other ground, cannot substitute its 
own opinion, so far as the satisfaction is con- 
cerned, for the opinion of the detaining antho 
rity. Reference may be made to AIR 1951 
Assam 14 and AIR 1950 Mad 162. 

9. But the detaining authority was bound to 
disclose or oommunicata the grounds of deten. 
tion to the detennes under the first part of 
S 8 of the Act, so far as maintenance of 
public order is concerned. That has admittedly 
not been done in this case or m other words 
no grounds have been oommnnieated to the 
detenus for detaining them for oansing dis- 
turbance to the public order. The learned 
counsel for the State, Mr. Rama, relied on 
sub-s. (2) of S. 3 of the Act which is m the 
following words . 

“Nothing in sub.s. (l) shall require the 
authority to disclose facts which it oouBidera 
to be against the public interest to disclose.” 
The learned Advocate General argued that 
the Government was well within its rights in 
not disclosing the facts which in these cases 
meant the grounds for their detention to the 
detenus as m the opinion of the detaining 
authority such a disclosure was against the 
publio interest. But I am afraid, this is an 
argument without any substance. In the first 
place this sub-section lays down that the de- 
taining authority can refuse to disclose the 
facts if in the public interest it is necessary to 
do so. But facts are entirely different from 
grounds. 

In my opinion this is exactly against the 
case of a charge. If a charge is framed against 
an acouEBd person, the basic matter of his 
having committed an offence is disclosed in the 
charge. All those facta which have led the 
Magistrate or the Judge to that conclusion 
need not be and are not mentioned in the 
charge. Similarly there may be hundred and 
one facts or acts committed by an individual 
which collectively may afford a ground for his 
detention. The facts may not be and need not 
be mentioned bat the ground has to be, The 
grounds are the basis of the allegation and 
the facts are the evidence upon which the 
allegations are based. In this view I am sup- 
ported by a Division Bench authority of the 
Calcutta High Court reported as AIR 1951 
Cal 194. Therefore the detention of these 
detenus of category (b) is invalid so fat as 
the second reason of their detention namely 
maintenance of public order is concerned. 
Authorities need not be cited for the proposi- 
tion of law that failure to communicate the 
grounds to the detenu, when he is in law en-j 
titled to be told about the gronnds, renders 
the detention illegal. Reference may be made! 
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to AIB 1949 All 148 (F£) and AIB 1943 Bom 
884 (FB) Even vagne gioonds have been beld 
to be SD^Cjent to joTaljdste tbe detention Sea 
AIE 1951 Simla 157 

10 Tbe learned Advocate General m the 
first place argned that tbe reason of main 
tenaoce of public order is incladed m tbe 
reason of detention as envisaged in the seen 
rits^ of tbe State. This argument has not at 
all impressed me as I have pointed ont earlier 
Besides the Legislatnre has used two different 
and definite expressions which are eeparated 
by the word or m 8 6 (1) (a) (i) namely 
preventing a person from acting m any 
manner prejndiciat to the eecanty of the State 
Or the maintenance of public order Mr Beg 
bae rightly argned that no snpeiflnity is to be 
atfiibnted to the Legislature tbe Legislature 
la presumed to have laid down what it intend 
ed and each word or ezpre.3ion or proviaion 
in as e^a^tmest has to be given due weight 
and its iig^t place 

11 An attempt was made by Mr Rama to 
advance an alternative argument and that was 
i! the detention is good without diecloeute of 
grounds so far as the eecanty of tbe State is 
concerned ^00 bseefil can accrue to tbe de< 
tenaes even if tbeir detention on the ground 
of the maintenance of public order for want of 
supply of grounds is Ud because tbe detenue 
can be detained on the first cause alone, the 
eeeond ground can be safely ignored But I am 
not impressed with tbie argument because in 
tbe first place the detenus have been denied 
the right given- to them under the law to 
know tbe grounds of their detention so far as 
their detention for mainteuancs of public order 
is concerned Tbe liberty of a citizen has been 
encroached npou and he is put behind the bars 
without a fair trial without au opportunity of 
allowug him to be defended in a proper tnal 
4A' Asw Kg^tlr detgaei {lui .‘Aw 

of a Citizen is one of tbe fondameutal rights 
eDshimed and guaranteed under tbe Gonsti 
tuticn of India. Therefore any attempt os tbe 
part oi the Execotive to in any way curtail 
or interfere with the liberty of a ctiizeu 
should be put down with a heavy band 
Secondly if the detenus had been given the 
grounds of their detention for the mamten 
ance of public order, they would have made a 
representation against tbeir detention They 
might have shown snob strong reasone as 
would compel tbe detaining authority to 
cEiange their amd eo far as their detention is 
MDcetned at least under tbs head of the mam 
‘ensn''e of public order This maintenance of 
public order has an intimate connection with 
the secniity o{ the Stale the learned Advocate 
General tried to call it a epecies under tbe 
femes secsrity cf Ibe Stats 


Even if that argument is not accepted m 
Into tbs detenus may bring to the notice of 
tbe detaining authority facts which would 
make them change then mind about their 
whole detention Thirdly the detaining autbo 
rity may think of releasing the deieucs so 
far as tbe de^'ention under tbe publio security 
IS concerned But at tbe same timh it may be 
e'lH apprehensive abont tbeir activities ois 
tncbing the public order Therefore tbe de 
tenne have been deprived of making a 
representation as no grounds have been com 
mnnicated to them and therefore it cannot be 
ruled ont that the detention is DDDece°3try and 
uncalled for for they might have eatisfied the 
detaining anthonty that there was no ground 
eo fat as tbe maintenanoe of publio oidec wss 
concerned In these circomstances even if the 
order of detention preventing them from 
acting m any zuenaer ptejalioial to tbe aesa 
rity of tbe State is concerned, is unasaiilabU 
tbe reason for tbeir detention without giving 
them tbe ground for eneb detention is nuioati 
fied and illegal eo far thair detention for tea 
eons of public order was concerned Tbs latter 
defect affects the former detention order also 
which ate akio and allied to each other lo 
my opinion tbe whole order of detention i« 
illegal and therefore (be detention order of 
these eleven pereone of category (b) is bad in’ 
law and they have to be set at liberty 

12 Now I take category (c) dealing with 
tbe cases of font persons nemaly Mohammad 
Maqtool Gbniam Kban Balf n-din and Obtdya 
Kban From tbe affidavits of tbe Bom^ Secre- 
tary it would appear that they have been 
detained for preventing them from acting in 
any manner prejndiclal to the aecurity of tbe 
State and maintenance of publio order It la 
tbe esse of tbe 8ta*e that fbair order was 
passed by tbe Government the Chief Miniatef 
wee eatisfied abont their activities which 

leaned counsel appearing for the petitionera 
Ur Beg presented four original Orders eerved 

on these people eigned by tbe Secretary t» 
Government Home Department These are 
cycloetyled copies and m the orders which were 
bended over to tbe detenus the important 
words are 

•' You are hereby Informed that your 
detention was ordered on grounds spicified in 
tbe Anoexure appended hereto which aUo 
contained (acta relevant thereto except those 
wbi^ I consider to be against tbe pnblic inte- 
rest to disclose ” 

In tbe file preserved by the Government ins- 
tead of the word I the word Oovernoent 
baa been aubatilnted Mr Beg made a very 
lOTg and forceful argomeot on Ibis eccount. 
Be argued that the original orders are those 
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whioh are produced by him, which were pro- 
perly Signed by the Home Secretary and were 
given to the detenna concerned. Tne Home 
Secretary waa not one of the authorities 
mentioned in the Act who could pass auoh an 
order nor did he figure anywhere in the scheme 
of the Act in his individual capacity. The 
authorities who were competent to pass an 
order of detention were either the Govern- 
ment, the Divisional Oommiaaioner or the Die. 
triot Magistrate. According to him there had 
been tampering with the records by the Gov- 
ernment may be after these petitions were 
filed. Becordshave been tempered with, argued 
Mr. Beg, forgeries committed and to crown 
all this, false affidavits have been sworn by 
no less an official than the Home Secretary 
himself. 

Such a state of affairs discloses rather a serious 
situation portraying absolute chaos and play- 
ing with the liberty of the aubjeot and throw- 
ing to wind all rules and canons of decency. 
He suggested that proper proceedings should 
be initiated against the concerned officers for 
forgery, tampering with the records and per. 
jury. The learned Advocate General replied 
that the orders were actually passed by the 
Government, it is only through some clerical 
mistake that the word “I” instead ot the 
‘ Government” appears in the orders served 
upon the detenus. The whole mistake was 
a bona fide one, the Home Secretary had sworn 
an affidavit that it was the Chief Minister, 
in.oharge of the Home portfolio, who was 
satisfied and it waa on his satisfaction that these 
people had been detained. Without making 
that much of the comment as the state of 
affairs deserves, the legal position that emer- 
gea is whatever be the intention of the Gov- 
ernment or whatever may have happened be- 
hind the back of these detenues they are served 
with an order whioh is not in accordance with 
law. Tney have been explicitly told that the 
Home Secretary considers it against public 
interest to disclose the grounds of their deten- 
tion. The Home Secretary as such, as remar- 
ked earlier, has no loons standi m himself to 
pass or consider any order of detention. The 
orders served on these four detenus are clearly 
therefore, illegal and they cannot be any longer 
detained on the ground of such orders. These 
four petitioners also deserve to be set free. 

13. The cases of the remaining three dete- 
nus Kaka Earn, Mohd. Akbar and Mohd. 
Taqub do not disclose any defect on which their 
orders of detention can be quaehed. Their peti- 
tions ate therefore diemissed. 

15. The result is that the petitions of Mob- 
ammad Maqbool, Gulab Khan, Saif.u-Bin, 
Chidya Khan (category (c) and Ghulam Nabi 
Khan, Qhnlam Mohammad Koul. Ghulam 
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Mohammed, (Noor-u.din, Ghnlam-u-Saqlam^ 
Altaf Ali, Ghulam Jeelsni, Hakim Mohammad 
Yusuf, Ghulam Mohammad Yatoo, Masood 
Ahmad and Nazir Ahmed (of category (o) ) are 
acoepted and they shall be set at liberty im- 
mediately. The petitions of the rest of the 
petitioners namely Gnla Mir, Mutwali Nakia, 
Mohammad Yaqoob, Ghulam Nabi, Kaka Bam. 
Mohd. Akbar and Mohd. Yaqub stand dismis- 
aed. The petitions of Khaliq Guru and Jahan. 
gir Khan have become infrnotnous as it le 
stated that these two petitioners have been 
since released, according to the affidavit of the- 
Home Seoretary. - — 

Order accordingly. 
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(MYSORE HIGH COURT) 

M. Sadasivayta, 

Chmnaya Ohettiar, Petitioner v.' State of 
Mysore, Bespondent. 

Criminal Eevn. Petn. No. 276 ot 1968, D/- 
28-7-1968. 

' Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 107, 112 — 
Preliminary order under S. 112 — Past 
misconduct of person proceeded . against 
— Not sufficient to justify order-rMagis- 
trate must be satisfied that likelihood of 
breach of peace exists, 

A Magistrate cannot proceed undejc S. 107 
of the Criminal P. 0. to make a prehmmaty 
order under S. 112 thereof merely on the past 
misconduct of the person Bonght-/to be pro. 
oeeded agamst. There must be information of 
a nature which convinces him that there is 
likelihood of a breach of the pBaoe.’'p,<(Psra.3) 
When, therefore, on the face of it the pre- 
liminary order does not show that the Magis- 
trate was of the opinion that there was a 
likelihood of the breach of the peace being 
caused, the preliminary order cannot be sus- 
tained. (1963) 1 Mys L J 260, Eel. on. 

. (Para 4) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras. 
(1966) 1966-1 Mys L J 260 : (1966) 6 
Law Rep 7, Dodde Goivda v. State 
ol Mysore S’ 

(1940) AIR 1940 Mad 23 (V 27) : 50 
Mad L W 668 (FB), In re, Muthu- 
ssvsmi Chettiar S 

E. Shivashankar Bhat, for Petitioner, G. M. 
Rego for State Public Prosecutor, for Respon- 
dent. 

ORDER : — This revision petition is directed' 
against a preliminary order dated 10-6.1968 
made by the Snb-Pivisional Magistrate, Manga- 
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Bt&te of MraoioT 

lots ooder S 112 Crtmioal P 0 Tfae 
petiticcer in this OiimiDsl Bevieicn Petition 
^as reepocdeni No 8 m that prelimisarr 
order B? that preliminary order the present 
petitioner (along with others ehown as the 
Te^pcndents in that order) baa been called 
opon to ebow cause as to why he ehoold not 
be ordered to execote a bond id a earn of 
Bs 1 GOO and to fomiab two aaieiiea each in 
a like BOO for beeping peaco for a period of 
-one year 

2 The mam contention which has been 
urged by Mr K Sbivaehanbar Bbat learned 
advocate appearing for the petitioner is that 
the said preliminary order merely makes a 
citation of certain past incidents and that it 
■does not contain any material on the face 
o! it to ehow that the Magistrate bad formed 
an opinion that there was anScient yroand for 
proceeding onder 8 107 Oiimisal P C 

3 So far as the present petitioner is con 
cerned the only fact which bad been cued 
against him is that the petitioner was a nued 
xowdy who was the bead of a gang which had 
taken active pari m the commanal trouble m 
Mangalore and was ee(pon<ibIe for acts of 
dtooliganum 

The preliminary order has been read oot 
before me by the learned ccae^el It wocld 
appear from the citaiion in that preliminary 
order that tofotmaUoa had been laid by the 
Oiicle loepectoi of Pali e Mangalore Circle 
dielore the Magistrate that from the mci 
dents which had taken place on the 18tb 
19tb and 20th April 1966 there was the 
likelihood of the r«epandeQte committing 
bTea''b of the pesos fiat as contended by 
Mr Sbivaebankar Bbat there is nothing id 
this preliminary order to ehow that cn the 
said information which had been placed by 
the Circle Inspector of Police the Magietrate 
.tAnnuid ^ ^iiunn iiiti vir/svnSvr.vin> 

ground for proceeding under 8 107 of the 
Criminal P 0 In the aVence of rnatenai to 
show that the Magistrate bad formed each ao 
opinion be could not proceed under 8 107 of 
the Criminal P C to make a preliminary 
order onder 8 112 of the Criminal P C When 
on the face of it tho preliminary order doea 
not ehow that (he Magistrate was of the 
opinion tbas there was sufficient ground for 
piocseding under 8 107 oi the Criminal P C 
that order stands vitiated In a decision of 
this Ojurt whrb has leen reported in 1966 1 
MyeLJ260 DoddeOowdav State of Mysore 
Saotbceh J after referring to a Fall Bench 
decision of the Madras High Court AIB 19-fO 
Mad 23 ha> stated as follows 

The eaiddecision etates that a.tion taken 
under 8 112 Criminal P 0 constitotesa 
-judicial act and therefore the Magi trata 


Ahdol Hameed Khan 

ehoold not act arbitrarily There must be 
information of a natore which convinces him 
that there is likelihood of a breach of the 
peace It is impoesible to formulate a hard 
end fast rule with regard to the natnie of the 
information on which a Magistrate should act 
What IS reasonably sofficient to latisfy a 
Magistrate must depend on the paitioohr 
sitoation While there most be something 
more than the past miaccnduct of the persons 
proceeded against to jostify a notice being 
eervcd upon bus the Oode does not require 
the information to show the particular act 
which 13 in contemplation at the time The 
Magistrate mnst be satisSed that there is a 
likelihood of a breach of the peace What will 
satisfy bun must depend on the particalar 
facts of the case 

Therefore there mnit bs something more than 
mere past misconduct of the person eougbt to 
be proceeded against and the Magistrate mnst 
he tatiaded that there is a likelihood of the 
breach of the peace 

4 In the absence of any material on the 
face of that preliminary order to show that 
the Sfagiairate bad been estisded that there 
was a likelihood of the bcesch of tbs peace 
being censed by the present petitioner the 
preliminary order in so fer as it relates to tbs 
petitioner cannot be eostamed This revision 
petition IS allowed and the preliminary orderk 
IQ so far as li pertems to the pte*ettt petitionee 
IS set aside 

Bevision allowed 


1970 CrI Ii 3 113 (Yol 76 C H 31) 

(MYSORE HIGH COURT) 

H House Qowda, C J ahd 0 Hossiaa J 
Btate of Mysore, Complainanf Appellant 
y Abdul Hameed Eban, Acco'ei— Bespondent 
flnunlwJ A^iywaJ JJp 423 JB6.7,-J}/ 54 

1968 

Criminal P C (1898), S 344— War- 
rants to secure attendance of witnesses 
issued at the instance of prosecution — 
Police neither serving them nor return- 
ing them to Courl--Witnesses absent on 
due date— Prosecution asking for further 
adiournmenf on ground that police was 
otherwise busy— Prosecution held, not 
diligent and Magistrate justified in refu 
sing further adjournment and pronounc- 
ing decision on available evidence 

(Paras 2 and 3) 
Q M Bego for Blais Foblio Prosecutor for 
Appeliant 31 31 Jagudar, for Bespondeni 
JUDGMENT — This appeal filed by the 
State endec Section 417 Crimms! P ^ 
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1970 Ori. L. J; • G. A. Natarajan v. Repablio of India (A. Misra J.) 


Sa diceoted againafc the judgment of the 
First Class Magistrate, Aurad m G, 0. 
^ 0 . 47/2 of 1967 on his file. The learned 
.Magistrate acquitted the respondent who 
was charged and tried for an offence ponish- 
-able under Section 304-A of the I, P. Code. 

2. The ease of the prosecution ia that cn 
■3-2-1967 at about 5 p. m. the respondent was 
driving a bus bearing Nc. MYI 3135 from 
Kusnoor to Bidar in a rash and negligent 
manner and dashed against a cart driven by 
"the deceased Maharudrappa and as a reeult 
‘Of this collision Mahsrudrappa died on the 
■spot and therefore, the respondent was liable 
to answer a ohaige for an offence under Sec- 
diion 804-A of the I. P. Code. Though the 
incident took place on 9-2-1937, charge-sheet 
against (he respondent was placed on 25 5- 
196 f. No witnesses were in attendance and 
■therefore at the instance of the prosecutor 
■the case was adjourned to 25.7-1967. On that 
■day, that is> 25-7-1967, one witness was pre- 
sent in Court and he was examined. He did 
aoh support the case of the prosecution. The 
^prosecutor prayed for issue of warrants to 
ffour other witnesses pleading his inability to 
•bring them to the Court. The Court issued 
bailable warrants and posted the ease to 18 8- 
1967. On 18-8-1967, no witness for the prose- 
■cution was present. The bailable warrants 
<that were issued at the inatance of the prose, 
•oulor were handed over to the police for 
service. The Police teicher served them on 
the witnesses nor returned the warrants as 
■nnserved. The learned Magistrate refused to 
grant an adjournment to the Prosecutor and 
-filosed the case and on the evidence adduced 
-entered acquittal in favour of respondent. It 
is the correctness and legality of th-s judg- 
ment that IS challenged m this appeal. 

3. It is clear from the narration of facts 
^above that the prosecution was not at all 

diligent. Once the Prosecutor prayed for 
warrants and secured them it was the 
duty of the prosecution to serve the warrants 
on the several witnesses and bring and exa- 
mine them in court. The explanation offered 
by the prosecution that because the Police 
were otherwise busy, they could not serve 
the warrants against the several prosecution 
, Witnesses, is far from eatifsctory. In 
circnmetances, we are of the opinion that the 
learned Magistrate was perfectly just’fied in 
refusing to grant an adjournment to the pm- 
seoution and proceeding to pronounce the 
judgment on the material placed on record. 
We do not find any reason to interfere wit 
the order of acquittal passed by the Isarne 
Magistrate. This appeal, therefore, fails and 

'the same is dismissed. . , 

Appeal dism’SEBU. 


1970 Cri. L. J. 113 (Yol. 76, C. 32) 
(ORISSA HIGH COURT) 

A. Misba, j. 

G. A. Natarajan, Appellant v. Republic of 
India, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 48 of 1967, D/- 1.5 
1969. 

Anti-Corruption Laws (Amendment) 
Act. (1967), S. 2 (1) (b). (2) and (3)-Trial 
started under provisions of Prevention of 
Corruption Act (1947) as it stood prior to 
deletion of S. 5 (3) by 1964 Amending 
Act Appeal against conviction pending 
on 5-5-1967 when 1967 Amending Act came 
into force— Appellete Court has to re- 
mand case for retrial under S. 2 (3) irres- 
pective of whether provisions of S. 5 (3) 
of old Act were observed or not in the 
trial. (Para 3) 

R. N. Misra, for Appellant, Government 
Advocate, for Respondent. 

JUDGMENT: — The appellant has filed an 
application for setting aside the conviction and 
sentence and remanding the case for fresh 
disposal to the Court below, in view of the 
provisions enacted m the Anti.Corruption 
Laws (Amendment) Act, 1967, The judgment 
in this case convicting the appellant was deli, 
vered on 29-4-67 and the appeal before this 
Court was filed on 1-5-67. The Anti.Oorrapfion 
Laws (Amendment) Act came into force on 
5-5*67. Therefore, it is urged that under sub- 
ES. (2) and (3) of S. 2 of the said Amending 
Act, 1967, this case has to be remanded for 
re trial. 

2. Learned Government-Advocate, while 
not diepuiing the afatemenfs of fact, contends 
that the judgment of the Sjecial Judge shows 
that the appellant was prosecuted and convict- 
ed keeping in view sub-s, (3) of S. 5 of the 
1947 Act as it stood before its deletion under 
the 1964 Amending Aof. To such a case, the 
provisions of the 1967 Amending Act on which 
reliance has been placed by learned couDsel 
for appellant will not apply. 

3. On a consideration of the relevant pro- 
visions, in my opinion, the contention of 
learned Government-Advocate cannot be ac- 
cepted and the prayer of appellant must he 
sustained. The trial in this case started under 
the provisions of the Prevention of Corruption 
Act, 1947 as they stood prior to the amend- 
ment in 1964. By the 1964 Amending Act, 

S. 5 (3) was deleted and in its place sub-s. (l) 
(e) was substituted. Section 2 (1) (b) of the 
1967 Amending Act iaja down that notwith- 
standing any judgment or order of any Court, 
Euh-s, (3) of S. 5 as it etood immediately be. 
fore the commencement of th e 1964 Act, shall 
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apply BQd eball be deemed always to h^ve 
applied to Bod m felation to trials of offeoees 
ponisbable onder eab e (2) of 8 5 of the 1947 
Act pending before any Conit immediately 
before encb commencement 8nb seeiiOQ (2) of 
S 2 permits the accnsed to demsnd in pend 
ing cases that the trial ehonld proceed from 
tbe stage at wbiob it was immediately before 
the commencement of the 1964 Act and it is 
obligatory on the Oonrt to comply with this 
demand Bob section (8) provides for removal 
of doobts relating to appeals and revisiona 
against any judgment, order or sentence 
pending immediately before the commence 
ment of the 1967 Amending Act as welt as 
those filed alter each commencement The 
present case comes nndei tbo former category 
iTbe appeal was filed on 1 S C7 and was pend 
ing iimDeAia\%\^^lnTe ttia cnmmencetawi\ tfl 
the 1967 Amending Act In encb cases, the 
provision is that any Court where each appeal 
or application for revision is pending shall 
remand the case for trial in conformity With 
the provisions of this eecUon The eaid provi 
Bionmakes no reference as to the manner m 
wbicb the trial Oonrt has dealt with it or if 
the trial Oonrt bad proceeded on the basis of 
anb B (S) of 8 5 of tbs old Act Therefore 
this appeal clearly comes Within the aforesaid 
provision and has to be remanded foe re trial 
iQ conformity with the ptovisiona as laid down 
IQ the Amending A^t 

4 Bence, I allow the appeal, set aside the 
conviction and senten'e and direct tbs) tbs 
case be remanded to the Bpeclal Judge for 
trial and disposal in conformity with the pro* 
vuione contained in the 1967 Amending Act 
Appeal allowed 


1970 CrI L J 114 (Vol 76, C H 33) 
(ORISSA HIGH COURT) 

Q E UtSPa iRD S Acbaqta, JJ 

Bwarika Misra Appellant v State, Bes> 
pond cut 

Criminal Appeal No 124 of 1966 D/ 6 12 
1963 agamst order of 6 J i Bofangir Kala 
hanai.D/ 8151966 

Penal Code (1860) Ss S6 97, 302, 34 
and 149 — In a free fight there exists no 
right of private defence (Evidence Act 
(1872), S 105). 

When there is a free Sgbt, that means when 
both the parties come determined to fight 
withont there being corrc<ipondmg rights of 
private defence no party is entitled to the 
protection of law party and the mem 
bers thereof are responsible for the illegal acta 
can ed by them In a essa where (he fa-^ts 
reveal a free Qjbt between two or more gronps 


Stats (G K Misra J) 1970 Orl UJ. 

of persons and a person dies of injanes 
ceived in each a fight and out of the six 
acdused five are acqnitted the prosecotion most 
cstsbiiib beyond reasonable donbt that tba 
ac(iaaed who was not acgniited earned tba 
injQiies on the deceased so as to bo responsiblo 
therefor Held that the prosecntion failed to 
prpve this (Obiter If the five aecnsed were 
DO) acquitted all or some of them could have 
bee° convicted under B 802/84 or 8 802/149 
I 0 ) (Paras 4 and S) 

j E Mobanty, for Appellant Standing 
Ootm*el for Beapondeot 
(I K HISBJl 3 ^ Tba appellant h^ been 
convicted under 8 802 Penal Code and sen> 
tencod to imprisonment for life Originally 
6 accused persons stood trial nndet Ss B02/S4 
?> tA \biVGi Win 

acquitted 

2 The prcsecntion case may be stated in 
brief The deceased BalacAm Batpatby iDokhu 
shyam(P W 6) and Ananda (P W lOJaietbe 
eons cl Sndam Batpatby (P W 11) The as. 
cased ate all agnates There is no dispnte that 
tbefc I] long standing family ironble between 
the Misras and tbe Batpatbys 19 8 65 was n 
JaniDaetami day It appears that tbe appellant 
bad pBtchased some meat from tbe deceased^ 
bot bad not paid tbe price In that tatefsl 
uofiUDg tbe deceased asked for ibe money 
ThiS 1^ to eome altercation By then thn 
father of tbe deceased was going to tbe temp1» 
to do Pdjb Tbe cloth of tbe appellant touched 
Sod^m Tbis also led to eome tremble Both 
there mattere led to a eexions quarrel nlti.^ 
ma)ely 

The Misras who are tbe accused, came with- 
latbisand Eatoas and assaulted the prosecntion 
party ^ tl and accosel Oana* 

Qsth. Madan Gbasi and Dwarika got Cimplfr 
iDjones Obasi fs alleged to have given a fatal 
etroke on the head of tbe deceased with a latbu 
deceased retreated some steps Then the 
appellant gave a blow as a remit of which the 
deceased fell down Thereafter be went on 
indi’cnminately aasanlting him with a woeden 
Eatns (M 0 I) The deceased died some timn 
after* 

In the defence tbe prosecntion story as to 
bow tbe quarrel originated is not challenged* 
The pica taken is that there was a free fight 
on either side and the BC''as&d were entitled to 
right of prtvsta defence 
The learned Sessions Jodge held that tba 
death of tbe deceased was homicidal There- 
sas a free fight between tbe parties hot that 
tbeaPF^llantwas not entitled to right ci private 
defeoce of body inasmuch as he exceeded hia 
nghi cf private defence by caosing ibe deatb- 
of tpe deceased ,< 
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3. Mr. Mohanty for the appellant does not 
dispute that the death was homicidal. The 
Doctor (P. W. 17) held the postmortem exa- 
mination, He found 7 external injuries. Out 
of these, injuries 1 to 4 were oblique cutting 
wounds on different parts of the head. In hia 
opinion, injury No. 1 was the fatal injury and 
all the injuries were antemortem in nature 
and caused by some ontting like weapon. On 
the Doctor’s evidence there cannot be any 
escape from the conclusion that the death was 
homicidal. 

$. Mr. Mohanty frankly stated that it was 
not possible for him to support the conclusion 
of the learned Sessions Judge that the appel- 
lant was entitled to set up the plea of right 
of private defence in a case where the finding 
is that there was a free fight between the two 
parties. The concession is well founded. When 
there is a free fight, that means, when both 
the parties come determined to fight without 
there being corresponding rights of private 
defence, no party is entitled to the protection 
of law. Each party and the members thereof 
are responsible for the Illegal acts caused fay 
them. There is therefore no question of any 
exercise of right of private defence on the find- 
ing recorded that there was a free fight which 
is not assailed by the learned Standing Counsel, 

5. The only argument available to Mr. 
Mohanty in a case of this nature is whether 
the prosecution has established beyond reason, 
able doubt that the appellant caused the in. 
juries on the deceased so as to be responsible 
therefor. The positive prosecution evidence on 
this head is unfurled by Ajatna Padhan 
(P. "W. 1) who is the immediate front.door 
neighbour, in front of whose house admittedly 
the occurrence book place. He says that Ghasi 
Misra at first gave a lathi stroke on the head 
of the deceased. When the deceased was re- 
treating the appellant gave a blow with the 
Eatua as a result of which he fall down. 
Thereafter the appellant indiscriminately went 
on assaulting, and as a result thereof the 
deceaced succumbed to death. The wooden 
Eatna (M. 0. 1) is stated to be the Katua that 
was held by the appellant. 

This was sent to the Doctor (P. 
his opinion as to whether the cutting injuries 
1 to 4 could fae caused by M. 0. 1. The Doctor 
clearly expressed the opinion that M. 0. 1. 
Cannot cause such injuries. We ourselves ex^ 
mined the Katua M. 0. 1. Though it is used 
for the purpose of digging earth, its edge is 
Hot sharp. It ia somewhat thudding. We ate 
also satisfied that the cutting injuries could 
not be caused by the Katua M. 0. 1 which, 
according to the proaeoution, was in the hand 
of the appellant and was used as the weapon 
of offence against the deceased. If this is the 
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ultimate conolusioni the entire proseontion 
case implicating the appellant must fail. On 
this evidence we cannot come to the conclu- 
sion that the injuries on the deceased were 
caused by the appellant. The appellant is 
therefore entitled to the benefit of doubt and 
must be acquitted. 

6. Government has filed no appeal so far 
as the other five accused are concerned. If 
Government had filed an appeal, then on the 
finding that there was a free fight and the 
deceased died as a result of Katua strokes 
given by some of the accused, all or some of 
the accused could have been convicted under 
S. 802/84 or 802/149, Penal Code. Once the 
5 accused have been acquitted, the appellant 
cannot be convicted unless the prosecution 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the 
appellant was responsible for the death of the 
deceased. There can be hardly any doubt that 
the deceased died as a result of assault on him 
given by some of the acoused. But in view of 
the finding recorded by the learned Sessions 
Judge and the order of acquittal already made, 
against which there is no appeal, the appellant 
cannot be convicted for causing the death of 
the deceased. 

7. For the aforesaid zessons we set aside the 
order of conviction and sentence passed by the 
learned Sessions Judge and acquit the appel- 
lant. The appeal is allowed and the appellant 
be set at liberty forthwith. 

8. fiCHABYA, J. - I agree. 

Appeal allowed. 


1970 Gri. L. J, 115 (Yol. 76, C. S. 35) 
(PATNA HIGH COURT) 

B. N. Jha j. 

Ayodhya Prasad Tewarii Petitioner v. Hopal 
Manjhi and others. Opposite Patty. 

Criminal Revn. No. 1552 of 1867, D/- 81-1- 
1969, from order of Magistrate, Bhagalpur. 
D/. 14 6-1967. 

Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 146, 145— 
Proceeding under S. 145 _ Reference to 
Civil Court— Before ordering reference to 
Civil Court, Magistrate must apply bis 
mind to the case of the parties and to the 
evidence, both documentary and affidavit 
—AIR 1965 Pat 411, FoU. (Para 6) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1965 Pat 411 (V 52) 1965 
B L J R 97 : 1965 (2) Cri L J 527. 

State of Bihai v. Hati Mishra 6, 7 

(1962) AIR 1962 Pat 468 (V 49) : 1962 
BLJB 267, Shreedbat Tbaknt v. 

Eeaho Sao 
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Ayodhya PiflBad V Hopal Manihi (B 5 Jha 1970 Ori L 3 


(ms) 1962 (2) Cfi LJ577 1952 

B L J B 105 Chsndradip SiBgfa r 

EBB Vetma 7 

K K 6iDha, Kagesdra Prasad 6iagh Ko S 
and Bachoo Prasad Bingb, lot Patitiooer, 
8 SaoBOi Eabman and 6 Natnl Vans (or 
Opposite Party* 

OBBEE *— Tbia application by tbe second 
est of second party m a proceeding ncdec 
B 145 of the Oode of Criminal Peocedora is 
directed against tbe order of the Magistrate 
dated tbe 14tb Jane 1967 declariog tbe pos 
eeeaion of tbe first party The disputed lande 
appertain to bbata Noa 124 and 171 of Tillage 
Eaigaon tola Earmasia police etationPirpainty. 
district Bbagslpore Tbe landa of kbata Nos 
124 and 171 belonged to Bbeikh I^baqoe and 
Sbetkb Ismail who Tsere the occupancy raiyats 
ID respect ol tbe aforesaid lands Under kbata 
No 124 there were eeTeral eikmi tenants at 
the time o! the record of tight It is not 
neeee ary to give them rn detail Lands of 
kbata No 171 originally belonged to one 
Eatnang Man]bi aa raiyat nho sold them to 
Sheikh labaqne and Sbeikb lemail by Tirtoe 
of a registered sale deed It may be mentioned 
that before tbe purchase by Sheikh lebagoe 
and Bbeikh Ismail they vete the o^ufructaary 
mortgagees of the said lands 

2 Tbe case of tbs members of (be first 
party is ibat they ate heirs of tbe different 
sikmidats who Trete in possession of tbe lands 
and they bare been coltiTsting and diTidmg 
tbe crops vitb tbe maliks As regards tbe 
landa of kbata No 171 tbeir csae iS that after 
tbe eale tbe pnrcbasera gave tbe laode to 
Sarnang Manibi on batai and after tbe death 
of Sarwacg Manibi bis beirs have been 
ccmmg on in po eeseion of tbe lands sad divid 
mg tbe crops with Sheikb labaqne and Sbeikb 
Ismail 

5 Plhrtiw >Si' iK\\-A\3aer »tp AbrJ Altf 

Etkmidara recorded under kbata No 124 died 
and after their death tbe lands came in bbaa 
cnltivatisg po«Ee 8 si 0 D of Sbeikb Isbaque and 
Bbeikb'Ismail and emce then tbsy* have been 
conamg on m peaceful possession of the saute 
With regard to the lands of kbata No 171, bis 
care is that after tbe putcbaae by Ebeikb 
Isbaqueand Sheikb Ismail tbe lands remained 
lo their kbascuItiTatiDg poneasionandtbelands 
were never given to Satwang Manjtai on batai 
The petitioner pntcbssed tbe lands of kbata Nos 
124 and 174 by virtue of a registered sale 
deed dated tbe 8lb April 1661 from Ibe beiiB 
of Sbeikb Isbaque and Ebeikh Ismail and 
since then be baa been coming on In peaceful 
po»«feiion of tbe tame Sis ca«a further is that 
there was no appiebecsion of a breach of tbe 
pea*e A fal>e report of the apprehension of a 
brea h of tbe peace waa sent in the name ol 


the Up-paneb and on that a proceeding nn3et 
6 144 of tbe Cade of Criminal Procednie was 
drawn up which was BobaegnenUy converled 
into a proceeding under B 145 ol the Code 
It may bo mentioned that m tbe Conrt 
below tbe said Xjppanob filed an affilavit 
denying to have filed any such applicaticn 
before the Sab diviaional Magistrate informing 
him that there wag an apprehension of a btea b 
of the peace m respect of tbe dppated laads 
Hi3 case farther is that Mohammad Ilusiam, 
tbe first set of the second party, was a die 
missed servant of tbe maliks Sbeikb Itbaqae 
and Sheikb Ismail and being dio^atisfied be sst 
up tbe Manjbi first party to claim the lands as 
heirs of tbe recorded sikmidaia and bs has 
himself falsely claimed the lands on the 
basis of settlement from Sheikh Isbaque and 
Sbeikb Ismail Tbe petitioner further asserts 
that alter bis purchase be sold some of tbe 
lands to the third patty who are in p9Sse°sioa 
of tbe said lands Mohammad Bn^sain first 
set of tbe eecond party as stated above, 
claimed the entire disputed lands on the basis 
of ora! settlement from the raiyats i e from 
Sheikh Isbaque and Sbeikb Ismail Tbe mem 
bers ol the third party claimed possession m 
te3p«>'t ol certain lauds on ibe ba is ol thiit 
pncebase from tbe petitioner 
4 Tbe parlies filed written siatements and 
addcced evidence in support ol tbeir sespes 
tive claims Tbe learned Magistrate referred 
tho matter to tbe Subordinate Judge 
Bhagalpore wbo held preession ol tbe first 
party by bis judgment dated the 6th May, 
1967, aud accordingly the Magi rate Bbagal 
pore declared po^ses’ioD o! tbe first party by 
ins order dated the 14^b Jane 1967 Hence 
this application by tbe second set of the second 
party Mohammed Ho'ain, tbe first set of 
tbe escond party baa not moved this Court 
qyjuret tbe aforesaid order 
6 Learned coun'el for the petitioner raised 
several contentions before me He cootended 
that tbe Magistrate erred in law id referring 
tbe matter to tbe Ciril Court without applying 
his mind to tbe written statements and evi 
denee filed by the parties and therefore the 
whole order ol teferen''e was invalid and snb 
eeqnent proceedings tbereaiter were also 
invalid in law Be also challenged tbe judg 
meat ol the Subordinate Judge who decid^ 
tbe queBtioa of pi^seEs on ou reference on tbe 
ground that tbe learned Subordinate Judge 
tailed to consider tbe docpmenis filed by tbe 
petitioner It was further Gontendel that the 
learned SubordinatB Judge wronrly construed 
that tbe lands of kbata No 171 were eikmi 
lands as tbe lands of kbata No 124 It was 
fnztber contended that tbe learned Snb 
ordinate Judge failed to <^n°ider tbe fact that 
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the heirs of the aikmidais had no conoein 
after the death of the recorded eikmidars as 
sikmi rights were not inheritable. 

Besides that, it was contended, that none of 
the members of different sets of first party 
came to file affidavit in support of their res. 
peotive claims of possession which supported 
the case of the petitioner that it was Moham- 
mad Hussain, first set of second party who bad 
set up the Ist party and was fighting out the 
case on behalf of the first party. Learned 
Oonnsel also drew my attention to the fact 
that Mutli Manjhi was sikmidar in respect of 
plot Nos. 524, 526, 549 and 755 of khata 
No. 124, Bishwanath Manjhi son of Mnrii 
filed an affidavit supporting the possession of 
the petitioner and disowning his own interest 
and possession in respect of those lands. One 
Suphal Manjhi filed an affidavit on behalf of 
the first patty that the aforesaid Bishwanath 
Manjhi was not the son of Murli Manjhi but a 
son of his brother Mutli. The Subordinate 
Judge decided the case on the affidavit of 
Suphal Manjhi that Bishwanath is not the son 
of Mnrii Manjhi who filed an affidavit on the 
9th July, 1965 in support of the petitioner’s 
case. 

But the learned Subordinate Judge over- 
looked the fact that an affidavit was filed by 
Suphal Manjhi on the 16th April, 1966 to the 
effect that he never filed any affidavit in favour 
of the first party, stating therein that Bishwa- 
nath IS not the son of Murli Manjhi. He 
asserted that Bishwanath who filed the affi- 
davit in support of the petitioner is the son of 
Mnrii Manjhi. He further contended that the 
learned Subordinate Judge bad simply made 
a catalogue of the affidavits filed ou behalf 
of the parties. He submitted that a number of 
affidavits of boundary witnesses have been 
filed in support of the case of the petitioner 
but the learned Subordinate Judge has not 
considered the contents of those affidavits nor 
has he given any reason for rejecting them. 
Hence learned counsel for the petitioner snb- 
mitted that the entire judgment of the learned 
Subordinate Judge is vitiated on account of 
the several infirmities stated above. In view 
of the order which I propose to pass in this 
Case it is not necessary for me to consider 
whether the judgment of the learned Sub- 
ordinate Judge is vitiated on those grounds 
or not because, in my opinion, the whole 
order of reference is tad in law and must be 
set aaide. 

6. The learned Subdivisional Magistrate while 
teletiing the matter to the oivil Court, passed 
the following order on the 15th July, 1966: 

"The record has been perused by me. After 
perusal of the same I am of the view that it is 
a complicated matter which I am unable to 


decide as to which of the parties were in pos- 
session when the proceeding had been started 
over the subject matter of dispute in this 
proceeding. The subject matter of dispute con- 
tinues to be attached under S. 145 ( 4 ), Ori. 
mini P. 0. 

Statement of facts concerning cases of all 
parties have been put up in their written 
statements. Documents and affidavits have also 
been filed which are on the record. 

With this observation the record is referred 
to the Civil Court of competent jnrisdicttion 
under S. 146 ( 1 ), Oriminal P. 0. for necessary 
recording of findings under S. 146 (l-A), Cri- 
minal P. 0. Parties to appear in the said Court 
on 28-7-66.” 


The order of reference shows that the magis- 
trate has not applied his mind to the case of 
the parties not to the evidence, both docu- 
ments and affidavits, filed by them in support 
of their respective oases. Thereiore, it is quite 
clear that the Magistrate has shirked bis res- 
ponsibility in referring the matter to the 
oivil Court. It was observed by this Court in 
the case of State of Bihar v. Han Mishra, 
1965 B L J R 97 ; (AIR 1965 Pat 411) as 
follows : 


“It would appear that the Magistrate has 
no nnrestrioted powers to make a reference 
at his option as and when be likes to do so. It 
is obligatory on him that upon making any 
teierenoe, he must try to form his own in- 
dependent opinion as to possession and it is 
only when, on a consideration of the evidence 
adduced before him in the form of affidavits or 
documents, he is unable to decide which of the 
party was in possession or is of opinion that 
none of the parties was in possession, that he 
may attach the property and refer the ease 
to the civil Court of competent jurisdiction 
for its deoision and while so doing he must 
have to draw up a statement of the facts of 
the case and forward the record to the oivil 
Court. It is then that the civil Court is 
clothed with the jurisdiction to decide the 
question of possession after perusing the evi- 
dence already given before the Magistrate and 
taking such further evidence as may he pro- 
duced before it by the parties.^ The civil 
Court, however, is not to pass anylfinal order 
but it will only transmit its decision to the 
Magistrate, who, as provided in snb-s. (l B) 
of B. 146 has to pass an order in conformity 
with the decision of the civil Court. A Magis- 
trate cannot shirk his responsibility and refer 
any proceeding to the civil Court without 
first applying his mind to the facts of the 
ease. It was pointed out by a Division Bench 
of this Court in Shreedhar Thskur v. 2^“° 
Sao. 1962 B L J E 267 at p. 272 : (AIR 1962 
Pat 468 at p. 471 ). 
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‘ 'A Magistrate eanoot tabs recoarse to 
8 14G (1) merely for the purpose ol ehittiog 
bia own responsibility It is only when 
either of the two contingencies mentioned m 
the sab section arises, that be can refer the 
case to the cml Oonit ' ” 

In that ea«e the matter came before this Oonti 
on a reference made by the Mnnsif Magistrate 
as to whether the order of reference was bad 
in law or not It was held m that case that 
the order of reference was incompetent and la 
each a ciicnmstance any decision that may be 
given by the civil Court or even taking fresh 
evidence before It wonld be esrely witbont 
jnrisdiction 

7 Learned coansel for the opposite patty 
drew my attention to the cases of Ohandradip 
Singb 7 B B B Verma 1962 B L J R 
105 ((1962) 2 On LJ 677) and 1962 B L 
JB 267 (A IB 1962 Pat 468} It was 
contended that in thoee cases the order 
of reference was sot held incompetent on 
that ground In the former Case the jndg 
ment of the civil Oonrt was eat aside on diffe 
rent gzoncds and in the latter the whole 
proceedings were quashed on the ground of to 
competency of the reference as well as on the 
ground of vagneness In the proceedings In 
my opinion the present case is folly covered 
by the Divtstott Bench decision In the case of 

1965 BLJB 97 (AIB 1965 Pat 411) re 
ferted to above, and the order of reference 
in each olrcasstancer, ts bad in law and most 
he eet aside 

8 For the reasons stated above the ap. 
plication 13 allowed, the order of reference 
paned by the Magistrate on the iSlb Jnly, 

1966 referring the matter to the ciVil Oonit 
and consequently the jndgmont of the learned 
Snbordinate Jndge dated the 9tb May, 1967 
and tbs order of the Magistrate dated the 
14th Jone 1967 passed on the basis of the 
said jndgment are hereby set aside The ca«e 
IB remitted back to the Sob divisional Msgis. 
trate Bhagalpore who will place this case be 
fore some MansiLMagistraie for disposal ao 
cording to law It will be, however open to 
the parties to raise all pssaible contentions 
there as they may think proper 

Application allowed 

1970 CrI L J 118 (Yol 78. C N 33) 
(PATNA HIGH COURT) 

M P VBEMi, J 

Bamayan Bhagat and another, Petitioners 
7 The State Opposite Party 

Criminal Bern No 103 of 1967, D/ 
80 8 196S againat decision of 2nd Addl S 2 , 
Cbapra D/ 8 1 19G7 

LL/AM/F812/6S/BNP/D 


Crimiaal P C (1898), Ss 403 (2), 235 
(1) & (2) — Essential Commodities Act 
(1955), S 7 “ Accused found in illegal 
possession of rice bags — Bags seized 
and kept in custody of neighbour — Re 
moval of bags by accused from such law- 
fal custody — Separate trials under S 395, 
Penal Code and S 7 of Essential Common 
dities Act are valid 

8e.tion 408 (2) does not militate against 
the view cmtained in S 235 (1) ol the Oede 
When there i3 a senes of acta connected 
together eo as to form the same tian action 
different acts committed in coniee of the esme 
transaction may give rise to different offences 
In other wotda the acts are different and ne 
ceaeanty the facts which amonnt to the acts 
must be different, thoagh the different offences 
arising ont of the different acta may form the 
sobjeot matter of separate charges m one trial 
and that does not mean that either the facts 
or a^ts are identical Where both the offences 
are distinct the tnle of double jeopardy or 
aotretoia acqnit does not apply and the same 
penon can be tried twice for the two oSeacei 
This has no relation to the tnle regarding ad 
miesibiliiy ol evidence which is designed to 
opset a 6admg of fact recorded by a competent 
Oonrt at a prevtons trial (Para 5) 

Tbns the piosecntion of the aecBsed nndei 
6 7 of the Essential Commodities Act for 
having been ID possession of rice m excess of 
(be prescribed limit on a lapsed fieenee la not 
illegal merely becansv be was pcevionsly pro 
lecoted and convicted for dacoity m removing 
the said bags after eaiznre from lawiol 
coetody AIB 1965 8 C 87 & AIB 10588 0 
415. Dieting (Para 6) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIB19G5B 0 87 (V 62)-(1965) 

1 On L J 120 Mampsr Admiaistra 
Hob, Maoipnr v Thokehom Bira 
Bingh ^ 

(1956) AIB1956S0 415 (V48)=IS56 
On L J 805 Prztam Bingh v Btite 
of Poojab ^ 

Tbaknr Prasad Bamji Satan and Arjnn 
Prasad for Petitioners Bam Narayan Tewari, 
for Opposite Party 

OBDEB — There are two petitioners who 
bare been fonnd guilty under 8 7 of the 
Essential Commoditiee Act and sentenced to 
undergo ngorons impii onment for 18 months 
and farther to pay a One of Bs 500/ , ea b, 
in defanlt to soffet farther ngorons imprison 
ment for three months each Along with the e 
two petitioners, some other persons were al ‘0 
convicted by the Mnnsif Magistrate First 
Class Oopalganj, but on appeal to the Second 
A^iticmal Sernons Jodgs Chapra those other 
persons were acquitted and the conviction was 
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■maintaic'ed only es legards these two peti- 
tioners as stated above, 

2, The faota of the case relating to the pie- 
•sent petition may be summarised as followa: 
In the District of Satan there is a Blook at 
wBhorey which is also a police etaiion. On the 
7th Augnst, 1864 there was a staff meeting in 
■the office of the Black Development Officer of 
Bhorey where it was disonsaed that some 
members of the Bharat Sewak Samaj had in- 
•formed the Block Development Officer that 
Bamayan Bhagat and others were in the habit 
of emnggling food-grains from Bihar to U, P., 
and the Blook Development Officer asked his 
staff to be vigilant about it. On the very next 
day i.e. on the 8th August, 1964, the Super- 
visor, Saibanehi Prasad (P. W. 4) detected 
that two carts containing rice bags (13 bags 
on one and 5 bags on the other) were being 
-driven by two persons. The Supervisor there. 
*fter directed the cartmen to accompany him 
io Bhorey police station and the carta procead- 
sd for some distance in that direction. Mean, 
•while, it is alleged that petitioner Bamayan 
Bhagat came there and forced the cartmen not 
io go towards the police station. This created 
aome confusion and meanwhile many parsons 
noUected there as also a police constable. 
Borne Mukhias also intervened in the matter 
and at their instance the 18 bags of rice were 
■feept in charge of Bamayan Bhagat who 
granted a receipt (Ext. 1) for the same. At 
4ihat very time he bad produced 4 cash memos 
standing in the name of different persons, and 
informed the Supervisor that he had 
<ad these bags in the name of four different 
.oeraons and the sale wae to Redone in hta 
own village. On the 11 Ih August, 1964, the 
Block Development Officer, got some oonfiden- 
tial information that Bamayan Bhagat bad 
kept some canoealed bags of rice in the houses 
-of different persons of his own village as well 
63 the neighbouring village and so he made a 
xaid of those houses. From the of 

llokfatar Mian, Nabijan and Bamjan Mian he 

recovered four bags of rice from , ’ 

Thereafter the honee of Bamayan Bhagat was 
•also searched and 16 full bags of rice 
bags containing some rice ^ 
ed. These three Muslims admitted 
'<bags recovered from 
kept by Bamayan Bhagat. T^® ® , - 

lopment Officer then entrusted 12 .oth 

to P. W. 3. Birbahadur Singh, but on the 12 h 
August. 1964 Birbahadur Smgh f 
the Blook Development Officer ^ 

Bhagat and five others raided hia ~ 
forcibly removed those 1^ ° ’yith 

matter was reported to the police on ■ 

-Augnst. 1964 by the Blook development 
■Dfficer as a result of which a case un j . . 
the Indian Penal Code was started Bgamst 


both these petitioners and soma others. That 
case ended in conviction of Bamayan Bhagat 
only under 8. 380 of the Indian Penal Code 
by the appellate Court and the rest of the ao* 
ouaed were aoguitted. On the basis of the re- 
port filed by the Blook Development Officer 
an another case under S. 7 of the Essential 
Commodities Act was started against these 
two petitioners and under S. 8 of that Act 
against other accused persons. In this case 
these two petitioners were convicted and sen. 
tenoed to undergo rigorous imprisonment and 
pay fine as stated above, but the lower appel. 
late Court acquitted the remaining accused 
who had been convicted by the learned Magis- 
trate. As against this order of conviction the 
present petition has been filed. 

3. Mr, Thakur Prasad, learned oounsei for 
the petitioners has urged only two points be- 
fore me. His firet contention is that the second 
trial was in violation of the provisions of 
S, 403 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The Btccnd point raised by him is that th^e 
petitioners have been sufficiently harassed by 
now, because Bamayan Bhagat has already 
undergone the punishment of jail for one year 
in the previous ease and so a lenient view con- 
cerning the sentence should be taken. 

5. As ressrds the first point he has drawn 
my attention to the ease of Pntam Singh v. 
State of Punjab, AIB 1956 B 0.4j.5. In this 
case the petitioners had been tried for an of. 
fence under S. 19 (f) of the Arms Aot (as then 
stood) and acquitted and secondly they along 
with others were put on trial 
under S. 302/34 of the Indian Pf ^l Code. 
In the latter case they were convicted. Their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court observed that 
the maxim ‘res judicata provertitate 

is no less applicable to criminal than to cml 
proceedings Thus an acquittal of an aconsed 
in a trial under S. 19 (f). Arms Act. is taut 

amount to a finding that the prosecution had 

failed to establish the poss633i°“ 

volver by the accused as alleged. The po.=e3- 

sion of that revolver was a fact m issue wbio 

had to be established by the prosecution be- 
fore he could be convicted of the 0.5®°®^°^ 
S. 19 (f). That fact was found against the pro- 
secution and could not be proved against 
the accused in the "S 

between the Crown and him. 
of murder. This view was rsiterated m the 
case of Manipur -Administration, ^5 

Thokchom Bira Bingh, reported m AIR 19h0 
B 0 67. It was stated therein tot j^^® '®‘® 
issue estoppel in a criminal trial is tb 

M ia™ Oi (Ml bM b.M w.a br . =2? £ 

Court on a former occasion and a “ 

been reached in favour of an accused, such a 
finding would constitute an estopp 
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]ac!icata agaiost the prosecntiOD not as a bar 
to the trial and ccnvictiOB of the acca»ed for 
a difTereot or dptmci offecce but as preslod 
lOg the reception of evidence to distnib that 
finding of fa"t when the accused is tried enbae 
qoentljr even for a different offence vbich miebt 
be permitted by tbe terms of 8 403 (2) Tbe 
tnU 13 not tbe aame as Iba plea of double jeo 
patdy or antrefois acquit Tbe rule Ibna 
relates only to tbe admieaibility of evidence 
sehicb la designed to npeet a finding of fact 
recorded by a competent Conrt at a pievtona 
trial He also referred to Art 20 (2) of tbe 
Constitution sebicb lays down that no person 
eball be pro^eented and pnniabed for the eame 
offence more than once 

5 Tbe learned State Goncael baa orged 
that tbe decisiona of these case laws do not 
cover the facta o! the present one 8 403 (1) 
of tbe Code of Criminal Frocednre laye 
down 

*A person who baa once been tried by a 
Canrt of competent jari^diction for an offence 
and convicted or acqitted of each offence eball 
while aneb conviction or acquittal remams in 
force not be liable to be tried again for the 
eame offence, nor on tbe same fa-'ts (or any 
other offence (or which a different charge 
from tbe one made against him might have 
been made nadee 8 216 or fot which he 
might have been connoted under S 287 ” 
Under anb-a (2) a petaon a''qQitted or con 
victed of any offence may be afterwarda tried 
lor any distinct offence (or which a eepacate 
charge might have b*en made egsinit him on 
(he former trial onder 8 28S, Bob.i8 (1) 
There are eeveral illnstratioas appended to 
6 403 and a carefal study of thooe illnatca 
lions reveals the exact position On a close 
examination of tbe venocs enb-sectioss of 
6 408 of the Code of Criminal Frocedore and 
on a consideration of the principle behind tbe 
auction as a whole it eeems very clear that 
the section in effect mtenda to lay down that 
generally no Bcoii>ed eball be tried for tbe 
cffence for more than occeatf'Dg out of the 
Bsme set of fact” Under 8ab.a (1) c( B 235 
0 * tbe Code different offen^’ea as contemplated 
do cot arise ont of the same eet of facta 
tbongb they do ansa JDonoe‘’r]ea of acts eo 
connected tc^aiher as to form tbe same trsn 
■action, (bat is to eay, that when th»ie is a 
sanea of acta connect^ together eo aa to form 
tbe eame t*an3action different acta committed 
m conrse of tbe same tran*action may give 
nsa to different offences In other words tbe 
a^is are different and ne^'e^satily the facts 
which amount to tbe acts mest be different, 
tbongb the different offences arsing ont 
of the different acts may form tbe snbject 
matter of eeparate charges m one trial and 


that does not mean that either tbe facts or 
acta are identical So in my opinion S 40^ 
(2) does not militate against the view con- 
tained in B 285 (1) cf the Code 

6 Applying tbE«e principles to ibe facts of 
the present ca’e it must be held that these 
petitioners have not besn tried and convicted 
(or the eame offence twre over The former 
ca«e related to a case cf dacoity and the start 
of tbe cise was from that point at which these 
bags bad been kept jn tbe custody of Fir 
Bahadcr Singb Bat tbe offence onder tbe 
Hssential Commodities Act started much ear 
her, that is to eay when it was noticsd that 
ibeae petitioners not being licensees were is 
po^e3>ioa of more nee than the prescribed 
limit In tbe report of the Block Develop- 
tn«nt Officer it is mentioned that Batnayas 
Bbagat was bolding an old licence end had 
not renewed ibe licence for the last three or 
foor years Tbe receipts which be bad produ- 
ced before tbe Block Development Offi'*er 
showed that be bad pntebsed 29 bags of rica 
oat of wbioh 5 bags were not accounted for 
In th9Citcam3(an‘‘e, the evidence is also not tbe- 
same tbongb eome identical witnea es might 
have been examined 1 am told there weta 
12 witner es lu tbe previoas Seesions OonrV 
and 7 witnesses were examined in tbe present 
case before tbe learned Unosif Magistrate,. 
Oot of tbeae seven witneeses only (one 
ate common Moreover those witn'ases do 
not apsak snythiog abont tbe OMorteace of 
da-^ity or snaiching away of (be nee bigs, la 
the charge I find that it is for atonng 4B bags 
of Tice wbereas m tbe former cue we were 
concerned only with 22 bags of rice wbicb 
were alleged to have been taken away From 
these discnfions it is apparent that both tbe 
offences are distinct and eo tbe tame pereeme 
conld be fried twice for tbeae two offences. 
The rale of drablefsopsrdyor autrefois acquit 
does not apply to the facts of tbe pre-eat case. 
That being ao tbs Cra^ contention raided by 
learned connsel must bs ruled ont of con«i. 
deration 

7 I woold then come to the ascend 
point which bu been urged before me on 
behalf of tbeae peliticners Fetitionei No 1 
Bttosyaa Bbigat baa already undergone a- 
eenience of one year s tigotons imprisonment, 
because of bis conviction under section 880 Of 
the Fsnal Code which bad been confirmed by 
the High Conrt In the present ca'e also h» 
ws*i I am told in jsil for ten daya So taking 
these facta into consideration I thick the 
eentence passed against him may be amiably 
redneed In bis cue, therefore, tbe pericd of 
jail punishment i3 redcc^ to the period aU 
ready undergone but he will pay tbe 
imposed on him 
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8. Ihe case o£ the other petitioner. Bane 
Prasad Bhagat, who is the brother of peti- 
tioner No. 1, stands on a somewhat digerent 
footing. Ho had been tried in the previous 
oasBi but was acquitted. In this case he has 
been found guilty along with his brother with 
whom he is residing. He has already under- 
gone some detention in jail, say about ten 
days. In the circnmstanoes of the ease, there, 
fore, I reduce his sentence also to the period 
already undergone while maintaining the 
penalty of fine imposed on him. 

9, "With this modification in the sentence, 
this petition is dismissed. 

Petition dismissed. 


1970 Ctl. li. 3. 121 (^ol. 76, C. N. 36) 
(PUNJAB & HARYANA HIGH COURT) 

Gopal Singh, J. 

Snrinder Singh Kairon. Petitioner v. D. 
Bubramanium, Income Tax Oommiesionet, 
Delhi, Bespondent. 

Criminal Mtsc. No. 1467-M of 1968, D/- 
21-1-1969. 

Criminal P, C. (1898), S. 526 —Transfer 
of case pending in Court of Judicial Magis- 
trate to Court of Session— High Court 
has power to transfer. 

The provisions of Section 526 leave no 
doubt that there inheres in the High Court 
power to transfer a case from a subordinate 
Criminal Court to another subordinate Crimi- 
nal Court of co-ordinate juriEdiotioD or supe- 
rior junsdiotion. (Para 10) 

Under Section 526, High Court has power 
to transfer a case to the Court of Session 
although the case sought to be transferred is 
pending in the Court of a Judicial Magietrate. 

(Para 9) 

The accused in the fiist instance avoided to 
accept service and later on after having accep- 
ted service adopted dilatory tactics to delay 
the disposal of cases, by taking adjournment 
after adjournment on one pretext or the other 
through the influence over the judicial Magis- 
trate; 

Held, that the facts and circumstances of 
the cases fully called for transfer to the Court 
of superior jurisdiction, namely, the Seaeions 
Court. Considering the influence which the 
accused has exercised upon and also taking 
into account his conduct in manoeuvring to 
aecnre the sympathy of the Judicial Magis- 
trate, it would not be difiScnlt for the accused 
to make another Judicial Magistrate to toe 
the line of his wishes and secure hiB sympa- 
thies for the disposal of the complaints being 
flelayed. (Paras 7, 10} 
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Considering that the cases wore not of any 
extraordinary public importance nor any 
difficult and intricate questions of law were 
involved in them, these were not fit cases for 
transfer to the High Court on the original 
Bide. (Para 6) 

Kuldip Singh, for Petitioner, K. L. Arora, 
with B. S. Gupta, for Bespondent. 

ORDER.— Criminal Miscellaneous Applica- 
tion No. 1467 of 1968 under Section 526 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code has been filed by 
Snrinder Singh ‘Kairon against the Commis- 
sioner of Incom.fax, Delhi. Criminal Miscel- 
laneous Application No. 8-M of 1969 and Cri- 
minal MiBcellaneoDS Application No. 9 M of 
1989 have been filed under the same section 
by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Delhi 
against Sunndet Bingh Kairon. Surinder Smgh 
Kairon in his application has prayed for the 
complaint cases filed by the Commissioner of 
Income-tax agamst him under Section 277 of 
the Income-tax Aot, 1961 being transferred to 
some Court at Chandigarh. The Commissioner 
of Income-tax in his application, has prayed 
that the cases be transferred to the High 
Court. 

2. The facts leading to the making of these 
applications are as follows. On October 11, 
1963, Snrinder Smgh Kairon, Bssessee-acoused, 
filed a return pertaining to the assesement 
year 1962.63 showing incDme of Rs. 1,41,060. 
Enquiry into the cases was held by the luoome. 
tax Officer, Central Circle, Delhi. On March 
1, 1965, the accused appeared and admitted 
that he had not ehown income of his two 
conoerns, namely, National Motors and Elite 
Cinema. On March 6, 1965, he filed a revised 
return for Bs. 3,93,279. Assessment of the 
accused was made. Similarly, in the return 
pertaining to the assessment year 1968-64, 
the accused did not show full income from 
hi 3 business. Later on he filed revised return 
showing larger inoome. On July 27 , 1966, 
two complaints under Section 277 of the In- 
come-tax Act for making false statements m 
respect of his income in hie said two returns 
were filed. Both these complaints were filed 
on behalf of the Commissioner of lacotne-tax, 
Delhi, against the accused. Attempts were 
made to effect service on the accused, but to 
no avail. 

3. On November 8. 1966, the accuseiJ made- 
an application to the Commissioner of Inecme. 
tax under S. 279 of the Act for composition of 
the claim of assessment made against him. In 
that applioaticn, he referred to the pendency 
of the above referred to two complaints m the 
Court of Shri E. K. Shinghal. Thus he knew 
that the complaints were pending against him. 

4. Finding that the acouasd was deliberate- 
ly avoiding and evading to accept service and 
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to appear m Couzt, orders nndet 8 87 ot the 
<jtimmal F 0 , for the issne of proslametioa 
Against him and nndei 8 88 of the Code fox 
Attachment of bis property ireie passed On 
8 11 1967 the accused sent a telegram to the 
€oact commnmcating abont his inability to 
appear on that date His coossel, bowerer 
appeared m Court on that date He gave an 
undertaking that be would produce the accue 
ed on 8 12 1967, the next date fixed in the 
case The accused did not appear on that date 
The undertaking given was not hononced 
Eventually, the accused appeared m Gonit on 
11 8 1968 He was released on bail on exeen 
tiOD of bond With one surety in the sum ot 
rupees one thonsaud and the case was adjourn 
«d to 16 4 1968 for evidence of prosecotion 
being re orded The a cused was absent again 
Ad application supported by a medical certi 
ficate was received from him The Ooaet grant 
ed him exemption from personal appeatanea 
in Oonit 

d On 8 S 1968 there was made an appli 
cation on behalf of the accused that the eases 
had been ccmpiomisad and the claim of the 
Tncome tax Department eeMled The easea 
were adionmed foe reply to the appheatieo 
and argomenta thereof to 80 6 1968 Bepty to 
the application was filed on behalf ot the 
Department The arguments were not beard 
The ca*e was adjonmed for atgomenis to 
27 6 1968 Neither the accused nor his counsel 
appeared in Court on that date A telegram 
was again received from the acensed for the 
-cases being adjourned The Court cancelled 
his bail and forfeited hie eccanty Notice waa 
issued to biB surety under 8 514 of the Oii 
miual F 0 , to show can e on 9 7 1968 as to 
why the amount of security sbonld not be re 
covered from him Bailable warrants were 
issued to the accu’ed to appear on that date 
On 9 7 1968 neither the accused nor bis eure 
ty turned up On that date, the Court pseeed 
the order that the acoueed was avoiding ap 
pearance in Oonzt to delay the dispo at of the 
cases and directed for issue of non bailable 
warrants for bis arrest On 22 718C8 the 
Accused appeared 

He was released on fresh bail bond with 
one surety m the enm of rupees five thoueand 
The eaee was adjourned for arguments m the 
above mentioned application to 6 8 1968 In 
the prcceedmgs against the previoue eurety, 
the trial Court took the view that the absence 
of the aecusei waa not intentional and there 
waa CO need for the eurety being proceeded 
against Thus the proceedings agnin t the 
eurety were dropped When the cases camenp 
for arguments on the above application on 
€ 8 1963 an application was made by the 
aecu ed to the Court saying that the acensed 
intended to move the High Oonit for transfer 


of these cases from Patiala to Chandigarh 
Althongh the acensed undertook to do so, no 
application for transfer was filed for a period 
of four months The application under 8 526 
of the Criminal P 0 , was made in the High 
Oonrt on behalf of the accused on 4 12 1968 
on the ground that it would bo convenient for 
him tf these cases could be triol at Ohandu 
garb The Commissioner of Income tax also 
filed two applications for transfer to the High 
Gooit of the two complaint cases pending 
before tbs trial Goort at Patiala 

6 Both the complainant and the aceceed 
want that the cases be transferred to Chandi 
garb The prayer of the complainant is that 
they be traneferied to the High Court cn the 
original side whereas the aosnsed has prayed 
that the cases be trzneferred to some Court at 
Chandigarh Oonsldeting that the cases are 
not of any extraordinary public importance 
not any difficult and intricate questions of 
law are involved m themi these are not fit 
ca»ea for transfer to the High Oocrt on the 
original side 

7 Tbeaboverefetredtoeoatse of proceedings 
and condnef of the accused m the first instance 
10 avoiding to accept eetvico and later on after 
having accepted service m adopting dilatory 
tactics to delay fhedisposal of cases, shows that 
be bad been seeking adjournment after adjouto 
uent on one pretext or tbe other He attained 
lbs end of postponing the eommenoement of tbe 
trial of these cases by tbe above referred to dila 
tory ways and means presumably in co-opera tion 
or lesgue with tbe presiding officer of tbe trial 
Court Bnt for the favourable fncliuatios 
shown by tbe presiding officer m aoeoding to 
tbe requests made on behalf of the accused 
from time to time for adjournment of tbe 
caees the object of delaying their diepoeal 
would not have been acbiered by the ac osed 
Under tbe circumstances there i9 every justi 
fication for these cases being transferred from 
tbe trial Court and entrusted to some other 
Court for disposal The acensed has himself 
prayed for tbe cases being transferred to some 
Court at Chandigarh Eia counsel, however 
wants that these cases be tried by some 
Jndicial Magistrate at Chandigarh Consi 
dcriog the isfiuence which tbe accused has 
exercised upon and aleo taking into account 
hie conduct in manoeuvring to secure tbe 
sympathy of the Judicial Magistrate at Patiala 
jt will not be difficult lor him to make ano- 
ther Judicial Magistrate at Ghaudigaib to toe 
the line of his wiehes and secure his sympathies 
for the disposal of the complaints beiog 
delayed 

6 Tbe complaints were filed as long ago 

as July 27, 1988 Two years and six months 
have rolled by and the trial of the complaints 
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has not as yet commenced. There is rea- 
eonable apprehension in the mind of the com- 
plainant that the accused, who is the son of 
late Shri Partap Singh Kairon, Chief Minister, 
Punjab, will approach and exercise influence 
upon the pres ding officer Jof the transferee 
Court of a Judicial Magistrate because of his 
wide contacts. There '.is every likelihood of 
subordinate Court of the status of a Judicial 
Magistrate being again approached and in- 
£uenced by the accused. To obviate the 
necessity, which might be occasioned for ano- 
ther order of transfer from the Court of a 
Judicial Magistrate at Chandigarh, if the 
cases are now transferred to it for trial, I 
think it expedient and proper to transfer the 
cases to the Court of the Sessions Judge at 
Chandigarh. 

9. The counsel for the accused raised an 
objection against the transfer of the oases to 
the Court of the Sessions Judge at Chandi- 
garh on the ground that if the cases are 
transferred to his Court, the accused would 
be deprived of the right of appeal against the 
j'udgmant of his conviction, if any recorded 
against him and thus remedy available to 
him would be lost. Under S. 526 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, High Court has 
power to transfer a case to the Court of 
Session although the ease sought to be trans- 
ferred is pending in the Court of a Judicial 
Magistrate. The relevant portion of S. 526 
of the Code pertaining to the power to so 
transfer a case is reproduced below : 

"(l) ’Whenever it is made to appear to the 
High Court : 

(a) that a fair and impartial inquiry or 
trial cannot be had in any Criminal Court 
subordinate to the High Court, 

it may order that any paitioular case or 

appeal or class of cases or appeals be trans- 
ferred from a Criminal Court subordinate to 
its authority to any other such Criminal 
Court of equal or aupeiior jurisdiction.” 

10. The above reproduced relevant portion 
ef the provisions of S. 526 leaves no doubt 
that there inheres in the High Court power to 
transfer a case from a eubordmate Criminal 
Court to another enbordinate Criminal Court 
of co-ordinate juriediction or superior juris- 
diction, As explained above, the facts and 
circumstances of the cases fully call for their 
transfer to the Court of superior jurisdiction, 
namely, the Sessions Judge at Chandigarh. 
Ill Order that a fair and impartial trial of 
these cases may be had, I order that they be 
transferred to the Court of the Sessions Judge 
at Chandigarh. 

11. There has already been inordinate and 
Duneeeasaty delay in the disposal of these 
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oases. The Sessions Judge will bring to bear 
upon their trial sense of expedition which 
they deserve. This will avoid protraction of 
their trial. In course of trial, adjournment 
be granted only if it is unavoidably necessary 
to do BO. The parties will appear before the 
Sessions Judge on February 14, 1969. Their 
counsel have been informed accordingly. 

Order accordingly. 

1970 Cri. L, J. 123 (¥oI. 76. C. N. 37) 
(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

S. D. Singh J. 

Municipal Board, Chandausi, Complainant, 
Appellant v. Angan, Accused, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 155 of 1965, D/-7-11- 
1967, against order of Magistrate Ist OJssa, 
Moradabad, D/. 23-11-1964, 

(A) Prevention of Food Adulteration 

Act (1954), S. 12 — Purchaser of article 
of food, purporting to act as food inspec- 
tor, sending article for analysis to public 
analyst without payment of fees — If State 
does not care to recover prescribed 
fees from him and public analyst sends 
report of analysis without payment of any 
fees that would not make report inadmis- 
sible in evidence or otherwise vitiate 
proceedings. (Para S) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954), Ss. 20, 12, 11 — Sample of 
article of food taken by private purchaser 
under S. 12 — Filing of complaint under 
main clause of S, 20 (1) is not prohibited. 

Section 20 (1) of the Prevention of Pood 
Adulteration Act, 1954 does not laydown that 
a complaint may be made under that eub-seo- 
tion Only when the procedure prescribed under 
S. 11 of the Act has been followed by the Pood 
Inspector himself. The procedure prescribed 
under B. 11 is to some extent made applicable 
even to the taking of a sample of article of food 
by a private purchaser under S. 12. If to that 
extent the provisions'of Ss. 11 and 12 of the Act 
have been complied with there is nothing in the 
Act to prohibit the filing of a complaint under 
the mam clause of 8. 20 (1) even in case the 
sample of the article of food is taken by a 
private purchaser under S. 12 ; AIB 1934 
Cal 858 and AIR 1937 Oal 60. Rel. on. 

(Para 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1937) AIR 1937 Cal 60 (V 24) : 38 
Cri L J 745, Manindra Nath Baner- 
jee V. Jyotish Chandra 6 

(1934) AIR 1934 Cal 858 21) ; 86 

Cri L J 372, Bawai Ram Agarwals 
V. Emperor . ® 
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V E Qnpta {or Appellant , F B BaUmat, 
for Be»pondent 

JUDOMEUr — l!bi3 IS a State appeal againet 
an order of the Bench Magistrate, First Class 
Moradabad bp which the present respondent 
Angan was aci^oitted in a case under S 7 read 
With S 16 of the Frevention of Food Adnlte 
ration Act (No XXSVII of 1954) 

2 The reapondect is a dealer m milk A 
eampU o! hia milk was taken bp the Food 
Inspector I P Apan on 24th September 1968 
and when the sample of milk was examined it 
was found to be deficient in fat contents by 
ahoot 17 per cent and m non fatty solids by 
abont 2 pet cent The leepondent was then 
prosecnted by the Medical Officer of Health 
of MnniOipal Board Cbandanei, as aforesaid 

3 Baring the bearing of the Ca’e against 
the respondent it was urged tbat 6ti t P 
Apan was not qnalified to be appointed a Food 
Inspector under 8 9 of the PreTention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954 (hereinafter called the 
Act) read with B 8 of the Bnlee framed there 
under This contention fonnd favour with the 
learned Bench Magistrates with the result 
that the respondent was acquitted and hence 
this appeal by the State 

i Section 9 of the Act empowers the Stale 
Government to appoint Food Inspectors haviog 
' the prescribed qualifications Undee It 8 
oi the Boles Iramed nnder the Act the Slate 
Government has pteacribed the qualifications 
for a Food Inspector The qualifications ol 
Sri I F Apan who was appointed Food 
icepsetor on 80th Afarch 1963 oonld fall only 
under Gl (8) of B 8 aforesaid 'When bie 
qualifications were challenged m croos^xami 
nation, he tried to bluff the Court and to pose 
as if he bad all the qualifications which are 
prescribed for appointment of a person aa a 
Food Inspector but when the point was pres 
eed in crosa-exemmaticnj he had to admit 
though in a round about manner, that he did 
sot possees the required qualifications Sri 
I P Apan B statement is from that point of 
view fnll of perjury and it is a little turpris- 
mg that the Bench Magistrates did not think 
ol prosecuting him nndei S 198 of tbs lodiao 
Penal Code If he bad been appointed Food 
Inspector without pcssessing the reqcired 
qualifications it was not probably so much of 
hia fault as of there who made the appo nt 
ment, but all the same be should not have 
debased himself m the witne^ box by etating 
facts which were not corre"! — which were oot 
only not correct but were false to bie know 
ledge In exemmslion in^hief be made a 
wocderfol statement tbat be waa a qualified 
Food Instector according tc a certain G 0 
That G 0 to which reference waa made by 
him 13 No dSTS/XVLH 1763 1052 dated lei 


November 1052 Jt only refers to the further 
training of these Sanitary Inspectors who did 
not have tbo requited qualifications and per 
mita the unqualified Sanitary Inspectors to 
contmne on their posts as a stop gap arrange 
ment This G 0 has nothing to do with the 
qualifications of a Food Inspector which 
qualifications are pieacribsd by B 8 of the 
Brevention of Food Adulteration Buies 1955 
Under the Proviso to Cl (8) of fi 8 at> 
ouqualified persen coold be appointed Food 
Inopector within a period of four years froiu 
the date of the commencement of the Act and 
nnder the second Proviso to the same clause 
a person so appomtsd as Food Inspector within 
the period of four years could be allowed to 
hold hia post even after the expiry of that 
period if the State Ooveenment was satisfied 
that he oontmned to possess adequate know* 
ledge and competence as Food Inspector The 
appointment ol Sri I P Apan was made on 
80th March 1963 while the Prevention of 
Food Adulteiatioa Act 1954 came into force 
on lat June 1955 The appointmsst was 
thereforei after the expiry of tha period ef 
fOQr years and since 6ri 1 P Apan ultimately 
admitted in bia cross examination tbat by the 
time of biB appointment or even by tbe tins 
the sample of milk was taken by him be bad 
not acquired ibe taguired qnaliScstioni hi» 
appointment as Food Inspector was defimteljr 
against the provisions of law and consequently 
mvalid 8ri I P Apan conid not. as such exer- 
cise any ol tbe fonetions of a Food Inspsctor 
6 Tbe milk for tbe purpose of being tested 
under tbe Act was purchased by Bril P Apan 
on 24tb September, 1988. on which date be 
was sot a velidly appointed Food Inspector 
and tbe (ample could cot as such be taken by 
him under B 11 ol tha Act B 12 of tbe Act 
however empowers oven a private citizen to 
porebs e milk for being sent to the Fublio 
Analyst Tbat section reads 
“ 12 Purchaser may have food analysad 
Nothing contained in this Act shall be deemed 
to prevent a pnrobasor ol any article of food,, 
other than a food inspector from having such 
article analysed by tbe pnblio analyst on 
payment ol sneh fees as may be prescribed 
and from receiving from the public analyst a 
report of bis analysis 

Under the section as it stands a pureba er of 
any article of food other than a Food Inspector 
may have su^h article analysed by the public 
analyst on payment of such fees as may be 
prescribed and receive a report of such analysis 
Even if, therefore 8ri I P Apan was not » 
Food Inspector prcpsily so called be was a 
pnrehaver of an article of food who couH 
purchase tha mjk from the respendeni and have 
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it EBut to the Public Analyst for analysis. It 
ia true that when a private purchaser sends 
an article of food for analysis to the public 
.lanalyst, he has to pay such fees as may be 
preseoribed for the purpose, and m this case 
since Sti I. P. Apan -was purporting to act ns 
a Food Inspector no fees may have been 
paid by him, but that is a matter between the 
State end the purchaser of the article of food. 
If the State does not care to recover the 
prescribed fees from him and the Public analyst 
sends the report of the analysis without pay- 
ment of any fees, that would not make the 
i report inadmissible in evidence or otherwise 
vitiate the proceedings. 

6. The next question for consideration in 
the case is whether a Magistrate could take 
cognizance of on offence under the Act under 
eub-3. (l) of S. 20. Sub-s. (1) of S. 20 afore- 
said reads: 

“20. Cognizance and trial of offences : 

(1) No prosecution for an offence under this 
Act shall be instituted except by, or with the 
written consent of, the State Government or a 
local authority or a person authorised in this 
behalf by the State Government or a local 
authority : 

Provided that a prosecution for an offence 
under this Act may be instituted by a pur- 
chaser referred to in S. 12, if ha produces in 
Court a copy of the report o! the Poblio 
analyst along with the complaint." 

^he proseoutions under the Act are normally 
launched under eab-s. (1) aforesaid by or with 
the written consent of the State Government 
or a local authority or a person authorised m 
this behalf by the State Government or a 
local authority. But even a pucchasar of the 
cample of an article of food under S. 12 may 
prosecute the vendor under the proviso to 
sub-a. (1) aforesaid if he prodnoes in Court a 
Copy of the report of the Public Analyst along 
With the complaint. In this particular case 
ths complaint was made not by Sri I. P Apan 
who could S 3 I have said earlier, be regarded 
as a private purchaser under 8. 12 of the Act, 
bot by "the Medical Officer of Health and 
Food Inspector” whose name it is difficult to 
decipher from the record. It was not the 
contention of the respondent that the Medical 
Cfficat of Health had not the authority to 
file the complaint against him. What was 
Urged before me during the hearing of this 
appeal was that if the sample of the article 
cf foot IB taken by a private person under 
S. 12 of the Aot only he can file a complaint 
under the proviso to sufa-s. (1) of S. 20 end 
not the Medical Officer of Health as Food 
Inspector. 

I do not, however, think there is anything 
bn the Act which porhibits a complaint being 
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filed under the main clause of S. 20 of the Aot, 
even in oases where the article of food may 
have been purchased as a sample by a private 
purchaser under 8. 12. Sub-s. (1) of S. 20 
does not lay down that a complaint may be 
made under that sab-seotion only when the 
procedure prescribed under S 11 of the Aot 
has been followed by the Food Inspector 
himself. The procedure prescribed under S. 11 
13 to some extent made applicable even to the 
taking of a sample of article of food by a 
private purchaser under S 12 If to that 
extern; the provisions of Ss. 11 and 12 of the 
Act have been complied with, there ia nothing 
in the Aot to prohibit the filing of a com- 
plaint under the main clause of sub.s. (1) 
of S. 20 even in case the sample of the articles 
of food is taken by a private purchaser. This 
was also the view taken in two Oalentta cases, 
Sawsi Earn Agarwals v. Emperor, A I E 
1934 Cal 858 and Maniadia Nath Banarji 
V JyoSish Chandra Datta AIR 1937 
Oal 60. These two deoisions were under the 
Bengal Food Adulteration Act, 1919, and the 
relevant provisions thereof are not before me, 
but the ptinoiple which was followed in the 
two cases would be applicable to the facts of 
this case. In those oases samples were taken 
by the Sanitary Inspsetor who was not autho- 
rised to aot as such under the relevant provi- 
sions of the Bengal Act. It was held that the 
person who held the post of Sanitaryllnspector 
could take the samplss and seed them to 
public analyst for examination as a private 
individual. 

7. A case under the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (37 of 1954) and relating to 
the very same Inepector, Sti I. P. Apaui came 
np before Ramibhadrsn, J. in Criminal Appeal 
No. 2482 of 1964. He too took the view that 
the Food Inspector as a private individual 
was not debarred from taking the sample and 
submitting the same to the Public Analyat and 
that on the basis of that report and the com- 
plaint filed by the Medical Officer of Health 
the Court was within its iurisdiotion in taking 
cognizance of the offence. 

8. It was pointed out by the learned counsel 
for the respondent that the sample of milk was 
not sent to the Analyst by Sri I. P. Apan but 
by the Medical Officer of Health. The report 
of the Public Analyst however indicates that 
the sample was received by him from 'the 
Foed Inspector c/o the Medical Officer cf 
Health, Municipal Board, Ohandansi.’ The 
report thus distinguishes between the Pood 
Inspsoior and the Medical Officer of Health 
and eince it was Sri I. P. Apia who was hold- 
ing ‘.the post of Food Inspector though, as I 
have said earlier, the appointment was invalidi 
it can easily be inferred that the sample was 
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eeot by bim and oot by tbe Medical Officet of 
Health 

9 It was contended by the leained coonsel 
lot the lespondeot that it this is the view X 
take in this case tbeie i9 no othei qaeatioD of 
law or fact which would require tnither c(m«i 
deration as tbe eample o! milk which was 
gent to the Pnblio Analyst was gold by the res 
posdent and found to have been adnlterated. 
which makes the provisions ol 8 7 read with 
8 16 of tbe Prevention of Food Adnlteration 
Act applicable 

10 It was ntged that in passing the sentence 
a lenient view may be taken and to some 
extent that is possible The eample ol food 
was taken on 24th September 1963 and tbe 
case against the respondent has been hanging 
for over 4 years I therefore, considef it a fit 
case in which a sobstantial sentence ol fmpri 
eonment may not be awarded 

11 Tbe appeal is allowed The respondent 
Angan is convicted under section 7 read with 
8 16 (1) (0 oi tbe Act and is sentenced to 
pay a fine of Bs 60/ In defantt of payment 
ol fine he will undergo one month a simple 
impriBonment One month's time is allowed for 
payment of fine 

Appeal allowed 
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(OOA, DAMAN & DiO J C a COURT) 

V 8 JWLET. J C 

Dbarma and others, Appellants v Tbe 8tale> 
Beapondent 

Oriminal Appeal Ko 4 of 19C9, D/ 12 8 
1969 

Penal Code (1860) 8s 304 Part 11, 34 
and 149 — Accused charged under S 304 

tively — Duty of trial Court pointed out 
— Distinction between Ss 34 and 149, 
explained 

Where the acensed are charged under 
8 804 Part It read with 6 149 or in tbe 
alternative under S 804 Fart II read with 
E 84 it IS the doty ol the trial Court to decide 
whether the alleged assault resnlting in death 
of tbe deceased was committed by the acenred 
or any one of them in piosecntion of tbe 
common object or in lartberaces of the 
common intention and whether the accused 
formed an ' nnlawfol assembly with tbe 
common object of a^-anlting tbe deceased 
Moreover i! on the facts proved the provi 
eiona of Ba 84 and 149 are not attracted then 
m Order to bring home gnQt to the accn*ed it 
13 ne'esary for the pzoeecntion to prove which 

FM/GM/C872/89/DVT/D 


of the accused was liable lor tbe death ol the 
deceased (Para 2) 

"Common intention ' required by 8 84 and 
''common object" set oat in 8 149, tboogb 
they sometimes overlap, are used in different 
senses and should be kept distinct If tbe 
common object which is the snbject matter of 
the charge under B 149 does not nece’Eanly 
involve a common intention, then the anbatita 
tion of 6 84 for 6 149 might reanlt in pre 
jodice to the acoosed and ongbt not therefore to 
be permitted Bat if tbe facta to he proved and 
the evldenoe to be addneed with reference to 
the charge under 8 149 wonid be tbe same 
if tbe charge were onder 6 84 the failore to 
charge the aceased nnder 8 84 could not 
reenlt in any prejudice and in each cases the 
eubslitntion of 8 84 for S 149 must be heid 
to be a formal matter There is no ench broad 
proposition of law that there can be no tecoutje 
to 8 84 when the charge is only nnder S ll9 
Coneequently it is neceesary to eee whether 
tbe assault was one which developed on the 
spot or, in tbe alternative whether tbe re. 
quirements of 8 84 and S 149 are satisfied 
(Case law discussed ) (Fata 2) 

Cases Heferred Chronological Paras 

(1965} On Appeal Ho 85 of 1964. 

D/ 12 2 1965 (BO) Maruti Bblva 
Kamble v State ol Uabata*htta 8 

(1958) AIB 1958 50 672 (V 45) 1959 
BCE 496 1958 Ori L J 1261 B H 
Srikantiab v State of Mysore 3 

(1956) AIB 1956 BO 518 (V 48) 1956 
80E 288 1956 On L J 928, Sakha 
y State of Bajaetban 3 

(1955) AIR 1955 80 216 (V 42) 1955 
Cri fj J 673, Faudniang r State of 
Hyderabad 3 

(1954) AIB 1954 80 804 (V 41) 1854 
BOB 901 lB54 0riLJ 5BO Baroait 
Bicgb T Kta'te ol'Pnnja'o ‘h 

(1954) AIB 1954 80706(7 41) 1054 
On L J 1757 Kripal v State of U P 2 
(1945) AIB 1945 P 0118 (7 82) 72 
IodAppl48 460tiIiJB89 Mahbuh 
Shah V King Emperor 3 

M P Sbiukie with B B Eolnalkar, for 
Appelianta L 0 Gama. Fublio Froeecntor, for 
tbs State 

JUDGMENT — This is an appeal difectcJ 
against tbe judgment passed by tbe learned 
Emicna Judge Faujim dated filet Dcemher 
1968, whereby he convicted the appellants 
under 8 804 Fart II of the Fecal Co3e and 
eenteaced each of them to undergo one years 
B I and a fine of Bs ISO each and m 
default of payment of fine to undergo B J 
fordS days The learned Bessiona Judge aW 
directed that out of the fine paid, a enm ot 
Bs 600 may be paid to the mother of tbe 
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deceased, Vittal Naik. The appellant felt 
aggrieved by this judgment and accordingly 
preferred this appeal. The State also moved 
this Court for enhancement of the sentence 
imposed on the appellants in accordance with 
the provisions of S. 439 (1) Criminal P.O. 

2. Mr. Kolwalksr, learned counsel for the 
appellants, has taken me through the evidence 
of prosecution witnesses Govind Naik (P W 2), 
Mahadev Naik (P. W. 8), Krishna Naik (P.W. 4) 
and the medical evidence of Dr. Carlos M. 
Lopes (P. W. 5), Dr. Jose Sarto Menezes 
(P. W. 6) and Dr. Eoberto Saude Dies (P, W. 7). 
A perusal of the judgment would show that 
the requirements of Ss. 84 and 149 read with 
the provisions of S. 304, Penal Code were not 
considered by the learned Sessions Judge. As 
will appear from the charge at page 18 of the 
paper book, the five appellants were charged 
under S. 804 Pari IT read with S. 149, Penal 
Code or, in the alternative, under S. 804 
Part II read with S. 34 of the Penal Code. 

Section 84 provides that when a criminal 
act is done by several persons, in fartheranoe 
of the common intention of all, each of snob 
persons is liable for that act in the same 
manner as if it were done by him alone. What 
is necessary for the prosecntion to prove m 
this case is whether the alleged asaanlt result- 
ing in the death of the deceased was in further- 
ance of the common intention of all the 
appellants and, if this is so, then each one o! 
them would be liable for this criminal act in 
the same manner as if it were done by him 
alone. Section 149 provides that if an offence 
is committed by any member of an unlawful 
assembly in prosecution of the common object 
of that assembly, or snob as the members of 
that assembly knew to be likely to be com- 
mitted in prosecntion of that object, every 
person who, at the time of the committing of 
that offence, is a member of the same assembly, 

IS guilty of that offence. Section 141 defines 
^u "unlawful assembly”. This section, to the 
extent it is material for the present purpose, 
provides that an assembly of five or more 
persons is designated an ‘’unlawful assembly” 
if the common object of the persons composing 
that assembly is to commit a criminal offence 
(see clause (3)). 

The question which has not heen considered 
in this case by the learned Sessions Judge, if 
I may say so with respect, is whether the alle- 
ged assault resulting in death of the deceased 
Vlas committed by the appellants or any one 
of them in prosecution of the common objector 
in furtherance of the common intention. Did 
the appellants form an "nnlawful assembly” 
With the common object of assaulting the de. 
Ceased. The dietinotion between Section 84 and 
Section 149 has been explained by their Lord- 
chips of the Supreme Oonrt in a number of 
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dsoiaions. The Supreme Court refuted the 
contention of the learned counsel for the ap- 
pellant, that only a pre-arranged plan will 
snfiBce to attract Section 84 I. P. C. "Muhbub 
Shah v. King Emperor”, 72 Ind. App 148 ; 
(AIR 1945 P 0. 118), Pandnrang v. State 
of Hyderabad’, AIR 1955 S 0 216, ‘Kirpal v- 
State of U. P., AIR 1954 S 0 706’ cited in 
Ifaruti BhivaKamblev. State of Maharashtra,. 
Or. A. No. 85 of 1964 S. 0.). It follows from 
these decisions that a pre-arranged plan is nob 
an indispensable requirement of the applioa— 
tion of Section 84. A common intention may 
develop suddenly depending upon the facts of 
each case. In B N. Srikantiah v. State of 
Mysore, (1959) S. 0. R. 496; (AIR 1958 S C 
672) the Supreme Court observed that com- 
mon intention is a quastin of fact and is to be 
gathered from the acta of the parties. The oon^ 
dnot of the appellants, the ferocity of the 
attack, the weapons used, the situs of the 
injunea and their nature together with the 
fact that there was a preconcert established 
that the common intention of the appellants 
was to murder the deceased. 

In Sakha v. State of Rajasthan (1956 
S. C. E. 288: (AIR 1956 S C 513), the Sup- 
reme Court drew a distinction between 
“common intention” and “common object”. 
“Gommonf intention” required by Seotion 34 
and “common object” set out m Seotion 149, 
according to their Lordships, though they 
sometimes overlap, are used m different sen- 
sea and should be kept distinct.” In a case 
under Section 149 there need not be a prior 
concert and meeting of minds; it is enough 
that each has the same object in view and 
their number is five or more and they act 
as an assembly to achieve that object. In 
Katnail Singh v. State of Punjab, 1954 
S, G. R. 904: (AIR 1954 S 0 204) it was 
observed that it is true that there is subatan. 
tial differeuoe between Seotions 34 and 149 
but they also to some extent overlap and 
it IB a question to be determined on the facts 
of each case whether the charge under section 
149 overlaps the ground covered by section 
84. If the common object wbioh is the eujeet- 
matter of the charge under section 149 does 
not neoBSSarily involve a common intention 
then the substitution of Seotion 34 for Section 
149’might result m prejudice to the accused and 
ought not therefore to be permitted. But if 
the facts to be proved and the evidence to be 
adduced with reference to the charge under 
S. 149 would be the same if the charge were 
under Section 84 the failure to charge the 
accused nudei section 84 could not result in 
any prejudice and m such cases the substitu- 
tion of section 84 for Seotion 149^ must be 
held to be a formal matter. There is no such 
broad proposition of law that there can be 
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no re oarge to Section 84 when the charge is 
cnlf under Section 1 19 

It 13 sot necessary to refer to other deai 
cior” In Sukha and others case 195SS 0 B 
■2B3 (AIB1956S0 513) enpra their lordships 
of the Supreme Oourt observed that rvhen a 
Crowd as emblea and there is an uproar and 
peonie are hilled and injured it is only natn 
cal (or others to rcsh to the scene with what 
over arms they can snatch Some may havo 
an unlawful motive hot others may not, and 
in such circnm^tances it is impossible to eay 
that they were all motivated by a common 
intention with prior concert Wha* a Court 
-of fact should do m euch a case is to 6nd from 
the evidence which of them individually had 
an unlawful object in view at having ortgi 
Daily a lawfol objo t in view developed it 
later on into an unl&wfal one The learned 
Sessions Jndge bad not dis n”sed the question 
whether all the appellants or soy of them 
individually bad an nnlawfni object in view 
Was the a‘=aaaU a sudden one whichdeveloped 
on the epot? In the afternative are the 
teqnitemeata ol Sections 84 and l49 eatte&ed 
ID the light of the afotesiid decisiooe of their 
Lordships ol the Sopieme Couit? It is possi 
ble that the requirements of tbeie seetiona 
e caped the attention of the learned Seesiocs 
jodge although the appollaota bid been char 
eed with these offences read with Section 801 
Fart II 

If os the facts proved the provisions ot 
Sections 84 and 149 are not atttio*ed then in 
order to bring home gnilt to (he appoUante 
it would be nece»’ary (or the prosecntioo to 
prove which of the appellants was liable lot 
tbo murder, in this ca<o assuming Section 804 
Fart II applies to the facte ot this Ca<>e Mr 
Leo Gama teamed Foblio Froeecatat for the 
State, was fair enough to concede that the 
provisions ofSetionsSt and 149 read with 
8e tion 304 Fart II have not been considered 
by the Uamed Sessions Judge and that this 
eeema to he a fit ease for remandiog the case 
to the Be sions Court with directions to const 
der it de novo Mr Sbinkre (or (faeappelfants 
also 18 of the same view This Oonit ehonid 
have the benefit of a considered jndgmeat 
from the lesrced Sessions Jodge The appel 
lants 80s 1 2 and 5 aro already on bail The 
remaining two appellants are in coatody As 
it IS the conviction and the sentence recorded 
by the learned Seisons Jodge are reversed 
end the case is remanded to the learned Ses 
-Siona Jodge for a heatiop de novo in accor 
dance with the provi 1 ns of Section 428 (b) of 
the Code cl Otuainal Procednre The icasm 
iDg two appellants are released on ka 1 m (ba 
sumofBs 5 000/ with one surety in iba 
like amount They are required to appear 
before the Sois one Judge when called upon to 


do 80 The application for enhancement ot the 
sentence IS not pteosed by Mr Leo Gama 
/earned Public Proaecutor Order accordingly 
Oa B remanded 
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CbampaUlal Psrbbulal Farikb, Appellant v 
Natwflrlal Gordhandas Qandbi and another, 
Respondents 

Otiminal Appeal No 1044 of 1905, D/ 
24 11 1967 against jndgment of Magistrate 
First Class (Mnnicipahty) Baroda in On Cs'e 
No 12C48oflS64 

(A) Prevention of Pood Adulteration 
Act (1954), Ss 13 (5) and (2), 7, 12 — 
Report ol Public Analyst — Admissible 
under S 1* (5) and not under S 510, Cri 
mmal P C (1898) *— Refusal by Court to 
summon and examine Public Analyst — 
No prejudice lo accused charged under 
S 7 — He has no right either under Act 
(1954) or Criminal P C (1893) to cross 
examine Public Analyst 

It IS tme that the Coort has a diicietiOD 
under S 18 (5) ol the Act to admit the report 
of tba Public Analyet but once his report is 
admitted and reliance pieced npoa theao oral 
charged for committing offence nnder 6 7. 
cannot be acquitted on the groond that tbongb 
be bad applied to the Court for cross examin 
mg the Fablic Analyst that opportcnity was 
not afforded to bim It is not obligatory (or 
tbe trial Oonrt to eammoa aod examine the 
Foblic Analyst as a witnees in the Gourk 

(Para 8) 

Tbe report 0! Fabho Analyst is not ad 
mi<^ible in evidence ondsc B 610 of Criminal 
P 0 but IB admissible under S 18 (6)0! tbe 
Act (1954) Bnt in view of tbe remediee avail 
able to accosed under B 12 or 6 18 (2) of tbe 
Act it cannot be said that the effect 0! non 
applicability of B 510 Criminal P 0 is eoeb 
tbe pro e ntion will never examine tbe 
Fablio Analyst as a witness in any Case tbere 
by ptft'ing the a^onsed to a great disadvantage 
Be can examine the Fublio Analyst ae his 
witaese Moreover tbere le no provision either 
m Criminal F 0 or tbe Freventioa ol Food 
AdoltemtiOQ Act, which gives right to the 
accused to croJ examine the Fnhlia Analyst 
AIB 1966 S 0 128, Foil (Paras 6 7 & 8) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 

Act (1954) S 11 (1) (b) ^ Division of 
sample 10 three equal parts—Physical act 
of dividing done by accused in presence 
of Food Inspector — No contravention of 
S il(l)(b) (Para g) 
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(C) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954\ S. 11 (1) (a) — Issue of notice 


under — Accused putting his signature 
on it— Food Inspector taking back notice 
after completion of procedure under S. 11 
— Taking notice back does not con- 
travene S. 11. (Para 10) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1966) AIR 1966 3 C 128 (Y 53):1966 

Ori L J 106, Mangaldas Baghavji v. 

State of Maharashtra G 

{1E62) AIR 1962 Bom 229 (Y 49) ; 

1962 (2) Ori L J 466, State v. 

Bhauaa Hanmantaa Pawar 6 

G. A. Pandit for J. G. Shah, for Appellant; 
6. M. Shah, for Respondent No. 1, H. V. 
Bakshi, Asst. Govt. Pleader, for the State, 

JDD&MEllT — This appeal is diiested 
•against order of acquittal passed by Mr. I. D. 
Triredi, Speoial Judicial Magistrate, First 
Class, Baroda, acquitting the accuiel of the 
charge of havirg oommitied an offence under 
S. 7 of the Prerentlon of Pood Adulteration 
Act (hereinafter referred to as the Act) punish- 
able under S. 16 of the Act. 

2. The prosecution care was that the ao- 
oneed was a dealer in chilly powder and had 
his shop in Kalupnra Brahman Falia m the 
City of Baroda. The complainant, Ohampak. 
lal Parbhudaa Parikh, was the Pood Inspeotor 
■of Baroda Borough Municipality. The Pood 
Inspeotor visited the shop of the accused on 
October 1, 1964 at 8-SO A.M. and found that 
the aconsei was kesping approximately 40 
kilos of chilly powder m a large box for the 
purpose of sale. The complainsnt called Cham- 
paklal Manekfal and Luhar Bhikhabhai Par- 
eattam as panoh witnesses and in their 
presence he gave the accused a notice in wri- 
ting to the effect that he wanted to purchase 
450 grams chilli powder for the purpose of 
analysis. Then the accused gave him 450 
gtams of chilly powder from an oil barrel. 

^he complainant asked the aocused to divide 
the chilly powder into three equal pact®. The 
accused divided the powdec into three pai is 
and the Inspector put each part in a separate 
clean bottle. The bottles we-e then corked 
8ud slips bearing the signatuie of the accused, 
panchas and hituself were affixed to the bottles. 
IChe bottles were then sealed and a label con- 
taining the name of the vendor, the serial 
■number, the nature of sample and the date of 
collection of the sample, was afSxed on each 
of the battles. The complainant then took back 
the notice from the accniei and prepared a 
panahnama One of the three bottles was 
given to the acoused, and the other was sent 
to Pubho Analyst along with a forwarding 
®cnio. He also sent to him in a separate 
Cover, a memo of the spejimen seal imprcs- 
ISTOCri.LJ 9. 


Bion. On receipt of the report of the Public 
Analyst showing that the sample was adulte- 
rate! and after obtaining requisite sanction 
the complainant filed a oomplaint in the Court 
of Special Judicial Magistrate, First Class, 
Baroda and the accused was charged for 
having committed an offence under S. 16 (1) 
(a) read with S, 7 of the Prevention of Food 
Adnitsration Act. 

3, The defence of the accused was that be 
bad not committed any offence, that he was 
not given any notice according to law and that 
he was not in psssession of adulterated 
chillies. The accused admitted that he had 
signed a notice given by the Food Inspector 
informing him that he was purchasing chilly 
powder for the purpose of analysis. 

4. During the trial the proseoution gave a 
purahiB stating that they did not want to 
lead any farther evidence. The accused there, 
after filed an application Ex. 10 in the Court 
which reads as under; 

“That the accused of this oass most respect, 
fully submits that the complainant has cited 
the Pablio Analyst as a witness in the case. 
The accused will not gel any chance to cross 
evamire if the prosecution does not examine 
him as his witness. Therefore.it is requested 
that the said witness be called and produced 
for the purpose of cross examination. If ha is 
not produced for the purpose of ocrss.exami- 
nalion, the Eocosed will suffer in his defence 
and Will not get justice m the case.’’ 

The learned trial Magistrate rejected the ap. 
plication and passed the following order : 

“The prosecution cannot be compelled to 
examine the witness. Tne accused may exa- 
mine if he 80 desires.” 

It is an admitted fact that Pablio Analyst was 
not examined in this case. 

6. The learned trial Magistrate after hear, 
mg Ihe complainant and the accused passed a 
final order acquitting the accused. The learned 
trial Magistrate come to the oonolueion that 
in this case the report of the Pablio Analyst 
was challenged and it would not be proper to 
give any weight to that report, specially i n 
view of the fact that the Pablio Analyst was 
not examined. The learned trial Magistrate 
also held that the complainant had not follow- 
ed the procedure laid down under S. 11 of the 
Act for taking the sample as the sample was 
not taken by the complainant personally. It 
was for these reasons that the learned Magis. 
trate passed an order acquitting the accused cf 
the offence with which he was charged. It is 
against this order of acquittal that the com- 
plainant has filed this appeal. 

fi. Mr S. M, Shah appearing for the accused 
contended that the report of the PabUc Ana- 
lyst was admissible in Bvidinoe under the pro- 
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viaiODS of 6 dlO of ibe Gnmmal Froceddre 
Code aid that the accoaed bad given an »p 
plication for ezammatioo of the Foblic Am 
lyat asavitneEa nndec anba (2) of 8 610 
ot the Criminal Procedure Code, and there 
lore, it was obligatory for the trial Coart to 
eammon and examine the Fablio Analyst as a 
witness m the Coart The argument was that 
as no eummons was naued to the Pubho 
Analyst and aa he was not examined as a 
witueaa in ibis caoe no reliance ahooM be 
pla''ed on the recoct ol the Fahhc Analyst for 
proving that the sample was adulterated This 
argument ot Mr Sbah pto'*eedB on an errone 
ous a snmption that the report of the FuhliO 
Analyst is admissible under 8 510 of the 
Oiiminal Procedure Code Section 510 of On 
tninal Procedure Code reads aa nndec 
Section 610 (Ij — Any document purporting 
to be a report under the band ot any Cuemtcal 
Examiner or Assistant Chemical Examiner to 
Government or the Ghiel loipector nt Ex 
plosives ot the Director of Finger Print Barean 
or an officer ol the Mint opoo aoy msUer or 
thing dnly submitted to him for exammafion 
or analysis and report in the courieofany 
proceeding ondet this Code may be used as 
evidence in any inquiry trial or other pro 
seeding under t^a Code 
(2) TheOonttmiy if ft tbinka fit, and shall 
on the application of tbe pro’e-'otion or the ao 
eused, summon and examine any each persCQ 
as to the eubject matter of bis tcpsrt ' 

Tbe ecaticm refers to a document par 
porting to be a report of Chemical Examiner 
or Assittint Chemical Examiner to tbe 
Government or Cbitf Inspector of Explosives 
ot Director of Finger Print Baieai ot tbe 
Officer ot Mint In this case tbe report that 
the eample was adoUerated was given by the 
Pnbhc Analyst Eatoda Borough Uusicipaltty 
Area. Bection 8 ot tbe Ast provides that the 
Central Oovernment ot the State Government 
may by toiification in the Offi lal Gazette, 
appoint such pecsoca as it thinks fit haviog tbe 
pie*crtbed qualiScations to be Poblic Analyst 
lor each local area as may bea<signed to them 
by tbe Ceotcal Government or tbe Bfate 
Government os tbe ease may be There is a 
proviso ts that section with wbieb vre are not 
concerned in this cs«e Bale 6 of the Frevcn 
tionofFood Adnlteration Boles lays down 
tbe qnalificationa of tie pnbhc analyst Bnle 7 
lays down duties ot pablic analyst Bob' 
ee'‘tion (1) of 6 18 of the Act provides (hat 
the Pobhe Analyst shall deliver m such form 
as may he prescribed a report to tbe Food 
Inspector of tbe result of tbe anaiysis ot any 
article of food submitted to him for analysis 
Tbe, form is prescribed by sah-tnle (8j of 
i^ule 7 ot tbe Prevention of Food Adultsza 


tion Bales Sub section (2) /of Section 19 
provides that the accused or the complaiuact 
mayi on payment ot tbeuprescribed fee, 
make sq application to tbe Conrt'ifor eeodiag 
tbs part of the sample sent to tbe Court to 
tbe Director of the Central Food'-Laboratory 
for s Certificate aud on such application being 
made the Oonct is bound to send tbe sample 
t9 the Director of Central Food Laboratory 
after following tbe pro edure Isid down in the 
ee tiOQ The oeitificate issued by the Central 
Food Laboratory is made final and supersedes 
Ibe report given by tbe Public Acslyst 
Babe (S) ol S IS provides that any document 
purpcitme to be a report sgoedbya pnblio 
analyst unless it has been supB^cded or any 
docnment pnrporting to be a certificate signed 
by tbe Director of Central Fo>d Laboratory, 
may bo aiei as evidence ol tbe facts stated is 
it in any proceeding under tbe Act There is 
a provieo to the eection which makes the re 
port of tbe Director of tbe Central Food 
Laboratory final and conclusive evidence of 
tbe facts stated therein The>e provisions 
make it amply clear that tbe report cf tbe 
Poblio Analyst is admissible m evidence nnden 
Boke.(6}otS 18 of tbe Act The report of 
tbe Pnblio Analyst cannot ha admitted in evi' 
denceorispot admi'sible m evifeoce nnder 
tbe provisions ot 6 610 ot tbe Gnmmsl Pecee 
doreOode hecasse the said provisions telsv 
to the report cf a Chemical Examiner or 
Assistant Chemical Examiner ottbe Chef 
lospe tor of tbe Explosives os the Finger 
Fmt Barean or an officer of Mint Be tionfilO 
of the Criminal Prccednte Code does not at 
all refer to the report of a Public Analyst 
and therefore it is obviocs that the said provi 
Sion cannot apply to the report of the Public 
Analyst Tbe report o! the Poblio Analyst is 
not admi'Sible in evidence nnder tbe provi 
BicnsofS 610 bat 13 almisaible m eviden e 
under tbe provision* of mbs (5^ nf ^ 
of tbe Act This loterpiefaticD also re 
ceives enpport from the ofc-ervahons made fay 
tbeir liOrfshiFB m Mingsldas raghaT)i v. 
State of Maharashtra A I B 1906 S 0 128 
Tbe facts in that ca°o were that tbe acensed 
were charged for selling adnlteratel tormcrio 
powder The prosecutioo relied open the re 
port of tbe Fob i3 Analyst for utbe parpo’e of 
proving that the tncmerio powder was add 
tented Tbe report of tbe Fable Analyst 
was acceptoi by the Court and tbe learned 
trial Magistrate convicted the acemel for 
contravention of the prorisiona of tbe Act 
Tbe case was nltimately taken bythe a''cased 
to the Bupreme Conrt Two contentions 
were raised m tbe Snpteme Conrt and they 
wece(l) that the repost of tbe Fnblic Analyst 
by itself was not soffisieQl for Jbe purpose ot 
Maviction of the ascneed persona and (2} that- 
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the PubliQ Analyafe wag not called ag a wit. 
ness in the cage anl, therefore conviction of 
theaoauged wag; improper. Daring the couree 
of the argarcente in that cate the la^vyer of 
the aconged rtlied on the deoieion in State v. 
Bhansa Hanm'antea Pawar, AIR 1962, Bom 
229. That was’ the cage nnder the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1919 and the accueed wag 
charged for being m pcsgeggion of a drug 
which contained alcohol in contravention of 
the provigicng' 6f the Bombay Prohibition 
Act. The sampleg of the drng were gent for 
analygig to the Chemical Analyser. The re- 
port of the Chemical Analyser wag relied 
upon by the Court for the pnrpose of proving 
that the drug-contained aloohcl which wag in 
contravention of the provisions of the Bombay 
Prohibition Aot. In the ease the High Court 
had observed as follows : 

"It is beyond controverEy that, normally, 
in order that a certificate conld be received 
in evidence, the person who has iESnoi the 
certificate must be called and examined as a 
witnees before the Court. A certificate is 
nothing more than a mere opinion of the 
person who purports to have issued the certi- 
ficate. and opinion is not evidence until the 
person who hag given the particular opinion 
is brought before the Court and ig subjected 
to the test of crogg-examination." 

The Supreme Court considered these observa- 
tions and said ; 

"It will thus be clear that the High Court 
did not hold that the certificate was by itaelf 
insufficient in law to sustain the conviction 
and indeed it could not well have said so in 
view of the provisions of S. 510, Criminal 
P. 0. What the High Conit seems to have 
felt was that in circumstances like those pre- 
sent in the eaag before it. a Court may be 
juitified in not acting upon a certificate of the 
Chemical Analyser unless that person was 
examined as a witness in the case. Sub-s. (1) 
of S, 510 permits the use of the certificate of 
a Chemical Examiner as evidence in any en- 
QDiry or other proceeding under the Code and 
Bub B. (2) thereof empowers the Court to sum- 
mon and examine the Chemical Examiner if 
it thinks fit and requires it to examine him 
ag a witness upon an application either by 
the proaeontion or accused in this regard It 
would, therefore, not be correct to say that 
where the provisions of snb-s. (2) of S. 510 
have not bebnf'iavailed of, tie report of a 
Chemical Examiner is rendered inadmiEsible 
^ ia even to he treated as having no weight. 
Whatever thatrinay be, we ate concerned in 
this cage not with the report of Chemical 
Examiner but with that of a Public Analyst. 
In so far ag the report of the Public Analyst ie 
concerned we have the provisions of S. 13 
the Act.” V,. 


Their Lordships of the Supreme Court have 
observed that in the csss before them, they 
had to consider the report of Public Analyst 
and not that of Chemical Examiner, and there, 
fore, they were not concerned with the pro- 
visions of S. 510 of the Criminal P, 0. They 
further observed that the report of the Public 
Analyst was admisaible in evidence under sub. 
s. (5) of 8. 18 of the Aot. The aforesaid obser- 
vations completely support the view I am 
taking viz., that the report of the Public 
Analyst ig admisgible in evidence under sab- 
e. (5) of S. 13 and not -under S. 510 of the 
Criminal P. 0, 

7. Mr. Shah also argued that if such an 
interpretation ig given to S. 510 of the Ctim'- 
nal P. C., the effect is that the accused will 
be put to a great disadvantage and the prose, 
ontion will never examine the Public Analyst 
as a witness in any 03»e. This contention is 
devoid of any merits The Aot has provided 
that a sample of the sale be given to the ao. 
cased. The accused can get the said sample 
analysed or make an application to the Court 
to send the sample before the Court to the 
Director of Central Pood Laboratory for analy- 
sis. He can also examine the Pablio Analyst 
as his witness. It is therefore not pcssible, to 
accept this contention of Mr. Shah in view of 
the remedies which are available to the ao- 
ouged to prove big innocence. 

8. As the report of the Public Analyst is 
admissible in evidence under sub.g. (5) of 
8. IS, it IB obvious that the accused has no 
right to make an application to the Court to 
call the Public Analyst as a witnesB. There is 
no provision in the Aot giving such a right to 
the aocDsed. Moreover, even under sub.s (21 of 
8. 510. the accused can make an application 
to the Court only to examine the Public Analyst 
as a witness. In this case an application was 
given by the accused to call the Pabhe Analyst 
as a witnesg for the pnrpose of cross examina- 
tion and there is no provision in Crimmal 
Procedure Code or the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act which gives such a right to 
the accused. The report of the Public Analyst 
18 admissible in evidence nnder sub-s. (5) of 
S- 13 of the Aot and the Aot provides that it 
may be used in evidence withoct examining 
the person who gives the repert. In this case 
report of the Public Analyst olearly shovra 
that chilli powder which was sold by the ac- 
ODsed to the complainant was adulterated and 
did not conform to standard specified in the 
Buies. Thus the argument of Mr. Shah that 
the repert is admissible under S. 510 of 
Criminal P. C., and that the Court was bound 
to call the Pablio Analyst as a witness for 
orcss examicafon cannot be accepted. It is 
true that the Court has a discretion under 
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sob 0 (5) of 8 18 lo Admit tbe report of tba 
Fnthc Aaaijst ID ovi3ecce> bot in this case 
the learned (rial Uagietiate did ezerciee bis 
dia rehon and admitlel tbe report and Ur 
Shah baa Lct been able to point an 7 K&son 
vhf no reliance abonld be placed on (be 
report 

9 Mr Shab then argued that m th>3 cue 
tbe pcoTpions of S ll o( the Act baTe not 
leea folloired bf tbs hood irspreior and 
therefore tbe report ol the Foblic An&lje* 
ehoold n''t be treated as acfficient CTidence to 
ptore tbe gnilt cf tbe aecoaed Tbe confection 
traB that m this ca e the eample was not 
taben by tbe Food Inaptctor himself Tbe ac 
cueed weighed 450 grams chilli ponder and 
then divided (he ponder into 8 eqcal parte Tbe 
complaicant thereafter filled the powder m 
8 bottles and sealed tbe bolt'es ifr 6bab 
therefore contended that under the provieiona 
of S 11 it IS the Food tespe tor bim«elf who 
baa to divide the eemp'e info three parts and 
fill in the bottles In this ease the physical 
act of dividing tbs Bsmpta parebased foe (be 
tnalytis was done by the acooeel in the pte 
tence ol tbe Food loepector and therefore 
Ibere ti no eostravection cf the provieiOQs of 
the eectioo 

1C Mr 8bsb then argoed (bat m ibis case 
the complainant had taken back tbe £ 011*0 
which was given by the Food Icspectoe to tbe 
accused intimating him tbat tbe csmtUioant 
wanted (0 pQTCba«e cbifiy powder for tbe 
pnrpoee of analyei* Tfce evidence clearly dir 

I closed that a notice of pntcbaee was given by 
tbe complainant to tbe accnred The aecoeed 
had admittedly signed the notice and there 
after proeednie laid down nedor 8 11 of the 
Act was followed After the sslawascomtlefcl 
(be complainant demanded back tbe notice 
'and the accused returned it Now S 11 coly 

I 'reqnires that tbe Food JnstCvtor ihonld give 
a notice of pnrcbaEe for analysis and tbat 
provision baa been followed in this case Tbe 
.argnmrnt of Ur Bhab that in taking back the 
Inotice Ex 4 the Food Inspector bad contra 
{vened the provisions of S 11 cannot bo ac. 
'cepted 

if Tbe resnlt la that order ol scgnittal 
pss«ed by tbe learned trial Usgisira’e 13 eet 
aside and the ca«e is remanded to tbs lower 
Court (or disposal ac'crdicg to law 

Case remanded 
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(A) Evidence Act (1872), Ss 105, 3 101 
IO 4 and 114 — Presumption Under — 
Nature of — It only operates initially — 
Section 105 makes possible both kinds of 
acquittal one by proving pita fujly and 
another by raising genuine doubt m the 
case — Line of reasoning m Parbhoo s 
Cise (AIL 1911 All 402 (PB)) Explained— 
Evidence as a whole (including evidence 
m support of general exception) creating 
reasonable doubt in the mind of Court as 
to guilt of accused — He 15 entitled to 
acquittal — Decision m Parhhoo’s case, 
(Am 1941 All 402 (FB) ) is still good Jaw 
-- (Civil P C (1908) Pre ~ Interpreta 
tion of Statutes) — (Evidence Act (1872) 
Preambfe, Ss 101-104 and 114) >- (Evi 
dence Act (1872) S 3 Proved "Disprov 
cd ’Not proved’ )— (Words and Phrases 
— neasonahle doubt — ' Preponderance 
of probability ) — (Penal Code (I860) 
Ss 6 96, 76 Chapter IV (General) and 
S 299) 

Per Maieniv~ 

(Broome Mathur Gunta Parelch, Beg 
Gvanendra Kumar and Yashoda Nandan, 
JJ ) 

The Majority decision fn Parbhoo v 
Emperor AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is still 
good law The accused person who pleads 
an exception is entitled to be acquitted if 
wj'Csr s ^ J.h^ pjodpjw ils a 

whole (including the evidence given in 
support of the plea of the general excep- 
tion) 3 reasonable doubt is created m the 
mitid of the Court about the guilt of the 
accused AIR 1956 Nag 187 & AIR 1947 
Bofn 38 (SB) & AIR 1952 Sau 3 & AIR 
1956 Sau 77 & AIR 1941 Mad 280 & AIR 
1949 Nag 66 6e AIR 1959 Madh Pra 203 & 
(1962) 2 Cn U 135 (Ker) held not good 
law in view of AIR 1964 SC 1563 & AIR 
1955 Pat 209 AIR 1961 Pat 355 Com- 
mehted upon. (Paras 93 26 162 176) 
I^r B“g J — 

II IS true that, where provisions of the 
Acf are clear and unambiguous no re- 
course to extnnsic matter even if it con- 
sists of the sources of the codification, 
woqid be permissible But the position 
*s that it IS not possible to fully bnng out 
the meaning of Section 105 of the E«- 
depce Act itself without reference to the 
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prinaples found in the sources of the Act 
contained in Enghsh Law. At least, the 
aspect of Section 105 which was raised 
and considered in Parbhoo’s case, AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) naakes it necessary to 
Ro to those sources AIR 1961 SC 493, 
Rel. on. ~ (Para 119) 

The concepts of 'proved’, 'disproved’, 
and 'pot proved’, compress a great deal of 
iudicial wisdom wdth history and pro- 
cesses of evolution and development 
behind them which have not yet ended 
The term 'Burden of proof is not defined 
m the Act and cannot be fully understood 
without an exposition of its place and 
meaning in our procedural law as a whole 
For an adequate understanding of the 
import of these basic concepts, Courts 
have to necessarily examine their sources, 
the context in which they were given 
statutory form, the purposes they were 
designed to serve, and the functions they 
actually fulfil AIR 1965 SC 951 & AIR 
1965 SC 871 & AIR 1964 SC 1230 & AIR 
1958 SC 414, Foil (Para 100) 

The purpose of the Evidence Act was 
"to consolidate, define, and amend the law 
of Evidence” so that inadequaaes and un- 
certainties in this branch of our law may 
be removed It is no secret that this was 
sought to be accomplished by basing the 
Act on principles and rules evolved by 
the judge-made Anglo Saxon law of evi- 
dence with slight modifications but with- 
out departmg from its basic norms There- 
fore, to these principles and rules we have 
to turn to find out the meanings of am- 
biguous expressions (Para 101) 

Whenever the law places a burden of 
proof upon a party a presumption operates 
against it Hence, burdens of proof and 
presumptions have to be considered to- 
gether. When there is ample evidence 
from both sides, the fate of the case is 
no longer determined by presumptions or 
burdens of proof, but by a careful selec- 
tion of the correct version, based, no 
doubt, on preponderance of probabilities 
■which has to be so compulsive or over- 
■whelming in the case of a choice in favour 

a conviction as to remove all reason- 
able doubt. Burden of proof and presump- 
tion may become decisive again in cases 
where evidence is equally balanced. Thus, 
their function is decisive only m cases 
where there is paucity of evidence on 
either side or the evidence given by the 
two sides is eqmbalanced Neither a 
burden of proof nor a rebuttable pre- 
sumption can be used for excluding any 
b^dence. That is not their function at 
sll but of other provisions of law. 

'■ (Para 103) 

In fact, it is not possible to appreciate 
the true meamng of a number of provi- 
519 ^ of the Act, mcludmg Section 105, 
'^thout exploring ^e law contained m 
uie sources of the codification. If, how- 
bver, the above mentioned expositions are 
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kept in view, it becomes clear that the 
obhgation of the Court to presume ab- 
sence of circumstances supporting a plea 
IS meant to operate only initially. 

(Para 105) 

If, lor example, an accused "proves” in- 
fiichon of injuries on him by the com- 
plainant in the course of the occurrence 
which is the subiect-matter of the charge, 
he certainly proves some of the circum- 
stances to support a plea of self-defence. 
The obligatory imtial presumption against 
him is removed Nevertheless, he may 
be convicted if the prosecution evidence 
proves that these inmries were indubitab- 
ly caused m the exercise of a right of 
private defence by the complainant But, 
his conviction would not be the result of 
any presumption under the last part of 
Section 105 It would follow from the 
superior proof given by the prosecution 
either direct or circumstantial or both. On 
the other hand, added to mjuries on the 
person of the accused, proved to have 
been caused by the complamant dunng 
the occurrence, the accused may succeed 
in proving, even from such circumstances 
as an attempt of the prosecution to con- 
ceal these imunes. that there is a doubt 
about the veracity of the prosecution ver- 
sion itself and that his plea of self- 
defence, although not positively establish- 
ed, may reasonably be true In such a 
case, the prosecution could not use the 
presumption contained in the last part of 
Section 105 to secure a conviction No 
doubt, the prosecution will fail, m such a 
case, because it has failed to prove its 
own case beyond reasonable doubt But, 
the doubt it has failed to eliminate would 
have been induced by ‘proved facts relied 
upon by the accused to estabhsh the plea 
of an exception The facts relied upon 
for proving an exception could not be 
automatically equated with facts disprov- 
ed or disentitle the accused from getting 
the benefit of an exception simply because 
he could not fully prove, by a "prepon- 
derance of evidence”, the exception plead- 
ed A plea taken but left m the region 
of "not proved'' by the ewdence on record 
may be enough, on a criminal charge, for 
a bare acquittal provided the doubt in- 
troduced by some proved facts and cir- 
cumstances, displacing the mtitial obK- 
gatory presumption, is strong enough to 
reasonably shake the moral conviction of 
guilt of the accused on the charge levelled 
against him. This seems to be the Ime 
of reasoning underlying the maiority view 
m Parbhoo's case, AIR 1941 Ail 402 (FB] 

It seems to be both practical and just. 

It accords with very firmly established 
principles of proof and burden of proof 
applicable to criminal trials in this 
country as well as with the 
the Act read as a whole. (Para 106) 
Section 105 does not prevent the Court 
from giving the benefit of doubt altogether 
to an accused pleadmg an exception, or in 
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other words Section 105 makes possible 
both kinds of acquittal one by proving his 
plea fully and another by raising genuine 
doubt in the case Section 105 of the Act 
was introduced not m order to depart from 
but to make our law conform to the 
norms of English Law of evidence on the 
subject (Paras 109 122) 

Parbhoo's case was not meant to accord 
any guidance on what reasonable doubt 
Itself means The doubt which the law 
contemnlates is certainly not that of a 
weak or unduly vacillating capricious 
indolent drowsy or confused mind It 
must be the doubt of the Prudent man 
who is assumed to possess the capacity to 
‘senarate the chaff from the grain It 
IS the doubt of a reasonable astute and 
alert mind arnvtd at“after due application 
of mind to every relevant circumstance 
of the case appearing from the evidence 
AIR 1937 Rangoon 83 fFB) & AIR 1941 
Rangoon 175 & AIR 1965 AU 417 8i AIR 
1967 All 204 Ref (Para 112) 

Section 105 serves the purpose some- 
times served by a proviso Of course It 
could be looked upon as analogous to a 
proviso otUy il we view Section 6 1 P C 
and Section 105 of the Act together It 
IS certamlv difficult to see the Purpose of 
Section 105 of the Act unless it is viewed 
m the context of Section 6 I P C 

(Para 116) 

Although, the exceptions contained in 
the Indian Penal Code to which Sec- 
tion 105 of the Act refers are contained 
in separate sections yet the result of 
Section 6 of the Indian Penal Code could 
well be said to be that the exceptions were 
engrafted in ever^ deflmtion of an of- 
fence as though they formed parts of each 
section deffmng an offence (Para 122) 

While the process of balanang proba- 
bilities is common for all cases the 
burdens of the parties to establish their 
respective cases in a cnminal trial are 
TftjjiJy cniy tfVe in Ja/jd ihe hiRhsr nns 
of the prosecution to establish its case 
beyond reasonable doubt and the lower 
one of the accused to prove his plea by 
a mere preponderance of probability 
Neither should preponderance of oroba- 
bihtv be confounded with and reduced 
to the level of a reasonable doubt only 
nor can the principle of reasonable doubt 
be eliminated altogether in a crmmal trial 
Lach of the two kinds of conclusion— proof 
of an exception by a preponderance of 
probability and reasonable doubt about 
guilt — reflects a different situation As 
soon as a Court finds one of the<e two 
types of conclusions to be the correct one 
to reach in a case the other is necessarily 
excluded (Para 127) 

Preponderance ’ literally interpreted 
means nothing more than an outweighing 
in the process of balancing however slight 
mav be the tilt of the balance or the pre- 
ponderance There are no sufficient 
grounds for holding that the word has 


been used in any other sefise whenever It 
has been used In fact the dividmg line 
between a case of mere ’’preponderance 
ot probability ’ by a slight tilt only of the 
balance of probability and a case of rea- 
sonable doubt is very thm indeed although 
it is there A case of reasonable doubt 
must necessarily be one m which, on a 
balancing of probabilities two views are 
possible Such a case and only such a 
case would be one of reasonable doubt 
A mere preponderance of sprobabihty in 
favour of the exception pleaded by an ac- 
cused would however constitute a cora- 
pleU proof of the exception for the ac- 
cused but a state of reasonable doubt 
would not ' Complete" proof for the pro- 
secution cannot fall short i of elimination 
of reasonable doubt about the ingredients 
of an offence If one fs clear about tb€ 
meaning of the terms used no misap- 
prehensions need arise (Para 130) 

Even a literal mterpretatlon of the first 
part of Section 105 could indicate that 
’the burden of proving the existence of 
circumstances bringing the case within 
an exception is meant to cover complete 
proof of the exception pleaded by a pre- 
ponderance of probability as well as proof 
ol circumstances showing that the excep- 
tion mav exist which will entitle the ac- 
cused to the benefit of doubt on the In- 
gredients of an offence The last part af 
Section 105 even if strictly end literally 
interpreted does not lustiiv reading into 
it the meaning that the obligatory pre- 
sumption must last until the accused s 
plea is fully established and not just till 
circumstances (le not necessarily all) to 
support the plea are proved Moreove- 
a restrictive mterpretation of SecUon 105 
excluding an accused from the benefit o' 
bringing his case within an exception 
until he fully proves it is ruled out by 
the declaration of law by the Supreme 
Court that there Is no conflict between 
Section 105 and the prosecutions duty to 
prove its case beyond reasonable doubt 
Hence the obligatory presumption at the 
end of Section 105 cannot be held to last 
until the accused proves his exception 
fully by a preponderance of probability 
It IS necessarily removed earlier or 
operates only initially as held clearly by 
judges taking the majonty view in 
Parbhoo s case AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) 

. u .(Para 153) 
There Is no reason why principles of 
public policy or consideration of con- 
sequences of taking a particular view 
should not affect the interpretation to be 
given to statutory provisions dealing vnth 
basic norms when two interpretations of a 
statutory provision are open Acting In 
this manner would not be legislatioa 
There is no reason why the pnnciple of 
benefit of doubt deserves either on 
grounds of public pohcv or as a part ol 
the concept of fair trial in cnminal ca» 
to be given less recognition or force in 
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aiis country. '--The meaning of our pro- 
cedural or adjectival laws must, be deter- 
mined in conformity with firmly estabhsh- 
ed notions o'f1_a fair trial unless some 
statutory provision clearly sanctions a 
departure from these; (1936) 2 All ER 
1138 & AIR'’a966 SC 97 (102), Rel. on. 

(Para 157) 

In Parbhoo’s case, AIR 1941 All 402 
<FB) the majority of their Lordships did 
not lay down anything beyond three im- 
portant propositions which, if not either 
directly or indirectly supported by deci- 
sions of their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court, have'iohbt been affected in the 
slightest degree by these decisions These 
propositions are; firstly, that no evidence 
dppeanng in We case to support the ex- 
ception pleaded by the accused can be 
excluded altogether from consideration on 
the ground that the accused has not pro- 
ved his plea fully; secondly, that the obli- 
gatory presumption at the end of Sec- 
tion 10_5 is necessarily lifted at least when 
there is enough evidence on record to 
justify givmg the benefit of doubt to the 
accused on the question whether he is 
guilty of the offence with which he is 
charged, and, thirdly, if the doubt, though 
raised due to evidence in support of the 
exception pleaded, is reasonable and af- 
fects an ingredient of the offence with 
which the accused is charged, the accused 
would be entitled to an acquittal. 

(Para 160) 

The practical result of the three pro- 
positions stated above is that an accused’s 
plea of an exception may reach one of 
three not sharply demarcated stages, one 
succeeding the other, depending upon the 
ettect of the whole evidence in the case 
judged by the standard of a prudent man 
weighing or balancing probabihties care- 
fully These stages are firstly, a lif tmg 
of the initial obligatory presumption given 
at the end of Section 105; secondly, the 
creation of a reasonable doubt about the 
existence of an ingredient of the offence, 
and, thirdly, a complete proof of the ex- 
ception by "a preponderance of proba- 
bility”, which covers even a slight tilt 
of the balance of probabihty in favour of 
the accused’s plea The accused is not en- 
titled to an acquittal if his plea does not 
get beyond the first stage At the second 
^age, he becomes entitled to acquittal by 
obtaming a bare benefit of doubt At the 
third stage, he is undoubtedly entitled to 
an acquittal. This is the effect of the 
niajority view, in Parbhoo’s case, AIR 
All 402 (FB) which directly relates to first 
two stages only. The Supreme Court 
decisions .have considered the last two 
stages so far, but the first stage has not 
vet been dealt with directly or separately. 

(Para 161) 

The answer of the majority of Jtidg« 
who decided Parbhoo v. Emperor, AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) is still good law It means 
that in a case in which, in answer to a 
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prima facie prosecution case, any general 
exception in the Penal Code is pleaded by 
an accused and evidence is adduced to 
support such a plea, but such evidence 
to satisfy the Court affirmatively that 
tte accused has fully estabhshed his plea, 
he lyill still be entitled to an acquittal, 
provided that, after weighing the evidence 
as a whole prudently (mcluding the evi- 
dence given in support of the plea of the 
said general exception), the Court reaches 
the conclusion that, as a consequence of 
the doubt arising about the existence of 
the exception, the prosecution has failed 
to discharge its onus of proving the guilt 
of the accused beyond reasonable doubt 

_ „ ^ (Para 162) 

Per Broome, (Supta, Parekh, JJ,;— 

If the material put forward by accused 
to prove the exception is suffiaent 
to show that the plea of pnvate 
defence is more probable than the pro- 
secution case, the plea will be taken as 
proved and the accused will be entitled 
to acquittal on the ground that he has 
discharged the onus laid on him by Sec- 
tmn 105 of the Eindence Act. Alterna- 
tively, if this material (read in conjunc- 
tion with the other evidence on record) 
is found to create a reasonable doubt in 
the mind of the Court regarding some- 
thing (e g mens rea in majority of cases) 
that is required to be proved by the pro- 
secution in order to estabhsh the accused’s 
guilt the accused ivill be entitled to 
acquittal on the ground that the prosecu- 
tion has failed to discharge the primary 
burden that lies on it in all criminal 
cases A person who inflicts harm in a 
lawful manner in order to protect his 
person or property is clearly devoid of 
mens rea; and if the material relied upon 
by the accused creates a doubt as to whe- 
ther he acted in exercise of the right of 
private defence, a doubt will simultane- 
ously arise as to whether he had the mens 
rea that must be proved in order to make 
his act a punishable offence In such cir- 
cumstances he will have to be given the 
benefit of the doubt regarding this es- 
sential pre-requisite of the prosecution 
case and will be entitled to acquittal 

(Para 23) 

Although the dictum in Parbhoo’s case, 
AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) may be said to be 
somewhat unhappily worded, it is funda- 
mentally correct and calls for no amend- 
ment (Para 26) 

Per Gyanendra Kumar and Yashoda 
Nandan, JJ. : — 

The dictum of the majority of learned 
Judges of this Court in Parbhoo _v Em- 
peror. AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is still good 
law. But, it may be elucidated that m_a 
case in which any general Exception in 
the Penal Code is pleaded by an accused 
and evidence is adduced to support such a 
plea, but such evidence fails to satisly tne 
Court affirmatively that the accused has 
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fully established his plea of the claimed 
Exception he will still be entitled to an 
acquittal if upon a consideration of the 
evidence as a whole (including the evi- 
dence given in support of the Plea of the 
said general Exception) a reasonable con- 
sequential doubt Is created in the mmd 
of the Court as to whether the accused is 
really guilty of the offence with which 
he IS charged (Para 176) 

Per Mathur J — 

The doctrine of the burden of proof and 
the nature of eviaence necessary to dis- 
charge this burden in cases where the 
accused claims the benefit of the general 
exceptions m the Penal Code or of any 
special exception or proviso contained In 
any other part of the same Code or in 
any other lair can b* stated as below — 

1 The case shall fall in one of the 
three categories depending upon the word- 
ing of the enactment — 

(i) The statute places the burden of 
proof of all or some of the ingre- 
dients of the offence on the accu<;- 
ed himself 

(U) the soeaal burden placed on the ac- 
cused does not touch the ingredients 
of the offence but only the protec- 
tion given on the assumption of the 
proof of the said ingredients and 
(ui) the special burden relates to an 
exception some of the many cir- 
cumstances required to attract the 
exception, if proved affecting the 
proof of all or some of the ingredi- 
ents of the offence 

2 In the first two categories the onus 
lies upon the accused to discharge the 
special burden, and on failure he can be 
convicted of the offence provided that the 
prosecution has succeeded to discharge its 
general burden of proof that is to esta- 
blish the case beyond any reasonable 
doubt 

3 In eases falling under the third cate- 
gory inability to discharge the burden of 
piooi shall not m each and every case 
automatically result in the conviction of 
the accused "^e Court shall still have 
to see how the facts proved affect the 
proof of the ingredients of the offence In 
other words if on consideration of the 
total evidence on record a reasonable 
doubt exists in the mind of the Court as 
regards one or more of the ingredients of 
the offence including mens rea of the ac- 
cused he shall be entitled to its b^efit 
and hence to acquittal of the main of- 
fence even though he had not been in a 
position to prove the circumstances to 
bnng his case within the exception This 
shall be on the ground that the general 
burden of proof resting on the prosecution 
was not discharged 

4 The burden of proof on the prosecu- 
tion to establish its case rests from the 
beginning to the end of the trial and It 
must prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
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the accused had committed the offence 
with the requisite mens rea 

5 The burden placed on the accused Is 
not so onerous as on the prosecution. The 
prosecution has to prove its case beyond 
reasonable doubt but in determining whe- 
ther the accused has been successful in 
discharging the onus the Court shall look 
into the preponderance of probabilities in 
the same manner as m a civil proceeding 
in other words the Court shall have to 
see whether a prudent man would in the 
circumstances of the case act on the bud- 
posilion that the case falls within the ex- 
ception or proviso as pleaded by the ac- 
cused (Para 92) 

The dictum laid down in Parbhoo v 
Emperor AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is partly 
erroneous and requires modification, 
though the decision read as a whole is in 
conformity with the law The dictum 
can be modified as below — 

In a case in which any General Excep- 
tion in the Penal Code or any special ex- 
ception contained In another part of the 
same Code or m an> law defimng the of- 
fence IS pleaded or raised by an accused 
person and the evidence led m support 
of such plea judged by the test of the pre- 
ponderance of probability as in a civil 
proceeding fails to displace the presump- 
tion ansing from Section lOo of the Evi- 
dence Act in other words to disprove 
the absence of arcumstances bringing the 
case within the said exception but upon 
a consideration of the evidence as whole 
including the evidence given in support 
of the plea based on the said exception or 
proviso a reasonable doubt is created In 
the mind of the Court as regards one or 
more of the ingredients of the offence 
the accused person shall be entitled to the 
benefit of the reasonable doubt as to his 
guilt and hence to acquittal of the said 
offence Case law discussed 

(Para 13) 

Per Minority (Oak C J and Mukerjee 
— 

The statement of law in Parbhoo's case 
(AIR 1941 All 402 (FB)) is not accurate 
and needs modification Case Law PeL 
Per Oak C J — 

The proposition of law laid dov/n In 
Parbhoo v Emperor AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) has been too broadly stated and 
needs qualification. The true legal posi- 
tion is this Whenever an accused person 
raises a plea based on some general excep- 
tion, the burden of proof lies upon him 
under Section 105 That burden has to 
be discharged by preponderance of nro- 
babillties So far as the accused is con- 
cerned the standard of proof is the same 
as the standard of proof for a plaintiff or 
a defendant in Civil proceedings The 
accused cannot always secure an acquittal 
by merely creatmg a reasonable doubt in 
the mind of the Court as to whether the 
accused person is entitled to the benefit o' 
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the exception or not If the nature of the 
case is such that a reasonable doubt arises 
as regards some ingredient of the offences, 
the accused is entitled to an acquittal 
In other cases, a reasonable doubt as 
regards certain exception wiU not entitle 
the accused to an acquittal. 

(Para 21) 

It is settled law that when the burden 
of proof hes upon an accused person 
under Section 105, that burden can be 
discharged liy showing preponderance of 
probabilities- AIR 1957 SC 469 (474) and 
AIR 1958 SC 61 and AIR 1960 SC 7 and 
AIR 1962 SC 605 and AIR 1966 SC 1 and 
AIR 1966 SC 97 and AIR 1968 SC 702 
(703), Rel. on: AIR 1943 PC 211 and AIR 
1964 SC 575, Ret This position is incon- 
sistent with the stand taken by the majo- 
rity of the Full Bench in Parbhoo’s case, 
AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) that it is sufficient 
for purposes of defence that the accused 
should create a reasonable doubt in the 
mind of the Court whether the accused 
person is entitled to the benefit of the 
exception or not. Preponderance of pro- 
babilities implies balance of ewdence. In 
order to succeed, the accused must make 
out balance of evidence in lus favour. The 
Court may entertain a reasonable doubt 
even if the balance of evidence is in 
favour of the prosecution. So, creating 
reasonable doubt cannot be equated with 
proof by preponderance of probabilities 

(Para 13) 

Although a reasonable doubt arising 
under an exception may not secure an 
acquittal as a matter of course, in some 
cases the accused can secure an 
acquittal indirectly. There may be cases 
where, although the exception has not 
been proved, the evidence on record 
creates a doubt as regards some element 
which is an ingredient of the offence 
Suppose, the accused is charged with an 
offence involving a certain intention or a 
certain object as an ingredient. It may 
happen that, as a result of the attempt of 
the accused to establish a particular 
exception, he succeeds in shaking the 
prosecution case as regards the necessary 
hitention or object which is an ingredient 
of the offence. In such a case the accused 
Will have to be acquitted The reason ol 
acquittal will be, not proof of the excep- 
tion but failure of the prosecution to 
Prove a necessary ingredient of the 
offence; AIR 1964 SC 1563 (1567) and AIR 
1966 SC 1 (3), Rel on. (Para la) 

The majority in Parbhoo’s case, AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) was not right m assum- 
ing that the accused has to be acqmtted 
whenever the Court entertains a reason- 
able doubt as to whether the accused is 
entitled to the benefit of a certain excep- 
tion or not It an depends on the circum- 
stances of each case. If the prosecution 
Case is damaged as regards some 
ingredient of the offence, the accused will 


be acqmtted But if all the ingredients of 
the offence are established, the accused 
has to be convicted. (Para 19) 

Per Mukerjee, J.: — ■ 

Clearly the incidence of the burden of 
Droving an exception under Section 105 is 
on the accused person. The crucial ques- 
tion for determmation is how the burden, 
may be rebutted by the accused Sec- 
tion 105 sa-vs that the Court shall presume 
the non-existence of arcumstances bring- 
ingthe case within the exception proved 
until "disproved” In view of the- 
categorical terms of the definition of the: 
word "disproved" as given m Section 3 of 
the Ewdence Act. it is mamfest that the 
accused person cannot succeed by merely 
creatmg a reasonable doubt m the mind 
of Court as to whether he is or is not 
entitled to the benefit of the said excep- 
tion. A presumption of law cannot be 
successfully rebutted by merely raising a 
doubt, however reasonable Sometlung 
more than raising a reasonable doubt is 
required for rebutting a presumption of 
law and it is necessary for the accused to 
show that his explanation is so probable 
that a prudent man ought, in the circum- 
stances, to accept it. AIR 1962 SC 605, 
Ref (Para 165) 

The burden on an accused person being 
the same as the burden on a party in a 
civil proceedmg, it follows that if the, 
balance of probabilities supports the plea 
of exception the burden on the accused 
person is discharged, but if the Court is 
left m a state of reasonable doubt as to' 
whether the accused person is or is not 
entitled to the benefit of the said excep- 
tion, it would be a case where the pro- 
babilities are equal and the plea would 
fail (Para 167) 

If, however, the nature of the case is' 
such that, on the totality of evidence, a 
reasonable doubt arises as regards some 
ingredient of the offence, the accused' 
person is entitled to an acquittal, in other 
cases, a reasonable doubt as regards the 
exception claimed will not entitle him to 
Ein acqmttal AIR 1966 SC 97 and (1947) 

2 All E. E 372, Ref. (Para 168) 


(B) Constitution of India, Article 141 
In face of Supreme Court decision, it is 
not necessary to make comments on 
English decisions — (Civil P. C. (1908), 
Preamble — Precedents). 

Per Mathur J.: — 

Where there exist clear decisions of the 
Supreme Court, it is not necessaiy to make- 
comments on the English decisions or the 
decisions of the High Courts in India, for 
the simple reason that the law laid doivn 
by the Supreme Court is binding on 
within the territory of India (Para 31 } 
Cases Referred; Chronological Paras 
(1968) AIR 1968 SC 599 (V 55) = 
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question before the 

FuU Bench is ; 

“Whether the dictum of this Court in 
the case of Parbhoo v. Emperor, 1941 All 
LJ 619 = (AIR 1941 All 402) (FB) to the 
effect that the accused who puts forward 
^ Pisq based on a general exception in 
the Indian Penal Code is entitled to be 
acquitted if upon a consideration of the 
evidence as a whole (including the evi- 
dence given in support of the plea based 
oq such a general exception) a reason- 
able doubt is created m the mmd of the 
Court whether the accused person is 
entitled to the benefit of the said excep- 
tion is still good law". 

2. I have read the judgment prepared 
by my_ learned brother Mathur, J. In 
mv opinion, the statement of law in 
Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 619 = (AIR 
1941 All 402) (FB) is not accurate, and 
needs qualification. 

Section 105, Indian Evidence Act, 
states : 

"Whe,! a person is accused of any of- 
fence, the burden of proving the exist- 
ence of circumstances bringing the case 
within any of the General Exceptions in 
the Indian Penal Code, or within any 
special exception or proviso contained in 
any other part of the same Code, or in 
any law defining the offence, is upon him, 
and the Court shall presume the absence 
of such circumstances.” 

Mr. P C Chaturvedi, appearing for the 
appellants conceded that when an accus- 
ed pleads an exception in the Indian 
Penal Code, the burden of proof lies upon 
him. Parties are not agreed as to the 
manner in which the burden may be 
discharged One can conceive three dif- 
ferent modes (1) by proving the excep- 
tion beyond all reasonable doubt; (2) by 
proof through preponderance of probabi- 
lities, and (3) by creatmg a reasonable 
doubt in the mind of the Court Accord- 
ing to the learned Advocate-General, the 
second mode is the correct solution. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Chaturvedi, the _ third 
mode is the correct method. It is well 
settled that when burden of proof lies 
upon an accused person, he need not 
prove his case beyond all reasonable 
doubt We may therefore, confine our 
attention to the second and the third 
alternatives . 

3. According to Section 3 of the Evi- 
dence Act, a fact is said to be proved 
when, after considering the matters 
before it. the Court believes it to exist, 
or considers its existence so pmbable 
that a prudent man ought, under the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, to act 
upon the supposition that it exists. It \vnl 
be seen that a fact may be said to oe 
proved imder one of the two_ 
situations Either the Court believes that 
the fact exists, or the Court 
existence of the fact probable There is 
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no ind cation in Section 3 o£ the Evidence 
Act that a fact can be said to be proved 
even when the Court entertains a reason 
able doubt as to whether the fact exists 
or not 

4 Mr P C Chaturvedi contended 
that unless an accused perion is Riven the 
benefit of reasonable doubt on an excep 
tion. there \/ill be miscarnaRe of justice 
in many cases Suppose tv.o persons A 
and B quarrel at a lonely place and 

ause injuries to each other They are 
both prosecuted in two cross cases In 
neither case will the accused be able to 
produce an independent witness to prove 
that he was the victim of an assault by 
his opponent The plea of private defence 
\wll fail m each case The result will be 
that each case will end in conviction In 
most of such cases the accused in one 
ca'^e ouRht to be acquitted The same dif 
ficulty will arise when an accused pleads 
the ncht of private defence of properly 
but is unable to collect reliable evidence 
m support of his plea 

5 I think, such cases would be rare 
In most cases the accused person is in a 
DO ition to substantiate the plea of pn 
vate defence If the question is whether 
the complainant or the accused was in 
possession over a field in dispute the ac 
cu^ed IS senerally in a position to esta 
blt<h his plea by produang local residents 
and village papers in his support 

6 In Jumman v State of Punjab AIR 
1957 SC 469 it was observed on p 474 

In such a case where a mutual con 
fUct develops and there is no reliable and 
acceptable evidence as to how It started 
and as to who was the accressor would 
it be correct to assume private defence 
for both sides’ We are of the view that 
such a situation does not permit of the 
plea of private defence on either side and 
v-ould be a case of sudden fight and con 
flict and has to be dealt uilh under Sec 
tion 300 I P C Exception 4 

Chapter IV of the Indian Penal Code 
deals with general exceptions The right 
of private defence has been mentioned in 
Sec 96 under Chapter IV of the Indian 
Penal Code Insanity has been mentioned 
in Section 84 I P C Under the Indian 
X.aw a plea of insarnty and a plea of 
private defence stand on the same fool 
mg Under the English law a plea of 
insanity is treated on the same footing as 
a statutory erception. It appears that 
under the English law a plea of private 
defence is not treated on the same foot 
ing as a plea of insamty or a statutory 
exception. That makes the task of an ac 
cused pleading private defence compara 
lively easy If It is considered that the 
law m India should be brought irj line 
wth the English law Section 96 can be 
deleted from the Indian Penal Code 

7 In State of Madras v Vaidyanatha 
Iyer AIR 1953 SC 61 the Court was 
dealing wnth a case under the Prevention 


of Corruption Act The High Court of 
Madras observed in its judgment thus 

In any case the evidence is not 
enough to show that the explanation of 
fered by the accused cannot reasonably 
be true and so the benefit of doubt must 
go to him 

This observation of the High Court was 
not approved by the Supreme Court The 
Supreme Court remarked that the ap- 
proach of the High Court indicates a dis 
regard of the presumption which the law 
requires to be raised under Section 4 of 
the Act 

8 C S D Swami v The State AIR 
1S&) SC 7 was also a ca e under the Pre 
vention of Corruption Act It was held 
that after the conditions laid down m the 
earlier part of sub section (3) of Sec 5 
of the Act have been fulfilled b> evidence 
to the satisfaction of the Court the Court 
has got to raise the presumption that the 
accused is guilty of criminal misconduct 
m the discharge of his ofTicial duties and 
this presumption continues to hold the 
field unless the contrary is proved that 
IS to sav unless the Court is satisfied that 
the statutory presumption has been re- 
butted by copent evidence 

9 In K M Nanavati v State of 
Maharashtra AIR 1962 SC 60u Subbs 
Rao J observed on page 617 

The alleged conflict between the gene 
ral burden which lies on the prosecution 
and the speaal burden imposed on the 
accused under Sec 10s of the Evidence 
Act IS more imaginary than real Indeed 
there is no confiict at all There may 
anse three different situations (1) A sta-* 
tute may throw the burden of proof of 
all or some of the ingredients of an of 
fence on the accused (2) The special 
burden may not touch the mgredients of 
the offence but only the protection given 
on the assumption of the proof of the 
said ingredients (3) It may relate te 
an exception some of the many circum 
stances required to attract the ercpotion 
if proved affecting the proof of all or 
some of the ingredients of the offence 
In the second case the burden of bnng 
ing the case under the exception lies on 
the accuse the general burden to 
prove the ingredients of the offence un 
less there is a specific statute to the con 
trary !s always on the prosecution but 
the burden to prove the circumstances 
coming under the exceptions lies upon 
the accused The failure on the part of 
the accused to establish all the circum 
stances bringing his case under the ex 
ception does not absolve the prosecution 
to prove the ingredients of the offence 
indeed, the evidence though insufficient 
to establish the exception may be suffi 
dent to negative one or more of the in 
gredients of the offence 

10 In Bhikan v State of U P AIR 
1966 SC 1 the Court quoted with appro- 
v'al the following passage from Dahya 
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bhai V. State of Gujarat, AIR 1964 SC 
1563 ; 

"The doctrine of burden of proof in 
the context of the plea of msamty may 
be stated in the following propositions. 

(1) The prosecution must prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that the accused had 
committed the offence vath the requisite 
mens rea, and the burden of proving that 
always rests on the prosecution from the 
beginning to the end of the trial 

(2) There is a rebuttable presumption 
that the accused was not insane, when he 

committed the crime the accused may 

rebut it by placing before the Court all 
the relevant evidence oral, documentary 
or circumstantial but the burden of proof 
upon him is no higher than that rests 
upon a parly to ci'^ proceedings ” 

11. In Harbhajan Singh v. State of 
Punjab, AIR 1966 SC 97. it was observed 
on page 101 ; 

"Where the burden of an issue hes 
upon the accused he is not required to 
discharge that burden by leadmg evidence 
to prove his case beyond a reasonable 
doubt That, no doubt, is the test pres- 
cribed ■'vhile deciding whether the pro- 
secution has discharged its onus to prove 
the guilt of the accused, but that is not a 
test which can be applied to an accused 
person who seeks to prove substantially 
his claim that his case falls under an Ex- 
ception. Where an accused person is called 
upon to prove that his case falls under an 
Exception, law treats the onus as dis- 
charged if the accused person succeeds 'in 
proving a preponderance of probabi- 
lity’.” 

Similarly, in V. D Jhingan v State of 
U. P., AIR 1966 SC 1762 it was observed 
on page 1764: 

”It is sufficient if the accused person 
succeeds in proving a preponderance of 
probability in favour of his case It is not 
necessary for the accused person to prove 
his case beyond a reasonable doubt or m 
default to incur a verdict of guilty. The 
onus of proof lying upon the accused 
person is to prove his case by a prepon- 
derance of probability.” 

12. Likewise, in Munshi Ram v _ Delhi 
Administration, AIR 1968 SC 702, it was 
observed on page 703' 

"It is well settled that even if an ac- 
cused does not plead self-defence it Is open 
to the Court to consider such a plea if the 
same arises from the material on re- 
cord The burden of establish- 

ing that plea is on the accused and that 
burden can be discharged by showing pre- 
ponderance of probabilities in favour oi 
that plea on the basis of the material on 

record ” . , -o » - 

It is to be noted that in Munish Ram» 
case. AIR 1968 SC 702 the accused raised 
the plea of private defence So. the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Munshi 


Ram’s case. AIR 1968 SC 702 is directly 
applicable to the present case 

13. It will be seen that it is settled i 
law that wh6n the burden of proof lies 
upon an accused person under Section 105 
mdian Evidence Act, that burden can be 
dis^arged by showing preponderance oJ 
probabilities This position is inconsistent 
\wth the stand taken by the majority of 
“If Full Bench in Parbhoo’s case, 1941 
^ LJ_ 619 = (AIR 1941 AU 402) (FB) 
that It is sufficient for purposes of defence 
the accused should create a reason- 
able doubt in the mind of the Court whe- 
ther the accused person is entitled to the 
benefit of the exception or not, prepon- 
derance of probabilities imphes balance 
of evidence In order to succeed, the ac- 
cused must make out balance of evidence 
in his favour The Court may entertam 
a reasonable doubt even if the balance oi 
evidence is in favour of the prosecution 
So, creating reasonable doubt cannot be 
equated with proof by preponderance oil 
probabilities 

14. Mr. P C Chaturvedi contended 
that under Section 105, Indian Evidence 
Act, the position of the accused is the same 
as that of an accused in a prosecution 
under Section 411, I. P C read with Sec- 
tion 114 Indian Ewdence Act Rehance 
was placed on Otto George Gfeller v The 
King. AIR 1943 PC 211. In Dhanvantari 
V State of Maharashtra, AIR 1964 SC 575 
it was explained that the position of the 
accused under Section 105, Indian Evi- 
dence Act is not the same as that of an 
accused in a prosecution under Sec 411, 

I P C It was explained on pages 579 
and 580 — 

"That, however, was a case where the 
question before the jury was whether a 
presumption of the land which in India 
may be raised under Section 114 of the 
Evidence Act could be raised from the 
fact of possession of goods recentlv 
stolen, that the possessor of the goods was 
either a thief or receiver of stolen pro- 
perty. In the case before us. however, 
the presumption arises not under Sec- 
tion 114 of the Evidence Act but under 
Section 4 (1) of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act the Court has no 

choice in the matter, once it is established 
that the accused person has received a sum 
of money which was not due to him as a 

legal remuneration The burden 

resting on the accused person in such a 
case would not be as light as it is where 
a presumption is raised under Section 114 
of the Evidence Act and cannot be held 
to be discharged merely by reason of the 
fact that the explanation offered by the 
accused is reasonable and probable It 
must further be shown that the explana- 
tion is a true one ” 

This passage .shows that for purposes of 
Section 105 Indian Evidence Act. it is not 
sufficient for the defence to make out that 
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the explanation offered by the accused is 
plausible The accused has to make out 
his case affirmatively 

15 Although a reasonable doubt arls- 
mg under an exception may not secure an 
acquittal as a matter of course in eome 
cases the accused can secure an acquittal 
mdirectly There may be cases where, 
although the exception has not been pro- 
ved the evidence on record creates a 
doubt as regards some element which is 
an ingredient of the offence Suppose the 
accused is charged with an offence involv- 
ing a certain intention or a certain object 
as an ingredient It may happen that as 
a result of the attempt of the accused to 
establish a particular exception he suc- 
ceeds in shaking the prosecution case as 
regards the necessary mtention or object 
which IS an ingredient of the offence In 
such a case the accused will have to be 
acquitted The reason of acquittal will 
be not proof of the exception but failure 
of the prosecution to prove a necessary 
'mgredient of the offence 

16 In AIR 1964 SC 1563 It was ob- 
served on page 1567 — 

'The evidence so placed may not be 
sufficient to discharge the burden under 
Section 105 of the Evidence Act but it 
mav raise a reasonable doubt in the nxmd 
of a judge as regards one or other of the 
necessary ingredients of the offence itself. 
It may lor instance raise a reasonable 
doubt in the mmd of the judge whether 
the accused had the reqi^te Intention 
laid down m Section 229 of the Indian 
Penal Code' 

It was further observed on page 1568 — 

• Even if the accused was not able to 
establish conclusively that he was insane 
at the time he committed the offence the 
evidence placed before the Court by the 
accused or by the prosecution may raise 
a /reasonable doubt in the mmd of the 
Court as regards one or more of the in- 
gredients of the offence including mens 
rea of the accused and in that case (he 
Court would he entitled to acquit the ac- 
cused on the ground that the general 
burden of proof resting on the prosecution 
was not discharged 

17 In AIR 1966 SC 1 it was observed 
on page 3 — 

' If upon the evidence adduced in the 
case whether by the Prosecution or b> 
the accused a reasonable doubt is created 
in the mind of the Court as regards one 
or more of the ingredients of the offence 

I including mens rea of the accused he 

would be entitled to be acquitted' 

Mr P C Chaturvedi contended that ex- 
ceptions are ingredients of every offence 
For this contention, he relied upon Sec- 
tion 6 of the Penal Code Section 6 
I P C stater — 

Throughout this Code every definition 
of an offence, every penal provision and 


every illustration of every such definition 
or penal provision shall be understood 
subject to the exceptions contained in the 
chapter entitled General Exceptions’ 
though those exceptions are not repeated 
in such definition penal provision or 
illustration ” 

Section 6 I P C IS merely a device to 
avoid quoting lengthy exceptions m 
description of offences Strictly speaking 
an exception cannot be treated as an 
ingredient of an offence Further Sec- 
tion 105 of the Evidence Act expressly 
lays down that the Court shall presume 
absence of arcumstances bringing a case 
wilhm any of the general exceptions in 
the Indian Penal Code So assuming that 
exceptions constitute ingredients of of 
fences the Court is bound to start with 
a presumption that circumstances bring- 
ing the case under any general exception 
do not exist Consequently the question 
whether exceptions constitute ingredients 
of offences or not is merely of acadenuc 
mlerest 

18 Creating a reasonable doubt wider 
an exception may not always enable the 
accused to secure an acquittal Suppose 
the accused is charged under Section 325 
I P C It IS proved that the accused 
voluntarily caused grievous hurt to the 
complainant The incident took place in 
a certain field The accused pleads that 
he was in possession of the field and 
acted m the right of private defence of 
property Although the accused produces 
some evidence the plea of private defence 
is not made out The evidence is of such 
a character that the Court entertains a 
reasonable doubt as to whether the com- 
plainant or the accused was in possession 
In such a case the position would be this. 
On the one hand it is proved that the ac- 
cused voluntarily caused grievous hurt to 
the complainant On the other hand the 
accused failed to establish his plea of 
private defence In such a case the ac- 
cused has to he convicted under Sec 325 
I P C Reasonable doubt on one part of 
the case is of no avail 

19 It will be seen that the majority in 
Prabhoo s case 1941 All L»J 619 (AIR 
1941 All 402) (FB) was not nght In assum- 
ing that the accused has to be acqwtted 
whenever the Court entertains a reason 
able doubt as to whether the accused is 
entitled to the benefit of a certain excep- 
tion or not It all depends on the circums- 
tances of each case If the prosecution 
case is damaged as regards some ingre- 
dient of the offence the accused will be 
acqiutted. But if all the ingredients of 
the offence are established, the accused' 
has to be convicted 

20 It may be that law as explained 
above causes miscarriage of justice in 
some cases But Courts have no powr 
to alter statute law The position indi- 
cated above is the combined effect o» 
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Chapter IV of the Indian Penal Code, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Evidence Act and Section 103 
of the Evidence Act If it is considered 
that the present legal position is unsatis- 
factory, it is open to Parliament and State 
Legislatures to malce the necessary 
amendnaents in the Indian Penal Code and 
the Indian Evidence Act 

21. In my opinion, the proposition of 
law laid down in 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) has been too broadly 
stated and needs qualification The true 
legal position is this. Whenever an accused 
person raises a plea based on some general 
exception, the burden of proof hes upon 
him under Section 105, Indian Evidence 
Act. That burden has to be discharged by 
preponderance of probabihties. So far as 
the accused is concerned, the standard of 
proof is the same as the standard of proof 
for a plaintifi or a defendant in civil pro- 
ceedmgs. The accused cannot always 
secure an acquittal by merely creating a 
reasonable doubt in the mind of the Court 
as to whether the accused person is en- 
titled to the benefit of the exception or 
not If the nature of the case is such 
that a reasonable doubt arises as regards 
some ingredient of the offence, the ac- 
cused is entilted to an acquittal. In other 
cases, a reasonable doubt as regards a 
certain exception will not entitle the ac- 
cused to an acquittal. 

BROOME, GUPTA & PAREKH, JJ. 

22. We are in general agreement lyith 
the conclusions arrived at by Mathur, J in 
this case (except that we would prefer to 
say that the Full Bench pronouncement 
in Parbhoo’s case calls for elucidation 
rather than amendation) He has dis- 
cussed the problem at considerable length 
and we do not consider it necessary to 
repeat the reasoning followed by him or 
his discussion of the case law. We would 
like, however, to add a few words of our 
own so as to leave no room for doubt as 
to our views regarding cases where me 
right of private defence is pleaded under 
Section 96, I. P. C, 

23. An accused person who puts for- 
ward the plea of private defence will 
seek to prove it from the material on 
record, consisting of defence evidence, 
oral or documentary, and admissions 
elicited from the prosecution; and he can 
derive advantage from such material m 
two ways. In the first place, if tms 
material is sufficient to show that me 
plea of private defence is more probaoie 
than the prosecution case, the plea will 
be taken as proved and the accused wiu 
be entitled to acquittal on the Kcouno 
that he has discharged the onus laid on 
him by Section 105 of the Evidence Act 
Alternatively, if this material (read m 
conjunction with the other evidence on 
record) is found to create a reasonable 
Qoubt in the mind of the court regara- 


ing something that is required to be 
proved by the prosecution in order to 
establish the accused’s gmlt, the accus- 
ed wiU be entitled to acquittal on the 
ground that the prosecution has failed 
to discharge the primary burden that 
hes on it in all criminal cases. In the 
vast majority of offences, mens rea is 
one ot the essentials that the prosecu- 
tion has to establish before the crime 
can be said to be proved, and a reasonable 
doubt as to whether mens rea is present 
or not must inevitably lead to acquittal 
A person who inflicts harm in a lawful 
manner in order to protect his person or 
property is clearly devoid of mens rea, 
and if the material relied upon by the ac- 
cused creates a doubt as to whether he 
acted m exercise of the right of private 
defence, a doubt will simultaneously arise 
as to whether he had the mens rea that 
must be proved m order to make his act 
a pumshable offence. In such circums- 
tances he wiU have to be given the benefit 
of the doubt regarding this essential pre- 
requisite of the prosecution case and will 
be entitled to acquittal. 


24. Oak C J., in his separate judg- 
ment, has considered a case in which an 
accused wno has caused grievous hurt to 
the complainant in a dispute over a field 
pleads that he was in possession of the 
field and that he acted in pnvate defence 
of his property, and the evidence produc- 
ed, though insufficient to prove the plea, 
is enough to create a reasonable doubt as 
to which of the parties was actually in 
possession. In such a case, accordmg to 
Oak C J., the accused must be convicted. 
With this view, however, we most res- 
pectfully but emphatically disagree If 
the Court were to find, in a case of that 
nature, that the evidence gave rise to a 
reasonable doubt as to whether the dis- 
puted field was in the possession of the- 
complainant or of the accused at the time 
of the incident, a simultaneous doubt 
would arise as to whether the accused had 
the necessary mens rea to make him guilty 
of the offence of grievous hurt; and in 
such circumstances the accused would in 
our opinion have to be acquitted on the 
ground that the prosecution had failed to 
prove beyond reasonable doubt an essen- 
tial part of its case. 


25. This, in our opinion, is precisely 
what the decision in 1941 All LJ 619 = 
A.IR 1941 AU 402 (FB) was meant to 
:onvey. The judgments of all the four 
fudges supporting the majority view in 
that case lay stress on the overridmg need 
for the prosecution to discharge the burden 
?f proving the accused guilty of the 
:nme. Iqbal Ahmad C J remarked:— 
"In cases falling within the purview of 
Section 105, the law placed on the accused 
he minor burden of bringing his case 
within the exception or proviso relied 
jpon by him. There is however, nothmg 
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In the Evidence Act to indicate that the 
failure of the accused to discharge the 
burden lightens the burden placed on the 
prosecution by Section 102 
And Bajpai J observed — 

' It IS open to the Court to consider whe- 
ther the entire evidence proves to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the accused 
IS entitled to the benefit of the exception 
and the charge levelled against him has 
not been established or that there is a re- 
asonable doubt as to the guilt of the ac- 
cused and in both cases the accused would 
be entitled to an acquittal ’ 

And further — 

If there is such doubt (i e as to the 
plea of the right of pnvatp defence) has 
not a doubt been cast m connexion with 
the entire case and if that is so is not 
the accused entitled to an acquittal’ I 
think he is and that is so because of the 
constant immutable pnmal burden resting 
on the prosecution. ’ 

Ismail J also observed — 

• The decision on the question of sell 
defence will be only a decision upon one 
of the issues in the case The Court at 
the end of the trial has still to see whe- 
ther having regard to the entire evidence 
and the circumstances of the case the 
charge is proved beyond reasonable 
doubt " 

And finally MulU J held — 

'There fs nothing in the language of 
Section 105 to warrant the conclusion that 
the law intended such a result and for 
that purpose enacted Section lOS Evi- 
dence Act in order to curtail the funda 
mental right of the accused to claim an 
acquittal if there is any reasonable doubt 
about his guilt’ 

26 We are fully satisfied therefore 
that although the dictum m Parbhoos 
case may be said to be somewhat unhap- 
pily worded it is fundamentally correct 
and calls for no aroerdment When the 
bamea’ jhafee* wrto abcia’ea' that case 
stated that ' the accused person is entitl- 
ed to be acquitted if upon a consideration 
of the evidence as a whole (including the 
evidence given m support of the plea of 
the said general exception) a reasonable 
doubt is created in the mind of the Court 
whether the accused person Is or Is not 
entitled to the benefit of the said ex- 
ception they had in mind the doubt that 
may arise on a consideration of the entire 
evidence (both prosecution and defence) 
viith regard to the discharge of the 
primary burden resting on the prosecu- 
^n to prove the guilt of the accused 
That guilt can onlv be established if the 
prose^tion is able to prove beyond rea- 
sonable doubt all the essentials that go to 
make up the offence including the funda- 
merital requirement of mens rea. As al- 
ready pointed out a doubt regarding the 
existence of mens rea must necessarUy 


arise whenever there is a doubt in the 
mmd of the Court as to whether the ae 
cu'ed IS entitled to the benefit of a gene 
ral exception such as the right of private 
defence Viewed in this light the dictum 
of the Full Bench in Parbhoo s case Is 
perfectly sound and requires no modifica * 
tion 

27 Our replv to the question that has 
been referred to the present Full Bench 
for decision therefore is in the affirma- 
tive 

MATHUR J — 

28 The question referred to this Fuii 
Bencdi is as below — 

Whether the dictum of this Court in 
the case of 1941 All U 619 = AIR 1941 
All 402 (1 B) to the effect that the accused 
who puts forward a plea based on a 
general exception in the Indian Penal 
Code is entitled to be acquitted if upon a 
consideration of the evidence as a whole i 
(mcludmg the evidence given in support ' 
of the plea based on such a general ex | 
ception) a reasonable doubt is created In I 
the mmd of the Court whether the ac 
cused person is entitled to the benefit of 
the said exception is still good law ’ 

29 The material facts of the case are 
that Rishi Kesh Singh and eight others 
were tried for offences punishable under 
Sections 147 or 148 and 323 324 325 and 
307 I P C read with Section 149 I P C 
for forming an unlawful assembly wnth 
the common object to cause injuries to 
Sudarshan Singh Jai Govmd Singh and 
Htrdanand Singh and for causing injuries 
to them. Some of the accused persons 
took the plea that they had caused the in- 
juries In the right of private defence of 
their property and person The Sessions 
Judge did not accept this plea and con- 
vict^ the accused persons of the various 
offences detailed above They preSerred 
an appeal which came up for hearing 
before Asthana J The appellants relied 
upon the Full Bench deasion of this Court 
in the case of AiTT rfiV iV4V /fiY 
LJ 619 (FB) and contended that they 
were entitled to the benefit of the Excep- 
tion pleaded even though the Exception 
was not proved and only a reasonable 
doubt was created in the imnd of the 
Court The Government Advocate how- 
ever urged that dictum laid down in the 
majority judgment was in view of the 
Supreme Court decisions no longer a good 
law and that the existence of a reason- 
able doubt could be no ground to give the 
accused persons the benefit of the Excep 
tion The question being of importance 
Asthana J after framing the question 
referred the matter to a larger Bench 
This reference came up for hearing before 
Uniyal and Capoor JJ who were of 
opinion that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court ' appear to have cast a cloud of 
doubt on the rule of law laid down in the 
majority decision ' in the above case and 
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the aforesaid decision required reconsi- 
deration. They slightly modified the 
question and referred it to a larger Bench 
for consideration The question as modi- 
fied by Uniyal and Capoor, JJ. has al- 
ready been reproduced above. 

30. At the very outset it may be ob- 
served that all the questions involved or 
which can be said to be in issue pertain- 
ing to the scope and effect of Section lOS 
qf the Evidence Act in criminal trials are 
concluded by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, though in different circumstances 
General Exceptions pleaded in those cases 
were under Ss 80 and 84, I P C , that is, 
accident and insanity One case refers ^ 
the Exception to Section 499, 1. P. C 
(Defamation) The other two cases relate 
to the statutory presumption under the 
'Prevention of Corruption Act, 1947 The 
main point for consideration is whether 
the rule laid down in those Supreme Court 
decisions applies with equal force to all 
the General Exceptions and the specml 
Exception or proviso contained m the 
indian Penal Code. The case of Parbhoo 
and others AIR 1941 All 402 = 1941 AU 
LJ 619 (FB) related to the right of pri- 
vate defence (Section 96, I P C ,) and a 
similar plea was raised in defence m the 
instant case We shall,, therefore confine 
ourselves chiefly to this General Excep- 
tion though reference shall be made to 
other Exceptions, if necessary. An attemm 
shall be made to lay down the law which 
can be applied to all the cases in which 
the benefit of the General Exception or 
special Exception or proviso is claimed 
31 Where there exist clear decisions 
of the Supreme Court, it is not necessary 
to make comments on the English deci- 
sions, or the decisions of the High Courts 
,in India, for the simple reason that the 
Taw laid down by the Supreme Court is 
binding on all within the territory 
■India However, we shall reference 

to the various reported cases brought 
our notice making comments where 
necessary 

32. AIR 1962 SC 605 is the leading 
<^ase on the scope and effect of Section luo 
of the Evidence Act It will sB.ve time 
by reproducing in extenso the obserira- 
tions made therein, which are as below. 

’’The legal impact of the said prortsions 
on the question of burden of proof may 
be stated thus In India, as . it is .m 
England, there is a presumption of m- 
I nocence in favour of the accused as a 
general rule, and it is the duty of the 
prosecution to prove the guilt of the 
accused, to put it in other words, the ac- 
cused is presumed to be innocent until his 
guilt is established by the prosecution. But 
when an accused relies upon the General 
Excentions in the Indian Penal Code or 
on any special exception or proviso con- 
tained in any other part of the Penal 
1970 Cri.L.J. 10. 
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Code, or in any law defining an offence. 
Section 105 of the Evidence Act raises a 
presumption against the accused and also 
throws a burden on him. to rebut the said 
nresumption. Under that section the 
Court shall presume the absence of cir- 
cumstances bringmg the case within any 
of the exceptions, that is. the Court shall 
regard the non-existence of such circums- 
tances as proved till they are disproved. 
An illustration based on the facts of the 
present case may bring out the meaning 
of the said provision The prosecution 
alleges that the accused intentionally shot 
the deceased, but the accused pleads that, 
though the shots emanated from his re- 
volver and hit the deceased, it was by 
accident, that is, the shots went off the 
revolver in the course of a struggle in the 
circumstances mentioned in Section 80 of 
the Indian Penal Code and hit the deceas- 
ed resulting in his death. The Court then 
shall presume the absence of circums- 
tances bringing the case within the provi- 
sions of Section 80 of the Indian Penal 
Code, that is, it shall presume that the 
shooting was not by accident, and that the 
other circumstances bringmg the case 
within the exception did not exist; but 
this presumption may be rebutted by the 
accused by adducing evidence to support 
his plea of accident in the circumstances 
mentioned therein This presumption may 
also be rebutted by admissions made or 
circumstances elicited by the evidence led 
by the prosecution or by the combined 
effect of such circumstances and the evi- 
dence adduced by the accused But the 
section does not In any way affect the 
burden that lies on the prosecution to 
prove all the ingredients of the offence 
with wbich the accused is charged that 
burden never shifts The alleged conflict 
between the general burden which lies 
on the prosecution and the speaal burden 
imposed on the accused under Section 105 
of the Ewdence Act is more imaginary 
than real Indeed, there is no conflict at 
all There may arise three different situa- 
tions (1) A statute may throw the burden 
of proof of all or some of the ingredients 
of an offence on the accused (See Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act) (2) The special burden may not 
touch the ingredients of the offence, but 
only the protection given on the assump- 
tion of the proof of the said ingredients- 
(see Sections 77, 78, 79, 81 and 88 of the 
Indian Penal Code) (3) It may relate to 
an exception, some of the many circums- 
tances required to attract the exception 
if proved affecting the proof of all or some 
of the ingredients of the offence- (see 
Section 80 of the Indian Penal Code) In 
the first case the burden of (the) prowng 
the ingredients or some of the j, 

of the offence, as the case may be h 
the accused In the second • 

burden of bringing the case under 
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cepUon lies on the accused In the third 
case though the burden lies on the ac- 
cused to bnng iu9 case withm the excep 
tion, the facts proved may not dischai^e 
the Sdid burden, but may affect the proof 
of the ingredients of the offence An 
illustration may bring out the meaning 
The prosecution has to prove that the ac- 
cused shot dead the deceased intenPonally 
and thereby committed the offence of 
murder within the meaning of Section 300 
of the Indian Penal Code the prosecution 
has to prove the ingredients of murder 
and one of the ingredients of that offence 
IS that the accused intentionally shot the 
deceased the accused pleads that he shot 
at the deceased by acadent without any 
Intention or knowledge m the doing of a 
lawfid act in a lawful manner by lawful 
means with proper care and caution, the 
accused against whom a presumption is 
drawn under Section 105 of the Evidence 
Act that the shootmg was not by accident 
in the arcuinstances mentioned in Sec- 
tion 80 of the Indian Penal Code may 
adduce evidence to rehut that presump- 
tion. That evidence may not be suFRoent 
to prove all the ingredients of Section 80 
of the Indian Penal Code but may prove 
that the shooting was by accident or in- 
advertence le It was done without any 
Intention or requisite state of mind which 
Is the essence of the offence within the 
meaning of Section 300 Indian Penal 
Code on the essential Ingredients of the 
offence of murder In that event though 
the accused failed to establish to bnng 
hi3 case within the terms of Section 80 of 
the Indian Penal Code the Court may 
hold that the ingredients of the offence 
have not been established or that the pro- 
secution has not made out the case against 
the accused. In this view it might be said 
that the general burden to prove the in- 
gredients of the offence unless there is a 
specific statute to the contrary is always 
on the prosecution but the burden to 
prove the circumstances coming under the 
exceptions lies upon the accused The 
failure on the part of the accused to esta- 
blish all the circumstances bringing his 
case under the exception do^s not absolve 
the prosecution to pro\e the ingredients 
of the offence indeed the evidence though 
Insuffiaent to establish the exception, mav 
be suffiaent to npgative one or more of 
the ingredients of the offence ’ 

' As in England so in India the pro- 
secution must prove the guilt of the ac- 
ciased Le it must establish all the in- 
gredients of the offence %nth wluch be is 
charged. As in England so also in India 
the general burden of proof is upon the 
prosecution, and it on the basir of the 
evidence adduced by the pro.>ecution or 
by the accused there is a reasonable 
daub* whether the accused committed the 
offence he is entitled to the benefit of 
doubt In India i{ an accus ed pleads an 


exception within the meaning of Section 
80 of the Indian Penal Code there is a 
presumption against him and the burden 
to rebut that presumption lies on him In 
jSngland there is no provision similar to 
S 80 of the Indian Penal Code but 
Viscount Sankey L C makes it clear 
that such a burden lies upon the accused 
if his defence is one of insanity and in a 
case where there is a statutory exception 
to the general rules of burden of proof 
Such an exception we find in Section 105 
of the Indian Evidence Act ” 

* Further citations are unnecessary as 
m our view the terms of Section 105 of 
the Evidence Act are clear and un- 
ambiguous ’ 

33 The defence plea raised in the 
above case was that the deceased was 
killed acadentallv and the death was not 
the result of any intentional act on the 
part of the accused Benefit was thus 
claimed of Section 80 I P C 

34 air 1964 SC 1563 and AIR 1966 
SC i are cases where the benefit of th^ 
General Exception detailed in Section 84 
1 P C was claimed plea of insanity was 
invoked by the accused to show that h& 
was incapable of understanding the nature 
of the act done by him and hence was en- 
titled to acquittal In AIR 1964 SC 1563 
(supra) the law was laid down as below* 

ft is fundamental principle of criminal 
jurisprudence that an accused is presumed 
to be innocent and therefore the burden 
lies on the prosecution to prove the guilt 
of the accused beyond reasonable doubt 
The prosecution, therefore in a case of 
bomiade shall prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the accused caused death with 
the requisite intention described in Sec- 
tion 299 of the Indian Penal Code This 
general burden never shifts and it always 
rests on the prosecution. But Section 84 
of the Indian Penal Code provides that 
nothmg IS an offence if the accused at the 
tune of doing that act by reason of un- 
soundness of mind was incapable of 
knowing the nature of his act or what he 
was doing w’as either wrong or contrary 
to law This being an exception under 
Section 105 of the Evidence AeJ the 
burden of proving the existence of cir- 
cumstances bnnging the case within the 
said exception lies on the accused and the 
Court shall presume the absence of such 
drcumstances Under Section 105 of the 
Evidence Act read with the definition of 
* shall presume in Section 4 thereoL the 
Court shall regard the absence of such 
circumstances as proved unless after con 
sidenng the matters before it it b^Uevei 
that the said arcumstances existed or 
their existence was so probable that a 
prudent man ought under arcums 
tances of the particular ca.e to act upor 
the supposition that theV did exist Tc 
put It in other words the accused wifi 
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have to rebut the presumption that such 
circumstances did not exist, by placmg 
material before the Court sufficient to 
make it consider the existence of the said 
circumstances so probable that a prudent 
man would act upon them. The accused 
has to satisfy the standard of a "prudent 
man.” If the material placed before the 
Court, such as, oral and documentary evi- 
dence, presumptions, adnussions or even 
the prosecution evidence satisfies the test 
of "prudent man” the accused will have 
discharged his burden The evidence so 
placed may not be sufficient to discharge 
the burden under Section 105 of the Evi- 
dence Act, but it may raise a reasonable 
doubt m the nund of a judge as regards 
one or other of the necessary ingredients 
of the offence itself. It may, for instance, 
raise a reasonable doubt m the mind of 
the iudge whether the accused had the 
requisite intention laid down m Sec- 
tion 299 of the Indian Penal Code If the 
Judge has such reasonable doubt, he has 
to acquit the accused, for in that event 
the prosecution will have failed to prove 
conclusively the guilt of the accused 
There is no conflict between the general 
burden, which is always on the prosecu- 
tion and which never shifts, and the 
special burden that rests on the accused 
to make out his defence of msanity.” 


"The doctrine of burden of proof in the 
context of the plea of insamty may be 
stated in the following propositions (1) 
The prosecution must prove beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the accused had com- 
mitted the offence with the requisite mens 
rea, and the burden of proving that 
always rests on the prosecution from the 
beginning to the end of the trial. (2) 
There is a rebuttable presumption that 
the accused was not insane, when he com- 
mitted the crime, in the sense laid do^ 
by Section 84 of the Indian Penal Code 
the accused may rebut it by pladng be- 
fore the Court aU the relevant evidence— - 
oral, documentary or circumstantial, but 
the burden of proof upon him is no higher 
than that rests upon a party to civil pro- 
ceedmgs. (3) Even if the accused was not 
able to establish conclusively that he was 
^sane at the time he committed the m- 
fsnce, the evidence placed before the 
Court by the accused or by the prosecu- 
flon may raise a reasonable doubt in the 
blind of the Court as regards one or more 
of the ingredients of the offence, includ- 
ing mens rea of the accused and in that 
case the Court would be entitled to acqmt 
the accused on the ground _ that the 
general burden of proof resting on the 
prosecution was not discharged ” 


35. At another place after sunn^nz- 
feg the law laid down in AIR 1962 SC 605 
vsupra), it was observed; — 


"A Division Bench of the Nagpur ffi^h 
Court in Ramhitram v. State of Madhya 


Pradesh, AIR 1956 Nag 187 has struck a 
different note inasmuch as it held that the 
benefit of doubt which the law gives on 
the presumption of mnocence is available 
oifly where the prosecution had not been 
able to connect the accused with the oc- 
currence and that it had nothing to do. 
with the mental state of the accused With 
great respect we cannot agree with this 
view If this view were correct, the Court 
would be helpless and would be legally 
bound to convict an accused even though 
there was genuine and reasonable doubt 
in its mind that the accused had not the 
requisite intention when he did the act 
for which he was charged This view is 
also inconsistent with that expressed in 
Nanavati’s case.” 

36. In AIR 1966 SC 1 (supra), after 
quoting the passage from AIR 1964 SC 
1563, their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court observed as below. — 

"This passage does not say anything 
different from what we have said earlier. 
Undoubtedly it is for the prosecution to 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that the 
accused had committed the offence with 
the requisite mens rea Once that is done 
a presumption that the accused was sane 
when he committed the offence would 
arise This presumption is rebuttable and 
he can rebut it either by leading evidence 
or by relying upon the prosecution evi- 
dence itself If upon the evidence adduced 
in the case whether by the prosecution 
or by the accused a reasonable doubt is 
created in the mind of the Court as re- 
gards one or more of the ingredients of 
the offence mcluding mens rea of the ac- 
cused he would be entitled to acquittal. 
This is very different from saymg that 
the prosecution must also establish the 
sanity of the accused at the time of com- 
mission of the offence despite what has 
been expressly provided for in Section 105 
of the Evidence Act ” 

37. In AIR 1966 SC 97 only one point 
was considered in detail namely, the 
nature and the extent of evidence which 
would discharge the onus of proof placed 
on an accused person claimmg the benefit 
of an Exception Observations on the 
other point are in consonance with the 
earlier decision The relevant observa- 
tions made on the point are as below; — 

"There is consensus of judicial opinion 
in favour of the view that where the 
burden of an issue lies upon the accused, 
he is not required to discharge that 
burden by leading evidence to prove his 
case beyond a reasonable doubt That, no 
doubt, is the test prescribed while decid- 
ing whether the prosecution has discharg- 
ed its onus to prove the guilt of the ac- 
cused- but that is not a test which can 
be applied to an accused person who seeks 
to prove substantially his claim that his 
case falls under an Exception. Where an 
accused person is called upon to prove 
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ie£« 0f°^?mbabiMy1s"pSved'^^^ ^^S^^ilar 70^ 

burSn shifts to the prosecuUon which has bnef were made in AIR 1963 SC 702, 
C *?11 frt discharge its original onus It which are as below— * i 

^«t^be remembered that basically the The burden of establislnng that plea 
onus never shifts and the pro- is on the accused and that burden can be 
Kl).nnnn h^ at all stages of the case to discharged by showing preponderance of 
nmve thermit of the accused beyond a probabilities in favour of that plea on the 
^MMnable doubt As Phipson has ob- basis of the material on record 
SS when the burden of an issue is This is a case where the accused had 
uo^n thr accused he is not m general pleaded alibi but a suggestion of self- 
caUed on to prove it beyond a reasonable defence was made in the cross-e^mlna- 
dnnbt or m default to incur verdict of tion of the prosecution witnesses Defence 
Piiilw It is sufficient if he succeeds m evidence on this plea was also adduced It 
SvuiB a preuonderance of prohabiMv was observed that it was OM to the 
for then the burden is shifted to the pro- Court to consider such a plea if the same 
secution which has still to discharge its arose from the material on record 
original onus that never shifts le that 4 q <rhe other two cases brought to our 

of establishing on the whole case guilt notice relate to the statutory presumption 

beyond a reasonable doubt ’ under the Prevention of Corruption Act 

Tf will be recalled that it was with a Such a presumption is also covered by 
,-iAw to emphasising the fundamental Section 105 of Evidence Act However 
rfrTrtrine of cnrrunal law that the onus to for purposes of this case reference need 
ease U« on the prosecuUon that be made to only one case AIR 1966 SC 

v^«rnunt Satikev in Woolnungton v 1762 wherein the nature of the burden ol 

•nireetor of Public Prosecutions 1935 AC proof placed upon the accused person hai 
46 ^ observed that no matter v/hich the been discussed It was held — 
charge or where the trial the pnnaple The next auestion ansmg m this casi 
that the prosecution must prove the guilt is as to what is the burden of proof placec 
of the Prisoner is part of the common law upon the accused person against whom thi 
of England and no attempt to whittle it presumption is drawn under Section 4 (1 
rfrtun can be entertained This prma- ©f the Prevention of Corruption Act I 
pie of common law is a part of the cn- fs well established that where the burdei 
mmal law m this country That is not to ©f an issue lies upon the accused he i 
aav that if an Exception is pleaded by an not reauired to di-charge that burden b' 
acnised person he is not required to leading evidence to prove his case be>ont 
lustifv his plea but the degree and g reasonable doubt That is of coumt 
character of proof which the accused Is fh© test prescribed m deciding whethe 
expected to furnish in support of his plea the prosecution has discharged its onus t 
cannot be equaled wuth the degree and prove the guilt of the accused but th 
character of proof expected from the pro- same test cannot be applied to an ac 
secution which is reqiured to prove its cused person who seehs to discharge th 
burden placed upon him under Section 

^v'VuS; fu'c 

'ri ? / ii? ssr,.v" rs? 

which had been approve V „j, necessary for the accused person to prov 
Hailsham in Sodeman V R 193^2 LK a reasonable doubt or I 

V Care Bramt ^943-2 ^AU default to incur a verdict of guilty Th 
Vn ua?observ^ 2 ^low — accused pei 

EB 156 It was oPs^ea as oeiow j 5 prove his case by a prepondei 

'What the Court of Cnmmal Appeal ©f prabability As soon as he sui 

held about the appellant m the “Sf ceeds m doing so the burden is shifte 
before it is substantially true about th prosecution which still has to di: 

appellant before us If it can be ahovm ©jjarg© jts original onus that never shift 
that the appellant has 1®“ ^ ie that of establishing on the whole ca: 

show that he actrf m pod faith and viy gmlt of the accused beyond a reasoi 
the test of probabi ities that evidpce ‘|,ig*^doubt ' 

■nroves lus case he will be entitled to claim j i « ih' 

bew^t of Exception Nine In other We are ac^rdingly of the ^>nion th, 
words, the onus on an accused person the burden of proof lying u^n tbe ^ 
may well be compared to the onus on a cused under Sption 4 of the Pre 
oarlv m avil proceedings and just as in tion of Co^ption Art wll be satisfi 
aS\ moTeedings the Court trying an the accus^ person establish^ his case I 
issue ma^es its decision by adooting the a preponderance h 

test of probabilities so must a cnnunal not necessary that he should establish 
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case by the test of proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt. In other words, the onus on 
an accused person may well be compared 
to the onus on a party in avil proceedings, 
and 3 ust as in civil proceedmgs, the Court 
trying an issue makes its decision by 
adopting the test of probabilities, so must 
a crinunal Court hold that the plea made 
by the accused is proved if a preponder- 
ance of probability is estabhshed by the 
evidence led by him ’’ 

41. In criminal trials where the ac- 
cused puts forward a plea based on a 
General Exception, or a special Excep- 
tion or proviso m the Indian Penal Code, 
three questions often arise firstly on 
whom the burden of proof to estabhsh 
the existence of the Exception or the pro- 
viso lies, secondly, the nature of evidence 
that shall iustify the Court to hold that 
the Exception or proviso has been esta- 
blished; and thirdly, if the accused has 
not succeeded to rebut the presumption, 
how does his inability affect the result of 
the case, that is how is the conflict be- 
tween the general presumption and ihe 
special presumption to be resolved’ The 
rule on the first and third points has been 
laid down in detail in AIR 1962 SC 605 
(supra), and this rule was ^whed to a 
case of alleged insanity in AIR 1964 bC 
1563 (supra) A similar rule was also l^d 
in AIR 1966 SC 1 (supra) and AIR 1966 
SC 97 (supra) 

42. For purposes of this reference, we 
can omit at least not make cor^ents on 
that category of cases where ^he burden 
of proof of all or some of the mgredie^s 
of an offence is placed on the accused. We 
are at present more concerned mth the 
General Exception, or special Exception 
or proviso, contained in the Indian 
Code Consequently, there can arise Uvo 
different situations (1) where the specia 
burden of proof does 

gradients of the offence, but only the pro 
tection given on the assumption o 
proof of the said ingredients; and W n 
relates to an Exception, some of the m^y 
circumstances required to attract the li'X 
ception if proved, affecting pe 
all or some of the ingredients of the oi 
fence. In AIR 1962 SC 605 (supra) it 
was mentioned that General J’^ceptions 
under five sections of the Indian Fena 
Code, fall within the first category as 
it was contended before us that sue 
servations were mere obiter dicta, it 
he proper not to indicate in this order 
provisions which would fall in that c 
Eory That shall avoid unnecessary con- 
troversy in the future and it shall bet 
iudge hearing a particular case 
decide whether the case falls in the hrsr 
or the second category If this course 
not adopted, it may at occasions hecome 
necessary to refer the matter to a targ^ 
^ench which would result in unnecessary 
Waste of time of this Court. 


43. Where the plea raised in defence 
falls in the first category, the burden of 
proving the case under the Exception shall 
lie on the accused and he shall naturally 
be liable to conviction forthwith in case 
the prosecution has succeeded to esta- 
bhsh the charge beyond reasonable 
doubt, considering that the Courts of law 
invariably, first of all, consider the pro- 
secution case whether the ingredients of 
the offence of which the accused is charg- 
ed have or have not been established 
beyond reasonable doubt It is when the 
Court IS of opinion that the charge has 
been established beyond reasonable doubt 
that the defence plea is looked into How- 
ever, where the case falls in the second 
category, the Court can acquit the ac- 
cused if on consideration of the total 
material on record and the defence plea, 
there exists a reasonable doubt in its mmd 
as to all or any of the mgredients of the 
offence charged 

44. In the first two reported cases it 
was also observed that the difference be- 
tween the general presumption and the 
special presumption was more imaginary 
than real In view of this observation it 
was contended by the learned Advocate 
for the appellants that when the result 
was the same, this Court should refuse to 
modify the dictum as such step may lead 
to utter confusion. It was also contended 
that a case under Section 80, I. P C 
alone was before the Supreme Court and 
hence the observations whereby Sec- 
tions 77, 78, 79, 81 and 88 of the Indian 
Penal Code were placed in the first cate- 
gory were 'obiter dicta’ and not binding on 
this Court Reliance was also placed upon 
Section 6, I P C and Section 221 (5) Cri- 
minal Procedure Code in support of the 
contention that all the cases under the 
Indian Penal Code shall fall in one group, 
namely, the second group detailed above. 
In this connection it was mentioned that 
when each and every case of the General 
Exception or the special Exception or pro- 
viso contained in the Indian Penal Code 
shall fall in the same group, this Court 
should, in the circumstances detailed 
above, not disturb the law as had been 
in existence for more than 25 years 


5. Theoretically one can lay dowm 
^ the matters in issue shall be decided. 

prosecution must, first of all, ^sta- 
ff its case beyond reasonable douot 
thereafter consider whether the ac- 
=d has succeeded in discharging tne 
den of proof. With regard to cases 
ing in the second category, the Court 
11 have to consider again whether all 
some of the ingredients of the 
rged had been established beyond 
sonSile doubt WTiere the offence has 
been established bevond reasonable 
the accused would be entitle 
While recordmg a findin„ on 
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any of these points the Courts of law 
have to consider the total evidence on re 
cord oral documentary or circumstantial 
whether adduced by the prosecution or 
by the accused ^Vhen the total evidence 
has to be judged at the initial stage it can 
be said what occasion there is or should 
be for rejudgmg the same evidence for 
recording a finding on the other two 
Points It is also contended that when as 
a result of reasonable doubt created in 
the mind of the Court as to the ingredi 
dient*i of the oSence the accused would 
be acquitted m substance the acquittal 
is based upon the doubt created in the 
imnd of the Court as a result of the 
Exception pleaded by the accused and tn 
the circumstances It uould be better to 
retain the old dictum that as consequence 
of reasonable doubt it be held that the 
accused is entitled to the benefit of the 
Exception, 

46 In the administration of justice in 
India Law prevails over equity and good 
conscience and consequently the provi 
sions of the statute must be given their 
lull effect unless the enactment is held to 
be unconstitutional or IniaUd and it is 
only in the absence of an enactment that 
the matter can be decided on the pnnci 
pies of equity In other words it would 
be possible for the Courts of law to depart 
from the provisions contained m Sec 
tion lOS of the Evidence Act only if it 
can be held that the Evidence Act is not 
a Complete Code by itself If it Is a 
complete Code it shall not be possible to 
depart from its provulons on the ground 
of injustice Of inequity Its provisions 
must be given their full effect It is now a 
settled law that the Evidence Act fs a 
complete Code not for assessment of evi 
dence but for evidence which can be 
adduced in any suit or proceeding the cir 
cumstances in which such evidence can 
be adduced and also on whom the burden 
of proof lies This shall be evident from 
the preamble and al o Section 5 thereof 
Repeal of Section 2 of the Evidence Act 
shall make no difference as the repeal of 
a crons on does not revive the provisions 
which had been repealed by the repealed 
provision In other v ords by the repeal 
of a provision there is no re enactment ol 
the provisions which had earlier stood re 
pealed (S«>e Maharaja Sns Chandra 
Kandy v Kakhalananda AIR 1941 PC 16 
Collector of Gorakhpur y Palakdharl 
Smah (1890) ILR 12 All 1 (FB) and 
T W king V Mrs F E King AIR 1945 
All 190 

47 To out it differently If the dictum 
under reference is contrary to the provi- 
sions of Section lOo of the Evidence Act 
it must be suitably modified even though 
the practical effect thereof m all or most 
of the cases shall be the same Further 
the law laid down by High Courts must 
be expressed in such clear and unambi 


guous words that no one may feel any dif 
ficulty in enforcing it The Courts of law 
do not merely read the Headnotes or the 
concluding or operating porUon of the 
judgment Consequently if the dictum Is 
suitably modified the Courts shall know 
not only what changes have been made 
but why the changes were introduced. 
They shall thus know the correct law and 
how to enforce it and I see no reason why 
there would exist any confusion in the 
mmd of anyone I therefore have no 
hesitation in siutably modifying the dictum 
even though the legality thereof has been 
challenged after a lapse of 25 years 

48 The prosecution is not till the end 
of the trial discharged of its burden to 
establish beyond doubt the guilt of the 
accused and it can consequently be said 
that no case shall fall in the first category 
they shall all be governed by the second 
group detailed above and further when 
the total evidence has to be re assessed 
before considering the defence plea and 
also thereafter what importance does 
Section 105 of the Evidence Act have 
which places the burden of proof on the 
accused Person for establishing the Ex 
ception pleaded by him. 

49 Human mind does not like a ma 
chine move m only the prescribed manner 
Ordinarily the judge hearing the case 
shall take an over all view of the evi 
dence irrespective of the mode that may 
be laid down for assessment ol the evi 
dence and independently of the question 
of the burden of proof whether placed 
on the prosecution or on the accused and 
he shall decide beforehand whether the 
evidence on record i" suffiaent for con 
viction or the accused is entitled to hono- 
urable acquittal or to the benefit of doubt 
But to remove any misapprehension 
about the two categories it would be 
desirable to lav down which matters must 
be decided before a formal opinion is ex- 
pressed on the defence plea 

50 Offences defined in the Indian 
Penal Code or in other enactments in 
variably have more than one ingredient, 
some of which may not be connected with 
or CO related to the General Exceptions 
or special Exception or proviso pleaded 
by the accused The various ingredients 
are established by oral documentary or 
arcumstantial evidence as may be adduc 
ed by the parties Before entering into the 
defence plea it shall be necessary to con 
elder and to record a finding on the ingre- 
dients of the offence other than those con 
nected with or co related to the defence i 
plea If all such ingredients are established ‘ 
beyond doubt the Court shall look into the 
defence plea "to find out whether the pre- 
sumption contemplated by Section lOo of 
the Evidence Act has been rebutted that 
IS the absence of the circumstances bene- 
fit of which has been sought for has or 
has not been disproved If the accused 
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succeeds in rebutting the presumption, it 
is an end to the _ matter and he shall 
straight off be acquitted of the offence or 
competed of a lesser offence on the ground 
that some of the ingredients of the main 
offence had not been established: but if 
the accused does not succeed in rebutting 
the presumption, that is, in disproving the 
absence of the circ\imstances, the Court 
shall consider the question from the point 
■of view of general presumption of the 
innocence of the accused, whether the 
ingredients connected with or co-related 
to the defence plea have been estabhshed 
beyond doubt Even though the accused 
may not be able to establish his plea, that 
is, to rebut the presumption under Sec- 
tion 105 of the Evidence Act, he may 
•succeed in creating a reasonable doubt in 
the mind of the Court, and what the 
•Courts of law shall say is that because 
there exists a reasonable doubt on some 
pf the ingredients of the offence, the bene- 
•fit thereof shall go to the accused and he 
shall deserve acquittal or convicted of a 
lesser offence. 

51. In cases falling in the first cate- 
gory, where no ingredient of the offence 
is connected with or co-related to the 
Exception pleaded in defence, the Court 
shall have to consider, on the basis of 
the total evidence on record, whether 
the prosecution has or has not succeeded 
to establish beyond doubt the guilt of the 
accused and then to consider whether 
there has been mitigation of the offence, 
-or the accused deserves being exonerated 
thereof on account of the Exception 


Ewdence Act, but does create a reason- 
able doubt, the Court shall say that there 
exists a reasonable doubt as to the 
mgredients connected mth the defence 
plea and hence the offence as defined has 
not been established and on this ground 
would acquit the accused or comdet him 
of the lesser offence. 

52, Without expressing any final 
opimon the above can be clarified by 
giving an example. I shall naturally give 
an example which can be said to be 
beyond any controversy. Section 499, 
h R- C, defines "Defamation”, while 
defamation’ is punishable under Sec- 
tion 500, I. p. C. Sec. 500, I. P C lays 
down that' — 

"Whoever defames another shall be 

punished ” a person is said to 

defame another when "by words either 
spoken or intended to be read, or by signs 
or by -visible representations makes or 
pubhshes any imputation concerning any 
person intending to harm, or knowing or 
having reason to believe that such im- 
putation will harm, the reputation of 
such person ” This is subiect to Excep- 
tions detailed thereafter. The First Ex- 
ception IS that "it is not defamation to 
impute anything which is true concerning 
any person, if it be for the public good 
that the imputation should be made or 
published.” 

53. The ingredients of Section 499, 

I. P, C. are the making or publishing of 
the imputation: intending to harm, or 
knowing or ha-ving reason to believe that 
such imputation shall barm, the reputa- 


pleaded by him. If it be found that the 
defence plea has not been proved, that 
is, the presumption of the absence of cir- 
cumstances imder Section 105 of the Evi- 
dence Act has not been disproved, the 
Courts of law would straight off record 
a findmg of con'viction. There would then 
be no question re-assessing the evidence 
as a whole to decide -whether all the in- 
gredients of the offence had been proved 
and the guilt established beyond doubt, 
but m cases falling in the second category, 
the Co'art shall have to _ record, in the 
first instance, a clear finding as to whe- 
ther the ingredients other than the in- 
gredient or ingredients covered by the 
■defence plea have or have not been_ esta- 
bhshed beyond doubt Once the finding is 
recorded in favour of the prosecution, the 
Exception pleaded by the accused shall be 
looked into whether the accused has suc- 
ceeded in rebutting the presumption by 
■dispro-ving the absence of the circum- 
stances pleaded by him. If he succeeds to 
fi^^rove the absence of circumstances 
that is, to prove the defence plea, he shall 
'tcseri.’e acquittal or con'viction of a lesser 
'^“^nce.as there would be absence of some 
of the ingredients of the main offence. In 
case the accused does not succeed to rei^l 
pr^esuaiption under -Section 105 of the 


tion of such person Where the accused 
pleads the benefit of the First Exception, 
what he suggests is that the allegation 
made is true and the imputation was made 
for the public good The accused then 
does not challenge the tv/o ingredients of 
Section 499, that is. the making and the 
publication of the imputation -with the in- 
tention to harm the reputation of the 
other person When the two facts raised 
in defence are in no way connected with 


the main ingredients of S 499, I. P. C, 
the Court shall, first of all, have to record 
a findmg whether the alleged defamation 
has or has not been established beyond 
doubt and thereafter to consider the 
defence plea. Protection is given to the 
accused person by the First Exception only 
if the imputation is true No protection 
exists where the defamatory state- 
ments are not true, but may be true, 
ftffien the benefit of the First Exception 
:an be availed of only when the imputa- 
iions are true, it cannot be open to the 
accused to say that he should be given the 
oenefit of this Exception even -when he is 
[tisrGly sbls to show tlist tnsrG is sorns 
-'ossibilitv of the imputations being true; 
•o put it differently, the imputations 
may be true or may not be true. 
iVhen no question of reasonable uouDt 
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as to the truth of imputations arises 
the charge of defamation shall be 
fully established where the mgredients of 
Section 499 I P C are established beyond 
doubt and the accused fails to establish 
the truth of the imputations (See Lal- 
mohan Smgh v The King AIR 1950 Cal 
339) This case uould clearly fall m the 
first category where none of the ingre- 
dients of the offence is connected with 
or co-related to the Exception pleaded by 
the accused 

51 The offence of murder is defined in 
Section 300 I P C This section by it- 
self says that — 

"Except in the cases hereinafter ex- 
cepted culpable homiade is murder if 
the act by which the death is caused is 
done with the intention of causing death 
or ’’ 

Every homicide is not murder It is only 
culpable homicide whicV'wan amount to 
murder The word 'culpable means cn- 
ininal or blame-worthy Consequently 
the intention or knowledge contemplated 
by Section 300 I P C must be a criminal 
or guilty one Where it appears that the 
intention or knowledge is not criminal or 
Illegal, the causing of death cannot be said 
to be culpable and it shall not be culpable 
homicide that is murder In the ar- 
cumstances it must be held that the in- 
tention or knowledge contemplated by 
Section 300 1 P C IS a cnminal or guilty 
intention knowledge and not mere inten- 
tion or knowledge To make this point 
more clear it must be nientioned that it 
IS a well establi-hed rule that ' unless the 
statute either clearly or by necessary Im- 
plication. rules out mens rea as a con- 
stituent part of a crime a defendant 
should not be found guilty of an offence 
against the cnminal law unless he has got 
a guilty mind Such obsenations made 
in Brend v Wood (1946) 110 JP 317 (318) 
were quoted with approval by their 
Lordships of the Pnw Council in Snmvas 
Wall V Emperor 49 Born LR 688 = (AIR 
8947 PC 135) Coiuequently the ingredi- 
ents of the offence under S 300 L P C 
are the doing of an act by which the 
death is caused and the doing of the act 
with the intention, that is cnminal inten- 
tion to cause death Where the accused 
seeks the benefit of the General Excep- 
tions contained m Sections 80 and W 
I P C V hat he implies to mean is that 
he did not have the guilty intention at the 
time he caused the death Consequently 
at the initial stage the Court shall have 
to consider whether the prosecution has 
established beyond doubt that the death 
of the person was caused by or is the 
result of the act done by the accused If 
60 satisfied, the defence plea shall be 
looked into whether the accused has suc- 
ceeded to rebut the presumption, that, is 
to disprove the ab'ence of the circums- 
tances contemplated by the above sec- 


tions Once the accuseu succeeds in 
estabiishmg his plea he would deserve 
acquittal on account of there being no 
guilty intention it is a different thing 
that he may be liable to conviction of the 
lesser offence but if the accused is not 
successful in disproving the absence of 
circumstances the Court of law shall still 
have to see whether the ingredient of cn- 
nunal intention, that is mens rea has been 
established by the prosecution beyond 
reasonable doubt It is then that a rea- 
sonable doubt created in the mind of the 
Court as to the defence plea shall lead to 
the inference that the guilty intention has 
not been established beyond reasonable 
doubt and on this ground the guilt of the 
accused as to the mam offence shall be 
deemed not to have been establi.hed 
beyond doubt and he shall be acquitted 
Prom the practical point of view the ac- 
cused is being given the benefit of the 
Exception pleaded by him but, in the 
eye of law the benefit of reasonable doubt 
is of the ingredients of the offence and 
not of the Exception pleaded by lum The 
above case admittedly falls in the second 
category mentioned above 
55 The contention of the learned Ad- 
vocate for the appellants that m view of 
Section 6 of the Indian Penal Code and 
Section 221 (5) of the Cnminal Procedure 
Code all the Exceptions whether Gene- 
ral or special are parts of the offence and 
hence ingredients thereof end they must 
be estabbshed beyond doubt by the pro- 
secution. lias m my opinion no force 
Section 6 merely U\s down that every 
definition of an offence shall be unders ood 
subject to General Exceptions even though 
not repeated in such definition The ef- 
fect of Section 6 is to incorporate the 
General Exceptions in every defimtion of 
an offence For example while reading 
Section 300 1 P C we shall have to In- 
clude therein not only the Exceptions 1 
to 5 detailed therein but also the General 
Exceptions coiitamed in Sections 76 to 
106 I P C The offence would still he 
as defined m the main part of Sec 300 
I P C and the rest shall be Excep*{ons 
If the burden of proving the Exception is 
placed on the accused it shall be neces- 
sary for him to discharge this burden 
Section 6 cannot thus affect application of 
Section 105 of the Evidence Act In other 
v/ords Section 6 can be of no help in con- 
sidering the scope of Section 105 of the 
Evidence Act 

5C Similarly Section 221 (5) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code provides that — 

' The fact that the charge is made is 
equivalent to a statement that every legal 
condition required by lav to constitute 
the offence charged was fulfilled in the 
particular case ’ 

Illustration thereof Is as below — 

fa) A is charged wuth the murder of 
B This IS equivalent to a statement that 
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A’s act fell within the definition of murder 
given in Ss 299 and 300 of the Indian 
Penal Code; that it did not fall within 
any of the general exceptions of the same 
Code, and that it did not fall vdthin any 
of the five exceptions to Section 300, or 
that, if it did fail within Exception I, one 
or other of the three provisos to that ex- 
ception apply to it ” 

Section 221 (5), Cr. P C is a procedural 
clause and cannot affect the rights and 
liabilities of the parties, nor can it affect 
the burden of proof, that is. which party 
must establish a particular fact or matter 
in issue. Apparently, this provision was 
incorporated to make it clear that it is for 
the accused to plead the benefit of the 
Exception, and if no such plea is raised, 
the Court shall assume that the Exception 
did not exist, and on the main ingredients 
being established the accused can be con- 
victed of such offence 

57. The above contention was evidently 
repelled in the Full Bench case of 1941 
AU LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (supra) 
Iqbal Ahmad, C J , expressed his opinion 
clearly by laying down that none of the 
above sections had the effect of reducing 
the scope of Section 105 of the Evidence 
Act and the burden of proof did lie on the 
accused. 

58. My attention was also drawn to the 
fact that the Evidence Act was passed 
after the Indian Penal Code and before 
the commencement of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure. Each is a distinct law: 
Indian Penal Code laying down the cri- 
minal offences: the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, the procedure to be followed in 
criminal trials, while the Evidence Act, 
the evidence which can be adduced in any 
suit or proceeding and on whom the 
burden of proof hes When each statute 
covers a particular branch of the law, it 
cannot override the provisions of the other 
laws 

59. The nature and extent of the evi- 
dence necessary .to establish the Excep- 
tion or proviso raised in defence has been 
considered in AIR 1964 SC 1563 (supra), 
AIR 1966 SC 97 (supra) and AIR 1966 SC 
1762 (supra) It is thus a settled law ttat 
the burden of proof which lies bn the 
accused by virtue of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 105 of the Evidence Act is not _as 
heavy as on the prosecution to establish 
the guilt of the accused The prosecution 
has to prove its case beyond reasonable 
doubt, while the accused has simply to 
disprove the absence or circumstances 
contemplated by the Exception, that is, 
to Prove facts which would entitle hirn 
to the benefit of the Exception _ The test 

brobabihties is to be applied in I'udging 
the defence plea. The accused has to 
^abhsh his plea in the manner a plain- 
tiff or defendant shall prove his case m 
a cml proceeding. It is thus the prepon- 
derance of probabilities which shall deter- 


mine whether the defence plea has been, 
established and the case falls or does not 
fall within one of the Exceptions contained 
in the Indian Penal Code When the- 
three expressions mentioned above are- 
read together, there can be no difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the term-, 
"preponderance of probabihty.” How- 
ever, in view of the fact that this ques- 
tion had been raised at the Bar, it is- 
necessary to make a few observations. 

60. Our attention was dravm to the 
definition of "preponderance of evidence" 
as in vogue in America. In American 
Jurisprudence, 2nd Edition, Volume 30. 
the expression has been defined in Arti- 
cle 1164. In America the term means 
"the weight, credit and value of the 
aggregate evidence on either side, and is 
usually considered to be synonymous with- 
the term greater weight of the evidence”, 
or "greater weight of the credible evi- 
dence”. It is a phrase which, in the last 
analysis, means probabihty of the truth. 
To be satisfied, certain, or convmced is 
a much higher test than the test of "pre- 
ponderance of evidence”. 

61. The phrase "preponderance of pro- 
babihty” appears to have been taken hom 
Charles R Cooper v. F, W. Slade, (1857- 
59) 6 HLC 746. The observations made- 
therem make it clear that what "prepon- 
derance of probabihty” means is "more- 
probable and rational view of the case”, 
not necessarily as certain as the pleading* 
should be. 

62. On the basis of the defimtion of 
the words "proved”, "disproved” and "not 
proved”, as contamed in Section 3 of the 
Evidence Act, a similar inference can be 
drawu The term "proved” is defined as 
below; — 


"A fact is said to be proved when, after 
considering the matters before it, the 
Court either beheves it to exist, or con- 
siders its existence so probable that a- 
prudent man ought, under the circums- 
tances of the particular case, to act upon 
the supposition that it exists ” 

When the evidence is of a ovenvhelming 
nature and is conclusive, there shall exist 
no dispute, nor shall there be any doubt 
and the Court can say that the fact does 
exist, but in criminal trials, where the ac- 
cused claims the benefit of the Exception, 
there cannot be any evidence of such a 
nature. Very often there is oral evi- 
dence which may be equally balanced In 
the circumstances, the case of the prosecu- 
tion or of the defence has to be accepteo 
or rejected on the basis of probabilities 
Section 3 of the Evidence Act by itself 
lays down that a fact is said to be provea 
when, after considering the matters 
before it, the Court considers its exis- 
tence so probable that a prudent man 
ought, under the circumstances of the 
particular case, to act_ upon the suppon- 
tion that it exists. This is whaL is meant 
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by the "test of probabilities ’ or the "pre- 
ponderance of probabilities The dea- 
eion is taVen as in a civil proceeding 

63 To avoid repetition it can here be 
jnentioned that the law with regard to the 
-discharge of burden of proof by the pro- 
secution or by the defence against whom 
a presumption can be drawn under Sec- 
tion 103 of the Evidence Act is as detail- 
•ed in AIR 1962 SC 605 (supra) and whe- 
ther the accused has been able to dis- 
■charge the burden of proof is to be ludged 
on the basis of the test of probabihties ' 
or the ' preponderance of probabilities’ m 
the same manner as the Court records a 
fedmg in a civil proceeding This rule 
-applies to the accused A more rigorous 
proof IS called for from the prosecution 
which must establish its case beyond rea- 
sonable doubt 

64 The next pomt for consideration is 
to v,hat extent the above rule laid down 
by the Supreme Court in case in which 
the benefit of Sections 80 and 84 I P C 
IS claimed can be applied to cases in 
which the accused claims the benefit of 
other E-^ceptions all the more where a 
Plea of pnvate defence has been raised 
The Evidence Act is a complete Code and 
its purpose is to consolidate define and 
■amend the law of Evidence Consequently 
the provisions of this Act shall govern all 
the judicial proceedings in or before any 
‘Court The Evidence Act appbe- equally 
to civil and cnnunal cases It may how- 
•ever be mentioned that in the Evidence 
-Act there are certain provisions applic- 
-able exclusively to civil proceedings and 
a few others to cnrmnal trial only but 
speaking broadly it can be laid down that 
the Evidence Act applies equally to both 
the civil and cnminal proceedings Fur- 
ther there shall be no justification to 
•depart from the express provisions con- 
tained in the Evidence Act Such pro- 
visions shall govern the recording of evi- 
•dence and also the question of the burden 
of prooL We cannot look into the English 
D'actice or the Jaw prevalent in our 
-country in the past on the ground of 
public policy or the interest of jusPce To 
•put it differently the provisions of the 
Evidence Act must be strictly construed 
-even though such a step may not conform 
with the ideas of the Court or may appear 
•to be unjust or may cause hardship to 
the accused (See Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England v Vagliano 
“Brothers 1891 AC 107 and Norendra KaA 
Sircar v Kamalbasmi Dasi (1895) 23 Ind 
App 18 (PC)) 

65 Section 105 of the Evidence Act 
has been uorded in clear and unambi- 
-guous terms and it shall apply to each and 
■every case where the benefit of the 
<3eneral Exceptions or the Special Excep- 
tions or provisos contained in the Indian 
Penal Code or m any other law is claim- 
ed Section 105 reads as below — 


"When a person is accused of any of- 
fence’ the burden of proving the existence 
of arcumstances bringing the case within 
any of the General Exceptions in the 
Indian Penal Code or withm any special 
exception or proviso contained in any 
other part of the same Code or in any law 
defining the offence is upon him and the 
Court shall presume the absence of such 
circumstances ' 

The term ' shall presume ’ has been 
defined in Section 4 of the Evidence Act 
and means that the Court shall regard 
the fact as proved unless and until it is 
disproved ’ Reading Section 105 of the 
Evidence Act with the definition of the 
terms "shall presume ' as contained ID 
Section 4 it must be held that where the 
existence of circumstances bringing the 
case within the Exception is pleaded or is 
raised the Court shall presume the ab- 
sence of such circumstances unless and 
until it is disproved 'Disproved ’ is dif- 
ferent to ' not proved ’ In Section 3 Ih® 
meamng of the terms proved and dis- 
proved has been given and the term 
'not proved ’ is defined "neither proved 
nor disproved’ Consequently if the ac- 
cused IS unable to disprove the absence of 
circumstances that is prove the existence 
of the circumstances the case would fall 
m the category of not proved and in the 
eye of law the burden imposed by Sec- 
tion 105 shall not stand discharged In 
other words the accused has to prove th^ 
existence of the circumstances brmgmg 
the case within the Exception and he shall 
be deemed to have discharged the burden 
of proof only when the Court considers 
the existence so probable that a prudent 
man ought under the arcumstances of the 
particular case to act upon the supposi- 
tion that it exists In other words no 
question of the benefit of doubt ar^es 
while the Court is considering the ques- 
tion of the existence of circumstances 
bringing the case within the Exception 
On the basis of doubt the contention can 
be rejected or the case of the party not 
accepted but to accept a case not free 
from doubts that is to accept a doubtful 
case is not warranted by the l^dence 
Act In this view of the matter the ac- 
cused can be deemed to have discharged 
the burden of proof only when he is in a 
position to disprove the absence of ar- 
cumstances that is Is able to discharge 
the onus in the manner the plaintiff or the 
defendant must in a civil proceeding It 
would be a wrong proposition of law to 
say that m criminal trials where there 
exists a reasonable doubt in the mind of 
the Court the Exception plead^ be 
deemed to have been proved Section J05 
of the Evidence Act makes no difference 
between the Exceptions or provisos con- 
tamed in one enactment or the other Id 
the arcumstances the rule applicable 
the General Exceptions under Actions 80 
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and 84. I P. C, shall apply %vith equal 
force to the other General Exceptions con- 
tained in the Indian Penal Code or the 
special exceptions or proviso contained in 
this Code or in other enactments 

66. Two other points raised on behalf 
of the appellants may now be considered. 
It was argued that the term "may pre- 
sume” shall have the same meaning as 
"shall presume” in case the Court decides 
to presume the existence of a fact The 
suggestion thus made is that it is discre- 
tionary with the Court to presume or not 
to presume and once the Court decides to 
presume the existence of a fact, the same 
rule shall apply as in a case where there 
is a statutory clause to presume the ex- 
istence of the fact Reliance was placed 
upon the case of AIR 1943 PC 211, where 
mere giving of a reasonable or plausible 
■e^lanation was held to be sufficient to 
discharge the burden of proof The defi- 
nition of "may presume” and "shall pre- 
sume”, as contained in Section 4 of the 
Evidence Act, makes it clear that the dis- 
cretionary presumption where the words 
■"may presume” have been used is much 
weaker than in a case where the provi- 
sion directs the Court to presume the ex- 
istence of a fact. In case of a weaker pre- 
sumption, mere explanation can be suf- 
ficient and such strong evidence is not 
needed as in a case where the Court must 
presume the existence of a fact The 
above contention was raised in AIR 1964 
SC 575 and AIR 1960 SC 7 but was re- 
pelled on the groimd that the burden res- 
sting on the accused in a case under the 
Prevention of Corruption Act where the 
word "shall” had been used was not as 
Ught as it was where the presumption 
was raised under Section 114 of the Evi- 
dence Act, and could be held to be dis- 
charged merely by reason of the fact that 
the explanation offered by the accused 
was reasonable and probable It was held 
that the presumption under the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act must be rebutted 
by "proof” and not by a bare explanation 
which was merely plausible 

67. The second point raised is that in 
criminal trials more convincing evidence 
is expected from the prosecution before 
the accused can be held guilty of the 
charge, and this is a departure from the 
ordmary meaning of "proved” as contain- 
ed in Section 3 of the Evidence Act ^ It 
Was thus contended that in crmimal_ trials 
while judging the defence plea similar 
leniency can be shown to the accused The 
suggestion made is that where the evi- 
dence is equally balanced and the Court 
thinks that the defence plea may, or 

not be true, a prudent person contemplat- 
ed by Section 3 of the Ewdence Act must 
act on the supposition that the fact ex- 
^s. What is suggested is that the ben^ 
ht of the reasonable possibility of truth 


of the defence plea be utilized to hold that 
the absence of circumstances contemplated 
by Section 105 of the Evidence Act has 
been disproved. It is true that the maxim, 
applicable in India as in England, that an 
accused shall be presumed to be innocent 
and the prosecution must establish its case 
beyond reasonable doubt is a departure 
from the ordinary meaning of the term 
"proved” as contained in Section 3 of the 
Evidence Act. It is, however, a rule of 
caution and prudence laid down by the 
Courts of law how a prudent man must, 
in a criminal case, assess the evidence 
adduced by the prosecution. In the words 
used in Section 3 of the Evidence Act, the 
prosecution case is not deemed to have 
been 'proved*, that is. is deemed to be 'not 
proved*, even though in a civil proceed- 
ing the fact could, on the basis of such 
evidence, be deemed to have been 'pro- 
ved*. and the effect of the above maxim 
is to regard a fact "not proved”, though 
in ciwi proceeding it could be deemed to 
be "proved”. The same cannot, however, 
be laid down for a prowsion where one 
has to consider whether the absence of 
circumstances had been disproved, or the 
existence of the circumstances had been 
proved On the application of a rigorous 
rule, the Court can hold that the existence 
of circumstances had not been proved, or 
the absence of circumstances had not been 
disproved, but to say that the existence 
of circumstances shall be deemed to have 
been proved or the absence of circums- 
tances disproved shall not be correct, for 
the simple reason that on the basis of 
doubt, the fact is to be disbelieved, and 
not believed. 1 am, therefore, not inclin- 
ed to agree with the proposition that on 
a reasonable doubt bemg created, a pru- 
dent man should proceed with the assump- 
tion that the existence of circumstances 
had been proved 


68. Section 105 of the Evidence Act, 
therefore, applies to each and every Ex- 
ception or proviso contained in any enact- 
ment and hence shall apply even when the 
accused pleads the benefit of the "General 
Exception” contained in Section 96, 
I P C , that is pleads to have acted in the 
exercise of the right of private defence of 
his person or property In the circums- 
tances the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Court in cases where the benefit of Sec- 
tions 80 and 84, I P C had been claimed 
can be applied with equal force to a case 
where the accused pleads the benefit of 
Section 96. I. P C The application of 
this rule to a case where the accused per- 
son has pleaded the benefit of Section 96, 
I p C shaU not cause any hardship to 
him’ as in such a case the burden shall 
lie on the prosecution till tlw end of the 
trial to prove all the ingredients of the 
offence beyond any reasonable 
When the accused raises the pl^ contain^ 
in Sections 80 and 84. I. P. C. what ha 
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contends is that he did not have the cn- 
imnal intention or knowledge contemplat- 

by ^e definition of the offence The 
same can be said when the plea of pnvate 
defence is raised Section 80 I P C pro- 
vides — 

Nothing IS an offence which is done by 
accident or misfortune and without any 
criminal mtention or knowledge in the 
doing of a lawful act in a lawful manner 
by lawful means and with proper care 
and caution ’ 

Criminal intention or knowledge is a 
matenal ingredient of Sec 80 — the other 
ingredients being that the act should be 
lawful and was done in a lawful manner 
by lawful means and with proper care 
and cautioa 

Similarly S 84 I P C provides — 

' Nothmg IS an offence which is done 
by a person who at the time of doing it 
by reason of unsoundness of mind is 
incapable of knowmg the nature of the 
act, or that he is doing what is either 
wrong or contrary to law ” 

A person incapable of knowing the nature 
of the act is a person who cannot be 
deemed to have guilty knowledge or In- 
tention 

69 The plea contemplated by Sec- 
tion 80 and Section 84 I P C directly 
affects one of the ingredients of the of- 
fence namely the mens rea The same 
can be said of the plea contemplated by 
Section 96 1 P C 

70 Section 96 I P C provides — 
Nothing IS an offence which is done In 

the erercise of the right of pnvate 
defence 

The subsequent sections detail such right 
Section 97 provides that every person has 
a right subject to the restnctions con- 
tamed in Section 99 to defend not only his 
person and property but also the person 
or property of others 

71 When an accused person acts in 
the exercise of the right of pnvate 
defence v hat is meant is that even though 
armed he had no prior intention to commit 
an offence and whatever he did was in the 
exercise of the nghts given to him under 
the law His act would thus not be dlegal 
and m the eye of law the act cannot be 
deemed to have been done with a criminal 
or guilty intention or knowledge which is 
invanably the most import4int ingredient 
of a cnimnal offence 

72 At the very start of the argument 
the learned Advocate for the appellants 
had citf-d three illustrations where in- 
justice shall be done to the accused if the 
benefit of the Exception, as contemplate 
bv the dictum under reference v as not 
given to the accused It was said that 
where there was a dispute as to po^^session 
of property between A and B and such 
disputes were followed by a raarpit fa 


State (FBI (Mathur J) 

which both the parties were injured U 
shall be necessary to convict both the 
parties where the possession of either was 
doubtful considering that none of the 
parties shall be able to discharge the 
burden of proof as contemplated by Sec- 
tion 105 of the Evidence Act The suges- 
tion thus made is that one party or the 
other must have been in possession and 
the conviction of the party m possession 
shall be against equity and conscience 
Where the possession is in ai«pute there 
can be two kinds of cases the property 
belonged to a third person and parties A 
& B start laying claim thereto or that A 
is in possession and B raises a claim to the 
property at the same time asserting that 
he was in possession In the first case both 
the parties can be deemed to have the 
guilty intention and they can be convict- 
ed for the acts done by them It would 
be a case of free fight or m suitable cir- 
cumstances a case sudden fight (See AIR 
1957 SC 469) In the other case one party 
alone shall be convicted and the other 
given the benefit of the General Exception 
contained m Section 96 I P C that is 
of pnvate defence provided that the evi- 
dence adduced by the party in possession 
IS acceptable but where the evidence is 
sufllaent to hold that the possession had 
been proved the Courts of law shall hold 
that the burden of proof contemplated by 
Section 105 the Evidence Act had not been 
discharged by both the parties However 
while deciding whether mens lea one of 
the important ingredients of the offence 
has or has not been established beyond 
doubt the Courts of law can grant the 
benefit of doubt to both the parties or 
convict one party and give the benefit of 
doubt to the other In such a case v/hat 
according to the learned Advocate should 
be done by assuming the existence of cir- 
cumstances shall be by holding that all 
the ingredients of the offence had not been 
established beyond doubt 

73 The other two illustrations pertain 
to those cases where there is a dispute as 
to where the marpit took place or vho 
started the marpit The pnnciples indi- 
cated above while making comments on 
the first illustration shall apply with equal 
force to these illustrations also In other 
words the accused person shall not be 
convicted simply because the dictum 
under reference shall not be followed and 
instead the law as laid down by the 
Supreme Court shall be made applicable 

74 Reference may now be made te 
the English decisions and the decisions of 
the High Courts m India to which our 
attention has been drawn Woolmington 
V The Director of Public Prosecutions 
1935 AC 462 has been the foundation of 
decisions not only by the Courts in 
England but also in India This case and 
also 1943-2 All ER 156 were considered 
by the Supreme Court in some of the 
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-decisions referred to above. The rule of 
law laid down m 1935 AC 462 (supra) has 
■been reproduced m Halsbury’s Laws of 
England In the circumstances, it is not 
necessary to make further comments on 
these three cases 

75. The rule enunciated by Viscount 
Sa^ey L C in 1935 AC 462 (supra) was 
relied upon in Mancim v. Director of 
Public Prosecutions 1942 AC 1. The Kmg 
V. Kakelo, 1923-2 KB 793 is a case where 
onus lay on the accused to prove that he 
"Was not an alien, and not upon the pro- 
secution to prove that he was. This case 
cannot be of any help considering that 
therein the prosecution had itself adduced 
sufficient evidence to prove that the ac- 
cused was an alien. 

76. It was strongly argued on behalf 
of the State th.at the maiority decision in 
1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 
{supra) was contrary to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court and can no longer 
be regarded as a good law I have care- 
iully gone through the iudgments of Iqbal 
Ahmad, C J., and Collister, J , which can 
be regarded as the leading judgments of 
the majority and minority Judges and find 
that Iqbal Ahmad, C. J , had laid down 
the law correctly, though a mistake was 
commited while giving the answer to the 
•question referred to the Full Bench The 
nnswer was given in the form of a dictum 
which has been referred to us for con- 
sideration. If the dictum is not given im- 
necessary weight, it shall be found that 
the maiority view is in consonance with 
the recent Supreme Court decisions The 
minority view shall be contrary to the 
law laid down by the Supreme Court 

77. Iqbal Ahmad, C J , has laid down 
not at one place but many that the rea- 
sonable doubt is as to the guilt of the ac- 
cused, and not to the existence of the Ex- 
ception. At page 407 he observed as 
below. — 

"It would thus appear that there is 
formidable weight of authority in sufa- 
nort of the view that in cases falling 
v/ithin the purview of Section 105, Evi- 
■dence Act, the evidence produced by the 
accused person, even though falling short 
of proving affirmatively the existence of 
circumstances bringmg the case within the 
exception pleaded by him, can be utilized 
as part of the entire evidence in the case 
for the purpose of showing that a reason- 
able doubt exists as to his guilt ” 

Other observations made by Iqbal Ahmad, 
O J , are as below. — 

"It is on the basis of these principles 
fhat It IS well settled in England that 
evidence against the accused must 
be_ such as to exclude, to a moral 
fainty, every reasonable doubt about his 
guilt and if there be any reasonable doubt 
^bout his guilt he is entitled to be ac- 
quitted 


What holds good in England must hold 
good in India ” 

_ 'The burden of proving the existence of 
circumstances bringing the case withm the 
exception or "proviso” is no doubt cast 
on the accused by Section 105, but this 
does not in any way absolve the prosecu- 
hon of the burden laid on it by Sec 102. 
The burden of proof, so far as the entire 
proceeding’’ is concerned, remains on the 
prosecution, even though the burden of 
the ' fact in issue” pleaded by the accused 
IS cast upon him by Section 105 


There is, however, nothmg in the Evi- 
dence Act to indicate that the failure of 
the accused to discharge the burden 
lightens the burden placed on the prosecu- 
tion by Section 102 


••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

and "the onus never changes” It is, 
therefore, mainfest that even in cases to 
which Section 105 applies the prosecution 
has to prove the guilt of the accused.” 


"Should it in the consideration of the 
question whether A is guilty of murder, 
put aside the evidence produced by A, so 
to say, in a v/atertight compartment and 
exclude that evidence entirely from con- 
sideration’ or should it take that evi- 
dence, for what it is worth into considera- 
tion along with the other evidence in the 
case and then make up its mind as to the 
guilt or innocence of A’ I cannot but 
hold that it IS only the latter alternative 
which IS open to the Court and this is 
what follows from the definition of 
"proved” m the Act It is one thing to 
hold that the "exception” or "proviso” 
pleaded has not been proved and it is 
quite another thing to say that it has been 
disproved If a reasonable doubt as to 
the existence of the exception or proviso 
exists the Court cannot, while considering 
the evidence as a whole, deny to the ac- 
cused the benefit of that doubt”. 


78. Collister. J personally preferred 
;he law as enunciated by Viscount Sankey 
,n Woolmington’s case, and saw no reason 
tvhy the law in India as regards this 
jranch of burden of proof should differ 
from the law in England, but he regarded 
It as his duty to interpret the law as it 
vas He summed up the legal position in 
;he following words — 

"Upon a careful examination of the 
relevant sections of the Evidence Act I 
ind myself forced to the conclusion that 
it the termmation of the trial the accused 
oerson will not be entitled to the benefit 
if Section 96, Penal Code, urdess upon a 
review of all the evidence the Court is 
iither satisfied as to the existence of the 
circumstances pleaded or considers ffie 
fact of their existence to be probable that 
1 prudent man ought under the circ^- 
tances of the Particular case to act upon 
the supposition that they existed. 
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CoUister, J repelled the contention that 
notwithstanding the specific provisions of 
the Evidence Act relating to exceptions 
the Court must acquit an accused person 
if it entertained reasonable doubt aa re 
gards hi9 guilt At another place he ex 
pressed a similar opimon by laying down 
that the general onus on the prosecution 
was subject by statute to the special onus 
which Section 105 imposed on the accus- 
ed person and that the Court would not 
be justified m falling back on the general 
principle that the Crown must prove the 
pnsoners guilt in view of the specific 
provisions contained m Section 105 In 
Parbhoos case 1941 All U 619 = AIR 
1941 All 402 (FBI reference to the Full 
Bench was made by Braund J and he 
expressed the question referred to the 
Full Bench in the following words — 

The question before this Full Bencn 
IS whether in such a situation the Court 
IS bound to reject the plea of the excep- 
tion or whether it still remains open to 
it on lookmg at the evidence as a whole 
(including the evidence of self-defence) to 
give to the accused the benefit of any rea- 
sonable doubt that remains whether the 
act may not ha\e been committed in self- 
defence 

The judgment of Collister J all the 
more when read with that of Braund J 
makes it clear that the rmnonty Judges 
were of opinion that once the defence 
story of self-defence was rejected that is 
plea of the exception was not accepted the 
Court cannot toolang at the evidence as 
a whole including the evidence of self- 
defence give to the accused the benefit 
of any reasonable doubt as to the guilt on 
the ground that the accused had acted m 
self-defence 

79 The Supreme Court has clearly 
laid dowm that even after the rejection of 
the defence plea the general onus remains 
on the prosecution and if there exists any 

fit shall go to the accused and he shall be 
entitled to acquittal even though he had 
failed to discharge the burden ol proof 
placed upon him under Section 105 It 
shall thus appear that the majonty judg- 
ment in Parbhoo s ca«e expresses the law 
correctly though the reply to the ques- 
tion referred to the Full Bench was not 
expressed m correct legal words 

80 To avoid unnecessary repetition 
later it may be added that the mmonty 
judgment m Parbhoos case stands over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court deasion in 
AIR 19^ SC 1563 (supra) tSTule discus- 
sing the case of AIR 1956 Nag 187 (Supra) 
their Lordships made it clear that they 
did not agree with the viev expressed 
therein, namely that the benefit of doubt 
which the law gives on the assumption of 
innocence is available only where the 
prosecution has not been able to connect 


the acused with the occurrence and it 
has nothing to do with the mental state of 
the accused In other words even if the 
accused is unable to substantiate the de- 
fence plea the Court has to see whether 
the guilty intention or knowledge which 
IS a material ingredient of the offence has 
or has not been proved beyond reason- 
able doubt 

81 In J Danuhha Vanubha v State 
AIR 1952 Sau 3 and State v Bhima 
Devrai AIR 1956 Sau 77 the view ex- 
pressed m the Full Bench case of Govern- 
ment of Bombay v Sakur AIR 1947 Born 
38 was adopted Mackhn J observed in 
this Bombay case that 'the practical dif- 
ference between English and Indian Law 
as to the proof of exceptions is not very 
great in the result it is often no more 
Ulan a matter of words However cer- 
tain observations made suggest that in a 
case of murder the prosecution has merely 
to prove that the accused caused the death 
and thereafter the burden lies upon the 
accused to prove the existence of circums- 
tances bringing his case withm the excep- 
tion relating to the right of pnvate 
defence and if he fails to discharge this 
onus the Court shall presume the absence 
of such circumstances and can convict the 
accused At another Place it was ob- 
served that in the eve of law the standard 
ol ’ proof required from both the pro- 
secution and the accused is the san>* 
though in practice the standard of "proof ' 
required to bring a case within one of 
the exceptions is lower than the standard 
of proof required from the prosecution to 
estabbsh Jts own case* It was further o^ 
served that this was because a ' prudent 
man might well consider it his duty to act 
upon circumstances in the one case 
which be might not consider to be a justi- 
fication for action in the other case ” It 
was held that the jury should not be told 
that the accused should prove his case 
beyond reasonable doubt or that the 
burden on him is necessanJy less than the 
burden on the prosecution. TTiese obser- 
vations are clearly against the Supreme 
Court decisions and I may say with respect 
do not lay down the law correctly It 
true that In view of the definition of 
'proof as contamed in Section 3 of the 
Evidence Act the proof expected from 
both the prosecution and the accused is 
the same which would be what a prudent 
man considers sufficient in the arcums- 
tances of the case but Sn view of the- 
presumption of the Innocence of the ac- 
cused. it IS necessary for the prosecution/ 
to establish its case beyond reasonable- 
doubt while the accused has to estabUsb 
his case in the manner a plaintiff or 
defendant has to make out his case in » 
civil p’oceeding Further there are not 
always tv o question involved the proof 
ol the case for the prosecution and the- 
Proof of the exception put forward by the- 
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defence.” They are also not "two separate 
questions to be decided separately”, the 
second question arising after the first has 
been deaded This rule can be apphed 
to only those cases which fall m the first 
category, and not those which fall in the 
second category detailed above. The 
Bombay case is more or less on the lines 
of the minority judgment in Parbhoo's 
case, 1941 All LJ 619 == AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) and cannot be said to correctly ex- 
press the law. 

82. The above Full Bench case was 
followed by the same High Court in Har 
Prasad Ghasi Ram Gupta v. State, AIR 
1952 Bom 184. No further comments are 
therefore, necessary. 

83. The observations of Mitter, J in 
Yusuf Sk. V. The State, AIR 1954 Cal 258 
that the "question of an onus under Sec- 
tion 105 only arises after the prosecution 
lias established the commission of an of- 
fence” and that the "standard of proof 
under Section 105, Evidence Act, is the 
same as the standard which is required of 
the prosecution in a criminal trial,” ar<» 
dearly agamst the Supreme Court deci- 
sions The first observation may how- 
ever, apply to a case falhng in the first 
lategory. 

84. In Re, Gampla Subbigadu, 1940-2 
Mad LJ 1018 = (AIR 1941 Mad 280) it 
tvas observed that in the absence of proof 
jf the plea of self-defence it was not pos- 
sible for the Court to presume the truth 
3 f the plea of self defence. It was further 
abserved that it was not possible to reject 
the prosecution evidence inerely because 
the prosecution witnesses did not explain 
how the accused himself came by his 
injuries The Report suggests that the ac- 
cused cannot be acquitted after giving the 
benefit of reasonable doubt created as to 
his guilt on the plea of private defence 
raised by him not being accepted. This 
IS clearly against the law laid down by 
the Supreme Court 

85. In Baswantrao Bajirao v Emperor, 
AIR 1949 Nag 66 , it was observed that;— 

"The accused is not entitled to any 
benefit of the doubt as to his insanity be- 
cause the burden is on him to prove 
strictly that he committed the act in a 
moment of insanity ” 

^is can no longer be treated as a correct 
law, the Supreme Court having decided to 
the contrary, namely, that if any reason- 
able doubt is created as to mens rea, the 
benefit of doubt shall go to the accused 
by holdmg that the charge had not been 
estabhshed beyond doubt. 

86. In the State v. Chhotelal Gangadin 
Gadariaya, AIR 1959 Madh Pra 203 the 
earher decision of that Court in AIR 1955 
^ag 187 (Supra) was followed, but as 
already mentioned aboye, the case of 
ttamhit Ram has been overruled by the 
^UDreme Court. - 
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87. Though not so expressed Parbhoo’s 
case, 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) appears to haye been followed in 
Bala Prasad Dhansukh v State of Madhya 
Pradesh, AIR 1961 Madh Pra 241. I am. 
drawing this mference from the follow- 
ing observations made in para 21 of the 
Report. 

"In all such cases, as soon as such 
evidence is introduced, which, if believ- 
ed, would estabhsh the circumstances 
on which the defence may rely to bring 
his case under any of the exceptions, 
etc , the burden of the accused is dis - 
charged. It is equally discharged when 
on a consideration of the whole of the 
evidence the Court is left in doubt as to 
whether the killing may have been under 
the circumstances disclosed in the evi- 
dence on record ” 

88 . Parbhoo’s case was followed in. 
Kamla Singh v The State, AIR 1955 Pat 
209 and it was observed that the onus 
under Section 105 was discharged or 
could be taken as discharged once "the 
Court IS brought to a point where it be- 
comes doubtful of the fact or when it 
cannot positively hold that the prisoner 
was then not of unsound mind and that 
he was capable of knowing the nature of 
the act alleged against him ” For reasons- 
already indicated above, this is not a- 
correct approach, though the accused, can- 
be given the benefit of reasonable doubt 
as to his guilt In other words, the 
Court can hold that the prosecution has 
not succeeded to establish its case beyond 
reasonable doubt 

89. In Etwa Oraon v. The State, AIH 
1961 Pat 355 the earher case of AIR 1955 
Pat 209 was not dissented from It was 
observed that' — 

"The burden is discharged if the defence 
establishes facts and circumstances winch 
might lead to a reasonable inference that 
at the time of the commission of the of- 
fence the accused was of unsound mind, 
the unsoundness of his mmd being of the 
nature or extent mentioned in Section 84. 
Indian Penal Code ” 

Reasonable inference is not the same thing 
as reasonable doubt It cannot also 
amount to 'proof as contemplated bj’’ Sec- 
tion 3 of the Ewdence Act The above ob- 
servations are to some extent agamst the 
view expressed by the Supreme Court 

90. Brindaban Prasad v. The State, 
AIR 1964 Pat 138 is based upon the- 
Supreme Court decision in the case of 
K. M Nanawati v. State of Maharashtra 
(supra) and needs no further comments 

91. Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 619 = 

AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) was not followed in 
V. Ambi V. State of Kerala, 1962 (2) Cri LJ 
135 (Ker), and it was held that the ac- 
cused would be entitled to acquittal on 
the ground of insanity only if there was 
a probability of the accused being legally 
insane at the time of the commission of 
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the cnme In case it was meant to lay 
down that the accused could not be given 
the benefit of reasonable doubt as to ail 
or some of the mgredients of the offence 
it would not he a correct exDOSition of 
law 

92 To sum up the doctrine of the 
|burden of proof and the nature of evi- 
dence necessary to discharge this burden 
in cases where the accused claims the 
benefit of the general Exceptions in the 
Indian Penal Code or of any special ex- 
ception or proviso contained in any other 
part of the same Code or in any other 
law Can be stated as below — 

1 The case shall fall in one of the three 
categories depending upon the wording of 
the enactment — 

(i) The statute places the burden of 
proof of all or some of the ingre- 
dients of the offence on the accused 
himself 

(u) the special burden placed on the ac- 
cused does not touch the ingredients 
of the offence but only the protec- 
tion given on the assumpuon of the 
proof of the said Ingredients and 

(ul) the special burden relates to an ex- 
ception some of the many circum- 
stances reauired to attract the ex- 
ception if proved affecting the 
proof of all or some of the ingre- 
dients of the offence 

2 In the first two categories the omi- 
[lies upon the accused to discharge the 
haeaal burden, and on failure he can be 
convicted of the offence provided that the 
prosecution has succeeded to discharge its 
general burden of proof that is to esu- 
blish the case beyond any reasonable 
{doubt 

3 In cases falling under the third 
category inability to discharge the burden 
of proof shall not in each and every 
case automatically result in the convic- 
tion of the accused The Court shall still 
have to see how the facts proved affect the 
proof of the ingredients of the offence 
In other words if on consideration of the 
to al evidence on record a reasonable 
doubt exists in the mind of the Court as 
regards one or more of the ingredients o'^ 
the offence including mens rea of the ac- 
cused he shall be entitled to its benelit 
and hence to acauittal of the mam offence 
even though he had not been in a posi- 
tion to prove the circumstances to bring 
his case within the exception This shall 
fae on the ground that the general burden 
of Proof resting on the prosecution v/as 
not discharged. 

4 The burden of proof on the prosccu- 
jon to establish its casp rests from the 

1 beginning to the end of the tnal and ’t 
must prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
the accused had committed the offence 
V 1 th the reauisite mens rea 
j 5 The burden placed on the accused is 
mot so onerous as on the prosecution. The 


prosecution has to prove its case beyono 
reasonable doubt but in determining whe 
ther the accused has been successful in 
discharging the onus the Court shall look 
into the preponderance of probabilities in 
toe same manner as in a civil proceeding 
In other words the Court shall have to 
see whether a prudent man would in lb® 
circumstances of the case act on the 
supposition that the case falls within the 
exception or proviso as pleaded by the 
accused 

93 In this view of the matter the 
dictum laid down in 1941 All LJ 619 “ 
AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) (Supra) is partly 
erroneous and requires modification 
though the decision read as a whole 
in conformitv with the law The dictum 
tan be modified as below — 

In a case in which any General Excep 
tion in the Indian Penal Code or any 
special exception or proviso contained 
in another part of the same Code or In 
any law defimng the offence is pleaded 
or raised by an accused person and th*- 
evidence led m support of such plea, 
ludged by the test of the preponderance 
of probability as in a civil proceeding 
falls to displace the presumption ansinp 
from Section 105 of the Evidence Act 1« 
other words to du^prove the absence o* 
circumstances bringing the case within 
the said exception but upon & considera 
Von ot the evidence as a whole including 
the evidence given in support of the oled 
ba>ed on the said exception or proviso * 
reasonable doubt is created in the mini 
of the Court as regards one or more of 
the ingredients of the offence the accus 
ed person shall be entitled to the benefit 
of the reasonable doubt as to his guilt and 
hence to acquittal of the said offence 

94 hi II BEG J — The question we 
have to answer the facts and circum- 
stances Itading to its reference to a Full 
Bench of nine Judges and the authorities 
cited by both sides have been very fully 
set out in the judgment of mv learned 
brother D S Mathur J I concur with 
the views expre sed there on a number of 
points but respectfully differ on others 
indicated below I find myself in res- 
pectful disagreement also with Oak C J 
on the questions whether there Is some 
conflict either between the Indian law 
and English law on burden of proof when 
the plea of pnvate defence is set up or 
between the maionty view m Parbhoos 
case 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 
<FB) and the Supreme Court s mteroreta- 
Uon of Section 105 of the Indian Evidence 
Act (hereinafter referred to as the Act 
also) I have endeavoured to show m 
the course of this opinion that S 105 of 
the Act does not depart from the princi- 
ples of English law of Evidence on the 
plea of pnvate defence and that the 
majonly vnew in Parbhoos case 1941 All 
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LJ 619= AIR 1941 AU 402 (FB) were 
meant to answer questions which only 
arise in a case of reasonable doubt on the 
ingredients of an offence even where the 
exception pleaded is not established or 
completely proved. These questions did 
not arise in AIR 1968 SC 702 at p 702 
and in other cases of the Supreme Court 
which lay down that an exception plead- 
ed can be completely proved only by a 
preponderance of probability. Applica- 
cation of different principles due to 
differing degrees of proof given by each 
side in different types of cases on facts 
does not involve a conflict of principles 
apphed which have been taken from 
English law. For this reason and others, 
explained below in detail, I respectfully 
differ from the opinion expressed by my 
learned brethren who have referred this 
case to a Full Bench on the groimd that 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
"cast a cloud of doubt” on the correct- 
ness of the majority view in Parbhoo’s 
case. I concur with the views expressed 
and conclusions recorded by my learned 
brethren Broome, Gupta, and Parekh 
JJ , and also with the conclusions reached 
by’ my learned brethren Gyanendra 
Kumar and Yashoda Nandan, JJ. My 
learned brother Mukherjee, J. has also 
dissented from the majority yiew here 
which only reaffirms and explains the 
majority view in Parbhoo’s case I share 
the majority view here expressed, also by 
ray learned brother D S Mathur, J . on 
this point, that the plea of private defence 
fallq in the category of cases m whicm 
proof of the excoption affects ingredients 
of the offence which the prosecution has 
to prove beyond reasonable Qoubt I 
entirely agree with D. S. Mathur, J , that 
the majority view in Parbhoo’s case 
correctly states the law, but I am unable 
to go so far as to hold that the majority 
actually committed em error of law m 
stating its conclusion in such a wav 
its answer does not accord wth tne 
reasoning I prefer to use the _ wmd 
"answer” in place of the word dictim 
(which has a special significance attachea 
to It), used in the question referred to us 
I do not, with great respect, 

Possible to go beyond saying that, it tne 
answer has been misunderstood, it may 
be restated so as to bring out its rea 
meaning more clearly. Before I restat 
the answer, as I understand it, or, 
ceed to elaborate my reasons to ?^PPi^ 
the restatement, I will summarise tn 
mam contentions of the two sides 

95. The Advocate General of Uttar 
Pradesh assailed the correctness as well 
as the validity today of the 
in Parbhoo’s case He submitted that this 

■view was based on a misapprehension ana 

rnisapplication of what was decided m 
Woolmingtons case According to learnea 
■eounsel, the principle laid down m 
1970 Cri.L.J. 11. 


Woolmingaton’s case did not apply to cases 
of statutory exceptions, such as those 
covered by Section 105 of the Act, because 
Lord Sankey said so clearly there. The 
majority view in Parbhoo’s case, accord- 
ing to the Advocate General, substitutes 
the negative test of a doubtful plea for 
the positive statutory requirement of a 
proved exception laid down by S. 105. 
It was submitted that a negative test, 
requiring elimination of reasonable doubts 
was to be satisfied only by the prosecu- 
tion, but the accused had to prove a 
positive case and could not succeed by 
merely raising doubts that his plea may 
be true It was contended that the two 
burdens, one of the prosecution to prove 
Its case beyond reasonable doubt, and the 
other of the accused, to prove his plea by 
a "preponderance of probabilities” had to 
be kept distract and apart It was urged 
that evidence tendered to discharge each 
burden had to be viewed separately and 
not confused The majority view, in 
Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 619= AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) (supra) had, according 
to the Advocate (general, wrongly treated 
the accused’s burden as a "minor” one of 
"bringing his case within an exception” 
and had then held it to be capable of dis- 
charge by mere doubts instead of by 
credible or acceptable evidence. All proof, 
according to the Advocate General, has 
to rest on "preponderance of probabihties’ 
so as to appeal to reason and prudence, 
but the test adopted by the majority, for 
judging the accused’s plea, was imprudent 
and unreasonable, and, therefore, illegal. 
Such a test, it was submitted, was incon- 
sistent with the test of what was "proved” 
propounded by the Supreme Court in 
several recent cases, AIR 1960 SC 7, AIR 
1966 SC 1, AIR 1966 SC 97, AIR 1966 SC 
1762; AIR 1968 SC 702 The Advocate 
General went so far as to contend that, 
if the majority view in Parbhoo’s case 
was correct, the weaker the case of an 
accused, and, therefore, the greater the 
doubt about it, the brighter would be the 
prospect of an acouittal before the accused. 
This amounted, the learned counsel urged, 
to a direction to acquit accused with 
doubtful defences instead of acquitting 
them only on doubtful prosecution cases 
agamst them. It had. he informed us, 
actually resulted in a number of unjusti- 
fied acquittals and miscarriages of justice 
Doubt, the Advocate General argued, 
could only be an obstacle or impediment 
in the way of the prosecution but it 
could not be the foundation of or_ substi- 
tute for the positive proof required by 
law It could not. therefore, be converted 
into an aid given to the accused to help 
them to surmount what Section^ 105 
compels them to prove before claiming 
acquittal Considerable emphasis was laid 
on the duty of the Court, under the lart 
part of Section 105. read with Section 4 
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of the Act to presume absence of circum 
stances enUtbna the accused to the hen^ 
fit of an exception unless and until the 
contrary uas actually proved It was con- 
tended that at least so far as rules relat- 
tag to burden of proof were concerned 
the Evidence Act which was meant to 
provide a complete and comprehensive 
code without invoking the aid of any 
external rules was exhaustive It was 
therefore the duty of Courts to enforce 
the provisions of the Act instead ol 
making law which should be left to the 
legislature 

Mr P C Chaturvedi appearing 
for the accused contended that the 
accused could be presumed to discharge 
the positive burden of proving an excep- 
tion pleaded if he succeeds in creating a 
reasonable doubt by evidence from 
whichever side it came that his plea mav 
be true According to him the standard 
of proof required by a prudent man laid 
down by Section 3 of the Act would be 
satisfied by a hypothesis Prudence ac- 
cording to him. always bases its judgmenis 
on reasonable hypothesis and not on cer- 
tainties which are seldom possible m judg- 
ing human affairs And Section 3 of the 
Act learned counsel pointed out spea- 
ftcally enacts that the prudent man not 
only could but ought under the circums- 
tances of the particular case to act upon 
the euppo..itton that a state of facts 
exists His contention was that the duty 
of the prudent man to act upon a supposi- 
tion ba«ed no doubt on probabilities 
obliges the prudent man to equate reason- 
able doubt that the accused s ca^e may be 
covered by an exception with 'proof' of 
the exception in a criminal case Such an 
elastic and variable concept of prudence 
and proof which differs in its application 
from ca'e to case was impUat according 
to learned counsel in Section 3 of the 
Act itself In cnminal cases involving 
dajjwfa.bAo.'t ct bia and. wracb. 

depended on oral testimony which may be 
defective or perjured Therefore in order 
to avoid the lurking risks of grave in- 
justice it was necessary according to 
learned counsel, not to unduly limit the 
scope of the principle of benefit of doubt 
Learned counsel went to the extent of 
asking us to countenance even a fiction If 
need be so as to meet or to repeal the 
obligatory presumption under Section 103 
and thus to remove what the learned 
counsel tned to depict as a possible im- 
pediment m the wav of justice equity 
and prud“nce The learned counsel invited 
us to consider the consequences m cases 
where evidence was so equibalanced on a 
disputed question of possession of prop>uty 
or on the question whether one or the 
other party was the aggressor m a fight 
that the astutest judge could not possibly 
de*ennine which of two rival versions was 
correct Learned counsel urged that on 
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the State's interpretation, both sides will 
have to be convicted in such cases as 
neither side could prove its defence ca'e 
positively by a 'prtponderance of pro- 
babilities” Lastly the learned counsel 
argued that Section 6 of the Indian Penal 
^de read with Section 221 (5) Criminal 
Procedure Code placed the burden upon- 
the prosecution of negativing the eveep- 
tiODS pleaded by the accused This con- 
clusion according to learned counsel 
necessanly flows from the proposition that 
the absence of an exception was an In- 
gredient of each offence defined by the 
Indian Penal Code The prosecutions 
primary and unalterable duty to dispel all 
reasonable doubt in a cnmmal case mu-tr 
It was contended extend to removing sue"! 
doubts arising from anything whatsoever 
in the case which Courts could properly 
and legally consider 

97 Much unnecessary confusion 
which has gathered round the relevant 
provisions of the Act will vanish if we 
adopt the time honoured mode of constru- 
ing statutes formulated in the form of 
rules as far back as 1584 m Heydon s case 
(1584) 3 Co Rep 7a so as to remove am^ 
biguiUes by examining the mischief meant 
to be remedied These rules were adopted 
by the Supreme Court and cited with ap- 
proval in Bengal Immunity Co Ltd v 
Slate of Bihar AIR 1955 SC 66l at p 674 
In Craies' ' Statute Law (5th Ed p 91) it 
was observed ' These rules are still m 
full force and effect with the additioiv 
that regard must now be had not only ti> 
the Common law but also to prior legis- 
lation and to the judicial interpretation 
thereof Fletcher Moulton L J ob- 
served m Macmillan v Dent 1907-1 Ch 
107 at pp 117 at p 120 

'In order properly to interpret any 
statute it Is as necessary now as it was 
when Lord Coke reported Hey dons case 
to consider how the law stood when the- 
statute to he construed, was passed whaL 
the mischief v as for which the old law 
did not provide and the remedy provided 
by the statute to cure that mischief ’ 

98 Lindlev M R in Re May fair Pro- 
perty Co 1898-2 Ch 28 at p 35 said — 

In interpreting an Act of Parliament 
you are entitled and In many cases- 
bound to look to the state of the law at 
the date of the passing of the Act not 
only the common law but the law as it 
then stood under previous statutes la 
order properly to interpret the statute in 
question.’ 

99 In Shivanaravan Kabra v Stite of 
Madras AIR 1967 SC 986 at p 989 also- 
the Supreme Court referred to the'e 
rules It held that in construing the sec- 
tion of an Act and determining its true- 
scope *it IS permissible to have regard lo- 
an such factors as can legitimately b®" 
taken into account in ascert^ning the In- 
tention of the legislature such as history 
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of the statute, the reason which led to its 
being passed, the mischief which it in- 
tended to suppress and the remedy pro- 
vided by the Statute for curing the mis- 
chief.” 

lOQ. The concepts of 'proved’, 'disprov- 
ed’, and 'not proved,’ defined in alluringly 
simple terms in the Act, compress a great 
deal of judicial wisdom with history and 
processes of evolution and development 
behind them which have not yet ended 
The term 'Burden of proof’ is not defined 
m the Act and cannot be fully understood 
without an exposition of its place and 
meamng in our procedural law as a whole 
Nor an adequate understanding of the 
import of these basic concepts, even when 
they are Incorporated m a comprehensive 
code, we have to necessarily examine their 
sources, the context m which they were 
given statutory form, the purposes thev 
were designed to serve, and the functions 
they actually fulfil Cut off from these 
moorings they may become ugly carica- 
tures of that lustice which all law is 
meant to serve It is obvious that 
a mechanical interpretation with the help 
of a dictionary and rules of grammar, 
found to be inadequate on several occa- 
sions by our Supreme Court (e g. Deputy 
Custodian Evacuee Property New Delhi v 
Official Receiver of the Estate of Daulat 
Ram Surana, AIR 1965 SC 951 at p 957, 
Kanwar Singh v Delhi Administration, 
AIR 1965 SC 871 at p 875, R L Arora v 
State of U P, AIR 1964 SC 1230 at 
p 1237; State of U. P. v. C Tobit, AIR 
1958 SC 414), may not suffice here also. 

101. Our Evidence Act is the first of 
the three comprehensive codifications of 
our adjectival or procedural laws introduc- 
ed with the object of enabling courts to 
correctly ascertain those facts which 
determine rights and liabilities defined by 
the substantive laws It provides for the 
adduction of evidence declared relevant 
and in a logical order conformably with 
rules of natural justice and reason so that 
truth may be brought out so far as pos- 
sible and not obscured. Its purpose was 
''to consolidate, define, and amend the law 
of Evidence” so that inadequacies and un- 
certainties in this branch of our law mav 
be removed It is no secret that tWs was 
sought to be accomplished by basing the 
Act on principles and rules evolved by the 
judge-made Anglo Saxon law of evidence 
with slight modifications but without de- 
parting from its basic norms Therefore, 
to these principles and rules we have to 
turn to find out the meanings of 
ambiguous expressions, 

102. We find that the term "Burden of 
Proof” as used in English law. both at 
the time when Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen drafted the Act and also today, 
carries within it two meanings I may 
quote from Phipson on Evidence flOth ed , 
at page 43) to indicate the two senses'— 


"As apphed to judicial proceedings the 
phrase 'burden of proof’ has two distinct 
and frequently confused meanings (1) 
the burden of proof as a matter of law 
and pleading— the burden, as it has been 
called, of establishing a case, whether by 
preponderance of evidence, or beyond a 
reasonable doubt, and (2) the burden of 
proof in the sense of introducing evi- 
dence " 

Again, we find here (p 45) 

"It is in the second sense that the term 
Is more generally used, and must be ap- 
phed in the following pages, and while 
the burden of proof in the first sense is 
always stable, the burden of proof in the 
second sense may shift constantly ac- 
cording as one scale of evidence or the 
other preponderates ” 

103. Whenever the law places a burden 
of proof upon a party a presumption 
operates against it Hence, burdens of 
proof and presumptions have to be con- 
sidered together It has been said that a 
rebuttable presumption always covers a 
gap in evidence, but the gap, and together 
with it, the presumption will disappear as 
soon as there is credible evidence to fill 
the gap The extent of the gap, in the 
eye of law, will vary with the nature of 
the presumption The burden of esta- 
blishing a plea connotes a bigger gap re- 
quiring more acceptable evidence to fill 
it than the burden of removing a pre- 
sumption that no circumstances whatso- 
ever exist to support the plea. As has 
been often pointed out, when there is 
ample evidence from both sides, the fate 
of the case is no longer determined by 
presumptions or burden of proof but by 
a careful selection of the correct version, 
based no doubt on preponderance of pro- 
babilities which has to be so compulsive 
or overwhelming in the case of a choice 
in favour of a conviction as to remove all 
reasonable doubt In other words, the im- 
portance of burdens of proof and pre- 
sumptions vanishes in the face of evidence 
given by both sides They may, how- 
ever, become decisive again in cases 
where evidence is equibalanced Thus, 
their function is decisive only in cases 
where there is paucity of evidence on 
either side or the evidence given by the 
two sides is equibalanced Neither a 
burden of proof nor a rebuttable presump- 
tion can be used for excluding any evi- 
dence. That is not their function at all 
but of other provisions of law. 

104. In Phipson’s Evidence (10th ed. 
p 838), it is pointed out' "The chief func- 
tion of a rebuttable presumption of law is 
to determine upon whom the burden of 
proof rests, using that term in the sense 
of adducing evidence ” Wigmore, the 
celebrated American authority of the law 
of Evidence, dealing ivith the "Legal 
Effect of a Presumption” (See, 3rd ed. 
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VoL IX, T) 2Z‘S) e:ip’ams — 

" It must be kept m ipind that 

the peculiar effect ol a ptesvanpiion ‘of 
law (that IS the real presumption) is 
merely to invol e a rule of law compelling 
the jury to reach the conclusion m the 
absence of evidence to the contrary from 
the opponent If the opponent does offer 
evidence to the contrary (sufficient to 
satisfy the Judges requirement of some 
evidence) the presumption disappears as 
a rule of law and the case is in the jury s 
hands free from any rule Again, he ob- 
served (3rd ed Vol IX, p 233) • It is, 

therefore a fallacy to attribute (as do 
some judges) an artificial probative force 
to a presumption, increasmg for the jury 
the weight of the facts even when the 
opponent has come forward with some 
evidence to the contrary For example 
if death be the issue and the fact of ab- 
sence for seven years unhcdid from be 
conceded but the opponent offers evidence 
that the absentee before leaving pro- 
claimed his intention of staying away for 
ten years until a prosecution for crime 
uas barred this satisfies the opponents 
duty of producing evidence removing the 
rule of law and when the case goes to 
the jury they are at liberty to give anv 
probative force they think fit to the fact 
of absence for seven years unheard from 
It IS not weighed down with any arUticial 
additional probative effect they may esti- 
mate it for just such mtnnsic effect as it 
seems to have under all the circumstances 
This much is a plain consequence m our 
mode of jury tnil and the fallacy has 
arisen through attempting to follow the 
ancient continental phraseology which 
grew up under the quantitative system ol 
evidence fixmg artificial rules lor the 
judge s measurement of proof.” 

105 It IS true that the rules of evi- 
dence indicated above were evolved in 
the course of development of a mode of 
frraJ rrt /ivfese fcavf anew 

questions of law and the jury pronounced 
its verdicts on questions of fact Never- 
theless, when these very guiding prin- 
ciples were sought to be reduced to the 
form of a code the basic pnnaples could 
not be deemed to be abandoned or depart- 
ed from without clear words to the «>n- 
trary In fact it is not possible to ap- 
preaate the true meaning of a number of 
provisions of the Act including Sec 103 
without exploring the law contained in 
the sources of the codification if. how- 
ever the above mentioned expositions are 
kcPt m view it becomes quite easy to in- 
terpret Section 105 of the Act which 
coven the burden of establishing as well 
as the duty of introducing evidence of ex- 
ceptions set up by the accused It be- 
comes clear that the obligation of the 
Court to presume absence of circum- 
stances supporting a plea is meant to 
operate only initially The vresumviion 


which the Court is obliged to make 
vanishes when any circumstances sup- 
porting the exception are proved On the 
other hand the duty or the burden of the 
accused dealt with in the first part of 
Section 105 to establish the exception 
pleaded may remain even after the initial 
presiimptson against him is removed as a 
result of evidence of either side The 
obligation of the Court to presume initial- 
ly absence of circumstances to support an 
exception cannot be used to eliminate or 
wipe out facts actially proved from either 
side even though they are not sufficient 
to establish an exception The circum- 
stances actually proved even though fal 
ling short of proving the plea of the ac- 
cused fay a preponderance of evidence 
wnll nevertheless free the case from the 
initial presumption that no circumstances 
at all exist to support the exception plead- 
ed The case will then be decided on the 
whole evidence This is all that Sec 105 
read with other provisions of the Act 
clearly means 


105 Ji for example an accused 
"proves’ infliction of injuries on lum by 
the complainant in the course of the oc- 
currence vihich IS the subject-matter of 
the charge he certainly proves some of 
the arcumstances to support a plea of self- 
defence The obligatory initial presump- 
tion agamst him is removed Neverthe- 
less he may be convicted if the prosecu- 
tion evidence Proves that these injuries 
were indubitably caused in the exercise of 
a Tight of rnvate defence by the com- 
plainant But his conviction would not 
be the result of anV presumption under 
the last part of Sectfon 105 It would 
follow from the superior proof given by 
the prosecution either direct or arcuin- 
stantial or both On the other hand 
added to injunes on the person of the ac- 
cused proved to have been caused by the 
the occurreace 

accused may succeed in proving even from 
such arcumstances as an attempt of the 
prosecution to conceal these injuries that 
there is a doubt about the veraaty of the 
prosecution version Itself and that his plea 
of self-defence although not positively 
established may reasonably be true In 
such a case the prosecution could not use 
the presumption contained in the last part 
of Section 105 to secure a conviction No 
doubt, the prosecution will fail Jji such a 
case because it has failed to prove its owm 
case beyond reasonable doubt But the 
doubt it has failed to eliminate would 
have been introduced by proved facts 
relied upon by the accused to establish 
the Plea of an exception. The facts relied 
upon for proving an exception could not 
be automatically equated with facts dis- 
proved or disentitle the accused from 
gettmg the benefit of an exception simply 
because he could not fully prove by a 
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’'preponderance of evidence," the excep- 
tion pleaded A plea taken but left m the 
region of "not proved” by the evidence 
on record may be enough, on a criminal 
charge,_ for a bare acqmttal provided the 
doubt introduced by some proved facts 
and circumstances, displacing the imti^ 
obligatory presumption, is strong enough 
to reasonably shake the moral conviction 
of guilt of the accused on the charge 
levelled against him This seems to me to 
be the line of reasoning underlying the 
majority view in Parbhoo’s case It seems 
to be both practical and just It accords 
with very firmly established principles of 
proof and burden of proof applicable to 
criminal trials in this country as well as 
with the provisions of the Act read as a 
whole I confess that I fail to see any 
flaw in it 

107. The contrary view would erect 
the initial presumption under Section 105 
into an artificial barrier against the entry 
of a reasonable doubt into the prosecution 
case even when the accused, though fail- 
ing to fully prove an exception, actuallv 
creates a reasonable doubt. Not only is 
it humanly impossible for a judge to keep 
evidence confined in two separate water- 
tight compartments of his mind, but it 
would also be illegal for him to do so. 
Apart from being much too unrealistic a 
view, this would restrict the powers of the 
Court to judge, on all the materials placed 
before it, whether the prosecution has 
proved its case beyond reasonable doubt 
or not It would equate relevant and 
proved facts with what is either irrelevant 
and madmissible or disproved Such a 
view would clearly mfringe Section 3, 
and, indirectly, also provisions relating to 
relevancy by reducing even facts duly 
proved as relevant to the same positions 
as those which are irrelevant and exclud- 
ed Such a course seems warranted 
neither by law nor by any canon of jus- 
tice or expediency^ 

108. In Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 
619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) Baipai, J., 
held that the fixed or stable burden of 
proof is found m Sections 101 and 102 of 
the Evidence Act, whereas Sections 103 
and 105 of the Act contain the unstable 
burden which shifts in the course of the 
trial "as one scale of evidence prepon- 
derates over the other ” In other words, 
preponderance of evidence was the test to 
be used in criminal as well as in civil 
cases for judging the veracity of a case, 
the only distinction bemg that such pre- 
ponderance has to be great or overwhelm- 
ing enough to eliminate reasonable doubt 
to warrant conviction in a criminal trial 
Again, Mulla, J , who expressed the 
opinion, in Parbhoo’s case, that the prin- 
ciple of reasonable doubt may not be 
found incorporated "in its entirety” in 
Sections 3 and 101 of the Act, relied on 
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Sir John Woodroffe’s work on Evidence to 
hold that the test which the prosecution 
had to satisfy to secure conviction by pro- 
^ng its case beyond reasonable doubt was 
mgher than the ordinary criterion of 
''preponderance of probability” contained 
in Section 3 Even this expression of an 
individual opinion by Mulla, J. implied 
that all parties, other than prosecutors, 
were required to satisfy the test of "pre- 
ponderance of probabihty” for provmg 
their pleas or cases To hold that the 
special burden of the prosecution to prove 
Its case beyond reasonable doubt is higher 
than the burden which hes upon a party 
in a civil proceeding or upon an accused 
under Section 105 of the Act does not 
mean that the accused could establish his 
own plea completely by anything less than 
a "preponderance of probabilities ’’ When- 
ever the Supreme Court had held that 
the burden of the accused under Sec 105 
was discharged on a balancing of pro- 
babilities, it had referred to a full dis- 
charge of the burden, but, that was not 
the type of case under consideration in 
Parbhoo’s case. 

109. Again, to hold that, even if the 
accused failed to prove the plea fully, it 
was possible that he may yet succeed m 
shaking the foundations of the prosecution 
case and obtain an acquittal on a reason- 
able doubt is not to lessen the burden of 
what may be called a "clean acquittal ” 
There is a difference between a complete 
exoneration, which is only possible when 
an accused turns the balance of probabi- 
lity in his favour, and a bare benefit of 
doubt, which is not entirely devoid of 
harmful consequences for the accused 
The Supreme Court had also held that 
Section 105 did not prevent the Court 
from giving the benefit of doubt altogether 
to an accused pleading an exception, or in 
other words, S 105 makes possible both 
kinds of acquittal — one by proving his 
plea fully and another by raising genuine 
doubt m the case Ismail, J. obseri'ed in 
Parbhoo’s case, that the difficulty to be 
resolved arose only m those hmited 
number of cases where evidence in Ihe 
case "falls short of proof but creates a 
reasonable doubt in the mind of the Court 
whether the accused person is or is not 
entitled to the benefit of the exception.” 
He pointed out that the question before 
the Full Bench was whether in such a case, 
which was before the Court, the Court 
had no option except to conwct. The 
majority of their Lordships rightly held, 
just as the Supreme Court later held, 
that the Court could not be expected to 
convict in such a case It is not permis- 
sible. in my opinion, to extend the rmio 
decidendi of Parbhoo’s case beyond what 
was decided there. 

110. In Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 
619 == AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) the learned 
Chief Justice spoke of the accused s 
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' nunor burden of bnngmg his case withm 
the exception or proviso relied upon by 
him Ismail J considered that the deci- 
sion on the question of self-defence would 
only be a decision upon one of the issues 
in the case The Advocate General con- 
tended that this approach to the plea of 
the accused was itself erroneous inasmuch 
as It gave the impression that the accused 
had to prove something less than a pre- 
ponderance of probabilities to establish 
his case All that seems to have meant 
m describing the burden of the accused as 
minor compared with that of the pro 
secution \ as to contrast it with the 
heavner burden of the prosecution to 
eliminate reasonable doubts which mav 
creep m about the veracitv of the pro- 
secution 'version There seemed to be no 
intention to reduce the burden of the ac- 
cused below what the law required On 
the other hand Ba)pai. J took some pams 
to explain that the nature of the dount 
as to the plea of the right of private 
defence which was before the Court n 
Parbhoo s case was that a doubt had 
been cast in connection wnth the entire 
case ’ He emphasised that it had to be 
a reasonable doubt which reacts on the 
whole case He made it clear that the 
doubt he had m nund was one whicn 
'pervades the whole case” In fact the 
learned Judge indicated that it would be 
wTons to assume that the doubt before 
the Court did not affect the ingredients 
of the offence with which the accused has 
been charged (the words used by him are 
italiciaed here " ’ 1 In other words 

the nature of the doubt contemplated or 
assumed to exist far the purposes of 
answering the question before their Lord- 
ships in that case was one which affected 
the ingredients of the offence 

111 In fact Parbhooscae 1911 All W 
619 « AIR 1941 AH 402 (FB) was not 
concerned with the quantum of credible 
evidence m support of th® plea of the 
accused which could infect if I mav 
use that word the whole prosecution ca->c 
and stamp it with doubt even though it 
falls short of fully establuhing the plea 
of pnvate defence The question framed 
in Prabhoo s case proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the evidence given ley the 
accused was credible with regard to some 
of the arcurostances proved in support of 
the plea of private defence and threw a 
reasonable doubt on an ingredient of an 
offence even if it did not establish the 
plea of pnvate defence bv a preiwn- 
cferance of probabilities The answer? 
given in Parbhoo s case 1941 All U 6J9 
AIR 1941 All 402 were based upon that 
assumptioa It may be mentioned here 
that in each of the two Rangoon rases 
which the ma^onty purported to foBov 
in Parbhoo s case 1941 All LJ 6l9 = AIR 
1941 All 402 the plea of accused was quite 
Gubstantially supported on facts In Em- 


peror V U Damapala, AIR 1937 Rang 
83 (FB) the first question framed which 
is relevant here indicated that the ex- 
ception was so well supported that the 
^urt could he in doubt whether the ex- 
ception itself was proved or not In Hga 
Them v The King AIR 1941 Rang 171 
the facts found against the victim and m 
favour of the accused were quite sub- 
stantial It IS in cases of this sort that 
genuine doubts arise 

112 There is a difference between a 
flimsy or fantastic plea which is to be re- 
jected altogether and a reasonable but 
incompletely proved plea which casts a 
genuine doubt on the prosecution version 
so that it indirectly succeeds Parbhoo 5 
case 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) was not meant to afford any guidance 
on what reasonable doubt itself means. 
The doubt which the law contemplates is 
certainly not that of a weak or unduly 
vacillating capricious indolent drowsy 
or confused nund It must be the doubt 
of the prudent man who is assumed to 
possess the capacity to ‘ separate the chaff 
from the gram It is the doubt of a 
reasonable astute and alert mind arrived 
at after due application of mmd to every 
relevant circumstances of the case ap- 
pearing from the evidence 

113 1 may mention here that m two 
reported cases I have tried to point out 
that Courts must reach whtnever pos- 
sible definite conclusions by a careful 
analysis of the evidence and not takg 
shelter behind a supposed uncertainty 
created by the facts appraised from a 
preconceived angle Those cases ate 
Bharosa v State AIR 1965 All 417 
which was a case resulting in two deaths 
one on each side from a fight over a dis- 
puted po...session of a field which ended 
m a conviction and Mangat v State AIR 
1967 All 204 where there were injuries 
on both sides but the case ended in a 
rjwj’frt.w the AwA'.w? f.bp 

sion came from the side of the accused. 
I doubt whether what was laid down 
quite correctly but in rather general terms 
by the majonty in Parbhoo s case 1941 
All LJ 619 AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) has 
been really widely misunderstood If any 
case of a real misunderstanding of the law 
by a trial Court occurs it can be brought 
to the notice of this Court by appropriate 
proceedings taken by the State or by the 
complainant 

114 Perhaps the most important 
aspect of Parbhoo s case 1941 All LJ 619 
= AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) which learned 
counsel for both sides seem to have as- 
sumed that we will see for ourselves was 
stated by Iqbal Ahmad C J.. at the outset 
when it was indicated that the real ques- 
tion before the Court in that case was 
whether the evidence produced by the 
accused persons even though falling short 
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-of proving affirmatively the existence of 
the circumstances bringing the case \vithm 
the _ exception pleaded by him, can be 
utilized as part of the entire evidence in 
the case for the purpose of showing that 
.a reasonable doubt exists as to his guilt” 
The learned Chief Justice thus stated 
the prosecution’s submission on this 
question. The argument is that, unless 
the accused succeeds in proving that his 
<ase comes within the exception or proviso 
pleaded by him, the evidence led by him 
must be totally discarded and the Court 
must proceed on the defimte supposition 
that 'there was an entire absence of the 
“'exception’ or 'proviso’ relied upon by the 
accused.” It seems to me that on this 
question, involving a correct mterpreta- 
lion of the obligatory presumption at the 
-end of Section 105, there is no escape from 
the answer given by the maionty in 
Parbhoo's case unless the accused is to be 
denied the benefit of doubt altogether 
w'hen he pleads an exception Any answer 
-other than the one given by the maionty 
in Parbhoo’s case ivill involve a clear (Sic) 
with propositions enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in Nanavati’s case, AIR 
1962 SC 605 and Dahyabhai’s case, AIR 
1964 SC 1563 and Bhikari’s case, AIR 1966 
■SC 1 discussed by me below, which neces- 
•sarily mean that the whole evidence must 
determine the result. 


lawful excuse unless a justification, such 
as the exercise of a right of private 
defence, was either fully proved or its 
existence could be qmte reasonably con- 
ceived on facts proved Section 103 of 
the Evidence Act was there to place the 
burden of proving special facts to sustain 
the plea of an exception upon the accused. 
There seemed, therefore, no particular 
reason for Section 105 in the Act unless 
the reasoning which appealed to the 
learned Chief Justice, that it effectively 
meets an argument based on Section 6, 
I P. C., was present in the minds of the 
framers of Section 105 also 

116. Section 105 of the Act specifical- 
ly refers to the pro-visions of the Indian 
Penal Code which were before the drafts- 
man. It must be presumed that the Legis- 
lature was fully aware of Section 6, 
I. P. C. Therefore, Section 105 of the Act 
seemed necessary in order to meet a pos- 
sible construction which was not intend- 
ed In other words. Section 105 serves 
the purpose sometimes served by a pro- 
■viso (See' Maxwell’s "interpretation of 
Statutes” 11th Edn , page 156). Of course. 
It could be looked upon as analogous to 
a pro-viso only if we -view S 6, I P C. 
and Section 105 of the Act together. It 
is certainly difficult to see the purpose of 
Section 105 of the Act unless it is \dewed 
in the context of S 6, I. P. C 


115. Iqbal Ahmad, C J. in Parbhoo's 
-case, 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) also referred to the argument of Sir 
Wazir Hasan that Section 6 of the I P. C 
prowded a part of the defimtion of every 
offence This section reads as follows' 

"Throughout this Code every definition 
of an offence, every penal provision, every 
illustration of every such definition or 
penal pro-visions, shall be understood suP- 
ject to the exceptions contained m the 
chapter entitled "General Exceptions, 
though exceptions are not repeated in 
such definition, penal pro-vision, or illus- 
tration ” 

The learned Chief Justice held that, 
although this conception was correct, yet. 
Section 105 of the Act would become^ inef- 
fective if the further argument, built on 
it, was accepted that Section 6, I P. C., 
imposed automatically a burden of dis- 
proinng the existence of exceptions upon 
the prosecution. Thus, the prosecution 
was not required to lead e-vidence to prove 
that an accused person was sane Even 
in the absence of any pro-vision, such as 
Section 105 of the Act, this would be the 
position. The ordinary presumption would 
be that every indi-vidual concerned m a 
case is sane, unless and until the con- 
-trary is proved, or, at least, until the vali- 
dity of the presumption is shaken. Simi- 
larly. every person inflicting an iniury on 
another w'ould be presumed to have done 
•so with intent to cause it writhout any 


117. The argument that some negative 
burden may rest upon the prosecution 
seems to have been accepted by the Ad- 
vocate General by implication when he 
conceded that the prosecution’s burden 
extends to ehminatmg doubts which may 
arise from the e-vidence on the record. 
Section 105 of the Act could have been 
enacted to repel the more ambitious con- 
tention, which was actually advanced in 
Parbhoo’s case by Sir "Wazir Hasan and 
before us by Mr P. C Chaturvedi. that 
the prosecution must actually disprove, as 
a part of even its imtial duty, all possible 
exceptions which may be set up by the 
accused because Section 6 of the I. P. C. 


annexes absence of exceptions to every 
definition of an offence At least, its 
utility and effect do not seem to extend 
further than repelling such contentions 
because all else it enacts seems already 
covered by Section 103 of the Act And, 
as we know, there is a presumption 
against redundancy. 

118. The Advocate General repeated 
the argument accepted by the minority m 
Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 619 = (AIR 
1941 All 402) (FB) that English law of Ew- 
dence and Enghsh authorities could not be 
used for interpretmg the pro-visions of om 
Evidence Act Learned counsel tnrf to 
invoke the aid of Section 2 of the Act He 
contended that its repeal in_ 1938 did no 
alter the position Here again. I think w 
must apply the Mischief Rule 
to appreciate the effect of the repea 
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Section 2 of the Act It appears to me 
that Ae repealed section was directed 
only agaiiist rules of evidence which pre- 
vailed in this country independently of 
Btatutoxy authority It did not prevent 
an examination of the sources upon which 
the codification contained in the Act is 
based when there is a doubt about the 
meaning of any particular provision It 
certainly did not bar the adoption of cor- 
rect canons of construction in mterpreting 
the provisions of the Act 
119 The extent to yhich English 
authorities could be used m interpreting 
provisions of those enactments uhich are 
largely based on English law has been 
indicated on a number of occasions by 
Courts in this country In State of Pun- 
lab v S S Smgh AIR 1961 SC 493 their 
Dirdships of the Supreme Court v.ho took 
the maionty as well as the minonty 
views did refer quite extensively to the 
English sources and authorities in order 
to determme the correct meaning and 
scope of some of the provisions of the Evi- 
dence Act It is true that the majority 
after referring to an argument of a 
learned counsel, based upon the supposed 
iotention of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
in drafting provisions of Sections 123 and 
162 of the Act observed that the learned 
counsel fairly conceded that recourse to 
extrinsic aid in interpreting the statutory 
provisions would be justified within well 
recognised limits and that pninaniy the 
effect of statutory provisions must be 
judged on a fair and reasonable construc- 
tion of the words used by the statute It- 
selL The majority did not however ex- 
pressly dissent from a somewhat different 
proposition stated by Subba Rao J when 
Ws Lordship said The Actionary mean- 
ings do not help to decide the content of 
the said uords The content of the said 
words therefore can be gathered only 
from the history of the provisions It has 
been acknowledged generally with some 
exceptions that the Indian Evidence Act 
was intended to and did in fact consoli- 
date the English law of Evidence It has 
been often stated with justification that 
Sir James Stephen has attempted to 
crystallise the pnnaples contained in 
Taylor's work into substantive proposi- 
tions. In case of doubt or ambiguity over 
the interpretation of any of the sections 
of the Evidence Act we can with profit 
look to the relevant English Common Law 
for ascertaining their true meaning It 
Is true that where provisions of the Act 
are clear and unambiguous no recourse 
to extnnsic matter even if It consists of 
the sources of the codification would be 
permissible But. the position before us 
Is. as already indicated that it is not pos- 
sible to fully bnng out the meanmg of 
Section 105 of the Act itself without re- 
ference to the principles found in the 
sources of the Act cont^^ m I^gUsih 


Law At least the aspect of Section 105 
which was raised and considered in 
Parbhoo's case made it necessary to go to 
those sources 

120 The majonty of the judges decid- 
ing Parbhoo’s case did attach considera- 
ble importance to what was held by the 
House of Lords m Woohmngtons case 
1935 AC 462 (Supra) But they also ex 
ammed the meamngs of the words used 
in the relevant provisions of the Act to 
determine the scope of the burden of prool 
resting upon the accused under Sec 105 
of the Act The mere fact that they 
sought support from the basic pnnaples 
laid down in Woolmingtons case 1935 
AC 462 could not make their mterpreta- 
tion incorrect It only added weight to 
the view taken by their Lordships 
perhaps it would have been better to 
refer to Woolmingtons case after inter- 
preting the language used in the relevant 
provisions of the Act TTiis however does 
not affect the correctness of the view 
taken by the majonty Even ColUster J 
expressing the minonty view in Par- 
bhoos case 1941 All U 619 “ AIR 1941 
All 402 (FB) turned to the statement of 
the law m Fosters Crown Laws' for 
discovenng a possible source or basis for 
Section 105 of our Act All^p J seems 
to have held the view that Section 2 of 
the Evidence Act (no one seems to have 
pointed out that it was repealed then) pro- 
hibited even use of English authonties 
Braund J took the view The law of 
England is one thing and the law of India 
another If one may say so with very 
great respect the erroneous assumption 
which seemed to underlie the minonty 
view m Parbhoos case was that the law 
in India must be different from that in 
England on questions of burdens of proof 
of the Prosecution and the accused and 
that the twain did not meet here This 
assumption seems to have stirred the judi- 
cial instinct of that great Judge of this 
Court on the Cnnunal side Tej Narain 
Mulla J so much that he declared it to 
be fundamevtaHi wrong 

121 The English lav/ on burdens of 

establishing cases in cnnunal tnals is thus 
stated in Phipsons Evidence (10th Edn 
paragraph 101 page 49) * Generally in 

cnimnal cases (unless otherwise directed 
by statute) the presumption of innocence 
casts on the prosecutor the burden of pro- 
ving every ingredient of an offence even 
though negative averments be involved 
therein- Thus, in cases of murder the 
burden of proving death as a result of the 
voluntary act of the accused and malice 
on hi5 part is on the prosecution 

And the prosecution is bound 
to negative any exception favourable to 
the defendant which is engrafted in the 
statutory description of the offence though 
not one contained in a separate clause-' 
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(Vide: Roberts v. Humphreys, (1873) 8 QB 
483; R V. James, (1902) 1 KB 540, R. v. 
Audley. (1907) 1 KB 383. 

122, If this was the state of law In 
England round about 1872, as it appears 
from (1873) 8 QB 483 (supra), decided in 
1873, it will be evident why Section 105 
of our Evidence Act, passed in 1872, be- 
came necessary. Although, the exceptions 
contained in the Indian Penal Code, to 
which Section 105 of the Act refers, are 
contained in separate sections, yet. the 
result of Section 6 of the Indian Penal 
Code could well be said to be that the ex- 
ceptions were engrafted in every defini- 
tion of an offence as though they formed 
parts of each section defirmg an offence. 
The language of Section 6, Indian Penal 
Code IS quite explicit. Ilierefore, Sec- 
tion 105 of the Act became necessary so 
as to make it clear that, notwithstanding 
such a statutory provision, the ordinary 
rule of English law of Evidence, that an 
exception found in a separate clause or 
section has to be established by the par^ 
claiming its benefit, will apply in this 
country also. In other words, as I see it. 
Section 105 of the Act was introduced not 
m order to depart from but to make our 
law conform to the norms of English law 
of evidence on the subject. 

123, The basic or primary burden of 
the prosecution is stated and explained 
again in Phipson’s Evidence (10th Ed 
paragraph 101, page 49) as follows' 

"The prosecution must prove the guilt 
of the accused and he is under no obliga- 
tion to prove his innocence. It is sufficient 
for him to raise a reasonable doubt as to 
his guilt Thus, where an act is criminal 
or the offence is more serious, if it is done 
with a particular intent, the burden of 
proving that intent, in the absence of 
statutory provision, rests throughout on 
the prosecution. If the evidence proves 
that the accused did an act the natural 
consequence of which is a certain result, 
the jury is entitled to find that the act 
was done with the intention of bringing 
about that result If on a review of all 
the evidence, they are left in doubt, then 
fte prosecution have not discharged that 
burden _ But generally facts in confession 
and avoidance are upon him, e g.^ insanity 
or diminished responsibility, and the pro- 
s^ecution ought not to assume that 
burden”. 

124, This statement of the law in 
England seems to me to be applicable 
with equal force in this country with 
this difference that instead of the 
jury Courts generally decide questions of 
fact also here, and the plea of insanity and 
other exceptions seem to stand on the 
same footing when the ingredients of an 
offence overlap and conflict with those of 
the exceptions. 


125. The burdens of the prosecution, 
and of the accused were thus contrasted 
m Phipson's Evidence (10th Ed, para- 
graph 102 at page 50): 

“When the burden of the issue is on. 
the prosecution, the case must, as we have 
seen, be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt; though a prima facie case made 
by the prosecution and not rebutted by 
the accused may often amount to this, 
and suffice for conviction When, how- 
ever, the burden of an issue is upon the 
accused, he is not in general, called on to 
prove it beyond a reasonable doubt or in 
default to incur a verdict of guilty, it is 
sufficient if he succeeds in proving a pre- 
ponderance of probabihty, for then the 
burden is shifted to the prosecution, which 
has still to discharge its original onus 
that never shifts, i e , that of establishing 
on the whole case, guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt”. 


The cases relied upon for this statement 
of English law were. (1942) AC 1; (1935) 
AC 462, R V. Stoodart, (1909) 25 TLR 
612; R V. Schama, (1914) 84 LJKB 396; 
(1943) KB 607; R v Cohen, (1951) 1 KB 
506, R. V. Dunbar, (1958) 1 QB 1 


126, The cases cited above in Phip- 
son’s Evidence to support the statement 
of the Enghsh law on the subiect, include 
those which deal prmcipally with the dis- 
charge of his full burden by an accused’ 
(e g. 194.3-1 KB 607 and 1958-1 QB 1) esta- 
blishing a "preponderance of probability” 
m his favour as well as those (eg 1935 
AC 462) which revolve round the prosecu- 
tion’s failure to discharge its burden of 
proving beyond reasonable doubt To 
avoid confusion, it is necessary to bring 
out the difference clearly not only be- 
tween the prosecution’s higher onus of 
proving its case beyond reasonable doubt 
and the lower burden of the accused to 
prove an exception by a "preponderance 
of probability” only, but also between 
a complete proof and a reasonable doubt 
as different conclusions Again, the pro- 
cess of balancing probabilities prudently, 
which is common to all cases, and the re- 
sults of that process, which may differ 
from case to case, must also be clearly 
differentiated. 


127. While the process of balancing 
probabilities is common for all cases the 
burdens of the parties to establish their 
respective cases in a crimmal trial are 
really only two in kind, the higher one of 
the prosecution to establish its case be- 
yond reasonable doubt and the lower one 
of the accused to prove his plea by a mere 
preponderance of probabihty As. how- 
ever, the conclusions which can emerge 
from the process of assessing f 
dude a state of reasonable 
the existence of an exception g 

the accused, which "^cessarilv imohes 
the faffure of the prosecution to dxsdiarge 
its burden of eliminating reasonable 
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doubt when an ingredient of an offence 
becomes involved the result vieHred 
from the point of view of the practical or 
actual as distinguished from the legallv 
imposed burden of the accused is 
sometimes put as it is in Phipson s 
Evidence where it is stated that it is 
enough for the accused to raise a rea- 
sonable doubt as to his guilt This mode 
of describing the result of the prosecution s 
higher burden to eliminate reasonable 
doubt about the guilt of the accused has 
led to an attempt to reduce the legally 
imposed burden of provmg an excepti<m 
to the lower level of a burden of creating 
reasonable doubt only and to equate rea- 
sonable doubt with complete proof of an 
exception On the other hand the duty 
imposed by law upon the accused to prove 
the exception pleaded by him by a pre- 
ponderance of probability is sought to 
Ibe used to reduce so much the prosecu- 
tion s undemable burden to eliminate rea- 
sonable doubt as to eliminate the accus- 
ed s right to the benefit of doubt itself 
In mv opinion neither should prepon- 
derance of probability ’ be confounded with 
and reduced to the level of a reasonable 
doubt only nor can the principle of rea- 
sonable doubt be eliminated altogether in 
' a criminal trial Ea^,h of the two Finds 
‘ of conclusion — proof of an exception by a 
preponderance of probability and reason- 
, able doubt about guilt— reflects a different 
situation As soon as a Court finds one 
of these two types of conclusion to be the 
correct one to reach m a case the other 
IS necessarily excluded 
12S The legal position of a state of 
reasonable doubt may be viewed and 
-stated from two opposite angles One 
may recognise in a realistic fashion 
that although the law prescribes only 
-the higher burden of the prosecution to 
prove its case beyond reasonable doubt 
and the accused s lower burden of prov- 
ing his plea by a preponderance of pro- 
bability only vet there is in practice 
-a still lower burden of creating reason- 
able doubt about the accused s guilt 
and that an accused can obtain an ac- 
■quitlal by stalisfying this lower burden 
“too in practice The objection to statmg 
the law in this fashion is that it looks 
like mtroducing a new type of burden 
•of p’-oof. although it may be said in 
•defence of such a statement of the law 
that it only recognises what is true 
-Alternatively one may say that the nght 
-of the accused to obtain the ben^t of a 
reasonable doubt is the necessary out- 
<orre and counterpart of the prosecu- 
tions undeniable duty to establish its 
<ase beyond reasonable doubt and that 
this nght IS available to the accused even 
if he falls to discharge his own duty to 
-prove fully the exception pleaded This 
technically more correct way of stating 
the law was indicated by Woolmmgtons 
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case and adopted by the majority in 
Parbhoo s case and after that b> the 
Supreme Court It seems to me that so 
long as the accused’s legal duty to prove 
his plea fully as well as his equally 
clear legal right to obtain the benefit of 
reenable doubt upon a consideration 
of the whole evidence on an ingredient 
of an offence are recognised a mere dif- 
ference of mode in describing the posi- 
tion from two different angles is an im- 
matenal matter of form onl\ Even if 
the latter form appears somewhat artifi- 
cial It must be preferred after its adop- 
tion by the Supreme Court 

129 The phrase ' preponderance of 
probability used in Phipson s Evidence to 
describe the lower burden of the accused 
for proving his plea and to contrast it 
with the higher onus of the prosecution 
to prove Its case bevond reasonable 
doubt has been employed for this very 
purpose by their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court as indicated below A passage was 
also cited by Mulla J in Parbhoo s case 
from Woodroffe and Amir Ah s Law of 
Evidence where the term proved as 
used m Section 3 of the Act was explained 
as implying a mere preponderance of 
probability when applied to civil cases 
My learned brother Gupta has informed 
me that m the separate judgment of my 
learned brethren Broome Gupta and 
Parekh JJ the use of this expression 
was deliberately avoided as it Is liable to 
be misunderstood While I respectfully 
agree that such an expression can be mis- 
understood I prefer to explain it as I 
understand it rather than avoid using it 
I find that this expression is too well 
established and recognised after the re- 
peated use by their lordships of the 
Supreme Court for Courts in this country 
to be able to eschew it now As Oak C J 
has pointed out the expression contains 
according to the Advocate General the 
only test of proof when an accused pleads 
an exception The use of this expression 
by the Supreme Court in circumstances 
indicated below could be said to be the 
mam reason for this reference to a Full 
Bench This expression has also given 
rise to some differences of opinion between 
learned judges of this Court Therefore 
it seems to me to be very necessary to ex- 
plain Its meaning 

130 "Preponderance literally inter-l 
preted >means nothing more than ani 
outweighing in the process of balancing 
however slight may be the tilt of the ba-| 
lance or the preponderance I do not find 
sufficient grounds for holding that the 
word has been used in any other sense 
whenever it has been used either by our 
Supreme Court or by English Courts or 
by commentators such as Phipson or Sir 
John Woodroffe It covers every tilt or 
preponderance of the balance of probabi- 
lity whether slight or overwhelnung In 
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ifact, the dividing line between a case of 
•mere "preponderance of probabihty” by a 
; slight tilt only of the balance of proba- 
bility and a case of reasonable doubt is 
:Very thin indeed although it is there. A 
case of reasonable doubt must necessarily 
be one in which, on a balancing of pro- 
babilities, two views are possible "V^at 
may appear to one reasonable individual 
to be a case not fully proved may appear 
to another to be so proved on a balanc- 
ing of probabilities Such a case and only 
such a case would in my opinion, be one 
of reasonable doubt A mere prepon- 
' derance of probability in favour of the 
exception pleaded by an accused would, 

, however, constitute a "complete” proof of 
the exception for the accused but a state 
of reasonable doubt would not "Com- 
plete” proof for the prosecution cannot 
fall short of elimination of reasonable 
doubt about the ingredients of an ofEence 
If one is clear about the meanings of the 
- terms used no misapprehensions need 
arise. 

- 131. It was contended by the Advocate 
General that the Enghsh Law had been 
misunderstood by the maionty in Par- 
hhoo’s case inasmuch as Lord Sankey laid 
-down in Woolmington’s case (supra) that 
the principle of benefit of doubt was sub- 
jected to statutory exceptions It is true 
that in Woolmington’s case, the House of 
Lords was not interpietmg any statutory 
-exception to the principle, described as "a 
golden thread” always to be seen 
^throughout the web of English criminal 
law”, that "it is the duty of the prosecu- 
tion to prove the prisoner’s guilt”. But, 
their Lordships were dealing with a gene- 
ral statement of the law, found in Sir 
Michael Foster’s "Crown Law”, which had 
been repeated in different forms in 
Stephen’s "Digest of Criminal Law”, in 
Archbold’s "Criminal Pleading, Evidence, 
and Practice”, in Russel on "Crimes”, and 
in Halsbury’s "Laws of England”. This 
statement of the law resembled what is to 
be found in Section 105 of our Evidence 
Act so much that Collister, J , in Parbhoo’s 
•case, almost took the ■view that Sec. 105 
•of the Act was meant to reproduce it 
With great respect, I find some conflict be- 
tween this -view expressed by Colhster, 
-J , and a passage in an earlier part of his 
judgment where the learned Judge said 
■that he could find no rule of English law 
"which exactly corresponds with the pro- 
visions of Section 105 and certain other 
■sections” The correspondence may not be 
■exact, but it was close enough to make 
Woolmington’s case, 1935 AC 462 relevant 
Moreover, a glance at (1873) 8 QB 483 
•will indicate that, when offences were 
created by statute, the burden of pro-vmg 
■exceptions was placed on the 'accused even 
■in England under statutory provisions 
meant for clarifying the position In 
Woolmington’s case, however, the effect of 


Common Law rules of ordinary presump- 
tions against the accused, arising from 
proof of commission of conscious acts, on 
the principle of Benefit of Doubt was ex- 
plained This was done in the context of 
the requirement to prove mens rea, still 
conventionally spoken of as "malice afore- 
thought”, as an mgredient of the offence 
of murder m_ England and of a charge to 
the jury which could be vitiated by a 
rmsplaced emphasis Nevertheless, the 
principles stated and explained there were 
general and basic 


132. Section 105 of the Act is leally a 
part of a general statement of principles 
derived from English Common Law rules 
such as those considered in Woolmington’s 
case It does not contain a statutory ex- 
ception to any general principle It lays 
down general rules for cases in which ac- 
cused plead exceptions It merely codi- 
fies, in careful and concise language, cer- 
tain general rules of presumptions and 
burdens of proof for such cases, lust as 
Sir Michael Foster attempted to state them 
in a somewhat different language The 
•view taken by Lord Sankey about such 
statements of the rules found in English 
law was "Rather do I think they simply 
refer to stages in the trial of a case” In 
other words, they are more akin to rules 
of pleading than to rules determimng 
quantum of proof Lord Sankey pointed 
out that rules of E-vidence found in earlier 
cases and statements of law are confused. 
He observed' "It was onlv later that 
Courts began to discuss such things as pre- 
sumption and onus” He also said "The 
word onus is used indifferently throughout 
the books, sometimes meaning the next 
move or next step in the process of _pro- 
•ving and sometimes the conclusion.” 
When Lord Sankey referred to a "statu- 
tory exception”, he did not mean such 
general propositions or principles only, 
l-ying partly in the region of rules of 
pleading and partly of rules of evidence, 
which were enacted in Section 105 of the 
Act What was meant by Lord Sankey, 
when he spoke of a "statutory exception”, 
was a real exception to the general prin- 
ciple of a full burden of proof upon the 
prosecution Such an exception, which 
constitutes a departure from the general 
principle, was considered in (1943) 1 KB 
607 where a statutorv presumption of cor- 
rupt motive arose, "unless the contrary is 
proved”, from a receipt by the accused of 
a gift or other consideration from a cojj" 
tractor This presumption relieved the 
prosecution of a part of its duty 
Section 105 of the Act has no such object 
or effect 


133. If there could be any doubt whe- 
ther Section 105 conflicts with or subject 
the general principle contained in 
hon 101 of the Act to an exception, so as 
to diminish the prosecutions burden ol 
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proof the very dehnite Pronouncemmt of 
our Supreme Court in AIR 1962 SC 605 
has cleared it completely It was held 
there The alleged conflict between the 
general burden which lies on the prose^- 
tion and the special burden imposed on the 
accused under Section 105 of the Evi^nM 
Act is more imaginary than real Irmecd 
there is no conflict at all " Woolmmgton s 
case was used here to show identity ol 
principles applied between our law and 
English law in cases in which exceptions 
are pleaded Hence the Supreme Court 
declared that the law m India was the 
same as that in England on the general 
principles found in Woolmington s case 
134 Cases dealmg with a real statu- 
tory exception which does modify the 
operation of the principle that the pro- 
secution must prove all the ingredients 
of the offence with which the accused is 
charged do not help us in mterpretmg 
S 105 of the Act For example in AIR 
1960 SC 7 the character of a presumption 
of guilt under Sec 5 of the Prevention 
of Corruption Act (1947) from proof of 
certain facts * unless the contrary is 
proved’ was considered It was held there 
that the exception laid down by statute 
was ' a complete departure from the esta- 
blished principle of criminal jurisprudence 
that the burden always lies upon the pro- 
secution to prove all the ingredients of 
the offence charged and that the burden 
never shifts on to the accused to disprove 
his guilt AIR 1966 SC 1762 is also a 
case of a presumption under Section 4 of 
Prevention of Corruption Act where the 
accused was obliged after Proof by the 
prosecution of facts sufflaent to raise the 
presumption to disprove his guilt by 
leading evidence which could bv 4 pre- 
ponderance of probabilities establish the 
defence case These are cases of presump- 
tions of guilt or of true statutory excep- 
tions to the pnnaple of a full burden of 
proof upon the prosecution 

135 In AIR 1966 SC I it was held 
that even m a case where insanity is 
pleaded the accused would be entitled to 
an acquittal if a doubt is created by any 
evidence in the case on the question whe- 
ther the accused had the requir^ mens 
tea when he committed the offence Such 
a doubt was held to capable of shaking the 
prosecution case on an ingredient of the 
offence with which the accused is charg- 
ed It w as also pointed out that this was 
very different from saying that the pro- 
secution must also establish the sanity of 
the accused despite Section 105 of the 
Act The last mentioned observation could 
be reconciled with the pnnaple stated 
first only by adopting the majonty view 
In Parbhoo s case which was that the pro- 
secution was not called upon to discharge 
Imtiallv any burden of eliminatmg the ex- 
ception although in order to satisfy its 
unshifting stable burden, it had to remove 


doubts introduced in the course of trial, 
about the ingredients of the offence The 
whole evidence was exammed including 
the accused s previous acts and conduct, 
to overcome possible doubts Therefore, 
this case does not conflict with the majo- 
nty view in Parbhoo’s case 

J36 In AIR 1966 SC 97 the Supreme 
Court, after citing Woolmington’s case 
held The principle of common law is 
part of the criminal law of the country 
That is not to say that if an exception is 
pleaded by an accused person, he is not 
required to justify his plea but the degree 
and character of proof which the accused 
is expected to support his plea cannot be 
equated with the degree and character of 
proof expected from the prosecution which 
Is required to prove its case ’ Here the 
Supreme Court was really contrasting the 
lower degree of proof required from the 
accused for fully establishing the excep- 
tion pleaded by a preponderance of pro- 
babilities just like the burden of a party 
in civil litigation with the heavier special 
burden resting upon the prosecution in a 
cnnunal case to prove its case beyond 
reasonable doubt This was a case in 
which the accused having completely 
justified his plea of protection, under the 
ninth exception contained m Section 499, 
in a prosecution for defamation was ac- 
quitted As I have already explained the 
majority view m Parbhoo s case where 
quite a different problem was before this 
Court also was that the accused could 
fully estabbsh the exception pleaded by a 

preponderance of probability ’’ The 
Supreme Court in holdmg here that as 
soon as the preponderance of probability 
IS proved the burden shifts to the pro- 
secution which has still to discharge its 
original onus ’ evidently took the view, 
al^ expressed by the majority in Par- 
bhoo s case 1941 All U 619 = AIR 1941 
All 402 (FB) that Section 105 deals with 
the shifting burden and Section 101 with 
the stable burden. This was not a case 
of an equipoised balance of probabilities 
Nor was it a case where the prosecution 
version, although not improbable was vet 
faced with a genume or senous doubt In 
this case the Supreme Court «jid not 
really have the problem before it which 
was before this Court in Parbhoo’s case 
1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) 

I therefore find no conflict whatsoever 
between what was held here by the 
Supreme Court and the majority view m 
Parbhoo s case 1941 All U 619 •= AIR 
1941 All 402 (FB) On the other hand In 
my estimation, the views expressed by 
the Supreme Court in this case give con- 
siderable support either directly or In- 
directly to the majority view in Par- 
bhoos case 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 
All 402 (FB) 

137 AIR 1968 SC 702 was another 
case in which the Supreme Court held 
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that a party which had pleaded an excep- 
tion (this was a case of private defence) 
must succeed due to a demonstration of 
"preponderance of probabilities’’ in favour 
of its version that right to possession of 
property was being vindicated legitimately 
by it. I find no statement of the law in 
this case also by their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court which either expressly or 
impliedly overrides or conflicts ivith the 
majority view of this Court in Parbhoo’s 
case. 

138. In AIR 1964 SC 1563 where the 
plea of insanity of an accused was reject- 
ed their Lordships of the Supreme Court 
practically held what was held by the 
majority in Parbhoo’s case Several of 
the very propositions laid down by the 
majority in Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 
619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) were ex- 
pressed here by the Supreme Court in a 
somewhat different language. It was 
very explicitly held here that even if the 
accused does not succeed in dischargmg 
the burden of proving the exception 
pleaded, he will be entitled to an acquittal 
if he is able, v.nth the help of all the 
material on the record, from whichever 
side it may have come, to show that there 
is a prudent man’s "reasonable doubt as 
regards one or other of the necessary m- 
gredients of the offence itself’’ 

139. I may, however, observe that one 
question, which was raised and consider- 
ed both by the majority and mmority of 
the judges of this Court, in Parbhoo’s 
case. 1941 All LJ 619 == AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) has not engaged the attention of the 
Supreme Court so far because it does not 
appear to have been raised in any case 
there. That question is whether the pre- 
sumption under the last part of Sec. 105, 
which is obligatory upon a Court, is not 
removed as soon as any credible evidence 
in support of the plea comes on the record 
Tliis presumption imposes a duty upon the 
Court which differs very much from the 
burden of the accused, contamed in the 
first part of Section 105, to prove his plea 
Unless the hands of the Court are freed 
from any supposed grip or hold of this 
presumption, by lifting it as soon as any 
credible evidence comes on record in sup- 
port of ^he exception pleaded by the ac- 
cused, the Court would not be in a posi- 
tion to view the evidence as a whole and 
give the benefit of doubt to the accused. 
The presumption would then operate 
practically as a rule of exclusion of evi- 
dence. It would, in that case, act as a 

statutory exception snapping the 
golden thread of Anglo-Saxon Jurispru- 
dence which we have adopted as our own. 

140. _ The crux of the problem of con- 
struction of Section 105 before this Court 
in Parbhoo’s case lay in determining the 
true scope of the last few words of Sec- 


tmn 105: "The Court shall presume the 
absence of such circumstances’’ That 
problem is again before us. The deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, particularly 
thc^e in Nanavati’s case (supra) and in 
Uahyabhai’s case (supra), go a long way 
in enablmg us to resolve the difficulty in 
me same way as the majority solved it in 
Parbhoo's case I say so because the 
Supreme Court has held that. Section 105 
does not limit or conflict with Section 101; 
that the accused would get the benefit of 
doubt even if he fails to prove his plea 
by a "preponderance of probabihty’’ but 
succeeds in castmg a doubt on the pro- 
secution version relatmg to an ingredient 
of an offence; that, the hands of the Court 
are not tied so that it is not legally bound 
to convict, even if the accused fails to dis- 
charge his burden fully but succeeds in 
raising a reasonable doubt (See: Dahya- 
bhai’s case, AIR 1964 SC 1563 at p 1568) 
about his intent in committing the alleged 
offence: that, the general law on the ques- 
tion of the fixed or primary burden of the 
prosecution, which lasts till the end of the 
trial and is not curtailed by Section 105, 
is the same in India as it is in England. 
These propositions can only hold good if 
the same meanmg is given to the duty 
imposed by the obligatory presumption 
unon the Court, as contrasted with the 
burden of the accused, which the majority 
of learned Judges of this Court gave to it 
in Parbhoo’s case. 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 
1941 AU 402 (FB) 

141. There are, however, two passages, 
one in Nanavati’s case, (AIR 1962 SC 605 
at pp 616 to 617) and the other in Dahya- 
bhai’s case, (AIR 1964 SC 1563 at p 1567) 
which have been quoted fully by my 
learned brother D S Mathur, J , and the 
first partly by my learned brother 
Mukerjee, J. also, on the strength of which 
it could be urged that the significance of 
the obligatory presumption, contained in 
the last part of Section 105, has also been 
considered and pronounced upon by their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court After 
having examined these passages very 
carefully in the context in which they 
occur, it seems to me that the Supreme 
Court was not interpreting, in either of 
these two cases, the last part of Sec. 105 
separately and as contrasted or compared 
■with the first part of it. Although, the 
scope or the hold of the obhgatory pre- 
sumption on the Court under the last part 
of Section 105 or the situation in which 
it must be lifted by the Court_ has not 
been specifically or directly considered in 
these cases, yet, it is evident that_ the 
Supreme Court clearly expressed we'ws 
which necessarily mean that the obliga- 
tory presumption is hfted when there is 
sufficient material on record to lustig 
giving the benefit of a reasonable doubt 
to an accused even if the accused has fau- 
ed to discharge his o-wn burden of prov- 
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me an exception by a preponderance of 
probabilities 

142 Another difficulty in the way of 
accepting the correctness of the majonty 
view in Parbhoo s case is said to arise from 
die three-fold division of po-sible situa- 
tions made by the Supreme Court m 
Nanavati s case AIR 1962 SC 605 at 
p 617 We are not concerned here at all 
with the first category of cases which do 
not really require the proof of a statutory 
exception by the accused but demand from 
him a disproof of ingredients of an offence 
which are deemed to be established on 
proof of certain facts ]ustif\ing the rais- 
ing of a statutory presumption (eg Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act) In the second and third types 
of cases the accused is required to bring 
his case within the exception pleaded by 
him The question arises whether in 
these cases the accused becomes entitled 
to acquittal when he proves facts or cir- 
cumstances raising genuine doubts or Pro- 
viding reasons to believe that the excep- 
tion may exist even though not fully pro- 
ved The Supreme Court was not con- 
sidenng the right of private defence speci- 
fically here and did not put it in the se- 
cond category of cases But dealing with 
the plea of an accident in the dome of a 
lawful act in a lawful manner covered by 
the exception found in Section 80 I P C 
It held that the accused could by proving 
only some of the facts necessary to esta- 
blish the exception to the offence of 
culpable homicide negative the offence or 
throw a reasonable doubt about the ' in- 
tention or the requisite state of mmd 
which 13 the essence of the offence In 
other words whenever the facts proved 
throw the prosecution case into a state of 
doubt on intention or the requisite of 
state of mind the ingredients of the of- 
fence are affected 


143 Every offence against which a plea 
of private defence can be taken requires 
a state of mind or mens rea on the part 
of the accused to be proved by the pro- 
secution. This is usually gathered b> ar- 
cumstances raising a presumption about 
the mtention. The defence may give some 
evidence pointing in another direction 
"liiis may actually negative mens rea as 
was the case m Amjad Khan v The State 
AIR 1952 SC 165 where the Supreme 
Court pointed out that a reasonable ap- 
prehension of death or gnevous hurt may 
justify falling in exercise of a right of pn- 
vate defence even before an actual attack 
on a per-on had commenced In some 
cases the defence ma' while falling short 
of negativing mens rea be only able to 
show that Its existence has become doubt- 
ful In such cases according to the view 
of the majority m Parbhoo s case the ac- 
cused would be entitled to an acquittal 
because the prosecution has failed to dis- 


charge Its special burden of eliminating, 
doubts The accused may have failed to- 
prove his plea but he gets a benefit which 
whether it is called the benefit of the ex- 
ception pleaded or of doubt on the whole 
case IS available to him only because he 
has succeeded in throwing the existence 
of an ingredient of the offence into the re- 
gion of reasonable doubt To constitute 
any offence under the I P C there is a 
mens rea which makes the action com- 
plained of criminal or culpable In Shiv 
Ram V State AIR 1965 All 196 at p 199- 
I held with regard to mens rea If the 
doctrine of mens rea is as it no doubt is, 
elaborately and carefully attempted to be 
incorporated throughout the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code I do not think that 
this truth IS expressed felicitously at all 
by saving that the doctrine does not apply 
to offences against the Indian Penal 
Code I also held there (at page 201) 
In applying this fundamental doctrine of 
our criminal jurisprudence to an offence 
defined by a statute when it is applica- 
ble as It is to all offences under the Indian 
Penal Code one has to assume that there 
IS a mens rea for the offence and then to 
proceed by scanning the words of the 
statute to discover it To those views I 
still adhere 

144 The doctrine of mens rea is not 
abstruse The principle is stated in the 
maxim ' actus non facit reum msi mens 
sit rea or an act does not make one 
guilty unless the mind is also guilty In 
AIR 1947 PC 135 at p 139 the Pnvy 
Council adopted the rule with regard to 
an alleged violation of Rule 81 (2) of 
Defence of India Rules that unless the 
statute either clearly or by necessary im- 
plication rules out mens rea as a consti- 
tuent part of a crime a defendant should 
not be found guilty of an offence against 
the criminal law unless he has got a guilty 
mind In other words it Is presumed to 
exist within or may be impliedly annex- 
ed to even a statutory definition of an of- 
fence unless the definition is in terms- 
which necessarily exclude it 

145 A guilty mind standing by itself, 
IS not punishable under the law although, 
as Dr Johnson’s judgment on the actor 
Gamck who said that he felt like a mur- 
derer when icting Richard III — that ho 
should be hanged each time he acted 
Richard III — implied it may be morally 
reprehensible Mens rea as a 'state of 
mind becomes a part of a legally punish- 
able offence only when it produces harm- 
ful results It IS manifested by intent 
actual or presumed gathered from acts or 
omissions which flow from it It includes 
more than an immediate intent to injure 
It partly embraces what falls under 
motive As Paton points out ( Text book 
of Jurisprudence ’ 3rd Ed p 275) the dis- 
tinction between mtention and motive 
not always so precise as may a'''^ar at 
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first sight. Even if the distinction made 
in Salmond’s jurisprudence (12th Ed 
p 372), between motive as the cause or 
the "ulterior object”, which hes behind, 
and the immediate intention, which ac- 
companies an act, is accepted, it is clear 
from Salmond’s own explanation of mens 
rea as a basis of a criminal habihty (See: 
Salmond’s jurisprudence 12th Ex p 366), 
that wrong motivation overlaps mens rea 
"A man is responsible”, wrote Salmond, 
"not for his acts in themselves but for his 
acts coupled with the mens rea or the 
guilty mind with which he does them” 
The guilty mind is not only exhibited or 
proved by the immediate intent to injure 
but also by what may be called an "ul- 
terior intention” actuating the action 


146. Investigation into the nature of 
intent, both immediate and ultenor or 
underlying, is carried out in cases of 
insanity as well as of accident An insane 
person may form the immediate intention 
to attack another person due to a delu- 
sion that he was about to be attacked by 
that other person If he had an imme- 
diate intention to kill due to such a delu- 
sion his incapacity to see facts as they 
actually are and to realise that what he 
was doing was wrong can only appear, if 
at all, from evidence other than that of 
his intention to injure The pleas of ac- 
cident as well as of grave and sudden 
provocation were repelled in Nanavati’s 
case, AIR 1962 SC 605 (Supra) by ex- 
amming facts showing an ulterior or 
prior intention proved by deliberate pre- 
paration In Dahyabhai’s case, AIR. 1964 
SC 1563 (Supra) and Bhikaris case, AIR 
1966 SC 1 (Supra) the alleged incapacity 
of the accused for mens rea was disbehev- 
ed by investigating "all circumstances 
which preceded, attended, and followed 
the crime,” mcludmg previous acts and 
conduct of the accused, indicating a deli- 
berately formed legally punishable inten- 
tion 


147. If the ingredients of an offenc 
can be affected in cases of alleged insa 
nity and accident by reasonable doubt 
entertained about the motivation or abou 
the totahty of facts affecting intention a 
the time of commission of the allege' 
cnrne, I do not see why they cannot b 
similarly affected by findmgs of reason 
able doubt on the question of the rea 
intent in causing injuries in the course o 
an alleged exercise of a right of privat 
uetence. The ingredients of each of thes 
4 .^ - necessarily overlap and colhd 
vith the ingredients of the offence Men 
ea cannot simultaneously be present ani 
Initially, the prosecution cai 
+ 1 , ^ u? nroof of the actus coupled wit! 
me obligatory presumption at the end o 
incompletely esta 
bhshed plea will remove the initial pre 
uniption and can — not must — cast a rea 


sonable doubt on the existence of mens 
lea which the prosecution must dispel to 
succeed In most cases of alleged exercise 
of a right of private defence it is not dif- 
ficult to arrive at a definite finding whe- 
ther _ the right existed or not In a 
genuine case of an exercise of the right 
of private defence, the primary intention 
is to protect from injury and the intent 
to injure the aggressor is as much second- 
ary and consequential as the injuries 
themselves Presence or absence of mens 
rea will be determined in such cases by 
the real or ulterior or primary intent If 
that mtent is to protect and defend, the 
consequential intention to injure will 
not make the act criminal We cannot 
confine our attention to the immediate 
or consequential intent and forget the 
real mtent tor determining mens rea. 

148. There seems to me to be no need, 
to distinguish between the wrongful- 
ness or gmlt of the mind and of the act 
in a case where a right of private defence 
is pleaded because the two must go to- 
gether in such a case It is true that 
causing of imury during the lawful ex- 
ercise of a right of private defence is 
authorised by law just as an executioner 
is permitted to hang a condemned man 
in the discharge of his duty In Keny’s 
"Outlines of Crinunal Law” (16th ed at 
p 21) we find "One who had duly ex- 
ecuted a condemned criminal had effected 
a homicide which was justifiable, his own 
innocence of crime stood really on the 
basis that the actus was not forbidden’ 
(and therefore, not reus), but it could 
equally well be established by the plea 
that he had done nothing wicked nor im- 
moral and therefore, had displayed no 
mens rea”. The actus stands on a separate 
footing only m exceptional cases In> 
cases of strict statutory liability the actus 
IS punishable without the need to prove 
any mens rea and the only issue to be 
decided is whether the actus reus is pro- 
ved In a case where a right of private 
defence is set up the actus cannot be 
wrongful or rightful independently of the 
existence or absence of mens rea, as ex- 
plained above Both intention behind as 
well voluntariness in the commission of 
acts cannot, I believe, be viewed apart 
from the whole set of circumstances which 
produce them If injuries are shown to 
have been caused under the compulsion of 
events necessitating acts of private de- 
fence, or, it is doubtful whether they were 
so caused, it seems to me that belief in- 
the existence of mens rea, which is an 
essential ingredient of the offence, is 
bound to be shaken. 

149. I may also observe that the Ad- 
vocate General conceded that possession of 
property may be an essential part of a 
particular prosecution case wMch the pro- 
secution will have to prove in estaWish- 
ing the ingredients of an offence Here, 
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the prosecution case will presumably in- 
clude a charce for criminal trespass tinder 
Section 441 I P C which requires a very 
cleailv specified intention. And it Is 
likely that there will be counter cases in 
•winch each side will claim a right to 
■defend property and person A definite 
finding on possession, which is usually not 
difficult decides the fate of the case of 
each side in such situations In very ex- 
ceptional cases however it may not be 
possible to determine which side was in 
possession and which meant to disturb it 
Similarly there may be exceptional cases 
■where although no nght to possess pro- 
perty may be involved it may not be re- 
asonably possible to deade which side had 
the primary aggressive intent and which 
side had the right and primary intent to 
defend 1 therefore hold that cases m 
•1 hich the plea of private defence is taken 
would fall in the third category of cases 
classified by the Supreme Court in Nana- 
vati s case (Supra) so that the pica even 
if not fully proved may when supported 
by sufficient evidence make the prosecu- 
tion case doubtful on an essential ingre- 
dient of the offence 

150 The views expressed by the 
Supreme Court and the propositions stated 
by the majority of judges of this Court m 
Farbhoos case 1941 All LJ 619 - AIR 
1941 All 402 (FBI will not even appear to 
be inconsistent in any way if the factual 
context and assumptions on which each 
view rests are kept m mind It has been 
rightly pointed out by Dr A L Goodhart 
in a very elaborate essay on Deteirmmng 
the Ratio Deadendi of a case (See 

Jurisprudence in Action 1933 E^ys 
published by the Association of the Bar of 
New York) that the pimaple of a case is 
determined by taking into account the 
facts treated by the Judge as material and 
his decision as based thereon The only 
criticism of this method found in 
Salmond s Jurisprudence (12th ed p 181) 
IS that Courts in their quest for the rule 
which the judge thought himself to be ap- 
plymg tend to ignore it in practice But 
It was stated there any such rule must 
be evaluated m the light of facts consi- 
dered by the Court to be material Our 
Supreme Court certainly adopted the 
method in Andhra Sugars Ltd. v State of 
Andh Pra AIB 1968 SC &99 at p 606 
■when it held that a passage in a previous 
decision, which appeared to lay down a 
rule must be read with the facts of the 
case If this method Is followed no con- 
flict whatsoever between anything laid 
down by the Supreme Court and what was 
"held by the majonty in Parbhoos case 
wiU even seem to arise 

151 I may now refer to an argument 
advanced by Mr P C Chaturvedi the 
Teamed counsel for the accused relying 
-on AIR 1943 PC 211 It was contended 
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that the optional presumption arising 
under Section 114 Illustration (a) which 
can be rebutted by merely offenng a rea- 
sonable explanation such as the accused 
may give in his statement under bee J42 
of the Cnmmal Procedure Code account- 
ing for recent possession of stolen goods, 
results In a situation which is exactly 
similar to that which arises from the obli- 
gatory presumption under the last part 
of Section 105 of the Act after the optional 
presumption has been raised The sub- 
mission was that the obligatory presump- 
tion can also be similarly rebutted by a 
reasonable explanation The flaw in this 
argument is that the particular optional 
presumption under S 114 of the Act is a 
conditional presumption wluch will not 
arise at all if there is a reasonable ex- 
planation whereas the rebuttable obliga- 
tory presumption under S 105 operates 
always and mvanably at the outset and 
IS removed only by proof of some circum- 
stance or circumstances and not by a 
plausible explanation only The condi- 
tional presumption under Section 114 
when raised goes the whole length of 
proving the guilt of the accused The gap 
It will cover when raised is either of 
proof of intention in removing property or 
of proof of knowledge of the stolen 
character of goods Where the explanation 
IS accepted the optional presumption w 
not raised at all and the prosecution will 
fail on the ground that an ingredient of 
the offence charged has not been proved 
On the other hand the accused may be 
convicted even if the obligatory presump- 
tion under the last part of Section 105 of 
the Act IS removed The learned counsel 
for the accused also erroneously assumed 
in putting forward this argument O’, * 
the accused must be deemed to hav.^,^„•l*7- 
charged his onus of proving an 
as soon as the imtial obliaatory 
tion at the end of S 105 i^lfl 
ever the conditional optional 
tion under S 114 can be used tt 
iVw* flanumr prusumpdons tfiflVr in I'unc- 
tion and application. 

152 The common factor which opera- 
tes m using a presumption whether op- 
tional or obligatory is the prudence and 
reasonableness which the Court is 
expected to employ This is not defined 
by any provision dealing wi*f '^irden 
ot proof or a presumption i t lugh the 
illustrations given in Section ndicate 
what it requires It Is only broadly defin- 
ed by Section 3 of the Act It covers a 
proof by preponderance of probability 
where this is enough and. in a criminal 
tnal al«o the higher degree of proof bv 
eliminating reasonable doubt which the 
prosecution must provide 

153 Even a literal interpretation of the 
first part of Section 105 could indicate 
that the burden of proving the existence 
of circumstances bringing the case within* 
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of Rule 15 not final — Addition alteration 
or omission of charges possible at subsequent 
stages under Rule 48 (b) — See Air Force 
Act (1950) Section 189 

Delhi 213 D (C N 46) (FB) 
— -R 48 (b) — Charges framed at the 
stage of Rule 15 not final Addition alte 
ration or omission of charges possible at 
subsequent stages under Rule 48 (b) — See 
Atr Force Act (1950) Section 189 

Delhi 213 D (C N 46) (FB) 

Cattle Trespass Act (1 of 1871) 

Ss 10 and 24 — Requisites for couvic 

tion under S 24 

Onssa 203 A (C N 55) 

^ 10 — Person authorised by cultiva 

^ os o/s is 

himself cuUisator or occupier — He is also 
entitled to seize cattle under Section 10 

Onssa 263 B (C N 55) 
- — -S 21 — Requisites for conviction under 
Section 240 — Sec Cattle Trespass Act 
(1871) Section 10 

0ms4 263 A (C N 55) 

Cml Procedure Code (5 of 1908) 

Pre — See Cnminal Procedure Code 

(5 of 1893) Section 145 (4) First Proviso (9) 
J & K 230 (C N 49) 

-Pre — Interpretation of Statutes — Re 

dudancy to be ruled out — See Cniunial 
Procedure Code (5 of 189S ) Section 185(1) 
(2) Cal 203 A (C N 45) 

Preamble — Interpretation of Statutes 

— - Report of Law Commission cannot be 
taken info consideration 

Cal 282 B (C N 61) 


Cinl P C (contd ) 

, Pre — Interpretation of Statutes — 
Mandatory Provision — Determination — 
See Rajasthan Armed Constabulary Act 
(1950) S 6 (1) Raj 300 (C N 68) 

^Pre — Precedents — Supreme Court 

decision — See Constitution of India Arti 
cle 141 Delhi 213 A (C N 461 (FB> 

S 100 — Question or finding of fact — 

Defamation — Lower court finding plain 
tiffs case proved on evidence — Finding is 
one of fact — Finding not assailable in 
second appeal 

Madh Pra 286 A (C N 62) 
Constitution of India , , 

Art 13 (2) — Rule 126 (p) (2) read 

with Rule 126 (p) (4) Defence of India 
(Part XII A Gold Control) Rules (1962) is 
not repugnant to Article 13 (2) — See 
Defence of India (Part XII A Gold Control) 
Rules (1962) Rule 12C (p) (4) read with 
126 (p) (2) Andh Pra 199 D (C N 44) 

Art 14 — Rule 126 ip) i2) of Defeoc© 

of India (Part Xll A Gold Control) Rules 
(1962) IS not discntninatory and does not 
offend Article 14 — See Defence of India 
(Part MI A Gold Control) Rules (1962) 
Rule 126 (p) (2) 

Andh Pra 199 E (C N 44> 

Arts 14 and 16 — Appointment — 

Discretionary orders by the Executive — 
Extraneous or Improper matters — Conss> 
deration of — Discretion must be held exer* 
cised bevond authority 

Mad 241 C (C N 52) 

Art 16 — See Constitution of India 

Article 14 Mad 2U C (C N 52) 

—Art 20 (2) — Imposition of penalty, 
besides confiscation of gold on a person bv 
customs authority — Neither confiscation nor 
infliction of penalty amounts to prosecution 
cx/iAeimlfiAti ’P> KiVitVe IRi — Pvtfteuo 
tion of such person under Section 135 of 
Customs Act (1962) and Rule 126 (p) (2) 

— Article 20 (2) not attracted — Seo 
Defence of India (Part XII A Gold Control) 
Rules (1962) Rule 126-L (16) (aa) 

Andh Pra 199 F (C N 44) 

Art 20 (3) — Court directing a person 

to give his specimen signature and hand 
wnling — Do®s not amount to testimonial 
compulsion offending Article 20 (3) — 
(Point conceded in view of AIR 1961 SC 
1808) Mad 254 B (C N 53) 

Arts 21 22 352 (I) 359 (1) — Defence 

of India (Part \II A Gold Control) Rules 
(1962) Rule 126P (2) and (4) — Person 
charged with offence under Rule 12G P (2) 

— Cannot take recourse to Court during 
period of emergency even if his nghts under 
Article 21 are infringed 

Andh Pra 199 C (C N 44) 
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Constitution of India (contd.) 

^Art. 22 — See Constitution of India, 

Article 21 Andb Pra 199 C (C N 44) 

Art 141 — Question neither raised nor 

discussed in Supreme Court judgment — 
Principle of binding nature cannot be de- 
duced by impbcation — (Civil P G. (1908, 
Preamble — Precedents — Supreme Court 
decision) 

Delhi 213 A (G N 46) (FB) 


-Art. 226 


Conviction and sentence 
before court-martial — Habeas Corpus peti- 
tion — Court need not m every case call 
for the record to examine legahty of con- 
viction — Proceedings, however, not enti- 
rely immune from court’s scrutiny — Wnt 
not issued for examining mere errors of pro- 
cedure — Provision under Rule 15 of the 
Au Force Rules, one of procedure — Non- 
compliance not affecting jurisdiction unll not 
Vitiate tnal and ultimate conviction — Pray- 
er disallowed (Cnmmal P C (1898), Sec- 
tion 491) — (Au Force Act (1950), Sec. 189 

— Au Force Rules, 1950, Rule 15) 

Delhi 213 B (C N 46) (FB) 

^Art 226 — Habeas Corpus — Petition 

may be by a person other than the pnsoner 

— (Criminal P C (1898), Section 491) 

Delhi 213 C (C N 46) (FB) 

^Art. 226 — Certiorari — Petition if can 

be moved by person not directly affected 
or aggrieved by order (Quaere) 

Delhi 213 E (C N 46) (FB) 
^Art 226 — Quo Warranto — Requisi- 
tes for the issue of — Office of Pubhc Pro- 
secutor is a pubhc office — Importance of 
the office stated — (Cnminal P. C. (1898), 
Sections 4 (1) (t) and 493) 

Mad 241 A (C N 52) 


^Art. 226 — Rule prescrihing procedure 

for appointment of Puhhc Prosecutor — 
Rules framed in exercise of power under 
Articles 227 and 309 of Constitution — 
Contravention fatal to appointment — On 
facts, held. Government had appointed a 
person as public prosecutor not nominated 
by the Collector — Order of appointment 
quashed — Mandamus to act upon nomina- 
tion sent by Collector and appoint the writ 
petitioner accordingly refused — Govern- 
ment IS not boimd to accept nomination sent 
by Collector — See High Court Rules and 
Orders — Madras High Court Criminal 
Rules of Practice and Cucular Order, 1958, 
R. 45 Mad 241 B (C N 52) 

Art 227 — See High Court Rules and 

Orders — Madras High Court Criminal 
Rules of Practice and Cucular Orders (1958), 
R. 45 Mad 241 B (C N 52) 

.Art. 228 — Vahdity of rules — Ques- 
tion vhether rules relating not only to bul- 
lion but also to other lands of gold includ- 
ing manufactured ornaments, are ultra vires 
Section 3 (2) (33) of Act — Question does 
not relate to mterpretation of Constitution 
and therefore, cannot come witliin provisions 
of Article 228 of Constitution — See Defence 


Constitution of India (contd.) 

of India Act (1962), Section 3 (2) (33) 

Cal 282 C (C N 61) 
Art. 228 — Question of fact — It can- 
not be considered under Article 228 

Cal 282 E (C N 61) 

Art. 245 — Constitutional validity — 

The Act and rules contemplate delegation of 
power — Neither Act nor rules exceed limits 
of delegation of power — See Defence of 
India Act (1962), Preamble 

Cal 282 A (C N 61) 

Art 309 — See High Court Rules and 

Orders — Madras Hi^ Court Cnminal 
Rules of Practice and Circular Orders (1958), 
R 45 _ Mad 241 B (C N 52) 

Arts 352, 353 — "Grave emergency' 

— Meaning of — Meaning is sufficiently 

explained in Article 352 — Emergency 
should be such that thereby secunty of 
India or any part thereof is threatened by 
W'ar or external aggression or internal ffistur- 
bance Cal 282 D (C N 61) 

Art 352 (1) — See Constitution of 

India, Article 21 

Andh Pra 199 C (C N 44) 
Art 353 — Grave emergency — Mean- 
ing of — Meaning is sufficiently explained in 
Art. 352 — Emergency should be such that 
tliereby secuntj’ of Inia or any part there- 
of IS threatened by war or external aggres- 
sion or internal disturbance — See Consti- 
tution of India, Art 352 

Cal 282 D (C N 61) 

^Art 359 (1) — See Constitution of 

India, Art 21. 

Andh Pra 199 C (C N 44) 
Contempt of Courts Act (33 of 1952) 

S 1 — Contempt — What amounts to 

— Kinds of Bom 183 A (C N 41) 

S. 4 — Apology — Belated apology — 

Weight to be given 

Bom 183 B (C N 41) 

S. 4 — Punishment — Discretion of 

Court — Quantum of punishment 

Bom 183 C (C I 41) 
Criminal Procedure Code (5 of 1898) 

S 4 (1) (t_) — Quo Warranto — Requi- 
sites for the issue of — Office of Public 
Prosecutor is a public office — Importance 
of the office stated — See Constitution of 
India, Article 226 

Mad 241 A (C N 52) 

S 5 — Summarj' trial — Sentence of 

imprisonment not exceeding three months 
under Section 262 (2) — Applies only to 
offences under Section 260 and not to of- 
fences under any special enactment — See 
Defence of India (Part XII-A Gold Control) 
Rules (l962). Rule 126 (p) (4) read with 
126 (p) (2) Andh Pra 199 D (C N 44) 
S 94 — Word “thing” refers to physi- 
cal or material object — Summons for pur- 
pose of taking specimen signature or hand- 
writing is not for production of any docu- 
ment or thing Mad 254 A (C N 55) 

Ss 112, 118, 119 and 117 — Issue of 

notice under Section 112 on information fay' 
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Cniranal P C (contd) 

police Order under Section 118 not pos 

sible on information — Magistrate must dis 
charge notice — Magistrate callmg fresh to 
formation from police and issuing second 
„ot,ce - Illeeal ^ 

S 117 Issue of notice under Sec 

tion 112 on mformation by police — Order 
under Section 118 not possible on mforma 
tion — Magistrate must discharge notice — 
Magistrate calling fresh information from 
police and issuing second nohee — Illegal 

— See Cnmmal P C (1898) Section 112 

Mys 292 (C N 64) 

S 118 — Issue of notice under Sec 

tion 112 on mformation by police — Order 
under Section 118 not possible on informa 
tion — Magistrate must discharge notice — 
Magutrate calling fresh information “Oto 
police and issuing second notice — Illegal 

— See Criminal P C (1898) Section 112 

Mys 292 (C N 04) 
S 119 — Issue of notice under Sec- 
tion 112 on mformation by police — Ordei 
under Section 118 not possible on informa 
tion — Magistrate must discharge notice — 
Magistrate calling fresh information from 
police and issuing second notice — Illegal 

— See Criminal P C (1898) Section 112 

Mys 292 (C N 64) 
— Ss 145 (4) First Proviso (9) and 546 
-- Summoning of witnesses — Power of 
Magistrate is discretionary — Provisions of 
sub sections (4) (9) of Section 145 and Sec- 
tion 540 — Interpretation — • Provisions ore 
mutually exclusive — Ain 1961 Punj 187 
and AIR 1958 On 79 and AIR 1966 On 
170 and AIR 1959 All 763 Dissented from 
J & K 230 (C N 49) 

S 146 (1) — Reference of dispute to 

Civil Court — In judging whether Mago- 
trate had sufficient ground what has to bo 
seen is substance and not form of order of 
reference — Order disclosing that Magis- 
rate found it difficult to decide on Question 
of possession — Held it could not be said 
that order of reference was incompetent 

All 193 A (C N 42) 

S 146 (1 B) and (1 D) — Order under 

Section 148 (I B) passed after adopting find 
mg of Civil Court on question of possession 
referred to it — It is no more open to party 
to assail order of reference to Cml Court 

AU 193 B (C N 42) 

Ss 146 (1 B) (I D) and 439 — Order 

of Magistrate under Section 146 (I B) — 
It cannot be set aside m revision AIR 1963 
Pat 243 (FB) held impliedly overruled by 
AIR 1966 SC 1888 

All 193 C (C N 42) 

S 164 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 

Sfction 73 Mad 254 C (C N 53) 

S 173 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 

S 73 Mad 254 C (C N 53) 

S 185 (1) and (2) — Fields of const 

deration under sub-section (1) and sub-sec 
tion (2) are different — Grounds of earlier 


Cnmmal P C (conid ) 

commencement and of general convenience 
can be considered in case falling under sub 
section (I) — Presence of additional accused 
m one proceeding has no beanng — (Civil 
P C (1908) Pre — Interpretation of Sta 
tutes — Redundancy to be ruled out) 

Cal 208 (C N 45 A) 

S 257 — Report of Public Analyst — 

Correctness — Mode of proof — Accused 
has no nght to summon public analyst as 
defence witness — Court can however sum- 
mon him under Section 540 Cr P C — 
See Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954) S 13 Delhi 227 (C N 48) 

S 260 — Summary trial — Sentence 

of imprisonment not exceeding three months 
under Section 262 (2) — Applies only to 
offences under Section 260 and not to of 
fences under any special enactment — See 
Defence of India (Part XII A Gold Control) 
Rules (1982) Rule 126 (p) (4) read with 
126 (p) (2) Andh Pra 199 D (C N 44) 

S 262 (2) — Summary trial — Sen 

fence of imprisonment not exceeding three 
months under Section 262 (2) — Applies 
only to offences under Section 260 and not 
to offences under any special enactm'mt — 
See Defence of India (Part XII A Gold Con 
trol) Rules (1962) Buie 126 (p) (4) read 
with 126 (p) (2) 

Andh Pra 199 D (C N 44) 

■ S 262 (2) — Summary trials — Maxi- 
mum sentence of six months provided In 
n 126 (p) (2) Defence of India (Part XII A 
Gold Control) Rules — \aliditv -- See 
Defence of India (Part XII A Gold Control) 
Rules (1962) Rule 126 (p) (2) 

Andh Pra 199 E (C N 44) 

Ss 345 (6) S69 430 403 — Trial for 

offices under Sections 307 325 324 148 
and 149 of I P C — Conviction of some 
accused for offence under Section 823 only 
— Subsequent acquittal of those accus^ 
under Section 345 (6) Cr P C by com 
pounding of offence in appeal without notice 
to State — Stale appeal against acquittal 
of those accused of offences under Ss 307 
143 and 149 and of remaining accused for 
offences under Sections 301 325 324 148 
and 149 is not barred 

Madh Pra 235 (C N 50) (FB) 

S 367 — Evidence of person who fs 

not particeps cnminis — Reliability of — 
Depends on facts and circumstances of each 
— Pnnaple of corroboration on mate 
nal particulan should be applied to such 
evidence if circumstantial evidence calls for 
It — Sec Evidence Act (1872) Section 114 
Illustration (b) Mad 238 (C N 63) 

— — ^ 369 — See Criminal Procedure Code 
(5 of 1898) Section 345 (6) 

Madh Pra 235 (C N 50) (FB) 

— — S 369 — Inherent powers of High 
Court under Section 561 A — Can be exer 
ased for revoking revicving or recalling its 
own decision in criminal revTsfon an® r^ 
heanng the same AIR 1982 AP (lOW) 
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1 MLJ 361; AIR 1966 Mad 163 and AIR 
1965 Ori 7, Dissented from — See Crimmal 
P C (1898), Section 561-A 

■ Punj 267 (C N 57) 

■ S 403 — Prohibition against double 

jeopardy — See Defence of India (Part XII- 
A Gold Control) Rules (1962), Rule 126-L 
(16) (aa) Andh Pra 199 F (G N 44) 

S 403 — Trial for offences under Sec- 
tions 307, 325, 324, 148 and 149 of I P G. 
— Conviction of same accused for offence 
under Sechon 323 only — Subsequent ac- 
quittal of those accused under Sec 345 (6), 
Criminal P C. by compoundmg of offence 
m appeal svitbout notice to State — State 
appeal against acquittal of those accused of 
offences under Ss, 307, 148 and 149 and 
of remaining accused for offences under Sec- 
tions 307, 325, 324, 148 and 149 is not 
barred — See Crimmal P. C. (1898), Sec- 
tion 345 (^6) 

Madh Pra 235 C (C N 50) (FB) 

■ S 424 — Inherent powers of High 

Court under Secfaon 561-A — Can be exer- 
cised for revoking, reviewing or recalhng its 
owm decision in criminal revision and re- 
hearing the same AIR 1962 AP 179, (1964) 

1 MLJ 361; AIR 1966 Mad 163 and AIR 
1965 On 7, Dissented from — See Criminal 
P C (1898), Section 561-A 

Punj 267 (C N 57) 

S 430 — See Cnminal Procedure Code 

(5 of 1898), Secbon 345 (6) 

Madh Pra 235 (C N 50) (FB) 

S. 430 — See Criminal Procedure Code 

(5 of 1898), Section 561-A 

Punj 267 (C N 57) 

S. 439 — See Cnmmal Procedure Code 

(5 of 1898), Sechon 146 (1-B), (l-D) 

AU 193 G (C N 42) 

S. 439 — See Criminal Procedure Code 

(5 of 1898), Section 561-A 

Punj 267 (C N 57) 
S 491 — Conviction and sentence be- 
fore court marhal — Habeas Corpus peti- 
hon — Court need not in every case call 
for tlie record to examine legality of con- 
viction — Proceedmgs however, not enhrely 
immune from Court’s scrutiny — Wnt not 
issued for examimng mere errors of proce- 
dure — See Conshtution of India, Art. 226 
DelM 213 B (C N 46) (FB) 

■ S 491 — Habeas Corpus — Pehhon 

may be by a person other than the prisoner 
— See Consfatuhon of India, Article 226 

Delhi 213 C (C N 46) (FB) 

S. 492 — Rules prescnbing procedure 

for appointment of Pubhc Prosecutor — Rule 
framed in exercise of power under Arts. 227 
and 309 of Constituhon — Contravenhon 
fatal to appointment — See High Court 
Rules and Orders — Madras High Court 
Crirmnal Rules of Practice and Circular 
Orders, 1958, Rule 45 

Mad 241 B (C N 52) 

S. 493 — Quo Warranto — Requisites 

for the issue of — Office of Public Prose- 
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Criminal P. C. (contd ) 
cutor is a pubhc Office — Importance of 
the office stated — See Constitution of 
India, Article 226 

Mad 241 A (C N 52) 
S. 510 (2) — Report of Pubhc Analyst 

— Evidenhary value — Non-compliance with 
rocedure under sub-section (2) — Refusal 
y Court to summon Pubhc Analyst for 

cross examination under Section 510 (2), Cri- 
minal PC — There is no irregularitj'^ since 
Analyst is not chemical examiner — See 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (1954), 
S 13 (2) Delhi 221 B (C N 47) 

S 540 — Report of Pubhc Analyst — 

Correctness — Mode of proof — Accused 
has no right to summon Pubhc Analyst as 
defence witness ■ — Court can, however, 
summon him under Section 540, Cr P C. 

— See Prevention of Food Adulterafaon Act 
(1954), Secbon 13 

Delhi 227 (C N 48} 

S 540 — Provisions of sub-sections (4) 

and (9) of Sechon 145 and Section 540 — 
Interpretation — Provisions are mutually ex- 
clusive — See Criminal P. C (189S), Sec- 
tion 145 (4) First Proviso (9) 

J & K 230 (C N 49) 

S 561-A — Expunging objectionable 

remarks from )udgments of subordinate 
Courts — Powers of High Court — Exer- 
cise of Andh Pra 281 (C N 60) 

-Ss. 561-A, 369, 439, 430 and 424 ~ 

Inherent powers of High Court under Sec- 
tion 56i-A — Can be exercised for revok- 
ing. reviewmg or recalhng its own decision 
in cnminal revision and reheanng the same. 
AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) and (1964) 

1 Mad LJ 362 and AIR 1966 Mad 163 and 
AIR 1965 Onssa 7, Dissented from 

Punj 267 (G N 57) 

Defence of India Act (51 of 1962) 

-Preamble and Section 3 (2) (33) — 

Defence of India Rules (1962). Part MI-A 
(Gold Control) — Constihihonal vahdity —- 
The Act and Rules contemplate delegation 
of powder — Neither Act nor Rules exceed 
limits of delegation of power — Constitu- 
tion of India, Article 245 

Cal 282 A (C N 01) 

-S. 3 (1) — Defence of India (Part XII-A 

Gold Control) Rules (1962), Rule 126-A 

— Rules are within rule-malting power con- 
ferred by Section 3 (1) — Burden of prov- 
ing inx'alidity of Rules hes on person who 
challenges their vahdity 

Andh Pra 199 A (C N 44) 

-S. 3 (2) — Scope — Sub-section does 

not confer any additional power — It is 
subject to limitation imposed by sub-sec- 
tion (1) Andh Pra 199 B (C N 44) 

S. 3 (2) (33) — Constitutional validity 

— The Act and Rules contemplate delega- 
tion of power — Neither Act nor rules ex- 
ceed limits of delegation of power — See 
Defence of India Act (1962), Preamble 

Cal 282 A (C N 61) 
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Defence of India Act (contd ) 

S 3 (2) (33) — Defence of India Rules 

(1962) Part XII A (Gold Control) R IMA 
(d) — Validi^ of Rules — Question whe 
ther Rules relating not only 1° TOlliOn but 
also to other kinds of gold including 
factured ornaments are ultra vires & 3 (2) 
133) of Act — Question does not relate to 
interpretation of Consbtution and therefore 
cannot come within 

of Constitution Cal -S-. C (C N 61) 


J 1970 February 

Defence of India Rules (cOntd } 

imprisonment not exceeding three months 
under S 262 (2) — Applies only to offences 
under Section 260 and not to offences under 
any special enactment — Rule 126 P (2) 
cannot be questioned on that ground — 
Rule 126 P (4) prescribes procedure — 
Rule 126-P (2) read with R\ne 126 P (4) 
IS not repugnant to Article 13 (2) of Con 
stitution — Constitution of India Art 13(2) 
Andh Pra 199 D (C N 44) 


Defence of India Rules (1802) 

R 126 A — Rules are wifhm rule 

making power conferred by Section 3 (I) — 
Burden of proving invalidity of Rules — 
Lies on person who challenges their validity 
— See Defence of India Act (1962) Sec 
tion 3 (1) 

Andh Pra 199 A (C N 44) 


-R 126A fd) — \alidity of rules — 

Question whether rules relating not only to 
bullion but also to other kinds of gold m 
eluding manufactured ornaments are ultra 
wes Section 3 (2) (33) of Act — Question 
does not relate to interpretation of Consti 
tution and therefore cannot come within 
provisions of Article 228 of Constitution — 
See Defence of India Act (1962) $ 3 (2) (33) 
Cal 282 C (C N 61) 
-—Rr 126 L (16) (aa) 128 M (20) (aa) 
IZQ P (2) •— Constitution of India Art 20 
(2) — Imposition of penalty besides con 
fiscation of gold on a person by customs 
authority — Neither confiscation nor mflic 
tion of penalty amounts to prosecution con 
templated in Article 20 (2) — Prosecution 
of such person under Section 135 of Cus 
toms Act (1962) and Rule 126-P (2) — 
Article 20 (2) not attracted — Customs Act 
(1962) Section 135 (2) — (Criminal P C 
(1893) Section 403) 

Andh Pra 199 F (C N 44) 

R 126 M (20) (aa) — See Defence of 

India (Part Xfl A Gold Control) Rules (1902) 
Rule 126-L (16) (aa) 

Andh Pra 199 F (C N 44) 

-R 126 P (2) (4) — See Constitution of 

Indj Article 21 

Andh Pra 199 C (C N 44) 

• R 126-P (2) ■ — Constitution of India 

Article 14 — Rule 126-P (2) is not discn 
minatory and does not offend Article 14 

Andh Pra 199 E (C N 44) 

R 126 P (2) - — Imposition of penalty 

besides confiscation of gold on a person by 
customs authority — Neither confiscation 
nor mfliction of penalty amounts to prose- 
cution contemplated in Article 20 (2) 

See Defence of India (Part XIIA Gold) 
Control) Rules (1062) Rule 126-L (16) (aa) 
Andh Pra 199 F (C N 44) 

R. 126-P (4) read with Rule 126 P (2) 

^ Cnminal P C (1898) Sections 5 260 
262 (2) — Summary trials — Sentence of 


Essential Commodities Act (10 of 1955) 

S 7 — Mysore Food Grains (4Vholesale) 

Dealers Licensing Order (1964) Sections 3 
2 (e) — ■ VVholesale dealer — Who is — 
There roust be continuity m transaction of 
person carrying on business of purchase sale 
or storage — Order of conviction cannot be 
based under Section S for single casual soh 
tary transaction of transportation of food 
grains Mys 293 (C N 65) 

S 7 (1) (a) (ii) •— Rice (Eastern Zone) 

Movement Control Order (1059) Section 4 

— Transport of nee from place in border 
area to place in Eastern Zone outside border 
area is not prohibited under Section 4 of 
1959 Order • — Transport — What is 

Cal 212 A (C N 45B) 

Endence Act (1 of 1872) 

~-S 5 — Interested witnesses — Credi 
bihty Onssa 298 A (C N 67) 

— -S 45 — Food adulteratioa case — 
Public ADal>$t report of special rule of 
evidence — See Prevention of Food Adul 
teration Act (1954) Section 13 (5) 

Andh Pra 275 (C N 58) 
S 45 — See Evidence Act (I of 1872) 
Section 73 Mad 254 C (C N 53) 

S 47 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 

Section 73 Mad 254 C (C N 53) 

Ss 73 45 47 — Court cannot direct 

person to give specimen signature and hand 
wntmg pending investigation by pohee — 
Nature and extent of Courts power in such 
matter explamed — Sine qua non of ap 
plying Section 73 in enquiry before Court 

— AIR 1962 Pat 255 (FB) Dissented from 

— (Identification of Prisoners Act (1920) 

Section 5) ■ — (Cnminal P C (I89S) Sec- 
tions 164 173) Mad 254 C (C N 53) 

S 73 — “Anv person" — Interpretation 

of — Those words refer to persons who are 
parties to "cause" pending before Court 

Mad 254 D (C N 53) 

S 73 — Exercise of powers under — 

Stage for — Warrant for anest of accused 
issued under Sections 60 to 63 Cnmnial 
PC— Power is not one exercised in 
course of enquuy or tnal — Power under 
Section 73 Evidence Act could not be exer 
cised AIR 1962 Pat 255 (FB) Dissented 
from Kfad 25-4 E (C N 53) 

S 92 — Nature of document — Defer 

nunation — Evidence — Document in res 
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Evidence Act (contd.) 

pect of lands styled as dakhal — Document 
executed partly due to love and affection 
towards vendees and partly for expenses in- 
curred by vendees m respect of tbeir archa- 
Jcatwam seridce and padiAaramulu — Docu- 
ment is only partly sale deed and partly 
settlement deed — Vendees made co-accused 
with vendor in proceeding under Sec 62 — • 
Petition filed by vendees in enquiry before 
authority under Act for fixing stamp duty 
payable on that document — Such petiHon 
is not inadmissible in such proceeding by 
virtue of Section 92, Evidence Act — See 
Stamp Act (1899), Section 5 

Andh Pra 276 B (C N 59) 

Ss 101 to 104 — Onus in proceeding 

under Secbon 62 (1) (b) — Question of 
nature of document — Cnminal court has 
jurisdiction to go into that question in such 
proceeding, on a consideration of recitals 
and other material on record — See Stamp 
Act (1899), Section 62 (1) (b) 

Andh Pra 276 A (C N 59) 
S 105 — Accused relying upon excep- 
tion 9 of Section 499, I. P. C. — Therefore 
it IS for him to prove that his case falls 
under that exception — See Penal Code 
/45 of 1860), Section 499, Exception 9 

Mys 260 B (C N 54) 

Ss. 114 Illustration (b) and 133 — Evi- 
dence of person who is not particeps cnmi- 
nis — Reliability of — Depends on facts 
and circumstances of each case — Pnnciple 
of corroboration on material particulars 
should be applied to such evidence if cir- 
cumstantial evidence calls for it 

Mad 288 (C N 63) 

S 114 (e) — Scope — Prevention of 

Pood Adulteration Act (1954), Section 13 (5) 
— Presumption under Section 114 (e) of 
Evidence Act applies to report of Public 
Anal3st — ■ It is rebuttable — No ewdenco 
of requirements of Rules 7 and 18 of Pre- 
vention of Food Adulteration Rules (1955) 
'bemg duly complied with — Report of 
Public Analyst is not rendered inadmissible 
— ■ Cr. A No. 180 of 1966, D/- 25-8-1966 
(MP) &: 1967 Cn LJ 1723 (MP), Overruled; 
AIR 1964 Guj 136 and AIR 1966 Mys 244 
and AIR 1967 Raj 237 and AIR 1968 Mys 
196, Dissented from — (Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Rules (1955), Rules 7, 18) 

Madh Pra 238 (C N 51) (FB) 
Ss 126, 146 and 149 — Scope — Privi- 
lege under Section 126 is not absolute — 
Defamatory questions put b\f lawyer to a 
witness in cross-examination on client’s in- 
structions — No reasonable basis available 
for putting them — Such communication is 
not professional — Its disclosure is not pro- 
tected under Section 126 — ; Witness, on in- 
structions of chent, asked in cross-examina- 
tion whether he was doing opium smuggling 
'business, whether he was involved in opium 
smugglmg case in a particular j'ear, whether 
'he uas doing cloth smuggling trade and 
whether he came away from Rajasthan to 
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Evidence Act (contd.) 

Bangalore because of a warrant against him 

— Imputation conveyed by those questions 
is per se defamatory — Hence client is hable 
under Section 500, Penal Code 1935 MWN 
460, Dissented from — (Penal Code (1860), 
Section 499 Exception 9 — Judicial pro- 
ceedings — Privilege of witnesses) 

Mys 260 A (C N 54) 

S. 133 — Evidence of person who is 

not particeps cnminis — Reliability of — 
Depends on facts and circumstances of each 
case — Principle of corroboration on mate- 
ral particulars should be apphed to such 
evidence if circumstantial evidence calls for 
it — See Evidence Act (1872), Section 114 
Illustration (b) Mad 288 (C N 63) 

S. 146 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872), 

S. 126 Mys 260 A (C N 54) 

-S 149 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872), 

S 126 Mys 260 A (C N 54) 

Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (7 of 1947) 

Ss 23 (1), 23 (3) Proviso and 23-D (1) 

— Scope — Section 23 (1) does not pro- 
vide for two procedures — Opportunity con- 
templated by Proviso to Section 23 (3) can 
also be afforded m course of adjudication 
under Section 23-D (1) 

Mys 295 C (C N 66) 

S 23-D (1) — Scope — Section 23 (1) 

does not provide for two procedures — Op- 
portunity contemplated by proviso to Sec- 
tion 23 (3) can also be afforded in course 
of adjudication under Section 23D (1) — 
See Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (1947), 
Section 23 (1) and 23 (3) proviso 

Mys 295 (C N 66) 
General Clauses Act (10 of 1897) 

S 26 — Prohibition under, is against 

punishment twice for same offence — Simul- 
taneous prosecution under more than one 
enactment is not barred — Choice of en- 
actment or enactments for prosecution is 
xvith prosecutor or authority concerned 

Andh Pra 199 G (C N 44) 

Gold Control Rules (1 962) 

See under Defence of India Rules (1962). 

HIGH COURT RULES AND ORDERS 

— Madras High Court Criminal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders, 1958 

R. 45 — Rule valid and mandatory — 

Rules framed in exercise of power under 
Articles 227 and 309 of Constitution — Con- 
travention fatal to appointment — On facts, 
held. Government had appointed a person 
as public prosecutor not nominated by the 
Collector — Order of appointment quashed 
— Mandamus to act upon nomination sent 
by collector and appoint wait petitioner ac- 
cordingly refused — Government is not 
bound to accept nomination sent by Collec- 
tor — Order in W. P. No. 436 of 1968 
(Mad) by Kailasam, J., Rei'ersed on facts — 
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Hicb Court Rules and Orders — Madras 
High Court Criminal Rules of Practice 
and Circular Orders (contd ) 

/Constitution of India Articles 227, 309 
226) - (Cn™l P a89^8)^ S^.cg,„^492) 

45 — Standing Orders of the Gow 

eminent relating to appomlment of l^w 
Officers in the mofussil — Standmg Orders 
have no statutory force — Government can 
relax then, .n su.labla 

_R « - Ob,ec. cf^Je^R„l| ^ 


IdenbHcabon of PruonerS Act (33 of 1920) 

S 5 — Contrast between the section and 

Section 73 Evidence Act — See Evidence 
Act (18721 Seebon 73 

Mad 254 C (C N 53) 
Jammu and Kashmir Village Fanchayats Act 
(23 of 1958) 

See under Pachayats 

Madras High Court Cnminal Rules of Prac 
bee and Ciiculoi Orders 1958 
See under High Court Rules and Orden 


Mysore Food Grams OMioIe Sale) Dealers 
Dcensing Order (19M) 

S 2 (c) — Wholesale dealer — Who is 

— There must be continuity lo transaction 
of person carrying on business of purchase 
sale or storage — ' Order of conviction can 
not be based uoder Section 3 for sm^e 
casual suhtaiy transaction of transportation 
of food grams — See Essential Commodities 
Act (1955) Section 7 

Mys 293 (C N 65) 
— — S 3 — NSTiolesale deier — Who is — 
There must be continuity in transaction of 
person carrying on business of purchase sale 
or storage — Order of conviction cannot 
be based under Section 3 for single casual 
solitai> transaction of transportabon of food 
grams — See Essential Commoditifa. Art 
(1955) S 7 Mys 293 (C N 65) 

PA^CHAYATS 


— J & K- \’illage Panchayal Act (23 of 1958) 

S 72 — Offence under Penal Code 

(I860) Section 430 — Conbnuing breach — 
imposition of recurring fine is illegal — 
See Penal Code (1860) Section 430 

J is K 303 (C N 69) 


Penal Code (45 of I860) 

40 — Mens rea — When not essen 

faal for convicbon 

Cal 212 B (C N 45B) 

S 351 — Assault — Ingredients of 

Onssa 264 B (C N 56) 

S 430 — Offence under read with 

Jammu and Kashmir Village Fanchayat Act 


Penal Code (contd ) 

(23 of 1938} S 72 — Imposition of re- 
cumng fine is illegal — Proper course lo 
case of continuing breach is to issue notice 
to accused for days dunng which breach 
continued afford opportunity to defend him- 
self and m case offence is proved puiush 
him according to law 

J & K 303 (C N 69) 

S 447 — Convicbon under — Essen 

tials — Absence of finding as regards intent 
under Section 441 — Effect 

Onssa 298 B (C N 07) 

499 — See Tort — Defamation 

Madh Pra 286 C (C N 02) 
S 499 Exception 9 — Judicial Pro- 
ceedings — Pnvilege of witness — See Evi- 
dence Act (1 of 1872) Section 126 

Mys 260 A (C N 54) 

499 Excepbon 9 — Burden of proof 

— Accused relying upon exception 9 — 
Therefore it is for him to prove that his 
case falls under that exception — (Evidence 
Act (1872) Section 105) 

Mys 280 B (C N 54) 
Ss 499 and 500 — Conviction and sen- 
tence — Questions per se defamatory put 
by lawyer to witness in cross examination on 
instructions of bis client ^ No reasonable 
basts available for putting them It can 
not be said that the client can be convicted 
only as abettor and not as pnncipal offender 
Mys 260 C (C N 54) 
— S 500 — See Penal Code (45 of I860) 
5 499 Mys 260 C (C N 54) 

— S 501 — Offence under — Mere abuse' 
does not constitute offence under S 504 

Onssa 264 A (C N 59) 
Prevenbon of Food Adulterabon Act (37 of 
1054 ) 

Ss 10 and 12 Provisions of Sec- 
tion 12 apply vvheo person sending sample 
u not a Food Inspector — Sample so sent 
must be deemed to be sample submitt^ 
under the Act 


Delhi 221 C (C N 47) 

S 12 — Provisions of Section 12 apQly 

when person sending sample u not a Food 
Inspector — Sample so sent must be deem 
ed lo be sample submitted under the Act 

— See Prevenbon of Food Adulterabon Act 
(1954) Section 10 

Delhi 221 C (C N 47) 
S 13 • — Sample of cows milk — Sche- 
dule of bme for delenoration — Sample- 
kept according to Rules — Sample retains- 
its character and is capable of analysis for 
10 months — Prosecution before 10 months 

— Accused held not depnved of benefit of 
Section 13 — 1968 All LT 916 Not foil 

All 196 A (C N 43) 
-■ S 13 — Report of Public Anidyst — - 
Correctness — Mode of proof — Accused 
has no nght to summon Public Analyst as 
defence witness — Court can however sum- 
mon him under Section 540 Cr P C — 
(Qiminal P C (1898) Sections 257 540) 
Delhi 227 (C N 4S> 
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Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (contd.) 
S. 13 (2) — Report of Pubbc Analyst 

— Evidentiary value — Non-compliance 
with, procedure under sub-section (2) — 
Refusm bj' Court to summon Pubbc Analyst 
for cross-examinabon under Section 510 (2), 
Criminal P. C. — There is no irregularity 
since Analyst is not chemical examiner — 
(Criminal P. C (1898), Section 510 (2)) 

Delhi 221 B (C N 47) 

S. 13 (5) — Prosecution for sale of 

adulterated food — Report of the Pubbc 
Analyst on record — Prosecution cannot fad 
solely' because Pubhc Analy'st was not exa- 
mined — (Evidence Act (1872), Section 45 

— Food Adulteration Case — Pubhc Ana- 
lyst, report of — Special rule of evidence) 

Andh Pra 275 (C N 58) 

S 13 (5) — See Evidence Act (1 of 

1872), Section 114 (e) 

Madh Pra 238 (C N 51) (FB) 

S. 16 (1) (a) — Prevention of Food 

Adulteration Rules, 1955, Rules 23, 26 and 
28 — Adulteration by addition of prohibited 
colourmg matter — Conviction — Essentials 

— Mention in Pubhc Analyst’s report of 

specific substance used for colouring not es- 
sential Delhi 221 A (C N 47) 

S. 23 — Rules under Prevention of 

Food Adulteration Rules (1955), Rule 20 — 
Rule is mandatory — Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Rules (1955), Rule 20 

All 196 B (C N 43) 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules (1955) 

R 7 — Report of Public Analyst — 

No evidence of requuements of Rules 7 and 
18 of Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules 
(1955) being duly complied xvitli — Report 
is not rendered inadmissible — Cr. A. No 
180 of 1966, D/- 25-8-1966 (MP) and 1967 
Cri LJ 1723 (MP), Overruled, AIR 1964 
Gu] 136, AIR 1966 Mys 244, AIR 1967 Raj 
237 and AIR 1968 Mys 196, Dissented from 

— See Evidence Act (1872), Section 114 (e) 

Madh Pra 238 (C N 51) (FB) 

^R. 18 — See Evidence Act (1 of 1872), 

Section 114 (e) 

Madh Pra 138 (C N 51) (FB) 
R 20 — Rule as to adition of pre- 
servative mandatory 

AU 196 B (C N 43) 

^R 23 — Adulteration by addition of 

prohibited colouring matter — Conviction 

— Essentials — Mention in pubhc analysts 
report of specific substance used for colour- 
ing not essential — See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), Section 16 (1) (a) 

Delhi 221 A (G N 47) 

^R 26 — Adulteration by addition of 

prohibited colouring matter — Coavicboa — 
Essentials — Mention in pubhc Analyst’s re- 
port of specific substance used for colour- 
ing not essential — See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), Section 16 (1) (a) 
Delhi 221 A (C N 47) 

^R. 28 — Adulteration by addition of 

prohibited colouring matter — Conv'iction — 


Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules- 
(contd.) 

Essentials — Mention in pubhc Analyst’s re- 
port of specific substance used for colour- 
ing not essential — See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), Section 16 (1) (a) 
Dellu 221 A (G N 47)' 

Rajasthan Armed Constabulary Act (12 of 
1950) 

S. 4 — Section is mandatory — See- 

Rajasthan Armed Constabulary Act (1950), 
Section 6 (1) Raj 300 (C N 68) 

Ss. 6 (c), 4 and Schedule — Scope — 

Section 4 is mandatory — Statement under 
Section 4 signed by constable of Rajasthan 
Armed Constabulary — Constable not know- 
mg Enghsh — Statement neither explained 
to him nor attested by person of reqmsite 
rank — Constable committed to trial on 
charge under Section 6 (e) — Commitment 
illegal Raj 300 (C N 68) 

Rice (Eastern Zone) Movement Control 
Order (1959) 

S 4 — Transport of rice from place 

in border area to place in Eastern Zone 
outside border area is not prohibited under 
Section 4 of 1959 Order — See Essential 
Commodities Act (1955), Section 7 (1) (a) (ii) 
Cal 212 A (C N 45B) 

Stamp Act (2 of 1899) 

Ss. 5 and 62 and Sch 1 Art 58 — 

Nature of document — Determmation — 
Evidence — Document in respect of lands 
styled as ‘dakhal’ — Document executed 
partly due to love and affection towards 
vendees and partly for expenses incurred 
by' vendees in respect of theu archahatwam 
service and ‘paditharamulu’ — Document is. 
only partly sale deed and partly settlement 
deed — Vendees made co-accused wth ven- 
dor in proceeding under Section 62 — Peti- 
tion filed by vendees in enquiry before 
authonty under Act for fixing stamp duty 
payable on that document — Such petition 
is not madmissible in such proceeding by 
virtue of Section 92, Evidence Act — (Evi- 
dence Act (1872), Section 92) 

Andh Pra 276 B (C N 59) 
S 5 — Offence — Document in res- 
pect of lands styled dakhal — Document 
registered as settlement deed — - Document 
however shown to be only partly sale deed 
and partly settlement deed — Deficit stamp 
duty and penalty not paid — Vendor and 
vendees proceeded under Section 62 (1) (b) 

— Prosecution in such a case has estabhsh- 
ed bey'ond reasonable doubt the reqm'site- 
ingredients of Section 62 (1) (b) — Docu- 
ment executed by vendor only — He is 
hence hable under that section — Docu- 
ment neither e.\ecuted by vendees nor signed 
by' them in any capacity other i^an that of 
a witness — They cannot be convicted under 
Section 62 (1) (b) — See Stamp Act (1899), 
Section 62 (1) (b) 

Andh Pra 276 C (C N 59) 
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^lamp Act (contd ) 

S 62 — Nature of document — Defer 

mmation — Evidence — Document m res- 
pect of lands styled as dakhal — Do^ment 
executed partly due to love and affection 
■towards vendees and partly for expenses in 
curred by vendees in respect of their m'cha 
katvvam service and paditharanmlu 
Document is only partly sale deed and partly 
settlement deed — Vendees made co ac 
cused wth vendor in proceeding under Sec 
tion 62 — Petition filed by vendees in en- 
x^uiry before autb<mty under Act for lumg 
stamp duty payable on that document — 
•Such petition is not inadmissible in such 
proceeaing by virtue of Section 92 Evidence 
Act See Stamp Act (1899) Section 5 

Andh Pra 276 B (G N 59) 


S 62 (1) (b) — Onus in proceeding 

under Section 62 (1) (b) — Question of 
nature of document — Cnrrunal court has 
junsdiclion to go into that question in such 
proceeding on a consideration of recitals 
and other material on record. (Evidence Act 
<1872) Sections 101 to 104) 

Andh Pra 276 \ (C N 59) 

■ - ■-Ss 62 (1) (b) and 5 — Offence — 
Document in respect of lands styled dakhal 

— Document registered as settlement d^ 

— Document however shosvn to be ooJy 
partly sale deed and partly settlement deed 

— Deficit stamp duty and penalty not paid 

— Vendor and vendees proceeded under 
Section 62 (1) (b) Prosecution in such 
a case has established beyond reasonable 
doubt the requisite ingredients of Sechoo 62 
(1) (b) — Document executed by vendor 
only — He is hence liable under that sec 
tion — Document neither execute by ven 
dcM nor signed by them in a^ capacity 
other than that of a xvitness — They cannot 
be convicted under Section 62 (I) (b) 

Andh Pra 278 C (C N 59) 
S 62 (1) (b) — Sentence — Sufficiency 

— Document registered as settlement deed 

— Document however partly a sale deed 
and partly settlement deed — Dement 
executed by vendor — Offence taking place 
about nine years prior to proceeding under 
Section 62 (1) (bj against vendor — Ac 
cused vendor old lady — Hence fine of 
Rs 50 wnll meet ends of justice 

Andh Pra 278 D {C N 59) 
Sch 1 Art 53 — Nature of document 

— Determination — Evidence — Document 


Stamp Act (contd ) 

in respect of lands styled as dakhal — - Docu 
ment executed partly due to love and affec- 
tion towards vendees and partly for expen 
ses incurred by vendees in respect of their 
archakatwam service and paditharamulu -p 
Document is only partly sale deed and partly 
settlement deed — Vendees made co ac 
cus^ with vendor in proceeding under Sec 
lion 62 — Pefation filed by vendees in en 
quiry before authonty under Act for fixing 
stamp duty payable on that document — 
Such petition is not inadmissible in such 
proceeding by virtue of Section 92, Evidence 
Act — See Stamp Act (1899) Section 5 

Andh Pra 276 B (C N 59) 
Tort — Damages — Defamation — Quan 
tom — See Tort — Defamation — Damages 
Madh Pra 286 D (C N 62) 

Defamation — Requisites — Plaintiff 

a widow of 45 years — Her husband dead 
several years before — Plaintiff imputed by 
defendant a woman to be keep of mater 
nal uncle of plaintiffs daughter in law — 
Incident taking place m village — Statement 
IS not mere vulgar abuse but undoubtedly 
defamatory 

Madh Pra 286 B (C N 62) 

^Defamation Proof of special damage 

~ Necessity — Distinction between bbel 
and slander on the point whether latter is 
actionable without proof of special damage 
IS not recognised in India — Both libel and 
slander are cnminal offences under S 499 
Penal Code — Both are actionable in civil 
court without proof of speaal damage 

— (Penal Code (1860) Section 499) 

Madh Pra 286 C (C N 62) 
—Defamation — Damages — Quantum — 
Wordy quarrel between two rustic women 
Plaintiff a widow of 45 years — 
Imputation upon plaintiffs chastity made — 
Bs 150 awarded as general damages — 
Where illiterate women m a village mdulge 
m a wordy quarrel and utter defamatory 
words court should not be strict on the 
question of quantum of damages — Ends 
of justice will be met if platnbff is awarded 
Rs 50 as general damages (Tort — Damages 

— Defamation — Quantum) 

Madh Pra 288 D (C N 62) 

Words and Phrases 

•‘‘Nomination” — Word synonymous with 

naming proposing or recommending 

Mad 241 F (C N 52) 
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'^Criminal Procedure Code (5 of 1898) 

— S. 145 (4), First Proviso (9) — AIR 
1959 All 763 — Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 230 
(C N 49) (J & K) 

— S. 145 (4), First Proviso (9) — AIR 1958 
•Onssa 79 — Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 230 (C N 49) 
(J & K) 

— S. 145 (4) First Proviso (9) — AIR 1966 
Onssa 170 — Diss. 1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 
49) a & K) 

— S 145 (4) First Proviso (9) — AIR 1961 
Punj 187 — Diss. 1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 49) 
'(J & K) 

— S 146 (1-B) (1-D) — AIR 1963 Pat 
243 (FB) — Held impliedly Overruled by 
AIR 1966 SC 1888 as Interpreted 1970 
-Cri LJ 193 C (C N 42) (All) 

— S 869 — AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 

— Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 267 (G N 57) (Punj) 

— S 369 — (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S 369 — AIR 1966 Mad 163 — Diss. 

1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

_S. 424 — AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 

— Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 267 (G N 57) (Punj) 
— S 424 — (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

_S 424 — AIR 1965 Onssa 7 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S 430 — AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 
—Diss. 1970 Cri LJi 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 
— S 430 — (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S 430 — AIR 1965 Onssa 7 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S 439 — AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 

— Diss. 1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 
— S 439 — (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S 439 — AIR 1966 Mad 163 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

— S. 439 — AIR 1963 Pat 243 (FB) — Held 
Impliedly Overruled by AIR 1966 SC 1888 
as Interpreted. 1970 Cri LJ 193 (C N 42) 
(All) 

— S. 561-A — AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 

— Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 
— S 561-A — (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362 — 
Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 


Criminal P. C. (contd.) 

— S. 561-A — AIR 1966 Mad 163 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj). 

— S. 540 — AIR 1959 All 763 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 49) (J & K) 

— S 540 — AIR 1958 Onssa 79 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 49) (J & K). 

— S. 540 — AIR 1966 Onssa 170 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 49) (J & K). 

— S 540 — AIR 1961 Punj 187 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 230 (C N 49) (J &K). 

Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 

— S 45 — AIR 1962 Pat 255 (FB) — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 254 C (C N 53) (Mad). 

— S. 47 — AIR 1962 Pat 255 (FB) — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 254 C (C N 53) (Mad) 

— S 73 — AIR 1962 Pat 255 (FB) — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 254 C, E (G N 53) (Mad). 

— S 114 (e) — AIR 1964 A Guj 136 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 238 (C N 51) (Madh Pra) 

— S 114 (e) — (’66) Cri Appln No 180 of 
1966, D/- 25-8-1966 (MP) — Over. 1970 
Cn LJ 238 (C N 51) (Madh Pra) 

— S. 114 (e) — 1967 Cri LJ 1723 (MP) — 
Over. 1970 Cn LJ 238 (C N 51) (Madh Pra). 
— S 114 (e) — AIR 1966 Mys 244 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 238 (G N 51) (Madh Pra). 

— S 114 (e) — AIR 1968 Mys 196 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 238 (G N 51) (Madh Pra). 

— S 114 (e) — AIR 1967 Raj 970 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 238 (G N 51) (Madh Pra). 

— S. 126 — 1935 Mad WN 460 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 260 A (C N 54) (Mys). 

— S. 146 — 1935 Mad WN 460 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 260 A (C N 54) (Mys). 

— S 149 —'1935 Mad WN 460 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 260 A (C N 54) (Mys). 

HIGH COURT RULES & ORDERS 
— Madras High Court Criminal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders (1958) 

— R 45 — Order in W. P. No 436 of 1968 
(Mad) by Kailasam, J — Revers. 1970 Cri 
LJ 241 B (C N 52) (Mad). 


Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (37 of 
1954) 

— S 13 — 1968 All J 916 — Not F. 1970 
Cn LJ 196 A (G N 43) (All). 
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ALLAIIABVD 

Ain 1959 All 763 = 1959 Cn LJ 1384 
Bhagwat v State — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 
230 (C N 49) (J & K) 

1968 All LJ 916 = 1969 All Cn R 172 
Net Ram v State — Not F 1970 Cn 
LJ 196 A (C N 43) (All) 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 *= (1961) 2 Cn LJ 
727 (FTB) Public Prosecutor v Devi 
reddi — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) 
(Punj) 

GUJARAT 

AIR 1964 Gui 138 = (1904) 2 Cn LJ 32 
State of Guiarat v Shantaben — Diss 
1970 Cn LJ 238 (C N 51) (Madh (Pra) 

^UDHYA PRADESH 

C68) Cn Appln No 180 of 1966 D/ 25 8- 
1960 (M P ) State v Shankarlal — 
Over 1970 Cn LJ 238 (C N 51) (Madb 
Pra) 

1967 Cn LJ 1723 = 1967 MPLJ 872 State 
V Abbasbhai — Over 1970 Cn LJ 238 
(C N 51) (Madh Pra) 

MADRAS 

1935 Mad \VN 460 Falaoiappa Cbetliar v 
Emperor — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 260 A 
(C N 54) (M>s) 

(1964) 1 Mad LT 362 = 1964 Mad LJ (Cri) 
278 C Lakshmana I>er v Fubbi Sctti 
Sethamma — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 267 
(C N 57) (Punj) 

AIR 1966 Mad 163 = 1966 Cn LJ 548 
S Rangaswami v R Narayanan — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 267 (C N 57) (Punj) 

068) Order in W P No 438 of 1966 (Mad) 
by Kaslasam J *— Revers 1970 Cn LJ 
241 B (C N 52) (Mad) 


MYSORE 

AIR 1968 Mys 244 = 1966 Cn LJ 1030 
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Rishi Kesh Singh v State (FB) (M. H. Beg J.) 


an exception is meant to cover complete 
proof of the exception pleaded, by a pre- 
ponderance of probability, as well as proof 
of circumstances showmg that the excep- 
jtion may exist which will entitle the ac- 
cused to the benefit of doubt on the 
ingredients of an offence If the inten- 
tion was to confine the benefit of bringing 
a case within an exception to cases where 
the exception was established by a pre- 
ponderance of probability, more direct and 
definite language would have been em- 
ployed by providing that the accused must 
' prove the existence” of the exception 
pleaded But, the language used in the 
first part of Section 105 seems to be deli- 
berately less precise so that the accused, 
even if he fails to discharge his duty fully, 
by establishing the existence of an excep- 
tion, may get the benefit of the exception 
.indirectly when the prosecution fails in 
its duty to ehminate genuine doubt about 
his guilt introduced by the accused Again, 
the last part of Section 105, even if strict- 
ly and literally interpreted, does not 
justify reading into it the meanmg that 
the obligatory presumption must last until 
the accused’s plea is fully estabhshed and 
not just till circumstances (i.e not neces- 
saiily all) to support the plea are proved. 
Moreover, a restrictive interpretation of 
Section 105, excluding an accused from 
the benefit of bringing his case wnthin an 
’ excention until he fully proves it, is ruled 
out by the declaration of law by the 
Supreme Court that there is no conflict 
between Section 105 and the prosecution’s 
duty to prove its case beyond reasonable 
doubt Hence, the obligatory presump- 
tion, at the end of Section 105, cannot 
be held to last until the accused proves 
his exception fully by a preponderance 
of probability It is necessarily remov- 
ed earlier or operates only imtially as 
held clearly by judges taking the majo- 
rity wew in Parbhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 
619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) 

154. My view, therefore, is that, in 
cases where the accused pleads excep- 
tions the obligatory presumption is lift- 
ed as soon as there is some evidence to 
support the plea. The accused may 
cari-y his plea further and succeed in 
creating a reasonable doubt about an 
ingredient of an offence The _ prosecu- 
tion will have to remove this doubt, 
possibly in the course of argument to 
succeed after this In other cases, the 
accused may have carried his case still 
further and established his plea by a 
preponderance of probabilities Although, 
there is no provision in our Criminal 
Procedure Code for production of evi- 
dence in rebuttal bv the prosecution, as 
oi right, after the accused has establish- 
ed an exception by a preponderance of 
probability, vet it is conceivable that, in 
-exceptional cases, the prosecution may be 
^ble to demolish the defence case, even 
1070'Cr'.L.T.M2. 
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after it is fully proved, by some rebutting 
evidence which the Court is persuaded to 
admit under Section 540, Criminal P. C. in 
exercise of the Court’s power to decide 
the case justly after finding out the whole 
ttuth For example, the prosecution may 
be able to prove that a doctor, who had 
given evidence of the injuries on the ac- 
cused, had undoubtedly fabricated evi- 
dence. Ultimately, these stages become 
parts of a single psychological process of 
appraisement of evidence as a whole which 
the judge goes through in his mmd when 
considering, sitting, weighing, comparing, 
and testing the prosecution and defence 
versions and evidence, placed side by side, 
with a view to pronouncmg his judgment. 
At this stage, the obligatory presumption 
under Section 105 cannot stand in the way 
of an acquittal if evidence in the case 
justifies giving the accused the benefit of 
reasonable doubt on the charge 

155. The obligatory presumption thus 
fits into the whole procedural machmery 
regulating a ciiminal trial in this country 
only as a sort of proviso, mserted almost 
parenthetically by way of abundant cau- 
tion, so as to prevent Courts from imagm- 
ing arcumstances in support of excep- 
tions pleaded when they are unsupported 
by any proved circumstances. Its func- 
tion does not extend to obstructing Courts 
in performing their duties to give effect 
to genuine doubts which may arise from 
facts proved Its purpose and meaning 
can only be fully understood in the con- 
text of the whole scheme for the adduc- 
tion of evidence m a criminal trial Torn 
from this context it can operate only as 
a stumbling block and not as the aid to 
justice which it was, I have no doubt 
whatsoever, meant to be 

156. The duty and power of the Court 
to find out the truth in a criminal case, 
mdependently of the duties which devolve 
on the parties to adduce their evidence, 
are exemplified by S 540, Cr. P. C This 
additional duty of the Court to ascer- 
tain the truth more accurately when try- 
ing a criminal case as compared with the 
duty in the trial of a civil case, could not 
be discharged satisfactorily unless it had 
the power to give the benefit of a reason- 
able doubt to the accused. Our Evidence 
Act has clearly provided for three kinds 
of conclusion a Court may arrive at The 
negative conclusion, falling under ’’not 
proved” reminds one of the verdict "not 
proven” which a jury may return in 
Scotland as an alternative to either of the 
two other verdicts, "guilty” or "not 
guilty”, which are the only ones open to 
a jury in England. In England, however, 
the verdict of "not guilty” covers a case 
in which the prosecution has failed to 
prove its case "bevond reasonable doubt’* 
as well as a case where an accused plead- 
ing an exception establishes it fully so 
that the prosecution case is disproved 
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157 The Advocate General also raised 
the question whether the prmaple of 
benefit of doubt accepted in EdrI^q as 
a matter of public policy the ground upon 
which It was placed by Lord Hmlsham m 
1936-2 All i.K 1138 was available to the 
accused on the same grounds or to the 
same extent in this country The lean^ 
counsel for the accused answrered this 
argument by pointing out that irrespec- 
tive of the ground on which this prmwple 
should be accepted it must have the same 
force in India as in England after the final 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court on 
this matter I may observe that Sode- 
mans case 1936-2 All ER 1138 (Supra) 
citing observations of Duff J has been 
mentioned with approval by their Lord 
ships of the Supreme Court in Hatbhajan 
Singhs case AIR 1966 SC 97 at p 102 
Spealung for myself, I do not see why 
p'lnaples of public policy or considera- 
tion of consequences of taking a particular 
view should not affect the interpretation 
to be given to statutory provisions dealing 
with basic norms when two interpreta- 
tions of a statutory provision are open 
Acting in this manner would not be legis- 
lation but an operation within the inter- 
stices of the Statute I do not see why 
the principle of benefit of doubt deserves 
•ither on grounds of public policy or as 
i part of the concept of fair trial in a 
Icriminal case to be given less recognition 
I »- force in this country Methods of in- 
Ivestication of crime available to the pro- 
ecuting authorities m this country are 
till rudimentary and have not reached 
[the level of scientific precision which they 
nave attained in other countries Power- 
iful motives and factors come into play 
[to conceal the actual offenders and to 
[mislead prosecuting authorities in cnmi- 
[nal cases every v here The adoption of 
short cuts by produang perjured evidence 
iin support of hastily arrived at conclu- 
ions of prosecuting authorities are not 
[less common m this country than else- 
Iwhere However I am content to base 
jmy opimon on this question on the 
'strength of the declaration of law dv tbe 
Supreme Court that the pnnciple of bene- 
fit of doubt has the same force in this 

I untrv as it has in England Accused 
rsons m this country are not entitled 
a lesser protection than the accused in 
igland when the Constitution itself pro- 
cts life and liberty here against depnva- 
jn except one in accordance with the 
ocedure prescribed by law The mean- 
g of our procedural or adjectival laws 
ust therefore be determined in con- 
lormitv woth firmly established notions of 
a fair tnal unless some statutory provi- 
[sion clearly sanemons a departure from 
[ihe'e 

158 As the answer given by the 
maiorltv of the learned fudges in Par- 
bhoos ca'e 1941 All U 619 = AIR 1941 
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All 402 (FB) (Supra) accords with the 
basic principles embodied in Sections 3 
and 101 and 103 and 105 of the A^t as 
explained by their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court it is not necessary for me 
to discuss authorities of other High Courts 
cited before us which have been reterred 
to fully by my Iccirned brother D S 
Mathur J 

159 I may also mention that although 
Parbhoo s case does not appear to have 
been specifically referred to bv the 
Supreme Court so far — and this according 
to the Advocate General was also signi- 
ficant — their Lordships did cite with ap>- 
proval in Dahyabliais case AIR 1964 SC 
1563 (Supra) a decision of a Division 
Bench of the Patna High Court in AIR 
1955 Pat 209 where reliance was placed 
on the majority decision in Parbhoo s 
case Kamla singh’s case was mentioned 
by the Supreme Court because just as m 
Dahvabhais case AIR 1964 SC 1563 the 
plea of insanity as an exception was raised 
there Toe precise problem conside“ed m 
Parbhoo s case 1941 All LJ 619 AIR. 
1941 All 402 (FB) and the answer given 
there have net so far as I am avare 
come up for consideration before the 
Supreme Court m relation to the right of 
private defence 

160 After a close scrutiny of every 
part of each of the seven opinions in Par- 
bhoo s, case 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 
All 402 (FB) I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the majority of their Lordships 
did not lav down anything beyond three 
important propositions which if not cither 
directly or indirectly supported bv deci- 
sions of their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court have not been affected m the] 
slightest degree bv these decisions Thesej 
propositions are firstly that no evidence 
appearing m the case to support the 
exception pleaded by the accused can be. 
excluded altogether from consideration on| 
the ground that the accused has not pro- 
ved his plea fully secondly that the obli- 
gatory presumption at the end of Sec lOo 
IS necessanly lifted at least when there is 
enough evidence on record to justify 
giving the benefit of doubt to the accused 
on the question whether he is guilty of 
the offence v ith which he is charged and 
thirdly if the doubt though raised due 
to evidence in support of the exception 
pleaded is reasonable and affects an in- 
gredient of the offence with which the 
accused is charged the accused would be 
entitled to an acquittal As I read the 
answer of the majority in Parbhoo s case 
1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) 
I find it based on these three propositions 
which provide the ratio deadendl and this 
IS all that needs to be clarified 

161 The practical result of the three 
propositions stated above is that an ac- 
cused s plea of an e'^ceptlon may rei'h 
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lone of three not sharply demarcated 
stages, one succeeding the other, depend- 
ing upon the effect of the whole evidence 
in the case ludged by the standard of a 
prudent man weighmg or balancing pro- 
babihties carefully. These stages are. 
firstly, a lifting of the mitial obligatory 
presumption given at the end of Sec. 105 
of the Act, secondly, the creation of a rea- 
sonable doubt about the existence of an 
ingredient of the offence, and, thirdly, a 
complete proof of the exception by "a 
preponderance of probability”, which 
covers even a shght tilt of the balance of 
probability in favour of the accused’s plea 
The accused is not entitled to an acquittal 
if his plea does not get beyond the first 
stage At the second stage, he becomes 
entitled to acquittal by obtainmg a bare 
benefit of doubt At the third stage, he 
is undoubtedly entitled to an acquittal 
This, in my opinion, is the effect of the 
majoiity view in Parbhoo’s case which 
directly relates to first two stages only 
The Supreme Court decisions have con- 
sidered the last two stages so far, but the 
first stage has not yet been dealt with 
directly or separately there in anv case 
brought to our notice. 

162. The last two preceding para- 
graphs, which summarise my opinicm, 
would have been enough to answer the 
question before us if it had not been urged 
so emphatically, on behalf of the State, 
that the maiority view in Parbhoo s case 
overlooks important aspects of the ques- 
tion, which were more fully argued before 
us with the help of Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and that trial Courts need detailed 
guidance on the apphcation of the prin- 
ciple of Benefit of Doubt when exceptions 
are pleaded After having anxiously ex- 
amined every aspect of the question re- 
ferred to us, I answer the question fram- 
ed in complete agreement with the con- 
clusions of my learned brethren Broorne, 
Gupta, Gyanendra Kumar, Yashoda 
Nandan and Parekh, JJ . as follows. 

The answer of the majority of learned 
Judges who decided AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) is still good law. It means that in 
a case in which, in answer to a prima 
facie prosecution case, any general excep- 
tion in the Indian Penal Code is pleaded 
by an accused and evidence is adduced to 
support such a plea, but such evidence 
fails to satisfy the Court affirmatively 
that the accused has fully established his 
plea, he will still be entitled to an acQuit- 
tal, provided that, after weighing the ew- 
dence as a whole prudently (including the 
evidence given in support^ of the plea of 
the said general exception), the Court 
reaches the conclusion that, as a con- 
sequence of the doubt arising about the 
existence of the exception, the prosecution 
has failed to discharge its onus of proving 
the guilt of the accused beyond reason- 
able doubt 


163. MUKEKJEE J. I am in res- 
pectful agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by my Lord the Chief Justice 
that the statement of law in Par- 
bhoo’s case, 1941 All LJ 619 = AIR 1941 
All 402 (FB) IS not accurate. I would 
like to add a short few words. 

164. The answer to the question re- 
ferred to this Full Bench should follow 
from a correct interpretation of Sec 105, 
S 4 and S 3 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
The terms of these sections have been 
quoted in the ludgment of my Lord the 
Chief Justice and I do not reproduce them 
here to avoid repetition 

165. The effect of Section 105, read 
with Sections 3 and 4 of the Indian Evi- 
dence Act, was considered by the Supreme 
Court in the case of AIR 1962 SC 605 At 
pge 616 of the report Subba Rao J (as 
he^ then was) observed as follows 

The legal impact of the said provisions 
on the question of burden of proof may 
be stated thus- In India, as it is in 
England there is a presumption of in- 
nocence in favour of the accused as a gene- 
ral rule and it is the duty of the prosecu- 
tion to prove the gmlt of the accused, to 
put it in other words, the accused is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until his guilt is 
established by the prosecution But when 
an accused lelies upon the General Ex- 
ceptions in the Indian Penal Code or on 
any special exception or proviso contain- 
ed in any other part of the Penal Code, 
or in any law defimng an offence. Sec 105 
of the Evidence Act raises a presumption 
against the _ accused and also throws a 
burden on him to rebut the said presump- 
tion Under that section the Court shall 
presume the absence of circumstances 
bringing the case within any of the ex- 
ce’^tions, that is, the Court shall regard 
the non-existence of such circumstances 
as proved till they are disproved ” 

Clearly, the incidence of the burden of 
proving an exception under Section 105 
of the Indian Evidence Act is on the ac- 
cused person and this was conceded by 
Mr Chaturvedi The crucial question for 
determmation is. as pointed out by my 
Lord the Chief Justice, how the burden 
may be rebutted by the accused Sec- 
tion 105 says that the Court shall presume 
the non-existence of circumstances bring- 
ing the case within the exception proved 
until "disproved”. In view of the cate- 
gorical terms of the defimtion of the word 
"disproved” as given in S 3 of the Indian 
Evidence Act, it is manifest that the ac- 
cused person cannot succeed by merely 
creating a reasonable doubt in the mind 
of the Court as to whether he is or is not 
entitled +o the benefit of the said excep- 
tion A presumption of law cannot be 
successfully rebutted by merely raising a 
doubt, however, reasonable Something 
more than raising a reasonable doubt i' 
required for rebutting a presumption of 
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law and it is necessary for the accused to 
show that his explanation is so probable 
that a prudent man ought in the circums- 
tances to accept it 

166 The Advocate General frankly 
conceded that the burden on the accused 
of proving an exception is lighter than the 
burden \ hich lies on the prosecution of 
establishing the guilt of the accused In 
AIR 1966 SC 97 the Supreme Court ob- 
served 

Where an accused person is called to 
prove that his case falls under an ex- 
ception law treats that onus as discharged 
if the accused succeeds in proving a pre- 
ponderance of probability The onus on 
an accused person may well be compared 
to the onus on a party m civil proceedings 

In a criminal proceeding the prosecution 
has to prove the guilt of an accused per- 
son beyond reasonable doubt but in a 
avil proceeding a party succeeds on the 
balance of probabilities The distinction 
in the standard of proof in the two classes 
of cases cannot I thin! be better expres- 
sed than by Quoting from the judgment 
of DenninC J in Miller v Minister of 
Pensions (1947) 2 All ER 372 (hot ated 
at the bar) Speaking of the degree of 
proof reauired m a criminal case before 
an accused person is found guilts 
Denning J stated — 

' That degree is well settled It need 
not reach certainty but it must reach a 
high degree of probability Proof beyond 
reasonable doubt does not mean proof 
beyond the shadow of a doubt The law 
would fail to protect the community if it 
admitted fanciful possibilities to deflect 
the course of justice If the evidence is 
so strong against a man as to leave only 
a remote possibility in his favour which 
can be dismissed with the sentence of 
course it is possible but not in the least 
probable the case is proved beiond rea- 
sonable doubt’ 

As regards the degree of cogency reauired 
to discharge a burden in a civil case his 
Lordship stated 

'That degree is v ell settled It must 
carry a reasonable degree of probability 
but not so high as is recjuired in a cri- 
minal ca«e If the evidence is such that 
the tribunal can say We think it more 
probable than not ’ the burden is dis- 
charged but if the probabilities are equal 
it is not ’ ’ (Emphasis (here in * ) 

mine) 

1C7 The burden on an accused person 
being the same as the burden on a party 
in a avil proceeding it follows that If 
the balance or probabilities supports the 
plea of exception the burden on the ac- 
cused person is discharged but if the 
Court is left in a state of reasonable doubt 
as to whether the accused person is or Is 
not entitled to the benefit of the said ex- 


ception it would be a case where the pro- 
babilities are equal and having regard to 
what Denmng J has laid down the plea 
would fail 

168 If however as pointed out by mv 
Lord the Chief Justice the nature of the 
case IS such that on the totality of evi- 
dence a reasonable doubt arises as regards 
some ingredients of the offence the ac- 
cused person is entitled to an acquittal in 
other case a reasonable doubt as regards 
the exceotion claimed will not entitle him 
to an acquittal 

169 GIANENDPA KUMAR AND 
YASHODANANDAN JJ — We have had 
the advantage of reading the judgment 
jointly prepared by Broome Gupta and 
Parel h JJ as well as the separate judg- 
ments of Oak C J Mathur J and Beg J 
Concurring with these learned Judges we 
find ourselves m respectful disagreement 
with the view taken by Oak C J that in 
a case where an accused pleads that he 
had caused grievous hurt to the com- 
plainant m the exercise of his right of 
private defence of property but succeeds 
only in creating a reasonable doubt about 
his claim of being in possession over the 
field m question he will be liable to con- 
viction We also resnertfuJlv concur in 
the view taJ en b> Broome Gupta Beg 
and Parekh JJ that the dictum laid down 
by the majority of Judges m Parbhoos 
case 1941 All LJ 619 » AIR 1941 All 402 
(FB) IS fundamentally correct and calls 
for a mere elucidation In our opinion, 
there is no conflict between the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and Parbhoos case 
1941 All LJ 619 - AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) 
and we agree that the question referred to 
tw Full Bench should be answered in the 
aflirmative 

170 We now proceed to give our own 
reasons for coming to this conclusion. The 
question that has been engaging the at- 
tention of this Full Bench loses much of 
Its complexitv if it be clearl> borne in 
mind that the ta-k before a Court admim- 
stenng criminal justice is to determine 
whether a cnme has been committed and 
if So whether the responsibility for it can 
be fastened on the accused Before the 
Court proceeds to consider the responsi- 
bihtv or otherwi'^e of the accused it has 
to determine as to whether a crime has 
been committed at all The burden of 
proving beyond reasonable doubt that a 
cnme has been committed and that the 
accused is responsible for it rests upon 
the prosecution 

171 Cnme may be described as an act 
or omission prohibited by lav/ and made 
punishable by it In this sense not every 
act of killing is a cnme To cite some 
examples of killing which are not forbid- 
den by law but are in fact oermittcd by 
it we may tale a case where the killing 
is by way of execution of a pnsoner sen- 
tenced to death by a Court competent to 
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do so by the executioner appointed by 
lawful authority for that purpose. In 
cases of such honucides, which have some- 
time been described as "justifiable homi- 
cide”, no crime can be said to have been 
committed and_ consequently no one can 
be found guilty for its commission 
Likewise a case in which the accused 
pleads having committed homicide in the 
exercise of right of his private defence of 
person or property and also successfully 
establishes^ his claim, would, in our opin- 
ion, fall in the same class A person 
who kills another in order to save his own 
life cannot be said to have committed an 
act prohibited by law or a crime If an 
accused claims protection of the Excep- 
tion mentioned in Section 96 of the Indian 
Penal Code and fails to establish affirma- 
tively by preponderance of probabilities 
that he had acted in exercise of the right 
claimed, but the evidence on record, taken 
as a whole, creates a doubt that the claim 
made by the accused might reasonably be 
true, then the matter becomes doubtful 
whether an unlawful homicide has taken 
place at all. In such a case a correspond- 
ing doubt is created as to whether an act 
prohibited by law has been committed and 
consequently the accused cannot be found 
guilty of a crime which remains in the 
legion of doubt He will, in spite of his 
having failed to discharge the burden 
placed on him by Section 105 of the Evi- 
dence Act, be entitled to the benefit of 
doubt and acquittal 

172, In a case where the accused 
claims to have committed homicide in the 
exerase of his right of private defence 
either of person or of property and fails to 
satisfy the Court affirmatively that he had 
such a right but only succeeds in creatmg 
a reasonable doubt regarding the cor- 
rectness of his claim, it is not, in our 
opinion, quite accurate to say that one 
of the ingredients of the offence of culp- 
able homicide, as defined in Section 299 
of the Indian Penal Code, or the mens rea 
is wanting The offence of culpable homi- 
cide is fully defined in Section 299 and the 
mens rea necessary for the offence are 
also expressly enumerated m the section 
itself There are three species of mens 
rea in Section 299 of the Indian Penal 
Code; (1) An intention to cause death, (2) 
an intention to cause bodily injury likely 
to cause death; (3) knowledge that death 
is likely to be caused When an accused 
has killed another to protect his own life, 
he did have the intention to kill. In fact 
In most cases it is not denied by him that 
he had the requisite intention or know- 
ledge He merely claims that he was 
motivated by the desire to save his own 
life To equate motive with mens rea 
would result in a confusion of legal con- 
cepts "Mens rea” has been defined by 
Glanville Williams in his "Criminal Law, 
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The General Part Second Edition” as 
follows 

What, then, does the legal mens rea 
means. It refers to the mental element 
necessary for particular crime and this 
mental element may be either intention to 
do the immediate act or bring about the 
consequence or (in some crime) reckless- 
ness as to such act or consequence”. 

In this sense of the expression, when a 
person commits homicide in exerase of 
the right of private defence either of pro- 
perty or of person, the element of mens 
rea contemplated by Section 299 of the 
Indian Penal Code is undoubtedly present. 
Thus where a reasonable doubt is created 
with regard to the claim of an accused to 
the protection of the Exception provided 
for by Section 96 of the Indian Penal 
Code, the accused becomes entitled, in our 
opinion, to the benefit of doubt and 
acqmttal not because an ingredient of the 
offence under Section 299 of the Indian 
Penal Code or its mens rea becomes 
doubtful, but because a doubt is created 
as to whether the act attributed to 
him amounts to a crime at all We find 
support for the view we are taking from 
the following passages from Russell on 
Crime, XI Edition; 

"The new conception that merely to 
bring about a prohibited harm should not 
involve a man in habihty to punishment 
unless in addition he could be regarded as 
morally blameworthy came to be en- 
shrined in the well known maxim actus 
non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea. This 
ancient maxim has remained unchallenged 
as a declaration of principle at common 
law throughout the centuries up to the 
present day So long therefore, as it 
remains unchallenged no man should be 
convicted of crime at common law un- 
less the two requirements which it 
envisages are satisfied, namely, that there 
must be both a physical element and a 

mental element m every crime 

A clear analysis of the requirements of 
law for the establishment _ of criminal 
liability demands a term which mdicates 
the physical element alone, entirely dis- 
tinct from that mental element which 
the old maxim so sharpW set in opposi- 
tion to it For this purpose lawy-ers have 
for some time been in the habit of em- 
ploying the expression actus reus thus 
using the adjective reus to qualify* the 
noun actus in the same way as the maxim 
used it (in the feminine form), to quahfv 
the noun mens in both cases then it 
means "legally prohibited” or "legally re- 
probated”. Thus it is logically possible 
and correct to advance the legal proposi- 
tion that for criminal liability at common 
law there must be not only an actus reus 
but also a mens rea, each distmct from the 
other 

On this footing the word actus carries 
only a factual significance, i e that a 
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human deed has been effected The ad- 
ditjon of the word reus carries the further 
sigmficance that in the factual circum- 
stances of the deed there is a situation 
which the law has forbidden to be brought 
about To ha\e killed a man is without 
mo-e an actus of no precise legal kind 
It IS a homicide and we do not -vet know 
for certain if the law has forbidden that 
particular killing If however there is for 
examnie evidence that the killing was the 
execution of a condemned prisoner by the 
legally appointed executioner then it is 
sn dctics MfeciV the lea fsr /nsnt facbid- 
dmg has indeed commanded and there- 
fore It IS not an actus reus and it is 
described as a justifiable hornicide a 
homicide in accordance with and not 
against the law Again if the death had 
been caused by a surgeon m the course 
of an operation which was recognised by 
him and by the medical profession m 
general to be dangerous (in the sense that 
it was medically advisable to nsk the 
known chance that even when conducted 
with the best of skill and caro it might 
cause the patients deathl this wjil be a 
nsk which the law does not fopb d to be 
taken but permits to be takeri and the 
I illing will not be an actus reus 


However harmful or painful an event 
may be it is not an actus reus unless the 
law m the particular circumstances of the 
ca*e has forbidden it to be brought about 
The duly appointed executioner who has 
put to death a convicted criminal in ac- 
cordance with his sentence has killed a 
man with deliberate intent so to do but 
he has committed no crime because the 
deed was not prohibited but \ as actual 
commanded by the law again the use m 
certain circumstances of e\ en deadly force 
bv am citizen in the prevention of the 
commission of a crime by another person 
or in the arrest of one who has committ^ 
a felom does not give rise to cnminal 
liability Similarly the law does not pro- 
hibet s limited cfrasv'jserntmt of a child by 
a pa’-ent or schoolmaster nor the causing 
of hurt in the course of many sports and 
games or in the performance of a surgical 
operation by one duly qualified That the 
deed was not prohibit d by Jaw is a 
complete defence for the marj \ ho had 
done that deed for although the actus 
was his yet in the speaal circumstances 
of his case it was not reus 


To our mind there is nothing in Sec- 
tion 105 of the Indian Evideiice Act or 
Section 4 thereof which runs counter to 
the vnew expressed above 

173 The Supreme Court Ip AIR 1962 
SC 605 while considenng the question of 
burden of proof resting on the accused 
has laid down three diflerent categories 
(1) A statute may throw the burden of 
proof of all or some of the ingredients of 
an offence on the accused (2) The speoai 


burden may not touch the ingredients of 
the offence but only the protection given 
on the assumption of the proof of the said 
ingredients (See Ss 77 78 79 81 and 88 
of the Indian Penal Code) (3) It may 
relate to an exception some of the many 
arcumstances required to attract the ex- 
ception if proved affecting the proof of 
all or some of the ingredients of the of- 
fence (See S 80 of the Indian Penal 
C^e) ' 

173-A We are not concerned with the 
first category of cases With regard to 
the ihitd cateeary at cases the Supreme 
Court has held that though the burden 
lies on the accused to bring his case 
withm the Exception the facts proved 
may not discharge the said burden but 
ma\ affect the proof of the ingredients of 
the offence In this category the Supreme 
Court has placed Sections 80 and 84 of 
the Indian Penal Code Section 80 is 
concerned with an accident where the 
consequences brought about are naturally 
unintentional while Section 84 deals with 
the un^undness of mind of the accused 
le absence of capacity in the accused to 
form an intention 

174 In our view the claim to an Ex- 
ception under Section 66 of the Indian 
Penal Code does not fall in the third 
category of cases because if there is a 
reasonable doubt regarding the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the claim of the ac- 
cused none of the ingredients of the of- 
fence defined in Section 299 of the Indian 
Penal Cole is affected 

175 To us It BDPears that Section 95 
is more akm to Sections 77 78 79 81 and 
88 of the Indian Penal Code and falls in 
the second category of cases contemplated 
bv the Supreme Court Though the 
Supreme Court has held that as far as 
the second category of cases is concerned 
the burden of bringing his case under the 
Execution lies on the accused it has not 
proceeded to consider as to what would 
be the result if there is a reasonable doubt 
regarding the claim of the accused The 
observation of the Supreme Court that 

the alleged conflict between the general 
burden which lies on the prosecution and 
the special burden imposed on the ac- 
cused under Section 105 of the Evidence 
Act IS more imaginary than real ap- 
pbes m our judgment with equal force 
to the second category of cases and if a 
doubt is created in the mind of the Court 
that the defence of the accused might 
reasonably be true a resultant doubt 
would accrue about the commission of the 
crime and hence the guilt of the accused- 
Thus from a practical pomt of view there 
is no difference in the result whether the 
defence raised by the accused falls within 
the second or third category of Excep- 
tions 

176 In the result we answer the ques- 
tion referred to the Full Bench as unden 
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The dictum of the maiority of learned 
Judges of this Court in 1941 All LJ 619 = 
AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is still good law. 
But, it may be elucidated that in a case 
m which any general Exception in the 
Indian Penal Code is pleaded by an ac- 
cused and evidence is adduced to support 
such a plea, but such evidence fails to 
satisfy the Court affirmatively that the 
accused has fully established his plea of 
the claimed Exception, he will still be en- 
titled to an acquittal, if, upon a considera- 
tion of the evidence as a whole (including 
the eridence given in support of the 
plea of the said general Exception), a 
reasonable consequential doubt is creat- 
ed in the mind of the Court as to whether 
the accused is really guilty of the offence 
with which he is charged 

BY THE COURT 

177. In accordance with the maiority 
opinion, our answer to the question re- 
ferred to this Full Bench is as follows — 

The majority decision in 1941 All LJ 
«19 = AIR 1941 All 402 (FB) is still good 
law The accused person is entitled to 
be acquitted if upon a consideration of 
the evidence as a whole (including the 
evidence given in support of the plea of 
the general exception) a reasonable doubt 
is created in the mind of the Court about 
the guilt of the accused 

Reference answered accordingly 


4970 CRI L. J. 482 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 41) = 
AIR 1970 BOMBAY 48 (V 57 C 7) 
(AT NAGPUR) 

DESHMUKH AND NATHWANI, JJ, 
Abdul Jabbar Tai. Applicant v. R K 
Karanjia, Non-Apphcant 

Criminal Appln No 130 of 1968, D/- 
21-8-1968. 

(A) Contempt of Courts Act (1952), S. 1 
— Contempt — What amoimts to — Kinds 
of. 

WTiat constitutes a contempt of_ Court 
is now settled lav/ The contempt of Court 
is committed in two different ways One 
way is to attack the Judge or the Courts 
■generally and level against them criticism 
which far exceeds the bounds of legiti- 
mate criticism l^Tien the iudiciary as 
such, or the Judge in particular is so 
attacked and the attack contains various 
kinds of imputations, such a contempt is 
styled as scandalizing the Court itself 
The other type of contempt is committed 
when there is an attempt to interfere 
with the course of justice, an instance in 
point would be publishing material affect- 
ing the party defending itself, while a 
case IS pending This amounts to obstruc- 
tion or interference in the course of 
justice AIR 1953 SC 75 & AIR 1936 PC 
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141 & AIR 1940 Nag 407 & AIR 1959 
SC 102, Rel on (Para 6) 

When umustified and excessive critic- 
ism of the ludiaary is treated as a con- 
tempt of Court, the ground on which it 
is so treated, is that such unwarranted, 
uniustmed and unoccasioned malicious 
criticism tends to undermine the prestige 
and digmty of the iudiciary. This is only 
one effect Such criticism, if it passed un- 
noticed, has also the tendency to shake 
the confidence of the common man in the 
impartiahty of the judiciary The Courts 
are the bulwark of liberty and the rights 
of the people If this is the position of the 
judiciary _ which the Constitulion has 
given it, it is the duty of every right- 
thinking citizen not to do anything con- 
sciously or unconsaously which will 
undermine that special position of -the 
judiciary. Since this is the reason why 
the proceedings are taken against a mis- 
chief of this type, the effect that such a 
criticism will create on the mind of a 
common reader must determine the grav- 
ity or otherwise of the offence (Para 7) 

(B) Contempt of Courts Act (1952), 
S. 4 — Apology — Belated apology — 
Weight to be given. 

An apology, which is unreserved, clean 
and immediately offered at the earliest 
opportumty, is an apology which un- 
doubtedly must be given greater weight 
than a belated apology If an unreserved, 
unconditional and unqualified apology is 
not tendered immediately on the realisa- 
tion of the mistake committed but if after 
some discussion in the Courts and after 
getting a possible feeling that the matter 
may lead to grave consequence, an apo- 
logy comes to be offered, it loses much 
of Its grace An apology, should be evi- 
dence of real contriteness and manly con- 
sciousness of the wrong done; it ceases to 
be so if it is belated, and it becomes in- 
stead the cringing of a coward shivering 
at the prospect of the stem hand of lust- 
ice about to descend upon his head 

(Para 22) 

(C) Contempt of Courts Act (1952), S. 4 
— Punishment — Discretion of Court — 
Quantum of punishment. 

The contempt proceedings are a special 
type of proceedings where summary just- 
ice is meted out. This proceeding is to 
be sparingly used only when the gravity 
of the occasion demands it However, a 
statistical approach to pimishment could 
not be considered to be either proper or 
judicial approach The punishrnent in 
any case for the matter of that is pri- 
marily a matter of discretion. When the 
Legislature lays down that a particular 
offence is punishable upto a certain 
punishment in the form of substantiye 
sentence as well as fine, a wide margm 
is available to the Courts to exercise their 
discretion This discretion is judicially 
exercised and the punishment meted out 
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has Eot to be commensurate with the 
occasion that demands the exercise of 
lunsdiction. Undoubtedly the ounish- 
ment should not be unduly harsh oi 
eevere but it also need not be so Ufiht 
as to create an impression that whatever 
the eravity of the offence one could al- 
ways escape lightly A norm is therefore 
to be struck by examining the facts and 
circumstances of a particular case 

(Para 24) 

The contemner indulged himself into a 
most unwarranted and most unhealthy 
criticism of the entire class of ludges 
namely the lower judiciary He gave to 
this unwarranted criticism a very wide 
publinty m his paper which was widely 
circulated When it was brought to hia 
notice by a show cause notice that he had 
committed a contempt and why action 
should not be taken against him he did 
not come before the Court with the kind 
of genuine remorse accorapamed by un- 
reserved apology which alone v as the 
kind of apolog that is given due consi- 
deration by Courts When he realised 
the possible grave consequences on the 
second occasion he came forward with 
en apology which for the first time sug- 
gested that he was admitting that he had 
done a wrong 

Held that the belated apology 
came from a person who was an 
expenenced loumalist and who claimed 
to be the head of a popular weekly and 
who had on two previous occasions 
known what contempt proceedings were 
Therefore even the belated apology could 
not be considered as indication of real 
contnteness [In the circumstances the 
contemner was sentenced to S I for 15 
days and to pay fine of Rs 2000/-] 

(Para 24) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1909) AIR 1969 SC 189 (V 56) « 

1909 Crl LJ 401«Cn Appeal No 
55 of 1965 D/- 2-7-1968 Debabrata 
Bandopadhaya v State of West 
Bengal 21 

(1963) AIR 1963 Madh Pra Cl (V 50) 

= 1963 (1) Cn LJ 187 Padmavati 
Devi V R K Karanjia 22 

(19o9) AIR 1959 SC 102 (V 46)= 

19o9 Cn LJ 251 State of Madhya 
Pradesh \ Revashankar 18 

(1957) AIR 1957 Madh Pra 152 
(V 44) = 1957 Cn LJ 1137 Babulal 
Shukla \ Shivprasadsingh 22 

(1953) AIR 1953 SC 75 (V 40) = 

1953 Cn LJ 519 Aswani Kumar 
\ Arabinda Bose 17 

(1940) AIR ItilO Nag 407 (V 27) = 

1940 Nag LJ 425 Sub-Judge 
First Class Hoshangabad v 
Jawaharlal Ramchand 19 22 

(1936) AIR 1936 PC 141 (V 23)= 

1936 All LJ 671 Andre Paul v 
Attorney General of Tnnidad 17 


N Kamlakar and Nisarali for Peti- 
tioner V R Manohar and G C Baner- 
lee for Respondent C S Dharmadhikan 
Asst Govt Pleader for the State 

DESHMUKH J — The petitioner fs 
requesting this Court to take action 
against the respondent under section 3 of 
the Contempt of Courts Act The present 
litigation IS an off-shoot of a prio’* litiga- 
tion The facts of that case are not 
relevant for deading the present petition 
but the background against which the 
present petition comes to be filed may 
be noted in brief 

2 The subject-matter of the present 
petition IS an article \/ritten by the res- 
pondent R K Karanjia in his Weekly 
named Blitz” in the issue dated Apnl 
20 1968 The complainant had filed a 
complaint against the respondent in the 
Court of the Judicial Magistrate First 
Class Nagpur under section 292 of the 
Indian Penal Code On the last page or 
the cover page of the issue of Blitz dated 
5th of March 1966 a picture of one 
Pamela Tiffin appeared which was being 
styled as obscene by the complamant m 
his complaint The respondent defended 
himself but the case ended m conviction 
on 28th September 1967 The respondent 
filed an appeal m the Court of Session 
and by his judgment dated February 13, 
1968 the learned Sessions Judge accepted 
the appeal and acquitted the responden* 
It also appears that some moye was made 
m the Parliament for amending the pro- 
visions of section 292 of the Indian Penal 
Code and to have that offence tried by a 
Tribunal higher than the Judicial Magis- 
trate First Class Those discussions were 
held in the Parliament in February and 
March of 1968 

3 Against this background and after 
the acquittal by the Sessions Judge the 
respondent wrote the present article 
which is now being impugned After the 
article was published in the issue dated 
Apnl 20 1968 the complainant petitioner 

tl ■a'WAvtti'i.vw* vti ftpii’i TT 

1968 for permission to file an appeal 
under the provisions of section 417(3) of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure He also 
moved this Court on April 25 1968 by the 
present application According to the 
petitioner the article as a whole and 
more particularly some of the passages 
wruch are quoted in the petition are 
calculated to undermine the dignity and 
prestige of the judiciary They are in the 
nature of an uniustified criticism against 
the trial Judge personally as also against 
the entire lower ludiciarv The petitioner 
therefore brings to the notice of this 
Court that a contempt has been coram 
ted by the respondent by publishing the 
said article and that appropriate action 
may be taken by this Court 

4 When this petition was admitted 
and a show cause notice v as sent to the 
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respondent, he appeared in the Court on 
July 30, 1968 and produced what is styl- 
ed by the respondent as his unqualified 
apology "for any word, sentence or para 
which may be construed as contempt of 
Court” It may be mentioned that the 
petitioner in his petition had speafically 
quoted two paragraphs from the article 
which, in the opinion of the petitioner, 
clearly amounted to contempt On July 
30, 1968 the matter was called out before 
another Bench of this Court It was then 
brought to the notice of the respondenl 
and his Advocate, who was present, that 
there was another paragraph relating to 
the probe being made into the circum- 
stances of the Nagpur case, which means 
the trial for obscemty. There were cer- 
tain observations regarding the probe 
being made by the Chief Minister of the 
State and the Chief Justice of the Bom- 
bay High Court and it was particularly 
pointed out that if such probe was under- 
taken it v^ould be as astounding as it 
would be rewarding The respondent was 
told by the learned Judges of that Bench 
that here was a passage wliich prima 
facie demanded an enquiry into the 
Judge’s conduct or the ludgment of the 
Court, and if such course was permitted, 
that would be the end of the ludiciary 
What explanation the respondent had to 
offer in respect of that paragraph’ When 
such an enquiry was made, an adiourn- 
ment was sought by the learned Counsel 
for the respondent as he wanted to take 
instructions and file the reply The 
matter was then adioumed to August 12, 
1968 on which date the explanation to the 
query made, was filed in the form of an 
affidavit sworn by the respondent On 
that date, further adiournment was 
sought The learned Counsel Mr. Baner- 
iee had some personal difficulty. Adfourn- 
ment was granted and the matter was 
posted for hearing on August 19. 1968 
Yesterday, v,?hen the matter was called 
out, Mr Manohar, another learned Coun- 
sel, appeared for the respondent along 
with Mr. Baneriee and he produced an 
apology again in the form of an affidavit 
"When the case was called out wb ivere 
not aware of this apology in the form of 
an additional affidavit as it was filed just 
when the matter was called out We 
pointed out to Mr. Manohar that the 
apologv so-called, which was filed on the 
previous day of hearing, does not appear 
to be either an apology or at any rate 
an unqualified apology. He, therefore, 
said that the respondent was producmg 
another affidawt containing the apology 
which would indicate his mind in a pro- 
per manner. He now tenders unreserved, 
unqualified and imconditional apology 
When we brought to his notice that the 
wording in this apology' paragraph No 1. 
was almost the same as m the earlier and 
would not, therefore, amount to an un- 
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conditional apology, Mr. Manohar point- 
ed out that there was a typing mistake 
and the affidavit in terms did not repre- 
sent what the respondent wanted to say 
or was dictated to the stenographer In 
this manner, we have the last affidavit 
filed yesterday which, according to the 
respondent, now indicates what he pre- 
cisely thinks in respect of the charges 
that are made against him. 

5. When the matter was called out 
and the three apologies appeared on the 
record, one of the questions that we 
ourselves raised for consideration was 
whether in fact the article of the respon- 
dent amounts to a contempt The peti- 
tioner alleged that it constitutes a con- 
tempt of Court The respondent’s learned 
Counsel also admitted that in his view 
this was a contempt The last affidawt 
filed by the respondent also concedes that 
the article amounts to contempt How- 
ever, the respondent further places hun- 
self at the mercy of this Court for 
accepting the apology as sufficient amends 
and to treat the contempt as purged. 
Whether such an apology should be 
accented and the contempt should be 
deemed to have been purged or some 
other punishment appropriate to the 
occasion is called for, was the only issue 
that was debated 

6. Though the only question that fell 
for decision was whether the apology 
tendered by the respondent should be 
accepted as sufficient amends we were 
generally addressed on the nature of the 
article, the type of contempt and the 
case law which deals with what consti- 
tutes a contempt and what punishment 
was meted out to the persons concerned. 
We must point out to the credit of the 
learned Counsel 'on both sides that they 
took a complete survey of all the import- 
ant decisions on this point We were 
taken through the I'udgments of the Privy 
Council, the Supreme Court and the vari- 
ous High Courts including this Court. 
What constitutes a contempt of Court is 
now settled law The contempt of Court 
is committed in two different ways One 
wav is to attack the Judge or the Court."; 
generally and level against them criticism 
which far exceeds the bounds of legiti- 
mate criticism When the ludiciary as 
such, or the Judge m particular is p 
attacked and the attack may contain vari- 
ous kinds of imputations such a contempt 
IS styled as scandalizing the Couit itself 
The other type of contempt is committed 
when there is an attempt to interfere 
with the course of pstice, an instance m 
point would be publishing material effect- 1 
ing the party defending itself, wlfile a; 
case is pending. This amounts to obstruc-l 
tion or interference in the course of fust- 1 
ice So far as the present article isi 
concerned, it is in the nature of a diiectj 
attack on the particular trial Judge whoi 
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( delivered a judgment of conviction and it 
also includes sweeping remarls against 
the entire lower judiciary There is 
therefore no doubt that the impugned 
article falls under the category of -cand 
alizing the Court itself 
7 In order to find out whether the 
ail cle in fact constitutes an ofTence and 
if so what IS the gravity of that offence 
v.e heard learned Counsel on both sides 
and got the article read in the Court as a 
whole How this article should be read 
\ as one of the questions that was debat 
cd before us The learned Counsel for the 
remondent Mr Manohar submitted that 
this article cannot be analysed micro 
scopically as a statute is analysed and 
-th_t w ill have to be read in a broad man 
ner and the normal sc nse that is conveyed 
by the words used must be accepted We 
think that this is a correct approach The 
-art-cle is published in a weekly news 
paper and we agree that the effect of this 
article should be gauged from the point 
of view of a reader who reads the weekly 
in *1 certain manner Newspapers of this 
t\pe and magazines are not studied like 
text books They are hurnedly read and 
the broad impression that the article 
creates on the mind of a normal reader 
should be the test for the purpose of 
calculating the possible mischief that 
such an article would lead to This argu 
ment was particularU emphasised before 
us because the petitioner in his petition 
jngled out two passages for pointing 
•out the grave nature of the contempt In 
addition on the first date of hearing the 
learned Judges who constituted another 
Bench called up on the respondent to ex 
plain what precisely he meant by calling 
for a probe or enquiry into the Nagpur 
caso The paragraph requinng the Chief 
Justice and the Chief Minister to make 
an enquiry into this case was particular 
ly brought to his notice and he was asked 
to explain the nature of enquiry that 
% a'' contemplated During the course of 
♦he argument before us the last para 
oraph \/here the trial Judge s judgment 
has been criticised and is equated with an 
April fool Joke was particularly empha 
I'^fd on behalf of the petiuoner It i« 
und r these circumstances that Mr 
llanohar argued that an analysis word 
fa\ \ ord and sentence by sentence is nol 
the o oper manner of reading such a 
newspaper article tVhen unjustified and 
=xce'^«ive cntici'm of the judiaary is 
reated as a contempt of Court the 
"round on which it is so treated is that 
su-h unwarranted, uniustified and un 
cyx:a'ioned maliaous criticism tends to 
undermine the prestige and dignity of the 
ludiciary This is only one effect Sudi 
cntiasm if it passed unnotic^ has also 
thp tendeno to shake the confidence of 
the common man in the impartiality of 
the judiciary The respondent himself 


points out in the •’econd paragraph of his 
apology that he considers Courts as the 
bulwark of liberty and the rights of the 
people If this is the position of the judi- 
aary v/hich the Constitution has given 
it it IS the duty of every right -thinking 
citizen not to do anything consciously oi 
unconsciously which will undermine that 
special position of the judiciary Since 
this IS tha reason why the proceedings 
are taken against a mischief of this t\pe 
the effect that such article will create on 
the mind of a common reader must 
according to us determine the gravity W 
otherwise of the offence 

8 Though Mr Manohar learned 
Counsel appearing for the respondent, 
said that the time chosen was most in- 
opportune and the article was unneces- 
sary let us examine by looking to the 
contents of the article itself what justi- 
fication the writer had for writing such 
an article Mr Manohar made a v< ry able 
attempt to defend the respondent by 
Pomtmg out whv this article was written 
and what precisely was m the mmd of 
the writer That argument was addressed 
to us not in justification of what was done 
but only by wav of pointing out the ex- 
tenuating circumstances Mr Dharma- 
dhikari learned Assistant Goyernment 
Pleader appearing for the State had the 
same approach but with a different 
emphasis He took us through the second 
paragraph of this article which opens 
with the words from the Judicial Magis- 
trate of Nagpur whose strange judgment 
convicting me of the offence of obscenity 
shocked everybody He says that the 
next portion of that paragraph no doubt 
refers to the debites of Rajya Sabha and 
Lok Sabha Though apparently the de- 
bates in the Parliament and Rajya Sabha 
are being pointed out as an occasion for 
writing this article the mam emphasis of 
the wnler is that the judgment of convic- 
tion by the trial Magistrate was a strange 
judgment The trial Magistrate his 
ludgrrent and m the sw eep of 

his pen the entire lower judi- 
ciary are the objects of critici m He 
Intended to give the lower judiciary in 
General and the trial Magistrate in parti- 
cular a bit of his mmd and v as just 
waiting for some opportunity The pre- 
sent pretension in the affidavit as also the 
argument addressed on his behalf that 
this V as a genuine cnticism against the 
background of the Lok Sabha debate 
docs not appear to be so true We do 
think that there is considerable force in 
what Mr Dharmadhikan argued How- 
ever since It is the accepted proposiUon 
that the ji'^ges indmduallv as well as 
the judiciary as an m titution are open 
to legitimate and reasonable criticism we 
would not much emphasise the occasion 
for wnting an article If a legitimate 
cntiasm is made and we assume that It 
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is amply iustified, there will be no occa- 
-sion to enquire about the reason at all 
For a good educative criticism, any occa- 
-sion is good enough It is more the con- 
tents of an article and the effect thereof 
that must be emphasised apart from the 
•occasion on which it is written 

^ 9. Reading the article as a whole 

■as a normal reader might read, it 
appeals to us that besides the title of the 
article, there are three sub-titles which 
are made attractive to catch the eye of 
any reader. The title of the article is 
"whom will you fine for Konarak and 
' Khaiuraho” The sub-titles are "abuse of 
law”, "Poor doomed” and "probe imper- 
ative”. What the reader would think is 
that to publish pieces of art wluch are 
comparable to Konarak and Khaiuraho is 
itseli being held as an offence and that 
amounts to abuse of law When a convic- 
^ tion takes place, poor man has no future 
; and the only remedy, therefore, is a 
probe into the incident that happened at 
Nagpur. If, however, we would consider 
a reader who will read the article as a 
whole, even in that case, the effect that 
will be created on his mind is fraught 
with great mischief The first portion 
dealing with "abuse of law” quotes out 
pf context one observation of the learned 
Sessions Judge who allowed the appeal 
pf the respondent That observation points 
out that the ludgment of the trial Court 
was "a typical case of how a very con- 
servative application of the penal provi- 
sions can suffocate or stop a normal good 
■expression of art and science ” Against 
this quotation, a portion of the speech of 
one Mr. V C Shukla, Union Home 
Minister of State, is reproduced by styl- 
ing it as an example of the triumnh of 
commonsense This passage may be a 
V correct reproduction of the speech made 
I bv Mr V C Shukla in the Parliament 
Mr. Shukla has recalled the Blitz case to 
point out where the lower Court Magis- 
trate had punished the editor, but the 
Sessions Judge had acquitted him 
Against the background of this portion is 
immediately the next part dealing with 
1 the inability of the poor to defend them- 
• selves in the Courts of law. "ViTiat is then 
' stated IS that the poor are doomed It 
may be alright that the Blitz had come 
; out with triumphant colour, but a ques- 
tion is posed what about hundreds of 
I those cases where those convicted and 
'i condemned by "such harsh and unwar- 
i ranted iudgments” in the lower Courts 
i3 do not own the financial and "other re- 
;• sources”^ to get such convictions quashed 
•; and their honour and prestige vindicat- 
^ -ed by the higher Courts Immediately 
£' -follows a paragraph which says "If only 
s' people with money and power can afford 
•j, the luxurv’ of such costly appeals, the 
poor will be doomed to submit to the 
■ i whimsicalities of the lower Courts”. Now, 
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this paragraph read against the back- 
ground of criticism of the lower Courts 
made by a member of the Parliament on 
a privileged occasion undoubtedly makes 
an untrained common man to beheve 
that there is no lustice in the lower 
Courts and unless you have ' financial 
ability, other resources and power”, you' 
have no hope of -vindicating your rights. 
Such remarks are likely to make the 
common readers feel that the judgments 
delivered by the lower Courts are gene- 
rally whimsical, that is, without any 
rational basis, but depending upon the 
personal sporadic impulse of the Judge. 

10. The next portion starting with the 
title "probe imperative” first informs the 
reader how Blitz had to spend more than 
Rs 20,000/- for defending itself It is then 
pointed out that but for the magnificent 
manner in which leading citizens, trade 
unions, student organisations and other 
pubhc bodies of Nagpur came to his 
rescue by orgamsmg a Blitz Defence 
Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. A. D Mani, M P , Chief Editor of 
Hitavada, it would have been difficult 
for the respondent to engage the ser-yices 
of top legal luminaries of Nagpur whose 
names are nrinted therein 

11. Ha-vmg thus pointed out the great 
difficulty in defending himself and the 
generous help that he received from the 
Defence Committee consisting of eminent 
people of Nagpur, the respondent pro- 
ceeds to observe that something immedi- 
ate and drastic has to be done to prevent 
"social workers” of the brand of the com- 
plainant from contmuing to put responsi- 
ble laws of the land to public ridicule. 
Then follows the obseivations for which 
an explanation was called for The res- 
pondent says that he would urge both the 
enlightened and fonvard-looking Chief 
Mimster of Maharashtra and Chief Just- 
ice of the Bombay High Court to insti- 
tute an enquiry into the circumstances 
of the Nagpur case. The revelations that 
would result from such a probe, he as- 
sures them, would be "as astoundmg as 
they would be rewarding” We would 
pause here and consider the effect of this 
article. The subsequent paragraph which 
is more in the nature of a personal attack 
on the fudge and his judgment, may be 
kept aside for the time being We ha-ve 
no doubt that the last portion which we 
have kept aside for the time being, has 
the result of heightening the effect of the 
earher portion If the present defamatory 
matter is against the Judge and amounts 
to contempt of Court, the use to which 
that portion is being put in the article as 
a whole is undoubtedly to create deeper 
and more heightened impression upon 
the mind of the common reader. 

12. We have practically summarised 
all fte relevant matters in the article. 
According to us, the article read as a 
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whole has the tendency to undermine the 
prestige of the lower judiciary as a whole 
We are aware that the respondent is try- 
ing to give compliments to the appellate 
Court hut even those compliments serve 
the purpose of contrasting the judgment 
of the lower Court as against the judg- 
ment of the appellate Court The effect on 
the mmd of the normal reader is to make 
him feel that judgments of the trial 
courts are harsh and unwarranted They 
do not take proper view of the provisions 
of lav. The judgments are based upon 
whimsicality and one is to ha\e not only 
finanaal but other resources including 
power for obtaining justice The neces- 
sary implication of such a criticism 
therefore is that something other than an 
objective and impartial examination of 
the record of the case is responsible foi 
the judgments of the lower Courts II 
such extraneous factors are influencing 
the judiciary and if that is the impres- 
sion that IS conveyed to a common man 
who IS likely to believe the printed words 
we are sure that uncalculated harm is 
going to follow so far as the function of 
the judiaary is concerned When we put 
a query to the learned Counsel for the 
respondent as to what is meant by 'ether 
resources and whit is again meant by 
people with money and power alone get 
ting justice he made an effort to point 
out that this has reference to the forma- 
tion of the Defence Committee and no- 
thing else He alvO assured us that this 
was all in the mind of the respondent 
Assuming for the argument s sake that 
the reference to other resources may 
mean the assistance which thf* respondent 
got from the Defence Committee consist 
Ing of local luminaries how is the refer- 
ence to power explain* Had this 
Committee any power in it b\ which it 
obtained the judgment of acquittal The 
reference to factors liV e ' other resources 
and power is sinister and indicated that 
the judiciary is hk»>lv to be influenced by 
outnde factors It is the criticism of th »3 
type and the tone of this article m ridi- 
culing the lower judiaary as a whole 
that according to us aggravated the 
situation If against such a bad ground 
a common reader reads the pa sage relat 
Ing to a probe or enquiry and the asser- 
tion that the revelations that would result 
from such a probe would be as astound- 
ing as the\ would be rewarding un- 
doubtedly it would lead to great distrust 
In the judiciary To say in arguments 
now or to put an aflidavnt that the probe 
merely related to the complainant s con- 
duct and his enmity towards the respond- 
ent is to make an attempt to water down 
the efect of the Paragraph in its setting 
In the argument Mr Manohar argu^ 
that in the petition filed by the petitioner 
there is no reference to this paragraph 
relating to probe It. therefore means 


that it did not occur to the complainant 
that this was an objectionable portion of 
the article Thus he pointed out to us as 
a support for his argument that this por- 
tion has nothing to do with the judge or 
his judgment It may be that the com- 
plainant knew the entire record of the 
case including the statement of the accus- 
ed under section 342 of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure He knew the defence of 
the accused and his reading of the article 
IS likely to be slightly different from the 
tea^ng of a common man who have no 
knottl^ge of the background of the case 
It was argued before us that the judg- 
ment was printed as a whole in an issue 
of the Blitz dated October 7 1967 It is 
well known that the newspaper matter 
even if read exhaustivelv is forgotten 
soon The time lag between October 7 
1967 and Apnl 20 1968 was so great that 
no reader would remember the judgment 
as such We are making the roost liberal 
concession to the respondent that the 
judgment though printed as a whole is 
also read by the common reader on Octo- 
ber 7 1967 Even on that fooling v e 
think that while reading this article in 
April 1968 beyond a vague moroory he 
would have no recollection of the details 
of that judgment The moment this art- 
icle was read m Court on July 30 1968 
the first reaction of the Bench was that 
here was an implied or sly reference to 
the judge hims&if and if an enquiry wae 
call^ for It would disclo<e something 
astounding We are not therefore im- 
pressed by the explanation offered on be- 
half of the respondent by Hr Manohar 

13 We also think that the reference 
to an enquiry is deliboratelv so v orded 
as to make the reader wonder what 
dramatic matter is hidden behind the 
screen However the respondent has now 
given a full explanation regarding the 
background of the ca e Stated .-hortly 
he wants to say that the complainant is 
a pTO-PakistanJ whose loyalty to this 
country IS doubtful He is assisted by 
some others of the same type who ente-- 
tain grudge against Blitz for publish- 
ing the pictures on cover pages or other 
wrntings Hence the motive behind the 
complaint is anything but pure If this is 
all that was lo be discovered by the 
Chief Minister and the Chief Justice after 
the suggested probe wt wonder whether 
this could even be described as either 
astounding or rewarding On the con- 
trary the deliberate choice of dramatic 
words and d<»bberate suppression of this 
bad ground from the article throv s con- 
siderable light on the mentality of the 
water and his desire to corrupt the mind 
of the reader 

W This portion again falls in between 
the earlier criticism of the lower Courli. 
as such and the ridicule of the judges 
judgment in the last paragraph. So far 
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as the last paragraph is concerned,' the 
respondent says that the "PIN UP” case 
was not \vithout its funny side even be- 
fore the case went up in appeal to the 
higher Court The respondent claims that 
after the full text of the iudgment was 
prmted, a friendly member of the judi-. 
Clary made a query to him in writing 
whether it was a genmne reproduction of 
the iudgment really delivered or it was 
some kind of April-fool joke that the 
respondent was making at the expense ol 
the Magistrate The respondent had to 
reassure the iudicial friend that it was a 
verbatim reproduction of the authorised 
copy of the iudgment duly signed by the 
Magistrate without any attempt by Biit 2 
to hold it up to contempt or ridicule 

15. We made a query with the learn- 
ed Counsel for the respondent whether 
his chent was willing to disclose the name 
of the so-called "iudicial friend” Mr. 
Manohar stated that his chent would 
suffer the consequences himself and not 
disclose the name We may, however. 
Point out that m the imtial affidavit filed 
by the respondent explaining the back- 
ground of the article, it is not asserted 
on oath that there was m fact a "iudicial 
friend” who wrote the alleged letter. In 
the absence of an assertion on oath we 
have our own doubts whether there is in 
fact such a letter writer, or whether ref- 
erence is a fake one made to cut one 
more joke at the cost of the Magistrate. 

16. The sum total of the effect, accord- 
ing to us, therefore, is that a common 
reader, when he keeps the issue aside 
after readmg this article, will think that 
the particular iudgment of conviction 
was funny iudgment written whimsicallv 
and the iudgment was a harsh and un- 
warranted one, that iudgraents of lower 
Courts are generally of this type and 
normally iustice though available in 
higher Courts requires, money and other 
resources includmg power, and that if 
the suggested enquiry was held, it would 
disclose some thing alarming about the 
trial of the case by the Magistrate and 
set right the wrong that has been done 
in administration of iustice and thus im- 
prove the tone of the iudiciary at large. 
The least that can be said is that the 
article is calculated to shatter the con- 
fidence of the common reader in the im- 
partiality, integrity and efficiency of the 
lower judiciary. 

17. If this is the effect of the article 
read as a whole, the only conclusion to 
which we can reach is that this is a con- 
tempt of a very grave type Though a 
large number of judgments of various 
Courts were referred to us, considerable 
number of them were cited on either side 
only to point out that a particular punish- 
ment is meted out and rarely substantive 
sentence under the provisions of the Con- 
tempt of Courts Act has been resorted to. 


The point relating to the quantum of 
punishment will be dealt with by us at 
the end of the iudgment We might now 
refer usefully to two judgments which 
bring into relief the quahty and nature 
of contempt when certain acts are com- 
mitted So far as the criticism against the 
iudiciary is concerned, we may refer to 
Aswini Kumar v. Arabinda Bose, AIR 
1953 SC 75. Those contempt proceedings 
were initiated by the Supreme Court 
agamst the respondent for writing an art- 
icle in the Times of India Daffy of Octo- 
ber 30, 1952 In that article, extraneous 
motives and things of policies and politics 
were alleged agamst the Supreme Court 
Judges m the matter of their desire to 
abohsh the dual system prevailing on the 
original side of some of the High Courts, 
The Supreme Court points out that if the 
article had confined itself merely to 
preach to the Courts of law the sermon 
of divine detachment, nothing was lost. 
But to impute motives and to allege that 
extraneous considerations go to the deci- 
sion of the cases by the Supreme Court, 
is bound to undermine the administration 
of iustice and is calculated to lead to 
greater mischief than can possibly be 
imagined The observations of the 
Supreme Court in that behalf may be 
quoted- 

"If an impression is created in the 
minds of the public that the Judges in 
the highest Court in the land act on 
extraneous considerations in decidmg 
cases, the confidence of the whole com- 
munity in the administration of iustice 
is bound to be undermined and no greater 
mischief than that can possibly be 
imagined ” 

Their Lordships of the Supreme Court 
clearly point out that this is not to sup- 
press all criticism agamst the judges and 
the iudiciary In fact, they quote with 
approval a passage from the judgment of 
the Privy Council in Andre Paul v Attor- 
ney-General, AIR 1936 PC 141 The ob- 
servations of Lord Atkin which are so 
often quoted in such cases are fully 
approved by the Supreme Court They 
do believe that "the path of criticism is 
a public way and the wrong-headed are 
permitted to err' therein: provided that 
members of the public abstain from im- 
puting improper motives to those_ talking 
part in the administration of justice and 
are genuinely exercising a right of critic- 
ism and not acting in malice or attempt- 
ing to impair the administration of just- 
ice, they are immune ” It is pointed out 
that "justice is not a cloistered virtue; 
she must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny 
and respectful even though out-spoken 
comments of ordinary men”. 

18. Agamst this background, it is 
pointed out that when criticism not only 
exceeds the legitimate bounds but is bas- 
ed upon a personal attack most unjustifi- 
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ed and vilification of a class of judges 
without any justification v-hatsoever 
the effect is bound to be that the prestige 
and position of the judiciary will be 
undermined In another judgment m the 
case of State of Madhya Pradesh v Reva 
Shankar AIR 19o9 SC 102 the Supreme 
Court classifies the innumerable ways by 
which attempts could be made to binder 
or obstruct the due administration of 
justice m Courts Having pointed out the 
two broad categories of contempt of 
Court they observed that where the un 
justified criticism is in substance an 
attack on inividual judges or the Court 
as a whole with or without reference to 
particular cases causing umvarrant^ 
and defamatory aspersions upon the 
character and ability of the judges such 
conduct IS puni bed as contempt for the 
reason that it tends to create distrust in 
the popular mind and impair the confid 
ence of the people in the Courts whicn 
are of prime importance to the litigan s 
in the protection of their rights and 
liberties. 

19 Several other judgments were 
brought to our notice but since they con 
tain more or less similar observations 
relating to the nature of contempt and 
the manner in which it is to be held prov 
ed It IS not necessary to duplicate refe” 
ences However %/e think that a judg 
ment of Mr Justice Bose as he then was 
In the case of Sub Judge First Class 
Hoshangabdd v Jawahar Lai Bamchand 
AIR 1940 Nag 407 may be usefully refer 
red to in the matter of approach ng the 
offence of contempt of Court and the 
view the Court should take about the 
punishment that is to be inflicted The 
learned Judge has particularly drawn 
attention to the peculiar position of the 
lower judiciary In that case Sub Judge 
First Cla^s Iloshangabad had passed a 
certain order in the Judicial proceedings 
and a party litigant wrote a threatening 
letter to him He challenged the legality 
of the act that was ordered to be done at 
the instance of the learned Judge and 
told him that he was doing so on his own 
responsibility and that the order was 
against law That step is tal en by the 
judge to cause loss to the defendant and 
if he succeeded in the appeal, the judge 
will be responsible for makiiu* good the 
entire loss When proceedings in con 
tempt of Court % ere taken out against 
thp writer of that letter the learned 
Judge points out that it is necessary to 
take a particularly serious view of such 
contempts when they relate to the 
members of the lower judiaary It would 
be better to point out the reasons thereof 
m the words of the learned Judge him 
selL 

But I feel that It Is necessary to take 
a senous view of the matter m order to 
protect Judges in the lower Courts who 
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are not as favourably situated as we are 
here and who have diificulties and ob- 
stacles to overcome from v hich we arc 
happily free also in order to leave no 
mistake or misunderstanding in the mind 
of the general public that this sort of 
attempt at intimidation will not be li^t 
Iv passed over 

20 In view of the observations cited 
from the above judgments and bearing in 
mind the circumstances of the case we 
thmk that the offence committed b\ the 
present respondent is not only of a grave 
nature but senous view requires to be 
talen thereof Judgments of conviction 
bv one Court and acquittal by the higher 
Court or a judgment of acqiuttal bv the 
lower Court and a conviction bj the 
higher Court is a routine matter m judi 
cial proceedings No grievance can be 
made simply because the judgment has 
gone against a particular party No Judge 
can ever decide a case in a manner which 
will please both sides It is because of this 
that often it is said that a compromise is 
the best manner m which a litigation 
could be terminated Then alone the 
parties feel satisfied because each has 
agreed to the final decision The duties 
of a judge are in the circumstances one 
rous and he must be in a position to dis 
charge them without any fear or favour 
Any attempt at intimidation or bulbing 
or holding out a threat of unjustified cn 
licism or an unwarranted attack under 
mining his prestige must therefore be 
pul down with a strong hand 

21 We might now consider usefully 
some references made before us to the 
arcumstances In which punishment is to 
be meted out when the offence of con 
tempt of Court appears to be committed 
Mr Manohar referred us to 1968 SC 
(Notes) No 383 in the case of Debabrato 
Bandopadhava v State of West Bengal 
Cn Appeal No 55 of 1965 dt 2 7 1963 
=A1R 1969 SC 189 He particularlv dre / 
our attention to the observations of the 
learned Judges of the Supreme Court 
that punishment under the law of con 
tempt IS called for when the lapse is deii« 
berate and is in disregard of ones duty 
and In defiance of authority To tale- 
action in an unclear case is to mal e th“ 
law of contempt do duty for other mea 
sures and is not to be encouraged Un 
doubtedly those are the only circum 
stances in which an act of contempt is not 
only looked with disfavour but is requir 
ed to be put down with a strong hand If 
the lapse is not deliberate but is bv » 
slip or by an error of judgment and that 
explanation appeals to a Court of law 
we have no doubt that in the circum 
stances the contempt should be stvled as 
technical contempt and a sincere apology 
would be enough to purge such contempt 
If the action to be taken is in the cas® of 
a deliberate lap^-e which is m disregard 
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of duty and is also m defiance of author- 
ity, then undoubtedly, appropriate 
punishment is called for. 

22. Examining now the respondent's 
article from that point of view, we find 
that the weekly newspaper Bhtz has a 
circulation of two lac copies as was stated 
at the bar on behalf of the respondent. 

It was because of a query by us that the 
answer came to be given In the context 
of calculating the harm that is done by 
such publication, the extent of publicity 
is a relevant factor It is in that conte^ 
we made tlie Query as to what w^ the 
circulation of this paper If the circula- 
tion IS to the tune of about two lac copies 
per week, it must be said that the res- 
pondent, as the editor of such a vwdely 
circulated paper, has great responsibility. 
In common man’s language, this paper 
will have to be described as a popular 
paper The more popular the paper is, the 
greater is going to be the effect of wnt- 
ing in proportion to the stabihtv, presuge 
and circulation of the paper, and the res- 
ponsibility of the editor and those who 

manage it is proportionately heightened 

Criticism from people placed in such 
position has got to be reasonable and 
must exhibit a high tone When the re» 
pondent wrote this article, it could not 
be said that he was not famihar at ail 
with the Courts, their position and th. 
law relating to contempt of Court On a 
query by us again, Mr R. Karalakar, 
learned counsel appearmg for the peti- 
tioner, referred us to a ludgment of the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court 
Shukla V Shivprasadsing, AIR 1».0' 
Madh Fra 152 He particularly emphasis- 
ed an observation of that Court that 
while considering whether the apologi' 
alone is sufficient to purge the contemm. 
the past conduct of the person accused oi 
having committed contempt and the 
nature of impugned publication must_ 
taken into account He. therefore point- 
ed out to US in that context that the res- 
pondent had previously to such 

proceedings on some occasions " 

for6, asked the learned Counsel for 
respondent to make a staternent at er 
enquiry %vith the respondent whether ne 
was in fact involved in such proceeding-i 
and what were the results thereof It was 
stated at the bar on behalf of the res 
'iPondent that on one occasion in _ 19a-. 3 
show cause notice was issued agamst, me 
respondent by this Court in Bombay, xl" 
said that some reports of a pendmg cas£> 
were published in the columns of <-his 
weekly The contempt proceedings arose 
from the publication of those reports^ 
The orieinal litigation of which 
were published, was between Chester 
Bowles, the American Ambassador on 
the one hand and Mr. R K. Karamia the 
present respondent, and one Mr Karaka 
on the other. The apology was then ten- 


dered and was accepted The other occa- 
sion was when a similar proceeding V7as 
initiated against the respondent in the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court and which 
case IS reported in Padmawati Dew v R. 
K Karamia, AIR 1963 Madh Pra 61 That 
case arose out of publication of certam 
reports even when the police investiga- 
tion was contmuing One of the points 
raised was whether publishmg such re- 
poits before the filing of the charge sheet 
amounts to an interference with the 
course of lustice The Madhya Pradesh. 
High Court then considered whether the- 
apology sent by the respondent through 
post should be accepted They held that 
it was no apology at all as no regrets 
were expressed for the wrong done. 
There was also an attempt to iustify the 
pubhcation of the material Under the 
circumstances, the respondent was fined. 
The learned Counsel for the petitioner 
Mr. N. Kamlakar, therefore, urged before 
us that here is a respondent who is not 
only the editor of a widely circulated 
paper but is fully conversant \wth the 
law of contempt He said that it is often 
said that experience is the best teacher, 
but the respondent in this case does not 
seems to have nrofited by his past experi- 
ence These circumstances are stated be- 
fore us only to point out that the lapse 
committed by the respondent could not 
be said to be an accidental shp but it 
appears to be a dehberate and calcularetJ 
assault on the dignity of the lower Courr. 
It is particularly necessary for us to 
examine this position because Mr Mano- 
har in his persuasive manner made a 
very strenuous effort to point out to us 
that the respondent is really feeling re- 
moise and this contempt should be deem- 
ed to have been purged by accepting this 
apology. We may at once point out as has 
been observed in several iudgments of 
the Supreme Court as well as in the judg- 
ment of Mr Justice Bose as he then was 
in the case o£ AIR 1940 Nag 407, that an 
apology is not a weapon of defence forg- 
ed to purge the guilty of their offences 
It is not an additional insult to be hurled 
at the heads of those who have been 
wronged It is mtended to be evidence of 
real contriteness, the manly conscious- 
ness of a wrong done, of an injury inflict- 
ed. and the earnest desire to make such 
reparation as lies in the wrong-doer s 
power. Mr. Dharmadhikari particularly 
emphasised this approach and says that 
the circumstances under which the so- 
called apology has been tendered by the 
respondent may be examined An apo- 
logy, which is unreserved, clean and 
immediately offered at the earliest oppor- 
tunity is an apology which undoubtedly 
must be given greater weight than a be- 
lated apology. If an unreserved, uncond'- 
tional and unqualified apology is no: 
tendered immediately on the realisation 
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lof the mistake committed but if after 
some discu-sion m the Courts and after 
Cettmc a possible feebng that the matte’ 
may lead to grave consequence an apo- 
logy comes to be offered it loses much of 
its grace An apology which as Mr 
Justice Bose as he then was says should 
be evidence of real contnteness and 
manlv consciousness of the wrong done 
it ceases to be so if it is belated and f 
becomes instead to borrov/ the language 
of Mr Justice Bose again the cringing 
of a coward shivering at the prospect of 
the stem hand of lustice about to descend 
upon head '\^en v.e examined the 
circumstances under which the apology 
comes to be tendered m this case wc find 
thdt the so-called apology tendered on the 
first day of hearing namely July 30 1963 
as not an unreserved and unconditional 
apology at all In the first paragraph of 
the aflida\it filed on that day there is 
an attempii to e'^plain the circumstances 
urder \/hich the article came to be wnt 
ten. That portion may smack of an 
attempt to justify but it is at once ex- 
plained that the respondent without en- 
tering into any lengthy discussion of the 
article o’ attempting to justify the same 
was tendering an apologir When we sav 
that the apology tendered does not 
appear to be an unreserved and uncondt 
tional apology it would be better to 
quote the wording of the respondent him 
self so that v hat it contains may bo 
notified the words used by the res- 
pondent himself. 

\\ithout entering into any lengths 
discussion of the article or attempting to 
justify the same I hereby tender my un- 
qualified apology to your Lordships for 
ans V ord sentence or para which may 
be construed as contempt of Court and 
pray that sour Lordships may be pleased 
to accept the same and discharge the rul® 
n «i. 

23 WTien this Bench was seized of 
this matter and the case opened on 
August 19 1968 we told Mr Manohar 
that the apology which we have quoted 
above does not appear to us to be the 
1 ind of unreserved and unconditional 
apologs that is expected from a wrong 
doer who really feels remorse He does 
not exhibit ans whore the consaousnes* 
that he has done a wrong He docs not 
plainls admit his responsibility for Ih** 
-wTong and show the preparedness to 
minimise that wrong or to wash awa> 
the effect of bis conduct by an unqualifi- 
ed unreserved and sincere apology 
UTiat he savs at best is that he is ten- 
denng an unqualified apology for an-' 
v ord sentence or para which may ^ 
construed as contempt of Court By 
necessary implication and after reading 
this affidavit as a whole the impression 
that is created is that the respondent 
does not think that there was anything 


objectionable in the article He does no8 
admit that he has done a wrong which is 
to be retrieved by repentance What he 
-ays IS that for any word sentence or 
para which may be construed as con- 
tempt of Court he has an apology to 
tender When we told Mr Manohar of 
what we think of such an apology Mr 
Manohar said that he had tendered an- 
other apology at the beginning of the 
day which in the circumstances could 
not be circulated m the papers earlier 
He therefore brought to our notice an- 
other apology As luck would have it 
even this affidavit of the apology had the 
same wording wluch we may reproduce 
I further tender and convey my un- 
qualified unreserved and unconditional 
apolc«v to their Lordships and the mem- 
bers of the judiciary for any word 
sentence passage or paragraph in the said 
articles v/hich may construe as contempt 
of Court 

Here the improvement only consists ol 
referring to the members of the judiciary 
at large and the addition of one more ad- 
jective namely unreserved In thq 
operative part it had again reference to 
the same position namely that the apo- 
logy is tendered for any v/ord sentence 
passage or paragraph m the said article 
which may be construed as contempt of 
Court Since this was not materially 
different we o'ked Mr Manohar how is 
this apology different from the first Mr 
Manohar said that there appeared to be 
a typing mistake which was immediately 
corrected The present apology is as 
follows 


I further tender and convey my un- 
qualific-d unreserved and unconditional 
apology to their Lordships and the S-Iem- 
bers of the Judiciary for every word 
sentence passage or paragraph appearing 
m the ’:aid article and plead gmltv to ti? 
charge 


We Viiill not make any fetish at all of th» 
tv ping error that crept in the second 
apology which was first filed in Court in 
the beginning of the day on August 19 
1968 and we accept the word of Mr 
Manohar as representing the truth We 
will assume that the last apology whicn 
we have quoted above was the second 
apology tendered by the respondent on 
the 19th of August 1968 when the hear- 
ing of this case began before in thf* 
Bench The only question that remains 
to be considered is whether this apology 
winch is tendered on the 19th of August, 
1963 should be accepted and should bs 
deemed enough to purge the contempt 
tnat IS committed 

24 It may now be appropnate to 
rater to the approach of Mr Manohar in 
the matter of punishment in contempt 
pro<»edirgs Both sides refer to several 
decided judgments which are reportei 
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By a statistical survey of these judg- 
ments, Mr Manohar said that, in most 
of the cases, the apology was accepted as 
' sufficient amends. In gross cases, the 
punishment was that only a fine was im- 
posed We are aware that the contempt 
proceedings are a special type of proceed- 
ings where summary justice is meted out. 
This proceeding is to be sparingly used 
only when the gravity of the occasion 
demands it. However, a statistical ap- 
proach to punishment could not be 
considered to be either proper or ludicial 
approach The punishment in any case fot 
the matter of that is primarily a matter 
of discretion When the Legislature lays 
down that a particular offence is punisn- 
able upto a certain punishment in the 
form of substantive sentence as well as 
fine, a wide margin is available to the 
Courts to exercise their discretion This 
discretion is judiaaUy exercised and the 
punishment meted out has got to be com- 
mensurate with the occasion that de- 
mands the exercise of jurisdiction Un- 
doubtedly, the punishment should not oa 
undulv harsh or severe, but it also need 
not be so light as to create an impressioa 
that whatever the gravity of the offence, 
one could always escape lightly A norm 
is, therefore, to be struck by exaimnmg 
the facts and circumstances of a particu- 
lar case. It is only against this back- 
ground that we think that we have be- 
fore us a contemner who has mdulged 
himself into a most unwarranted ^d 
most unhealthy critidsm of an entire 
class of Judges, namely, ^he lower judi- 
ciary He has given to this unwarranted 
criticism of very_ wide pubUcity because 
his paper is widely circulated paper, 
''^en it was brought to his notice by a 
show cause notice that he has comiratted 
a contempt and why action should not 
be taken against him, he has not come 
before the Court with the kind of genu- 
ine remorse accompanied by _ unreserved 
apology which alone is the khid of 
iogy that is given due consideration by 
Courts. When he realised the possib.e 
grave consequences on the second occa- 
sion, he comes forward with an apology 
which for the first time suggests that he 
(the respondent) is admitting that he has 
done a wrong When a belated apology 
comes from a person, who is an experi- 
enced journalist and who claims to pe 
the head of a popular weekly and wno 
had on two previous occasions knoiTO 
what contempt proceedings are, we do 
not think that even the belated apologv 
should be considered as indication of rwl 
contriteness It had its origin more in the 
fear of consequences that might be met- 
ed out to him rather than in any genuine 
feeling of remorse for haifng unneces- 
sarily bestowed harm and injury upon 
the members of the lower judiciary. In 
the circumstances, we think that tne 
1970 Cri.L.I. 13. 


apology tendered by the respondent 
should not be accepted Accordingly we 
do not accept that apology. In the circum- 
stances which we have described above, 
we are of the opinion that this case calls 
for a sentence which will be commensu- 
rate with the nature of the harm done 
by the article. 

25. We accordingly convict the res- 
pondent under section 3 of the Contempt 
of Courts Act and sentence him to suffer 
simple imprisonment for 15 days and- to 
pay a fine of Es 2000/-. In default of pay- 
ment of fine, he will suffer further simple 
imprisonment for 15 days The respond- 
ent is given three weeks’ time to pay the 
fine as well as to surrender himself. 

26. At this stage Mr. Manohar, learn- 
ed Counsel for the respondent, prays for 
leave to appeal to the Supreme Court 
which IS refused. 

Order accordingly. 


1970 CRI. L. J. 193 (¥ol. 76, 0. N. 42) = 
AIR 1970 ALLAHABAD 119 (V 57 C 12) 
D. P. UNIYAL AND C B CAPOOR JJ. 

Chandi Prasad, Apphcant v. Chaudhari 
Chandra Pratap Singh, Opposite Party. 

Criminal Revn No 269 of 1966, D/-6-3- 
1968 against judgment of Addl S. J. 
Basti, D/-17-2-1966 

(A) Criminal P, C, (1898), S. 146 (1) — 
Reference of dispute to Civil Court — In 
judging whether Magistrate had sufficient 
groimd what has to be seen is substance 
and not form of order of reference — 
Order disclosing that Magistrate found it 
difficult to decide on question of possession 
— Held, it could not be said that order 
of reference was incompetent. (Para 8) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 146 (1-B) 
and (1-D) — Order under S. 146 (1-B) pas- 
sed after adopting finding of civil Court 
on question of possession referred to it — 
It is no more open to party to assail order 
of reference to Civil Court. (Para 10) 

(C) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 146 (1-B), 
(1-D) and 439 — Order of Magistrate 
under S. 146 (1-B) — It cannot be set 
aside in revision: AIR 1963 Pat 243 (FB) 
held impliedly overruled by AIR 1966 SC 
1888. 

The finding given by the Civil Court 
in pursuance of the provision of sun- 
section (1-B) of Section 146 is a finding 
of a Court of civil juiisdiction, and as 
such, it is not subject to the j'unsdiction 
of criminal court In so far as sub-sec- 
tion (1-D) bars appeal from such finding 
and prohibits review or revision of such 
finding, it clearly envisages that in so far 
as the order of the Magistrate is based 
on the finding of Civil Court the same 
cannot be interfered with in any way. 

BM/FM/A773/69/RSK/B 
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The order being an integral part of that 
finding cannot be set aside in revision 
AIR 1963 Pat 243 (FB) held impliedly 
overruled by AIR 1966 SC 1888 (Para 12) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1967) 1967 All LJ 6« = ILR 
(1967) 2 All 386 Guru Prasad 
Pandey v State * 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 1888 (V 53) = 

1966 All LJ 1122 “1966 Cri LJ 
1514 Ram Chandra Agarwal v 
State of U P 

(1963) AIR 1963 Pat 243 (V 50) = 

1963 (2) Cn U 25 (FB) Raja 
Singh \ Mahendra Singh 12 

(1899) 1899 AC 626 = 68 U PC 
148 Madden \ Nelson and Fort 
Sheppard Railway 10 

B C Saxena and K C Saxena for 

Applicant A G A for Opp Party 
UNI\AL J — This application in re- 
vision arises out of proceedings under Sec- 
tion 145 Crimmal P C and is directed 
against an order passed by the Magistrate 
in terms of Section 146 (l-B) of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure 
2 The dispute related to a plot of 
land which each party claimed to be in 
his excluaivc possession. On being satis- 
fied that there was an apprehension of the 
breach ol the peace in respect of the land 
in question the Magistrate attached the 
property and followed the procedure laid 
down m sab-clause (1) of Section 145 Cn- 
tidnal P C After perusing the written 
statement* alTidavits and other documents 
filed by the parties concerned the Magis- 
trate came to the conclusion that it was 
a fit case wmch should be referred to the 
Cml Court under sub-section (1) of Sec- 
tion 146 Criminal P C The parties were 
directed to appear before the Cml Court 
and they adduced evidence in support of 
their respective claims as respects of the 
fact of Dosses«ion of the subject of dis- 
pute The Cml Court recorded a finding 
that the opposite party was m possession 
of the disputed pVat ow the date of the 
preliminary order as also two months next 
before the date of such order 


3 On receipt of the finding of the 
Cml Court the Magistrate proceeded to 
dispose of the proceeding under Sec 146 
(l-B) Criminal P C in conformity with 
the decision of the Cml Court and passed 
an order directing the delivery of posses- 
sion to the opposite party 

4 The applicant filed a revision in the 
Court of the Sessions Judge against the 
order of the Magistrate but the same was 
dismissed He then came up in revision 
to this Court and the matter was heard 
by our brother Rajeshwari Prasad J who 
observed that in view of the Division 
Bench decision of this Court in Guru 
Prasad Pandey v State 1967 All LJ 649 
an order passed by the Magistrate in con- 
formity with the decision of the Civil 


Court was not amenable to the revisional 
junsdirtion of the Sessions Judge and the 
High Court He was however of the 
wew that it was not clear from the said 
decision whether what was intended was 
to lay down that no revision petition was 
entcrtamable against the order of the 
Magistrate or whether it was intended 
that the correctness of the finding of the 
Civil Court was not liable to be challenged 
by way of revision He therefore direct- 
ed the case to be laid before a larger 
Bench for decision and that is how the 
matter has come before us 

5 The learned counsel for the appli- 
cant advanced three contentions before 
us first that the Magistrate had no juris- 
diction to make the reference to the Civil 
Court Secondly that if it was showm 
that the reference made by the Magis 
trate to the Civil Court was itself illegal 
the order passed by him under Sec 146 
(l-B) would become vitiated and the High 
Court was entitled to interfere in revi- 
sion Lastly It was contended that the 
order of the Magistrate which was based 
on the finding recorded by the Civil 
Court was liable to be challenged by way 
of revision 

6 Before we proceed to examine the 
above contentions it is necessary to read 
the relevant provisions of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure 

7 Section 146 Cnmmal P C as am- 
ended by Act 26 of 1955 is as follows 

146(1)— If the Magistrate is of 
opinion that none of the parties was then 
in such possession or is unable to decide 
as to which of them was then in such 
possession, of the subject of dispute he 
may attach it and draw up a statement of 
the facts of the case and forward the re- 
cord of the proceeding to a Civil Court oP 
competent jurisdiction to decide the 
question wJiether any and which of the 
parties was m possession of the subject 
of dispute at the date of the order as ex- 
plained in sub-section (4) of S 145 and 
he shah direct the parties to appear 
before the Cml Court on a date to be 
fixed by him 

Provided that 

(l;A) On receipt of any such reference 
the Civil Court shall peruse the evidence 
on re«)rd and take such further evidence 
as may be produced by the parties res- 
pectively consider the effect of all suen 
evidence and after hearing the parties 
decide the question of possession so re- 
ferred to it 

(l-B) The Cml Court shall as far as 
may be practicable wnthm a period of three- 
montns irom the date of the appearance 
of the parties before it conclude the in- 
quiry and transmit its finding together 
yotb the record of the proceeding to the 
Magistrate by whom the reference was 
made and fhe Magistrate shall, on receipt 
uiereof proceed to dispose of the pro- 
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ceeding under Section 146 in conformity 
wilb the decision of the Civil Court 

(l-C) 

(1-D) No appeal shall he from any 
finding of the Civil Court given on a re- 
ference under this section, nor shall any 
review or revision of any such finding be 
allowed 

(1-E) An order under this section shall 
be subiect to any subsequent decision of 
a -Court of competent lurisdiction 

8. It will be seen that the Code envis- 
ages two situations in which a Magistrate 
may decide to make a reference to the 
Civil Court in a proceeding under Sec- 
tion 145, Criminal P. C . 

(i) if he IS of opinion that none of the 
parties is proved to be m possession of the 
subject of dispute; or 

(li) if he is unable to decide as to which 
of them was in such possession 
In the instant case the Magistrate, it ap- 
pears, was unable to decide as to which 
of the two parties was in possession of the 
subject of dispute and he, therefore, con- 
sidered it to be a fit case to be referred 
to the Civil Court for recording a finding 
on the question of possession It is true 
that he did not, in so many words, state 
that he was making the reference because 
of his inability to determine as to which of 
the parties was in possession of the subiect 
of dispute Nonetheles, it is perfectly plain 
from the order passed by him that he 
found difficulty in reaching a definite con- 
clusion as to which of them was really in 
possession Under the circumstances he 
was, in our opinion, perfectly lustified in 
making a reference to the Civil Court 
In judgmg whether the Magistrate had 
sufficient ground to refer the dispute to 
the Civil Court, what has to be seen is 
the substance and not the form of the 
order The jurisdiction of a Magistrate 
to refer the question of possession for 
decision to the Civil Court arises as soon 
as he is unable to make up his mind as to 
which of tiic parties was in possession on 
the relevant dates It cannot be said that 
the order of reference passed by the 
Magistrate in terms of sub-section (1) of 
Section 146 was incompetent We, there- 
fore, overrule the first contention and 
hold that the Magistrate had acted legally 
in referring the dispute to the Civil Court 
for decision 

9. As regards the second contention, 
whether it is open to a party to challenge 
tbe order of reference made by the 
Magistrate under sub-section (1) of Sec- 
tion 146 by way of revision, we think that 
the answer must be in the affirmative_ In 
the present case, however, the point raised 
is purely academic inasmuch as the ap- 
plicant did not file any revision against the 
said order of the Magistrate 

10. It remains however to consider 
whether it is open to a party to assail the 
validity of the order of reference after 


the Civil Court has recorded a finding on 
the question of possession and that finding 
has been adopted by the Magistrate by 
passing an order under sub-section (1-B) 
of Section 146, Criminal P C Prima 
facie, it seems to us that such a course 
would result in defeating the purpose 
which the law seeks to achieve, namely, 
to expeditiously dispose of the proceedings 
under Section 145, Criminal P C Apart 
from the fact that the aggrieved party 
has a right and opportunity to file a revi- 
sion against the order of the Magistrate 
making the reference to the Civil Court 
at the time when it was made, theie is 
the further fact that the applicant having 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Court and contested the case before it, it 
would be contrary to the provisions of 
sub-section (l-D) of Section 146 to peimit 
a party to challenge the finding of the 
Civil Court by an indirect method If 
once It IS held that the finding of the 
Civil Court IS not subiect to an appeal or 
to a review or revision, then it must 
follow that a party cannot be allowed to 
do that indirectly which he is prohibited 
from doing directly (See Madden v 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard Railway, 1899 
AC 626 

11. Coming to the last contention 
advanced by the learned counsel for the 
applicant, we are of opinion that the 
order passed by the Magistrate in terms 
of sub-section (1-B) of Section 146 can- 
not be assailed in revision in so far as 
that order is in conformity with the find- 
ing of the Civil Court By sub-sec- 
tion (1-D) of Section 146 the legislature 
has put an embargo on appeal being 
filed against the finding of the Civil Court 
made on a reference under that section 
The legislature has also barred the juris- 
diction of the Criminal Court to review 
or revise any such finding of the Civil 
Court It was said that the finding given 
by the Civil Court had merged in the 
order of the Magistrate and was no 
longer the decision of a Civil Court, but 
was in fact order of the Criminal Court, 
which is subiect to the revisional juris- 
diction of the Sessions Judge and the 
High Court There is an obvious fallacy 
in this argument. The Magistrate while 
acting in pursuance of sub-section (1-B) 
of Section 146 does not exercise his own 
ludgment but rather accepts and adopts 
the finding given by the Civil Court as 
final and conclusive, so that the finding 
of the Civil Court is an integral part of 
the order of the Magistrate with the 
result that the order of the Magistrate 
cannot be set aside without disturbing 
the finding of the Civil Court Indeed, 
the finding of the Civil Court is insepar- 
able from the order of the Magistrate 
Take away the finding and the order of 
the Magistrate ceases to exist How can 
it then be argued ivith any show of rea- 
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son that althoueh the findinK of the 
Civil Court IS immune from attack, the 
•order of the Magistrate based on such 
■finding is liable to be set aside by way 
of revi^on’’ 

12 The learned counsel referred to 
the case of Raia Singh \ Hahendca 
Singh AIR 1963 Pat 243 (FBI m support 
of his argument that an order of the 
Magistrate passed in terns ot 
tion (1 B) of Section 146 can be interfer 
ed with by the High Court in 
oi its revisional lurisdiction Dealing 
with this question r.fisra J observed 
In my opimon howeier sub 
tion (1 B1 cannot be read in that tom 
If die legislature intended to curtail the 
power of the High Court in regard *o 
the order passed under Section 146 
Cr P C there should have been ^de by 
side an amendment ot Sections 4» ard 
439 of the Code The same not having 
been done sub section (1 Dl roust be 
given a narrow interpretation so as to 
confine it only to the^ finding of Ih^ 
Civil Court as such and not to extend it 
to the position which results when such 
a finding has been adopted by the 
Magistrate and order passed upon its 
ba^is 

With great re pect the reasoning adopt 
ed by the learned Judges of the Patna 
High Court seems to us to be based on a 
misconception The learned Judges seem 
ed to think that the bar created by sub- 
section (1 Dl was in re pact of the find 
»ng ot the Civil Court only The provi 
swns of the Code of the Criminal Pro 
cedure relate to procedure in respect I 
cnnunal matters such as investigation, 
inquiry trial or right of appeal or revi 
Sion etc The Code does not and canno 
make provision for a right of appeal or 
revision against a finding or order of the 
Civil Court That is a matter whi'-n 
falls within the exclusive province of the 
C^e of Civil Procedure The learned 
Judges t ere misled into thinking tha 
the Oval Court recoroing a finding t 
terms of Section 146 Cr P C was ex 
ercising a cnnunal jurisdiction and no 
a avil jurisdicUon. At page 246 of their 
ludgment the learned Judges said — 

It is true no doubt that against i 
finding of the Civil Court no appeal review 
or revision will he under the Code of Civil 
Proc^ure inasmuch as the Civil Cou t 
while adjudicating a reference made bv 
the Magistrate does not act as a Civd 
Court mdependently but only records 
a finding as a tribunal which in itself 
will not be operative unless it Is adopt 
ed by the Magistrate although the latter 
IS bound to act m conformity with it 
The above view of the lea-ned Judges 
of the Patna High Court is clearl> unteu 
able m view of the deasion of the 
Supreme Court In Ram Chandra Agarwjl 
V State of U P 1966 AH U 1122 * 
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(AIR 1966 SC 1B88) Mudholkar J 
spealong for the Court stated as follows 

ho doubt the Magistrate while dis 
charging his function under the Code at 
Cnnunal Procedure under Section 115 
11 ) would be exercising his criminal 
lunsdiction because that is the only kind 
of jurisdiction which the Court confers 
upon tht Magistrate but when the Magis 
trate refers the question to a Civil Court 
he does not confer a part of his cnnunal 
junsdiction upon the Civil Court There 
is no provision under which he can clothe 
a ^urt or a tribunal which is not specih 
ed xn the Cnminal Procedure Code vviin 
criminal jurisdict n 

There can therefore be no doubt that, 
the finQing given by the Civil Court ini 
pursuance of the provi ion of sub-sec 
tion (I S) of Section 146 is a finding of a 
Court of civil mnsdiction and as sucti 
It IS not subject to the jurisdiction 
Criminal Court In so far as sub sec , 
tion (1 D) bars appeal from such findingi 
and prohibits review or revision of sucn] 
finding It clearly envisages that in sc 
far a* the order of the Magistrate is ba^ . 
ed on the finding of the Civil Court the 
ame cannot be interfered with in any 
order being an integral parti 
of that finding cannot be set aside in revx 
Sion 

13 We are therefore of the opinion 
that the points raised by the learned 
counsel for the applicant are without 
merit and must fail 

24 The revision application Is with 
out merit and is accordingly dismissed 
Revision dismissed 


1970 CRI L J I9B (Yol 76 C H iS)**-* 
AIR 197D ALL^niBAP 122 (V 57 C 13) 
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Babboo Applicant v State Opposite 
Part'^ 

Cnrnmai Revm No 1743 of 1967 D/ 
18 ** 19G9 against order o* S J Allaha 
bad D/ 18 9 19b7 

(A) Prevention of Food Adulteraljoa 
'\ef (1954) Section 13 — Sample ot Cow’s 
milk — Schedule of time lor deterioration 
— Sample kept according to Rules — 
Sample retains its character and is cap 
able of analysis for 10 months — • Prose 
cution before 10 months — Accused heW 
not deprived of benefit of Section 13 - 
1968 Atf LJ 916 Not foil 

Sample of Cow s milk to v hich nece= 
quantity of formaline has b^n 
added according to Rules and v hich has 
been kept In norma! circumstances 
retains its character and is capable at 
being Usefully analysed for a period ot 
about ten months (Para 4) 

G1^HM/C976/69"/NNH/D 
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Hence, where the accused from whom 
the sample of Cow’s milk was taken, was 
nought to be prosecuted after six months 
before the expiry of 10 months from the 
date on which the sample was collect- 
ed, it could not be said that the accused 
was deprived of an opportunity to avail 
himself of the benefit of the provisions 
contained in Section 13, if the necessary 
precautions prescribed by the Rules foi 
preserving the same have been takea 
Cr. Rev. No 1612 of 1962, D/- 30-9-1965 
(All). FoU; AIR 1967 SC 970. Disting , 
1968 All LJ 916 held not correctly decid- 
ed and Not Foil (Para 4) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Rules (1955), Rule 20 — Rule as to ad- 
dition of preservative mandatory. 

Where the prosecution failed to esta- 
blish that the necessary preservative was 
added to the sample, it could not be said 
as to what may have happened to the 
sample by the time it was examined by 
the Public Analyst, and no reliance on 
the result of the analysis by the Public 
Analyst can be placed for sustaming the 
conviction (Para o) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1968) 1968 All LJ 916 = 1969 
All Cri R 172, Net Ram v State 3, 4 
(1967) AIR 1967 SC 970 (V 54) = 

1967 Cri LJ 939, Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi v Ghisa Ram 4 
(1965) Cri Revn No 1612 of 1962, 

Dj- 30-9-1965 (All), Gokul Chand 
v State 4 

P. S Misra, for Applicant; Government 
Advocate, for Opposite Party. 

ORDER; — This is a revision by one 
Babboo who stands convicted for the 
offence pumshable under Section 16 of 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act, hereinafter referred to as the Act 

2. The prosecution case was that, on 
the morning of the 21st of July, 1966, 
the applicant was found on the Rewa 
Road near village Sarangpur, within the 
iurisdiction of police station Ghurpur 
in the district of Allahabad, transport- 
ing cow's milk for sale, sample where- 
of was purchased by Sri B L Sharma, 
a Food Inspector, and, on examination 
of the said sample by the Public Analyst, 
the same was found deficient in non-fatty 
sohd contents The applicant pleaded 
not guHtv and stated that he was trans- 
porting the milk for his own use and not 
for sale The learned Magistrate accept- 
ed the prosecution case, rejected the 
defence and convicted the applicant, 
awarding him rigorous imprisonment for 
a period of one year An appeal to the 
learned Sessions Judge having failed the 
applicant filed this revision 

3. At the hearing of this revision 
learned counsel for the applicant raised 
two substantial points The first was 
that, by reason of delay in starting the 
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prosecution of the apphcant, the appli- 
cant was deprived of the valuable right 
conferred on him by the provisions con- 
tained in Section 13 of the Act to get the 
sample analysed by the Director of the 
Central Food Laboratory because by the 
time the applicant learnt of his pro- 
secution the sample must have deteriorat- 
ed to such an extent that it would have 
defied analysis Reliance in support of 
this contention, was placed by learned 
counsel on my decision in the case of 
Net Ram v State, 1968 All LJ 916 The 
second point raised by learned counsel 
was that, on the material on record it 
could not appropriately be held that 
when the Food Inspector took the sample 
he added thereto the necessary quantity 
of formaline as required by the rules 
framed under the Act Having heard 
learned counsel for the parties I am of 
the opinion that, whilst the first conten- 
tion must be negatived, the second must 
be accepted and this revision must be 
allowed 

4. The facts relevant to the first con- 
tention are that the sample in question 
was taken on the 21st of July, 1966 The 
report of the Public Analyst is dated the 
3rd of November, 1966 The complaint 
filed by the Food Inspector, which was 
duly forwarded to the Court of the 
Magistrate concerned, is dated the 30th 
of November, 1966 The case wa? 
registered and, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1966, summons was directed to be 
issued to the apphcant requiring the ap- 
plicant to appear on the 27th of December, 
1966 Nothing appears to have been done , 
by the office of the learned Magistrate 
in compliance with the above order with 
the result that, on the 27th of December, 
1966, the learned Magistrate passed 
another order for the issuance of fresh 
summons requiring the applicant to ap- 
pear on the 22nd of February, 1967 and 
on the latter date the applicant appear- 
ed in Court for the first time Keeping 
in view the fact that the sample in ques- 
tion was alleged to have been taken 
from the applicant on the 21st of July, 
1966, it was urged that more than six 
months had passed by the time the ap- 
plicant had the opportunity to avail him- 
self of the benefit of the provisions con- 
tained in Section 13 of the Act and the 
sample must have deteriorated and 
analysis thereof by the Director of the 
Central Food Laboratory must have been 
rendered useless. This case is no doubt 
fully covered by the decision recorded 
by me in the case of 1968 All LJ 916 
(supra), in which I applied the schedule 
of time in regard to deterioration of curd 
which had been accepted by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Delhi V. Ghisa Ram, AIR 1967 SC 
970 on the basis of evidence given by one 
Dr. Satya Prakash. Mr Girdhar Malaviya, 
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appearing for the State however dre v 
mv attention to the decision recorded b/ 

D S Mathur J on the 30lh of Septem 
her 1965 in Criminal Revn No 1612 at 
1962 (All) Gokul Chand v State in sup- 
port of the contention that in case of 
cov. s milk to which the necessary 
Quantity of formaline had been added 
and which had been kept in normal 
circumstances the sample retains it» 
character and is capable of being use 
fully analysed for a period of about te*' 
months A perusal of the judgment 
makes it clear that the above conclj 
Sion was recorded by brother Mathur 
after a thorough investigation into ht 
question and if 1 may say so with res- 
pect I see no reason why the said con- 
clusion should not be accented as correct 
and followed in cases dealing with cow i 
milk After reading the material set 
forward by brother Mathur in support 
of the conclusion recorded by him I have 
no hesitation in recording my feelin.. 
that in accepting in regard to milk th 
schedule of time accepted by 
Supreme Court m regard to curd in the 
case of AIR 1967 SC 970 (supra) I com- 
mitted an error and that the schedule of 
time which should be applied to cases of 
milk should be the one incorporated oy 
brother Mathur in Criminal Revn No 
1612 of 1962 D/- 30-9-1965 (All) It .s 
unfortunate that the above decision 
even though approved for reporting doc-i 
not appear to have been reported m an / 
lav. reports even though more than thr«.e 
years have passed since it was record- 
ed If this decision had been reporte<l 
Of had otherwise been brought to my 
notice when I decided the case of 1963 
All LJ 916 (supra) my conclusion I 
(rust w-ould have been m line with the 
result of a thorough investigation into 
th** matter by brother Mathur m Cn 
mmal Revn No 1612 of 1962 D/- 30-9 
ll9t>5 (All) referred to above Therefore* 
|in the present case since only about six 
^months had passed since the date on 
(Which the sample of milk was coUecte I 
by the Food Inspector I am unable to 
[accept that the sample was bound to 
ha\e deteriorated by the time the accuj- 
(ed had the opportunity to avail hmiseU 
of the benefit of the proiisions contain- 
ed m Section 13 of the Act The firs* 
contention must therefore fail 

5 As regards the next contention 
learned counsel for the State conced s 
that apart from such statements of the 
Food Inspector as are on record ther-* 
IS no other material on record to max** 
out that the required quantity of forma- 
line was added to the sample of milk 
purchased by the Food Inspector fro n 
the applicant There is no controversy 
that none of the three bottles into whicn 
the “ample was divided was before lha 
Court A perusal of Ihe provisions con- 
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tamed in Section 11 of the Act makes 
It clear that of the three containers Info 
whidi the sample is divided one is hand- 
ed over to the person from whom the 
purchase is made another is sent for 
analysis to the Public Analvst and th** 
third container is retained by the Food 
Inspector for production in case any legal 
proce^ings are taken or for analysis by 
the Director of the Central Food Labora- 
tory under sub-section (2) of Section 13 
of the Act as the case may be In the 
case tefore me the third container which 
the Food Inspector must have retained for 
production in case any legal proceedings 
were taken was however not produCvJ 
by the Food Inspector at the tnal During 
the course of his examination-in-chlef 
the Food Inspector Sn B L Sharma 
made a statement that he had added pre- 
servative to the sample purchased by 
him He did not mention the substance 
which he had added as preservative nor 
the quantity or proportion thereof The 
matter was pursued m cross-examina- 
tion and the Food Inspector stated that 
there was nothing on the record of the 
file with him to indicate that preserva- 
tive had been added to the sample pur- 
chased by him He stated that m the 
labels which are pasted on the con- 
tainers a mention is made of the preser- 
vative which 15 added but he confessed 
that he had before him neither any label 
nor any container If he had retained 
the third container and brought the 
same with him whilst the tnal was go- 
ing on and had produced the same the 
label thereon would have disclosed the 
fact of the adding of preservative as also 
the nature and quantity of the preserva- 
tive actually added Learned counsel 
(or the State has been unable to place 
before me any material which might 
furnish any explanation for this omis- 
sion on the part of the Food Inspector 
1 am thus left with the bald statement 
made by the Food Inspector more than 
ten months after the date on which he 
had purchased the sample of milk that 
he had added preservative to the sample 
purchased by him I find it impossible 
to accept that the Food Inspector remem- 
bered as a fact the adding of preserva- 
tive to the sample purchased by him 
from the applicant after a lapse of such a 
long time It appears mamfest that dur- 
ing this long period in his capacity as 
Food Inspector he must have taken 
samples in numerous cases and the best 
that can be said about his assertion that 
he had In fact added preservative in the 
case in question is that this assertion was 
merely the result of belief that he must 
have done so and not the result of actual- 
ly remembering as a fact that he had 
done so on the date and lime when he pur- 
chased the sample In question The pro- 
visions contained in Rule 20 are manda- 
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jtorY and I find it impossible to accept 
that the prosecution has established com- 
j-pliance with the rule. Failure on the 
'part of the prosecution to establish that 
‘the necessary preservative was added 
(Would lead to the result that it cannot 
jbe said as to what may have happened 
to the sample by the time it was examin- 
ed by the Public Analyst, and no reliance 
on the result of the analysis by the 
[Public Analyst can, therefore, be placed 
[for sustaining the conviction of the ap- 
plicant. 

G. Accordingly this revision is allow- 
ed and the comdction of the applicant 
and the sentence of one year’s R. 1. 
awarded to him are set aside. The ap- 
plicant is on bail He need not sur- 
render. His bail bonds are discharged 

Revision allowed. 


1970 CRI. L. J. 199 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 54) = 
AIR 1970 ANDHRA PRADESH 47 
(V 57 C 7) 

SHARFUDDIN AHMED 
AND VENKATESWARA RAO, JJ. 

In re, P. Bapanaiah, Accused Petitioner. 

Criminal Revn Case No. 26 of 1967; 
Criminal Revn. Petn. No 24 of 1967, 
D/- 24-11-1967, from order of Principal 
S, J.; Hyderabad at Secunderabad, D/- 
31-10-1966. ^ „ 

(A) Defence of India Act (1962), S. 3 
tl) — Defence of India (Part XII-A, Gold 
Control) Rules (1962), R. 126-A — Rules 
nre within rule-making power conferred 
by S. 3 (1) — ^Burden of proving invalidity 
■of Rules lies on person who challenges 
their validity. 

The Gold Control Rules do serve some, 
at least, of the purposes mentioned in 
Section 3 (1) of the Act and are conse- 
quently not in excess of the rule-making 
powers of the Central Government 

(Para 8) 

The power conferred under S 3 (1) 
to make rules can be exercised by the 
Central Government if only it is neces- 
sary or expedient to do so for securing 
any one or more of the objects specifi- 
■ed therein. The connection that is requir- 
ed to be established between the rules 
framed and the purposes prescribed 
under S. 3 (1) must be a real one and 
not far-fetched, pioblematical, hypotheti- 
•cal or too remote though it need not 
necessarily be proximate. (Para 6) 

There is a real connection between the 
purposes mentioned in Section 3 dl and 
the objects sought to be achieved by the 
Gold Control Rules The control, under 
Rule 126-P (2), on possession etc , of 

gold even by pri vate individuals may not 

BL/KL/A810/68/YPB/B 
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directly promote the defence of India or 
the other objects enumerated in S 3 (1) 
but it does certainly and substantially 
help the Government in securing some at 
least of those obiects as the rules do pro- 
mote, though indirectly but not remote- 
ly, the defence of India and the main- 
tenance of supplies essential to the life 
of the community Since the Legislature 
has considered framing of rules neces- 
sary for controllmg the possession etc. of 
the subjects mentioned in item 33 of Sec- 
tion p (2), the burden of proving the in- 
validity of the Rules lies heavily on the 
person who challenges the validity of the 
Rules. AIR 1966 Bom 70 and AIR 1962 
SC 316, Rel. on (Para 6) 

(B) Defence of India Act (1962), S. 3 
(2) — Scope — Sub-section does not con- 
fer any additional power — It is subject 
to limitation imposed by sub-section (1). 

The rule-making power conferred by 
sub-section (2) of S 3 is subject to the 
same limitations as are imposed by sub- 
section (Ij of Section 3 as the clauses 
thereunder are only illustrative of the 
matters pertaining to which rules could be 
framed The Legislature simply sought to 
give guidance to the Central Government 
by means of this sub-section, on the 
question as to what it can do for secur- 
ing the purposes mentioned in sub-sec- 
tion (1) Section 3 (2) would neither add 
to nor take away the powers conferred 
by Section 3 (1) The mere fact that 
rules are framed in relation to one or 
other of the subjects mentioned m sub- 
section (2) does not by itself render them 
valid if they are not referable to the 
powers conferred on the Central Govern- 
ment by sub-section (1). (Obiter). 

(Para 9) 

(C) Constitution of India, Arts. 21, 22, 
352 (1), 359 (1) — Defence of India, (Part 
XII-A Gold Control) Rules (1962), R. 126-P 
(2) and (4) — Person charged with 
offence under Rule 126-P (2) — Cannot 
take recourse to Court during period of 
emergency, even if his rights under Arti- 
cle 21 are infringed. 

(Para II) 

(D) Defence of India (Part XII-A Gold 

Control) Rules (1962), Rule 126-P (4) 

read with R. 126-P (2) — Criminal P. C. 
(1898), Ss. 5, 260, 262 (2) — Summary 
trials — Sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding three months under S. 262 (2) 
— ^Applies only to offences under S. 260 
and not to offences under any special 
enactment — Rule 126-P (2) cannot bo 
questioned on that ground — Rule 126-P 
(4) prescribes procedure — Rule 126-P 
(2) read with R. 126-P (4) is not repug- 
nant to Art. 13 (2) of Constitution — 
Constitution of India, Art. 13 (2). 

There is really no conflict between Ae 
provisions of Rule 126-P (4^ read with 
Rule 126-P (2) and Ch. XXH of Crinu- 
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nal P C (1898) relating to summary 
trials (Para 1*) 

In view ot Section 5 (2) Cr P C the 
maximum sentence of three months pro* 
vided in Section 262 (2) Cr P C ^ 

applicable onH to the offences under S 260 
Cr P C and not to the offences which are 
rendered summarily triable by virtue (» 
the provisions of special enactments such 
as the Defence of India Rules So when 
an enactment provides for summary trial 
of an act or omission which is an offence 
thereunder it refers only to the proce 
dure to be adopted and not to punishment 
also This inference is further strengthen 


cd by the Use of the words m the case 
of any conviction under this Chapter ’ 
occurring in Section 262 (2) of the Code 
It IS further settled law that a special 
enactment overrides a general one 

(Para 12) 

Rule 1^6 P (4) epeafically provides for 
summary trial of offences under B 126 P 
(2) notwithstanding that Section 262 
(2) Cr P C limits the sentence to three 
months It 13 thus clear that Rule 126 P 
(4i simply prescribes the procedure 
and that Rule 126 P (2) which pres 
enbes a mimmum punishment of six 
months cannot be questioned having re 
gard to the fact that the minimum 
sentence referred to m Section 262 (2) 
Cr P C is applicable only to offences 
enumerated In Section 260 of the Code 
Tot the same reason, it cannot also be 
said that the provisions of those Rules 
are repugnant to Art 13 (2) of the Con 
stitution AtR 1950 Bom 273 Rei on 
AIR 1954 Mad 833 Disting 

(Paras 12 14) 
(C) Defence of India (Part XII A Gold 
Control) Rule) (1962) Rule 126-P (2) — 
Constitution of India, Art 14 — ^Rulc 126 P 
(2) LH not discriminatory and does not 
offend Art 14 — Criminal P C (189$) 
S 262 (2) , 


Rule 126-P (2) is not discnminatoiy 
and does not offend Art 14 of the Con 
etitutioa j (Para l^) 

IVhile Art 14 forbids class legislation 
ft does not prohibit reasonable classifica 
tioni subject of course to the condition that 
It is founded on an intelligible differen 
tia which distinguishes persons or things 
that are grouped together from other* 
left out of the group and that differen 
tia has a rational relation to the obiecl 
sought to be achieved by the statute in 
question AIR 1958 SC 538 Foil 

(Para 15) 

The mere fact that certain offenees 
against Gold Control Rules are punish 
able with imprisonment of not less than 
six months while under Section 262 (2) 
Cr P C no sentence of imonsonmeirt 
for a term exceeding three months can 
be passed in the case of a conviction 
under Chapter XXII relating to sum 


mary tnals does not by itself justify the 
contention that the classification in ques- 
tion IS unreasonable 
The Defence of India Act and the 
rules made thereunder are intended to 
prevent the commission of certain types 
of offences during the emergency to en 
sure the security of the country and the 
interests of the community 11 would not 
be possible to achieve this object unless 
higher penalties and deterrent sentences 
are prescribed for certain types of of- 
fences including offences against the Gold 
Control Rules which are necessary and 
expedient for securing the defence of 
In^ and maintenance of supplies and 
services essential to the life of the com- 
munity among other things 

(Para 15) 

(F) Defence of India (Part XII A Gold 
Control) Rules (1962) Rr 126 L (16) (aa), 
126 M (20) (aa) 126 P (2) — Constitu 
ttonof India, Art 20 (2) — Imposition of 
pcnalt\ besides confiscation of gold on 
a person by customs authority Neither 
confiscation nor infliction of penalty 
amounts to prosecution contemplated in 
Act 20 (2) — Prosecution of such pcison 
under S 135 of Customs Act (1962) and 
Rule 126.P (2) — Art 20 (2) not attract 
cd— Customs Act (1*)62> S 135 (2 )— (Cti' 
mma) P C (1898) S 403) 

Prosecution of a person on whom, 
besides confiscation of contraband gold 
penalty has been imposed under S 135 
o£ Customs Act (1002) and Rule 128 P 
(2) does not offend Art . 20 (2) of the 
Constitution (Para 17) 

Confiscation of the contraband gold 
does not amount to prosecution or punish 
ment of the person Confiscation of the 
goods is an order m rem dealing with 
goods and not a punishment imposed on 
the person AIR 1958 SC 845 Rel on. 

(Para 16) 

Imposition of penalty by Customs Au 
thontles does not amount to prosecution 
contemplated by Art 20 (2) of the Cc«i- 
stitution The term ' prosecution ' means 
a proceeding either by wav of Indict 
ment or information in the criminal 
Courts in order to put an offender upon 
his tnal The Deputy Collector Central 
Excise can by no stretch of Imagination, 
be equated to a Court for the simple 
reason that he is tested with certain 
powers in the matter of effecting searches 
and seinires compelling attendance of 
Witnesses and the like by the Rules The 
legislature was aware of the distinction 
wtween a proceeding before the Customs 
Autnonties and the criminal proceeding 
before a Magistrate and therefore in the 
absence of one of the three essential con- 
ditions laid down in clause (2) of Art 20 
of the Constitution \iz prosecution the 
prohibition against double jeopardy wotdd 
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not become operative. AIR 1959 SC 37o, 
Rel on. (Para 17) 

(G) General Clauses Act (1897), S. 26 
— Prohibition under, is against punish- 
ment twice for same offence — Simul- 
taneous prosecution under more than one 
enactment is not barred — Choice of enact- 
ment or enactments for prosecution is 
with prosecutor or authority concerned. 

It can be seen from the language em- 
ployed in section 26 that the emphasis is 
on the word "punishment” and not so 
much on "prosecution” as what is ulti 
mately prohibited is imposition of punish- 
ment twice for the same offence. The 
words "shall be hable to be prosecuted 
and punished under either or any oi 
those enactments” would show that there 
is no bar against simultaneous prosecu- 
tion under more than one enactment If 
the prosecution is restricted to only one 
enactment, there would be no question of 
rendering the offender liable for punish 
ment tudce for the same offence It is 
therefore obvious that what is intended 
is prevention of punishment ' twice for 
the same act or omission which is an 
offence under more enactments than one 
and not prosecution also _ It is left to the 
prosecutor or the authority concerned to 
choose under which enactment or enact- 
ments an offender shall be prosecuted 
when the act or omission alleged against 
him constitutes an offence under two or 
more enactments But in the event of the 
prosecution being launched under two oi 
more enactments, the punishment should 
be under one alone of those enactments 

(Para 18) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1966) AIR 1966 Bom 70 (V 53) = 

67 Bom LR 234, Amichand v. 

G. B Kotak 6, 7, 11 

(1962)' AIR 1962 SC 316 (V 49)= 

1962 (1) Cri U 364, CoUector ’of 
. Customs V. Sampathu Chetty 6 

(1959) AIR 1959 SC 375 (V 46) = 

1959 Cri LJ 392, Thomas Dana v. 

State of Punjab ' 17 

,(1958) AIR 1958 SC 538 (V 45) = 

1959 SCR 279, Ram Krishna Dal- 
mia V Justice S R Tendolkar 15 

(1958V- AIR 1958 SC 845 (V 45) = 

1958 Cri LJ 1355, Sewpujanrai 
Indrasanrai Ltd v. Collector of Cus- 
, toms 16 

(1954) AIR 1954 Mad 833 (V 41) = 

1954 Cri LJ 1267, In re, Guruviah 
ICaidu 13 

(1950) AIR 1950 Bom 273 (V 37) = 

51 Cri LJ 1303, Emperor v. Narji 
Bhalji 12 

T. V. Sarma, for Petitioner; AddL 

Public Prosecutor, for State. 

VENKATESWARA RAO,J.: This crimi- 
nal revision petition, which arises out of 
a prosecution under Section 135 of the 


Customs Act and Rule 126-P (2) of the 
Defence of India , Rules, 1962 (PartXII-A 
Gold Control) has been referred to the 
Bench by our learned brother. Moham- 
med Mirza, J , for decision "m view of 
the important question of law raised” in 
the case 

2. The facts, of the case may briefly 
be set out here On receipt of informa- 
tion that Pabbati Bapanaiah, the' peti- 
tioner herein, would be leaving Hydera- 
bad for Kothagudem by bus on 3-2-65, 
with contraband gold, the Deputy Super- 
intendent, Customs and Central Excise. 
Hyderabad, with some members of his 
staff, lay in wait at the Gowliguda Bus 
Depot m Hyderabad. The petitioner 
arrived there at 9 A M with a holdall 
m his hand . On a search of his person 
and belongmgs, it was found that he 
concealed in a pillow, four gold slabt 
with foreign markings "Johnson Mathey 
999-0 London 10 tolas”. Those slabs were 
seized and further investigation revealed 
that no permit was issued to the peti- 
tioner, who IS a licenced dealer in gold, 
to import them from abroad After 
necessary enquiry, the Deputy Collector, 
Central Excise, Guntur, imposed a penal- 
ty of Rs. 5,000/- on the petitioner under 
Rule 126-L (16) (aa) of the Defence of 
India Rules, 1962 (Gold Control) and also 
ordered confiscation of the gold as provid- 
ed in R 126-M (2) (aa) of the same Rules> 
on 24-7-65, The Assistant Collector, Cen- 
tral Excise, thereafter preferred a com- 
plaint against the petitioner before the 
4th City Magistrate, Hyderabad for con- 
travening the provisions of section 135 
of the Customs Act, 1962 and Rule 126-P 
(2) of the Defence of In^a Rules, 1962 
(Part XII-A Gold Control). A preliminary 
objection was raised before the learned 
Magistrate that the prosecution is unten- 
able in view of the mandatory provisions 
of Article 20 (2) of the Constitution of 
India and Section 403, Cr P C as the 
Deputy Collector of Central Excise, Gun- 
tur, had already imposed a penalty of 
Rs 5,000/- on the petitioner besides con- 
fiscating the gold by his order dated 24- 
7-1965 It was further urged before him 
that the prosecution is barred by clause 
26 of the General Clauses Act also 
The learned Magistrate overruled those 
objections whereupon the petitioner 
carried the matter in revision to the 
Principal Sessions Judge, Hyderabad at 
Secunderabad. In addition to the pleas 
raised before the Magistrate, it was urged 
before the learned Sessions Judge that 
the prosecution of the petitioner under 
Rule 126-P (2) of the Defence of India 
Rules infringes the right guaranteed _ to- 
him under Article 21 of the Constitution 
and is consequently bad. The learned 
Sessions Judge dismissed _ the petituin 
negativing all the contentions urged for 
the petitioner and hence this petition 
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3 It may te stated at the outset that 
be'Ides the pleas urged in the Courts 
below the learned counsel for the peti 
tioner has raised before us yet another 
contention that Rules 126 A to 126 Z con 
tamed m Part XU A of the Defence af 
India Rules which will hereinafter be 
refened as Gold Control Rules are m ex 
cess of the rule making powers of the 
■Central Government and are thereftre 
liable to be struck down 

4 rve will first take up for considera 
tion the learned counsels argument that 
the Central Govetiment exceeded th 
rule making power conferred on it by 
sub section (1) of S 3 of the Defences 
of India Act in promulgating the Gold 
■Control Rules It will be useful to extract 
here the relevant provisions of S 3 of 
the Act 

3 Power to make rule-; 

(1) Th^ Central Government may by 
notification in the official gazette make 
such rules as appear to it necessary or 
expedient for securing the defence of 
India and civil defence the publu* 
•catety the maintenance of public order 
or the efficient conduct of military opera 
tions or lor maintaining supplies and 
•senices essential to the life of the com 
tnunity 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality 
of the powers conferred by subsection 
dl the rules may provide for and may 
empower any authontv to make orde s 
providing for ail or any of the following 
■ma ters namely 

XX XX XX 

(33) controlling the possession, use or 
di<pos3l of or dealing m com. bullioi 
bank nates currency notes securities or 
fo eign exchange 

It might be recalled that the President 
•of India declared on the 26th of Ortober 
19o2 that a grave emergency existed 
vhereby the secuntv of India was 
threatened by external aggression as bj 
then there was large scale Chinese inva 
■'icn against the Indian borders On th-» 
■same day he promulgated The Defence 
of India Ordinance m exercise of his 
povers under Art 123 This Ordinance 
was later replaced by the Defence of 
India Act 1962 (51 of 1962) It Is «i 
exercise of the powers conferred by S 3 
(1) of this Act that the impugned rule« 
were made 

5 As already «:tated Sri T V Sarma 
ther learned counsel for the petitioner con 
tends that the Gold Control Rules in 
eluding Rule 126 P (2) which renders 
possession of any quantity of gold in con 
traventlon of any of the provTSions of P rt 
\II A (Gold (jontrol Rules 1962) punish 
able with imprisonment and fine are in 
•excess of the rule making powers vested 
in the Central Government bv virtue of 
Section 3 (1) of the Act The learned 
Public Prosecutor has on the other hand 


argued that the rules in question are per 
fectly within the competence of the 
Central Government as according to hun 
they are made with the avowed object of 
securing one or more of the purposes 
specified m Section 3 (1) of the Defence 
of India Act and that the validity of th’’ 
rules cannot m any view he questioned 
ui view of the fact that the Legislature 
in enacting sub section (2) of Section 3 
has declared its intention that rules 
made under any one or more of the clauses 
of that subsection would necessanly be 
for securing the purposes mentioned m 
sub-clause (1) of Section 3 and as iten 
33 listed under sub-section (2) of S 1 pro 
vides for framing rules for controlling 
possession use disposal etc of bullion 
whudi Includes primary gold gold oma 
ments and gold in any of its forms We will 
now proceed to examine the respective 
merits of these contentions 
6 Going back to Section 3 (1) of the 
Act It will be seen that the power con 
ferred thereunder to make rules can be 
exercised by the Central Government if 
only ft is necessary or expedient to do so 
for securing any one or more of the objects 
specified therein viz the defence ol 
India civil defence the public safety 
maintenance of public order or the 
efficient conduct of militaiy operations 
and for maintaining supplies and ser 
vices essential to the life of the com 
rounity It js urged by Sn Sarma that 
the Gold Control Rules do not m any 
way contribute to the realisation of any 
one of the objects specified m Section 3 
(l)and that Rule 126P (2) m pirtiailar 
whidh seeks to control possession of gold 
even by individuals for their personal use 
such as making ornaments is totally un 
related to the purposes to achieve which 
alone the Central Government is em 
powered to make rules There Is t o gam 
sajing that the connection that is 
required to be established between the 
rules framed and the purposes prescrib ! 
ed under S 3 (1) of the Defence of India 
Act must be a one and not far fetch 
ed problematical hypothetical or too 
remote though it need not necessarily be 
proximate Rut it must at the same 
xime be remembered that the burden oi 
proving the invalidity of the impugned 
rules lies heavily on the petitioner in 
vi^w of the inclusion of item 33 under 
sub section (2) of S 3 indictaing tha 
the Legislature considered framing o! 
rules for controlling the possession etc 
of bullion and the other subjects men 
tioned in item 33 to be necessary or 
expedient for secunng one or the other 
of the objects 'pecified m Section 3 (1) 
In the first blush the contention put 
forth by Sn Sarnia that control over 
po^5sessjon of gold by individuals for 
their personal use has absolutely no con 
necUon Or bearing on the objects sought 
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to be secured by Section 3 (1). But a 

careful examination of the matter would 
reveal that there is a real connection be- 
tween the purposes mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3 (1) and the objects sought to be 
achieved by the Gold Control Rules The 
control or possession etc, of gold even by 
private individuals may not directly pro- 
' mote the defence of India or the other 
objects enumerated in Section 3 (1) of 
the Act but it does certainly and sub- 
■istantially help the Government in securing 
some at least of those objects as was held 
by their Lordships of the Bombay High 
Court in Amichand v C. B. Kotak, AIR 
1966 Bom 70 After referring to the conten- 
tions raised before him and adverting to 
the observations of their Lordships of 
the Supreme Court in Collector of Cus- 
toms V. Sampathu Chetty, AIR 1962 SC 
316 about the need for stringent methods, 
both legal and administrative, to minimise 
the ewl of smuggling which has a dele- 
terious effect on the national economy 
by adversely affecting India’s position 
relating to foreign exchange, Tambe, J , 
made the following observations at page 
S6 of the decision referred to above 

"The import of gold into India has 
been stopped from the year 1939 There 
is very little production of gold in India 
Gold available in the internal markets in 
India is gold which has been brought 
from countries other than India People 
■of India have the habit of preparing 
ornaments and articles of gold as well as 
of hoarding gold. The prices of gold in 
India are, therefore, necessarily very high 
and lucrative as compared with prices of 
gold in other countries, and that is an 
incentive and inducement to people to 
smuggle gold. If gold is to be made avail- 
able to people in sufficient quantity at 
prices prevailing in other countries to 
meet the demands, the Central Govern- 
ment would have to expend about 50 to 
•60 crores of rupees per year That would 
result in expending foreign exchange to 
that extent for the purchase of gold The 
various legislations made have not been 
sufficiently effective to check smuggling 
of gold. Smuggling of gold is adversely 
affecting to a great extent of India’s 
foreign exchange reserves For arresting 
these mischiefs, it was necessary to con- 
trol the internal market and business in 
gold for the purpose of conservation of 
foreign exchange which was very essen- 
tial in the times of emergency, for the 
defence of India as well as for mainten- 
ance of essential commodities and ser- 
vices, and it is for this reason and to 
achieve these objects that the Gold Con- 
trol Rules have been promulgated _ In 
•other words, the said rules which, inter 
alia, drastically restrict dealings in gold 
have been framed to arrest the root cause 
that has made gold smuggling such a 
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lucrative business and thereby conserve 
foreign exchange which is so essential 
for the defence of India ” 

It is thus clear that there is a reasonable 
nexus between the object sought to be 
achieved by the Gold Control Rules and 
the purposes mentioned in Section 3 (1) 
of the Act as the rules do promote, 
though indirectly but not remotely, the 
defence of India and the maintenance of 
supplies essential to the life of the com- 
munity as indicated in AIR 1966 Bom 70. 

7. We feel unable to agree with Sri 
Sarma that control or possession of gold 
by mdividuals for their personal use such 
as making ornaments can, by no stretch 
of imagmation, be considered necessary 
for securing the objects specified in Sec- 
tion 3 (1) of the Act, as so long as tiie 
unabated demand for gold, consequent on 
the lure which the people of India 
have for it, continues unchecked, the 
smuggling operations would go on merrily 
and affect the defence of India by caus- 
ing a drain on the foreign exchange 
potentialities of the country besides in- 
volving the nation m loss of considerable 
revenue by way of customs duty and also 
avoidable expenditure on a vast establish- 
ment for the purpose of preventing 
smuggling The amount that could be 
saved in the absence of smuggling could 
be utilised with advantage for the de- 
fence of the country and maintenance of 
supplies and services essential to the life 
of the community as contemplated by 
Section 3 (1) of the Act. It will be use- 
ful in this context to extract the observa- 
tions of Naik, J , also who, by a concurr 
ing though separate judgment, held in 
AIR 1966 Bom 70, that the validity of 
the Gold Control Rules is not open 
to question (page, 106). 

"It IS undisputed that smuggling of 
gold involves ■ a heavy drain on the 
toreign exchange resources of India. 
Smuggling therefore, has to be checked, 
The measures undertaken under the Sea 
Customs Act and the Foreign Exchange 
Regulations have not achieved the pur- 
pose of checking smuggling. Once gold 
is successfully smuggled into this country, 
it is very easy for the same to find a 
place in the internal market It can be 
easily turned into ornaments and once 
transformed in the shape of ornaments, 
it is impossible to recognise that the 
ornaments have been prepared out of the 
smuggled gold The ornaments thus pre- 
pared can easily pass off as having been 
made out of the existing stock or out of 
indigenous gold. This capacity foi quick 
transformation into ornaments is the 
principal difficulty in the_ way of pre- 
venting smuggling Smuggling will con- 
tinue notwdthstanding the enactment 
of stringent measures so long as it is pro- 
fitable to smuggle. The trade of smuggl- 
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ing will continue to be profitable so long 
as the people ha\e a hankenng or a lure 
for gold The best method of prevenbne 
Emuggiing therefore is to bring about a 
hnnkage m the demand for gold It is 
for that purpose that the control ana 
restriction on the manufacture and sale 
of gold ornaments appears to have been 
devised 

8 We have therefore no hesitation in 
agreeing ^/ith the learned Puo'k. Pro 
«:ecutor that the Gold Control Rules do 

ene some at least of the purposes men 
tioned in Section 3 (1) of the Act and 
are consequently not in excess of th^-ru’e 
making powers of the Central Govern 
ment 

9 In the view expressed above it n 
unnecessary to go into the question as io 
whether the validity of the Gold Control 
Rules is not open to question feven if It 
'hould be found that they do not serV'* 
to achieve any one of the purposes men 
tioned in Sub section (11 of Section 3 cf 
the Act as the Legislature by enacting 
sub section C*) has declared its Jn en cn 
that rules made under any one or more 
of the clauses of that 'Ub section would 
nece sanly be for secunng the purposes 
mentioned in sub-clause (I) of S 3 and 
the Gold Control Rules are framed foi 
controllirg possession etc of gold us pro 
vided in item 33 of sub section (2) We 
nay however observe m passing that th** 
nileirakmg power conferred by sub 
section (2) IS subject to the same IurJ( jins' 
as are imposed by sub section (1) of Sec 
tion 3 as the clauses thereunder are onlv 
illustrative of the matters pertaining to 
which rules could be framed The L^is 
lature simply sought to give guidan-e to 
the Central Government by means of 
this sub section on the question as to 
what it can do for securing the purposes 
mentioned in sub-section (1) Section 3 
(2] would neither add to nor take awaV 
»he pow'Ts conferred by Section 3 ( 1 ) 
The mere fact that rules are framed in 
relation to one or other of the subjects 
mentioned in sub section (2) does not by 
Itself render them valid if they are not 
referable to the powers conferred on the 
Central Government by sub section (1) 
There is however no such difficulty In 
the instant case as it was already seen 
that the impugned rules are perfectly 
vnthin the competence of the Central 
Government and are not in excess of its 
powers as they are necessary to secure 
the defence of India and maintenance of 
supplies and services essential tothekfe 
of the community 

10 It was next contended thatR 12&-P 
(2) read with R 126 P (4) of tl e Go d 
Control Buies would mfnnge the rights 
guaranteed to the petitioner by Ar 21 
of the Constitution of India Rul* 126 P 
(4) lays down that notwitb. landing 
anything contained in the Code of Cn 


minal Procedure 1898 (V of 18^81 an 
offence under (this) Rule committed after 
the date of commencement of the De 
fence of India (7th Amendment) Rules, 
1962 shall be tned summarily by a Magis 
trate Rile 126 P (2) renders posses 
aon or control purchase acquisition or 
acceptance etc of any quantity of gold 
m contravention of the provisions of 
Part ^II A of the Defence of India Rules 
punishable with imprisonment for a term 
not less than 6 months and not more 
than 2 vears and also with fine But 
Section 262 (2) Cr P C lays down that 
no sentence of imprisonment for a term 
exceeding three months shall be passed 
m the case of any conviction under Chap- 
ter XXII of that Code relating to sum 
marv trials As Rule 126 P (4) provides- 
for summary trial of offences coming 
within the purview of Rule 126 P (2) 
which prescribes for such offences a 
minimum punishment of six months 
impnsonment and as this term of im 
prisonment is in excess of the maximum 
sentence that could be awarded under 
Section 2C2 (2) Cr P C it is argued that 
Rules 126 P ('*) and (4) are unrinsfitu 
tional as offending Article 21 of the Con 
stitution It was urged that the proce 
dure prescribed by Rule 126 P (4) can 
not be considered to be procedure esta 
bllshed by law unless Section 262 (2) Cr 
P C is rep aled altered or amended by 
a competent legislature as it continues to 
be good law till then by virtue of Arti 
cle 373 of the Constitution and cannot be 
over ridden by rules framed by the exe 
cutive providing for a mmimum sentence 
of SIX months under Rule 126 P (2) It 
was further contended that Rule 126 P 
(2) prescribing a minimum sentence of 
six months is violative of the petitioners 
Tights under Article 13 (2) also of the 
Constitution which lays down that the 
State shall not make any law which 
take away or abridges the rights con 
ferrtd by Part III of the Constitution and 
that any law made in contravention of 
the same shall to the extent of the con 
travention be v oid 

11 In the first place the petitioner is 
not entitled to invoke the aid of Arti 
cle 21 ot the Constitution even if the- 
impugned rules should depnve him of 
his personal liberty otherwise than in- 
accordance with procedure established by 
law as the President in exercise of his 
powers Under Article 3o9 (1) of the Con 
stitution of India declared by a gazette- 
notification dt 3 11 62 that the right of 
any person to move any Court fo" the 
enforcement of the rights conferred by 
Article 21 and Art 22 of the Constitu 
tion shall remain suspended for the penod- 
durmg which the Proclamation of Emer 
gency issued under clause (1) of Art 3a2 
thereef on the 26th October 1962 is in 
force if such person has been depnved 
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of any such rights under the Defence of 
India Ordinance, 1962 or any ‘rule or 
order made thereunder, (vide AIR 1966 
Bom 70 (Page 73) ). 

12. Even otherwise, the contention in 
question cannot be sustained as theie is 
really no conflict between the pro- 
visions of Rule 126-P (4) read with 

Rule 126-P (2) and Chapter XXII 
of the Criminal Procedure Code relat- 
ing to summary trials. Section 260, 
Cr. P C enumerates the offences 
that could he tried summarily to which 
Section 262 (2) thereof limits the maxi- 
mum sentence that could be imposed in 
the case of any conviction under Chapter 
XXII to three months Section 5 (1) ol 
the Code no doubt provides for all of- 
fences under the Indian Penal Code being 
investigated, enquired mto, tried and 
otherwise dealt with according to the 
provisions "hereinafter” contained but 
clause 2 of this section, which deals with 
offences under any other law, lays down 
that they shall be tried etc. accoidmg to 
the same provisions but subject to any 
enactment for the time bemg in force 
regulating the manner or place of inves- 
tigating, enquiring into, trying or other- 
wise dealing vhth such of fences Rule i26-P 
(4) specifically says that notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in the Code ol 
Criminal Procedure, an offence under 
that rule committed after the date of the 
commencement of the Defence of India 
Rules, 1962 shall be tried .summarily by 
a Magistrate This rule thus provides 
for summary trial of offences under 
Rule 126-P (2j notwithstanding that 

Section 262 (2), Cr. P C limits the sen- 
tence to thiee months It is further set- 
tled law that a special enactment over- 
rides a general enactment This part, sen- 
tence of imprisonment, not exceeding 
three months, prescribed by Section 263 
(2), Cr P C , IS applicable only to offences 
enumerated in Section 260, Cr P. C , and 
not offences which are rendered sum- 
marily triable by virtue of the provisions 
of special enactments such as the De- 
fence of India Rules So, when an enact 
ment provides for summary trial of an 
act or omission which is an offence there 
under, it refers only to the procedure to 
be adopted and not to punishment also 
A similar wew was expressed by a Divi- 
'sion Bench of the Bombay High Court in 
Emperor v Narji Bhalii AIR 1950 Bom 
273 That case arose out of a conviction 
awarded under the provisions of the 
Bombay Prohibition Act which prescribes 
a min 'mum sentence of imprisonment in 
excess of three months for several o"- 
fences while providing at the sarrie tim? 
that these offences shall be tried sum- 
marily. It was therefore contended that the 
accused could pot be awarded a sentence 
of imprisonment exceeding three months 
in view of Section 262 (2), Cr P C Re- 


pelling this contention, Chainani, J, 
observed as follows at page 274 

"I do not think that this contention is 
sound. The words "any conviction under 
this Chapter” in sub-section (2) of S 262, 
show that this sub-section applies only 
in those cases which are tried summari- 
ly by reason of the provisions contained 
in that Chapter XXII, that is, in the case 
of conviction for any of the offences 
specified in Ss 260, 261 of the Code. The 
question of sentence is also not a mattei 
of proceduie . . . Section 110 pres- 

cribes the procedure for the trial of cases 
arising- under the Prohibition Act Sub- 
section (2) of S 262 will, therefore, not 
apply in such cases." 

It is thus clear that Rule 126 P (4), 
which lays down that offences punishable 
under Rule 126-P (2) shall be tr'ed sum- 
marily, simply prescribes the procedure 
and that Rule 126-P (2) cannot be ques- 
tioned having regard to the fact that the 
minimum sentence referred to in S 262 
(2), Cr P C is applicable only to offences 
enumerated in Section 260 of the Code 
This inference is further strengthened by 
the use of the words "in the case of an'^ 
conviction under this Chapter” occurring 
m Section 262 (2) of the Code. The sen 
tence. if any, to be awarded to the peti- 
tioner would be one under the provisions 
of Rule 126-P (2) and not Chapter XXII 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
so, Section 262 (2j of the Cods limiting 
the term of impnsonment to three months 
does not in any way conflict with what 
is contained in Rule 126-P (2) of the 

Gold Contrbl Rules 

13. In re, Guruviah Naidu, AIR 1954 
Mad 853, cited for the petitioner has no 
application to the facts of the case on 
hand It was held m that case that Sec- 
tion 16-A of the Madras General Sale.s 
Tax Act was unconstitutional as it depriv- 
ed the person brought to book for alleg- 
ed default in payment of Sales Tax. of 
the right to explain and plead Ins non- 
liability -therefor either by reason of the 
invalidity of the assessment or on account 
of his' having discharged the liability by 
payment and the like The right to be 
absolved of liabihty by pleading or ex- 
plaining in the course of a statement 
under Section 342, Cr P C is a substan- 
tive right and not a matter of mere pro- 
cedure It was therefore held that 
Section 16-A of the Madras General Saie.s 
Tax Act should be considered to be void 
as it hits against the rights of the accus- 
ed under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Evidence Act, and the fundamental 
principles of criminal justice and is also 
repugnant to Article 14 of the Con.stitu- 
tion of India 

14. There is likewise no 'force in tiw. 
plea that the provisions of Rule 126-?j 
(2) read %vith Rule 126-P (4) hive thei 
effect of taking away or abridging thei 
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petitioners riEht not to be sentenced te 
a term exceeding three months as pro 
vided in Section 262 (2) Cr P C and are 
consequently repugnant to Article 13 (2) 
of the Constitution as it was already 
seen that the lunit of sentence prescribed 
by Section 262 (2) Cr P C is apphcable 
only to ofiences enumerated in Section 261 
of the Code and not to offences under 
other Acts \\hich are triable summanli 
by virtue of the previsions contained in 
those Acts 

15 It ^\as next contended that siry»l 
mg out of offenders against Gold Control 
Rules for being punished with a mini- 
mum sentence of six months imprison 
ment notwithstanding the provision In 
Rule i26-P (4) for their summary tnal 
cannot be considered a reasonable classi 
ficalion made on any rational basis and 
IS therefore repugnant to Article M J 
the Constitution which lays down that 
the State shall not deny to any persoi 
equality before the law or the equal 
protection of the laws within the tern 
tory of India We are however unable te 
see much force in this contention eith«-r 
It IS now well settled that while Ar* 14 
forbids class legislation, it does not pro- 
hibit reasonable classification subject ol 
course to the condition that it is found- 
ed on an intelligible differentia which 
distinguishes persons or things that are 
grouped together from others left out ol 
the group and that that differentia has,i 
rational relation to the object sought to 
be achieved by the statute In question 
(vide Ram Krishna Dalmu v Justice 
S R Tendolkar AIR 1938 SC 538) 1» 

was indicated in the aforesaid decision 
that a law may be constitutional even 
though It relates to a single individual 
if on account of special circumstances or 
reasons applicable to him and not appli- 
cable to others that single individual mat 
be treated as a class by himself. 

The mere fact that certain offences 
against Gold Control Rules are punish- 
able wnth imprisonment of not less than 
SIX months y hile imder Section 262 (2) 
Cr P C no sentence of impnsonmert 
for a term exceeding three months can 
be passed in the case of a conviction 
under Chapter XXII relatmg to summary 
trials does not by itself justify the con 
tention that the classification in question 
is unreasonable as the preamble to the De 
fence of India Act shows that the pro 
visions of that Act and the rules made 
thereunder are considered necessary to 
ensure tlie public safety and interest th** 
defence of India and civil defence and 
the tnal of certain offences and of mat 
ters connected therewnlh during the sub- 
sistence of the grave emergency whereby 
the secunty of India is threatened by 
external aggression It is thus manifco 
that the Defence of India Act and the 
'Rules made thereunder are intended to 


prevent the commission of certain types 
of offences during the emergency to en- 
sure the secunty of the country and the 
mterests of the community It would not 
be possible to achieve this object unless 
highe~ penalties and deterrent sentence 
are prescribed for certain types of offences 
including offences against the Gold Con 
trol Rules which as already stated are 
necessary and expedient for secunng 
the defence of India and maintenance oJ 
supplies and services essential to the life 
of the community amons other things 
We cannot therefore agree thatRuk i26 P 
(2) of the Gold Control Rule,, i-. die 
cnmiratory and offends Article 14 of the 
(Constitution 

16 It was next urged that the pro 
seculion of the petitiorer under the pro- 
visions of Section 135 of the Cus oms Act 
and Rule 126-P (2\ of the Defence o' 
India Rules offends Article 20 (2) of the 
Constitution inasmuch as the Deputy Col 
lector Central Excise Guntur had al- 
ready imposed a penalty of Rs 5 000/ 
on the petitioner besides confiscating the 
gold teuod from him pursuant to th" 
provisions of Rule 126 L (16) (aa) and 
Rule 126-M (20) (aa) of the Gold Control 
Rules Article 20 (2) of the Constitution 
lays down that no person shall be pro 
scculed and punished for the same o' 
fence more than once But it cannot foi 
a moment be said that confiscation of 
the contraband gold would amount to 
prosecution or punishment of the person 
VIZ the petitioner nor was any such con 
tention put forth by Sn Sarma the 
learned counsel evidently because cor 
fiscatlon of the goods is an order mrem 
dealing with goods and not a punishment 
Imposed on the person as was held in 
Sewpujanrai Indravanrai Ltd v Collec 
tor of Customs AIR 1958 SC 845 

17 The next pomt that remains to 
considered is as to whether the peti 
tioner can be considered to have been 
prosecuted and punished by the Deput/ 
Collector Central Excise when he imposed 
on him a penalty of Rs 5 000/- ibeir 
Lordships of the Supreme Court who 
had occasion to deal with a similar ques- 
tion in Ihomas Dana v State of Punjab 
AIR 1959 SC 375 held that proceedings 
before the Sea Customs Authorities under 
S 167 (8) of the Sea Customs Act ar*’ 
not ' prosecution ’ within the meaning ol 
Art 20 (2) o* the Constitution and that 
the fact that in such proceedings th'’ 
Customs Authorities have confiscated the 
goods and also inflicted a penalty on (he 
person does not therefore bring into 
operation the provisions of Article 20 (2) 
so as to prevent his prosecution ard 
impnsonmert under S 167 (81) of the 
Art read wnth S 23 and S 23-B Foreign 
Exenange Regulation Act and under Sec 
lion 120 B Penal Code Ihcir Lordships 
also observed that the term prosecution 
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means a proceeding either by way oi 
mdictment or ipformation in the Crimi 
mal Courts in order to put an offender 
upon his trial, that the Chief Customs 
Officer or any other officer lower in 
rank than him m Customs department is 
not a Court, that the legislature was 
aware of the distinction between a pro- 
ceeding before the Customs Authorities 
and the criminal proceeding before a 
Magistrate and that in the absence of 
one of the three essential conditions laid 
I down in clause (2) of Art 20 of the Con- 
[stitution viz., prosecution, the prohibition 
[against double jeopardy would not become 
operative. His Lordship, Subba Rao, J . as 
he then was no doubt pointed out in his 
dissentmg ludgment in AIR 1959 SC 37.5 
that the word "Prosecuted” is compre- 
hensive enough to take in a prosecution 
I before an authority other than a magis- 
terial or a criminal Court; but we are 
bound by the majority view which, as 
already stated, is that imposition oi 
penalty by Customs Authorities does not 
amount to prosecution contemplated by 
Art 20 f2) of the Constitution The learn- 
ed counsel, Mr. Sarma tried to argue 
that on the facts of that particular case, 
their Lordshins of the Supreme Court 
held that the Chief Customs Officer or 
his Subordinate was not a Court but that 
‘the Deputy Collector. Central Excise, who 
imposed penalty of Rs 5,000/- has all the 
trappings of a Court and that it should 
therefore be deemed that the petitioner 
was prosecuted and punished by a Court. 
We however feel unable to appreciate this 
contention as the Deputy Collector, Cen- 
tral Excise, can, by no stretch of imagi- 
nation, be equated to a Court for the 
simple reason that he is vested with cer- 
tain powers in the matter of effecting 
searches and seizures, compelling atten- 
dance of witnesses and the like by the 
Rules It may also be noted that the 
powers of the concerned authorities both 
under the Sea Customs Act and the Gold 
Control Rules are almost similar. It there 
fore follows that the decision in AIR 1959 
SC 375 that infliction of penalty by the 
Customs Authority does not amount to 
prosecution of the person so as to attract 
Article 20 (2) of the Constitution holdi 
good in the instant case also The plea 
based on Art 20 (2) of the Constitution 
is therefore untenable 

18. There is likewise no substance in 
the contention that the petitioner’s pro- 
secution both under the Sea Customs Act 
and the Gold Control Rules is contrary 
to Section 26 of the General Clauses Act 
Section 26 of this Act reads* 

"Where an act or omission constitutes 
an offence under two or more enact- 
ments, then the offender shall be liable 
to be prosecuted and punished under 
either or any of those enactments, but 


shall not be liable to be punished twice 
for the same offence.” 

It can be_ seen from the language employ- 
ed in this section that the emphasis is 
on the word "punishment” and not so 
much on "prosecution” as what is ulti- 
mately prohibited is imposition of punish- 
ment twice for the same offence. The 
words "shall be liable to be prosecuted 
and pumshed under either or any of those 
enactments” would show that there is no 
bar agamst simultaneous prosecution 
under more than one enactment If it is 
intended to create an absolute bar not 
only against punishment for an act or 
omission which constitutes an offence 
under two or more enactments but also 
against prosecution, there would be no 
need for the words "but shall not be lia- 
ble to be punished twice for the same 
offence”. If the prosecution is restrict- 
ed to only one enactment, there would be 
no question of rendering the offender lia- 
ble for punishment twice for the same 
offence It is therefore obvious that 
what is intended is prevention of punish- 
ment twice for the same act or omission 
which is an offence under more enact- 
ments than one and not prosecution also 
It is left to the prosecutor or the autho- 
rity concerned to choose under which 
enactment or enactments an offender 
shall be prosecuted when the act or omis- 
sion alleged against him constitutes an 
offence under two or more enactments. 
But in the event of the prosecution being 
launched under two or more enactments, 
the punishment should be under one 
alone of those enactments The trial be- 
fore the Magistrate has not yet commenc- 
ed in this case and it is still open to the 
Magistrate to confine trial of the petition 
to one of the two enactments alone. 
Even if he should try the petitioner under 
both the Customs Act and the Gold Con- 
trol Rules, the propriety thereof can 
still not be questioned if ultimately the 
petitioner is not rendered liable for 
pumshment under both the enactments We 
are inclined to thmk that it is enough if 
the Magistrate is directed to bear this in 
mind but that the legality of the pro- 
secution both under the Customs Act and 
the Gold Control Rules cannot however 
be assailed at this stage 
19. Though it was urged in the grounds 
of revision that Section 403, Cr P C is 
also a bar to the prosecution of the peti- 
tioner under the provisions of the Cus- 
toms Act and the Gold Control Rules, 
no argument was advanced to this effect 
obviously because this section comes into 
play only after the acquittal or convic- 
tion of the petitioner of the offences in 
question and if and when he ^ thereafter 
sought to be tried once again for the 
same offence or on the same facts for a 
different offence while the acquittal or 
conviction are in force. 
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20 For the several reasons stated 
supra we feel unable to agree with the 
petitioner that the order sought to be 
Tensed IS vitiated by any illegality 

21 In the result therefore the peti- 
tion fads and is dismissed 

Petition dismissed 
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N C TALUKDAR J 
Supnyo Sarkar Accused Petitioner v 
Sunil Ranjan Sarkar Complainant Opp 
Party 

Criminal Revn No 208 of 1969 IV 9 6 
1969 

Criminal P C (1898) S 185(1) and (2) 
— Fields of consideration under sub sec- 
tion (1) and sub section (2) arc ditlercnt 
— Grounds of earlier commencement and 
of general convenience can be considered 
m case fallme under sub section (1) — 
I’resencc of additional accused in one pro 
cecding has no bearing — (Civil P C 
(1908) Pre — Interpretation of Statutes 
— Redundancy to be ruled out) 

The provisions contained m S 185(1) 
pf Criminal P C do not fetter m any 
way the discretion of the High Court by 
enjoining any condition precedent for 
ceciding as to m which of the two or 
more courts subordinate to the same 
High Court the enquiry or trial shall 
proceed In sub-section (2) of the said sec 
U''n however the sine qua non foi such 
interference is as to where the proceed- 
ings ' were first commenced ’ The Legis 
lature could not have intended piaang 
such a fetter on the courts discretion 
under sub section (1) The canors of inter- 
pretation of statute enjoin that some 
meaning and eTect mu«t be given to the 
significant absence of the expression 
were first commenced m sub section (1) 
and the specific presence thereof m sub 
section (2) of Section 185 of the Criminal 
P C The principles of interpretation of 
'tatates rule out redundancy 

(Para t) 

The dominant consideration of an ear- 
lie” commencement has been incorporated 
ir «ub section (2) because it refers to a 
different staie of circumstances Where 
the two or more subordinate courts ta,c 
Irg cogmzance of the same offence are 
not subordinate to the same High Court 
and therefore to eliminate possible con 
fusion and conflict the principle of car 
I er commencement has been enjoined as 
the proper entenon rrespective of any 
giound of general convenience or of any 
-ether sufficient reason for ultimately 
aeteTnimng as to v hich of the tv o High 
Courts v/ ould direct the tria l cf such oi- 
<5 M;hM/C777/69/TVN/D 


fender to be held in any court subordi 
nate to it The same is not however the 
position as enjoined under sub-section (1) 
of Section 185 of the Code where the two 
Courts concerned are subordinate to th® 
same High Court The field of considera 
tion IS therefore wider and includes not 
only the ground of earlier commencement 
but also the "round of general convem 
ence and any other sufficient reason, 
thereby not whittling down in any way 
the discretion of the High Court in decid- 
ing as to which of the two subordmat® 
courts snail enquire into or try the ol 
ftncc (Paras 4 and 5) 

Further upon ultimate analysis the 
question of general convenience does not 
include the complainant and can only 
refer to the accused in such proceedings 
and the same again must depend on the 
facts of each case Hence where on“ of 
the accused applied for dropping of pro- 
ceedings m couit A which was opposed 
not by the co accused but by the com- 
plainart held that the oppositio i by the 
complainant could not be upheld 

(Para o) 

It was further held that the fact that 
in the proceedings pending before one of 
the courts there were other persons pro- 
ceeded against would not make any dif 
ference and had no bearing upon 
point for consideration under Section 183 
(1) AIR 1917 Cal 187 (FB) AIR 1920 PC 
181 at p 186 and AIR 1964 SC 766 at P 
772 Foil (Para o) 

Ca.c9 Referred Chronological Paras 
(I9G4) AIR 1964 SC 766 (V 51)- 
(1964) 1 SCJ 121 Ghanshyamdas 
V Regional Assistant Commr of 
Sales Tax Nagpur 4 

(1920) AIR 1920 PC 181 (V 7) i 
Quebec Railwajs Light Heat and 
Power Co Ltd v Vandry 4 

(1917) AIR 1917 Cal 137 (V 4)«2l 
Cal Wfl 320 (FB) Charu Chandra 
Majumdar v Emperor 3 5 

Prasun Chandra Ghosh Birendra Nath 
Panerj*'*' for Petitioner Manoranjan Das 
Dipanlai Gho'al Babiranjan Roy Gopal 
Chandra Gho h for Respondent No I 
Dipak Kumar Sengupta for State 
ORDEK — This Rule arises out of an 
order dated the 7th February 1969 pass 
ed bv Shri S C Roy Additional Chlif 
Prebtdcn'*y Magistrate Calcutta In 
No C/S3J of 1*168 upon an application 
filed by the accused petitioner Shn 
buprija Sarkar for dropping the prose 
cvtion holding that the point raised in 
the said petition can only be decided by 
the High Court under Section 185(1) of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
oirecting the accused petitioner to mov'* 
the said Court for the necessary decision 
2 Tile facta leading on to the present 
Rule can be put m a short compass ^ 
novel n?m"d Patak i written m Bcrgali 
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i>y the accused no 1, Shri Samaresh 
Basu, was printed and published by the 
fiiesent petitioner, Shri Supriya Sarkar 
an the Puja Number of the "Amrita” in 
the year 1375 B. S In course of reading 
the said novel, the complaints concerned 
were of the view that the said novel con- 
tained several vulgar, indecent and ob- 
scene passages tending to corrupt the 
.minds and morals of the young and to 
degrade the culture of the society One 
such complamt was lodged under Secs 
"292/293 I P C against two accused per- 
sons viz , Shri Samaresh Basu. the writer 
nnd Shri Supriya Sarkar, the printer and 
publisher of the magazine, by Shn Sunil 
Banian Sarkar, Advocate, who described 
himself as a litterateur and a lover of 
Bengali Litera<^ure, on 14-12-68 in the 
court of the Additional Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Calcutta, heing case No C/833 
of 1968 The case was sent for iudicial 
enquiry and on a perusal of the same, 
summons was issued on the 6th January, 
1969, by the learned Additional Chief 
Presidency Magistrate. Calcutta against 
the accused no 1, Shri Samaresh Basu 
under S 292, I P. C and the accused no 2, 
Shri Supriya Sarkar, the present peti- 
tioner, under Ss 292 and 293, I P C An- 
other complaint being case no C 3409 of 
1968 was also filed in the Court of the 
Police Magistrate, Alipore, 24 parganas by 
Sn Deb Kumar Ghosh. Secretary, Nitya- 
nanda Libraiy, Chetla and a member of 
■the Cine Film Reform Association of 
India against the above-mentioned two 
■accused and also Shri Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
-the Editor of the "Amrita” under Sec- 
tions 292 and 293 I P C read with Sec- 
tion 114, I P. C relating to the satne 
(novel called "Patak”. The Police Magis- 
trate, Alipore, examined the complain- 
ants on solemn affirmation and summoned 
•all the three accused persons under Secs 
"292/293 I P C Both the cases thereafter 
have been pending respectively before the 
learned Additional Chief Presidency 
"Magistrate, Calcutta and the learned 
Police Magistrate, Alipore, 24-Parganas, 
two subordinate courts under the jurisdic- 
tion of the same High Court An appli- 
•cation was filed on 25-1-69 by the co-ac- 
cused Shri Supriya Sarkar in the case 
pending before the learned Additional 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
submitting inter alia that the offences 
•alleged in both the cases being identical, 
there cannot b° two separate proceedmgs 
over the same issue and accordingly the 
proceedings pending before the learned 
Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, may be dropped An objection 
thereto was made on behalf of the com- 
plainant opposite-party no 1, Shri Sund 
Raman Sarkar After hearing both the 
parties the learned Additional Chief Pre- 
■sidency Magistrate. Calcutta, held by his 
■order dated the 7th February 1969 that 
1970 Cri.h.I. 14. 


the continuance of the two different pro- 
ceedings m the two different Courts over 
the same offence may lead on to double 
jeopardy under Art 20(2) of the Consti- 
tution of India and as the point involved 
in the petition can only be decided by the 
liigh Court, he directed the accused in 
the proceeding pending before him to 
move the Hon’ble High Court for a deci- 
sion of the point under Section 185 (1> of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure and in 
that view he adiourned the case to 25-3- 
69 for further orders An application for 
revision was accordingly moved on the 
10th March, 1969 and the present Rule 
was obtained by the accused-petitioner. 
After the matter was heard in part it 
transpired that Shn Samaresh Basu. the 
accused no. 1 in the case, was not added 
as a party by the petitioner and on the 
prayer of the learned Advocate appearin'? 
on behalf of the petitioner, and m the in- 
terests of justice, the said accused was 
directed to be added as the opposite-party 
no 2 Shri Samaresh Basu, however, did 
not ultimately appear though he was serv- 
ed upon. 

3. Mr Prasun Chandra Ghosh, Advo- 
cate (with Mr Birendra Nath Banerjee, 
Advocate) appearing on behalf of the ac- 
cused no 2, -the petitioner, has made a 
two-fold submission The first contention 
of Mr. Ghosh is that in view of the pen- 
dency of two separate proceedings over 
the same offence in two different courts, 
the same would only lead on to double 
jeopardy and as such the proceedmgs 
pending in the court of the Addition^ 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, as 
prayed for, by the petitioner, should be 
dropped The second contention of Mr. 
Ghosh is that the dominant consideration 
for interference under Section 185(1) of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure is the 
ground of convenience of the accused and 
not the factum of earlier commencement 
.IS enjoined under Section 185(2) of the 
said Code In this context and in support 
ot his contention, Mr. Ghosh relied on 
the enunciation made in Art 705 in. 
Kenny’s Outlines of Criminal Law (19th 
Edn) as also on the case of Charu 
Chandra Majumdar v. Emperor, report- 
ed m 21 Cal WN 320= (AIR 1917 Cal 137) 
(FB) Mr. Monoranjan Das, Advocate (with 
Messrs Dipankar Ghosal, Rabiranjan 
Roy, Gopal Chandra Ghosh, Advocates) 
appeared on behalf of the complainant 
opposite-party no 1 after the arguments 
werp heard in part but in the interests of 
justice, I adjourned the case to enable 
Mr. Das to make his submissions An 
aifidavit-in-opposition was also filed on 
behalf of the opposite-party no. 1 and 
was kept on the record Mr Das _ con- 
tended that the question of convenience 
of the accused is immaterial and the sine 
qua non for an interference under Sec- 
tion 185(1) of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
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cedure is as to which proceedings 'were 
first commenced as enjoined under Sec 
tion 185(2) of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure The question according to Mr 
Das 3 S one of law and relates to the m 
terpretation of Section 185(1) of the Coae 
of Cmninal Procedure In this context 
ilr DaS further submitted that the pro 
ceedings before the learned Additional 
Chief Presidency Magistrate Calcutta 
were started first as cognizance was talen 
on the 14th December 1968 whereas Jn 
the case before the learned Police Magis 
trate at Alipore such cogmzance was 
taken on the 18th December 1968 Mr 
Das also contended tnat the number of 
accused persons is not the determining 
factor for holding as to in which of the 
two courts subordinate to the same Hign 
Court an enquiry or trial for the offence 
^all go on Mr Dipak Kumar Sengupta 
Advocate appeanng on beViatf oi xV»e 
State has supported the Rule and has 
contended that the concept of an earlier 
commencement as enjoined under Sec- 
tion 185(2) of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
ceoure cannot be imported into Section 
l8o(l) for the purpose of determining as 
to in which of the two subordinate courts 
the enqum or tnal should go on. Mr 
Sengupta further contended that it should 
not b(“ overlooked that in the Alipore 
case there are three a''cused persons and 
not two as in the proceedings pending 
before the learned Additional Chief Pre 
sidency Magistrate Calcutta and that the 
question being one of convenience of the 
accused the proceedings m Alipore 
should continue as prayed for by one of 
the accused himself and not objected to 
b> the other 

4 Having heard the learned Advo- 
cates appearing on, behalf of the respec- 
tive parties and having considered the 
materials on the record I wull now pro 
ceed to determine the point at issue n the 
light of the same The point involved in 
AlnV S' ov' sunnr nrrp’jvrtnT.nr 
latcs to the interpretation of Section 185 
(1) of the Code of Criminal Procedure It 
is pertinent in this conte-vt to ^efer to the 
language of sub section (1) of Section 185 
of tho Code which runs as follows 
whenever a question an.es as to which 
of two or more courts subordinate to the 
same High Court ought to inquire into 
or trv any offence it shall be decided by 
that High Court The provisions of suh 
section (2) of the said section would also 
be relevant in this connection. It lavs 
down that v h“re two or more courts not 
subordinate to the s-une High Court ha^ 
taken cognisance of the same offence the 
High Court V ithm th** local limits of 
who'e appellate crnunal junsdiction the 
proceedings were first commenced may 
direct tnal of «uch oFender to be held 
in any court subordinate to it and If it 
to decides altogether proceedings against 


such persons in respect of such offence 
shall be discontinued ’ It will appear 
therefore tnat the provisions contained 
in Section 185(1) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure do not fetter in any way the 
discretion of the High Court by enjoimng 
anj condition precedent for deciding as to 
in vvhich of the two or more courts sub 
ordinate to the same High Court the en- 
quiry or tnal shall proceed In sub sec- 
tion (2) of the said section however the 
sine qua non for such interference is a« 
to where the proceedings were first com 
menced The point for determination 
therefore is whether the concept of an 
ear’ier commencement as enjoined in sub 
section (2j can be imported into sub 
section (1) of Section 185 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure which is otherwise 
silent on the same If it can be so import- 
ed and be deemed to be the only ground 
loT vrAfeTieience VVieifcWwitt v^. vs Vbe 
sidency Magistrates Court wherein the 
proceedings were first commenced th=» 
should be the court where the proceed 
ings should continue in preference to the 
other proceedings pending in the court 
of the learned Police Magistrate at All 
pore On an interpretation of the rele 
vapt provisions of the Code I however 
held that It is not so and that it had 
never been the intention of the legisla 
ture that it should be so The canons of 
interpretation of statute enjoin that some 
meaning and effect must be given to the 
significant absence cf the expression 
were first commenced in sub-section (1) 
<ind the specific presence thereof in sub 
section (2) of Section 185 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure The principles of 
interpretation of statutes rule out redun- 
dancy and as was observed Lord 
biuuner in the case of Quebec Raih ays 
Light Heat and Power Co Ltd v Van- 
dry AIR 1920 PC 181 at p 186 that 
effect must be given if possibK to all 
the words U'cd for the legislature is 
itasrond .ruV )s> MU'Js.t? -its Mtn’adr sw sis-r 
anything in vain Mr Justice Subbarao 
(as His Lordship then was) also observed 
in the case of Ghanshyamdas v Regional 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 
Nagpur AIR 1964 SC 766 at p 772 tha* 
*A construction which would attribute 
redundancy to a legislature shall not be 
accepted except for compelling reasons"' 
I respectfully agree with the same and I 
nold that the dominant consideration of 
an earlier commencement has been incor 
po'ated m sub section (2) of Section 18a 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure for 
good reasons because the said sub section 
refers to a different state of circums- 
tances where the two or more subordi- 
rate courts taking cognizance of the same 
cffcnce are not subordinate to the sam® 
High Court and therefore to elimirate 
pc «ible confusion and conflict, the prin 
ople of earlier commencement has teen 
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enjoined as the proper criterion, irrespec- 
tive of any ground of general convenience 
or of any other sufficient reason, for ulti- 
naately determining as to which of the 
two High Courts would direct the trial of 
such offender to be held in any court sub- 
ordinate to it. The same is not, however, 
the position as enjoined under sub-section 
(1) of Section 185 of the Code where the 
two courts concerned are subordmate to 
the same High Court The field of con- 
sideration is therefore wider and includes 
not only the ground of earlier commence- 
ment but also the ground of general con- 
venience and any other sufficient reason 
thereby not whittling down in any way 
the discretion of the High Court in decid- 
ing as to which of the two subordmate 
courts shall enquire into or try the 
offence If the legislature wanted to lay 
down that the sole ground for interfer- 
ence under Section 185(1) of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure is merely that of an 
earlier commencement of the proceedings 
concerned, it could have said so in ex- 
press words In view of the same and in 
consonance to the rules of interpretation 
of statute, a true and proper effect must 
be given to the provisions as incorporated 
in sub-section (1) to Section 185 of the 
Code. In my view the discretion conferred 
under the said sub-section is unfettered 
and untrammelled by any consideration 
of an earlier commencement only. The 
factum of earlier comm.encement may be 
one such consideration but not the_ onlv 
consideration or an inflexible considera- 
tion for exercising the discretion of the 
court conferred under Section 185(1) of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure In that 
context undoubtedly the question of con- 
venience of the parties may be a material 
consideration, the nature of the case and 
the facts thereof ivill also be another 
yard-stick for exercising the said discre- 
tion; and last but not the least, sufficient 
reason is also one of the criteria for 
such determination 

5. So far as the ground of convenience 
of the parties is concerned, there is no 
question however, of the complainant be- 
ing inconvenienced because the complain- 
ants are different in the two different 
proceedings and as such, whoever may be 
the complainant tvill not be inconveni- 
enced in anv way wherever the proceed- 
ings may ultimately take_ place Upon 
ultimate analysis the question of general 
convenience does not include the com- 
plainant and can only relate to the 
accused in such proceedings and the same 
again must depend on the facts of each 
case In the instant case one of me 
accused is the petitioner and on his 
groimd of convenience and prejudice he 
has prayed for the proceedings at Pre^- 
dency Magistrate’s Court, Calcutta to be 
dropped The co-accused, who has been 
made a party, has not appeared to object 


but it is only the complainant who had 
objected to the prayer in the court below 
and has reiterated the said objection m 
this Court. In this connection Mr. Ghosh 
appearing on behalf of the accused-peti- 
tioner, Shri Supriya Sarkar has referred 
to Art 705 111 Kenny’s Outhnes of Crimi- 
nal Law (19th Edn.). The said article refers 
to venue It has been observed therein that 
"At common law an offence can only be 
tried by the court within whose jurisdic- 
tion it (or a part of it) was committed, 
but by Section 11 of the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1925, as modified by the Magistrates 
Courts Act. 1952, S— 2(4), it is provided 
that a person charged with any indict- 
able offence may be proceeded against, 
indicted, tried and pumshed in any place 
in which he was apprehended, or is m 
custody, or has appeared to a summons, 
on that same charge, just as if the offence 
had been committed there; unless it ap- 
pears to the examining justices that the 
accused would suffer hardship if he were 
indicted and tried in such place ’’ A fur- 
ther reference in this connection may be 
made to the case of 21 CWN 320-= (AIR 
1317 Cal 137) (FB) It is undoubtedly true 
that the said case .was decided in the con- 
text of the old Act before amendment of 
Act 18 of 1923, which not only amended 
sub-section (1) of Section 185 but also 
aaded sub-section (2) to the said section 
to set at rest the conflict in decisions be- 
tween the Calcutta and the Madras Higli 
Courts But the principles laid down 
therein relating to the ground of general 
convenience would hold good The majo- 
rity of the Full Bench held that Section 
185 is not restricted to cases in which 
there is doubt as to whether one court 
or another has jurisdiction but includes 
cases in which the doubt is on the point 
where the choice between the two courts 
both of which have jurisdiction should be 
decided on the ground of general conve- 
nience I respectfully agree with the ob- 
servations made by the Full Bench and I 
hold that the ground of convenience is 
also one of the factors which should deter- 
mine ultimately as to in which of t*- 
two or more courts subordinate to the 
same High Court, the offence shall be 
enquired into or tried. I uphold therefore 
the contentions raised in this behalf by- 
Mr. Prasun Chandra Ghosh 

6. Before I part vith the case, I must 
refer to another submission that was 
made on behalf of the petitioner viz that 
in the proceedings pending at Alipore 
there are three accused persons and as 
such for a proper determination, the said 
proceedings should be allowed to con- 
tinue It was also prayed for by Mr. Da- 
on behalf of the opposite-party no. 1 that 
if it be so necessary, he may be permitted 
to add the name of the third accused in 
the proceedings pending before the learn- 
ed Additional Chief Presidency Tvlagis- 
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irate Calcutta The learned Additional 
Chief Presidency Magistrate Calcutta na^ 
nghtly held that the inclusion of a third 
accused in the proceedings at Alipore 
does not make any difference and has no 
bearing upon the point for consideration 
under Section 185(1) of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure I agree wnth the said 
finding and this contention accordingly 
'fails 

7 In the result I make the Rule ah 
solute and I direct that of the two courts 
subordinate to this court Shn M B 
Mukherjee Police Magistrate Alipore 
'hall try the case pending against the 
three accused persons under Ss 292/293 
I P C being case No C 3409 of 1968 ex- 
peditiously and in accordance with law 
Petition allowed 
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A K DAS AND K K MITRA JJ 
Atul Chandra Pal and others Accused 
Petitioners v The State Oppo ite Party 
Criminal Revn Case No 999 of 1966 
D/ 14-1 1909 

(A) Essential Commodities Act (I9S3) 
S 7{l)(a){ii) -- Rice (Eastern Zoni.) Mo\e 
mt.nt Control Order (1939) S 4 — Trans- 
port of rice from place m border area to 
place in Eastern Zone outside border area 
is not prohibited under S 4 of 1939 Order 
— Transport — ^Vhat is 
Transport of rice from a place In the 
border area to a place in the Eastern 
Zone outside the border area is not pro 
hibited under S 4 of the Kice (Eastern 
Zone) Movement Control Order 1959 
S 4 speaks of transporting from any place 
in the border area to any other in that 
area and this involves the Question of 
destination The use of the word transport 
connotes movement from one place to an 
other and the mere fact that the normal 
route Is along the border area does not 
either indicate that it was transported 
to another place in the same area. 
the Imown destination is elsewhere tiut 
IS a place in the Eastern Zone outside the 
border area To hold otherwise is to bold 
that goods on transit are transported to 
every point between the starting point 
and Its destination (Paras 5 and 6) 

(B) renal Code (I860) S 40 — Mens 
rca — 4Vhcn not essential for conviction 
The well established rule is that unless 
a statute clearh or by necessary Imphca 
tlon rules out mens rea as a constituent 
part of crime the defendant could not be 
held RUiltv of an offence under a cnml- 
nal law unless he has guilty mind 
(Para 9) 


Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(J966) AIR 1906 SC 43 (V 53)*=196G 
Cn LJ 71 Nathulal v State of 
M P g 

(1961) AIR 1961 Cal 240 (V 48)“ 

1961 (1) Cn U 488 Madanlal Arora 
V State g 

S S Mukherjee and K K Mukherjee 
for Petitioners F M Sanyal for Oppo- 
site Party 

DAS J — This is a revisional applica- 
tion against an order of conviction under 
Section 7(l)(a)(u) of Act X of 19o5 The 
petitioners were sentenced to R I for 
three months each and the nee seized was 
coFffiscated There was an appeal against 
the ordci but the learned Sessions Judge 
dismissed the appeal 
2 The facts leading to the prosecution 
are as follows — 


On April 5 1964 the petitioners were 
detected moving with six cart-loads of 
nee in a field m mouza Laka within the 
five mile border area between West Ben 
gal and Bihar The Cordomng Officer in 
tercepted the carts which were being 
driven by petitioners 2-5 who told that 
the nee belonged to petitioner no 1 who 
was also moving with the carts The carts 
with the men were taken to the police 
Station where a wntten complaint was 
filed by the Inspector Investigation start- 
ed and charge-sheet was submitted 
against parties 

3 Defence was a pica of innocence and 
the petitioners contended that nee was 
being taVen to Burdwan in West Bengal 
and not to Bihar 


4 The learned Magistrate held on the 
evidence that rice was being smuggled to 
Bihar at that unearthly hour along 
routes seldom used by the villagers ITie 
learned Sessions Judge held that 

It IS an offence If any person trans- 
ports nee to any place within the area of 
five miles of Bihar Border The evidence 
IS that the accused persons were found 
carrying nee withm 2) miles of the 
border area without permit 

He therefore dismissed the appeal 

5 Admittedly the parties had no 
license or permit for movement of paddy 
or nee Sec 4 of the Rice (Eastern Zone) 
Movement Control Order 1959 reads as 
fellows- 

No person shall transport attempt to 
tran^wrt or abet the transport of nee— 

(a) to any place in the border area 
from any place m the Eastern Zone out- 
side that area or 

(b) from any place in the border area 
to any other place in that area except 
under Md in accordance with a permit 
is^ed by the State Government or any 
Offiwr authnnsed by that Government 
in this bthalf 

This provision speaks of restrictions on 
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transport of rice to or within the border 
area Border area means the area falling 
within a five mile belt all along the bor- 
der of the Eastern Zone which means the 
territory comprising the States of Orissa 
and West Bengal Section 4 prohibits 
transport of rice, 

(I) to any place within the border area 
from any place in the Eastern Zone out- 
side that area, or 

(II) from any place in the border area 
to any other place m that area without 
license or permit 

The prohibition, therefore, does not 
relate to transport from any place in the 
border area to any area in the Eastern 
Zone outside the border area. The defence 
version is that they were transporting the 
rice to Banduang which is within the 
Eastern Zone but outside the border area 
Mr Palit at one stage argued that Bandu- 
ang IS within the border area but there 
is no evidence to that effect. Transporta- 
tion to Banduang from any place in the 
border area is not prohibited and there- 
fore no offence was committed 

6. Mr Palit next argued that the rice 
in carts were intercepted at village Laka 
within border area and it was being 
brought from village Sindri within the 
same area The movement was therefore 
from one place in the border area to an- 
other place in the same aiea where it was 
intercepted. Section 4, however, speaks 
of transporting from any place in the 
border area to any other place in that 
area and this involves the question of 
destination. According to defence, it was 
being transported to Banduang and even 
prosecution witnesses conceded that it 
was the normal route to Banduang The 
use of the word 'transport’ in our view 
connotes movement from one place to 
another and the mere fact that the nor- 
mal route IS along the border area does 
not either indicate that it was transport- 
ed to another place in the_ same area, 
while the known destination is elsewhere 
To hold otherwise is to hold that goods 
on transit are transported to every point 
between the starting point and its des- 
tination 

7. Mr. Paht drew our attention to de- 
finition of the word 'transport’ in Cl (U 
of Section 2 but it speaks of mode of 
transport merely obinoiply to include 
manual movement by individuals 

8. Prosecution failed to show by evi- 
dence that the parties either transported 
or attempted or abetted the transport to 
any other place in the border area_ and 
therefore the conviction cannot be iusti- 
fied The idea is to prevent smuggling 
outside the Eastern Zone and not against 
transport to other parts of the Eastern 
Zone outside the border area and the 
manner in which the carts were mter- 


cepted did not satisfy the requirements 
for a successful prosecution 

9. Mr. Mukheriee, learned Advocate 
for the petitioner also challenged the learn- 
ed Judge’s finding regarding mens rea 'The 
learned Judge held on the authenticity 
of a decision of this Court reported in 
AIR 1961 Cal 240 that mens rea is not 
necessary for a conviction under Sec 7 
of the Essential Commodities Act This 
question was considered by the Supreme 
Court in a decision reported in 1966 Cr. 
LJ 71= (AIR 1966 SC 43), Nathulal v. 
State oi M P . where it was held that 
the mere fact that the obiect of the sta- 
tute is fco promote social welfare activity 
or to eradi?ate a grave social evil is not 
by itself decisive to exclude mens rea. 
Only where it is absolutely clear that the 
implementation of the obfect of the sta- 
tute would otherwise be defeated that 
mens rea may, by necessary implication, 
be excluded from a statute The nature of 
the mens rea that would be implied in a 
statute creating an offence depends on the 
object of the Act and the provisions, 
thereof The well estabhshed rule is that 
unless a statute clearly or by necessary 
impheation rules out mens rea as a con- 
stituent part of crime, the defendant 
could not be held guilty of an offence 
under a criminal law unless he has guilty 
mind The cartmen, petitioners 2-6 are 
hired labourers and had not necessarily 
a guilty knowledge as transporting %vith 
licence or permit is permissible 

10. We have, however, already seen 
that the prosecution has failed to prove 
that the ncc- was being transported from 
a place in the border area to another 
place within such area and no offence 
■was therefore comnutted 

11. The petition is, therefore, allowed 
and the Rule is made absolute The con- 
viction and the sentence passed against 
petitioners are set aside and they are ac- 
qi-itted They are discharged from bail 
bond 

12. K. K. SIITRA, J.:— I agree 

Petition allowed. 


d970 CRI. L. J. 213 (Yol. 76, C, N. 46) = 
AIR 1970 DELHI 29 (V 57 C 6) 
FULL BENCH 

I. D DUA, C J , S. K KAPUR AHU 
HARDAYAL HARDY, JJ 
Fl^dng Officer S. Sundarafan Petitioner 
v Union of India and others Respondents 
Criminal Writ Petn. No 20 of 1968, D/- 
17-3-1969 

(A) Constitution of India, Art. 141 -j- 
Question neither raised nor discussed in 
Snpreme Court judgment — Principle of 

HM/IM/D511/69/TVN/D ~ 
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bmdiog nature cannot be deduced by im- 
plication — (Civil P C (1908), Pream- 
ble — ■ Precedents — Supreme Court de 
cision) 

Under Art 141 of the Constitution, the 
law declared by the Supreme Court i« 
binding on all the courts and therefore 
even the principles enunaated by the 
Supreme Court including its obiter dicta 
vvh“n they are stated in clear terms have 
a binding force But when a Question is 
neither raised nor discussed in a judg- 
ment rendered by the Supreme Court no 
principle of a binding nature can be de- 
duced from it by implication 

(Para 21) 

(B) Constitution of India Art 226 
Conviction and sentence before court- 
martial — Habeas Corpus petition — 
Court need not in every case call for the 
record to examine legality of conviction 

— Proceedings, however not cntirel> im- 
mune from courts scrutinv — ^Vrlt not 
issued for examining mere errors of pro- 
cedure — Provision under H 15 of the 
Air Force Rules one of procedure — Non- 
compliance not aRectiog jurisdiction will 
not vitiate trial and ultimate conviction 

— Prayer disallowed (Criminal P C 
(1898), S 491) (Air Force Act (1950) S 
J89 — Air Force Rules 1950 R 15) 

WTjile dealing with a petition for a wTit 
of habeas corpus the court is not bound to 
call for the record and proceedings of 
every case m which a court of competent 
junsdiction or a duly convened and con- 
stituted court-martial has recorded a fin- 
ding of guilt and passed a sentence of im- 
prisonment and examine the legality of 
conviction and sentence ITus is not to 
say that the proceedings of a court-martial 
are entirely immune from scrutiny by 
the High Court This had been so even 
before the Constitution and the writs of 
habeas corpus were issued under Sec- 
tion 491 of Criminal P C when the juris- 
diction of the court-martial concerned was 
under challenge The enquiry was how- 
ever directed to ascertain whether the 
per«on held in custody was subject to 
rmlitary law or the court itself was pro- 
perly convened and constituted That 
jun^iction continues to exist m the High 
Court even today Art. 226 of the Cons- 
titution cannot be said to have enlarged 
the ambi‘ of that jurisdiction in anv way 
The remedy of a writ of habeas co’Tus 
IS not available to test the propriety or 
legality of the verdict of a competent 
court The court Is not entitled to go into 
the regulantv of steps taLen bv the court- 
martial m the course of trial or by the 
confirming authority in the finding and 
the sentence which do not go to their 
iunsdiction and confirming Interference 
is possible onlv where the irregulanty or 
illegabtv aflects the jurisdiction of the 
court-martial or the confirming authority 
(Paras 21 22 & 26) 


The petitioner alleged that the violation 
of R 15 of the Air Force Rules and the 
denial of opportunity to the delinquent 
vitiated the proceedings before the court- 
martial and hence a writ of.habeas corpus 
should be issued to set him at liberty 
Held that R 15 was onlv a sortofpre- 
lumnary investigation by the Command- 
ing Officer with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther a prima facie case existed to justify 
the detention of the accused in custody 
b^ond the period of 48 hours prescribed 
in R 14 Any irregularity at that initial 
stage might have a bearing on the vera- 
city of witnesses examined at the trial or 
on the bona fides of Commanding Officer 
or on the defence that might be set up by 
the accused at the tnal but the irregula- 
rity could bv no means be regarded as 
affecting the junsdiction of the court to 
proceed with the tnal Hence even If 
violation of R 15 were to be assumed the 
non-observance of the Rule was not such 
as to vitiate the tnal and ultimate convic- 
tion of the petitioner AIR 19C9 SC 414 
AIR 1650 SC 27 Ref & AIR 1963 Delhi 
156 & Cr Wnt No 1-P of 1963 D/- 
13-5-1963 (Punj) and AIR 1067 SC 1335 & 
(1917) 2 KB 254 Rel on 

(Paras 32 33 35 & 36) 

(C) Constitution of India Art 226 — 
Habeas corpus — Petition may bo by a 
person other than ibe prisoner (Criminal 
P C (1898). S 491) 

It well settled that a person illegally 
imprisoned or detained in confinement 
without legal justification is entitled to 
apply for a wnt of habeas corpus but it 
IS not essential that the application should 
proceed directly from him Proceedings 
to obtain a wnt of habeas corpus for the 
purpose of liberating another from an ille- 
gal imprisonment may also be instituted 
by a person other than the prisoner (in 
the instant case bv the wife) who may have 
some interest in him (1850) 15 QB 988 & 
(I860) 30 LJ hlC 19 &. Halsburv s Laws 
of England 3rd Edn Vol 11 Foil 

(Para 39) 

(D) Air Force Act (1930) S 189 — 

Air Force Rules 1950 Rr 48(b) and 15 — 
Charges framed at the stage of B 15 pot 
final — Addition alteration or omission of 
charges possible at subsequent stages 
under R 48fb) (Para 37) 

(E) Constitution of India, Art 226 — 
Certiorari — Petition if can be moved by 
person not directly affected or aggrieved 
bv order (Quaere ) — Case Law Ref 

(Para 44) 

Cases Referred Chronological Parai 
(1969) AIR 1969 SC 414 (V 56)« 

Wnt Petn. No 118 of 1958 D/- 
20-9-1968*1969 Cn LJ G63 Som 

'' Union of India 2 

(1968) AIR 1968 Delhi 156 ^ 55)* 

1968 D LT 256*1953 Cn U 1059 
b P N Sharma v Union of India 22 
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(1967) AIR 1967 SC 1335 (V 54) = 

1967 Cri LJ 1204= (1967) 2 SCR 
271. Ghiolam Sarwar v. Union 
of India 22 

■(1964) AIR 1964 Mys 159 (V 51) = 

(1963) 2 Mys LJ 383, Dr P S. 
Venkataswamy Setty v. Univer- 
sity of Mysore 43 

(1963), Cri Writ No 1-D of 1963, D/- 
13-5-1963 (Punj), Mrs Saroj 
Prasad v Union of India 22 

<1962) AIR 1962 SC 1044 (V 49) = 

(1962) Supp 3 SCR 1, Calcutta 
Gas Co. Ltd v State of West 
Bengal 42 

(1957) 55 LGR 129, R v. Thames 
Magistrates’ Court Ex parte 
Greenbaum 40 

<1950) AIR 1950 SC 27 (V 37) = 

51 Cn LJ 1383 = 1950 SCR 88, 

A K. Gopalan v State of Madras 23 

(1917) 1917-2 KB 254 = 86 LJ KB 
1514, Rex V Governor of Lewes 
Prison Ex Parte Doyle 25 

<1870) 5 QB 466 = 39_LJMC 145, 

R V Surrey Justices 40 

<1860) 30 LJMC 19 = 6 H & N 

193, In re Thompson 39 

(1850) 15 QB 988=117 ER 731, 

Colibett V Hudson 39 


Mrs Shvamala Pappu, Miss Bindra 
Thakur, for Petitioner, O. P Malhotra 
for Respondents. 

HARDAYAL HARDY, J.:— The peti- 
tioner S, Sundarajan who is under going 
a term of imprisonment in Central Jail 
Kanpur as a result of his conviction by a 
General Court-martial on charges of cri- 
minal misappropriation of monies belong- 
ing to the Air Force Public Fund Accounts 
moved this petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus under Article 226 of the Constitu- 
tion and Section 491 Criminal Procedure 
'Code, 1898 thiough his wife Shrimati 
Saraswati on the ground that his deten- 
tion and conviction are illegal 

2. When Rule nisi was issued by the 
Motion Bench the petitioner's^ counsel had 
cited an unreported decision of the 
'Supreme Court in Som Datt Datta v. 
Union of India (Writ Petn. No. 118 of 1968. 
D/- 20-9-1968) = (Since reported in AIR 
1969 SC 414) The case was therefore, 
ordered to be heard by a Full Bench of 
three Judges. That is how the case was 
laid before us 

3. The petitioner’s allegations broadly 
are that he was working as Senior Acco- 
unts Officer at No 4 Base Repair Depot 
Air Force, Kanpur since June 1966 under 
the command of Group Captain A S Sri- 
vastava. During the course of his employ- 
ment in the said depot some defalcations 
came to light whereupon the authorities 
ordered two Courts of Enquiry to be as- 
sembled The reports submitted by the 
Courts of Enquiry held Group Captain 
A S Srivastava to be responsible for irre- 
gularities in accounts However on 


15-6-1968 the petitioner was served with 
a charge-sheet consisting of 31 charges 
alleging criminal misappropriation of 
various sums of money totalling Rs. 
29,000/- by him 

4. The petitioner complains that when 
he was ordered to appear before the Com- 
manding Officer the charges were merely 
read over to him and no effective opportu- 
mty was given to him to meet those 
charges He submits that under sub-r. (a) 
of R. 15 of the Air Force Act Rules, 1950, 
it is incumbent on the commanding 
Officer to hear the accused in defence of 
each charge and also to give him full op- 
portunity to cross-examine any witness 
against him before any further proceed- 
mgs are taken But no such opportunity 
was given to the petitioner, all that the 
Commanding Officer did thereafter v/asto 
have a summary of evidence prepared 
and to follow it up in due course by the 
arraignment of the petitioner for trial 
before a court-martial 

5. The petitioner alleges that he 
brought this lapse in procedure to the 
notice of the authorities as soon as the 
court-martial was convened and also to 
the notice of the Court at the commence- 
ment of the trial pointing out that the 
trial could not proceed as the requirement 
of Rule 15 had not been complied with. 
The petitioner further alleges that he had 
also pointed out that in respect of 
charges 5 and 6 he had not been heard at 
all He had also submitted that unless he 
was tried jointly with Group Captain A. 

S Srivastava no justice could be rendered 
in the case. He however contends that his 
objections were overruled although the 
Judge-Advocate had clearly directed the 
members of the Court that if they came 
to the conclusion that Rule 15 had not 
been complied with the Court would have 
no jurisdiction to try the case 

6. The petition also refers to two other 
irregularities at the trial; one relates to 
his alleged confessional statement having 
been admitted in evidence vffiile the 
other relates to his defence witness Fit. 

Lt S C Bhately having been cross-exa- 
mined by the Prosecutor although he had 
been summoned only to prove the records 
of the Courts of Enquiry. 

7. In the return to the Rule, besides 
traversing the petitioner’s averments on 
facts, a preliminary objection has been 
taken to the maintainability of the peti- 
tion on the ground that the remedy of 
habeas corpus is not available to a pri- 
soner who 13 serving a legal sentence pass- 
ed by a Court-martial and that the peti- 
tioner’s conviction having been properly 
recorded after a valid trial and confirma- 
tion, the matter is entirely vfithin the 
jurisdiction of the confirming authority 
and cannot be challenged before this 
Court in exercise of its power under Arti- 
cle 226 of the Constitution. 
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8 On merits the petitioners allega- 
tions about non compliance with the re 
QUirements of Rule 15 have been demed 
and It IS contended that the said Rule was 
complied with in letter and spirit and its 
compliance was duly proved at the trial 
by ^e petitioners own witness Fit Lt 
S C Bhateley 

9 The return admits that charges 5 
and 6 were admitted subsequently to the 
charges that hud previously been framed 
by the Commanding Officer but it is 
contended that charges preferred before a 
Commandmg Officer are tentative m 
nature and may be altered amended or 
added to m the final charge sheet on 
which the accused person is brought to 
trial before Court martial 

10 As regards petitioner s allegation* 
against involvement of A S Srivastava 
the return affidavit states that the Couri 
of Enquiry had no doubt taken the view 
that the officer had not properly earned 
out penodical check of Public Fund Ac 
counts as he s'^ould have done and there 
was lack of supervision on his part but 
as a result of due mvestigation the Cen 
tral Bureau of Investigation had come to 
the conclusion that there was no evi 
dence on which the charge of misappro 
priation or making of false entnes in 
documents could be substantiated against 
turn In the circumstances the entire 
blame fell on the petitioner and as such 
there was no question of any iomt tnal of 
the petitioner with Group Capt Snvas 
tava 

11 With regard to the admission of 
the petitioners confessional statement in 
evidence it is stated that the same was 
admitted by the ^urt after takmg into 
account the relevant circumstances and 
evidence and on holding that It was volun 
tary As respects cross examination 
of Fit Lt S C Bhately jt is asserted that 
the witness having been examined by the 
petitioner on oath the prosecution was 

justiifea' in cross exanuning" Aim 

12 The affidavit m support of the re 
turn, also shows that the findings and sen 
tence pas ed by the Court marital were 
duly confrmed by the Chief of the Air 
Staff and promulgated according to law 
and it wa^ after such confirmation and 
promulgation that the petitioner was 
committed to Central Jail Kanpur to 
undergo the terms of five years ngor 
ous imprisonment awarded to him by the 
Court martiaL 

13 The petitioner maintains in bis 
rejoinder affidavit that this Court has 
jurisdiction to examine the legality of 
conviction and detention which were not 
In accordance with the procedure estab 
llshed by law He has also amplified his 
earlier submission regarding non comoU 
ance wnth Pule 15 by stating that before 
the Air Officer Commanding onlv «even 
prosecution witnesses including the petl 


tioner were marched in and charges were 
given to the petitioner m their presence AU 
the seven witnesses were simultaneous 
iy asked what they had to say in th® 
matter and since the evidence of each 
uatness was not recorded separately 
there was obviously no opportumty to 
cross-examine them On the other hand 
elaborate statements were made by as 
many as twenty witnes esatthe stage of 
summary of evidence and subsequent 
trial 

14 As regards charges 5 and 6 the 
petitioner contends that there is no pro 
vision for amending or adding to the 
charges that had already been framed and 
that Ae very act of addition to the charges 
at a subsequent stage showed the mala 
fides of the respondents 

15 I have already stated that in the 
return the petitioners allegations about 
non compliance with the provisions of 
Rule 15 have been controverted and it is 
stated that the requirements of that Rule 
were fully satisfied As this is challenged 
before us by the petitioner s counsel v e 
should have ordinarily declined to go fur- 
ther into this matter But considering the 
importance of the question raised in the 
preliminary objection taken by the res 
pondents we allowed the counsel for the 
parties to address arguments on the point 
as to how far it was open to this Court 
while dealing with a petition for a v/nt 
of habeas corpus to go into the legality of 
a conviction and sentence recorded hr a 
duly convened and constituted court mar 
tial and also on the «cope of Rule 15 of 
the Air Force Act Rules 1950 

16 The petitioners counsel conceded 
that normally a writ of habeas corpus 
cannot issue to question the correctness 
of a decision of a court of competent juris 
diction for it is not a \mt of error nor 
does a High Court in habeas corpus pro 
ceedings strictly speaking sit as a court 
of appeal or of general superintendence to 
revimv the order of conviction She how- 
ever submitted that that was the posf 
tjon in law before the advent of the Cons- 
titution when it was recognised all 
round that a wnt of habeas corpus could 
not be granted to a per'on committed to 
prison after he had been convicted by a 
duly wnstituted Court martial and the 
proceedings and sentence were confirmed 

. authority The inclusion 

of ArUcle 21 in the Constitution however 
brought about a radical change m the 
atuation inasmuch as the said Article in 
terms provides that no p^-rson shall be 
cepnved of his life or personal liberty ex 
cept accorfmg to procedure established 
by law If ft was therefore held that the 
Proc^ure presenbed by Rule 15 of the 
Air Force Act Rules lOoO had not been 
comnlied with m the instant case the 
o der of conviction parsed by the Court 
martial would not stand m the way of the 
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petitioner’s right to regain his hberty as 
in that case his conviction and detention 
could not be held to be in accordance 
with the procedure established by law. 

17. Learned counsel further sub- 
mitted that m exercise of its powers 
imder Article 226 of the Constitution it 
is always open to this Court to order that 
ihe records of a particular case be remov- 
ed to it on a writ of certiorari with a view 
to enable it to examine the legality of 
the proceedings and to quash the order if 
it is satisfied that a case had been made 
out for the exercise of its powers m that 
behall 

18. She submitted that although the 
petition in the present case purported to 
be for a writ of habeas corpus, it was m 
reality a petition for a writ in the nature 
of certiorari, as its object was to call up 
and to quash the proceedings before the 
General Court-martial. In this connec- 
tion the learned counsel invited our atten- 
tion to the abovecited judgment of the 
Supreme Court The petiboner in that 
case was foimd guilty of charges under 
Sections 304 and 149 Indian Penal Code 
and sentenced to six years R I and cashie- 
red. His comdction and sentence were 
confirmed by the confirming authority 
under Section 164 of the Army Act, 1950 
The petitioner then moved the Supreme 
Court under Article 32 of the Constituhon 
and obtained a rule asking the respon- 
dents to show cause why a writ in the 
nature of certiorari should not be issued. 

19. An examination of the judgment 
however does not make it clear if the 
petitioner’s prayer in that case was also 
for a writ of habeas corpus. Even' so the 
petition in terms asked for a writ in the 
nature of certiorari under Article 32 of 
the Constitution and Section 491 Criminal 
Procedure Code W’^as not invoked at all. 
The question raised in the petition and 
considered by their Lordships was also a 
pure question of jurisdiction inasmuch as 
it was contended that the offence vdth 
which the petitioner was charged was a 
civil offence as defined in Section 3(u) of 
the Army Act 1950, which subject to the 
provisions of Sections 125 and 126 of the 
said Act could be tried either by a Court- 
martial or by a criminal Court The con- 
tention urged on behalf of the petitioner 
was that the Court-martial had no juris- 
diction to trv and convict the petitioner 
having regard to the mandatory provi- 
sions of Section 125 of the Act and 
having regard to the fact that the Officer 
Commanding of the unit had in the first 
Instance, decided to hand over the matter 
for investigation to the civil police Cer- 
tain other questions relating to the legality 
of the procedure followed at the trial of 
the case and the necessity of a speaking 
order by the confirming authority were 
also raised. The learned. Judges went into 
those questions and ultimately dismiss- 


ed the petition holding that there was 
neither any error of jurisdiction nor any 
error of law on the face of the record 
which entitled the petitioner to a writ 
of certiorari for quashing the order. 

20. The question of maintamability of 
the petition was neither raised before 
their Lordships nor discussed by them. In 
my event, the prayer m the petition was 
in terms for grant of a writ of certiorari 
and there is no indication in the judg- 
ment at all that there was any prayer for 
a writ of habeas corpus The petition was 
also filed by the petitioner himself who 
was personally aggrieved and affected by 
the order. 

21. It is true that under Article 141 of 
the Constitution the law declared by the 
Supreme Court is binding on all the 
courts and therefore, even the prmcipies 
enunciated by the Supreme Court mclud- 
ing its obiter dicta, when they are stated 
in clear terms, have a bmdmg force But 
when a question is neither raised nor dis- 
cussed in a ludgment rendered by the 
Supreme Court it is difficult to deduce 
any principle of a binding nature from it 
by implication. I cannot therefore agree 
with the learned counsel that the case is 
an authority for the proposition that while 
dealing with a petition for a wTit of habeas 
corpus the court should call for the record 
and proceedmgs of every case in which a 
court of comnetent jurisdiction or a duly 
convened and constituted Court-martial 
has recorded a finding of guilt and passeo 
a sentence of imprisonment and examine 
the legality of conviction and sentence 

This IS not to say that the proceedings 
of a Court-martial are entirely immune 
from scrutiny by this Court In fact, that 
was not the position even before the ad- 
vent of the Constitution and there are 
several reported cases where a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued under Section 
491 Cr. P. C when the jurisdiction of the 
Court-martial concerned 'vas under chal- 
lenge, The mquiry in all those cases was 
however directed to ascertain whether the 
person held in custody was subject to 
military law or the court itself was pro- 
perly convened and constituted That 
lurisdiction the High Court always had and 
has it even today The question for de- 
cision however is whether the ambit of 
that jurisdiction has m any wav been en- 
larged by Article 226 of the Constitution. 

22. On behalf of the respondents, Mr. 

O P. Malhotra, has referred to us to a 
Bench decision of this Court in S P N 
Sharma v Union of India, 1968 DLT 256= 
(AIR 1968 Delhi 156) In that case the 
petitioner’s trial by General Court-martial 
and the finding and sentence by 
the -said Court as also the confirma- 
tion of the sentence by the con- 
firnung authority were challenged on the 
ground of infringement of Articles 14. 

21, 22 (1) (2) of the Constitution and 
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violation of some of the provisions of the 
Air Force Act and the Rules framed there- 
under Founded on these main challenges 
the petitioner s prayer was that he be set 
at liberty The Bench approvingly refer- 
red to an earlier judgment of my Lord the 
Chief Justice sitting smgly as a Judge of 
the Punjab High Court in Mrs Saro] Pra- 
sad \ Union of India (Cnminal Wnt No 
1-D of 19C3) D/- 13-5-1963 (Punt) and 
also referred to a short extract from a 
concurring note added by Bachawat J in 
the Supreme Courts judgment in Ghulam 
Barwar v Umon of India AIR 1967 SC 
1335 where it was said — 

' It IS to be noticed that the present peti- 
tion does not challenge the validity of an 
order of imprisonment passed in a cnnun 
al trial I must not be understood to say 
that the remedy of a writ of habeas cor- 
pus IS available to test the propriety or 
legahty of the ver^ct of a competent 
Cnminal Court ’ 

And finally summed up the position in 
♦he following words — 

' The principle that a wnt of habeas 
corpus IS not grantable in general when 
the party is convicted m due course of 
law IS attracted with greater stnetness to 
a person convicted by a duly constituted 
Court-martial the finding and sentence of 
% hich ha\e in due course been confirm- 
ed by a competent authority Nothing 
*has been shown which would induce us 
to hold that the finding and the sentence 
as confirmed are tainted vnth such a serf 
ous jurisdictional infirmity that they 
should be described as non est and ignor- 
ed We may repeat that we are not en- 
titled to go into the regularity of steps 
tal en by the Court-martial In the course 
o' ♦nal or by the Confirming authority in 
t^e finding and the sentence which do not 
go to their jurisdiction and confiiming If 
V e may say so with respect we have not 
been persuaded to hold that there was any 
such irregularity or illegality which 
•WDu’ii BO to Vne junsdiction ot Yne Couit- 
martial or the confirmmg authority' 

23 Learned counsel s only criticism 
of this judgment was that there is no 
di cushion in it of the High Court s power 
to examine the legality of conviction and 
sentence on a wmt of certiorari m the 
light of Article 21 of the Constitution 
According to the learned counsel the ex- 
pression procedure established by law* 
■means procedure prescribed by the law 
of the State as observed by Kama C J 
in A K Gopalan v State of Madras AIR 
1950 SC 27 at p 39 and since the rules 
made under the Air Force Act 1950 fonn 
part of the procedure estabbshed under 
the Act a conviction resulting from a trial 
held in contravention of those rules 
pccessarily amounts to depriving the con- 
victed person of his liberty contrary to 
■the procedure established by law She 
•further arguc-d that a material irregulari- 


ty in procedure affects the jurisdiction ol 
the Court and therefore renders its deci- 
sion illegal for want of jurisdiction 

24 Learned counsel al«o relied on the 
following statement of law in Halsbury'a 
Laws of England (Simonds Edition) 
Vol 11 Para 268 page 142 — 

• Where the mferior tribunal has acted 
without jurisdiction certiorari to quash 
the proceedings may be granted Want of 
jurisdiction may arise from the nature of 
the subject matter so that the inferior 
tribunal had no authority to enter on the 
inquiry or upon some part of it It may 
also arise from the absence of some es- 
sential preliminary proceedings Thus 
although the inferior tribunal may have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of 
the inquiry it may be a condition prece- 
dent to the exercise of its jurisdiction that 
the proceedings should be begun withm 
a specified time or that some step should 
have been previously taken by the person 
\/ho institutes proceedings before the tri- 
bunal 

25 Our attention was also Invited to 

a judgment of Viscount Reading C J 
(Darling and Avorv JJ with him) in Re* 
V Governor of Lewes Prison e* parte 
Doyle (1017) 2 KB 254 where the point 
raised on behalf of the pnsoner was that 
the warrant of commitment and the con- 
virtion were/or alternatively one or the 
other was bad and that the proceedings 
were invalid on the ground that the Field 
General Court-Martial had heard the case 
In camera ^ • 

2S-A Learned counsel argued that 
although the question of holding the trial 
in camera was merely a question of pro- 
cedure vet the validity of conviction and 
commitment was allowed to be canvassed 
in that case on that ground As would 
appear from the following passage in the 
judgment of the learned Chief Justice the 
actual decision far from supporting the 
argument of the learned counsel goes 
against it Tne contention regarding In- 
validity of the trial on the ground of Its 
having been held in camera was repelled 
and after abng two earlier deasions the 
Learned Chief Justice observed — 

Those two authorities clearly support 
the principle that we are entitled and I 
think bound to look at the conviction In 
the present case and it is stated on the 
face of it that Doyle is a person subject 
to iniiitaTY law 'That being so it esta- 
blishes that he could be tned by a field 
general Court martial and that there- 
fore there is no ground for saying that 
the convdction is wrong It y/ould cure 
any defect (if there was any) in the 
warrant of commitment, and I come to 
the conclusion both as regards the yvarrant 
of commitment and also as to the form 
wnviction that the contentions fall 
r ?■”. . Coun-el for the petitioner next re- 
lerrcd us to some cases dealing with the 
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-grounds on which the decisions of Tri- 
bunals exercising judicial and quasi-judi- 
cial fractions have been quashed on cer- 
tiorari, No decided case was, however, 
brousiht to our notice in which a writ of 
-certiorari was issued for quashins a deci- 
sion on the ground of error in procedure 
of the kind %vith which we are concerned 
in the present case. Subject to the locus 
standi of the person moving the petition, 
a writ of certiorari or a direction or order 
under Art 226 of the Constitution may 
■perhaps be issued for the purpose of ex- 
amining the record and proceedings of a 
■duly constituted Court martial having 
jurisdiction over the person and also over 
dhe subject matter of the charge provided 
■other conditions, such as error of law ap- 
parent on the face of the record or viola- 
tion of principles of natural justice, are 
satisfied No final opinion need however, 
be expressed on that pomt in the present 
case But I am not at all prepared to 
hold that such a writ_ or order can ever 
be issued for examining mere errors of 
procedure. 

27. This brings me to the question re- 
lating to the scope of Rule 15 of the Air 
Force Act Rules. In order to appreciate 
the content and scope of this Rule it is 
necessary to discuss its salient features, 

28. The Rule forms part of Section 1 
-of Chapter IV which deals with investiga- 
tion of charges and remand of the accused 
for trial Rule 14 enjoins upon every 
Commanding Officer to take care that a 
person under his command, charged with 
an offence is not detained in custody for 
more than forty-eight hours after the 
committal of such person into custody is 
reported to him. without the charge being 
investigated, unless investigation within 
that period seems to him impracticable 
havmg regard to the exigencies of public 
service. The rule further provides that 
every case of a person who is detained in 
custody for a period beyond forty-eight 
hours must be reported by the Command- 
ing Officer to the officer to whom applica- 
tion is required by law to be made to 
convene a general or District Court- 
martial for the trial of the person charged. 
Such report has to be accompraied by a 
statement of reasons for detention 

29. Rule 15 deals with investigation of 
-charges within the period mentioned in 
Rule 14 The requirement of sub-rffie (a) 
is that the charge must be heard in the 
presence of the accused and the accused 
must have full opportunity to cross-ex- 
amine any witness against him and to c^ 
any ivitness and make any statement in 
his defence. 

30. Sub-rule (bl makes it obligatory on 
the Commanding Officer _ to dismiss^ a 
■charge brought before him if in his opinion, 
the ewdence does not show that some of- 
fence under the Act has been coirumtted. 
Ue may also do so if in his discretion he 


thinks that the charge ought not to be 
proceeded with. Sub-rule ’(c) lays down 
that at the conclusion of the hearing of a 
charge^ if the Commandmg Officer is of 
the opinion that the charge ought to be 
proceeded with, he shall, without un- 
necessary delay, either dispose of the case 
summarily or refer the case to the superior 
Air Force authority or adjourn the case 
for the purpose of having the evidence 
reduced to writing 

31. _ Sub-rule (d) deals with the pre- 
paration of the Summary of Evidence and 
requires that the evidence of the wit- 
nesses who were present and gave evi- 
lience before the Commanding Officer, 
whether against or for the accused shall 
be taken down in writing in the presence 
and hearing of the accused The record- 
ing of the Summary of Evidence may be 
before the Commanding Officer himself or 
before such other officer as he may direct. 

31-A. Sub-rules (e) to fg) deal with 
the manner of recording evidence at that 
stage. 

32. It will thus be seen that by its very 
nature the hearing of evidence by the 
Commanding Officer at the initial stage 
when the person charged with an offence 
is brought before him is for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the charge should 
be dismissed or should be proceeded with. 
If the Commanding Officer is of the 
opinion that the charge ought not to be 
proceeded with, the person charged with 
the offence has to be released forthwith. 
On the other hand if the Commandmg Of- 
ficer is of the opinion that the charge 
ought to be proceeded with he may then 
follow one of the three courses open to 
him under sub-rule (c). 

33. The object of the rule is therefore, 
to hold a sort of preliminary investigation 
by the Commanding Officer with a view 
to ascertain whether a prima facie case 
exists to justify further detention of the 
accused in custody beyond the period of 
forty-eight hours prescribed by Rule 14. 
The Investigation contemplated by R 15 
does not require that the evidence of wit- 
nesses examined by the Commanding Of- 
ficer should necessarily be reduced to 
vTuting. Its only requirement is that the 
charge should be heard m the presence 
of the accused and he should be given an 
opportunity not only to cross-examine any 
witness against him but also to call any 
witnesses and make any statement in his 
defence 

34. Once the Officer Commanding 
comes to the conclusion that the charge 
ought to be proceeded with then there 
must be a formal recording of statements 
of witnesses as provided by sub-rules (d) 
to (g) Rule 16 provides inter aha for the 
remand of the accused for trial by Court 
marti^. 

35. It is thus implicit in the procedurei 
prescribed by R 15 that any error or ir-} 
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regularity at a stage before the case is ad- 
loumed for the purpose of having the evi- 
dence reduced to writing vail not vitiate 
the subsequent tnal as the guilt of the ac- 
cused has to be established not on the 
basis of what the Commanding Officer 
might have done or might not have done 
at the initial stage Any irregularity In 
procedure at that imtial stage might have 
a bearing on the veracity of witnesses ex- 
amined at the trial or on the bona jides 
of the Commanding Officer or on the 
defence that may be set up by the accused 
at the tnal but the irregulanty can by 
no means be regarded as affecting the 
junsdiction of the Court to proceed viath 
the trial 

36 I am therefore of the opinion that 
m the instant case even if it is assumed 
that there has been non-comnhance wnth 
the requirements of Rule 15 m the manner 
alleged by the petitioner the non-obser- 
vance of the Rule is not such as to vitiate 
the tnal and ultimate conviction of the 
petitioner 

37 The petitioner's gnevance about 
the addition of charges 5 and 6 at a sub- 
seauent stage has also no substance as 
the charges framed at the stage of pro- 
ceedings under Rule 15 are not final 
Subiect to the right of amendment 
envisaged in Rule 48 it is only the charge- 
sheet on which the accused is arraigned 
before the Court which is material as it 
Is that charge-sheet alone which forms 
the basis of the tnal and not any other 
charge-sheet which may have been pre- 
pared at the initial stage Even the charge- 
sheet on which the accused is arraigned 
before the Court can be amended under 
sub-rule (b) of Rule 48 which runs as 
under — 

If on the tnal of any charge it ap- 
pears to the Court at any time before 
they have begun to examine the wit- 
nesses that in the Interests of lustice 
any addition to omission from or altera- 
tion in, the charge Is required they may 
report their opimon to the convening 
authority and may adjourn and the 
convening authonty may either direct 
a new tnal to be commenced or amend 
the charge and order the trial to pro- 
ceed with such amended charge after 
due notice to the accused ’ 

38 In the course of argument# one 
other point was mooted but since we 
have not had the advantage of a full 
argument which the point deserves I 
should not like to express a definite 
opinion on it and would only state &e 
pomt and refer to a few cases which ap- 
pear to me to have a bearing on the con- 
troversy The point is one of locus standi 
to maintain the present petition and was 
thus put in argument It v as urg^ that 
if the petition In this case was to be 
treated as one for grant of a wnt of cer- 
tiorari then such a peUtion could only be 


filed by the petitioner himself and not by 
his wife on his behalf as m the eye of law 
no personal nght of hers had been af- 
fected by the impugned order and as such 
she had no locus standi to mamtain the 
petition 

39 The question for consideration 
therefore is whether the petition as pre 
sented in this Court can be treated as one 
for a wnt of habeas corpus only or also 
for a writ of certiorari It will be noticed 
that the petition has been moved by the 
prisoner through his wife Shnmati 
Sarswati It is also descnbed as a peti- 
tion for a wnt of habeas corpus under 
Art 226 of the Constitution and Sec 491 
Criminal PC It is well settled that a 
person illegally impnsoned or detained In 
confinement without legal justification Is 
entitled to apply for a wnt of habeas cor 
pus but it Is not essential that the applies 
tlon should proceed directly from him. 
proce^mgs to obtain a writ of habeas 
corpus for the purpose of liberating ano 
ther from an illegal impnsonmen* mav 
also be instituted by a person other than 
the prisoner who may have some interest 
In him In Cobbett v Hudson (I8o0) 15 
QB 988 a wife was held entitled to apply 
for such a wnt on behalf of her husband 
In re Thompson, (1860) 30 LJ MC 10 
father was held entitled to apply on 
behalf of hts son Both these cases are 
mentioned in foot-note to Para 63 at 
page 37 of Halsbury s Laws of England 
3rd Edition Vol 11 Even the right of » 
stranger has been recognised to make 
such an application provided he has 
authonty to appear on behalf of the 
pnsoner or has a nght to represent him. 
In the foot-note referred to above there 
is reference to an un-reported case In re 
Klimowacz (1954) The foot-note shows 
that in that rase a wnt was granted on 
the application of the Home Secretary, 
directed to the master of a Polish ship 
lying in the Thames uoon which a person 
swAmg poi\(rcaf asvfain (n ifie Oiuied 
Kingdom was being detained 


40 These cases are a clear authonty 
for the maintainability of the p-esent 
petition for a wnt of habeas corpus moved 
hv the petitioner s wife The question 
however Is whether a petition for grant 
of a wnt of certiorari can also be moved 
by a person who is not directly affected 
or aggneved by the order The question 
IS not free from difilculty and its solu- 
tion IS made more complex b\ the vanety 
of views expressed by Judges in different 
^es The pnmary rule as to who may 
be granted certiorari, as formulated bw 
J in R V Surrey Justi^’es 
(1870) 5 QB 466 was stated by Parker J 
las he thOT was) m the following words- 
In K v Thames Magistrates Court, ex 
parte Greendaum, (1957) 55 LGR 129 
Anybody can apply for it — a member 
of the pubbe who has been inconvenienc- 
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ed, or a particular party or person who 
has a p^ticular grievance of his own if 
the application is made by what for*con- 
yemence one may call a stranger the 
xemedy is purely discretionary. 'Vi^ere 
however It is made by a person wChas 
a particular grievance of his own. whether 
as a m or otherwise, thenth^ rerSdv 
ties ex debito justitiae.” 

-•rfi’ ^ ^ ^ latest book on 

Ju^aal Review of Administrative Ac- 
tion (1968 Edition) after noticing a 
number of cases has summed up the nosi- 
tion as follows — 

"It is thought that the present law may 
properly be stated as follows. Certiorari 
IS a discretionarv remedy, and the discre- 
tion of the Court extends to permitting an 
application to be made by any member of 
the pubhc. A person aggrieved, le. one 
Whose legal rights have been infringed or 
who has any other substantial mterest in 
impugning an order, may be awarded a 
lerborari ex debito justitiae if he can 
establish any of the recognised grounds 
for quashing, but the Court retains a dis- 
cretion to refuse his application if his 
conduct has been such as to disentitle 
lim to relief. Only in highly exceptional 
circumstances would the Court exercise 
ts discretion in favour of an applicant 
'^no was not a person aggrieved ” 

42. The Supreme Court’s view is re- 
lected in its decision in Calcutta Gas Co. 
.•td. v State of West Bengal. AIR 1962 SC 
044 where it was held: — 

"Article 226 in terms does not describe 
he classes of persons entitled to apply 
hereunder; but it is implicit in the ex- 
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Se^Sts^oVhfs“ra°/ ^ appropriate to 
^ IS necessarily related 

to the nature of the rehef he seeks The 

S«e SSn^-, SfsHi 

recogmses as sumcient, unlesf hlimg rl 

fhi circumstances of the case 

the petitioner is merely in the positiof of 

is sucnTt Tt lie^SS^e^ ^tSf 

•fho^ Similar dicta are to be found tn 
the decisions of almost aU the High Surte 

cases however 
shows that most of them have faded to 
provide a full exposition of the relevant 
prmciples and many of the dicta are am- 
b guous It may be that one S 
question is directly raised in an appro- 
hv IS exhaustively dealt with 

by the Supreme Court Till then no use- 
served by dealing ivith 
this matter at length, especially when 
not had the benefit of full argu- 
counsel and we have also 
decided to dismiss the petition. 

foregoing dis- 
.the Petition fails and is ac- 
cordmgly dismissed. 

46. INDER DEV DUA, C. J. : I agree. 

47. S. K. IfAPUR J. ; I agree. 


-rcise of the extraordinary jurisdiction 
that the relief asked for must be one to 
enforce a legal right. The existence of 
the right IS the foundation of the exercise 
of jurisdiction of the High Court under 
Art 226 The legal right that can be en- 
forced under Art. 226 like Art 32, must 
ordinarily be the right of the petitioner 
hin^elf who complams of infraction of 
such right and approaches the Court for 
relief The right that can be enforced 
under Art. 226 also shall ordinarily be the 
personal or individual right of the peti- 
f Eimself, though in the case of some 
of the -UTits like habeas corpus or quo 
Warranto this rule may have to be relaxed 
or modified”. 

43. In Dr. P S Venkataswaray Setty 
y University of Mysore. AIR 1964 Mys 
iS9 while dealing with the position under 
-Art 226 of the Constitution the learned 
Judges (N. Sreenivasa Rau, C. J. and A. 
iNarayana Pai J) observed. — 

'fn India, unlike England, there is 
nothing like a writ of right because, the 
issue of any type of writ, order or direc- 
tion under Art. 226 is clearly a matter of 
wscretion with the Court. The question 
tnerefore, whether the petitioner has or 
•nas no locus standi to make the petition 


Petition dismissed. 


1970’CRr. h. J. 221 (Yok 76, C. N. 9I7) 
(DELHI HIGH COURT) 

S. N. SHANKiE, J. 

Mnnioipal Corporation of Delhi, PetitioDer, 
V. Ram Dayal, Respondent. 

Criminal Revn. No. 189 of 1967, D/. 
6-11.1967. 

(A) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954), S. 16 (1) (a) — Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Rules, 1954, Rr. 23, 26 
and 28 — Adulteration by addition of pro- 
hibited colouring matter — Conviction — 
Essentials— Mention in Public Analyst's 
report of specific substance used for co- 
louring not essential. 

The combined effect of Rules 26 and 28, read 
with rule 23 of the rules is that the addition of 
any colouring matter to any article of food, 
except as epeoifioally permitted by Rnlea 26 
and 28, la prohibited, and their addition 

BL/FL/A879/687gGM/'Z 
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voulil amount to adnlteration to attract the 
penalty under 8 16 {1) (a) (i) of the Act In 
order, therefore to sustim conyiction under 
tbii provmon it is wholly irrelevant to find 
as to what actually was the Bubstanee that 
had been used for the purpose of colonring » 
particular article of food if it la proved that 
the eolonting matter used is not one of those 
which bad specifically been permitted by the 
tales Where tbs accueed la charged with 
nsing the colonring material that la not per 
miBMble under B 23 it la not at all neces 
sary for the public analyst to inTeetigate and 
report as to the identity of the eubatance that 
had actually been need fortbe colouring not 
la it sece sary for him to record a finding in 
his report as to tbo quantity or percentage of 
the material that bad been need AIB 10C2 
Pnnj 524 Eel on A I R 1964 Pat] 475 & 
1962 Eer L T 865 1 AIB 1958 All 84 Di*t 

(Paras 6 and 10) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 

Act (1954), S 13 (2) — Report of Public 
Analyst—Evidentiary value — Non com- 
pliance with procedure under sub s (2)— 
Refusal by Court to summon Public Ana- 
lyst for cross examination under S 510 
(2) Cr P C — There is no irregularity 
since Analyst is not chemical examiner 
AIR 1963 Punj 175, Rel on — (Criminal 
P C (1898), S 510 (2)) (Para 13) 

(C) Prevention of Food Adulteration 

Act (1954) Ss 10 and 12 — Provision of 
S 12 apply when person sending sample 
IS not a Food Inspector — Sample so sent 
must be deemed to be sample submitted 
under the Act AIR 1934 Cal 858 and 
AIR 1937 Cal eo, Rel on (Para 18) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 

(1964) AIB 19C1 Pom 475 (V 61) 

1£C4 (2) Cri L J 578 Biata v Qun] 
lat 5 7 

(1963) AIR 1068 Punj 175 (V 50) 

1962 64 Pon L R 9 19 1968 (l) Cti 
L J 475 Municipal Committee 
Amhals v Bioshbt Barn 18 

(19C2) 1962 Eer Ii T 865 ILR (1962) 
2Eer2f8 Food Inspector, Kczhi. 
bode v MuthuawamyKadac 6 8 

(19C2) AI P1902 PuDi 624 (V 49) 

1962 01 Pun L B 799 1962 (2) Cri 
I< J 778 hluniciral Corporation of 
Delhi V Sat Pal Kumar 10 

(1958) AIR 1958 All 84 (V 45) 1958 
On L J 8 State t Sahati Ram 5 9 

(1055) AIB 1955 8 0 638 (V 42) 

1955 CnLJ 1410 U J 6 Chopra 
T Btate of Bombay 4 

(1937) AIR 1937 Cal CO (V 21} 88 

Cii L J 715 Manindra Nath Baner- 
jee T Jyc‘i‘h Chandra Dutla 16 


(1984) AIB 1934 Cal 858 (V 21) 86 

Ori L J 872 Sawai Ram Agarwala 

V Emperor IS* 

T 0 B M Lai and V D Miara for P6tltlOEef^ 
Ghansbam Daa for Respondent 

ORDER — This is a reference by the 
learded Additional Bessionj Judge DalW it 
commending an enhancement of the sen 
tence awarded to the accueed 

2 Brief facts are that the acou>ed is a 
sweetmeat seller On 1st of September, 
1965, Sbii Bakbat Singh Satbi Food Ins. 
peotor appointed by the Central GoTernment 
under B D of the Prevention of Food Aduleis 
tion Act (hereafter called the Act ] Tinted 
hia shop and found that he was selling co 
loured Laddoos Bhti Bakbat Bingh Setbr 
purchased 1500 grams of these Laddoos by 
way of aample and paid bun Rs 9/ aa their 
price vide receipt Evhibit P A The aample 
was divided into three parts and was pnt 
into three separate bottles One bottle was 
given to the accneed one waa sent to the 
Pnblic Analyat and the third was retained by- 
tbe Food Inspector On lOtb of September 
)965 the Public Analyst anslyssd the sample- 
and gave the following report 

Botyro Refra tometer reading at 40*0 of 
the fat extracted from sweets — £0 0 Bin 
doom test o! the extracted {at-~poaitive Rei- 
chert valne of the extracted fat— 7 59 Oolonr 
— nnpermitted 

the same is adnlierated due to 
7 0 exceea m Bntyro Refractometer reading at 
40°0 of tbe fat extracted from sweets 20 41 
deficiency in Reichert value of tho extracted 
fat Baudouin teat of extracted fat being 
positive eud aho coloured with nnpermitted 
colour 

After receipt of tbo report of tbe Fubho An- 
alyst a complaint was filed under aeciion 7/16 
of tbe Act by the Mcnicipat Corporation) 
Delhi, against the accused The learned trial 
Magistrate by hii judgment dated 17th Octo 
her 19Cn, found the occnaed qcilty and een 
tensed him to imprisonment till the rmng of 
tbs Court and to pay a fine of Be 1 000/ , in 
default of payment of tbo fine tbe acensed 
was further to undergo rigorous impri®onment 
for a term of six months Tbe conviction was 
ba*cd on tbe finding that the sample recovered 
from tbs n^cuaed was adulterated and con 
tamed artificial colouring material m contra- 
vention cf the requiremania of tho Act 

3 Apgrievcd from this order the Municipil 
Oorporation moved tbe Sessions Judge for re 
ference and the learned Seaiions Judge after 
heanug the parties has recommended that the 
accused having been found to be guilty under 
the piOTis ODs of eectien 16 cl tbe A-t should 
have been awarded a miDimcm eeDten"o of e x 
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moniha and a fine of Rg. 1,000/., and that the 
order of the learned trial Magistrate, sentenc- 
ing him to impriEonment till the rising of the 
Court and the fine of Es. 1,000/- was not in 
accordance with the mandatory proriaiona of 
S. 16 of the Act. 

3A, The learned counsel for the Mnnioipal 
Corpoiationi appearing in support of the re- 
ference, has drawn my attention to 8. 16 of 
the Act, the relevant part of which readj as 
under : 

'‘16. (l) If any person ; 

(a) whether by himself or by any other 
person on his behalf imports into India or 
mannfaoturEa for sale, or stores, sells or dis- 
tributes any article of food ; 

(i) which is adulterated or misbranded or 
the sale of which is prohibited by the Food 
(Health) Authority in the interest of public 
health, 

x :t- 

^ ^ ^ 

be shall, in addition to the penalty to whioh 
he may he liable under the provisions of 8. 6, 
be punishable with '‘imprisonment for a term 
which shall not be less than six months, but 
wh'ch may extend to six years, and with fine 
which shall not be less than one thousand 
rupees ; 

Provided that: 

(0 if the oSeuce is under sub-clause (i) of 
clause (a) and is with respect to an article 
of food which is adnUerated under sub- 
clause (l) of danse (i) of section 2 or mis- 
branded under sub-elause (k) of clause (ix) of 
that section, or 

(li) if the offence is under sub-clause (ii) of 
clause (a) the court may, for any adequate 
and special reasons to be mentioned in the 
judgment, impose a sentence of imprisonment 
for a term of less than six months or of fine 
less than one thonsend rupees or of both im- 
prisonment for a term of less than six months 
and a fine of less than one thousand rupees ” 

Sub.clause (1) of clause (i) of section 2 of 
the Act reads as under ; 

‘‘2. In this Act unless the context other- 
wise requires. — 

(i) ‘Adulterated’ — an article of food shall 
be deemed to be adulterated — 

A O « ® 

(l) if the quality or purity of the article 
falls below the prescribed standard or its con- 
stituents are present in quantities which are 
in exee:s of the piescribed limits or vari- 
ability;” 

The contention of the learned counsel is 
that in the instant case the offence found 
against the accused was that the Laddoos had 
been adulterated by him with unpermitted 


colour and, as such, even though, covered by 
section 16 (1) (a) (i) the offence did not fall under 
section 2 (i) (1) of the Act, and, therefore, the 
trial Magistrate had no iuriediction to award 
a punishment leaser than the minimum sen. 
tencB prescribed m the Act. He contended, 
and I think rightly, that the sub-olauge (I) of 
clause (i) of section 2 of the Act related to 
cases concerning the quality or purity of the 
article found to be below the prescribed stan- 
dard or when its constituents were in excess, 
of the prasenbed limits, and did not cover a 
case where an unauthorised colouring material 
wag found to be mixed with the article sold. 
Such an adulteration will clearly fall within 
sub clause (i) of seotion 2 (i) of the Act. The 
learned counsel for the accused has not said a 
word to controvert this position. Under these 
cironmglances, I am of the view that the 
learned trial Magistrate should have convict- 
ed the accused to a minimum sentence of six 
months' imprisonment in addition to a fine of 
Es. 1.000/ . 

4. The learned counsel for the accused^ 
relying on snb.seotion (6) of section 439 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, has, however, 
urged that he is entitled to show cause against 
the conviction, and contends that on the mate- 
rial on this record, the learned trial Magistrate 
should have recorded a dear acquittal against 
his cheat, Eelisnee is placed by him on 
U. J. S. Chopra v. State of Bombay, AiE- 
1955 S 0 683, wherein their Lordshipg held, 
that even though the appeal filed by the ao- 
cused in that case had been dismissed by tbu 
High Court and that order of dismissal was 
final and no further revision could be initiated 
by the accused against the conviction, but as 
soon as the State applied for enhancement of 
the sentence and a notice was issued to the 
sooused, he became entitled under section 
439 (G) to again challenge his convictica, and 
the previous dismissal of his appeal in the 
circumstances would have no bearing on the 
new situation created by the enhancement ap- 
plication. The learned counsel for the Mum. 
cipal Corporation has not controverted this 
position and, under these circumstances, the 
whole matter has been argued de novo on 
merits. 

5. The first contention raised by the learn- 
ed counsel for the accused is that the certi. 
ficate of the Pnbhc Analyst is vague in so far 
as it does not slate the precise unpermitted 
colour with which the Laddoos in question are 
stated to have been adulterated, nor does it 
give the exact percentage of quantity of the 
colouring rnaterjaf, alleged to have been used. 
He has placed strong reliance on State v- 
Gunj Lai, A I H 1964 Punjab 475; Food Ins- 
pector, Kozhikode v. Muthuswamy Nadar, 
1062 Ker L T 865; and State v. Sahati Earn 
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AIB 1958 All Si The etbmiaaion o! the 
Ifarned counsel la thit the certificate of the 
Fabiic Analyst ehonld contain the faetnal data 
ivhicb the ansi} bis sbonld reveal and sot 
merely hia opinion as to what that data in 
dicate^ Be es}s that if the certificate 
merely gave the final opinion of the Pnblio 
Analyst it vonld not be eofficient to base 
ccnviction because having regard to the 
epecial provisions contained m this Act relat 
mg to tbe natnre and effect of this report it 
will tantamonnt to a dECiBion of the point 
in isane by the Fablic Analyet and not by the 
Conrt 

6 The contention raised prima facie eounda 
very placible bnt tbe proposition enanciated 
IS not at all attraetel to the facts of this ea«e 
As stated earlier what the aeccred baa been 
found gnilty of is adolteration of tbe Laddoca 
sold by him vith colouring materia! other 
tbsn that prescribed m or anthorieed by the 
Act Rale 23 of the Prevention of Fojd Adnl 
terstion RnUa 1055 (hereafter called 'the 
Bnles ) iramel under tbe Act reads as 
under 

'28 Tbe addition of a colouring matter to 
«C 7 article o! food except as specifically per 
-mitted by there rules is prohibited 

This rule in positive terms prohibits tbe 
edditioQ of eny colouring matter to auy arti 
cle of food except as ep cifically meatiosed lo 
the Boies that foUoved Bole 26 then enome 
lat 9 nine natural ccloortog ptiuciplss that 
could be ne«3 m or upon any erlicle of food 
Buie 2d farther names tbe coal tar dyes or a 
mixture there 1 which could lawfully be used 
m food Tbe ccmbined effect of Br 26 and 2n, 
read with B IZ of the Buies therefore is 
that the addition of any colouiiug matter to 
any article of food eic pt as epecifi'^Uy per 
mitted by Br 26 and 2d u prohibited and 
their addit ou would amount to adaUeiation 
to attract the penalty neder 8 16 (1) (a) (i) of 
the Act In Order therefore to sustain con 
Ti tion under this profision it is wholly irrele 
rant to find as to what a'-tually wee tbe 
substance that had been u^ed for the purpose 
of colouring a particular article of food it 
it U proved that the colouring matter need 
is not one of those which had specifically been 
permitted by the Buies 

7 In Ouc} Dal Jeeva Shahe ca'e AIB 
1364 Punj 475 (supra), relied upon by tbe 
learned ccunael for the aecti.ed the article m 
^}ue»tioo was chillies m rerpect of wfateb, 

under B 5 of tbe Boles made under the Act 
it was in terms provided in Appendix D that 
chillies cculd contain not more than 1 per 
^nt foreign orgame matter not more than 8 
pet cent total ah and not mors than 1.25 
pet cent nsh in»oIotle m hydrochloric a*id 


Tbe operative part of the report of tbs Foblic 
Analyst in that case teed as follows 

‘It 19 highly adulterated with eztranean9 
vegetable matter 

Under these circnmetancee the learned 
Jndgea held that as the presence of foreign 
orgaoio matter in the chillies was not wholly 
ruled out it was essential for tbe Pablio 
Analyst to specify the percentage of tbs 
orgamo matter found by him, to prove tbe 
offence ebargad against ibe aceneed There is 
ao qnestion of any percentage of the colonrjsg 
material being permissible in tbe present Case, 
and as such, it was not at all nece eary for 
the Public Analyst to specify or to give tbs 
percentage of the colonring material present 
in the Laddooa 

8 Muthn wemy Kadar B case, 1962 Eer D T 
865 (supra) the eecond case relied upon, 
related to sweets Tbe sample on analysis, 
WdS found to contain a coal tar dye but, tbe 
naeofcosl tar dye other tHan those ennmerat 
ed m R 28 was permissible Under these 
circumetacces tbe Ua ned Judges observed 
tbit tbe report of (be Publio Analyst should 
have specifiid tbe particular coal tar dye with 
which tbe a-'cnsed was alleged to have altered 
tbe sweets 

9 Similarly, to Sabati Ram s case AIB 
1858 All 1:4 (snpra) tbe thud case relied npon 
by tbe feamsd coaose! for (he accused the 
facts were wholly different The operative 
part of tbe report of the Publio Analyst m 
that case simply stated that in my opunoo 
this sample is adulterated In tbe second line 
of the same report it was furtber stat^ 

' In my opinion tbe greater part of this 
sample consists of fat or oil which is foreign 
to tbe pure enbetanee It was under these 
ci'Cumstances that the learned Judges obeerv 
ed that (be report of tbe Chemicil Anafyet 
ehould contain factual data which the analysis 
should reveal and not merely the opinion of 
the Public Analyst as to wbat tha data jodi 
cates about the nature of the articie of (cod. 

10 In the case before ns tbe colouring 
meterial csed by the accused was not one of 
those permissible under tbe Act and, there- 
fore it was not at all necessary for the Publio 
Analyst to investigste and report as to tbe 
identity of the snbs'ance that had actually 
been need for the coloaring nor was it necse 
8»ty far him to record a finding m hi! report 
as to the quantity or percentage of tbe mate- 
rial that had been used I find support for my 
eonclcsion In regard to the content! of the 
report lo this caia from ibe observations in 
the Division Ben h judgment m Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi v 8»t Pal Kannr, 1962 
64 Pan D B 799 (AIB 1982 Ponj S24). 
where tbe learned Judges of the Pnniab High 
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•Court held that it waB not neoeEBary in every 
■case for the Public Analyst to state the exact 
quantity of foreign Bubstance present in the 
eample eent to him and that when the foreign 
substance happened to be one, the presence 
of which was absolutely prohibited, it was 
unnecessary to slate its quantity. 

11. In view of the above disouEsion, I do not 
find any merit m the contention of the learned 
couneel for the accused. 

12. The second contention, raised by the 
learned counsel, was that the aacueed had 
applied to the learned trial Magistrate for the 
summoning of the Public Analyet for cross- 
examination under the proviBiona of Bub-aee- 
tion (2) of section 510 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, but this request was not acceded to. 
This, the learned counsel contended, was a 
material irregularity, which resulted in grave 
prejudice to the accused and vitiated the entire 
proceedings against him. 

13. I find little substance in this submission 
also. Section 510 of tie Cade deals with the 
ceport of a Chemical Examiner. Sub-section (1) 
of this sestion provides that any document 
purporting to be a report of the Chemical 
Examiner or Assistant Chemical Examiner to 
Crovernment or the Chief Inspector of Explo- 
sives or the Director of Finger Print Bureau or 
an cfiScer in the Mmt, may be used as evidence 
in any enquiry Sub-section (2) of this section 
then gives a right to the parties to apply to the 
Court to summon and examine any such parson 
as to the subject-matter of his report. This 
eub section, very ebviously, envisages the sum- 
moning and examining of only those persons, 
who are specified in sub-section (1) of this 
section. The Public Analyst, appointed under 
the Act, is ilot a Chemical Examiner or an 
Assistant Chemical Examiner to Government, 
as contemplated by sub section (.1) of sec- 
tion 510. The application of the accused under 
flection 510 of the Code was thus clearly mis- 
conceived and was rightly rejected. 

In cases, where the accused desired to chal- 
lenge the report of the Public Analyst under 
the Act, he had to follow the procedure pro- 
vided in section 13. Sub-section (2) of fl^- 
tion 18 provides that in such a case the 
aoQused-vendor should make an application to 
the Court for sending the part of the sample, 
delivered to him under seotim 11 (1) twi to 
the Director of the Central Food Labomtory 
for his examination and certificate, who, m 
turn, was bound to furnish a certificate to the 
Dourt in the preeoribed form containing the 
result of his examination and such a certificate 
would operate to sapersede the certifies .6 of 
the Public Analyst. 

Beference in this connection may be made 
to Municipal Committee, Ambala v. Basakni 
1970 Cn.L.J. 15. 


Earn, 1962.64 Pun L E 949 : (AIE 1963 Punj 
175), where the provisions of section 18 of the 
Act, came up for consideration and it was 
held that section 18 (2) of the Act prescribed a 
procedure for the accused to challenge the 
report of the Public Analyst, andi the remedy 
provided having not been adopted, the report 
of the Public Analyst was a good piece of 
evidence and could not be ruled out. There is, 
thus, no force in the grievance of the accused 
that the proceedings are vitiated because the 
Public Analyst had not been called for cross- 
examination. 


14. The third contention raised by the 
learned counsel for the accused related to the 
third sample taken in compliance with sec- 
tion 11 of the Act and regained by the Food 
Inspector, whioh, he said, was deliberately 
not produced by the prosecution in Court and 
which, according to him, vitiated the whole 
trial. The contention of the learned counsel 
was that a reference to rules 15 and 16 of the 
Eules framed under the Act showed that all 
bottles or jars or other containers oontaining 
the samples for analysis had to be properly 
packed and labelled m the manner prescribed 
by the Act, and that the purpose of the third 
sample was to show that this packing and the 
labelling by the prosecution had been properly 
done, and that it was necessary for the prose- 
cution to prodacB this third sample in Court 
in proof of the due packing and labelling. This 
contention also is without substance. The Act 
nowhere enjoins a duty on the prosecution to 
produce the third sample m Court even when 
it is not asked for. 


Sub-section (2) of section 18 further throws 
gbt on the purpose for whioh the rtitd 
imple is taken and retained by the Pood 
aspeotor. It reads as under : 

■•18. (1) * 

(2) After the institution of a prosecution 
nder this Act, the accused vendor or the com. 
lainant may, on payment of the prescribed 
=B, make an application to the court for esna- 
ag the part of the sample mentioned in sub- 
lause (i) or sub.clause (in) of danse (e) of sub- 
Botion (1) of section 11 to the Director of the 
lentral Poed Laboratory for a oertifieate, and 
n receipt of the application, the court eball 
irat ascertain that the mark and sed or 
astening as provided in oh use (b) of ^ o- 
icn (I) of section 11 are intact and may then 
fespatch the part of the sample under its own 
eal to the Director of the Central Food 
laboratory, who shall thereupon B^nd a cert^ 
icate to the Court m the prescribed form 
ShL one month from the dale o recc|p 
,f the Eample, "epecifying the remit of liis 

inalysis." 
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15 A reference to theBtatemeutofP W 2, 
Bated 2na Match 1966 shows that the eample 
retained by the Focd Inapector in this case 
was always available and could be prcdoccd 
hut no request was trade on behalf of the ae<.De 
cd for its production nor was it ever suggested 
oabisbehall during thetnal that Ih" e&tnplee 
had not been properly racked and labelled 
Under these circuzostacces, the non production 
of the third sample m Court dees not in any 
menner vitiate the conviction of the acen^ed 
in this case 

15 Lastly the learned connsel verystrenu 
ou°ly urged that no ptoper report of the Pablio 
Analyst had been obtained in this ca«8 beeaoee 
6hti Bakbat Bicgh 8etfai who sent the sample 
to the Public Analyst for analysis, was not a 
validly appointed Focd Inspector entitled to do 
so nndet the powers conferred by el (b) of 
sub B (1) oi B 10 of the Act It wao urged 
that the relevant notification appointing him 
to act sa a Food lospecicr was i sued on €th 
April 1961 when be held two shares of Its 10 
each m D M G Cooperative Society which 
nnning a store dealing in the business of milk 
butter and ghee and therefore had a financial 
iDtereet m the sale of articles of food aud. as 
such bis appointment was bit by the piovi o 
to S 9 of the Act 

The learned coan<el foe the Corporation 
very strongly letated the position and con 
tended that the mere fact that Sbn Bakbat 
Eiugh Setbi on the date of his appointment as 
Fo(^ In'pector wss a member of D M C 
Co operative Eociety which earned on the 
bcsinets and which in itself was s body corpo 
rate separate and distinct from its members 
did cot tantamount to Bhri BUhat Eingb 
Sethi having a finin‘'ial ictercBt in the rale of 
an article of focd with n the msanmg of the 
ji«wi?ojtO-8 JEln ihnl .U ,ij» 

aLo in evidence tbat Sbn Bahhat Eingb 
Sethi bad resigned frem the membTsbip of 
this e''C!ety immediately tberesftber and that 
ID September 1965 when be took the sample 
of the accused and rent the same for anahen 
he was definitely net a member 0 * the D M 0 
Oooperat ve So'*iety and therefore cculd ro* 
he eaid to have been hit ly the proviso to 8 9 
of tbe Act It IS further mamt ined that even 
it the app intment of fibn Bakbat Slrgh as 
Food Intpe tor wss in any manner found to be 
bad, tbat did net make any dideiecce be^cse 
he still remained a member of the public 
entitled to puicbaee tbe LiJdocs frem the 
accQsed and al o entitled to have them ncalyg 
ed frem the Futlic Analyst 
17 Reference IS invited to S 7 of tbe Act 
and it 18 contended tb-t what is pchibilej by 
law is tbat no p°t 80 D eball manufacture for 

eale or store or sell cr distribute eny add 


terated fcod, and what is pnmehable onder 
S 16 of the Act IS the eale of the adulterated 
food 

18 It i" undoubtedly true that while sub 
cl (b)of 8 10 fl) of Ihs Act confers pswers 
on the Food Inspector to have the sample 
aBaly«ed from the Public Analyst 8 12 makes 
it clear that in snts of this provision in the 
Ac\ there would be nothing to prevent a pur 
chaser of any artide of food even though he 
may not be a Food Inspector from having 
each an arti Is analysed by tbe Public Analyst 
The learned counasl for tbe accused relying 
on the words ‘ other than a food in*paetor 
occurring in S 12 contends that any sample 
sent by a per'on as a Food Inspector, would 
not be a proper snbmiesion of the sample under 
8 12, if the sender was not a Food Inipectoc 
m fact I do not however ste my way to 
agree to this eobmifs os Section 12 will camej 
into play wbenover the permn sending the 
sample is either not the Food Inspector oil 
IS not fonnd to be so eventnally A BimiUrj 
qnestiOQ came np for dsci‘'ion before the Cal I 
entta Hgh Court in Sawai Ram Agarwal v 
Emperor AIR 1934 Oil 858 and it was held 
tbat even if the Sanitary Inspector, who sub 
mitted the samples to tbe Analyst was not 
antboiised to exerci*e those powers in tbat 
paHtcuIar place samples enbmitted most be 
deemed to have been sabmitted for analys a 
onder tbe Act and Ibe epecisl rule of evidence 
ccnteined in 8 14 of tbe Bengal Fcod Adul 
tera'tonAct, 1910 nnder which tbe certificate 
of the Public Analyst was mads admissible m 
evidence without formal proof will apply 

In Mauintlra Nath Eanerjee v Jyotisb 
Obandra Dotta AIR 1937 Oal CO another 
Division Bench of the same Court held that 
even though id tbe ca^e before tbo learned 
Jodges of tbe Calcutta High Court it was 
proveif 1 ^ 51 * itir cflrantary Aspvuvtrrq wihr 
obtained tbe sampl a and sent them for exami 
cation was not specially authorised under the 
Benral Food Adulteration Act to do eo be 
could B^ill take ibe sample and send it to the 
Putli" Anslyet for eiaminalion as a private 
mdividnal It le therefore not coriect to con* 
lend that there was no valid report of tbe 
Futlio Analyst as envisaged in the Act and 
that on tbit actoent the convrfion of tbe 
Bccured was vitiated 

19 In thi3 view of the matter and as a 
rteuU o! the finding that Bbti Baktat Singh 
8ethi was ccnjpctsnt as an ordinary pureba’er 
to eecd tbs rample to the Piirfio Analyet for 
snalyaa it is net ne e.^ary to go into and 
examine tie other contentions rai»cd by tbe 
learned counsel fer the Corporation in thi? 
regard 

20 Tbe net rcnlt therefore, is that in my 
view the accn°td has rightly been convicled 
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ncaer the provisiocs of S. 7 read with S. 16 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act. 
Having regard to the mandatory proviaiona of 
8. 16 as the offence found proved againat him, 
waa not covered by anb-cl. (1) of el (i) of S. 2 
of the Act, the learned trial Magistrate should 
have awarded him a minimum aenfcance of 
six montha and a fine of Be. liOOO. The learned 
counael for the Corporation contends that the 
facta of this case call for a more deterrent 
aentence but, aa the accused is an old man, 
the minimum aentence prescribed for the 
offence will meet the ends of justice in this 
oaae. 

21. The order of Shri G. E. Negi, Magiatrete 
lat Ciaaa, Delhi, is accordingly modified to this 
extent and the accused is sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for a period of six montha and 
to pay fire of Rs. 1,000. 

Order accordingly. 
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(DELHI high court; 

Om Pabkash, J. 

Ayashi La], Petitioner v. The State, Res- 
pendent. 

Criminal Revn. No. 154 of 1968, D/. 
2-4-1969. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954), S. 13 -Report of Public Analyst-— 
Correctness — Mode of proof Accused 
has no right to summon Public Analyst 

as defence witness- Court can howler 

summon him under S 540, Cr. P. C 
(Criminal P. C (1898) Ss. 257, 540). 

Section IS. which makes the report of the 
Public Analyst, evidence in the case, also 
prescribes the mode in which that report can te 
Buparseded, i e. the correctness of the reporc 
can be challenged. By implication, ail other 
modes of challenging the eorrectnes of the re- 
port are excluded. The only method them- 
fore, in which the accused can challenge the 
correctness of the report of the Public 
Analyst, is by getting the part of the sample 
analysed by tbe Director, Central Food 
Laboratory. He has no right to csll c 
Public Analyst as a defence witness, under 
S. 257, Code of Criminal Procedure, lor 
testing the veracity of tho 
Revn. No 10-D of 1964 (Punj) & AIB 1969 
GriL J 221 IDelhi) & AIR 1963 Pnnj 1 r5 Eel- 
on ; AIR 1964 Punj 520 & AIR 1966 All 91. 

List. AIR 19C6 S 0 128. Explained. 

(Prs 7, 18) 
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Though the accused cannot, as a matter of 
right, summon the Public Analysit, as a de- 
fence witness, the Court has ample powers, 
under S. 540, Code of Criminal Procedure to 
summon him aa a witness at the request of 
the accused or of the prosecution or suo motu, 
if the Court considers that tie evidence of 
the Public Analyst is necessary to enable it 
to arrive at the truth or otherwise of the 
facta under inquiry or for the just 
deoisfon of the case. However the mere 
allegation that the Public Analyst had 
defective vision is not a ground for summon- 
ing the Public Analyst as witness under 
S. 540, Code of Criminal Procedure, 

(Paras 9. lO) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 


(1969) 1969 Gri L J 221 (Delhi) : 

Cri Revn. No. 189 of 1967, Munioi- 
pal Corporation v. Bam Diyal 
(1966) AIR 1966 SO 128 (V 58); 1966 
Ori L J 106, Mangal Das v. Maha- 
rashtra State 

(1966) AIR 1966 All 91 (V 53) : 1965 
All Cri R 319 ; 1966 Cri L J 122, 
Becban v. State 

(1964) AIR 1964 Pnnj 520 (V 51) : 

(1964) (2) Ori L J 728, Municipal 
Corporation Delhi v. Jai Dayal Ja. 
wand a Mai 

(1964) On. Revn, No. 10-D of 1964 
(PuD]), Dee Raj v. Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi 

(1968) 1963 (1) Cri L J 124 ; I L R 
(1962) 1 Ker 430, City Corporation 
Trivandrum v. Antony 
(1963) AIR 1963 Punj 1(5 (V 50) : 
1962.64 Pun L R 949 • (1963) 1 On 
LJ 475, Municipality Ambala v. Ba- 
sakhi Ram 

Ghan Shiam Das. for Petitioner, 

Ohand Brijmohan Lai, for Respondent, 

ORDER. — This is a reference, made by 
the learned Additional Sessions Judge, for 
setting aside an order 'of the Magistrate, re- 
fusing to summon tho Public Analyst as a 
defence witness, in a case under Ss. 7/lb, 
Prevention of Pood Adnlteration Act, 13Sa 
(hereinafter referred to as tbe Act.) 

2. A complaint, under Ss. 7/16 of the Acfi 

was filed, by Shri Ganga Earn Sharmr-, Assis- 
tp.ut Municipal Prosecntori MomoioGl Cor- 
poration, Delhi, against Ayashi Lai ptitmner, 
allengmg what a Pood Inspector, Shri 
Bood had, on the 11th April, 1967. pnrebased 
a sample of mdk, without _ indication, irom 
the petitioner, who was taking the milk for 
sale and that the sample was, on ^ by 

the Public Analyst, found to be adnl.erated. ^ 

3. After the close of the prosecnticn evi- 
donee, tbe petitioner put in a list of defence 
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mtneaaes The only defence witness nataed 
tberem was Shti S Bai Pobl e Analyet 
MosiCipal Corporation Delhi The Magistrate 
refused to BammoD the Foblio Analyst on the 
ground that the report of the PubliQ Analyst 
was already on tbe record and that it wonld 
not eerve aoy nsefal purpose to call him as a 
witne 3 The Magistrate farther observed 
that if tbe petitioner was not satisfied with 
tbe report of the Pnblic Analyst it was open 
to him to mabe an application under 8 18 (2) 
ot the Act to get the eamde analysed by tbe 
Director Central Food Laboratory Oalentta 
4 Against tbe above order of the Magis* 
tiate, the petitioner went np m revision 
The revieion was heard by the learned Ad- 
ditional Bes«iona Judge Be was of tbe view 
that under tbe piovisiona of S 2S7, Code of 
Oiiramal Piocsdnie the Magistrate was bonod 
to summon the witness nnlees he (the Magis 
trate) considered that tbe witness was boing 
summoned lor the purpose of vexation delay 
or for defeating the ends of ]oatice and that 
the Magistrate erred m refusing to summon 
the witness not on any of the abof e grosods 
bat on tbe ground that the petitioner could 
in cS”e be was dieeatisfied with the report of 
the Foblic Analyst, get the pari ot tbe 
sample with him analysed by the Direvtor, 
Oenirsl Food Labsratory under 8 18 (2) of 
the Act Tbs (earned Additional Sessions 
Jndge was fartber of tbe view that S 19 (2) 
of tbe Act provided one ot the modes in which 
the eorreetne a ot tbe report of tbe Poblio 
Analyst eonld be challenged and that that 
section did net bat either tbo production of 
other evidence to contradict that report or 
the prodnetiCD and examination of tbe Pablic 
Analyst to teat tbe veracity of tbe report 
The learned Additional 8e sions Judge bae 
therefore made a tefereoee to ibis Court 
lecommendicg that the order of the Magis 
trate whch contravenes tbe provisions of 
6 257 Criminal F 0 be quashed and tbe 
Magietrate be directed to summon tbe Public 
Analyst as a defence witne e 

5 Tbe reteren e has been snpported oo 
behalf of the petitioner while it hse been 
oppired on benalf of the Mnmcipal Corporation 
Delhi Tbe content oo on behalf of the Mom 
ctpal Corporation is that the only mode m 
which the report of tbe Public Analyst can 
be challenged is the one provided m 8 IS (2) 
of the Act and that an a^niuved has no right 
to summon the Public Analyst as a defence 
witness under S 257 Criminal P 0 for 
contradicting the fs^la tta'cd m tbo report 
B Section 18 of the Act reads 
‘'16 (l) Tbe Public Analyst ghall deliver m 
each form as may he pre enbed a report to 
the Food Icspectsr ot the remit of tbe analysis 


of any article of food submitted to him for 
analysis (2) After the institution of a pro 
secntion under this Act the accused vendor 
or (he complainant may on payment of the 
prescribed fee make an application to tbe 
court for sending tbe part of tbe sample 
mentioned m sub “I (1) or sub cl (m) ot 
el (c) of sub 9 (1) of S 11 to tbe Director of 
tbe Central Food Laboratory for a certificate 
and on receipt of tbe application tbe court 
shall first ascertain that tbe mark and seal 
or fastening as provided m cl (b) ot snb s (1) 
of 8 dl afo intact and may then de>patch 
the part of the sample nnder its own seal to 
tbe Director of the Central Food Laboratory 
who shall thereupon send a certificate to tbe 
conrt 10 the prescribed form witbm one month 
from the date of receipt ot the sample spcci 
tying the resnlt of the analysis (8) Tbe certi 
fieate i^ned by the Director of the Central 
Food Laboratory nnder sob s (2) shall super 
sede the report given by the Public Analyst 
under sub s (1) (d) Where a certificate 
obtained from the D rector of tbe Central 
Food Laboratory under sub s (2) is prodneed 
m aoy proceeding nnder ibis Act or nsder 
8* 272 to 276 of the Pecsl Code (Act XLV of 
I860) it shall not be necessary la snob pro 
ceediog to prodnoe any part of tbe sample o! 
food taken for analysis (fi) Any do ament 
parportiog to be a report signed by a Public 
Analyst nnisss it bas been superseded under 
sobs (8) or any document purporting to be 
» certificate signed by tbe Director of tbe 
Central Pood Laboratory, may be uaed as 
evidence ot tbe facts stated therein m eny 
proceeding nnder this Act or under Ss 272 to 
276 of the Penal Code (Act XLV ot 1660) 
Provided that any do^nment purporting to 
be a certificate signed by tbe Director cf 
tbe Central Food Laboratory shall be final 
and cooclueive eviden e of the facts stated 
therein 

7 Tbe above section makes tbe report of 
tbe Foblio Analyst as evidence of tbo facts 
eteted therein witbont its being proved by 
calling the Fabltc Analyst as a witness If tbe 
accoeed la dis*atiified with tbe report, be can 
apply to the Conrt for getting tbe part of 
theeample given to him by tbo Food Inspector 
analysed by the Director, Centra! Feed 
Laboratory The Director is boand to send a 
certificate containing the remit of hieatalysia 
That certificate supersedea tbe report cf the 
Fablic Analyst and is con losive evidence of 
the facts stated therein Toes 8 18 which, 
makes the report of the Putlic Analyst 
evidence) in the ca^e also pris ribej tbe mode 
m whi h Iba*^ report can baSQpcrssded, 1 e 
the coirectDe>3 of the report can be challeeg 
ed By impli.stiOD all other inodes of cballeng 
ing tbs correctness cf the report are excluded 
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[The only method, tberetore, in which the 
acoDEed can challenge the cotrectneES of the 
repoit of the Public Analyst, is by getting the 
part of the sample analysed by the Director, 
Central Food Laboratory. He has no right to 
ball the Publio Analyst as a defence witness, 
under S. 257, Onminal P. 0. for testing the 
iveracity of the report. 

8. It may be relevant to point out tbat 
before the enactment of the Act by the Parlia- 
ment, there were local enactments in force in 
various States for the prevention of adultera- 
tion of food articles and that at least one o! 
those enactments gave the accused a right to 
summon the Public Analyst as a witness, vide 
section 16 of the Bombay Prevention of Pood 
Adulteration Act. 1925. It is, further, rele. ■ 
vant to point out that snb-Eection (2) of sec- 
tion 510, Code of Criminal Procedure, gives 
the right to an accused to summon as a wit- 
ness the functionary whose report has hebn 
declared to be evidence in the ease by Eub- 
■ Eection (1) of that eection. Had the Parlia- 
ment intended to give the aeoueed a right to 
summon the Public Analyst as a witnees in a 
case under the Act, it would have made a pro. 
vision in the Act for that purpose, like section 
16 of the Bombay Prevention of Food Adulte. 
ration Act or sub-section (2) of Section 510, 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

9. It appears, however, neceEsary to make 
it clear that though the accused cannot, as a 
matter of right, summon the Public Analyet, 
as a defence witness, the Court fcas ample 
powers, under section 540, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, to summon him as a witness at the 
request of the accused or of the prosecution or 
300 motu, if the Court considers that the evi. 
derce of the Publio Analyst is neceesary to 
enable it to arrive at the truth or otherwise 
of the facts under inquiry or for the ]U3t deci- 
sion of the case. The aforesaid proposition 
was conceded by the learned counsel for the 
Municipal Corporation. 

10. In the present case, the petitioner had 
made an application to the Magistrate for 
summoning the Publio Analyst as a witness 
under section 540 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. It was stated, in the application, 
that the report of the Public AnslyEt was un- 
rebable as be had defective vision.^ The 
Magistrate rejected the application with the 
remark that in order to show that the report 
of the Public Analyst was unreliable, the 
petitioner could get the part of the sample 
given to him analysed by the Director, Oen- 
tralFocd Laboratory and it was unneoesfary 
to enmmon the Publio Analyst as a witnes^ 
In my op’nion, the Magistrate rightly rejeotea 
ithe application. The mere allegation that the 
IPuhlio Analyst had defective vision did not 


furnish a ground for summoning the Public 
Analyst as a witness under section 540, Code 
of Criminal Procedure It is clear from 
Rule 7 of the Prevention of Food Adnitera. 
tion Rules and Form 3, appended to the Rules, 
that the Public Analyst can cause the sample 
analysed by bis associates and assistants, 

11. The cases, cited by the learned counsel 
for the partite, may now be discuaaed. The 
point, whether the accused, in a case under 
the Act, has a right to summon the Public 
Analyst, as a defence witness, for showing that 
the report of the Public Analyst is incorrect, 
was considered in Criminal Revn, No. lO.D of 
1964, Db 3 Raj v. Municipal Corporation of 
Dalhi (Pun]). After notioing the provisions 
of section 13 of the Act, Mr. Justice D. K. 
Mahajan, observed: 

"In any case, there is ample safeguard 
provided in section 18 of the Act against any 
incorrect report of the Public Analyst, Three 
samples are taken at the time when any food 
is taken by the food inspector for analyEis. 
One sample is retained by the food inspector, 
the Eecend is sent to the Public Analj st and 
the third is handed over to the dealer from 
whom the food is recovered. If the dealer la 
not eatisfied with the report of the Public 
Analyst he has the right to get the sample 
with him sent for analysis to the Director of 
Central Food Laboratory, The Director then 
examines the sample and submits bis report. 
His report has been made conclusive under 
section IS (5) proviso. This clearly indicates 
tbat the only method in which the report of 
the Public Analyst can be ohallenged is one 
provided in section 13 (2). The opinion of the 
Publio Analyst, given if he is allowed^ to ap- 
pear as a witness, is of no oonseqnencp. 

12. The aforesaid observations fully sup- 
port the contention that the only manner in 
which the report of the Public Analyst can be 
challenged is the one provided in eection 13 
of tihs Act. 

43. In Criml. Revn. No. 189 of 1967 : 1969 
Or L J 221 (Delhi), Municipal Corporation v. 
Ram Dayaltbe accused in a case under the Aot 
had aophed for summoning 
as 8 witness under eection 510. Code of 
Procedure. That application was 
the ground that the Public Analyst was not 
one of the functionaries specified 
(1) of section 510 and could not, therefore, be 
summoned under sub-section (2). It w^, for- 
ther, observed by S. N. Shankar J., t 

"In case where the acensed desired to onai- 

lenge thTieport of the Public Analyst under 

ih/lct, he Ld to follow the Prooefin J^eo- 
vided in section 18. Snk-section (2) of seoii 
13 provides that in "such a cbbb s ^ ^ 

vendor should make an application toth 
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for eendicg the part of the eample, dehrereS 
to him ncder 8 11 (1) (c) to the Dire tor of 
the Central Food Laboratory for hia examina 
tton and ceitiGcate who m tarn was boand 
to fornieb a certificate to the Court la the 
prea ribed form containing the leanlt of hia 
ezammaton and anch a certificate would 
operate to anperaede the certificate of the 
PnWiC Anatyet 

14 In Mnnicipality, Amhala t Ba^abbi 
Bam. 1962 61 Pan LB 919 (AIB 1968 Pam 
175) a DiTiBion Bench bad observed 

“it waa open to the accnaed to challenge 
the report of the Anal^i and for that pnrpoee, 
procedure 13 preacrihed ID S IS (2) He can 
get theaimp'e given to him eent for analyaiato 
the Centra] Feed Laboratory and the report 
of the Central Food Laboratory would override 
the report of the Pobho Analyet 
13 The learned conneel for the petitioner 
placed atroDg reliance on the following obeer 
vationa, made by their Lord<ihipa of the 
Supreme Court mUangalDiav Uaharaahtra 
State AIB 1966 6C 128 

Aa regards the feilote to examine the 
Public Analyst aa a witness in the case no 
blame can be laid on the prosecution Tbe 
report of the Fablio Ana'f at was there and if 
either the Court or the eppelUot wanted him 
to he examined as a witoees approp iste eteps 
would have been taken 
16 The leitcel cooneel contended that the 
aforesaid obietTttiooseaported bia contention 
that an aecseed in a caie ondor tbe A^t can 
summon tbe PabliC Analyst ss a defence wit 
□e>3 Now tbe observations relied npon, were 
made in connection with the view expressed 
m City Corporation Trivandram v Antony 
ILB (1962) 1 Eer 480 {19CS (DCriLJ 
124) that tbe proeecation could have czamio. 
ed the Public Analyst aa a witneea Their 
Lordsbipe cf the Snprecce Court ooaerved 
tba* tbe report of the Public Aualyrt was 
evidence of tbe facta stated tberem and that 
it was once e sary to produce him as a wit 
ness to prove the report It was not the o.>D 
tention cf the appellant before their Lordships 
that an aecu'ed m a case under the Act 
tbe right to fummoD the Foblts Analyet as a 
defen e witness Tbe observations of tbeir 
Lordebipe are to be interpreted in the context 
ID which they were made Their Lordebipe 
may have tbe provisions of S 510 OriminsI 
P C , in theiE mind while observing that the 
appellant in that case wonid have taken ap- 
propriate eteps to summon the Public Analyst 
Tbe observations of tbeir Lordships cannot ba 
isterpreted to mean that an acensed bss a 
right to snmmon tha Public Acalys* as a 
defence witnesa 


17 The other esaea Mnnicipal Gorp)raton 
Delhi V Jai DayalJawanda Mai AIB 1961 
Pun] 523 and Be ban v Stite 19d5 All Or B 
S19 (AIB 1966 All 91) do not eupport tbe 
contention of the petitioner In tbe Punjab 
ca*e it waa recognised tbit tbe Coart baa 
ample powers to summon tho Public Analyst 
aa a witness In tbe Allahabad case the Court 
had made enquir ea about the qualifications o! 
the faoctionary who bad actually analyse! tbe 
sample In none ol the oasea cited, the poiut 
that anaccusad, in a case under the Act, baa the 
right to Bummoa tbe Public Analyst aa a 
witness waa raised orde ided 

18 For all the above reasons I am of the 
View that tbe Magistrate was right m holding 
that the only way in which tbe petitioner 
could challenge tbe correctness ol tbe report 
of tbe Poblio Analyst was to make an applica 
tios under S 18 (2) of the Act and that tbe 
petitioner bad no right to summon the Fublio^ 
Analyst as a defence witness The view of the^ 
learned Additional Beseions Judge that B 18| 
(2) provides only one ol tbe modes m wbiobi 
tbe report of the Fublia Analyst can be chel | 
lenged and that it dosa not bar the testing of 
tbe veracity of that report by producing otherl 
evidence or by summoning the Fablio Analyst 
IS not corre t 

19 Tbe reference is rejected Tbe levisioa 
petition of tbe petit oner will stand diamiaaed 

Revision diamiased 
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S M FAZL ALI C J AND 
M JALAL-UD-DIN J 
H Khaliq Dar Applicant v State and 
another Opposite Party 
Cnrmnal Ref No S3 of 1969 D/- 13-8- 
1969 from order of S J Snnagar D/- 
7-9-1968 

Criininal F C (1898) Ss 143 (4) First 
Proviso (9) and 540 — Summoning of 
witnesses — Poucr of Magistrate is discre- 
tionary — Provisions of sub sections (4) 
(9) of S 145 and S 540 — Interpretation 
— Provisions are mutually exclusive — 
AIR 1961 Punj 187 & AIP 1958 On 79 and 
AIR 19CG On 170 & AIR 1959 All 7G3, 
Dissented from 

Sub-section (4) of S 145 does not bar 
either the summoning or the consideration 
of the evidence of witnesses summoned 
under sub-s (9) of S 145 or under S 540 
of the Cnxninal P C The first proviso to 
^o-^on (4) sub-s (9) of S 145 and 
o 540 contemplate three separate cate- 
gories of cases which are mutually ex- 
(Paras 1 7) 
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It may not be possible for a party to 
obtain the affidavits of some persons either 
because they do not want to be identified 
vnth a party to the dispute or because 
they are public servants, at the same time 
such persons may be very competent to 
speak about possession A party may in 
such a case request the Magistrate to ask 
such a person to swear an affidavit, but 
the Magistrate has no power to compel 
such a person to do so. The only other 
alternative, therefore, for the party is to 
request the Magistrate to summon such 
a person and examine him as a v/itness, 
and this can be done only under sub-sec- 
tion (9) of S 145. Of course the Magis- 
trate is not bound to comply with the 
request of the party, but he has to 
ercise his discretion judiciously, not arbi- 
trarily. Once the Magistrate is satishea 
that a case for examining a witness is 
made out by any of the parties before 
him, he has the power to summon any 
Mutness at any stage even at the argu- 
ment stage (Para 

It is well settled that the Courts must 
adopt a harmonious rule of interj^etation 
so as to bring about reconcihation between 
apparent inconsistencies appearmg in the 
provisions of the same statute It is als 
equally well settled that whenever^ the 
legislature makes a particular 
it must be presumed that there 
tarn object behind doing so and the K - 
lature never intends to make Pro^^io^ 
which are useless and redundant Having 
regard to these golden 
terpretation it is clear that the ^ . 
viso to S. 145 (41 and sub-section O) jefer 
to two different categories of cases tor 
which provision has been made by 
legislature. The first proviso covers the 
case only of such witnesses who have 
filed affidavits before the Court. There 
may, however, be some 
evidence may be very material out 
have not given affidavits for one rea 
or the other. It is to meet this contingent 
that sub-section (9) has 
W'hich gives discretion to the Magis 
to summon any witness on the aP^^cati 
of either party at any stage of the p 
ceedings AIR 1961 Pum 187 & AIR 195» 
On 79 & AIR 1966 Ori 170 & AIR 1959 
All 763, Dissented from. Case IfW ais 
cussed 

Cases Referred: Chronological ^ Paras 

(1968) AIR 1968 Mys 16 (V 56) - 

1968 Cri LJ 71. Vi]ay Eao v. ^ 

Laxman Rao 

<1966) AIR 1966 Ori 170 (V 53) - 

1966 Cri LJ 935. Raghunath v ^ 

Pumachandra , 

(1965) AIR 1965 Pat 25 (V 52) = 

1965 (1) Cri LJ 69, Sheo Kumar 
V. Tribhuwan Rai 
<1964) AIR 1964 Mad 263 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 674, Challamuthu 
Padayachi v. Rajavel 


(1961) AIR 1961 Madh Pra 302 (V 48) 

= 1961 (2) Cri LJ 642, Kanhaiya- 
lal v Devi Singh 6 

(1961) AIR 1961 Punj 187 (V 48) = 

1961 (1) Cri LJ 708, Jodh Singh v. 
Bhagmbar Das ' 1, 2 

(1960) AIR 1960 Raj 15 (V 47) = 

1960 Cri LJ 116, Bahori v. Ghure 
Balwant ® 

(1959) AIR 1959 All 763 (V 46) == 

1959 Cn LJ 1384. Bhagwat v 
State ^ 

(1958) AIR 1958 Ori 79 (V 45) = 

1958 Cri LJ 650, Keshab v Some- 
nath Behera 

R. N Vaishnavi, for Applicant, J L 
Chowdhury and Asst. Ad General, for the 
State 

FAZL ALI C. J. This reference 
raises a substantial question of law regard- 
ing the interpretation of sub-s (9) read with 
sub-section (4) of Section 145 of the 

Cnminal P C — a point on which there 

appears to be a serious ffivergence of 

judicial opimon in India. The referenc 
arises out of proceedings drawn under 
Section 145 with respect to the land ^ 
dispute between the parties It appears 
that while the proceedings were going on 
in the Court of the trial Magistrate, the 
applicant moved an application before the 
Magistrate for summoning two witnesses 
namely the Dy Registrar High Court who 
at the tune of the ^he Munsiff 

c,iVv Srin&fisr &rid th6 Tsnsuciar 

C?urt tL learned trial Magistrate re- 
tVio nraver of the applicant on the 
IfnSd tLt the iphcant had taken a 
S tJnl to compete the proceedings and 
taken several adjournments for argu- 
^fnt. In Offier worL the learned Magis- 
S reiecterthe application ivit^^ 
same on Its 

a reference ^ .i-e non-applicants 

SSSd have been =“h'2°”|‘'by “thTSurt 

as the witnesses ®°^|fCf5avits they were 
debar"r?d from. giving ^wdence m 

sSts ’'17^ sr,if/a.j3 

?S'sfn«h V Bhaemter Da|. 

Piini 187. It appears hmvever, Tj,gh 
a" coVary ‘view. 
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Before considenns the authonties on the 
subject we would like to analyze the re 
levant provisions of the Criminal P C m 
order to find out the real puipo'e scope 
and ambit of sub sections (4) and (9) of 
Section 145 of the Criminal P C Sec 
tion 145 (4) and first proviso runs thus 


The Magistrate shall then without 
reference to the merits or the claims of 
any of such parties to a right to possess 
the subject of dispute peruse the state 
ments documents and affidavits if any 
«o put in hear the parties and conclude 
the inquiry as far as may be practicable 
v/tihin a penod of two months from the 
date of the appearance of the parties 
before him and if possible decide the 
question whether any and which of the 
parties was at the date of the order before 
mentioned in such possession of the said 
subject 

Provided that the Magistrate may If 
he so thinks fit summon and examine any 
person whose affidavit has been put m as 
to the facts contained therein 


It IS true that in the main body of Sec 
tion 145 (4) the Court has been given the 
power to consider and Peruse the state 
ments documents and affidavits and there 
IS no specific reference to the evidence of 
the V itnesses Nevertheless the proviso 
quoted above gives a clear discretion to 
the Magistrate to summon and examine 
any person whose affidavit has been put 
In as to the facts contained therein Thus 
by virtue of the first proviso (Supra) the 
evidence of a deponent can also be con 
sidered by the Magistrate in proceedings 
under Section 145 even though this power 
u not expressly given to the Magistrate 
under Section 145 (4) of the Cn P C 
It is therefore obvious that even though 
Section 145 (4) relates merely to peni<al 
of statements documents and affidavits 
vet by virtue of the proviso an Implied 
power is contained in sub section (4) to 
jain.vulA’' .th® Jif Ahr Apyrnan* iV 

examined and recorded — otherwnse the 
first proviso would become absolutely re 
dundant and useless and the very object of 
engrafting this proviso would be frustrat 
ed Similarly Section 143 (9) runs as 
under — 


The Magistrate may if he thinks fit at 
any stage of the proceedings under this 
section, on the application of either party 
issue a summons to any witness directing 
him to attend or to produce any document 
or thing 


This proviso also invests the Magistrate 
with a discretion at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings to issue a summons to any wit 
ness directing him to attend or to produce 
any document or thing Such a discre 
tion has to be exemsed only on the ap- 
plication of either party and If the Magis- 
trate is satisfied that a fit case for 
summoning a witness is made out On a 


parity of reasoning given above sub sec 
tion (4) would impliedly give power to 
the Magistrate to consider the evidence of 
a witness summoned by the Magistrate 
imder sub section (9) of the Cn p C. 
otherwise this provision would become 
useless and redundant This mere fact 
that there is no reference to the evidence 
to summoned either in the first provi o 
or sub section (9) of S 145 does not neces 
sarily lead to the inference that the evi 
dence referred to in these provisions has 
to be excluded from consideration 
It IS well settled that the CJurts must 
adopt a harmonious rule of interpretation 
so as to bring about reconciliation between 
apparent inconsistencies appearing m the 
provisions of the same statute It is also 
equally well settled that whenever the 
legislature makes a particular provision it 
must be presumed that there is a certain 
object behind doing so and the legislature 
never intends to make provisions which 
are useless and redundant Having regard 
to these golden principles of interprets 
tion It seems to us that the first proviso 
to Section 145 (4) and sub section (9) 
refer to two different categones of cases 
for which provision has been made by 
the legislature The first proviso covers 
the case only of such witnesses who have 
filed affidavits before the Court In other 
words the deponents of the affidavits have 
been put withm the framework of the 
proviso and the Magistrate has been given 
a discretion to summon them if he thinks 
fit m order to explain the affidavits given 
by them There may however be some 
witnesses whose evidence may be very 
material but who have not given affidavit* 
for one reason or the other It is to meet 
this contingency that sub section (9) has 
been engrafted which gives discretion to 
the Magistrate to summon any witness on 
the application of either party at any 
stage of the proceedings In other words 
while the first proviso is confined to the 
ukpOTiCTTfe- sulk swiiwr jtf)' is- more or ibss 
genera! m character and gives the nght 
to any of the parties to request the Court 
to summon a wntness who cannot be pro 
duced by the party at its own instance 
eg an offiaal witness who can appear 
only through a summons In order to 
ensure the attendance of such a witness 
the assistance of the Court has to be tal en 
and that is what sub-section (9) provides 
for Reference has also been made to 
another provision in the Cnminal P C 
namely Section 540 which runs thus 
Any Cout may at any stage of any 
inqiury trial or other proceeding under 
this code summon any person as a wit 
ness or examine any person in atten 
dance though not summoned as a witness 
*5^11 and re examine any person 
already examined and the Court shall 
summon and examine or recall and ex 
anune any such person if his evidence an- 
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pears to it essential to the just decision of 
the case.” 

It is not disputed by the counsel ap- 
pearing for either of the parties nor in 
any of the authorities cited before us that 
if the Court summons a witness under 
this section his evidence would be con- 
sidered by the Court, although there is 
no specific power contained in S 145 (4) 
for considering the evidence of this type, 
this also supports our view that the power 
contained in sub-section (4) cannot be 
strictly limited to the language used there- 
in but has to be construed in a broad and 
general sense. In other words, where the 
Criminal P. C. provides for examination 
of any witness under given circumstances, 
then there is an implied poyver to con- 
sider the evidence of that witness _ Sec- 
tion 540 applies to cases where a witness 
is examined by the Court and the witn^s 
so exammed is usually known as the 
Court witness The requirement of law 
in cases contemplated by Section 540 is 
that the Court must consider the evidence 
of the witnesses concerned to be essential 
for a just decision of the case Thus it 
would appear that the first proviso to 
sub-section (41, sub-section (9) of S 145 
and S 540 contemplate three separate 
categories of cases which are mutually 
exclusive. The first proviso to Section 145 
refers to cases of deponents whose af- 
fidavits have been filed Sub-section (9) 
refers to the power of the Magistrate 
which is to be exercised on the applica- 
tion of any of the parties and Section 540 
confers power on the Magistrate to ex- 
amine a witness at his own in order to 
understand the facts of the case Since 
the Criminal P C. has made these three 
separate provisions, it can safely be pre- 
sumed that where -the witnesses have to 
be summoned under these provisiims, 
there is an implied power also to consider 
their evidence. If this harmonious inter- 
pretation be put to the provisions (Supra), 
we feel no difficulty m taking the view 
that the Magistrate can consider the evi- 
dence of any witness whom he summons 
on the application of the parties under 
Section 145 (9). 

2. We shall now deal with the autho- 
"ities In AIK 1961 Punj 187 (Supra) a 
Division Bench no doubt held that in 
of the amended provisions of Section laa 
(4) no evidence taken by the Magistrate 
under Section 145 (9) could be considered 
Their Lordships observed as follows 

"The object of the changes made by 
the amending Act obviously appears to 
be to shorten the proceedings under Sec- 
tion 145 by providing that the evidence to 
be adduced by the parties may be given Py 
affidavits and that the delay in getting 
the witnesses summoned and examined 
orally may be eliminated For the_ P^" 
Pose of elucidating the facts stated m the 
1 afiidavits put in, power is reserved to tne 


Court to examine such of the persons- 
orally as he may deem necessary, out of 
the persons whose affidavits have been 
put in sub-section (9) which ivas not 
touched by the amended Act runs as 
under. — 

"The Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, 
at any stage of the proceedings under this 
section, on the application of either party, 
issue a summons to any witness directing 
him to attend or to produce any document 
or thing”. 

In the context of the provisions of sub- 
sections (1) and (4) as they existed prior 
to the amendment, sub-section (9) provid- 
ed a procedure by which, at the mstance 
of either of the parties, the Magistrate 
could issue a summons for the attendance 
of the witness 'to attend or to produce 
any document or thing’. In view of the 
amendment made m sub-sections (1) and 
(4), however, the question of the examina- 
tion of wetnesses at the mstance of the 
parties, does not arise, because it has been 
directed that evidence by the parties shall 
be adduced by means of affidavits”. 

Their Lordships appear to have been 
led away by the fact that as, by virtue 
of the amendment, the language of sub- 
section (4) is changed so as to simplify 
the procedure under Section 145 and sub- 
section (9) has remained untouched, there- 
fore, there is an apparent inconsistency 
between sub-section (9) and sub-section (4) 
of S. 145 Their Lordships opined that 
as there is no provision for consideration 
of the evidence summoned under S- M5- 
the same cannot be considered With 
very great respect we would observe tnai 
their Lordships have put a very narrow 
interpretation on the provisions of the 
two sub-sections Their Lordships have 
not considered the various aspects to 
which we have adverted above Secondly 
their Lordships do not appear to have 
considered the intention of the legislature 
m leaving the provisions of sub-section {a) 
which stood before the amendment un- 
touched after the amendment It is well 
settled that the legislature must he pre- 
sumed to know the provisions of a Parti- 
cular Act which it is amending and if it 
has deliberately left a Particular provi- 
sion untouched or unamended then there 

is a particular obiect behmd this lu the 
present case there can be no doubt that 
the legislature clearly intended to 
for a contingency where f ““ij 

be summoned by the Court if his 
was material and if it was not possible 
for him to give an aS/awt The fact that 
sub-section (9) was deliberately left un 
touched clearly shows that suh'S^tion (4> 
must implicitly contain thepower to con 
Slider such evidence For these reasons 
exmresrour respectful dissent from the 
Sment of the Punjab High Court. AIR 

1961 Punj 187 (Supra). ^ . .f 

3 A view almost similar to * 

the Punjab High Court has been taken > 
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^ single judge of the Allhabad High Court 
in AIR 1959 All 763 (Supra) In that 
■case however the learned Judge held 
that sub-section (9) did not confer any 
right upon a party to examine a witness 
and that this sub-section was confined 
onl> to the examination of evidence which 
V as permitted by sub-section |4) and laid 
down the procedure for examining such 
a %vitness With very great respect we 
find ourselves unable to agree with this 
interpretation of law which introduces an 
element of inconsistency in proviso to 
sub section (4) and sub section (9) but also 
imports a limitation into sub-section (9) 
of Section 145 which is not there 

4 There is another case which practi 
cally follows the Allahabad view In 
Heshab \ Somenath Behera AIR 1958 
Orissa 79 it was held that the first pro- 
■viso to Section 145 (4) entitles only those 
Witnesses to be smnmoned who have 
given their affidavits It however ap- 
peals that the attention of the learned 
C J was not drawn to Section 145 (9) 
nor was this point raised and argued 
before him For these reasons this deci 
Sion does not appear to be of an> assts 
tance to us m deading the point 

5 A similar view was taken m Rughu- 
nath V Puma Chandra AIR 1966 Onssa 
170 where also the anibit and the purport 
of S 145 (9) was not considered 

6 On the other hand the view taken 
by us m this case is amply supported by 
a Division Bench decision of the Patna 
High Court in Sheo Kumar v Tribhuwan 
Rai AIR 1965 Patna 25 In that case 
Iheir Lordships while dissenting from the 
Punjab Judgment (Supra) observed as fol 
lows 

With the greatest respect I am unable 
*0 agree There is nothing in the language 
of the provioo to sub section (4) or in 
that of sub-section (9) to indicate that the 
former confers a nght upon a parly to 
eovaimTie a witness orally It will lie 
noticed that the expression if he thinks 
fit occurs in both the sub sections and 
this expression shows that the discretion 
lies with the Magistrate Further the pro 
viso to sub-section (4) does not speak of 
the application of a partv which lact indi 
cates that the Magistrate may examine a 
person who has swom an alfidavut either 
of his own motion or at the request of a 
party whereas sub-section (9) enables the 
Magistrate to summon a witness at the 
request of a party at any stage of the 
proceedings It will be noticed that the 
proviso to sub-section (4) contains the 
provision to summon and examine anv 
person and therefore a separate provi 
ston like the one in subsection (9) is not 
required for exerdsing the power given 
bv the proviso The view taken in the 
-aforesaid decision can be justified onlylf 
sub-section (9) is completely ignored This 


subsection was in its present form before 
the legislature when extensive amend- 
ments were made in 1955 m Sections 145 
and 146 

The retention of sub-section (9) in Its 
old form cannot therefore be due to 
mere oversight It is true that the amend 
ments aimed at expeditious disposal of a 
proceeding under Section 145 neverthe 
less sub-section (9) was retained The 
newly added proviso to sub section (4) 
certainly empowers the magistrate to sum- 
mon and examine any person whose affi 
davit has been put m but at the same 
lime the legislature also empowered the 
Magistr-ite under sub section (9) to sum 
mon anv wntness at any stage of the pro- 
ceeding on the appbcation of either party 
Neither in sub section (9) nor in the pro 
viso to sub-section (4) a party has been 
given any right to examine a witness m 
either case the discretion lies with the 
Magistrate and he can summon a person 
under either of these provisions only if 
he thinks fit to do so 

In my opinion the legislature deli 
beratelv allowed sub section (9) to con- 
tinue for meeting certain contingencies 
It may not be possible for a party to 
obtain the affidavits of some persons 
either because they do not want to be 
identified with a party to the dispute or 
because they are public servants at the 
same time such persons may be very 
competent to speak about possession 
What remedy has a party In such a con- 
tingency’ A party may of course request 
the Magistrate to ask such a person to 
swear an affidavit but the Magistrate 
has no power to compel such a person 
to do so The only other alternative 
therefore for the party is to request the 
Magistrate to summon such a person and 
examine him as a witness- and this can 
be done only under sub s (9) Of course 
the Magistrate is not bound to comply 
with the request oi the party Vat hehas 
to exercise his discretion judiciously not 
arbitrarily 

The same view appears to have been 
taken by the Madras High Court m AIR 
1964 Mad 263 M P High Court in AIR 
19Gl Madh Pra 302 Mysore High Court 
in AIR 1968 Mys 16 and the Rajasthan 
High Court m AIR 1960 Raj 15 

7 On a consideration therefore of the 
authonties mentioned above we prefer to 
follow the Patna view which has been 
followed by the Madras Mysore M P 
and Rajasthan High Courts and which in 
our opinion is fully in consonance with 
the language employed m sub sections (4) 
and (9) of S 145 We therefore hold that 
sab section (4) does not bar either the 
siimmomng or the consideration of the 
witnesses summoned under sulvs (9) of 
S 145 or under S 540 of the Cn P C. 
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8. In ultimate analysis the question is 
left entirely to the discretion of the learn- 
ed Magistrate Once the learned Magis- 

’■ trate is satisfied that a case for examin- 
ing a intness is made out by any of the 
paities before him, he has the power to 
sammon anv witness at any sta^e even at 
the argument stage >■ 

9. In the instant case the learned 
Magistrate has rejected the application of 
the petitioner mthout considering it on 
merits. In fact the Magistrate has com- 
pletely ever-looked the fact that the two_ 
■official witnesses namely the Dy Registrar" 
High "Court (now Sub- Judge Shopian) and 
■the Tehsildar Nazool being Government 
servants could not be compelled to give 
affidavits in favour of the petitioner, nor 
could they have appeared before the Court 
-without regular summons from it In 
these circumstances we accept this re- 
ference to this extent that the matter is 
Temitted to the trial Court who will now 
consider the application of the applicant 
'for summoning the two witnesses men- 
tioned above on its merits and if he thinks 
fit in the interest of justice to summon the 
witnesses he will certainly give an op- 
portunity to the applicant to record the 
statements of the vdtnesses after issuing 
regular summons to them The reference 
"is disposed of accordingly. 

10. MIAN JALALUDDIN J. : I agree 

Reference answered 
accordingly 


1970 CRI h. J. 235 (YoJ. 76. C. N. 50) = 
AIR 1970 MADHYA PRADESH 26 
(V 57 C 7) 

FULL. BENCH 

P. K. TARE, K. L PANDEY AND 
SURAJBHAN, JJ. 

State of Madhya Pradesh, Appellant v. 
;Hukumsingh Ramprasad and others. 
^Respondents 

Criminal A'ppeal No 84 of 1965, D/- 29- 
7-1969, decided by Full Bench on order 
•of reference made by Shiv Dayal and 
N. M Golvalkar, JJ , D/- 3-3-1966. 

Criminal P.C, (1898), Ss. 345(6), 369, 
430, 403 — Trial for offences under Ss. 307, 
|23, 324, 148 and 149 of LP.C. — Convic- 
hon of some accused for offence under 
S. 323 only — Subsequent acquittal of 
those accused under S. 345(6), Cr. P._C. by 
eonipoimding of offence in appeal without 
•notice to State — State appeal against 
ncquittal of those accused of offences 
under Ss. 307, 148 and 149 and of remain- 
accused for offences under Ss. 301, 
425, 324, 148 and 149 is not barred. 

IVhere the accused was prosecuted for 
■offences under Ss 307, 325. 324. 148 and 
149 of I P.C, anfl some of them were con- 
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"victed for offence under S 323, an order 
of their acqmttal, in appeal, under 
S, 345(6) of Criminal P,. C passed on 
application for leave to compound the 
offence under S 323, does not bar a State 
appeal agamst their acqmttal of offences 
under Ss. 307, 148 and 149 when such 
order of acquittal was passed without 
notice to the State So also a State appeal 
against an order of acquittal of the re- 
maining co-accused under Ss 307, 325, 
324, 148 and 149 is not barred, subaect to 
the limitations that the ]udgment m 
appeal filed by an accused after notice to 
the State becomes final Criminal Appeal 
No 219 of 1966, D/- 30-10-1968 (SC), Foil 

(Paras 1 and 8) 
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Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1968) Cn Appeal No 219 of 1966 
D/- 30-10-1968 = 1969-2 SCWR 133, 
Nirbhay Singh v. State of Madhya 
Pradesh 

(1963) AIR 1963 Gu] 21 (V 50) = 

1963 (1) Cri LJ_ 168, State v. 
Diwanji Gardharji 
(1958) AIR 1958 Punj 233 (V 45) = 

1958 Cri LJ 938 (FB), The State 
V. Mansha Singh 

(1955) AIR 1955 SC 633 (V 42)= 

1955 Cri LJ 1410, U. J. S Chopra 
V. State of Bombay 
(1952) AIR 1952 Madh Bha 81 (V 39) 
=1952 Cn LJ 887 (FB), State v. 

(1M2)'^AIR 1932 Nag 121 (V 19) = 

28 Nag LR 233 = 33 Cn U 849 
(FB), Mohammadi Gul v Emperor 
(1914) AIR 1914 All 191 (2) (V 1) 

= 15 Cri LJ 64, Sailam v. Emperor 5 
M L Chansoria, Dy. Govt. Advorate, 
for the State; Rajendra Singh, S C Dutt 
and Surendra Singh, as amicus curiae^ 
TARE, J.:— The following questions 
have been referred to this Full Bench by 
a Division Bench of this Court by order, 
dated 3-3-1966— _ 

(1) Does an order of acquittal under 
Section 345(6), Criminal Procedure Code, 
passed on an'applicahon for leave to com- 
pound an offence under Section 323. Penal 
Code of which the accused was convicted 
by the tnal Court, bar a State appeal 
against his acquittal of the offence underi 
Section 307 of the Penal 

such order under Section 345(6), Crimna 
Procedure Code, was passed wthout 
notice to the State? 

(2) Does such an order of 

a State appeal from his acqmttal un 
Sections 148 and 149, Penal 

(3) Does such an order of f^ll 

a State appeal from an order of acpuittel 
of a co-accused under Sectio^ 307 

324, 148 and 149, Penal Code? If so. 
'^2^* ^e^^aid questions arose under die 
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Sessions Judge Vidisha 10 persons m 
all by name Hukumsingh Mehtab X^l- 
singh Moharsmgh, Haiku Raghuwar- 
prasad Laxman. Ramnarayan Bala- 
prasad and Shivcharan were prosecuted 
for alleged offences under Sections 307 
325 324 148 and 149 Indian Penal Code 
in connection with an incident that took 
Dlace on 13-10-1963 when the accuse^ 
were said to have committed the said 
offences The trial Judge acquitted the 
other 6 accused and found Hukumstngb. 
Moharsingh Haiku and Mehtab guilty of 
the offence under Section 323 Indian 
Penal Code and sentenced them to rigor- 
ous impnsonment for 3 months 

3 Hukumsmgh and 3 others who had 
been convicted by the tnal Judge filed 
Criminal Appeal No 17 of 1965 In the 
High Court According to the High Court 
Rules that appeal went before a Single 
Bench In that appeal an application was 
made for composition of the offence under 
Section 323 I P C and by order dated 
16-2-1965 permission was granted to 
compound the offence and consequently 
those 4 accused were acquitted under 
Section 345(6) Criminal Procedure Code 
In that case although notice had beep 
ordered to be issued to the State the 
order in question came to be passed before 
the intenm date fixed by the office fof 
appearance of the other side 1 e 23-2- 
1965 Thus the State had no opportumty 
to put in appearance in that case as the 
offence bad already been allowed to be 
compounded on 16-2-1965 It is pertinent 
to note that the application did not bear 
the signatures of the victims who might 
have been consideretJ to be complainants 
nor it was made on their behalf nor had 
anybody signed on their behalf However 
it appears as per the order of the learned 
Single Judge that complainants had ap- 
peared before him. 

4 Thereafter on 19-4-1905 the Stale 
filed the present appeal i e Criminal Ap- 
peal No S4 of 1965 against ali the Id 
accused claiming that they be convicted 
under Sections 307 325 324 read with 
Sections 149 and 148, Indian Penal Code 
Therefore on behalf of the accused an 
objection was raised that the present 
appeal fled by the State was not tenable 
as the order dated 16-2-1965 In Criminal 
Appeal No 17 of 1965 filed by 4 accused 
had become final and the right of the 
State to file an appeal was lost 

5 Finality to a judgment of a criminal 
^urt has been conferred by Section 369 
Criminal Procedure Code which allows 
merely accidental slips or clerical errors 
to be corrected and subject to that power 
a judgment in a criminal case cannot be 
altered by that Court Similarly S 430 
Criminal Procedure Code makes the 
appellate judgment in a criminal case 
nnal except in cases covered by Sec. 417 
Cnmlnal Procedure Code or Chafer 


XXXII Criminal Procedure Code Id 
some types of cases Section 403 Criminal 
Procedure Code debarring a second tnal. 
may also be relevant This has been a 
debatable question in the past on which 
there was a difference of opimon In some 
High Courts In Sailani v Emperor, AIR 
1914 All 191(2) two persons were tned 
for causii g simple hiu t to another person 
and both the accused were acquitted 
b^use of compounding of the offence 
Subsequently when the injured per^m 
died the Magistrate committed one of the 
accused to stand his tnal for an offence 
under Section 304 Indian Penal Code 
and discharged the other accused The 
Sessions Judge on perusal of the record 
directed the commitment of the dis 
charged accused as well to stand his trial 
for the offence under Section 304 Indian 
Pena! Code The Magistrate accordingly 
committed the other accused to Sessions 
Court it appears that the baf of S 403 
Criminal Procedure Code was pleaded 
by the discharged accused who had sub- 
sequently been committed to the Sessions 
Court The learned Judges constituting 
the Division Bench held that an order of 
commitment could only be interfered on 
a question of law and as no ouestion of 
law arose m that case the commitment 
could not be set aside However It ap- 
pears that the provision of Section 439 
Criminal Procedure Code was not specifi- 
cally advanced nor considered 
6 Thereafter In a Full Bench case 
namely Mohammadi Gul v Emperor, 
28 Nag LR 233«»(A1R 1932 Nag 121) (FB> 
a Full Bench of the Judiaal Commis- 
sioners Court was required to consider 
the instant question when Macnair J C 
and Subhedar A J C by a majontv 
judgment held that a High Court would 
not be precluded from heanng an appeal 
filed by the Local Government from an 
acquittal by the mere fact of its having 
previously decided an appeal by the 
accused against his conviction in the same 
tnal for a minor offence In that case 
Niyogi A J C as he then was expressed 
a contrary opinion which was approved 
by a Full Bench of the Madhya Bharat 
High Court in State v Kalu AIR 1952 
Madh Bha 81 as also by a Full Bench of 
the Punjab High Court in The State v 
Mansha Singh AIR 1958 Punj 233 How- 
ever a Division Bench of the Gujarat 
High Court in State v Diwanji Gardiiarji 
AIR 1963 Guj 21 dissented from the 
Full Bench view of the Madhya Bharat 
and Punjab High Courts and accepted the 
majonty view of the Nagpur Judicial 
Commissioners Court mainly by reiving 
on the Supreme Court case of U J S 
Chopra v State of Bombay AIR 1955 SC 
633 The Division Bench of the Gujarat 
High Court thought that the reasoning of 
the Supreme Court in the said case sup- 
ported Its own conclusions and was con- 
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trary to the reasoning and the conclusion 
arrived at by the Full Bench of the 
Punjab High Court 

7. It might have been necessary for 
us to examine the reasonmg and the ratio 
deadendi of these cases but for the fact 
that we find that the instant question has 
been directly decided by their Lordships 
of the Supreme Court in an appeal ansmg 
from this State, namely, Nirbhay Smgh 
V State of Madhya Pradesh, Cri Appeal 
No. 219 of 1966, D/- 30-10-1968 (SC). In 
that case, Nirbhay Singh was tried before 
the Court of Sessions, Ujjain in connec- 
tion with the death of his mother, Bhag- 
wanti The Sessions Judge convicted him 
of the offence of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder and sentenced him 
to rigorous imprisonment for 7 years An 
appeal preferred by Nirbhay Smgh from 
jail was summarily dismissed by the 
High Court on 16-3-1965 Thereafter, the 
State on 21-3-1965 filed an appeal against 
the acquittal of Nirbhay Singh of the 
charge of murder The High Court in the 
said appeal set aside the acquittal and 
found Nirbhay Singh guilty of the offence 
of murder and, therefore, altered his 
sentence to one of imprisonment for life 
In view of those facts, the question 
arose for consideration before their Lord- 
ships Their Lordships while considering 
some of the cases mentioned above by us, 
made the following observations’ — 

"There is however no warrant for the 
argument that when an appeal nreferrea 
by a person convicted of an offend is 
dismissed summarily by the High Court 
under S. 421 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the judgment of the trml 
Court gets merged in the judgment of the 
High Court and it cannot thereafter be 
modified even at the instance of aiiy 
other party affected thereby, and in 
respect of matters which were not and 
could not be dealt with by the High 
Court when summarily dismissing _ the 
appeal When the High Court dismisses 
an appeal of the person accused sum- 
marily and without notice to the otate, 
the High Court declines thereby to 
■entertain the grounds set up for settog 
aside the conviction of the accused That 
judgment undoubtedly binds the accused 
and he cannot prefer another appeal to 
the High Court against the same matter 
In respect of which he had earlier prefer- 
red an appeal But it is a fundamental 
rule of our jurisprudence that no order 
to the prejudice of a party may be passed 
by a Court, unless the party had oppot- 
tunity of showing cause against the 
making of that order. When an appeal ol 
n con'victed person is summarily dismissed 
by the High Court the State has no oppor- 
tumty of being heard The tudgmen 
summarily dismissing the appeal of tne 
accused is a judgment given against the 
accused and not against the State or the 


complainant. If after the appeal of the 
accused is summarily dismissed, the State 
or the complainant seeks to prefer an 
appeal against the order of acquittal, 
the High Court is not prohibited by any 
express provision or implication arismg 
from the scheme of the Code from enter- 
taining the appeal Where, however, the 
High Court issues notice to the State in 
an appeal by the accused against the 
order of conviction, and the appeal is 
heard and decided on the merits, aU 
questions detemuned by the High Court 
either expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion must be deemed to be finally deter- 
mined, and there is no scope for re'view- 
ing those orders in any other proceeding. 
The reason of the rule is not so much 
the prmciple of merger of the judgment 
of the trial Court into the judgment ol 
the High Court, but that a decision 
rendered by the High Court after hear- 
ing the parties on a matter in dispute 
is not liable to be reopened between _ the 
same parties in any subsequent enquiry ’’ 
Therefore, as per the pronouncement of 
their Lordships of the Supreme Court in 
the said case, the ■view as expressed by 
Niyogi. AJ.C in the Nagpur Full Bench 
case. 28 Nag LR 233= (AIR 1932 Nag 121) 
(FB), and as expressed by the Full 
Benches of the Madhya Bharat, AIR 1952 
Madh Bha 81 (FB), and the Punjab High 
Courts. AIR 1958 Punj 233 (FB), would 
require re-examination For the purposes 
of the present case, it is not necessary for 
us to exanune the majority view of the 
Nagpur Judicial Commissioners Full 
Bench, 28 Nag LR 233= (AIR 1932 Nag 
121) (FB), which goes further than the 
observations of their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court We would reserve our 
opinion on the question Therefore, we 
do not think it necessary to discuss the 
question any further except to answer 
the reference in the light of the observa- 
tions of their Lordships of the Supreme 

Court. ,, 

8. Our answers to the three questions 
posed are as follows — 

Question No. (1): — No. 

Question No (2)’ — No. 

Question No (3)— No, subject to the 

limitations indicated by their 

Sthe Supreme Court in Appea 
No 219 of 1966. D/- 30-10-1968 (SC) 
(supra) where the judgnaent in an 
appeal filed by an accused after notice to 
the State becomes final. 

9 In view of the answers given by us, 
let thfmatter be put up for de^on of 
the appeal on merits before an appro- 
priate Bench. 

Reference answered accordingly. 
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1970 CRI Ij J 235 (Yol 76, C N 61) = 
AIR 1970 MADHYA PRADESH 29 
(V 57 C 8) 

FULL BENCH 

P K TARE. K. L PANDEY AND 
SUBAJBHAN JJ 

State of Madhya Pradesh, Appellant 
V Chhotekhan Nannekhan Respondent 
Cnmmal Appeal No 148 of 1965 and 
Cnimnal Revn. Nos 431 and 591 of 1966 
D/- 31-7-1969 from judgment of S J 
Guna D/- 7-5-1965 

Evidence Act (1872), S 114(e) — 
Scope — Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954) S 13(5) — Presumption under 
S 114 (e) of Evidence Act applies to 
report of Public Analyst — It is rebut- 
table — No evidence of requirements of 
Rr 7 and 18 of Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration Rules (1935) being duly com- 
plied with — Report of Public Analyst 
13 not rendered inadmissible — Cr A 
No 180 of 1966 dt 25-8-1966 (MP) & 
1967 Cri LJ 1723 (MP) Overruled AIR 
1964 Guj 136 & AIR 1966 Mvs 241 &: AIR 
1967 Raj 237 & AIR 1968 Mss 196 Dis- 
sented from — (Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration Rules (1955) Rr 7 18) 

The pnnciple embodied m illustration 
(e) under Section 114 of the Evidence Act 
IS that when any judicial or official act 
IS shown to have been done in a manner 
substantially regular it is presumed that 
the formal requisites for its validity have 
been complied with If the Statute (Pre- 
vention of Food Adulteration Act) itself 
had provided that certain regulations and 
formalities must be complied with before 
the report of the Public Analyst could 
be admitted in evidence the position 
would have been different for in that 
case it would be necessary to specifically 
establish that those regulations and for- 
malities were duly observed In the ab- 
sence of such a provision what purports 
to be report signed by a Public Analyst 
is vnthout any oth^r proof, admissible in 
evidence and the presumption ansmg 
under Section 114 of the Evidence Act 
to the regular performance of official 
acts also applies to it The accused is not 
thereby prejudiced He may rebut the 
presumption by cross-examining prosecu- 
tion witnesses or leading other evidence 
He has also been given und*-r sub sec- 
tion (2) of Section 13 of the Act the right 
to show i£ possible that the report is 
Incorrect (Para 8) 

The presumption under Section 114 of 
the Evidence Act and illustration (e) 
thereunder in relution to regular perform- 
ance of official acts applies to the report 
of a Pubbe AnaUst It is however a 
rebuttable presumption. Thus such a 
report Is not rendered inadmissible only 
because It has not been specific ally esta- 
IM/III/D912/69/SSG/P ' 


blished by evidence aliunde that the 
requirements of Rules 7 and 18 of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules 
1955 were duly complied with Case law 
discussed Cr A No 180 of 1966 dt 2 d- 
8-1966 (MP) & 1967 Cri LJ 1723 (MP) 
Overruled AIR 1964 Guj 136 & AIR 1966 
Mvs 244 & AIR 1967 Raj 237 AIR 1968 
Mys 196 Dissented from (Para 9) 

The distmction between relevancy or 
admi:>sibilitv of a piece of evidence ard 
the vralue to be attached to it is obvious 
S 13(5) refers to admissibibty of the 
report and leaves it to the Court to deter- 
mine in the light of the arcumstances of 
the case what value ought to be attached 
to it There is nothing in this provision to 
indicate that the report would be admis- 
sible only if it IS obtained in the manner 
prescribed by the rules made under the 
Act (Para 5) 

Cases Referred Chronological Faras 
(1969) AIR 1969 Delhi 198 (V 56) 

-1969 Cri LJ 881 Nawal Kishore 

V State 7 

(1968) Cn Appeal No 29 of 1968 

D/- 2-12-1968-1969 Ker LT 50 
(SC) K K Pookunju v K K 

Ramaknshna Pillai 7 

(1968) AIR 1963 Bom 247 (V 55) 

-1968 Cn LJ 729 Knshna Raja- 
ram v M V Koranne 7 

(1968) AIR 1968 J & K 17 (V 55) 

—1968 Cn LJ 162 Jammu Mum- 
apalitv v Faquir Hussain 7 

(1968) AIR 1968 Mys 196 (V 55) 

— 1968 Cn LJ 932, Belgaum 
Borough Mumcipality v Shndhar 
Shanker 7 

(1967) AIR 1967 SC 970 (V 54)- 
1967 Cn LJ 939 Municipal Corpo- 
ration of Delhi V Ghisa Ram 5 

(1967) 1967 Cn LJ 1723=1967 MP 
IJ 872 State of Madhya Pradesh 

V Abbasbhai 1 9 

(1967) AIR 1967 Mis 33 (V 54)= 

1967 Cri U 382 Laxman Sitaram 

V State of Mysore 7 

(1967) AIR 1967 Raj 237 (V 54) = 

1967 cn U 1374 State of Raja- 
sthan V Kapoor Chand 7 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 12B (V 53)- 
1966 Cn U 105 Mangaldas v 
State of Maharashtra 5 

(1966) AIR 1966 Ker 70 (V 53) = 

1966 Cn U 416 Food Inspector 
Cannanore Municipality v P 
Kannan 7 

(1966) Cn Appeal No 180 of 1966 
D/- 25-8-1966 (MP) State of 
Madhya Pradesh v Shankar 
Lai 1 2 4 7 9 

(1966) Cru Appeal No 495 of 1964 
D/- 3-10-1966 (hip) Municipal 
Council Multai v Juggan 2 

(1966) AIR 1966 Mys 244 (V 53)- 
1966 Cn LJ 1036 Mary Lazrado 

V State of Mysore 7 
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(1966) AIR 1966 Ori 81 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 562, State v. Uma- 
charan Ram 7 

(1964) AIR 1964 All 199 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 502, Municipal 
Board. Faizabad v. Lalchand 7 

(1964) AIR 1964 Guj 136 (V 51) = 

1964.(2) Cri LJ 32, State of Guja- 
rat V. Shantaben 4. 7 

(1952) AIR 1952 Nag 83 (V 39) = 

1952 Cri LJ 448, The State v. 

Sonabai 2 

(1951) AIR 1951 Nag 191 (V 38) = 

1952 Cri LJ 471, Dattappa v. 

Buldana Municipality 2 

M. V. Tamaskar, Dy. Government 

Advocate, for the State. 

PANDEY, J.:— This case comes before 
us on a reference made by Golwalkar 
and Bhave. JJ.. for examining the cor- 
rectness of the view taken by Newasker 
and Sen, JJ. in State of Madhya Pradesh 
V Shankerlal, Cri Appeal No 180 of 1966. 
D/- 25-8-1966 (MP), which was decided 
along with State of Madhya Pradesh v 
Abbasbhai, 1967 MP LJ 872= (1967 Cri LJ 
1723) The same question is raised m 
Ataul Haque v. State of Madhya Pradesh. 
(Cn. Revn No 431 of 1966 (MPU arid 
Kundanlal v. State of Madhya Pradesh, 
(Cri Revn. No 591 of 1966 (MP) ), arid, 
therefore, these two' cases also are oeiore 
us for the same purpose. 

2. In the first case, the respondent 
Chhotekhan was convicted under S 7 
read with Section 16(l)(a)(n) of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act. 
1954, for selling adulterated milk and 
was sentenced to rigorous ^Pf^onment 
for one year and a fine of Rs 2,00 /- . 

in default, to like imprisonment ipr f 
further term of six months In uppea , 
the Sessions Judge acqmtted Chhotetoan 
on the ground that there was no soeafic 
evidence to show which preservatiie ha 
been added to the sample of milk sem 
to the Public Analyst and what was tne 
quantity so added and, therefore, 
report was of no value In taking 
view, the Sessions Judge _ relied P 
Dattappa v. Buldana Municipality, 

1951 Nag 191. Against that acquittal, the 
State filed this appeal, which came up mr 
hearing before Golwalkar and Bhave • 
They regarded Dattappa s ,, 
air 1951 Nag 191, decided by Mudhol 
ker J. (as he then was) as 
The State v. Sonabai AIR 1952 ^ ’ 

and Municipal Council, Multai 
Cn Appeal No. 495 of 1964. D/- 3-10 

1966 (MP). 

It was, however, argued 
was no specific evidence to show wia “ 
specimen of the seal had bero sent sepa 
rately as required by Rule_ 18 ‘n 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Ruie^ 
1955. or that the Public Analyst haa 
compared the seal on the 
the one separately sent to him as req 


ed by Rule 7 of those Rules and, there- 
fore, the report of the Public Analyst 
was not admissible in evidence For this 
view, rehance was placed upon Shanker- 
lal’s case, Cn. Appeal No 180 of 1966, 
D/- 25-8-1966 (MP), mentioned in the 
openmg paragraph. Golwalkar and Bhave 
JJ doubted the correctness of the view 
taken m that case and made this refer- 
ence. 

3. In the second case, Ataul Haque 
was convicted under Section 7 read with 
Section 16(l)(a)(u) of the Act for sellmg 
adulterated milk and sentenced to rigor- 
ous imprisonment for one year and a 
fine of Rs. 2,000/- or, in default, to a 
further term of like imprisonment for 
four months He has challenged his con- 
viction inter aha on the ground that no 
evidence was led to show that the provi- 
sions of Rules 7 and 18 of the Prevention 
of Food Adulteration Rules, 1955, werej 
complied with. In the third case toa' 
Kundenlal was convicted under Section 7, 
read with Section 16(l)(a)(i) of Ihe Act 
for selling adulterated ghee and sentenc- 
ed to rigorous imprisonment for one year 
and a fine of Rs 2,000/- or. in default, to 
like imprisonment for three months rie 
too has raised the point that Rules 7 ana 
18 ibid were not complied with 

4. In Shankerlal’s case, Cri. Appeal, 
No. 180 of 1966, D/- 25-8-1966 (MP), thPj 
Division Bench relied upon S^te of 

rat V Shantaben, AIR 1964 Gu] 136, and 

^^'T^rannot be doubted that the report 
of the Public Analyst is admissible only 
under certain circumstances It admis- 
sible under the Prevention oi Foo& 
Adulteration Act provided certain forma- 
lities are observed If the formalities are 
not observed, the reports cannot be mad^ 
admissible That shows that the rules are 
mandatory If the rules are mandato^, 
Sere cannot be a presumption that offi- 
cial acts have been properly performed 
The fixing of the seal is no doubt an 
offidSTct. sending the sample of the^ 
seal also is an official act, but the I 

sibihty of the document depends on the 
Serformance of the official acts which 

be used as evidence of the 

therein It is therefore clear ^?at m 
Dublic analyst must mention m Ms report 
that he received the seal intact and he 
Kct/ared the seal ^ 

?ef Se“o1 fe/S^oi 
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it has been superseded under sub-sec- 
•tion (3) or any document punxirting to 
be a certificate signed by the Director ol 
the Central Food Laboratory rnay be 
used as evidence of the facts stated there- 
in m any proceeding under this Act or 
under Sections 272 to 276 of the Indian 
Penal Code (Act XLV of IBbO) 


Provided that any document purporting 
to be a certificate signed by the Dir^or 
of the Central Food Laboratory shall be 
final and conclusive evidence of the facts 
stated therem 

The distmction between relevancy or ad- 
missibility of a piece of evidence and 
the value to be attached to it is obvious 
and need not be elaborated It Is plain 
enough that sub-section (5) refers 
to admissibility of the report and 
leaves it to the Court to determine in 
the light of the arcumstances of the case 
what value ought to be attached to it II 
may be noted that there is nothing in this 
provision to indicate that the report 
would be admissible only if it is obtained 
in the manner prescnbed by the rules 
niade under the Act So in Mangaldas v 
State of Maharashtra AIR 1966 SC 12$ 
Iheir Lordships observed 

This provision clearly makes the 
report admissible in evidence What value 
Is to be attached to such report must 
necessanly be for the Court of fact which 
has to consider it Sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 13 gives an opportunity to the accus- 
ed vendor or the complainant on payment 
of the prescnbed fee to make an applica- 
tion to the Court for sending a sample of 
the allegedly adulterated commodity 
taken under S 11 of the Act to the 
Director of Central Food Laboratory lor 
a certificate The certificate issued by the 
Director would then supersede the report 
enen by the Public Analyst This certi- 
ficate IS not only made admissible m 
evidence under sub-section (5) but is 
given finality to the facts contained there- 
in by the proviso to that sub-section. It 
is true that the certificate of the Pubbc 
Analyst is not made condusue but this 
only means that the Court of fact Is free 
to act on the certificate or not as it 
■thinks fit ” (Page 132) 


In a subsequent case Mumcipal Corpora- 
tion of Delhi v Ghisa Ram. AIR 1967 SC 
970 their Lordships laid doivn that the 
report of the Public Analyst does not 
cease to be good evidence even where a 
certificate from the Director of the 
Central Food Laboratory cannot be ob- 
tained for any cause and the conviction 
of the accused is unsustainable on the 
ground that, by reason of deprivation of 
the valuable right under Section 13(2) of 
the Act owing to lapse of time he is pre- 
judiced in his defence 
6 In this case we are not required to 
<onader what value should be attached 


to the repott of the Public Analyst where 
it is established by evidence that a speci 
men of the seal had not been sent sepa 
rately to the Public Analyst or he did 
not also compare the seal on the container 
with the other seal In this situation the 
Court may conclude that it was not 
established that the sample seized was 
examined by the Public Analyst The 
limited question before us is whether 
there is in view of illustration (e) under 
Section 114 of the Evidence Act a rebut 
table presumption that official acts like 
sendmg a specimen aeal separately and 
the comparison of the seal on the con- 
tainer with that seal so sent were proper- 
ly performed 

7 In Shankerlals case Cn Appeal 
No 180 of 1966 D/- 25-8-1966 (MP) 

(supra) It was observed that since the 
rules were mandatory there could be no 
presumption that the procedure as there- 
in prescribed being official acts v;ere 
properly followed For that view reliance 
was placed upon the observations of the 
Guiarat High Court m Shantabens case 
AIR 1964 Guj 136 (supra) There is how 
ever nothing in the judgment of Raju J 
delivered In the Gujarat case to indicate 
that he considered the applicability of 
Section 114 of the Evidence Act and 
illustration (e) thereunder to the acts ol 
the Food Inspector and the Public Ana- 
lyst That aspect of the question was not 
considered m Mary Lazarado v State 
of Mysore AIR 1966 Mys 244 State of 
Rajasthan v Kapoor Chand AIR 1967 
Raj 237 and Belgaum Borough Munici- 
pality V Shndhar Shanker AIR 1963 
Mys 196 also although the view taken 
in the Gujarat case was adopted A con- 
trary view was however taken in Muni- 
cipal Board Faizabad v Lai Chand AIR 
1964 All 199 State v Uma Charan Ram 
AIR 1966 On 81 Laxman Sitaram v 
State of Mysore AIR 1967 Mys 33 and 
Nawal Kishore v State AIR 1969 Delhi 
198 without referring to the presumption 
under Section 114 of the Evidence Act 
and also in Food Inspector Cannanore 
Mumcipality v P Kannan AIR 1966 Ker 
70 Jammu Mumcipality v Faquir Hus- 
sain. AIR 1968 J & K 17 and Krishna 
Rajaram v M V Koranne AIR 1963 
Bom 247 on the basis of the presumption 
under the section In many of these cases 
the Gujarat case was specifically distin- 
guished or dissented from The contrary 
view taken in these cases is supported by 
the following observations of the Supreme 
Court in K K. Pookunju v K K Bama- 
krishna Pillai, Cn. Appeal Ho 29 of 1963 
D/- 2-12-1968 (SC) 

The only point of any substance v/hich 
has been pressed before us by the leam- 
^ counsel for the appellants is that th" 
Rules framed under the Act had not 
been complied with inasmuch as it has 
not been proved that the specimen Im- 
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pression of the seal used had been sent 
to the Public Analyst. Kule 18 of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules, 
1955, provides that a copy of the memo- 
randum and a specimen impression 
of the seal used to seal the packet shall 
be sent to the Public Analyst separately 
by post. The High Court was not at all 
impressed with the contention based on 
Rule 18 It relied on the report of the 
Public Analyst Exh. P-9 which was in 
Form III as prescribed by the Rules in 
which it was stated, inter alia, that the 
Pubhc Analyst had received from the 
Food Inspector a sample of compounded 
misky_ asafoetida marked No C 2/65 for 
analysis, properly sealed and packed and 
that he had found the seal intact and 
unbroken The contention which was 
pressed arid which has been reiterated 
before us is that it is nowhere stated m 
Exh p/9 that the Public Analyst had 
compared the specimen impression of the 
seal wdth the seal on the packet of the 
sample. The High Court rehed on the 
pnnciple that official acts must be pre- 
sumed to have been regularly performed 
Under Rule 7, the Public Analyst has to 
compare the seal on the container and 
the outer cover with the specimen im- 
pression received separately on receipt 
of the packet containing the sample for 
the analysis The High Court considered 
that it must be presumed that the Public 
Analyst acted in accordance vnth the 
Eules and he must have compared the 
specimen impression received by him 
'vith the seal of the container, 

_We do not find any error in the decision 
of the High Court on the above pomt.” 

. 8. The principle embodied in illustra- 
|hon fe) under Section 114 of the Evidence 
Act is that when any iudicial or official 
i^ct is shown to have been done in a 
manner substantially regular, it is pre- 
sumed that the formal requisites for its 
validi'^ have been complied with As we 
have indicated elsewhere, if the Statute 
itself had provided that certain regula- 
dons and formalities must be complied 
ivith before the report of the Public Ana- 
lyst could be admitted m evidence, the 
iPosition would have been different, for, 
in that case, it would be necessary to 
Pecifically establish that those regula- 
tions and formalities were duly obsem^ed 
in the absence of such a provision, what 
Purports to be report signed by a Public 
Analyst is, without any other proof, ad- 
unssible in eiddence and the presumption 
losing under Section 114 of the Eviderice 
Act to the regular performance of official 
sets also applies to it The accused is rmt 
thereby prejudiced He may rebut the 
presumption by cross-examining prosecu- 
hon witnesses or leading other evidence 
idc has also been given under sub-sec- 
hon (2) of Section 13 of the Act the rignt 
10 show, if possible, that the report is 
1910 Cri L.7. IG. 
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incorrect. So. in AIR 1967 SC 970 (supra), 
the Supreme Court observed" [ 

Obviously the right has been given to 
the vendor m order that, for his satisfac- 
defence, he should be 
able to have the sample kept in his charge 
analysed by a greater expert whose certi- 
ficate IS to be accepted by Court as con- 
clusive evidence.” (Page 972) 

9. _ For all these reasons, we are of 
opmion that the view taken in CrL Appeal 
No 180 of 1966, D/- 25-8-1966 (MP) 

(supra) and 1967 MP LJ 872= (1967 Cri 
LJ 1723) (supra) is not correct In our 
opinion, the presumption under Sec 114 
of the Evidence Act and Illustration (e) 
thereunder in relation to regular per- 
formance of official acts applies to the] 
report of a Pubhc Analyst. It is, however, 
a rebuttable presumption. That being so,! 
such a report is not inadnussible onIy| 
because it has not been specifically esta- 
blished by evidence aliunde that thej 
requirements of Rules 7 and 18 of thej 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules, 
1955, were duly complied with 

Oraer accordingly. 


1970 CRI. L. J. 241 (Yol. 76, C. N. 52) = 
AIR 1970 MADRAS 63 (V 57 C 19) 

M ANANTANARAYANAN C. J. AND 
M. NATESAN J. 

A. Mohambaram, Appellant v. M. A, 
Jayavelu and others, Respondents. 

W. A. Nos 179 and 190 of 1968, D/- 
6-12-1968 from decision of Kailasam, J. in 
W. P. No 436 of 1968. 

(A) Constitution of India, Art. 226 — « 
Quo Warranto — Requisites for the issue 
of — Office of Public Prosecutor is a 
public office — Importance of the office 
stated — (Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 4 (1) 
(t) and 493). 

To sustain a quo warranto writ, the ap- 
plicant has to satisfy the Court that the 
office in question is a substantive pubhc 
office and that the incumbent whose posi- 
tion IS questioned is holding the post 
without legal authority, that is, in appoint- 
ing him the Government has contravened 
statutory provisions or binding rules _ The 
office of Public Prosecutor is a public of- 
fice and hence an appointment to that post 
can form the subject-matter of a petition 
under Art. 226 seeking a writ of quo 
warranto. (Paras 5 ana 10) 

The office of Public Prosecutor involves 
duties of public nature and of wtal m- 
terest to the pubHc .Provisions unaer 
Sections 417, 493, 422 and 494 of Cri- 
minal P C bring out the importance of 
that office. These show that P^^ic Pr^ 
secutor is not a just an Advocate engaged 

GM/HM/C709/69/TVN/D 
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by the State to conduct its prosecutions 
The importance of the office from the 
point of view of the State and the com- 
munity IS brought out m Section 494 Cn- 
minal P C which \ests in the Pubhc 
Prosecutor a discretion to apply to the 
Court for its consent to withdraw from 
the prosecution of any person. The c«m- 
sent if granted, has to be followed by 
the discharge of the person or his acquittal 
as the case may be AIR 1965 SC 491 at p 
494 & AIR 1957 SC 389 at P 393 & AIR 
1961 Mad 450 at p 460 & AIR 1938 PC 
266 Rel on (Paras 5 and 10) 

(B) High Court Rules and Orders — 
Madras High Court Ctumnal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders 1938 R 45 
— Rule \ 2 hd and mandatory — Rules 
fram^ m exercise of power under Arti- 
cles 227 and 309 of Constitution — Con- 
travention fatal to appointment — On 
facts held, Government had appointed a 
person as public prosecutor not nominated 
by the Collector — > Order of appointment 
quashed — Mandamus to act upon nomin- 
ation sent by collector and appoint writ 
petitioner accordingly refused — Govern- 
ment IS not bound to accept nomination 
sent by Collector — Order m W P No 436 
of 1968 (Mad) by Kailasam J reversed on 
facts — (Constitution of India Arts 227, 
309 and 226) — (Criminal P C (1898), 
Section 402) 

Per Anantanarayanan, C J It could 
not be seriously disputed that the pream- 
ble to the Crimmal Pules of Practice 1958 
Is conclusive that Art 227 of the Constitu- 
tion IS the foundation for Rule 45 of the 
above Rides particularly Art 227 (2) (b) 
which invests the High Court with power 
to make and issue rules for regulating 
the practice and proceedings of such 
Courts Relevant part of the Proviso to 
Art 309 of the Constitution could equally 
be regarded as the foundation of the 
Rule (Para G) 

Ul cannnt be urgfBl that, tjjft Statj*. Gok- 
emment could appoint a public prosecutor 
whoever they liked irrespective of the 
procedu-e laid down by Rnle 45 or the 
nomination of the Collector for the rea- 
sons that it V as the appoinPng authority 
and that the Collector v as a subordinate 
of the Go/emment Tbe State was bound 
to conform to the rule of law so that its 
dea-ion should be predictable and In 
conformity v ith the pnnaple Arbi- 
trariness in any such sphere if counten- 
anced or tolerated, would gravely jeopar- 
dise the rule of law and mav even bring 
It to an end AIR 1967 SC 1427 at p 1434 
it AIR 1963 Ker 244 Rel on- (Para 7) 
Per Natesan. J Tracing the rules as to 
appointment of Public Prosecutor from 
7895 to the latest Criminal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders 1958 it 
would be clear that the procedure relat- 
ing to the appointment of Public Pro- 
Becutor relate to practice and proceedings 


of the Court The Governor of Madras 
approving the rules forwarded by the 
High Court purports to exercise the 
powers conferred by Article 227 oi 
the Constitution and all enabling powers 
Vide Article 227 Clause (2) and the 
related Proviso The power to frame 
rules for regulatmg the practice and pro- 
ceedings of Criminal Courts can properly 
include the qualifications of the person 
who has to function as Public Prosecutor 
in Criminal Courts Rule 45 cannot be 
considered inconsistent with the provision 
of Section 492 Cnmmal P C vesting the 
power of appointment of Public Prosecutor 
in the State Government The rule does 
not in the least detract from the power 
of Government to appoint Pubhc Pro 
secutor It only sets out the procedure 
v/hich the Government will follow in 
making the appointment Notwithstanding 
the nde the power to appoint Public Pro- 
secutor still vests in the State Govern 
ment and so the requirement of Art 227 
for validity of the rule that it shall not be 
inconsistent v/ith the provision of any law 
for the time being in force is fully satis- 
fied (Para 11) 

Rule 45 can be sustained also under the 
Proviso to Art 309 of the Constitution, 
under which the Executive too could make 
rules regulating the recruitment and the 
conditions of service of persons appointed 
to public posts The fact that the Buie in 
question does not purport to have been 
made imder the power conferred by Arti- 
cle 309 is immaterial since It is not dea- 
sive But \v)u]e approving the rules the 
Governor had declared that it was done in 
excrase of the powers conferred by 
Article 227 of the Constitution and all 
other powers thereunto enabling H the 
High Court under Article 227 may not 
properly fraiiie a rule with reference to 
the apDointment of Public Prosecutor as 
matter relating to practice and proceed- 
ings of Cnrmnal Courbs. tbft. rule should 
be deemed to have been made under the 
proviso to Art 309 which enables the Gov- 
ernor or such person as he mav direct to 
make rules regulatmg the reenutment and 
the conditions of service to posts in 
connection with the affairs of the State 
(Para 12) 

Further though the original rule re- 
garding the appomtment of Public Pro- 
secutor which acquired statutory force by 
virtue of Section 96-B (4) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 was not continu- 
ed that factor could be taken into con- 
sideration in examining the character of 
the present rule The statutory force of 
the rule could not be devalued after the 
Constitution when the citizens ve'e as- 
sured of the sovereignty of the Rule ox 
Law (Para 12) 

The submission that rule is only fo’’ 
guidance of the Executive and non ad- 
herence to the rule Is not jusUcIabl'* has 
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to be rejected. Statutory rules cannot be 
described as or equated with administra- 
tive directions, ^le clear and unambi- 
guous expression in Art. 309 of the Con- 
stitution that rules made by the Governor 
or such person as he may direct regulat- 
ing the recruitment and the 'conditions of 
service of persons appointed, until provi- 
sion in that behalf is made by or under 
an Act, shall have effect subject to the 
provisions of any such Act, must be given 
its full and unrestricted meaning. Having 
regard to the history of the rule regarding 
the appointment of Public Prosecutor, the 
rule must be held to have been made 
under constitutional powers and so has 
statutory force, whether it is Art 227 or 
the Proviso to Art. 309. (Para 1-.) 


In this case, applications were called for 
the post of Govermnent P_leader-cum- 
Public Prosecutor originally in vogue m 
the district. The District Bar Association 
sent names of 17 Advocates for considera- 
tion to the Collector Thereafter, there 
was a proposal to appoint separate indi- 
viduals for the posts. The Collector for- 
Tvarded the list to the District and Ses- 
sions Judge to propose names for the costs 
separately on the assumption that ihere 
would be separate incumbents for the 
posts. The District and Sessions Judge 
furnished two distinct panels containing 
five names each for appointment to the 
two posts The respondent's name whose 
appointment to the post of Public Pro- 
secutor was impugned, was found only 
in the panel of names for the 
of Government Pleader and that of the 
appellant (Writ-Petitionerl for the ap- 
pointment of Public Prosecutor, each 
panel containmg five names_ The t-oiiec- 
tor in forwarding his nomination to tne 
Government while agreemg 'vnh the 
panels given by the District and 
Judge, specifically recommended that tne 
appellant (Writ Petitioner! who w^as then 
’Additional Pubhc Prosecutor be appoint- 
ed Public Prosecutor. No 
name was given by the Collector for th 
post The Collector recommended that tne 
present appointee (respondent) may be ap- 
pointed as Additional Pubhc Pro^cutor 
which post would fall vacant by the ap- 
pellant (Writ Petitioner) being appomtea 
as the Public Prosecutor Thus, wMe the 
Collector had not recommended the 
sent appointee for either of the posts then 
vacant, the District Judge, who was con- 
sulted, recommended the present ap- 
pointee only for the post of Government 
Pleader. So neither the authority that 
had to be consulted under the rule, nor 
the authority that had to nominate, re- 
commended the present appointee for tne 


Post of Public Prosecutor. 

Held, that the appointment rnade by ^e 

Government violated the mandate^ pro- 
:^ion under Rule 45 of Criminal Bu^ or 
P^ctice under which the 
should be on the nomination of the col- 


lector. This was so notwithstanding the 
fact that the Government was not bound 
to accept the nomination sent by the Col- 
lector It might reqiure the Collector to 
make a fresh nomination or call for a 
panel of names with his recommendation 
in consultation with the Sessions Judge. 
For appomtment not to contravene the 
rule, it must be a nominee of the Collec- 
tor that should be appomted for the post. 
How’ever, the appointment would be by 
the Government which had to take the 
final decision. (Paras 13 & 16) 

Though it was an administrative order, 
no absolute discretion lay with the Gov- 
ernment for making the appointment. It 
had to be made m accordance with a rule 
and a procedure prescribed had to precede 
the appointment An order contravening 
the rule and procedure prescribed was 
liable to be set aside Rules made under 
statutory powers, unless they were con- 
stitutionally invahd, must be adhered to. 
Statutory rules which were functional in 
character were not made to be violated 
at the caprice of the Executive Authority 
concerned There was no such thing as 
absolute or untrammelled discretion, the 
nursery of despotic power, in a democracy 
based on the rule of law (Para 18) 

However, the appellant (writ petitioner) 
was not entitled to the issue of a writ of 
mandamus directing the Government to 
appoint him to the post of Pubhc Pro- 
secutor on the ground that his name was 
the only one recommended by the Col- 
lector. The Government was not bound to 
appoint the person nominated by the Col- 
lector He could only claim that he 
should be considered for the post AIR 
1961 Mad 450, Dist; (1948) 1 KB 223 & 
AIR 1967 SC 1427 at p 1434 & AIR 1968 
Ker 244 & AIR 1953 Mad 392, 393, Rel 
on; Order in W. P No 436 of 1968 (Mad) 
by Kailasam, J Reversed (taking a dif- 
ferent view of the facts). (Para 24) 


(C) Constitution of India, Arts. 14 and 
6 — Appomtment — Discretionary orders 
,y the Executive — Extraneous or im- 
iroper matters — Consideration of — Dis- 
retion must be held exercised beyond 
luthority. 

If people who have to_ exercise a public 
[uty by exercising their discretion take 
nto account matters which the Courts con- 
ider not to be proper for the guidance of 
heir discretion, then in the eye of law they 
lave not exercised that discretion, ^en 
•onsiderations extraneous to the suitabi- 
ity of a person for appointment are taken 
nto account in making an_ appointment, 
;here is an abuse of discretionary 
ind so the exercise of power exceeds tne 

Dounds of authority. The other aspirants 

(or the office would have been ^?ft out ot 
mnsideration on totally irrelevant sroun^ 
in such a case Arts 16 and 14 are wolated^ 
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The fact that an aspirant for office hap- 
pened to be an active member of a poli- 
tical party in power by itself should not 
and could not disqualify him if otherwise 
suitable for being appointed to a post 

(Para 21) 

(D) High Court Rules and Orders — 
Madras High Court Crunmal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders 1958 R 45 

— Standing Orders of the Government 
relating to appointment of Law OfGcers m 
the mofussit — Standing Orders have no 
statutor> force — Government can relax 
them in suitable cases 

Standing Orders of the Government re- 
gar^ng appointment of Law Officers m 
the mofussil are devoid of statutory force 
and remain merely as declarations — ^no 
doubt public and explicit declarations — 
but still only declarations by Government 
of their intention and Ime of conduct 
Such Standing Orders have no legal sanc- 
tion behmd them and the Government 
may in suitable cases in the exercise of 
discretion, relax the rules Hence the 
rule embodied m the Standing Order re- 
QUinng 7 years standmg at the bar, for 
the appointment of a Law Ofiicer can be 
relaxed by the Government m its discre- 
tion in a suitable case AIR 1961 Mad 
450 Foil (Para 22) 

(E) High Court Rules and Orders — 
Madras High Court Cnmmal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders, 1958, R 45 

— Object of the Rule 

Pule 45 of the Madras Criminal Rules of 
Practice and Circular Orders 1938 pro- 
vides that the State Government should 
appoint a Public Prosecutor on the nomi- 
nation of the Collector who shall consult 
the Sesnons Judge before submitting )iis 
nomination to the Government The 
object of the provision is self-evident viz. 
that it intends to secure to the Govern- 
ment the appointing authority real as- 
■sistance TTifi Cnllentnr ibp .prpfidL’Kp .hnad 
in the district may be properly exp^ed 
to offer his advice in the matter He Is 
reamred under the rule to act in consulta- 
tion with the Sessions Judge the appro- 
priate authority to give advice for the 
selection The consultation which has to 
precede nomination by the Collector Is 
obvnously intended to secure a conference 
of two nunds eminently fitted for the task 
(Para 17) 

(F) Words and Phrases — Nomination' 

— Word synonymous with naming pro- 
posing or recommending (Para 15) 


Cases Referred Chronological 
(1968) AIR 1968 Ker 244 (V 55) -• 
1963 Ker LT 263 K. U. Joseph 
V State of Kerala 


(1967) AlP 1967 SC 1031 (V 54) « 
1967-1 SCR 373 = (1967) 2 SCJ 
^O^RaJa Anand v State of 


Paras 
7 18 

20 


(1967) AIR 1967 SC 1427 (V 54) « 

1967-1 ITJ 903 = 1967-2 SCJ 102 
Jaisinghani v Union of India 7 18 
(1965) AIR 1965 SC 491 (V 52) = 

(1964) 4 SCR 575 University of 
Mysore v Govinda Rao 10 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 751 (V 48) = 

1961 (1) Cri LJ 773 = 1961-2 SCR 
679 State of Uttar Pradesh v 
Baburam 12 

(1961) AIR 1961 Mad 450 (V 48) = 

ILR (1661) Mad 553 Ramachandran 

V Alaginswanu 10 12 22 

(1957) AIR 1957 SC 389 (V 44) = 

1957 SCJ 336 = 1957 SCR 279= 

1957-1 Mad LJ (Cri) 247 State of 
Bihar v Ram Naresh 10 

(1953) AIR 1953 Mad 392 (V 40) = 

1953-1 Mad LJ 88 Pushpam v 
State of Madras 17 

(1953) AIR 1953 Nag 81 (V 40) = 

ILR (1952) Nag 267 Miss Cama v 
Banwanlal 23 

(1951) 342 US 98 = 96 L Ed 113 
United States v M Wunderlich 18 
(1948) 1948-1 KB 223 = 1947-2 All 
ER 680 Associated Provincial 
Picture Houses Ltd v Wednesbury 
Corporation 18 

(1938) AIR 1038 PC 266 (V 25) - 
(1938) 2 Mad LJ 780-65 Ind App 
388 Faair Singh v Emperor 10 

V Thvagaraian for Appellant Govern- 
ment Pleader T Govindarajulu and P M. 
Sundaram for Respondent 


ANANTANARAYANAN C J — I have 
had the advantage of perusing the judg- 
ment of mv learned brother which di.'- 
cusses all relevant aspects of these Wnt 
Appeals m considerable detail I am in 
entire agreement with his conclusions 
and if 1 am appending a brief separate 
judgment it is only because of the impor- 
tance of the vital aspect 

2 The facts on the record themselves 
are incontrovertibly estabh..hed and 
iVTviVetf Ahn-.? j.-.? iNs iveas 

sxble on the facts Bnefly stated In mak- 
ing the appointment of the first respondent 
to ^e office of the Public Prosecutor 
North Arcot Sessions Division, the State 
was not appointing a person who had been 
nominated by the Collector or was any 
nominee of the Collector under Rule 45 
of the Crunmal Rules of Practice The 
View to the contrary taken by th? learned 
Judge (Kallasam J ) is clearly based on a 
misconception of the actual facts of the 
record as my learned brother has so 
plauily shown 

3 On this aspect which is the factual’ 
aspect it IS sufficient to be very briet A* 
the rule makes it mandatory for the Col 
lector to consult the Se-sions Judge what 
actually happened v as that the Collector 
referred the names of 17 Advocates, 
furnished by the Bar As'ociation, to the 
District and Sessions Judge to enable him 
to propose names separately for the of* 
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fice of the Public Prosecutor and the Of- 
fice of Government Pleader, as the Col- 
lector had justification to assume that 
separate incumbents would have to be ap- 
pointed for the two offices. The District 
and Sessions Judge furnished two dis- 
tinct panels of names, and the appointee- 
respondent was included in the panel of 
names for the office of the Government 
Pleader, which does not now concern us 
at all It is not in dispute that the name 
of the appellant was included by District 
and Sessions Judge in the panel of names 
for the office of Public Prosecutor _ The 
Collector fomvarded his nomination to 
Government, in compliance wdth Rule 45, 
making the specific recommendation or 
nomination, whichever it might be terrned, 
that the appellant, who was then Addi- 
tional Public Prosecutor, be appointed 
Public Prosecutor, North Arcot Sessions 
Court The appointee-respondent was not 
nominated by the Collector for this offi^. 
in any sense. If the nomination of the 
Collector had been accepted by Govern- 
ment, the apnointment of the appellant to 
that office would necessarily have crewed 
a vacancy in the office of Additional Public 
Prosecutor, a distmct office, the filling up 
of which was not then imminent The 
Collector expressed his opinion that that 
office could be given to the_ respondent- 
appomtee, so that he could pick up worK, 
and equip himself for greater responsi- 
bihties 


As mv learned brother has shown, the 
actual appointing authority 
tion 492 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
is the State Government, and 
the Criminal Rules of Practice is only the 
mode by which this power is to he ex- 
erased The Collector is not the appoint- 
ing authority, and. hence, the Covern- 
ment could well require the Collector 
not merely to nominate one 
to submit a panel of nominees • 

where the Government are 
any proper reason, to accept a smg ^ 
nomination of the Collector, if it happ 
ed to be a single nomination as in 
case, the Government would 
respond with the Collector, with a^ew 
to obtammg a nomination, which 
seem to be acceptable, in public , 

If the rule were to be taken as imp 
Ing that the Collector need make oniy 
one nomination, even if Government 
unable to accept that nomination tins 
would imply that the virtuffi crux of tne 
Power would be with the Collector, 
pot the State Government, w^i^h is not 
the intendment of Section 492 of 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 


^ 4. Hence, in the context of these facte 
I Propose to deal, very briefly, with tn 
following questions — 
a. Is the Office of Public Prosecutor, a 
public office, within ffie ambit oi 
quo warranto jurisdiction - 


2. Is Rule 45 of the Criminal Rules of 
Practice not merely an administra- 
•tive rule of directory sigmficance, 
but a statutory or law-based 
mandatoi-y rule, which the State 
Government must conform to, until 
and unless the content of the rule 
be changed’ 

3 Is the State Government bound to 
conform to the rule and prescrib- 
ed Diocedure, in making such an 
appointment to a public office, as 
part of the incidents of the rule 
of lawZ 


5. It appears to me, very clearly, that 
the answers to all these questions must be 
in the affirmative Not merely is the of- 
fice of Public Prosecutor a public office, 
but, in my view, it is a pubhc office of 
considerable significance, for the mtegnty 
and efficiency of the administration of cri- 
minal lustice. Any one appomted to this 
office must, in the interests of the pubhc, 
have a high degree of efficiency and 
knowledge of the law of Crimes and the 
Criminal Procedure: he must have 
character and integrity, that are irr^ro- 
chable and above suspicion, he must have 
a sense of his duty to the public and to 
the Court, as overnding considerations 
As can be immediately realised, ri these 
requisites are lacking, the incumbent to 
such an office can gravely inmre the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice 

The ideal Public Prosecutor is not 
surely concerned with securing convic- 
tions or with satisfying the departments 
ot the State Government, with which he 
has to be in contact He must consider 

himself as an agent of 
learned brother has pointed out, his dis 
cretion to apply to the Court for its con- 
sent to withdraw from any propcution, 
fs a vital one It is in the interests 
State and the Public, that anv selection 
to such an office must be based on ffie 
most pertinent considerations, 

S-eiudice or favour, and that only .the 
best person or persons should be appom - 

^*^6 I propose to deal very briefly vith 
the second n. 

RujS'ot PMCtfcJ. Mv leeined 

has traced the lineage of this rule, and 
nlld not recapitulate that aspect. But 3 
fo noTsee how it could be 
puted. that the preamble to the rui 

published in 1958, i? if the 

227 of the Conrihutioy f 

foundation for ttes 

ttet the Government promulg^^^^^ 
Rule, after the Hi^^ foo their 

and after Govemmei^ had ^co 
prior sanction As mv leameo 
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has stressed the relevant part of the Pro- 
viso to Art 309 of the Constitution could 
eaually be regarded as the foundation of 
the Rule No doubt the rule can be 
changed if in practice there are difficul- 
ties expenenced in the wording of the 
rule But unless and until the rule is 
changed in accordance with due proce- 
dure It is a law -based rule which Gov- 
ernment must adhere to It cannot be set 
at naught or flouted m an individual case 
merely because of caprice or in an arbi- 
trary manner If that happens the 
Courts are bound to interfere though it 
may be open to Gov emment to modify or 
alter the rule for future contingencies 
7 This brings me to the last aspect of 
the matter namely whether it is open to 
the State Government to claim that since 
It IS the appointing authority with the 
power to appoint a person to the concern- 
ed office and the Collector is a subordi- 
nate ol Government the Government may 
appoint whoever they lihe irrespective of 
the procedure laid down by Rule 45 or 
the nomination of the Collector because 
the powrer is unfettered It is here that 
the observations of their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court m Jaismgham v Union of 
India ( (1967) 1 ITJ 903 - (1967) 2 SCJ 
102 «■ AIR 1967 SC 1427 at p 1434) which 
were also relied on by the Kerala High 
Court in K M Joseph v State of Kerala, 
AIR 1968 Ker 244 appear to be not merely 
pertinent but to bear upon a situation of 
that kind with the weight and solemnity 
{oi basic legal principle Not merely are 
the Executive Authonties that is the 
State in its executive aspect bound to 
conform to the rule of law but such a te- 
omrement is even more obligatory on the 
State than on anv private citizen Any 
such deasion should be predictable and 
in conformity with pnnciple it should 
both appear to conform, and also in the 
soint as well as the letter should sub- 
serve the rule of law Arbitrariness In 
any such sphere if countenanced or 
tolerated will gravely ieonardvsa the rule 
of law and may even bring it to an end 
8 For the reasons set forth by my 
learned brother I entirely agree that the 
appointing the first respondent as 
the Public Prosecutor of North Arcot Dis- 
trict must be set aside and that the State 
Oovernment should now take up the Ques- 
Tu ", consideration and due action. In 
^e light of prmciples that we have stated 
The appelant may claim that he has every 
ngnt to be considered for the post but he 
has certainly no right now to the appoint- 
appointment must 
be made afresh by Government in con- 
'^th the procedure established by 

J — The appellant In 
** ^ Advocate of the Madras 
practising at Vellore North 
Arcot District and an aspirant lor the 


post of Public Prosecutor North Arcol 
Sessions Division which fell vacant on 
31st August 1967 By G O Ms No 231 
dated 30th January, 1968 the Government 
app(>mted the first respondent herein as 
the Public Prosecutor and the appellant 
challenging the legality of the appoint* 
ment moved this Court under Art 226 
of tne Constitution by two petitions one 
for ^ of quo warranto directed 

against the first respondent requiring him 
to ^ovv cause by what authority ha 
claims to hold the office of Pubhc Pro 
seciitnr North Arcot and another for a 
wnf of mandamus requiring the State of 
Madras the 2nd respondent herein, to ap* 
poifit the appellant as Public Prosecutor 
The substantial ground of challenge to the 
apppintment and the basis of the appel- 
lant s claim for the post is that statutori- 
ly the appointment by Government can 
only be on the nomination of the Distnct 
’wAbi *11?* 'tnssnn*' 
JudCe of the Division and that the Co** 
lertor nominated the appellant only for 
the post Our learned brother Kailasam, 
j before whom the petition came up for 
heafrnc while holding that the appoint- 
meiit to the post of Public Prosecutor 1* 
governed bv statutory requirements pro- 
ceeded m the view that the requirements 
of fhe rule have been complied wrth and 
dismissed the applications 

lO The function of a writ of QUO 
wairento under the Constitution Is 
summed up by Gajendragadkar J (a* 
he then was) as fellows m Univer.ity of 
Mysore v Govinda Rao ( (1964) 4 SCR 
575 B air 1965 SC 491 at p 494) 

•Broadly stated the quo warranto pro- 
ceeding affords a judicial inquiry in which 
any person holding an independent sub- 
stantive pubhc office or franchise or 
liberty is called upon to show by what 
ngpt he holds the said office franchise or 
liberty if the inquiry leads to the finding 
that the holder of the office has no vahd 
to vt the issue ot the vmt of quo 
^atranto ousts him from that office In 
other words the procedure of quo 
v,afranto confers jurisdiction and autho- 
rity on the judiciary to control executive 
action jn the matter of making appoint- 
mePt^ to public offices against the relevant 
statutory provisions It also protects a ati- 
zer» from being depnved of pubhc offlcfl 
to which he may have a right 
To sustain a quo warranto writ the aP* 
ph^t has to satisfy the Court that the 
office in question is a substantive pubhc 
office and that the incumbent whose pod* 
ttoP IS questioned is holdmg the post with- 
out legal authonty that is in appointing 
hiiil the Government has contravened 
statutory provisions or binding rules. 

^hat the office of Pubhc Prosecutor ti 
a pubhc office is not questioned before 
us for the respondents Section 4 (t) «* 
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the Code of Criminal Procedure (V of 
1898) defines "Public Prosecutor” thus: 

'"Public Prosecutor’ means any person 
appointed under Section 492, and includes 
any person acting under the directions of 
a Public Prosecutor and any person con- 
ducting a prosecution on behalf "of Gov- 
ernment in any High Court in the exercise 
of its original criminal jurisdiction”. 
Section 492 of the Criminal P C. provid- 
ing for the appointment of Public Pro- 
secutor by the Government is found in 
Part IX. Supplementary Provisions, 
Chapter XXVIII, under the heading "of 
the Public Prosecutor” and runs thus: 

"(1) The State Government may ap- 
point, generally, or in any case, or 
for any specified class of cases, in 
any local area, one or more of- 
ficers to be called Public Prosecu- 
tors. 

i2) The District Magistrate, or, subject 
to the control of the District Magis- 
trate, the Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate, may, in the absence of the 
, Public Prosecutor, or where no 
, Public Prosecutor has been appoint- 
‘ ed, appoint any other person, not 
being an officer of Police below such 
rank as the State Government may 
prescribe in this behalf to be Public 
Prosecutor for the purpose of any 
case”. 

^e procedure as to appointment _ Is 
”ule 45 of the Criminal Rules of Practice 
which reads' — 

"A Public Prosecutor may be appoint- 
•ed for each Sessions Division The ap- 
pointment may be made for a period of 
mree years on the nomination of the 
■Collector who shall consult the Sessions 
■Judge before submitting his nomination 
to Government but the Government is 
not precluded from reconsidering the 
appointment, if it thinks fit, before the 
close of that period.” 

Indubitably the office of Public Prose- 
cutor involves duties of public nature and 
of ■vital interest to the public Under Sec- 
uon 417, Criminal Procedure Code, the 
otate Government may direct the Public 
prosecutor to present an appeal to the 
itigh Court from an original or appellate 
order, of acquittal passed by any Court 
Plner than a High Court, imder Sec- 
non 493, Criminal Procedure Code, the 
, “Puo Prosecutor may appear and plead 
Whout any written authority before 
^ny Court in which any case of which he 
P3S charge is under inquiry, trial or 
appeal, and if any private person instructs 
^ Pleader to prosecute in any Court any 
Person in any such case, the Public 
prosecutor shall conduct ■the prosecution 
I, j pleader so instructed shall act 
pnder his directions The Public Prose- 
inay appear to conduct a prosecu- 
“U only under instructions from the 


Collector, and other officers who require 
his assitance in the conduct of criminal 
cases, should communicate with the 
Collector. He is the person to whom 
notice of appeal shall be given by Court 
of Session under Section 422 of the Code. 
The Public Prosecutor is not just an 
Advocate engaged by the State to conduct 
its prosecutions The importance of the 
office from the point of view of the State 
and the community, is brought out in 
Section 494, Criminal P, C, which vests 
in the Pubhc Prosecutor a discretion to 
apply to the Court for its consent to 
withdraw from the prosecution of anv 
person The consent, if granted, has to 
be followed up by the discharge of the 
person or his acquittal, as the case may 
be. I 

It is relevant in this context to cite the 
foUo^wing observations of the Supreme 
Court in State of Bihar v Ram Naresh, 
((1957) SCJ 336 = (1957) SCR 279 = (1957) 
Mad LJ (Crl) 247 = AIR 1957 SC 389 at 
p 393) about the position of Public Pro- 
secutor; — 


"In this context it is right to remember 
that the Public Prosecutor (though an ex- 
ecutive officer as stated by the Privy 
Council in Faqir Smgh v. Emperor ( (1938) 
2 Mad LJ 780 = 65 Ind App 388 = AIR 
1938 PC 266), is, in a larger sense, also 
an officer of the Court and that he is 
bound to assist the Court with his fairly 
considered view and the Court is entitled 
to have the benefit of the fair exercise of 
his function. It has also to be appreciated 
that in this county the scheme of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice is that the 
primary responsibih^ of prosecuting 
serious offences (which are classified _ as 
cogmzable offences) is on the Executive 
Authorities”. 

Manifestly the public would, in a large 
measure be interested in the manner in 
which he discharges his duties, and he 
could properly be considered, to be a 
person employed in connection with the 
affairs of the State The Collector deter- 
mines the fee payable to him imder the 
relevant rules and he is remunerated by 


the State. 

In Ramachandran v Alagiriswami, ILR 
(1961) Mad 553 at p 569 = (AIR 1961 Mad 
450 at p. 460), this Court observed' — 

"Nobody seriously doubts that the State 
Prosecutor in the City and Public Pro- 
secutors in the mofussil are holders of 
public offices”. 

11. The next question for considera- 
tion is whether the appointment of Publia 
Prosecutor is governed by any statuffiry 
provision or rule. Our learned brother, 
Kailasam, J, has traced the rules as to 
the appointment of Public Prosecutor 
from 1895 The Office is of ancient onpn. 
government Order dated 1st Se^embeiji 
1866, states that in every Distnct purt 
here is a Government Pleader who is 
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usually also the Public Prosecutor and 
that he IS nominated by the Collector and 
apgointed by the Government The rule 
more or less m the form now we have 
providing for consultation of the Sessioi^ 
Judge before the nomination is submitted 
to the Government is found as Rule 14^ 
in the Cnmmal Rules of Practice 
Executive Orders published m 1910 The 
authonty for the rule is G O No ^32 
Judiaal dated 12th August 1901 The 
rule became Rule 30 in the Criminal Rules 
of practice and Circular Orders issued in 
1931 after approval by the Government 
In G O Ms No 2420 dated 9th Jun** 
1930 It IS placed m Part I of the Rules 
consisting of rules under or in matter re- 
lating to the Code of Cnmmal Procedure 


The latest Cnmmal Rules of Practice 
and Circular Orders 1938 received the 
approval of the Government m G O Ms 
No 978 dated 10th Apnl 1957 whidi runs 
as follov. s — 

* The passing of the Indian Constitution 
and the Adaptation of Lavs Order as 
amended by the Adaptation of Lavs (Am- 
endment) Order 1950 the Cfi P C (Am- 
endment) Act 1955 (Central Act 26 of 
1955) the Cn P C (Madras Amendment) 
Act 1955 (Madras Act 34 of 1955) 
Separation ot the Judiciary from the Ex 
ecutive m this State have necessitated the 
revision of the present edition of the Cn* 
imnal Rules of Practice and Circular 
Orders 1931 The High Court Madras 
has forwarded to Government for approval 
a revised set of draft rules Judiaal Presi* 
dency Magistrate Court and Administra- 
tive Forms Rules and Orders under the 
Special enactments and also important dr- 
culars and orders issued by the Higli 
Court m matters relating to the Judiciary 
In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Art 227 of the Constitution of India and 
of all oth^^r powers hereunto enabling the 
Governor of Madras hereby approves the 
revised rules forms circulars etc for- 
warded b> the High Court Madras with 
modifications as set out m the Apperdix 
in these proceedings The rules forms 
etc, in the Appendix v nil be published In 
the Fort St George Gazette as rules mod* 
by High Court with the previous approval 
of the Government of Madras 
The "Preamble to the Rules published In 
11958 reads — 


"liVhereas it is expedient to amend con- 
BoUdate and brmg up to date the Cn- 
mmal Rules of Practice and Orders 1931 
and mcorporate therein the Orders Noti- 
fications and Adiiumstrative instructions 
Issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ment and the High Court, m exercise of 
the powers inferred by Art 227 of the 
Constitution of India and of all others 
powers hereunto enabling and with the 
previous approval of the Governor of 
Jledras the High Court hereby makes the 
following Rules and Orders for the Ridd- 


ance of all cnmmal Courts in the 
State’ 

The Governor of Madras who approves 
the rules forwarded by the High Court 
purports to e^'erase the povers conferred 
by Art 227 of the Constitution and all 
e nabling powers It is necessary to set 
out the material part of Cl (2) and the 
related Proviso to Art 227 which Invests 
the High Court wnth power of superm 
tendence over all Courts and tribunals 
throughout the territories in relation to 
which it exercises junsdiction 

Article 227 

' (2) Without preiudice to the generality 
of the lorcgomg provision, the High Court 
may 

(a) call for returns from such Courts 

(b) make and issue general rules and 
prescribe forms for regulating the practice 
and proceedings of such Courts and 

(c) presenbe forms m which books en- 
tries and accounts shall be kept by the 
officers of any such Courts 

Provided that any rules made forms 
presenbed or tables settled under Cl (2) 
or Cl (3) shall not b» inconsistent with 
the provision of any lav.r for the time 
being m force and shall require the pre- 
vious approval of the Governor” 

We are m entire agreement with the 
learned Judge Kailasam J that the pro- 
cedure relating to the appointment of 
Pubbe Prosecutor can be said to relate to 
practice and proceedings of the Court We 
have already referred to some of the Im- 
portant functions of the Public Prosecutor 
in the Distncts with reference to cruniml 
proceedings m Courts The power to 
frame rules for regulating the practice 
and proceedings of cnmmal Courts can, 
in our view properly include the Quali- 
fications of the person who has to func- 
tion as public prosecutor m Criminal 
Courts Rule 45 cannot be considered in- 
consistent with the provi'ion of Sec 492 
Cnmmal P C vesting the power of no 
pomtment of Public Prosecutor in the 
State Government The rule does not m 
the least detract from the power of Gov- 
ernment to appoint Public Prosecutor It 
only sets out the procedure % hich the Gov 
emment will follow in making the ap- 
pomtment Notwithstanding the rule the 
power to appoint Public Prosecutor sUU' 
vests in the State Government and so the 
requirement of Art 227 for validitv of the 
rule that it shall not be inconsistent with, 
the provision of any law for the time bema' 
in force is fully sati-fied 

12 It appears to us that this rule 
could be sustained also under the Provi.* 
to Art 309 of the institution. Und'’r 
that Article the appropriate Legislature 
may regulate the recruitment and condi 
tions of service of persons appointed to 
public services The Proviso to Art 309 
enables the Executive also to make rules 
regulating the recruitment ard the con 
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ditions of service, until provision in that 
behali is made by an Act of the Legis- 
lature The relevant part of the Proviso 
to Art. 309 runs thus- 
"Provided that it shall be competent 

for the Governor of a State or 

such person as he may direct in the case 
of services and posts in connection with 
the affairs of the State, to make rules re- 
eulatmg the recruitment and the condi- 
tions of service of persons appointed, lo 
such services and posts until provision in 
that behalf is made by or under an Act 
of the appropriate Legislature under this 
Article, and any rules so made shall have 
effect subject to the provisions of any 
such Act". 


No doubt the rule in question does not 
purport to have been made under power 
conferred by Art 309- Usually when Gov- 
ernment issues an order on the basis of 
a statutory provision, the provision of tie 
Statute in pursuance of which the order 
IS made is specified But the omission of 
the authority for the order or rule is not 
decisive. While approving the rules foi^ 
warded to Government by the High Couit, 
it IS proclaimed that they have been ap- 
proved by the Govei-nor of Madras m ex- 
ercise of the powers conferred by Art 227 
of the Constitution and all other p^^ers 
hereunto enabling. The Criminal Rules 
of Practice contain provisions regardmg 
various matters — rules relating to crin^al 
Procedure, iudicial forms, etc and within, 
We find this rule relating to the appoint- 
ment of Public Prosecutor with an anciexit 
lineage of Government Orders dating back 
to 1866 If the High Court under Art 227 
may not properly frame a rule ^Y^tn le- 
ference to the appointment of Public 
secutor as a matter relating to practice and 
proceedings of Crimmal Courts the riue 
should be deemed to have been made 
Under the proviso to Art, 309 which en- 
ables the Governor or such person a® 
may direct to make rules regulating tne 
recruitment and the conditions of service 
io Posts in connection with the affairs oi 
fhe State. 


Sub-section (41 of S 96-B 
ment of India Act, 1919 provided that aii 
rules in operation at the time of Passmg 
Pf that Act, whether made by the 
mry of State in Council or any otner 
authority relating to the several service 
of the Crown in India were duly made m 
accordance wth the powers in that 
and confirmed the rules The nripnal ru 
regarding the appointment of Public 
secutor had acquired statutory force DV 
virtue of Section 96-B (4) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. May 1^ that n- 
onginal rule is not continued But m ex- 
amining the character of the present rme, 
a factor to be taken into oorisideratio 
iwhy should we devalue after the Con- 
stitution when citizens are assured of i - 
sovereignty of the Rule of Law. a ruie 


that had statutory force, to an admmis- 
trative direction to be followed at the 
discretion of the authority, when statutory 
basis could be found for the rule? "VWien 
the Government approved the revised 
publication of the Crimmal Rules of 
Practice and Orders, 1931 in G O No. 2429 
dated 9th June, 1930, it is stated- — 


"Under Section 107 of the Government 
of India Act. and Section 554 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure and all other 
powers enabling him on this behalf, ihe 
Governor-m-Council is pleased to sanc- 
tion, subiect to the alterations mentioned 
below, the rules in Part I of the Criminal 
Rules of Practice and Orders and the 
forms thereunto appended " 

Section 107 of the Government of 
India Act, 1919 subject to certain modifi- 
cations is similar to Section 224 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 Aru- 
de 227 of the Constitution is a reproduc- 
tion of Section 224 with certain changes. 

The submission that rule is only forj 
guidance of the Executive and non- 
adherence to the rule is not lusticiable, 
is untenable. In State of Uttar Prade-.n 
v Baburam, (1961) 2 SCR 679 — 

1961 SC 751 Subba Rao. J , (as he then 
was.) speaking for the majority, observ- 
ed that statutory rules cannot be dpcnb- 
ed. as or equated with administrati\e 
directions. Of course, the Court was 
considering the Police Acts and Rules 
made thereunder for the 
Police Officers and ^escnbing P^ocedm- 
for their removal The and an 

ambiguous expression m Article 309 of 
the Constitution that .^1 

Governor or such person as he may tocm 
regulating the recruitment and the condi 
tions of service of persons appoiiffecf Ui 
ffl nrowsion m that behalf is made by or 
SndCT ^AAct, shall have effect subiect 
to the provisions of any such Act, 
be given its full and umestricted mean- 
ing.^ Having regard to the history of . 
rule regardmg the appointment of 
Prosecutor, m our opinion, the rule n^ 
been made under constitutional poweis 

Ld so has statutory fofce. whether it s 
Art 227 or the Proviso to Art 309 that vs 
^hed upon The appointment of Pubtve 
Prosecutor for the district oes ^ 
solely on Standing Orders of the 
ment as was the case _o ( 1961 ) Mad 

Pleader for Madras in f^R (19biJ 
aaS == (AIR 1961 Mad 4501. ^ 

13. We have next to one 

ther the appomtmen ^ regard 

that has been made v'ntnoui auv 
Sihe stat^torv Pr« 

SlmadtottoSsa* J 

vant file has been the appellant 

and i,ve find the claim of me 



unated by the v-one..- ^ 
Public Prosecutor and tnai 
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-.pcUant that was recommended for the 
Dost The counter-affidavit filed in this 
case m fact do not dispute the position. 
It IS seen from the file that in Ju\y 1967 
acplications were called for the post of 
Government Pleader-cum-Pubhc Pro- 
secutor which was originally m vogue m 
the distnct The Distnct Bar Association 
furnished to the Collector names of 17 
Advocates for consideration There v as 
thi=>n a proposal for bifurcation and ap- 
00 ntment of separate individuals for the 
posts of Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor The Collector referred the 
names of 17 Advocates given to binj by 
the Bar Association to the District and 
Sessions Judge North Arcot to propose 
names for the posts of Government 
■pleader and Public Prosecutor separaloly 
on the assumption that there would be 
separate incumbents for the posts The 
District and Sessions Judge furnished two 
distinct panels of names under the two 
heads a panel of names for the appoint- 
ment ot Government Pleader and another 
for the appointment of Public Prosecutor 
^aeh panel contalmm; five names The 
•present appointee s name is found only in 
the panel of names for the appointment 
of Government Pleader and the appel- 
lants name in the panel of names for the 
appointment of Public Prosecutor With 
reference to the present appointee who 
had a standing ot si'c years and 4 months 
at the Bar the learned District Judge re- 
commended the relaxation of the provi- 
sion m a Standing Order reauiring seven 
years standing at the Bar there being a 
precedent for such relaxation The appel- 
lant was appointed as Additional Public 
Prosecutor Vellore m 1962 relaxing the 
Tequirement The District and Sessions 
Judge in recommending the present ap- 
pointee for the post of Government 
■pleader pointed out that the appomtee 
■vas Standing Counsel for the \clIore 
lluiuapalitv and competent in his work. 

14 The Collector in forwarding his 
nomination to the Government while ex- 
pressing his agreement with the panels 
■given by the Distnc* and Sessions Judge 
specifically recommended that the appel- 
lant who was then Additional Public Pro- 
secutor be appointed Public Prosecutor 
■No alternative name was given b> the 
■Collector for the post As rega-ds Uie 
present appomtee the Collector added 
that he may be appointed as Addition^ 
Public Prosecutor The post of Addi- 
tional Public Prosecutor would fall vacant 
present appellant was appointed as 
•Public Prosecutor The CoUectot expres- 
«ed his wew that the post of Additional 
Public Prosecutor should go to a young 
Advocate to tlut he might be groom^ 
^nd trained to become Public Prosecutor 
in course of time He remarked that the 
•present appointee could convemently pi^ 
w work under the gtudance of the Public 
Prosecutor and equip himself for further 


responstbilUy in due course It Is clear| 
from the note of the District Collector 
that for the post of Public Prosecutor he' 
nominated only one individual that is the i 
appellant Far from sending up the name 
of present appointee for the post even 
alternatively he indicated that the pre- 
sent appointee has to abide his time 

Our learned brother Kailasam J pro- 
ceeded m the view that the letter of the 
District Judge to the Collector was not 
clear as to v hether he recommended a 
person out of five names m the list to be 
appomted as Government Pleader and 
another person from the second list of 
five persons to be appointed as Public Pro- 
secutor and that the letter of the Distnct 
fudge could be construed as recommed- 
ing any one of the ten persons for ap- 
pointment for either of the posts If that 
were so it is a matter for consideration. 
But as pointed out above there is no am- 
biguity either m the panel of names sent 
by the Sessions Judge or in the nomina- 
tion made by the Collector The Col- 
lector s recommendation and the letter of 
the Sessions Judge on the consultation are 
precise as to what they state That apart, 
under the rule it is the Collector that 
has to make the nomination It must also 
be noticed that while the Collector has not 
recommended the present appomtee for 
either of the posts then vacant the Dis- 
trict Judge who was consulted recom- 
mended the present appointee only for 
the post of Government Pleader So 
neither the authority that has to be con- 
sulted under the rule nor the authority 
that has to nominate recommended the 
present appomtee for the post of Public 
Prosecutor 

15 It was faintly argued on behalf of 
the respondents that the Collector only 
suggested the appointment of the appel- 
lant as Public Prosecutor and not nomi- 
nated him. To nominate as may be seen 
from any dictionary means to name or 
designate by name for office or place 
Welwter s New 20th Century Dictionary 
gives the word ' nomination among other 
meanings the naming or appointing a 
person to an office the naming of a per- 
son as a candidate for election or appoint- 
ment to an office A meaning of the 
word 'nominate is ‘to propose for office'. 
In the counter affidavit of the Secretary 
to the Government Home Department it 
15 stated that the word nomination can 
only mean naming that Is recommend- 
ing Clearly whether it is naming pro- 
posing or recommending the Collector 
does name propose or recommend ordy the 
appellant for the ofiice and he does not 
name propose or recommend the present 
appointee foi the post 

16 If Rule 45 has statutory force un-i 
questionably there is violation of the rule j 
in that the present appointee has not been 
appointed on the nomination of the Col-I 
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lector. The rule em’oins that the appoint- 
ment be made on the nomination of the 
Collector. As precondition to nomination 
a duty IS cast on the Collector to consult 
the Sessions Judge before submitting his 
nomination to the Government The ap- 
pomtment by Government of a Public 
Piosecutor for the District is thus condi- 
tioned by two requisites. Firstly the Col- 
lector should consult the Sessions Judge. 
Secondly, after such consultation, the Col- 
lector should submit his nomination to 
the Government. Tliis does not mean that 
the Government is bound to accept the 
nomination sent up by the Collector It 
is not the requirement of the rule that 
there can be only one nomination, and, 
once a nomination is sent up, it must be 
accepted by the Government. To interpret 
the rule in that manner would be to make 
the Collector the appointing authority, ^d 
that he is not, under Section 492, Criminal 
P C And such an interpretation would 
make the rule ultra vires, whether it is 
a rule under Art 227 or Art. 309 
Government is the appointing authority 
and it is the Government that has to take 
the final decision It may not approve of 
a nomination sent by the Collector It 
may require the Collector to make a fresh 
nomination or call for a panel of names 
with his recommendation in consultation 
with the Sessions Judge. Only, for ai^ 
Pomtment not to contravene the rule, it 
must be a nominee of the Collector that 
should be appointed for the post 

17. The object of the requirements of 
the rule is self evident. The subject- 
matter is such that the requirements of 
the rule cannot be considered to be empty 
formahties They are intended^ to secure 
to the Government, the appointing autho- 
rity, real assistance. The Sessio^ ^dge 
IS expected to know the suitabihty or 
otherwise of the members of the Bar m 
his Sessions Division for _ the fio 

has opportunities to appraise their htn^s 
having regard to their standing m tne 
Bar and the confidence they commanO 
The Collector, the executive head m tne 
mstrict, may be properly expected to oner 
his advice in the matter. He is requir 
under the rule to act in consultation vni 
the Sessions Judge, the appropriate antno- 
rity, to give advice for the selection fns 
consultation which has to precede nomi- 
nation by the Collector is obviously in- 
tended to secure a conference ^ of tw 
minds eminently fitted for the tasx. 

^ Pushpam v. State of M^tas, (195 ) 
tt Mad LJ 88 at p 90 = (AIR 1953 Mad 
392 at p 3931, Subba Rao. J , (as he then 
'^asl observed; 

"Many instances may be 
statutes when an autho.rity entrusted 
a duty is directed to perform the same in 
consultation with another authority wju^ 
ja qualified to give advice in 
that duty. It is true that the final order 


is made and the ultimate responsibility 
rests with the former authority. But it 
will not, and cannot be, performance of 
duty if no consultation is made, and even 
if made, is only in formal comphance with 
the provisions”. 

It IS mamfest on the facts that Rule 45 
has been violated 

18. It IS submitted that the appoint- 
ment is an executive or admmistrative act 
of the Govt and so is not justiciable. True 
the appointment is an administrative act 
But if It contravenes the law. Courts can 
intervene even with an act of the Execu- 
tive Authority, Here no absolute discretion' 
IS vested m the Govt for making the, 
appointment The appomtment lias to be 
made m accordance with a rule, and a pro- 
cedure prescribed has to precede the ap 
pomtment Having regard to the post to 
be filled up, the procedure prescribed 
cannot be considered to be purely direc- 
tory. While the decision is that of the 
Government, and it may be an executive 
decision, the discretion given to the Gov- 
ernment in the matter is circumscribed by 
the rule and it is withm the four corners^ 
of the rule that the discretion must be 
exercised. _ _ ,, t, 

As pointed out by Lord Greene. M K. 
in Associated Provincial Picture Housra 
Ltd. V. Wednesbury Corporation, (1948) i 
KB 223 the exercise of such discretion 
must be a real exercise of the discretion. 
The Master of the Rolls said’ 

"If in a statute conferring the discre- 
tion there are to be found expressly or by 
Shcatmn matters which the authority 

exerasing the discretion ought to have r^ 

gard to, then in exercising the discretion 
it must have regard to those matters . 
Rules made under statutory powers, ui^, 

less they are constitutionally mvahd. murf 

be adhered to Statutory rules which are 
taSal in character. are 
be violated at the caonce o£ the Execu , 
tive Authority concerned There is n 
S thing as absolute or untrammelled 

lrH?aOT»f^' 

Mfus -prea^d 

SinWtoa” totr/lli hovem and the 
^“"Law'^has reached its finest 
when it ^®®/^5Q^™rbl5°™Where discre- 
Sorrabfolurm^arhas^lways suf- 
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by rule of law discretion when conferred 
upon Executive Authonties must be 
confined within clearly defined limits The 
rule of law from this pomt of view means 
that decisions should be made by the ap- 
plication of known principles and rules 
and in general such decisions should be 
predictable and citizen should know where 
he IS If a deasion is taken without any 
pnnciple or without any rule it is un- 
predictable and such a decision is the 
antithesis of a decision taken in accor- 
dance with the rule of law 
Learned Counsel for the appellant drev/ 
our attention also to the deasion of the 
Kerala High Court m AIR 19C8 Ker 244, 
wh(»re relvuig on the observations of the 
Supreme Court quoted above it was held 
that the right of a State to make appoint- 
ments to its service is not arbitrary 
19 A subsidiary point was raised for 
the appellant that the appointment was 
made on extraneous considerations and so 
can be quashed even if the rule has no 
etatutory force It is alleged in the af- 
fidavat in support of the application for 
QUO warranto that the only consideration 
which weighed with the Government is 
that the present appointee i$ an active 
member of a particular political party 
The argument based on this is that con- 
siderations \ holly not germane have 
weighed with the appointing authority 
and. even if there is wide executive discre- 
tion m the matter of the appointment the 
discretion ts vitiated 


20 The Court s province m this regard 
b well settled In Raja Anand v State 
of U P (1967) 1 SCR 373 « (1907) 2 SCJ 
E30 - AIR 1967 SC 1081 at p 1085 the 
Supreme Court observed 

It is true that the opimon of the Stale 
Government which js a condiUon for the 
exercise of the power under Section 17 (4) 
of the Act (Land Acqiusition Act) js sub- 
aective and a Court cannot normally en- 
quire whether there -were sufficient 
grounds fo- justification of the opiraon 
formed by the State Government under 
pMtion 17 (4) But even though 

the power of the State Government has 
been formulated under Section 17 ( 4 ) of 
the Act in subjective terms the expression 
of opimon of the State Government can 
»3e challenged as ultra vires in a Court of 
law if It could be shown that the State 
Go /emment never applied its mind to the 
^tter or that the acUon of the State 
; Government is mala fide ’ 

If pet^e who have to exerase a pubhc 
duty by exercising their discretion take 
into account matter which the Courts 
OTi^der not to be proper for the guidance 
of their discretion, then in the eve of law 
exerped that discreUon 
Interpretation of 
flutes nth Edition, page 118 When 
wnaderaUons extraneous to the suita- 
oiutv of a person for appointment are 


taken into account in making an appomt- 
znent there is an abuse of discretiona’y 
power and so the exerase of power ex 
cceds the bounds of authontv The other 
aspirants for the office would have been 
left out of consideration on totally irrele- 
vant grounds It could then well be said 
that Art 16 which provides that there 
shall be equahty of opportumty for all citi 
zens in matters relating to employment 
or appointment to any office under the 
State and Art 14 are violated While the 
fitness of a person to an office may be 
solely within the discretion of the ap- 
pointing authority the discretion, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out must be ex- 
ercised bona fide 

Wade m his Administrative Lav at 
page 59 quotes Lord Halsburys remarL— 
* discretion means when It 

is said that something is to be done with- 
in the discretion of the authorities that 
that something is to be done according to 
the rules of reason and justice not acco-d- 
inc to private opinion according to 

law and not humour It is to be rot 
arbitrary vague and fanciful but legal 
and regular 

Arbitrary discarding of existing rules be 
they administrative and improvising ad 
hoc procedure for particular cases is a 
dangerously unhealthy trend as it may 
descend to ad honunum procedure cases 
and give room for comments of favour- 
ed treatment violative of Art 16 ^Vhlle 
Courts will not mierfere with the choice 
of an individual with reference to an ap- 
pomfment made m the due exercise of Its 
discretion by the Government without 
shutting out of consideration the claims of 
others for the post Courts will certainly 
stand guard and are bound to do so In a 
democracy against flagrant abuse of 
powers on the ample and sound principle 
that the Constitution cannot have Intend- 
ed powers to be abused beyond v hat 
might be called the inevitable area vihere 
opinions may legitimately differ 
21 IVhile the pnnaples which the ap- 
pellant seeks to invole are well settled In 
our opinion, there Is no room in this case 
for sinking down the appointment in ques- 
tion on pnnaple of arbitrarv or cao-i- 
aous exercise of discretion and favoured 
treatment without any regard to esta 
blished norms in the matter of the appoint- 
inent The appellant seeks to clutch at an 
averment made in the counter affidavit of 
the Seci^tarv to the Government Home 
Department, while denying the charge 
that active assoaation of the appointee 
with the party in power is the basis of 
the appointment Unfortunately and as 
it strikes us without appreciating the in- 
ference which the language employed 
could lead to the demal is thus expre-sed 
*It IS speafically denied that the only 
consideration that weighed with the Gov- 
ernment m exempting the first respondent 
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was his association with the D. M K ’’ But 
reading this averment in the hght of the 
allegation m the affidavit which is travers- 
ed tliereby and the setting in which it is 
found in the counter affidavit, it is clear 
that the statement in the counter affidavit 
was not meant to be an acknowledgment 
that the affiliation with the party m power 
was one of the considerations for the ap- 
pointment, though not the only one The 
record and the file relating to the appomt- 
ment which we have perused, do not 
warrant judicial inference of extrmeous 
consideration, like the one alloSGd by the 
appellant to have been the basis of the 
choice The fact that an aspirant for of- 
fice happens to be an active member of 
a political party in prawer by itself should 
not and cannot disqualify him if other- 
wise suitable for being appointed to a post 
To make that a point against him when 
there is no legal bar, would be to exclude 
him from consideration for the post on 
wholly irrelevant grounds The present 
appomtment has to go on the sole ground 
that the appointee is not a nominee tor 
the post sent up by the Collector. Neithe 
the nomination of the Collector, nor th 
recommendations of the Sessions 
which accompanied it has manifestly be 
relevant material in deciding on tne ap- 
pointment. 

22. A pomt was taken for the appel- 
lant questioning the exemption granted to 

the appointee in respect of 
ment as to seven yeais stanffing at tne 
Bar This requirement is to be fomid m 
the Standing Orders relating to the ap- 
pointment of Law Officers in the mofussil. 
It is not made out that this Stanffing 
Order has any statutory force an^ « 
be pointed out that the appellant hmseii 
got exemption when he was appoint 
Additional Public Pi’eaecffior. In 
(1961) Mad 553 = (AIK 1961 Mad 450), 
the Division Bench pomts out that sucm 
Standmg Orders of the Govemi^nt 
gardmg appointment to an _ 

devoid of statutory force and reinam 
merely as declarations no doubt Pab 
explicit declarations — ^but still °hiy 
clarations by Government of tbe^ ^ 
tion and line of conduct Such Stcmffing 
Orders have no legal sanction 
them and the Government »ay, m sun 
able cases in the exercise of discretion, 
relax the rules 

23. Learned Counsel for the res- 
pondent submitted that the apP 
invoking the special extraordinary 1 ... 

diction of this Court has not come wiW 
clean hands and is therefore disentit^ 
to relief It is urged that m Ms affidaw 
the appellant stated that ffie first ^ R g 
dent has not been enrolled m the M 
High Court and he is an Afi'^op^R ° ^nn- 
Mysore High Court. This is clears - 
trary to facts, and, in his reply affidawti 
the appellant contented himself with 


statement that in view of the assertion of 
the first respondent he withdrew this con- 
tention The appellant, in his reply af- 
fidavit, did not categorically admit the 
true position. The learned Judge, Kai- 
lasam, J , points out that, if the appellant 
had taken some care and looked into the 
list of the Bar Council, Madras, he would 
not have made the allegation, and that, 
m any event, after the speafic statement 
by the first respondent, the appellant 
could have withdra\vn his allegation with- 
out any qualification However, before 
the learned Judge, Counsel for the appel- 
lant submitted that the defect in plead- 
ings m this regard was umntentional. 
Unqualified regret on behalf of the ap- 
pellant was expressed and the learned 
Judge who dealt with the writ petition, 
did not think it necessary to pursue the 
matter any further 

Learned Counsel for the first respon- 
dent submitted that, before granting a 
writ of quo warranto, it is necessary to 
see that the relator is a fit person to be 
entrusted with the writ and reference was 
made to the decision in Miss Cama v, 
Banwarilal, AIR 1953 Nag 81, for the pro- 
position that a relator must not be dis- 
qualified by having acquiesced or con- 
curred m the act which he comes to com- 
plain of. We fail to see the relevance of 
the decision in the context of mis case 
True, an averment, has been made the 
affidavit in an irresponsible manner while 
chatienging the validity of the first res- 
pondent’s appomtment A httle care and 
attention and a sense of responsibility m 
making the aveiment against a brother 
Member of the Bar would have avoided 
^is One may say that the allegation has 
been made recklessly But it has been 
atoned for by unqualified regret at the 
hearing and the learned Judge has ac- 
cepted^ the same Though the appellant 
himself is personally interested Ex- 

ceeding. being an aspirant 
still we cannot ignore the fact that tne 
matieTis one in which the public can be 
said to be equally interested and concerns 
the administration of justice 

Deoartmmt, dated 30th f 
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la post to which he is entitled to for the 
'issue of a writ of mandamus The appel- 
lant can claim only that he should be con- 
adered for the post We should here ob- 
serve that in these proceedings we are not 
concerned in the least with the merits or 
qualification of either the appellant or the 
first respondent The suitability of an ap- 
plicant is for the authorities to decide 
25 We accordingly allow W P No 
436 of 1968 quashing the order appointing 
the first respondent as Public Prosecutor 
The question of filling up the post of 
Public Prosecutor North Artot District 
will be taken up by the Government for 
consideration in the light of the observa- 
tions made herein W A No 179 of 1968 
is therefore allowed and W A. No 180 
of 1968 dismissed The parties will bear 
their respective costs throughout 

Order accordingly 
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ATP. 1970 MADRAS 83 (V 57 C 23) 
KRISHNASWAMY REDDY J 

T Subbiah (Accused) Petitioner v 
S K D Ramas\/amy Nadar (Complain- 
ant) Respondent 

Cnnunal Bevn Case No 1306 of 1968 
Criminal Revn Petn No 1289 of 1968 
D/-17-2-1969 

(A) Criminal P C (1898) S 94 — Word 
thing’ refers to physical or material ob- 
ject — ' Summons for purpose of taking 
specimen signature or handuriting is not 
for production of any document or thing 

Section 94 Criminal P C applies only 
to cases vhere the Court requires the 
production of any document or other thing 
necessary or desirable for the purpose of 
any in\ estigation mquiry trial or other 
proceeding under the Criminal P C The 
word thing referr^ to therein is a 
physical object or material and does not 
refer to an abstract thing Therefore It 
cannot be said that issuing of summons 
to a person for the purpose of taking his 
specimen signature or handwriting is for 
the production of any document or a 
thing contemplated under S 94 

V, (Para 6) 

(B) Constitution of India Art 20 (3) — 

Court directing a person to give his 
^ecimen signature and handwriting — 
Docs not amount to testimonial compulsion 
offending Art 20 (3)— (Point conceded in 
view of AIR 1961 SC 1808) (Para 7) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872) bs 73 45, 47 
Court cannot direct person to gitc 

specimen signature and handwritipg pend- 
ing investigation by Police — Nature and 
extent of Cou^s power m such matter, 
^plained — Sine mia non of apnlyinz 
S 73 IS enquiry before Conrt — AIP 1962 
mi/HIf/D500/69;TfGP/B" 


Pat 255 (FB) Dissented from — (Idcnfiflca- 
tion of Prisoners Act (1920), S 5) (Cri- 
minal F C (1898). Ss 164, 173) 

The petitioner was arrested by Police 
in connection with certain offences of 
cheating forgery etc and subsequently re- 
leased on bail Pending the investigation 
the police filed a Memo to Sub-Dmsional 
il^istrate requesting him to direct the 
petitioner to give specimen signature and 
handwriting for purposes of further inves 
tigation On Issue of notice by the Magis 
trate 

Held that the Magistrate had no power 
to direct the accused to give his specimen 
handwriting or signature m the course of 
investigation by the police at their in- 
stance (Para 19) 

Court can form opinion in respect of 
handwriting either (a) on the opimon of 
an expert or (b) on the opinion of a 
person acquainted with the handwriting 
or (c) by comparison by the Court itself 
Under Section 73 the Court by its own 
comparison of writing has to form its 
opinion. This power under Section 73 can 
be exercised by the Court without being 
asked for by any party While exercis- 
ing such po\/er, the Court for the purpose 
of comparison, can take the extraneous 
aid by using magnifying glass by obtain 
mg enlargement of photographs or bv even 
colling an expert (Para 8) 

Under Section 73 an additional povier 
ts conferred on the Court to direct anv 
person present in Court to vvnte any v ords 
or figures But to direct a person to write 
words or figures for the purpose of com- 
parison there must be (i) a cause before 
the Court (li) the person so directed must 
be a party to the cause (m) he should be 
present m Ckiurt m respect of the said 
cause and (iv) such comparison must he 
necessary to determine the issue raised in 
the said cause The sme qua non of ap- 
plying the provisions of the Evidence Act 
IS the enquiry by a Court (Para 10) 

The Magistrates cannot take part in the 
investigation by the police or aid the 
police in anv manner except In cases 
where such assistance is specifically pro- 
vided in the Criminal P C or under any 
other statute (Paras 11 12) 

Also the contrast between S 5 of the 
Identification of Prisoners Act and Sec- 
tion 73 Evidence Act shows that the 
Court under S 73 Evidence Act does not 
havm even power to issue summons to the 
person to be present In Court unless he 
IS already present in Court as a party 
concerned In the proceedmg before it The 
Magistrate can direct a person to give his 
finger prints In the course of investiga- 
tion by the police by virtue of Section 5 
of the Identification of Pnsoners Act but 
not under Section 73 of the Evidence Act 
though the finger prints are included 
therein for the purpose of comparison- AIR 
1962 Pat 255 (FB) Dissented from AIR 
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1961 SC 1808, Disling; 1966 Mad LJ (Cn) 
298 (Ker) & AIR 1958 Bom 207 & AIR 
1958 Cal 123, Rel. on. (Para 13) 

(D) Evidence Act (1872), S, 73 — "Any 
person” — Interpretation of — Those 
words refer to persons who are parties 
to "caiise” pending before Court. 

Though the words "any person” are so 
wide as to include all persons, the words 
"person present in Court” limit only those 
persons who are before the Court to 
whom the Court may give a direction, to 
write any words or figures. Agam, those 
words may not include an onlooker or 
a spectator but refer to persons who are 
parties to a 'cause’ pending before the 
Court It may mclude even the witnesses 
of the contesting parties m the said cause 

(Para 10) 

(E) Evidence Act (1872), S. 73 — Ex- 

CTcise of powers under — Stage for — 
Warrant for arrest of accused issued under 
Ss. 60 to 63, Criminal P. C. — Power is 
not one exercised in course of enquiry or 
trial — Power under S. 73, Evidence Act 
could not be exercised. AIR 1962 Pat 
255 (FB), Dissented from. (Para 15) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1966) 1966 Mad LJ Cri 298 = 1965 

Ker LT 950, Aloysious John v. 

State of Kerala 16 

(1962) AIR 1962 Pat 255 (V 49) = 

1962 (2) Cii LJ 84 (FB), Gulzar 

Khan v State 15, 16 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 1808 (V 48) = 

1961 (2) Cri LJ 856, State of 

Bombay v Kathi Kalu Oghad 
, 4, 7, 14 

(I960) AIR I960 Cal 32 ( V 47) = 


I960 Cri LJ 56, Farid Ahmed v 
The State 14 

(1958) AIR 1958 Bom 207 (V 45) = 

1958 Cri LJ 619, State v. Poonam- 
chand 17 

(1958) AIR 1958 Cal 123 (V 45) = 

1958 Cn LJ 367, Hiralal v. State 18 

(1928) AIR 1928 PC 277 (V 15) = 

28 Mad LW 737, Kessarbai v. 
Jethabhai Jivan 9 


K. Ramaswami, for Petitioner, Assis- 
t^t Public Prosecutor, for the State, A 
bnanmughavel, for the Complainant. 

ORDER: — This revision petition has 
oeen filed by the accused in Crime No 4 
01 1968, District Crime Branch, Rama- 
iiathapuram at Madurai, against the order 
01 the Sub^Divisional Magistrate, Srivili- 
Voeo’'’ ‘lii’octing him to appear on 27-11- 
for taking his specimen signature and 
nandwriting for the purpose of investiga- 


2. ';^e relevant facts necessary for the 
appreciation of the contentions raised by 
oe petitioner are briefly as follows; 

•Q^.- The Petitioner was arrested by the 
paiapalayam Police in connection with 
^floin offences of cheating, forgery etc , 
leged to have been committed by him 


He was subsequently released on bail 
While the investigation was pending the 
gispector of Pohce, District Crime Branch 
Ramanathapuram, filed a memo on 21 - 9 - 
1968 before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
Srivilhputtur, requesting him to direct 
the petitioner to give his specimen hand- 
writmg and affix his specimen signature 
both in ink and pencil for the purpose o-f 
further investigation in the matter. On 
that memo, the learned Sub-Divisionai 
Magistrate issued notice to the petitioner 
askmg him to appear on 5-10-1968 and 
give his specimen handwritmg and signa- 
ture for the purpose of further mvesti- 
gation. On 5-10-1968 the petitioner ap- 
peared through his counsel and filed an 
objection petition alleging that he was not 
bound m law to furnish specimen hand- 
writing or signature as that would amount 
to testimomal compulsion to offer ew- 
dence agamst himself, offending Art 20 
(3) of the Constitution of India 

4. After hearmg both sides, the learn- 
ed Sub-Dmsional Magistrate following the 
decision of the Supreme Court in State of 
Bombay v Kathi Kalu Oghad, AIR 1961 
SC 1808 overruled the ofajecfions raised 
by the petitioner and directed him to ap- 
pear on 27-11-1968 for the purpose of 
givmg his specimen signature and hand- 
writing. 

_5. Agamst the above order, this re- 
vision has been filed. In this revision 
petition, the petitioner raised the follow- 
ing points, (1) that the Sub-Dmsional 
Magistrate has no iunsdiction to issue anv 
summons to the petitioner under Sec 94, 
Criminal P. C for the purpose of produc- 
ing anv documents and consequently for 
complymg with the directions issued by 
the Court; (2) that the direction given bv 
the Court insisting upon the petitioner to 
give his specimen signature and hand- 
writmg would amount to testimonial com- 
pulsion offending Art 20 (3) of the Con- 
stitution of India This point has been 
raised in the lower Court and negatived, 
(3) that the Sub-Divisional Magistrate had 
no jurisdiction under Section 73 of the 
Evidence Act to direct the petitioner to 
give his specimen handwriting or signa- 
ture when the charge-sheet had not been 
filed, in other words, the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate had no iurisdiction to exercise 
this power under Section 73 of the Evi- 
dence Act during the pendency of the in- 
vestigation while he has not taken cogni- 
zance of the case. 

6. In respect of the first point that the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate has no jurisdic- 
tion under Section 94, Criminal P C to 
issue summons to the petitioner for the 
purpose of taking his specimen signature 
or handwriting from him. I a_m of the 
view that there is nothing to indicate, that 
the learned Sub-Divisional Magistrate has 
issued summons to the petitioner unde»-| 
Section 94. Criminal P C. Section 94, Cri-! 
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•ninal PC % nil apply only to cases where 
the Court requires the production of any 
docum'*nt or other thin® necessary or 
desirable for the purpose of any investi- 
qation inquiry tnal or other proceeding 
under the Cnnunal P C In this case the 
summons was not issued to the petitioner 
for the production of any document or any 
other thing The word thing referred 
to in Section 94 Criminal P C is a physi- 
cal object or material and does not refer 
to an abstract thing It cannot be said 
that issuing of summons to a person for 
the purpose of taking his specimen signa- 
ture or handwriting is for the production 
of an/ document or a thing contemplated 
under Section 94 Cnnunal PC It is 
not the ca_e of the prosecution that the 
Itamed Magistrate e'^ercised his power 
under Section 94 Criminal P C m issu- 
ing summons to the petitioner The 
learned Counsel for the petitioner is un- 
able to substantiate this pomt and ulti- 
mately did not pres'5 it 

7 In respect of point No 2 that direct- 
ing the petitioner to give his speomen 
signature and handwnting will amount to 
testirromal compulsion under Art 20 (3) 
of the Constitution of India the learned 
counsel \/as unable to press this point m 
viev of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in AIR 1081 SC 1803 

8 In re-pect of pomt No 3 the mam 
question that anses is as already pointed 
out whether the Court has got po\/er to 
direct the accused to givo his specimen 
handwnting signature or to write words 
0 - figures in the course of the investiga- 
tion b the police under Section 73 of the 
Indian Evidence Act It therefore be- 
comes ncces ary to con«ider the scope of 
Section 73 of the Evidence Act which runs 
thus 

In order to ascertain v hether a signa- 
ture V Tiling or seal is that of the per- 
son by \ horn it purports to have been 
VTit*cn or. made nny, signatiir/L nn’fmmnr. 
seal admitted or proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court to have been written 
or made bv that person may be compared 
with the on'* which is to be proved al- 
though that signature wntmg or seal 
has not been p*odueed or proved for any 
other pumo e 

The Court may direct any person pre- 
sTit in Court to write any words or 
figums for the purpose of enabling the 
Court to compare the words or figures so 
written with any words or figures alleg- 
ed to hav e been v ntten by such person 

This section applies also with any 
n^cessarv modificatiors to finger Im— 
p-es-ions ’ 

This section therefore males it clear 
that V hen the Court considers necessary 
to ascertain whether the signature wnt- 
irg or seal is that of the person alleged 
to have been written or made the Court 
can compare such signature writing or 


seal with the admitted or proved signa 
ture writing or seal of that person and 
that while doing so the Court is era 
powered to direct an-y person present m 
Court to wnte any words or figures for 
the purpose of enabling the Court to 
compare such v ords or figures with tho'e 
alleged to have been written by that per 
son This is an enabling provision for the 
Court making an enquiry m detennin 
mg an issue to form its opimon by com 
parison of the words or figures as the case 
may be in a given case In respect of the 
proof of handwriting or signature we 
have two other modes provided under th” 
Evidence Act Under Section 45 the 
opinions of experts specially skilled In 
such signs will be relevant for forming 
an opimon by the Court on such points 
Under Section 47 the opinion of any per 
son acquainted with the handv/ntmg of 
the person by whom it is supposed to be 
written or signed will be relevant for the 
purpose of the Court forming an opinion 
whether a particular document was 
written or signed by him Section 73 oj 
the Evidence Act provides the third, 
method Thus the Court can form opinion] 
in respect of handwTiting either fa) on the 
opimon of an expert or (b) on the oomion 
of a person acquainted with the hand 
writing or fc) bv companson bv the Court 
Itself IJnder Sections 45 and 47 of the 
Evidence Act the Court has to form an 
opimon on the opmion of others whereas 
under Section 73 of the Evidence Act the' 
Court bv Its own companson of writings 
has to form its opinion In spite of the 
opimons of e'Tsert or a person acquainted 
with the handwnting the Court could 
still if it desires to use its skill m compar- 
ing the handivnting or signatures do so 
under Section 73 to vvhich no party to 
the cause will have a right to question or 
objert to This power under Section 73 
can be exercised by the Court without 
being asked for by any party While 
exercising such power the Court for the 
purpose of comparison can take the ex- 
traneous aid bv using magmfying glass 
by obtaining enlargement of photographs 
or by even calling an export — all these to 
enable the Court to determine b/ coin-| 
panson. There is no basis for the view' 
that the Court cannot seek extraneous aid 
for its companion but on the other hand 
there is indication in Section 73 of fne 
Evidence Act itself that such extraneous 
aid might be necessary Section 73 enable* 
the Court to compare the finger Impres* 
sions also The finger impressions cannot 
be normally compared by naked cv® 
without a speaal skill required for the 
purpo'e In companng finger impress ons. 
the Court may have to take necessanly 
the help of a skilled person. 


9 In Kessarbai v Jethabhai Jivan. 
AIR 1D28 PC 277 the Privy Council while 
dealing with the scope of Section 73 oi 
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the E\ddence Act, observed that mere 
comparison of signatures without the aid 
in evidence of microscopic enlargements 
or any expert advice is dangerous 

10. For the purpose of comparison 
under Section 73 by the Court, an addi- 
tional power is conferred on it to direct 
.any person present in Court to write any 
|\vords or figures enabling the Court to 
I compare them wdth any words or figures 
alleged to have been written by such per- 
son Though the words "any person”are 
so wide as to mclude all persons, the 
words "person present in Court” would 
limit only those persons who are before 
'the Court to whom the Court may give a 
[direction, to write any words or figures 
Again here, in my view, the words "any 
person present in Court” may not include 
an onlooker or a spectator who has come 
to Court for the purpose of sight seeing 
or for even witnessing the proceedings in 
Court The words "any person present in 
Court” will refer to persons who are par- 
ties to a 'cause’ pending before the Court 
It may include even the witnesses of the 
contesting parties in the said cause It 
IS clear to my mind that, to direct a per- 
iSon to write words or figures for the pur- 
pose of comparison, there must be a cause 
before the Court, that the person so direm- 
ed must be a party to the cause, that he 
should be present in Court in respect ot 
the said cause and that such comparison is 
necessary to determine the issue raised 
m the said cause If there is no cause 
pending before the Court for its deter- 
mination, the question to ascertain tne 
signature or handwriting of a person wii 
mot arise at all and. therefore, the pro- 
'nsions of Section 73 of the Evidence Act 
rvill apply only when a matter is penmng 
before the Court and not otherwise The 
Provisions of the Evidence Act will apply 
only in relation to matters of fact under 
enquiry before a Court If there is no 
enquiry by a Court, there is no 9 

applying any of the provisions of the evi- 
dence Act. The sine qua non of applying 
the provisions of the Evidence Act is e 
enquiry by a Court 

11. The enquiry or trial in ^rmina 
Cases commences only after the .cdi^^i 
cognizance of the matter pro\^ed nnoer 
Section 190, Crirhinal P- C Tim cogn- 
zance for the Court is taken either on a 
Drivate complaint or on a report ov 
Police or on any other mformation recei’^ 
cd from any person or upon his o\ 
knowledge or suspicion that an one 
las been committed 

12. The final report under Section 173, 
i-riminal P. C, is submitted by the police 
« a result of investigation under Chapte 
XIV of the Criminal P C The Magistrates 
'cannot take part in the investigation dv 
I he Police or aid the police m any mariner 
[ccccept in cases where such assistanc 
specifically provided in the Criminal P. 

1S70 Cri L,J. 17. 


or under any other statute, such as re- 
cording of statements from vntnesses and 
recording of confession from the accused 
under S 164, Criminal P C , in the course 
of the investigation by the police 

13. Under Section 5 of the Identifica- 
tion of Prisoners Act, 1920 it is specifically 
provided that if a Magistrate is satisfied 
that, for the purposes of any investigation 
or proceeding under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, it is expedient to direct any 
person to allow his measurements or 
photograph to be taken, he may make an 
order to that effect It also provides that 
in that case, the person to whom the 
order relates shall be produced or shall 
attend at the time and place specified in 
the order ano shall allow his measurements 
or photogiaph to be taken as the case may 
be, by a police officer The word "measure- 
ments ’ mentioned in the said provision 
will include finger prints and foot prints 
but not the handwriting or the signature. 
It 13 very sigmficant to note that taking 
of handwriting or signature from a person 
by a Magistrate in the course of investi- 
gation by the police is specificaUv exclud- 
ed When the Parliament made this en- 
actment. it must have had in its mind not 
only that Section 73 of the Evidence Act 
does not give power to the Court to take 
finger prints, signature and handwriting 
from a person m the course of investiga- 
tion by the police but also it must have 
thought that it might not be necessary to 
include the taking of handwriting or 
signature of a person m the course of in- 
vestigation by the police Otherwise, 
there is no tangible reason for the Parlia- 
ment to exclude, under the Identification 
of Prisoners Act, the taking of handwriti 
ing or signature The Parliament must 
have probably thought that though the 
taking of the handwriting or the signature 
of a person is one of the modes of identi- 
fication, it was not an infallible one and 
that the better mode of proving the hand- 
writing or signature is what is provided 
under S 47 of the Evidence Act, namely, 
the evidence of that person who is 

acquainted with the signature of the Per- 
son concerned In this conteirt. it is al o 
worthwhile to note in contrast to Sec W 
of the Evidence Act that this section em 
powers the Magistrate to direct any person 
irrespective of the fact whether that per 
son is a party to the cause or not. and the 
section also empowers the Magistrate to 
a pemon to be produced before Mm 
at the time and place specified by him. 
and does not confine only to those per- 
sons present in Court By this contrast 
between' these two provisions thoiMh 
under different statutes, it aPP^ars to my 
^ nri that the Court under S. /3 ot tne 

^dence Act does not ^ bITresOTt: 

CouTS'ss Ve is’^llready present m 
Courfa^a ^rfy concerned in the proceed- 
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ins before it The Magistrate can direct a 
person to give his finger pnnts in the 
course of investigation by the police by 
virtue of Section 5 of the Identification of 
Prisoners Act but not under Section 73 of 
the Evidence Act though the finger pnnts 
are included therein for the purpose of 
companson. 


14 It IS contended by Sn Shanmugha- 
veL the learned counsel appearing for the 
complainant that in the interests of jus- 
tice it IS the duty of the Magistrate to 
assist the police in the course of investi- 
gation and that Section 73 must he read 
so as to give a liberal meaning to it ani 
he stresses this point further stating that 
there is no other provision under any 
other statute enabling a Magistrate to 
direct a person to give his handwriting or 
signature in the course of in\ estigation 
There is a fallacy in this contention. If 
in the interests of justice even before the 
Court takes cognizance of the case it 
would assist the Pohce Officer in Investi- 
gation equally in the interests of Justice 
it can be contended that a party accused 
of an offence by the police e\en befoie 
the Magistrate takes cognizance of the 
case against him, could approach the 
^lagistrate and seek his assistance to take 
his speamen signature or handwriting for 
the purpose of companson m the course 
of mvestigation by the police to establish 
his innocence Can it be said that the 
Magistrate could comply with the request 
of the party before taking cognizance of 
the case against him'’ This will lead to 
an anomaly The learned counsel is un- 
able to press this point further But how- 
ever he relied upon a decision of the 
Supreme Court m AIR 1961 SC lS08 


On a careful reading of the decision of 
the Supreme Court I do not find any 
basis for the contention of the learned 
counsel that even during the investiga- 
tion. the Magistrate can direct a tierson 
to give the sceamen handwriting or 
Eignaxtoe unobr Section TJ of the Evi- 
dence Act That deasion arose from three 
appeals from three States namely Bom- 
bay Punjab and West Bengal. In the 
Bombay case the Pobce in the course of 
the investigation, had obtained speci- 
men handwritings of the accused for the 
purpose of companson of the handwnt- 
mg in the disputed document In the 
Pimjab case the impressions of the 
palms and fingers of the accused were 
taken by the police m the course of 
investigation in the presence of a Magis- 
provisions of 

Sectio^ 5 and 6 of the Identification of 
case 

the farts of which are similar to the 
facte of the present case the accused after 
released on b.,il was directed bv 
Magistrate under Section 73 of tS 
Evidence Art to give his specimen writ- 
ing and signature for the purpose of 


comparison dunng the investigation by 
the police and at their instance The 
learned counsel depends upon the follow 
mg passage in the said decision. 

To be a witness” may be equivalent 
to ' furmshing evidence in the sense of 
making oral or written statements but 
not m the larger sense of the expres ion. 
so as to include giving of thumb impres- 
sion or impression of palm or foot or 
fingers or specimen writing or exposing 
a part of the body by an accused person 
for the purpose of identificaUon 'Punu- 
shing evidence m the latter sense could 
not have been within the contemplation 
of the Constitution-makers for the simple 
reason that — though they ma> have 
intended to protect an accused person 
faom the hazards of self-incrimination In 
the light of the English law on the subject 
— they could not have intended to put 
obstacles in the uay of efficient and effec- 
tive investigation into crime and of bnng* 
ing criminal to justice The talmg of 
impressions of parts of the bodj of an. 
accused person very often becomes 
necessary to help the investigation of 
cnme It is as much necessary to pro- 
tect an accused person against beifl& 
compelled to incnminate himself as to 
arm the agents of law and the law Courts 
with legitimate powers to bring offen- 
ders to justice Furthermore it must be 
assumed that the Constitution-makers 
were aware of the existing law for ex- 
ample Section 73 of the Evidence Act or 
Sections 5 and t> of the Identification of 
Prisoners Act (33 of 1920) Sec 5 autho- 
nses a Magistrate to direct any person to 
allow his measurements or photographs to 
be taken if he is satisfied that it is expe- 
dient for the purposes of any investigation 
or proceeding under the Code of Cnmmal 
Procedure to do so Measurements in- 
clude finger impressions and foo‘-pnnt 
impressions If any such person who is 
directed by a Magistrate under S 5 of 
nhf xfcv* Ar Jilbw’ jW .'swujwvnaw.'iw.tF jv 
photographs to be taken resists or refuses 
to allow the taking of the measurements 
or photographs it has been declared law- 
ful by Section 6 to use all necessary 
means to secure the taking of the required 
measurements or photographs Similarly 
Section 73 of the Evidence Act authorises 
the Court to permit the takmg of finger 
impression or a specimen handwnting or 
signature of a person present in Court if 
nectary for the purpo.e of compari- 
son 

iNovvhere m this passage we find that 
Section 73 of the Evidence Act authon-es 
the Court to take the finger Impress on or 
specimen handwnting of the person pre- 
sent In Court In the course of investiga- 
tion bv the police It is true that in the- 
West Bengal case {the point of) the sv^~‘ 
men handwnting or signature to be farm 
in the course of investigation by the ponce' 
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does not appear to have been raised at all 
It is also significant to note that in the 
decision of the High Court of West Bengal 
against which the appeal was filed report- 
ed in Farid Ahmed v. The State, AIR 1960 
Cal 32, it was held that the order could 
not have been made under Section 73 of 
the Evidence Act as it was made in the 
course of an investigation. This appears 
to be the finding given by the West 
Bengal High Court in that case on that 
point In the appeal, against the decision 
of the High Court to the Supreme Court, 
this point was not at all raised The 
Supreme Court was wholly concerned in 
all the three cases, irrespective of the 
details of the facts of those cases, with the 
question whether the taking of finger 
prints, handwriting etc, etc., from an ac- 
cused either under the Identification of 
Prisoners Act or under S. 73 of the Evi- 
dence Act, would offend Art 20 (31 of the 
Constitution. This is made very clear m 
the first sentence of para 2 of the majority 
fiudgment which is as follows' 

"It IS not necessary to state in any detail 
the facts of each of the cases now before 
PS We shall, therefore, state only so 
much of the facts as have occasioned 
calling in aid of the provisions of Cl. (3) 
^Art. 20 of the Constitution”. 

^is passage makes it abundantly clear 
that the Supreme Court was not concern- 
ed with any other question in relation to 
the facts of each of these cases I am, 
therefore, of the \aew that there is no 
basis for the contention of the learned 
counsel that the Supreme Court has at 
least indirectly approved the point that 
the Magistrate can take handwriting or 
signature of the accused in the course of 
‘Pvestigation. 

15. The learned counsel relied upon a 
Full Bench case of the Patna Court in 
Gulzar Khan v. State, AIR 1962 Pat 255 
IPB) which is similar to the facts of this 
^e. The facts of that case are these; 
yhey were concerned with three cases 
In one case, the accused were directed by 
we Magistrate to appear before the police 
lor giving their finger-prints and foot 
P^ts for the purpose of comparison in 
file course of investigation, when the ac- 
^sed were on bail. In the second case, 
we accused was directed by the Magis- 
fiate to appear before the Sub Inspector of 
Police and to give specimen of his signa- 
for the purpose of comparison while 
he Was on bail and the investigation was 
bending, in the third case, the Magis- 
fiate directed the accused to appear before 
him and to give specimen handwritmgs 
^d thumb-impressions To an argument 
“V the Counsel that Section 73 of the Ew- 
uence Act cannot be invoked by the 
magistrate before taking cognizance of the 
oase and that the Magistrate was not em- 
bowered under S. 73 to direct^ a per- 
son to give specimen handwriting and 


thumb impressions for the purpose of 
investigation by the police, the Court 
answered it by one sentence that the argu- 
ment could not be acceded to The Court 
has observed (sic) its view in the following 
terms indicatmg that even before the 
Magistrate takes cognizance of the case, 
he can direct the accused to give specimen 
handwritmg and signature under Sec. 73 
ot the Evidence Act' 


*’But even in regard to Section 73 of the 
Evidence Act, the word "Court” therein 
must be equated with the Court of the 
Magistrate^ in a case triable by him or 
before it is committed to sessions m a 
case triable by the Court of Session As 
"a matter of fact, in every case where the 
accused is arrested and he is required 
to give his specimen handwritmg of signa- 
ture or thumb impression etc, he is 
arrested under a warrant which must be 
issued by a Magistrate or when the police 
arrest without a warrant in a cogmzable 
offence under Section 60 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, he must be produced 
before a Magistrate without unreasonable 
delay and foUow the procedure under Sec- 
tions 60 to 63 of the Code as also under 
Art 22 of the Constitution of India and 
that attracts the provisions of Section 73 
of the Evidence Act In none of the 
numerous cases, has this point been speci- 
fically raised on this account and this con- 
tention also fails accordingly.” 

With great respect, I am unable to agree 
with these observations for the reasons 
given by me in the earlier portion of my 
judgment. The Magistrate issumg a 
warrant for the arrest of an accused or 
exercising his powers under Sections 60 
to 63 of the Criminal P. C are not the 
powers exercised by him in the course of 
an enquiry or trial by him which, as al- 
ready pointed out by me is the only stage 
when he could exercise his powers under 
Section 73 of the Evidence Act. 


16 . In a decision of a Division Bench 
of Kerala High Court in Aloysious John 
V State of Kerala, 1966 Mad LJ Crl_298 
(Ker). Govinda Menon, J., on behalf of 
the Division Bench, dissented from his 
own earlier judgment, decided by him as 
single Judge, and held that under S 73 
of the Evidence Act, the Magistrate has 
no powers at the investigation stage by 
the police to issue a direction to the ac- 
cused to appear in Court for the purpose 
of giving specimen handwriting and signa- 
ture at the request of the police. The 
Dirision Bench expressed inability to sub- 
scribe to the view mentioned in AIR 1962 
Pat 255. I respectfully agree wth this 
decision 

17 . In State v. Poonamchand Gupta, 
air 1958 Bom 207 it was held that Cl 

of Section 73 of the Evidence Act hmits 
the power of the Court to directmg a per- 
son present m Court to wnte 
or figure only where the Court itself is 
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of the view that it is necessary for its own 
purposes to take such writing in order to 
compare the words or figures so wnlten 
with an-y words or figures alleged to have 
been wntten b\ such person and that the 
power does not extend permitting one or 
the other party before the Court to ask 
the Court to take such writing for the 
purpose of its evidence or its oyvn case 

18 In Hiralal \ State AIR 1958 Cal 
123 It was held that Section 73 cannot be 
construed as an instrument or a device to 
be used for the ad\ sncement ai any party 
either the prosecution or the accused that 
it IS one of those sections where large 
powers are given to the Court to find out 
the truth and to do complete lustice be- 
tween party and party and that any other 
use of it would be wholly uniustified 1 
respectfully agree wuth these two dea- 
sions 

19 In the result I find that the Magis- 

I trate had no power to direct the accused 
to give his specimen handwntmg or 
signature in the course of inyestigation by 
the police at their instance 

The petition is allowed 

Petition allowed 
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B M KALAGATE J 
Deepchand Accused Pehhoner v Sam 
pathraj Compkicaot, Respondent 
CruDinal Revn Petn No 306 of 1963 
D/ 24-3 1969 against otdec of Second Ad 
djbonal S J Bangalore D/ 2-4 1963 
(A) Evidence Act (1872), Ss 126 146 and 
149 — Scope — PnvUegc under S 126 is 
not absolute Defamatory quesboos put by 
lawyer to a witness m cross-examination on 
clients instnichons — No reasonable basis 
available for putting them — Such comnjuni 
cabon is not professional — Its disclosure u 
not protected under S 126 — Witness, on 
instrucbons of cbent, asked m cross-examina- 
tion whether he was doing opium smuggling 
business, whether he was involved in opium 
smuggling case m a parbcular year whether 
cloth smug^g trade and 
whethCT he came away from Rajasthan to 
Bangalore because of a warrant against 
— Imputahon conveyed by those qnesUous 
IS per se dri^atory — Hence cheat is liable 
^er S 500 Penal Code 1935 hOVN 460 
^seated from — (Penal Code (1860) S 499 
ETceph<m 9 — Judicial proceedings — Fn- 
TilegB oi witnesses) 

I. 3^? 126 Evidence Act 

fs not absolute WTien defamatory quesboos 
are put by a kvvver to a witness m cross 
examination TO clients instructions withoot 
any reasonable basis for putting them such 
a eommiiTiicaboo » not professionn) anj itf 

FM/J\I/C450/69/JR3.I/D ' 


disclosure is not protected under S 12S 
Where a wntuess on the instrucbons of the 
dient, IS asked m cross-examujahon whether 
he was domg opium smuggling business, 
whether he was mvolved m an opium smug 
gimg case in a parbcul^ year whether he 
vras doing cloth smuggling trade and whe- 
ther he came away ^om Rajasthan to Ban- 
galore because of a warrant against him, the 
imputahon conveyed by those questions a 

E r se defamatory Hence that client is 
ble under S 500 Penal Code 

fParas 6 9 and 14] 
It is true that the kw gives power to the 
Court to protect witnesses But it can be 
seen from S 146 that it is perfectly open to 
a kwyer to put queshons to a witness m 
cross erammahon to shake his credit by m- 
juniig Lts character and the niere fact that 
the answer to such queshons may directly 
or indirectly tend to cnmmate the witness is 
no )ush£icahon to refuse to answer them. 
The effect of Ss 146 to 149 is that though 
It IS permissible for a lawyer to put such 
questions nonetheless ^e kwyer must be 
satisfied that there are reasonable munds 
for thinking that the imputahon which those 
questions convey is well founded, smee U 
such queshons are put the damage is done 

(Paras 8 and 10} 
The pnvdege under SeeboQ 126 is not 
absolute but u only a qu^fi^ one This » 
seen from the iUustrabons to the Seeboo aho 
which make it clear that all professional 
coDUDUQicahODs are not privileged and 
tected &CiTn disclosure if it is an absolute 
pnvilege then no witness whether male or 
female will be safe in a Court of kw when 
he or she is under cross-ezammation, 

(Paras 9 and HI 


Further under S 126 the commumcahoa 
whicdi is made to a kwyer must be m course 
of and for the purpose of eiDplo)mieot as 
sucK U cannot be said that when a kwyer 
puts a queshon on the instructions of his 
client to a witness m cross examination 
which IS defamatow without there being any 
reasonable ground tor putting it, it ts a com- 
munjcahon made for the purpose of the em- 
ployment as lawyer Though S 146(3} pCT- 
mits a question injuring the character of the 
witness such a communicabon of the cheef 
to his lawyer cannot be said to be a pro- 
fessional one and that it is absolutely pn 
vileged and its disclosure is protected under 
S 126 without the express consent of the 
cheat. Thus when a witness on the mstruo- 
hons of the cheat is asked m cross-examina 
Uon whether he vas doing opium smuggling 
business whether he was involved in an 
opium smuggling case lo a parhcular jei^ 
whether he was doing cloth smuggling trade 
and whether he came away from RajasthM 
to Bangalore because of a warrant agaiurf 
hnn the imputahon conveyed by them « 
per se defamatory Therefore that client rt 
liable under S 5(K) Penal Code 1933 ^k, 
\VN 460 Expl and Diss from AIR 19^ 
Mad 741 Dusenhng from 1935 Mad 
460 Ref (Paras 6 7 13 and 14} 
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(B) Penal Code (1860), S, 499 Exception 9 

— Burden of proof — Accused reljdng upon 
exception 9 — Therefore it is for him to 
prove that his case falls under that excep- 
tion. AIR 1966 SC 97, Foil.— (Evidence Act 
(1872), S, lOo). (Para 16) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 499 and 500— 
Connction and sentence — Questions per se 
defamatory put by law'yer to witness in cross- 
examination on instructions of his client — 
No reasonable basis available for putting 
them — It cannot be said that the client can 
be conxacted only as abettor and not as prin- 
cipal offender. AIR 1954 Mad 741, Foil. 

(Para 18) 

Cases Referred: Chronolo^cal Paras 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 97 (V 53) = 1966 

Cri LJ 82, H. Singh v. State of 

Punjab 16 

(1954) AIR 1954 Mad 741 (V 41) = 

1954 Cri LJ 1239, Ayesha Bi v. 

Peer Khan Sahib 12, 18 

(1935) 1935 Mad 460, Palaniappa 
, Chetfaai V. Emperor 11, 12 

M. V. Devaraju and A. Shamanna, for 
Petitioner, P. S. Devadas, for Respondent. 

ORDER; The petitioner was the accused 
m C C. 3227 of 1966 in the Court of the Ad- 
ditional First Class Magistrate, Bangalore. 
The respondent herein filed a complaint 
against the petifaoner accused for an offence 
under S 500 of the Indian Penal Code. 


2. The facts leading to the complaint may 
be briefly stated as follows. — ^The complam- 
Mt and the accused are both busmessmen. 
The accused was involved in what is known 
as Gold Control Order case wherein the 
complainant was examined as a witness m 
support of the prosecution. During the 
course of cross-examination of the 

TOmplainant, learned Counsel Sri Chandra 
Kumar who appeared for the accused in that 
put the nve questions mentioned in the 
wmplamt. According to the complainant, 
those questions were put at the instance of 
the accused with a view to harm the 
TOmplainant’s reputation and standmg in me 
busmess commumty of Bangalore and also 
^th intent to lower his character. He 
lurther alleged that the imputations made by 
me accused against him are all absolutely 
lalse and w'ere made deliberately to damage 
harm the complainants moral, social 
business reputation and the imputabons 
conveyed by those quesbons are per se 
uetamatory. Therefore the accused is liable 
icr punishment under Section 500 of the 
ludian Penal Code. 

, 3. The learned Magistrate, on the evi- 
cnce adduced before him, found the accused 
of the offence and convicted him ot 
offence punishable under S. 500 of the 
udian Penal Code and sentenced him to 
udergQ simple imprisonment till the^^ng 
,n oourt and to pav a fine of Ks. oOO or 
of payment of fine, to 
. pie imprisonment for a further period 

months. 


4. Against the said order, the accused 
preterred an appeal in the Court of the H Ad- 
ditional Distnct and Sessions Judge, Banga- 
Jore, challenging his conviction and sentence. 
Ifae learned Sessions Judge agreeing with 
the conclusion reached by the learned Magis- 
trate, conbrmed tlie conviction and sentence 
imposed on the accused and dismissed the 
appeal. It is the correctness and legality of 
this order that is challenged m this pebtion 
under Ss. 435 and 439 of the Code of Cn- 
minal Procedure. 

5. Mr. Devaraju, the learned counsel for 
the petitioner submitted that the imputation 
made fell within the Nmth Exception to Sec- 
tion 499 of the Indian Penal Code and if so, 
there is no defamation He also contended 
that the information conveyed to the Advo- 
cate by the accused were professional com- 
munications and their disclosure is not per- 
missible under S. 126 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. The five questions that were put to the 
complainant were as foUow's; 


“1. In 1949-50 have you done the business 
of opium smuggling’ 

Ans No. 

2. Is it a fact that you wmre involved in a 
opium smuggling case m 1949-50 and >ou 
were under remand for 15 days'’ 

Ans- It IS absolutely incorrect. 

3. In 1949-50 you were not doing the 
business of smuggling the cloth from the 
running train at Marwad'’ 

Ans. No 

4. Was there not a case at that time re- 
gar^ng the smuggling m which you were in- 
volved? 


Ans: I was a mere witness. 

5. I put It to you that because there was 
w'arrant against you, you came away to 
angdore from Rajasthan? 

Ans It is not correct ” 
rom the above questions it is clear that the 
nputafaon made against the complainant 
as that he was doing the business of opium 
nueelmg and that he was involved m a 
3 ium smuggling case in 1949-50. it is aho 
ear that the imputation conveyed by the 
urd question was that the complainant w^ 
yios the business of smuggling of cloth 
om runnmg train and from^e fifth 
an tliat he has come to Bangalore from 
ajithan because there was a warrant against 

m. , 

6 Not much discussion is necessa^ to. 
ad that the imputation conveyed by thesej 
leshons is per se defamatory. 

7. These questions were put in open 
Durt and made pubhc. TKe Courk belo 
ere in mv opmion, nght m coming o 
, Delusion that the imputation 
e questions was per se defamatoiy. Thwe 

;nal Code and whether they are pnx fe 
mmunications which cannot be discJosea 
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unlhout the erpress pennission of the dient 
under Section 126 of the Indian Evidence 
Act 

8 NovV the Ninth Exception to Sechon 
499 Indian Penal Code reacTs as follows 
“Ninth Exception — It is not defamation to 
make an imputation on the character of ano 
ther provided that the imputation be made 
tn good faith for the protection of the m 
terests of the person mmng it or any other 
person or for the pubhc good " 

At this stage it would be appropnate to refer 
to S 146 of the Indian Evidence Act which 
permits lawful questions to be put in cross 
examination It is provided that when a wit 
ness IS cross examined he maj m addibon 
to the questions referred to in that Sechon 
be asked any question which tends to shake 
his credit, by injuring his character although 
the answ'er to such questions might tend 
directly or indirectly to criminate him or 
mig^ expose or tend directly or indirectly 
to expose him to a penalty or forfeiture 
Thus it would be seen that it is perfectly 
open to a lawyer to put questions to a wit 
ness in cross examination in order to shake 
his credit by injuring his character and the 
mere fact that the answer to such questions 
may directly or indirectly tend to criminate 
the witness is no justification to refuse to ans 
wer such questions 

It u also pertinent to note the provtsioos 
of Section 149 of the Indun Evidence Act 
whch provides that no question referred to 
in Section 14S ought to be asked unless (he 
laivver asking it has reasonable grounds for 
thinking that the imputation which it con 
ve>s IS well foundea Thus tbe effect of the 
provisions ^ Sections 146 and 14$ is that 
though it IS permissible for a lawyer to put 
a question in cro^s examination of a witness 
to shake his credit by mjunnt, his character 
nonetheI“ss the lawyer must be satisfied that 
there arc reasonable grounds for thmlong 
that the imputation which it conveys is weU 
founded 

9 But what IS contended before this 
Court by the learned counsel for the peti 
tioner ^I^ Devaram is that the cominunica 
tions made by a client to his lawyer are pro- 
fessional communications and are protected 
from disclosure unless their disclosure is per 
mitted either by the client expressly or under 
the provuions of Section 128 of the Evidence 
Act 

To me it appears that the privilege stated 
in Section 126 of the Evidence Act is not an 
absolute pnvileze as claimed but is only a 
qualified one This proposition receives sup* 
port from the illustrations to Section 126 it 
wlf If It was an absolute pnvalege as claim 
ed, then no witness whether male or fem^e 
w ould be safe m a Court of law when be or 
she IS under cross-examination 

10 It IS true that law gives power to tho 
court to protect witnesses but then if the 

a uestion IS put the damage is done It >s 
lerefore reasonable to state that dirad 
under heeboa 146 (3) of the Evidence Act 
tho lawyer is entitled to put questions to 


shake the credit of a witne s b> injunng hisl 
or her character there must be some reason-| 
able ground for thmJang that the imputation^ 
conveyed by the question u well founded. 

11 Mr Devaraju, in support of his con- 
tention that the privilege under Section 128 
IS an absolute one relied upon the decision 
m Palaniappa Cheltiar v Emperor, 1935 Mad 
VVN 460 The Order of the Court is so 
brief that it is difficult to find out the reasons 
for stating that the pnvilege under Section 
126 IS an absolute one ancf a lawyer is not 
at liberty to disclose the communications 
made to him during the course of his 
employment According to the learned Judge 
all communications are privileged and are 
protected from disclosure mth respect, 
tlus statement is clearly unsupportable m 
view of the illustrations to Section 126 which 
make it clear that it is not all professional 
communications that are privileged and are 
protected from disclosure 

J2 In a subsequent decision of the same 
High Court m Ayesha Bi v Peer Khan Sahib, 
19M Cn LJ 1239 = (AIR 1954 Mad 741j 
the decision m Palaniappa Cbetliar 1935 
Mad \VN 460 came to be considered where 
tho learned Judge was not inclined to accept 
the propositiun stated tbeteio as correct 

13 Section 126 of the Indian Evidence 
Act provides that no lawyer shall be p« 
mitted to disclose any commuDication made 
to him m the course and for the purpose ol 
the employment as such lawyer fay or on b®* 
half of his client unless with the express coo 
sent of his client The comanmicaboo 
which IS made to a lawyer must be u 
course and for tbe purpose, of employment 
as such 

In my view, it cannot be said that when a 
lawyer puts a question on (he instructions ol 
lus client to a witness m cross etamiuatiDii 
which 13 defamatory in character without 
there being any reasonable ground it is a 
contmuDication made for tbe purpose of th« 
employment as lawyer A question put to 
a witness in cross examination which might 
injure 1ms chararter diou^ penmssible nnda 
Sechon 146 (3) of the Indian Evidence Act 
with a view to shake his credibility nonethe- 
less there must be a reasonable ground foi 
putting a question which is defamatory m 
ch^cter and if there « no basis for putting 
such questions then it is diQicuIt to state 
that such a commumcation which o 
defamatory in character is a professional 
communication and its disclosure is protect 
ed under Sec 126 of the Indian Evidence 
Act without tho express consent of bis client. 

14 Tho trial Court has observed that the 
lawyer did not claim any pnvilege under Sec- 
tion 126 of the Indian Evidence Act. Mt* 
Devadass appearing for the respondent w 
pointed out that the evidence of P W 1 the 
Advocate clearly shows that he had no* 
satisfied himself that there were reasonable 
grounds for thinkmg that the imputation 
veyed by the questions is well founded. 
This he states is obvioitf from his admission 
that he did not show that tho imputation coo* 
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'vfeyed by tbose five questions was well found- 
ed He states that if the lawyer was in pos- 
session of any such document, he would nave 
confronted the \\-itness with such document. 

He, therefore, contends that the questions 
mut by the learned Advocate were without 
any reasonable grounds In my opinion, the 
commumcation by the client to his laviq^er to 
put questions which are defamatory in 
character to the vnbaess in cross-exammabon 
without there being any basis cannot be said 
to be absolutely privileged and are protected 
from disclosure without the express consent 
of the chent under S 126 of the Indian Evi- 
dence Act. Smce the imputation conveyed 
by the questions is per se defamatory the 
accused is hable for conviction. 

lo. But the accused has, as already stat- 
ed also relied on the Ninth Exception to 
Section 499 of the Indian Penal Code. The 
Court below has held that the accused can- 
not justifiably claim protection under the 
Ninth Exception to Section 499 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


16. Mr. Devaraju for the petitioner h^ 
drawn my attention to a decision of the 
Supreme Court in H Smgh v. State of Pun- 
iiab, AIR 1966 SC 97 wherem the scope of 
jthe Nintli Exception to Section 499 of tlm 
jlndian Penal Code came to be considered. 
jSince the accused has relied upon the c^cep- 
jtion it is for him to prove that his case falls 
'under that exception. The Supreme Ccwt 
has, m that decision, stated that the burden 
of proof by the accused who relies pn ^ ex- 
ception is not the same w’hich ordinanty lies 
on the prosecution to prove its case, but it 
has clearly stated that the accused inpst shmv 
that he has acted in good faith and by me 
test of probabilities his evidence establishes 
his case. 

17. From the evidence on record, I am of 
the opinion that both the Coiuts below were 
right in coming to the conclusion for the r^- 
sons stated, that the accused was not entiU- 
cd to the benefit of the Ninth Exception to 
Section 499 of the Indian Penal Code. 

18. It was nexi: contended by Mr. Deva- 
raju that the accused can be conwct^ 

as abettor and not as a principal oiiender. 
That is a proposition which cannot be accept- 
ed. Such a submission was made m Ay“ha 
Bi’s case, 1954 Cri LJ 1239 = 

Mad 741) referred to above where his 1 -ora- 
ship rejected that contention by observmg 
that there is no meaning m stating that 
famation cannot be committed by a proxy 
through the mouth of his Vakil. 

19. In the result, for the reasons stated 

above, I confirm the conviction and senteime 
passed by the Court below and dismiss tnis 
revision petition. ,. . 

Petition dismissed. 


4970 CRI. L. J. 263 (Kol. 76, C, N. 55) = 
AIR 1970 ORISSA 27 (V 57 C 11) 

A MISRA, J. 

Prasanna Kumar Samal and others. 
Petitioners v Balbhadra Rout, Opposite 
Party. 

Criminal Revn No 215 of 1966, D/- 
July 1969 against order of Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, Kamakshyanagar, D/- 28-3- 
1966 

(A) Cattle Trespass Act (1871), Ss. 10 
and 24 — Requisite for conviction under 
S, 24. 


Though for a conviction under S 24 
of the Cattle Trespass Act there should 
be a specific fmding that the cattle rescu- 
ed were liable to be seized under S 10 
of ihe Act which necessarily includes 
proof of damage havmg been caused, the 
mere absence of a specific finding could 
not entitle the accused to an acquittal 
xx'here there is acceptable evidence on 
record in support of the prosecution case 
and the cattle havmg damaged the crop 
or the pel son who effected the seizure 
being entitled or authorised to seize. 
AIR 1963 Pat 199. FoU. (Para 6) 


(B) Cattle Trespass Act (1871), S. 10—* 
Person authorised by cultivator ot oc- 
mpier to watch or seize cattle is nim- 
;elf cultivator or occupier — He is al^ 
mtitled to seize cattle under S. 10. AIK 
L922 Pat. 317, Foil. (Para 7) 

3ases Referred: Chronological Paras 

1963) AIR 1963 Pat 199 (V 50) = 

1963 (11 Cri LJ 607, Bhado Mon- 
dpi v State 

1922) AIR 1922 Pat 317 (V 9). 

K Dusadh v. Sarati Dusadh ' 

A K Padhi, for Petitioners; S _C, 
Vlohapatra and S Mohanty, for Opposite 


ORDER: The petitioners have been 
nxucted u/s 24 of the Cattle Trespass 
:t and each of, them sentenced to pay 
fine of Rs 50/- and m defauh. to 
idergo simple imprisonment for 15 days. 
2. The complainant’s case, in brief, is 
at on 16-10 64, xvhile P. W. 3, the watcher 
ipointed by the villagers of Bahgorada, 
^ ?he help of P. W. 4 was t^ng some 
ittle of the petitioners to the cattle 
)und for havmg damaged paddy crop on 
Sainant’s land, Petitioners forcibly 
‘scued and took away the cattle Feu 
oners m defence deny the allegations 
IT allege that xvhile some heads of 

meiving information. Petitioner n 
■■MT/TTur/nQn/fiO/TVN/P 
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ed to assajlt him with an axe but peti- 
tioner no 1 managed to snatch it awav 
and apprehending assault left the place 
Ultimately he recovered the cattle from 
the jungle m the night The other peti 
tioners deny their presence at the place 
of occurrence 

•> In all 8 witnesses were e'^anuned 
on the side of complainant and the defence 
examined two witnesses The learned 
Magistrate on a consideration of theevi 
dence accepted the complainant s ver- 
sion to be substantially true convicted 
and sentenced the petitioners as stated 
above 

4 The main contention of learned 
counsel for petitioners is that a convic- 
tion u/s 24 of the Cattle Trespass Act can 
be su_tained only if the prosecution pro 
ves that th» seizure was slnctly in ac 
cordance with section 10 of the Act In 
the pre.ent case it is further contended 
that there is no specific finding that the 
tattle alleged to have been rescued v ere 
liable to be seized In other words there 
Is no specific finding that (i) P W 3wa> 
a person tntilled to seize u/s 10 and (2» 
that actual damage to the crop had been 
caused by the cattle 

5 Reference is made to para 9 of the 
judgment where it is observed that the 
consistent story given by the P Ws also 
maVes it believable that the occurrence 
actually tooy place not on the banl' of 
the Joro but at the deity s abode near 
the Bhuban roid and it is contended that 
the said finding refers only to the alleged 
place of occurrence and has nothing to 
CO with the competency of P W 3 to 
effect the seizure or regarding the damage 
If any alleged to have been caused to 
*he paddy crop 

G It IS true that to justify a convic 
Ition u/s 24 of the Cattle Trespass Act 
jthere should be a spenfic finding that the 
icaule rescued were liable to be seized u/s 
10 which necessarily includes proof of 
damage hawng been caused Tbe mere 
absence of a specific finding would not 
entitle the petitioners to an acquittal 
where there is acceptable evidence on 
record in support of the prosecution case 
and the cattle having damaged the crop 
or the person who efieettd the seizure 
being entitled or authorised to seize — 
vide AIR 1903 Pat 199 Bhado Monda! 

State 

7 Section 10 enumerates five calc 
gories of persons who are entitled to 
Seize cattle and they include the cuIPva 
lor as w cll as the occupier of any land 
In this case it has been contended that 
P W 3 not being the cultivator or occu 
pier was nrf entitled to seize the cattle 
and a seizure by him will not be m ac 
ccroanci wnth lai In my opinion such 
a contention has no merit When sec- 
( tion 10 provides that the cultivator 0“ 


ccci'pier may seize or cause to be seized 
any cat'Ie trespassing I do not thinh it 
is open to contend that he is not entitl 
cd to give general instructions to his 
watchman cr other servant so instructed 
seizes cattle it will not amount to tht* 
cuU'vator or occupier seizing or cau'ins 
them to be seized within the meaning 
of ♦hat section Such a contention as 
the present one was raised and negatived 
in tne decision reported in AIR 1922 Pat 
317 K Dusadh v Sarati Dusadh 

8 Coming to the question of damas® 
It IS the prosecution case that the cattle 
camaged the paddy crop on the land of 
complainant in Badagaham ChhaP There 
i« a specific finding by the learned Magis 
trate regarding the damage caused byth'* 
wittle At the end of para 8 of the judg- 
irent it is observea 

Therefore the evidence of the P Ws 
that the paddy crops of P W 1 in Bada 
gaham ChhaP was damaged by the cat- 
tle of the accused persons appears to be 
tiue There is absolutely no matenalin 
support of the defence that the accused 
Prasanna recovered his alleged buffaloes 
by a thorough search in the jungle at an 
"xpense of Rs 25/- ' 

Thus there is a finding that the cattle 
Caused damage and P W 3 v as entitled 
ta s^ne Ihem Thia being so the seizure 
was legal as it is m accordance with the 
provisions contained in section 10 and 
the contention that rescue of the cattle 
will not amount to an offence u/s 24 has 
no merit 

9 Coming to the sentence each of the 
petitioners has been sentenced to pay a 
fine of Rs 50/- winch in the circum 
stances appears to be exce«sive Therefor® 
while dismissing the revision and mam 
tairlnc the conviction of petitioners the 
sentence of fine of Rs 50/- awarded 
against each of the petitioners is reduced 
♦«, Rs, Z’i/. and. m. default to undergo 
simple imprisonment for lO days 

Petition dismissed 


4370 CRI L 3 254 (7ol 76. C N 56) 

(ORISSA HIGH COURT) 

8 K Eat, T 

Siiram Cbandra Dae Appillsot v Eroibca 
CbaoSraRcy BespoDdeot 

Gnmical Appral No 86ofl9GG, P/ 21 C- 
1960 from order of lodicisl Jfagnliate 9cd 
Class CattaeV. D/ 21 1 lOCC 
(A) Penal Code (IBfO), S 504— Offence 
under — Mere abuse does cot constitute 
offence under S 504 
Mere abreii does cot come within tte per- 
view of 8 504 The eeMi'm eoacn iea of tb^ 

GM/GM/G7e0'e8 SNV/D 
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following ingradiente. viz., (a) intentional in- 
Bult. (b) the insult nauat be such as to give pro- 
vocation to the person inaulted, and (o) the acons- 
ed rouat intend or know that suoh provooation 
would cauae him to break the public peace or to 
commit any other offence. The offence under 
this section can bo made out only on proof of 
the'aforesaid three elements including inten- 
tion or knowledge of the offender that provo 
cation given by him will cause the complainant 
to brfak the public peace, beyond all reason, 
able doubt either by positive evidence or by 
such evidence from which those facts can be 
conclusively inferred. (Para 1 1) 

(B) Penal Code (1860), S. 351— Assault 
— Ingredients of. 

Before an act can amonnt to assault under 
B. 851, it la necessary that a giature or pre- 
paration ehoold be made by the person who 
would cause another to apprehend that the 
parson is about to use criminal force to him 
then and there and the preparation taken with 
the word“, mast cause him to apprehend that 
criminal force would be used to him if he per 
sists in the particular Qouree of conduct, and 
there would be no assault if he desists from 
that conduct. (1903) ILR 80 Cal 97. Poll. 

(Para 13) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 
(1903) I L a 80 Cal 97 : 6 Oil W N 

342. Birbal Khalipa v. Emperor 18 

Ranjit Mohanty and R K. Ear, for Appel- 
lant; H. Eanungo and R. N. Mohanty, for 
Respondent. 

JUDGMENT _ This is an appeal preferred 
by the complainant against the order of ao 
quittal passed by Sri P. 0. Patro .Judioial 
iiagistrate, second class, Cuttack on 21.1-66 in 
complaint case No. 259 0-1/64 

2. The prosecution case is that the com- 
plainant was called to the shop of the ac- 
cused through the latter’s son on 27-3-64 at 
11 a. m. When he reached the shop the ac- 
onsed suddenly flared up and abused him in 
filthy language. The words of abuse used by 
the accused have been quoted both in the 
Complaint petition and also in the judgment 
of the trial Court. After abuse, the accused 
lushed towards the complainant and thrM- 
foned him with assault. A gentleman of the 
locality intervened ani themattersubsided. On 
these allegations olarges under Ss. 504 and 
852 were framed against the acoused. 

3. The trial Court has found as a fact, which 
is no longer m dispute, that the accused has 
got a shop and the complainant was abused. 
The motive as stated in the complaint petition 
has been sought to be made out in the follow- 
•ng fact? : 

The complainant purchases goods from the 


shop of the accased on credit. There is an ac- 
count maintained in the shop in bis name im 
which the goods purchased on credit are en- 
tered. The oomplainant, however, had advanc- 
ed a sum of money to the acoussd some five 
year» ago for getting the lands of one Ranga- 
lata Dsi cocveyel to him The accused was to 
act as intermediary in that transaction o£ 
sale. Nothing came out of it, and no sale took 
place. Despite repeated reminders the accused' 
had not repaid that money. On the day pre- 
vious to the date of occnrreaoe when the ac- 
cused was absent and the shop was being at- 
tended to by his son, the complainant pur- 
chased goods equivalent to the amount advanc- 
ed by him for purchase of land and got the 
same amount entered in his credit account. 
The accused on coming to know of it later ont 
felt that he had been tricked by the oom. 
plainant. This angered him which led to the 
incident on the date of occurrence. 


4. The defence is one of a denial The ac* 
cased not only denied the occurrence, but also 
the allegations that he had received a sum off 
money from the complainant for seeing 
through the sale transaction. 

5. The trial Court has found that the com- 
plainant is a regular customer of the accused 
who owns a grocery shop in the village. HO' 
also finds that there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence regarding the advance of any money by- 
the complainaut to the accused for getting, 
some lands conveyed by Raugalata to him. 


6. The first finding is not disputed and the 
second finding appears, on a perusal ^ the 
evidence on record to be correct P. W. is 
evidence on this point is unoorroborated. Ms 
admits that there were witnesses for this 
advance of money, but such corroborative 
evidence has not bsen put in. 


As regards the motive, P. W. 1, the com- 
lant says that five years ago he had 
meed a sum of Rs. 56.11 to the accused' 
was to act as intermediary in the matter 
ettins some land of Raugala'-a sold to him. 
gale never took place and the complainant 
I matter of fact had advanced the money- 
accused had verbally told the complainant 
the money would be paid back by way of 
stiua price of articles which the com 
lant takes on credit from his shop. Bely mg 
H3h assurance, the complainant had m fact 
a articles equivalent to the value of be 
□nt advanced to the accuse! from the 
sr’B Shop ]U3t tbs ‘ 

ence is true, there is 
the scoused to be angry and to bebave m 
manner he did, on the date ol ocoarr^ce 
he accused had agreed to such a th.ng 
■e IS no conceivable reason why he would 
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■alter bis athtode Thus the motive for fhs 
oconrreace is a very weak one 

8 There was a deity of six days in filing 
tbe complaint petition Some explanation foe 
tbe delay has been stated in the complaint 
-petition It 13 said that some gentlemen 
desired to eottle the matter and detained him 
in tbe village for that put}0“4 and this canned 
tbe delay in Gliog the complaint P W !• 
faowever does not breathe a word abont ibis 
in bia GXaminatioo m chief Thns the trial 
Conrt was jnitified m saying that there is some 
amount of suspicion dne to the non explana 
tion of tbe delay in filing the complaint 
<pe‘stion 

9 Tbe pro c'mticn seeks to prove its ca*e 
through F Ua 2, S and 4 It is atgaed on 
behalf of tbe defence that none of tbe proeecn 
tion witne ses cited in the compUmt petition 
has been examined Thongb that la not the 
finding of the trial Court nevetthele's I feel 
there is some force m that argnmeot P W 2 
isoneBataktn bna Pah of mouza Ohampee. 
war One of the witne> es mentioned in tbe 
oomplaict petition is one Eatakroebna Pati of 
zoouzaDiotoal Bsmil Cbampesvar Dantna* is 
the main village of the aocoeed Therefore it 
cannot be definitely said that P W 2 is tbe 
eime peraoo mentioned in tbe complaint p>.ti 
tiOQ as Bstakrn.hoa Pati P W 8 Bncharan 
Das IS of Tillsge Bootpada The complaint 
pcMtion laentioos one Sricbatan Dts of 
Ebairaba'ta Samil Boatpade This indicates 
tbit his mam village is Ehairaha which 
«dioms Bofltpada 

10 It is argued on behalf of tbe com. 
plamant that cormally people name tbe major 
-mooza S3 their own in t ad of tbe minor 
mouza to which they actnally belong and 
while F W S stating m Court that bis own 
meuza IS Boatpada ha* given tbe name of bis 

in ‘'fne popu'iar sen e This may ‘ce eo 
bnt it cannot be said definitely that it is so 
TbiaP V? 3 boirever eaystbathis bouse is 
at a di tance of one mile from Boatpada and 
he baa two grocery eb^ in his own village 
Tbe defence therefore charsvteriara this wit- 
nt s as & chance witne a The purpose of his 
coming to the ibop of tbe accused was to pnr 
cha«e some molasses It is argued that be 
-could have purchased mols’se* in bis own 
Village and there is to reia-o why he would 

come to the Village of occurrence near abont 
midday P W 4 IS not mentioned in tbe 
eomplaiat-petitiTO at alL Ue is also not named 
by any other witne ses examined on tcbalf 
of the complainant as one who was present at 
the time ofoccnnence The complaint petition 
^iiclo es canes of two per®cn3 belonging com 
pletely to two different villages as having 
•witn« fld the occurrence They bare not bw 


examined In this state of evideoce the trial 
Gonrt has drawn some adverse inference 
Against tbs troth of the pro eeuticn story on 
account of non examination of witns'ses men 
tioned m tbe complaint petition I am also 
not ID a position to discard the defence arga 
meat tbst F Ws 2 and 8 are not the same 
Bstabrnsbna Fati and Scieharan Das res. 
pectively mentioned in the complaint petition 
It mo«t therefore be held that none of the 
prosocnticn witne’ses mentioned in tbe com. 
plaint petition has been examined and in place 
of named witneoses the complainant has 
examined chance witnesses like F W 4 In 
tbeao circnmatauces, the trial Cuar^bascor 
rectly held that tbe prosecution baa failed tr 
prove its case beyond all reasonable doubt 
11 'section sol, Pena] Code comprises o! 
tbe following ingredients viz , (a) intentional 
iDsnIt, (b) tbe insult mn*t be such as to givi 
provocation to tbe peieon msnlted and (c) the 
AcCQsed most intend or know that such pro 
vocation would cauee bim to break tbe public 
pea eortocommitanyotheroffecce Therefore 
mere abese will not coma witbm tbe pnrviee 
of tbe eeotion Tbe offence under this se iiot 
can be made out ooly 00 proof of tbe aforeiaic 
three elements inelading intention or kcow 
ledge of the offender that provocation giTei 
by him will caose the complainant to brsel 
pnblic peace beyond all leaauDable donbi 
either by positive evidence or by such evidenci 
from which those fa»ts can be conele»iTe!) 
inferred 1 have gone through tbe evidenci 
carefully and I am satisfied that tbe evidence 
does not eitablisb all tbe three aforesaid m 
gradients of tbe offence nuder S 501 There 
fore even acceptiog tbe evidence on te‘'9rj, d 
must be held that the offence under 5 jOl 
basoot been made out and as such then 
caonot be any conviction thereunder 

13 Tbe other section under which ibi 
clsrge IS made is 5 S52, Penal Oode Th 
question tbecefore is whether tbe facts men 
tiOD^ m the complaint have been made out 
Accordisg to tbe prosecution tbe accused afte 
abasing him in filthy language rushed toward! 
bus with a view to asssalt him Assault 
defined m B 851 m tbe following terms 
‘Whoever makes any gesture or any pre 
psratiOD intending or knowmg it to be likely 
that such gestnie or preparation will caoet 
any person pre<>ent to apprehend that be wbc 
makes that gesture or preparation is abont tc 
nee cnminal force to iha‘ person is ssi3 tc 
commit aiesult 

In my opinion if tbe eriden-e as laid by tb* 
pro^ecuticn is accepted a conviction nsda< 
6 8S2 will naturally follow 
13 The defence relied upon a case in (1908) 
I L B 80 Cal S7 Birbal Khalipa T Emperoz 
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that this iB not assault But that case is dis- 
tingaiBhable on facts. In that case the accused 
threatened the Sub-Inspector of police that if 
he attempted to take his thumb impression he 
would aBsauIt him. 

Therefore, their Lordships said that before 
'an act could amount to assault under S. 851, 
it is necessary that a gesture or preparation 
should be made by the person who would cause 
another to apprehend that the person was 
about to uEe criminal force to him then and 
there and the preparation taken with the 
words, must cause him to apprehend that 
criminal force would be used to him if he 
persisted in the particular course of conduct, 

j and there would be no assault if ha desi-ted 
■from that conduct. In the instant ease the 
words coupled with the gesture would normally 
raise an apprehension that the assault was 
impending. Thotefore this decision has no ap. 
plication to the facts of the present case. 

15. In view of the conclusion reached by 
me, in concurrence with the trial Court that 
the prosecution witnesses cannot be safely 
relied upon, the prosecution must be held to 
5iav6 failed to atriotly prove its case beyond 
all reasonable doubt. The accused must, there- 
fore, get the benefifc of doubt so far as the 
oSence under S. 352 is concerned. In the 
'Oironmstanoes, I find there is no sufficient 
ground to reverse the decision of the trial 
Court and to substitute it by an order of con. 
viction. The proseontion case may be true, 
but it cannot be said that it must be true on 
the aforesaid facta and oircumstanoes. - 

In the result the appeal fails and is dis- 
missed. 

Appeal diemissed. 


1370 CEI. L. J. 267 (Yol. 76, C. N. 57) = 
air 1970 PUNJAB & HARYANA 32 
(V 57 C 7) 

SHAMSHER BAHADUR AND 
S S. SANDHAWALIA, JJ. 

Lai Singh and others, Petitioners v. 
State and others, Respondents 
Criminal Misc. No 959 of 1968, in Cn- 
»inal Revn No 37/R of 1967. 

1968, against order of Jindra Lai J., 
10-9-1968 


^ Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 561-A, 369, 
;39, 430 and 424 — Inherent powers ot 
High Court under S. 561-A — Can be 
Exercised for revoking, reviewng or re- 
calling its own decision in crimii^ 

Sion and rehearing the same. AIR 19o^ 
Andh Pra 479 (FB) & (1964) 1 Mad W 
^02 & air 1966 Mad 163 & AIR 196a 
!^£issa7. Dissented from. 
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High Court in its inherent powers is 
fully empowered to i evoke, review, og 
lecall and alter its own earlier decision 
in a criminal revision and to rehear the 
same The circumstances in which these 
powers can be exercised necessarily would 
be exceptional ones which would lead the 
court to review that the exercise of the 
same is necessary to conform to the three 
conditions mentioned in Section 561-A of 
the Code (Para 16) 

There is no bar whatsoever express or; 
implied in the statutory provisions of the 
Code which would rule out the applicabi- 
lity of the inheient powers of the High 
Courts under Section 561A qua an order 
purporting to be passed under Section 
439, Criminal Procedure Code The rule 
of finality embodied m Ss 369 and 430 
of Criminal P C does not, in terms, 
apply to revisional iurisdiction of the 
High Court There is indication in the 
Code itself that the purpose of Section 
369 is not to prescribe a general rule of 
finahty of all judgments of all Criminal 
Courts but is only to prescribe finality 
for the judgment of the trial Court so 
far as the trial Court is concerned. 
This is also clear from Section 424 
which clearly indicates that S 369, which 
is placed in chapter 26 of the Code had 
leference only to judgment of a Criminal 
Court of original jurisdiction Section 439 
Criminal Procedure Code, is not in* tei^ 
controlled by Section 369 and in fact the 
revisional iurisdiction under Section 439 
must be read as controlling Section 3b9 
of the Code It cannot, therefore, he said 
that the inherent power which High 
Court possesses to review _ a judgment 
made in the exercise of its revisional 
jurisdiction relates either to a matter 
covered by a specific provision of the 
Code or that its exercise would in any 
way be inconsistent with any 
provisions of the same (Paras 7, 8. 9) 

The High Court subject to the extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction under Article _134(1| 
vested in the Supreme Court in crumn^ 
matters, practically remains the court 
of appeal and revision The prinaple tha 
there remains an inherent power in the 
iSst court of appeal and revision to 
rectify an error which may 
evnrp’is recognition m S 561A oi 
Code under which the High Court when- 
ever it is satisfied that for the 
mentioned m S 561A it 
itc inherent powers not only can ir 
“ it w its duty to exercise it and 

fecme the completion of those purposes. 

ThTpower to grant a rehearmg m an 

Impropriate cale, therefore wouW ob- 
jllusly fall within the ^bit o^f^the^i^^ 

herent Ppwers of & (1964) 1 Mad 

1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) “ U gg^ 

LJ 362 & AIR 1966 Mad 163 & AJK 
Orissa 7, Dissented from AIR 1959 ^ 
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315 (FB) & AIR 1963 Mys 326 & AIR 
1962 Pat 417 &c AIR 1955 SC 633 Rel on 
Casi, ’aw discussed (Paras 10 & 12) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1966) AIR 1966 Mad 163 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri W 548 S Rangaswami 

V R Narayanan 5 15 

(1965) AIR 1963 Orissa 7 (V 52) = 

19Co(I) Cri LJ 56 Nalu Sahu v 
State 5 15 

(1964) 1964-1 Mad LJ 362 = 1964 Mad 
U (Cn) 278 C Lakshmana Iyer 

V Pubbi Setti Sethamma 15 

(1983) 1963 (2) Cn U 224 = 19t>3 

Mad WN (Cn) 67 In re Anthony 
Doss 5 15 

(1963) AIR 1963 Mys 326 (V 50) = 

1903(2) Cn U 656 In re Biy- 
amma 4 14 16 

(1962( AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 
(V 49) = 1901 (2) Cn U 727 
(FE) Public Prosecutor v Devi 
reddi Nagi Reddi 5 15 16 

(1962) AIR 1962 Pat 417 (V 49) = 

1903 (21 Cn LJ625 Ramballabh 
Iha V State of Bihar 4 H 10 

(1959) AIR 1959 All 315 (V 46) - 
1959 Cn U 543 (FB) Raj Narain 

V State 4 13 14 15 16 

(1958) AIR 1958 SC 376 (V 45) = 

1958 Cn LJ 701 Talab Kan Hussain 

V Madhukar Purshottam Mondkar 12 
(1935) AIR 1955 SC 633 (V 42)» 

1955 Cn U 1410 U J S Chopra 

V Stale of Bombay 7 15 

(1952) AIR 1952 All 926 (V 39)» 

1952 Cn LJ 1685 Ram Dass v 
State 4 ii 

(1951) AIR l9ol All 441 (V 38) = 

1951 All Cri R 11 Mohammad Wasi 

V State 4 13 

(1949, AIR 1949 All 176 (V 36) = 

50 Cn U 228 Chandnka v Rex 4 13 

(1948) AIR 1946 All 106 {V 35)= 

49 Cn U 56 Sn Ram v Emperor 4 13 
(1871) 3 PC 465 = 17 ER 120 Rodger 

V CoOTjjJnu: U EsrjTw^itA D-t 
(1866) 1 PC 378 Owners of the Vessel 

Singapore and Owners of the 
Vessel Hebe II 

(1836) 18'’6-1 Moo PC 117=12 ER 
7o7 Rajund'^rnardin Rae v 
Eijay Govind Singh 10 

p N Aggarwal for Petitioners M ^ 
Dhillon for Advocate General S P Goval 
for Lai Singh for Respondent 
SANDIIA5VALIA J — The point of 
law which has necessitated the reference 
of this Criminal Miscellaneous Applied' 
lion to a Division Bench may be formu* 
lated m the follow mg terms — 

Is this High Court errpowered to re- 
voVe review recall or alter its own 
earlier decision m a Criminal Revision 
and rehear the same’ 

ThA facts which deserve notice for the 
limited purpose of this application may 
now be surveyed By his order dated the 


22nd October 1967 the Executive Magis- 
trate 1st Class Sangrur in proceedings 
under Section 145 Criminal Procedure 
Code held that Karnail Singh and others 
were in possession of the land in dispute 
on the 6th of May 1967 and directed 
the delivery of tne same to them Again t 
this order Lai Singh and others (respon- 
dents in the present Criminal Miscel- 
laneous Application) went up in revision 
to the learned Sessions Judge Sangrur 
who by his order dated 1st April 1968 
made a recommendation to the High 
Court for the acceptance of the revision 
on the basis of the reasons given therein 
It was recommended that the order of 
the learned Magistrate dated the 22n'l 
Octo^r 1967 be set aside and the pos- 
session of the land bi- ordered to bo deli 
vered to Lai Singh and others 

2 The learned Sessions Judge had 
directed that the parties if they so desir‘=‘ 
may appear in the High Court on the 3rd 
May 19C8 However it appears that the 
matter came up before the Registrar on 
the 13th of May 1968 and that none of 
the parties was then present Notices on 
that date were directed to be issued lor 
the 27th May 1968 and all the parties 
were served Some of the respondents 
therein amongst them the present peti- 
tioners m this application namely Sher 
Singh Kartar Singh etc did not put n 
any appearance and consequently on the 
24th July 1968 actual date notices were 
issued to them bv registered Post ackno - 
ledgement due intimating thereby that 
the revision would be heard bv this 
Court on the 3Ut July 1968 On the saic! 
date the revision came up for hearing 
before Jindra Lai J and it was found that 
actual date notices had not come bactc 
duly served The Stale was represented 
through counsel and the recommendation 
was not opposed on its behalf The learn- 
ed Single Judge notices that some remark 
was made that the respondents other 
than the State were no longer interested 
in the matter on account of the Civil hti 
gallon having been compromised in the* 
High Court and consequently on the Ist 
August 1968 when the matter came u- 
before Jindra Lai J he was pleased o- 
pass the following order — 

This revision is reported for accept- 
ance and IS not opposed 

For the reasons given by the learned 
Sessions Judge Sangrur the revision i> 
accepted the order of the learned Magis- 
trate dated the 22nd October 1967 is 
set aside and it is ordered that posses- 
sion of the land which is the subj^’Ct 
matter of the present proceedings be 
debvered to the petitioners-tenants 

3 The present Criminal Miscellaneous 
Application was then moved on behalf of 
Sher -Singh Kartar Singh Charag Smgh 
Suraj Singh and Kapur Singh under 
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Section 561-A, Criminal Procedure Code 
on the 6th August, 1968 It was averred 
therein that the actual date notices issued 
by this Court for appearance to them on 
the 31st July, 1968, were actually dehver- 
•ed to them on the 4th of August, 1958, 
and the reports on the registered covers 
■dated the 31st July, 1968, clearly show 
that none of the present applicants was 
present in the village on that day It was 
further averred that the order dated the 
Ist August, 1968, which was passed with- 
out affording any opportunity of hearing 
to them IS gravely preiudicial to their 
Intel ests and the same be vacated Notice 
of the present application was issued to 
the respondents and accepted on their 
behalf_ by the counsel and meanwhile the 
-of the order dated 1st August, 

1968, was stayed At the hearing of the 
application, it was contended on behalf 
pf Lai Singh etc respondents that there 
3s no poiver m this High Court for a re- 
anew of its earlier order dated the 1st 
August. 1968, and the same having be- 
come final could not now be interfered 
with In view of the importance of the 
pupstion involved. Jindra Lai J, for 
the leasons given in the relevant oider, 

TCfened this case for decision by a larger 
bench and this is how the matter is 
before us 
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of the Andhra Pradesh High Court re- 
ported as AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 (FB) 

P^^^ed on three Single 
Bench nidgments of the Madras High 
Ccurt leported in (1964) 1 Mad LJ 362, 1963 
^ 1966 Mad 163, 

“other Single Bench judgment of 

10 RR ^°Ptt reported as AIR 

1965 Orissa 7 

6. To appreciate the rival contentions 
raised it is necessary to go back to the 
language of the statute as laid down in 
die relevant provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code Reliance Has been placed 
on the language of Section 369, Criminal 
Procedure Code, which is in the follow- 
ing terms — 

"369 Save as otherwise provided by 
this Code or by any other law for the 
time being m force or, in the case of a 
High Court by the Letters Patent or 
other instrument constituting such High 
Court no Court, when it has signed its 
ludgment, shall alter or review the same, 
except to correct a clerical error ” 


4. Mr D. N Aggarwal, learned coun- 
sel for the applicants in this Criminal 
Miscellaneous Application, has relied 
mainly upon the ratio and the reasoning 
of the maiority ludgment in the Full 
■Bench case reported as AIR 1959 All 315 
;FB), and particularly therein on the 
Judgment of Raghubar Dayal J In that 
■oase, the identical point arising in this 
application was m issue and Raghubar 
^ayal and M L Chaturvedi, JJ (O H 
Mootham, C J dissenting) held that the 
■high Court had the power to recall its 
^rlier decision and rehear a Criminal 
Revision and the learned Judges also fur- 
mer sought to classify the conditions and 
tne circumstances which would justify the 
of such an exceptional power 
Mr Aggarwal has also placed reliance .p 
tour decisions of tne pme High Court in 
support of the proposition canvassed by 
bun These are, the Division Bench ludg- 
b-ent in AIR 1948 All 106 and three 
mgle Bench iudgments reported as AIR 
1949 All 176, AIR 1952 All 926 and AIR 
•l9ol All 441 Tv/o Division Benches of 
me Mysore and Patna High Courts have 
uiso been relied upon by the learned 
counsel namely AIR 1963 Mys 326 and 
1962 Pat 417 

reply to the contentions raised 
ua the authorities cited on behalf of the 
applicants, .Mr S P. Goyal, learned coun- 
the private respondents Lai Singh 
ucl others, has relied primarily on the 
•ubservations in the Full Bench iudgment 


It has been contended by Mr S ?. 
Goyal that Section 369, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, applies in terms to the revi- 
sional lunsdiction of the High Court and 
m the alternative it has been argued that 
if that be not so then in any case the 
principle and the doctrine of the finality 
of criminal iudgments enshrined in this 
section IS applicable by analogy to the 
revisional powers also However, the true 
meaning and the exact scope of 
S 369, Cr P. C , is evident when this pro- 
vision is viewed in the context of the 
general scheme of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and the place of this provision 
therein Chapters 20 to 23 of the Code 
deal with different kinds of trials, i e. 
trial of summons cases, warrant cases, 
summary trials and trials before High 
Courts and Courts of Session whilst 
Chapter 24 contains general provisions 
regarding such enquiries and trials 
Chapter 25 prescribes the mode of taking 
and recording evidence and it is there- 
after that Chapter 26, in which Section 
369 finds its place falls and is headed as 
'of the iudgment’. Chapter 27 provides 
for the submission and confirmation of 
the death sentences to the High Court 
whilst the rules relating to execution, 
suspension, remission and commutMion 
of the sentences are to be found in 
Chapters 28 and 29 From this overall 
view of the scheme noticed above, there 
IS hardly any doubt that the provisions of 
the sections contained in Chapter 26 Pur" 
tain only to the iudgments pronounced 
by the trial Court This conclusion finds 
certain assurance from the language ■o 
some of these sections "Thus Section 366, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which is the 
very first section in this Chapter refers to 
"the judgments on every trial in any 
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cnnunal Court of oricmal jurisdiction 
Similarly Section 367 Criminal Procedure 
Code provides what must be contained 
In every such judgment that is to say 
a judgment in any ongmal trial 

7 As to what is the true meaning to 
be attributed to Section 369 Cnminal 
procedure Code particularly in reference 
to the appellate jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 430 Cnminal Procedure Code came 
up for consideration before the Supreme 
Court in the case of U J S Chopra v 
State of Bombay AIR 19a5 SC 633 Their 
Ixirdships of the Supreme Court w'^re 
particularly considenng the rule of the 
finality of criminal judgments in the 
particular context of the provisions of 
Section 439 sub-section (2) and sub-sec 
lion (6) of the Code The whole gamut of 
case law had been considered and discus- 
sed in this authoritative pronouncement 
and the folloiving observations appear m 
the judgment of S R Das J (as he then 
■was) — 

There is mdication in the Code itself 
that the purpose of Section 369 is not to 
prescribe a general rule of finality of all 
judgments of all Cnminal Courts but is 
only to prescribe finality for the judg- 
ment of the tnal Court so far as th<* 
tnal Court is concerned 

It was further laid down — 

Again the rule of finality embodied m 
Section 369 cannot, in terms apply to the 
orders made b> the High Court in cxer 
ase of its revisional junsdiction. for Sec- 
tion 442 of the Code which requires the 
result of the revision proceedings to be 
certified to the Court by which the find- 
ing sentence or order revised was record- 
ed Of parsed refers to it as its * decision 
or order and not judgment ’ 

Mr Goyal has however drawn our 
attention to C'’rtain observations made in 
the judgment of Bhagwati J In the above 
said case which tom from their context 
and read in isolation tend to support the 
contention advanced by him However 
on a clo'er analjsis of the whole case we 
are of the view that some of the observa- 
tions made wnth respect to the competence 
of the High Court to revise or recall the 
orders passed are to be taken in their 
parti'Tilar context of the point for deter 
rmnalion and consideration urged before 
the Supreme Court It is noticeable and 
we do not consider that these observa- 
tions relate at all to the inherent power 
of the High Courts to pass appropriate 
orders to secure the ends of justice even 
If Iho'e orders amount to the reviewing 
or recalling of an earlier order 

8 In any case Section S69 Criminal 
Procedure Code is subject to the other 
provisions of the Code and we see no 
reason why section 439 of the Code and 
Section 561-A embodying the inherent 
powers of the High Court shoiild not Pe 


regarded as such provisions In our view 
Section 439 Cnminal Procedure Code is 
not in term controlled by Section 369 
and in fact the revisional jurisdiction 
under Section 439 must be read as con- 
trolling Section 369 of the Code Further 
support for this view anses from the 
language of Section 424 of the Code of 
Cnmmal Procedure which refers to the 
appellate judgments of the Subordinate 
Courts This is in the following terms — 

* The rules contained in Chapter 26 as 
to the judgment of a Criminal Court of 
onginal junsdiction shall apply so far 
as may be practicable to the judgment 
of any Appellate Court other than a 
High Court 

Provided that unless the Appellate 
Court otherwise directs the accused shall 
not be brought up or required to attend 
to hear judgment delivered ' 

This provision clearly Indicates that 
Section 369 Cnminal Procedure Code 
which IS placed in Chapter 26 of th'=' 
Code had reference only to the judgment 
of a Cnmmal Court of onginal junsdic- 
tion Again the appellate judgments of 
the High Court are expressly excluded 
from the ambit of the provisions of Chap- 
ter 25 of the Cnminal Procedure Code 
Reference may also be made to the provi- 
sions of Section 430 which are 
follows — 

Judgments and orders passed b\ an Ap- 
pellate Court upon appeal shall be final, 
except m the cases provided for In Sec- 
tion 41? and Chapter 32 ” 

The provisions of this section there- 
fore leave one in no manner of doubt 
that the revisional jurisdiction embodied 
in Chapter 32 of the Code Is in no way 
fettered by the rule in Section 430 It 
logically follows therefore that Sec 
tion 430 does not in terms give finality to 
the judgments of a High Court passed in 
the exercise of its revisional jurisdiction 

9 On an overall consideration of the 
relevant statutory provisions we are un- 
able to find any bar whatsoever express 
or implied which would rule out the ap- 
pbcabiUty of the inherent powers of the 
High Courts under S 561-A qua an order 
purporting to be passed under Section 439. 
Criminal Procedure Code It cannot there 
fore be said that the inherent power 
which this Court possesses to review a 
judgment made in the exercise of Its re 
visional jurisdiction relates either to a 
matter covered by a specific provision of 
the Code or that its cxerase would m 
any way be inconsistent with any express 
provisions of the same 

10 It Is also necessary to consider the 
matter on pnndple in its historical back- 
ground as welt Prior to the coming mto- 
froce of the Government of India Art 
1935 the High Courts In India were the 
last and the final Courts of appeal an— 
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revision in its criminal jurisdiction sub- 
ject to the extraordinary powers of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to_ interfere in cases occasionmg a grave 
miscarriage of justice. After the Consti- 
tution of the Federal Court under the 
provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, a very limited jurisdiction in- 
deed in criminal matters was also vested 
m it under Sections 205 and 207 of the 
said Act Subsequent to the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution of India the 
jurisdiction exercised by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and the 
Federal Court have ceased to exist Arti- 
cle 134 of the Constitution of India 
enshrines the special criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in regard to 
crirrunal matters On a consideration of 
this provision it is patent that subject to 
the_ extraordinary jurisdiction under 
Article 134(1) vested in the Supreme 
Court in criminal matters, the High Court 
practically remains the last Court of ap- 
peal and revision That there remains 
en inherent power in the last Court of 
appeal and revision to rectify an error 
which _may creep in seems to be well- 
^cognised, and in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure express recognition of the 
eame principle is also embodied in the 
provisions of Section 561-A of the Code. 


This aspect of the power of a Court of 
mst resort to rehear an issue came up 
for consideration before the Privy Coun- 
in Rajundernarain Rae v. Bijai Govind 
*ingh, (1836) Moo PC 117. In the said 
case an order had been made ex parte 
'^Pon the appearance of the respondents 
alone, for the dismissal of an appeal and 
« appeared that the appellants who were 
infants, under the protection of the 
5 of Wards in India had an agent 
in the matter of appeal who had abscond- 
ed- abandoned the cause. Their Lord- 
-nips rescinded the order of dismissal and 
restored the appeal for rehearing upon 
® ^erms of the appellant’s paying the 
therefor Their Lordships consider- 
ca the powers of the Judicial Committee 
®na also of the House of Lords to direct 
ne rehearing of a case and Lord Broug- 
'^hile dehvering judgment observed 

follows* 


'Whatever, 


. therefore, has been realW 
led in these Courts must stand, 
being no power of re-hearmg for 


, ’vuaif 

bctermini 

..ere beins no power or re-ncaiMjf^ 

“le purpose of changing the jud^ent 
a,n^°.^°ced; nevertheless, if by mispri- 
L ^ in embodying the judgments, errors 
® been introduced, these Courts pos- 
by common law, the same power 
v.^i^b the Courts of Record and Statute 
, e of rectifying the mistakes which 
e crept in The Courts of . EouitV 
a- ^ .‘icirrect the decrees made while they 
the. minutes; when they are complete 
y can only vary them by re-hearmg. 


and when they are signed and enrolled 
they can no longer be re-heard, but they 
must be altered, if at all, by appeal The 
Courts of Law, after the term m which 
the judgments are given, can only alter 
them so as to correct misprisions, a power 
given by the Statutes of Amendment The 
House of Lords exercises a similar power 
of rectifying mistakes made in drawing 
up its own judgments, and this Court 
must possess the same authority. The 
Lords have, however, gone a step further, 
and have corrected mistakes introduced 
through inadvertence in the details of 
judgments; or have supplied mamfest 
defects in order to enable the decrees to 
be enforced, or have added explanatory 
mattei, or have reconciled mconsistenaes ’~ 

It was further observed: — 

"It is impossible to doubt that the in- 
dulgence extended in such cases, is mainly 
owmg to the natural desire prevail- 
ing to prevent irremediable mjus- 
tice being done by a Court of the last 
resort whereby some accident without 
any blame, the party has not been heard, 
and an order has been inadvertently made 
as if the party had been heard ” 


11. In this connection reference may 

ilso be made to the case of the Owners of 
he Vessel Singapore and Owners of the 
Jessel, Hebe. (1866) 1 PC 378,_ wherein 

)ir William Erie delivering the judgment 
if the Judicial Committee observed at 
)age 388 — 

"We do not affirm that there is no com- 
letency in this Court to grant a rehear— 
ng in any case ’’ 

He further said later: — 

"This, however, is a Supreme Court of 
inal appeal, and it is inconsistent with 
he purposes for which such a Tribunal 
ras instituted, that in any case, at the 
iption of the parties who are chssatpfiea 
/ith the conclusion which the Court has- 
rrived at they should be at hberty to 

nplv for a reconsideration of the juag- 

aent upon the point decided thereby 
Jthough it is ivithm the competence of 
he Court to grant a rehearing, 
tig to the authorities cited above, still i- 
oust be a very strong case indeed, ana 

oming evithin the class ^ourt^' 

ollected, that would induce this Court so 

0 interfere,” 

12. This power to grant a 

1 an appropriate case, therefore, o 
bviously fall within the ambit of the m- 

S powers^ of the Court Inherej^t 

ower implies by its very nature a pen er 
,rhich cannot be expressed “ term 

7 hich “ostjeside in a court for^c^^ 

ag the higher and the 

oing justice in court^doss no 

eeing that the aot °f ^ 

SaJed If the words of Lord Cairns in 
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Hodger \ Comptoir D Escompte De Pans 
(1871) 3 PC 465 at p 475 — 

Naw their Lordships are of opinion 
■that one of the first and highest duties of 
^11 Courts IS to take care that the act 
of the Court does no injury to any of the 
Editors and when the expression the act 
of the Court is used it does not mean 
merely the act of the Pnmary Court or 
of any intermediate Court of appeal but 
■“he act of the Court as a whole from 
the lower Court which entertains lum 
Action over the matter up to the highest 
Court which finall\ disposes of the case 
It is the duty of the aggregate of those 
Tribunals if I may use the expression to 
taV e care that no act of the Court In the 
course of the whole of the proceedings 
does an injury to the suitors of the 
Court 

It IS not necessary to multiply autho 
Titles and the proposition seems to bt 
undisputed that the Court of records and 
'he ultimate Courts of appeal and revi 
Sion have inherent powers to act for the 
securing of the ends of justice This very 
principle as regards criminal matters 
laefore the High Court m India is em 
bodied in the provisions of Section 561 A 
cf the Code m the following terms — 
Nothing in this Code shall be deem d 
to limit or affect the inherent power of 
the High Court to make such orders as 
mav be necessary to gue effect to anv 
order under this Code or to prevent 
abu'e of the process of any Court or 
oth®rivi e to secure the ends cf justice 

Th® true «cope of this provision has 
been authoritatively pronounced upon by 
the Supreme Court in Talab Haji Hussain 
s. M'ldhukar Purshottam Mondkar AIR 
10o8 SC 376 In the «aid case their Lord- 
ships of the Supreme Court were con- 
sidering the inherent powers of the High 
Court to cancel the bail granted to a 
person accused of a bailable offence It 
wa^ observed in the course of the ludc- 
ment as follows — 

In prescribing rules of procedure 
legislature undoubtedly attempts to pr - 
V idi for all cases that are likely to ans/’ 
but it IS not possible that any legislative 
enactment dealing with procedure how 
ever carefullv it may be drafted woild 
succeed in providing for all cases that 
may possibly arise in future Lacunae ar® 
sometimes discovered m procedural law 
<ind it is to cover such lacunae and to 
d“al with cases where such lacunae are 
discovered that procedural law invariably 
recognizes the existence of inherent 
po\ er in Courts 

There can thus be no dispute about the 
-scop® ard nature of the inherent power 
•of the High Courts and the extent of its 
exerase 

From the above enunaation of the Itw 


it seems to be very clear that whenevei 
the High Court is satisfied that for the 
aforesaid purposes it should exercise it 
inherent powers not only can it do so bu 
it IS Its duty to exercise it and secure th( 
completion of those purposes 
13 It remains to consider the autho 
Titles cited at the bar A number of deci 
«ions of the Allahabad High Court hav( 
been relied upon by Mr D N Aggarwa 
nnd the first in point of time is a Divisioi 
Bench judgment of the said Court repor* 
ed as AIR 1948 All 106 The BencJ 
in the above said case was constituted bt 
Malik and Raghubar Dayal JJ One Mot 
Lai appellant in that case had been coi' 
victed by a Magistrate for a breach o 
the Hoarding and Profiteering Preven 
lion Ordinance 1948 and sentenced to 1! 
months ngoious imprisonment and to pa^ 
a fine An application for revision t. 
the High Court by the said Moti Lai wa: 
dismissed It was however sub equentl' 
dis-overed that a mandatory provision o 
the law had been overlooked m the tnal 
It was held by the learned Judges tha 
the High Court had power to correct sue) 
an error and to review and alter thi 
earlier judgment even though the revi' 
non had already been decided the pro 
visions of Section 369 were held to be m 
bar to the exercise of such a power An' 
other Single Bench judgment of ♦h* 
Allahabad High Court cited was AIF 
1949 All 176 where an application wt 
made for the rehearing of an appcj 
which had already been dismissed by thi 
High Court From the facts it appear 
that the Court had directed that the ap 
peal be heard on 5th June 1948 but bj 
mistake it was placed on the list on th( 
25th of June 1948 and the learned coun 
sel being unaware of this fact did not ap- 
pear and the appellant was not also heard 
The High Court directed that the ord®! 
pas cd on the 25th of June 1948 be ev' 
aside and the appeal be reheard and i< 
was held that the Court had power tc 
make such an order under the provision? 
of S 561-A of the Code In AIR 19ol 
All 441 Agarwala J held that under the 
provisions of Section 561-A the High 
Court had the power to review and modi- 
fy an earlier ordc” passed on an erro 
neous assumption In AIR 1952 All 926 
the revision petition was dismis cd for 
default the Court being under the mij- 
apprehension that no medical certificate 
of the applicant or illness slip of counsel 
was filed while in fact both were on the 
record It was held that under Sectii-n 
561 A of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
the High Court had the power to review 
the earlier order and restore the case fur 
hearing It was observed as follows — 

No distinction has been made in See 
tion 561-A or m the decided case between 
the prints of fact and the points of law- 
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where ex faae order passed by a Court is 
factually wrong and it has been passed 
under a misapprehension of facts I am 
of opinion that the provisions of Section 
561-A, Criminal Procedure Code can be 
applied and the order can be revised ” 

The authoritative pronouncement how- 
-ever, on the identical point which is 
before us is the maiority judgment pre- 
pared by Raghubar Dayal and L 
Chaturvedi JJ. (Mootham C J. dissenting) 
in AIR 1959 All 315 (FB) In this autho- 
nty the learned Judges who have deli- 
vered separate judgments have exhaus- 
tively considered the whole case law on 
the point and have then come to the 
conclusion that the High Court has an 
inherent power to revoke, rewew, recaJ 
or alter its earlier decision in a criminal 
revision and to rehear the same 
14. The Mysore High Court has also 
affirmed the view of the law enunciated 
by the Allahabad High Court AIR 1983 
Hys 326, a Division Bench of the said 
High Court consisting of K. S Hegae 
and Ahmad Ah Khan JJ considered tne 
inherent powers of the High Court to 
alter or review its appellate judgment 
On a consideration of the authorities, tw 
'lew expressed by the majority m AIK 
1939 All 315 (FB) was affirmed and it 
Was observed as follows by K. S. Hegde 

. “If the Criminal Courts had no inherent 
jurisdiction to alter or review their _tu^- 
®ients there was no need to prohibit the 
exercise of that power by enacting sec- 
lion 369 as well as Section 424 The Le^s- 
iature would not have prohibited the 
exercise of a non-existing power. The 
Legislature while wisely, if I may say so 

^th respect, prohibited the _ subordinate 
yourts from altering or revie\ving them 
Wdgments left the field clear to the High 
Court because any error or mistake com- 
tnitted fav the Subordinate Courts can he 
corrected' by the High Court either oy 
exercising its revisional powers or by 
exercising its power of supermtendence 
-under Article 227 of the Constitution 
“Ut^ such remedies aie not available a» 
■Against any errors or mistakes that may 
committed by the High Court There- 
I am of the opinion that the Hiu 
^urt has inherent power to alter o 
^'hew its appellate judgments”. 
t-AIR 1902 Pat 417 is also a Division 

authority which affirmed the wew 

'll, High Court under Section 56L"" 
I power to set aside an appellate luog- 
order the rehearing of the sanie. 
Ihe said case the name of the counse 
^bearing in the criminal appeal^ was 
from the daily list through ina<L 
of the office of the High Court 
l-nr!' result that the counsel could not 
about the appeal having been post- 
, ^ hearing and the appeal was dis 
^S^Cti.LJ IS. 


missed wdthout being heard. It was held 
that the order dismissing the appeal was 
a judgment rendered without any oppor- 
tunity being given to the appellant or his 
advocate within the meaning of Section 
421 and was liable to he set aside and the 
appeal could be ordered to be reheard in 
exercise of innerent powers under Sec- 
tion 561-A 

15. A contrary view, however, has 
been taken in AIR 1962 Andh Pra 479 
(FB) which IS a Full Bench judgment of 
the said Court and has been relied upon 
by Mr. S P. Goyal. This is a case per- 
taining to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the High Court It is noticeable that the 
learned Judges were directly considering 
the distmction between lack of inherent 
jurisdiction and illegal or irregular exer- 
cise of the same Nevertheless there are 
clear observations supporting the con- 
trary view and the learned Judges dis- 
sented from the majority view of 
Naram’s case, AIR 1959 All 315 (FB) 
It IS noticeable however, that even m 
this authontv an exception was made in 
regard to cases where there has been de- 
fault of appearance. It was held that the 
High Court has no inherent power to al- 
ter or review its own judgment except in 
cases where it was passed without 
diction or in default of appearance, that 
IS, without affordmg an opportunity lO 
the accused to appear. Reliance was also 
placed on three Single Bench jud^ents 
of the Madras High 
C Lakshmana Iyer v Pubbi Setti pth- 

amma, (1964) 1 ^^d ^ 

Kunhamed Kutti J. held that there is no 
inherent power in the High Court ^Iter 
or review its own judgments m a cnmi 
na1 else In this case a criminal revision 
hfd been disposed of by the High Court 
rn merits in the absence of the petitioner 
and his Advocate. From the short judg- 
mL in the case it appears that an oppor- 
tunity had been fully given to the par^y 

and his counsel and the case rem^ed 

on^the list for some wi 

-SLr r "the™cfrc=aS^^^^^^ 

held that thga « ^ 
fication to set^ ^ rpufe rase aPPS^rs to 

re’^'iayd'priSdy on'its o'- 
the point of law does not see 

SfJ ll3"KALamTh3dthat theta was 
MeKowet to alter 
judgment signed by it m v 
tirovisions of Section that the said 

of Cnminal t^S^hon 439 

Lordships of Supreme 

^55 SC 633, which of the 

Sd respecHuUr differ from 
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this enunaation of the law Reliance was 
also placed on a Single Bench judgment 
of the Onssa High Court m AIR 1965 
Orissa 7 This is a Single Bench decision 
by R L. Narasimhan C J wherein teh 
ance pnmanly has been placed on U J 
S Chopras case AIR 1955 SC 633 We 
have already referred to this authority of 
the Supreme Court and have expressed 
a view that the pronouncement therein 
does not in any way debar the exercise 
of inherent powers under Section S61-A 
for the purposes of reviewing an order 
passed m its revisional jurisdiction by the 
High Court In 1963 (2) Cn U 224 
(Mad) Sadasivam J held that the High 
Court has in exercise of its inherent 
powers no right to set aside its own 
judgment on the ground that it is erro- 
neous m law and facts It is noticeable, 
however that even in this authority i 
notable exception is recognised namely 
in cases where earlier decision has be<“n 
passed without jurisdiction or In default 
of appearance without an adjudication on 
merits:. 

16 On a close and considered analysis 
of the authorities cited at the bar ws 
fully accept and adopt the principle and 
the enunciation of the law by the majo- 
rity judgment in Baj Harauis case AIR 
1959 AU 315 (FB) and endorsed in AIR 
1963 Mys 336 It is noticeable that in the 
Mysore case the Full Bench of Andhra 
Pradesh High Court in Devireddi Kagi 
Reddis case AIR 1962 Aadh Pra 479 
(F6) has been fully considered and dis- 
sented from We are also in agreement 
with the law as laid down m Ramballabh 
Jhas case AIR 1962 Fat 417 and with 
respect we are unable to agree with the 
reasomng or the enunciation of the law 
as laid in Devireddi Sagi Reddia case 
AIR 19G2 Andh Pra 479 (FB) and the 
Single Bench authorities of the Madras 
«md. ♦he.. Hinb. 's^«L Wnwv 

us We are therefore of the vt^w that 
the High Court In its inherent powers is 
fully empowered to revoke review or 
recall and alter its own earlier decision 
in a cnrmnal revision and to rehear the 
same It is to be reiterated that the ar 
cumstances fn which these powers can be 
exerci'ed necessarily v ould be excep- 
tional ones which would lead the Court 
to review that the exercise oI the same 
IS necessary to conform to the three con- 
ditions mentioned m Section 561-A of the 
Code 

17 Lastly an argument advanced by 
Mr Goyal must also be noticed in passing 
It has been strenuously contended that 
under the provisions of Section 440 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code in the exerdse 
of the revisional junsdictien no party h« 
any right to be heard either personally 
«r by uleader and the High Court Is em- 
fowered if It so desires to decide withoat 
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giving such a hearing It Is however, 
noticeable in the present case that it wa» 
not at all a matter m which the High 
Court had chosen to proceed under tto 
provisions of Section 440 At the tune of 
admission, notice had been issued to both 
the parties on the 13th of May 1968 
Again actual date notices were issued on 
the 24th of July 1968 directing that the 
case would be listed on the 31st of July 
1968 It IS the admitted case of the 
parties that the respondents in the ongi 
nal criminal revision were not in fact 
served prior to that and that the said 
notices were actually delivered to them 
on the 4th of August 1968 that is after 
the hearing of the petition and the ded* 
Sion thereon. In view of this factual 
position this argument based on Section 
440 obviously is not well conceived, 

18 Mr N S Chhacbhi. the learned 
counsel appearing for the respondent 
State of Punjab has reiterated the sub- 
missions advanced on behalf of the appli- 
cant by Mr D N Aggarwal He has sub- 
mitted that particularly on the facts of 
the present case the earber order which 
has been passed without affording the 
appbeant an opportunity to be heard 
should be set aside and the matter diould 
be reheard on merits 

19 This criminal miscellaneous appbes* 
tion therefore succeeds and is allowed 
The case should now go bade to ti« 
learned Single Judge for decision on 
merits 

20 SAMSHER BAHADUR J — Tb« 
ultima ratio of judicial process undoubted- 
ly resides in the highest tnbunal of the 
land and If the finality m a cnminal 
judgment envisaged in Section 369 Code 
of Cnmmal Procedure Is to be attached 
to the High Court as vrall Its supremaej 
cannot be p-eserved In the authontiej 
as al'o the relevant statutory provisions 

both of which have been fuuy and elabo 
ralely discussed by Sandhawaba J., th 
power of the High Court to rectify am 
amend accidental and inadvertent error, 
is maintained While the order of judg 
ment of an original Court or even a Cour 
of appeal can be set right If so needed bj 
a superior tnbunal the inherent power 
alone can enable a High Court to do like 
wise Only the clearest language of i 
statute can deprive the High Court o 
this useful and necessary adjunct of judl 
cial power 

21 I agree entirely with the reason- 
ing and Conclusion of my learned brother 
Appbcation allowed 
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(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
NARASIMHAM. J. 

Public Prosecutor, Petitioner v. Malla 
Rama Rao, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 756 of 1966, D/- 
16-4-1968 


Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954), S. 13 (5) — Prosecution for sale of 
adulterated food — Report of the Public 
Analyst on record — Prosecution cannot 
fail solely because Public Analyst was not 
examined — (Evidence Act (1872), S. 45 

— Food adulteration case — Public Ana- 
lyst, report of — Special rule of evidence) 

- AIR 1966 SC 128, Foil. (Para 6) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1966) AIR 1966 SC 128 (V. 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 106, Mangal Das 
Raghavji v. State of Maharashtra 5 
M A. Gangadharrao Addl. Pubhc Pro- 
secutor, for Appellant; S V Kondapi, for 
Respondent 

JUDGMENT: This is an appeal against 
the acquittal of the accused in CC 209 of 
1965 on the file of the Munsif -Magistrate. 
Visakhapatnam. of an offence of the sale 
of adulterated curd to the Food Inspec- 
tor, punishable under section 16_ (1) of 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 
1954 (Central Act 37 of 1954), hereinafter 
to be referred to as the Act 


2. The facts of the case were that the 
accused was a regular curd vendor and 
known as such to the Food Inspector. Vis- 
akhapatnam Municipality, P. W. 1 On 23- 
5-1965 at 10-15 'am. he 
aaw the accused at Door No 13-9-18 
.in Dandu Bazaar Road, carrying buf- 
falo curd in two aluminium vessels He 
stopped him and tested the said curd and 
suspected it to be adulterated He called 
the residents of the house, P. W 2 and 
another, to be mediators and purenaseu 
3/4 seer of the said curd paying 
cused 19 paise and obtained Ex P. ^ 
receipt He then served on the accused 
-Form 6 notice, duplicate copy of wnic 
i?Ex. P 5 Then, he put the curd pur- 
chased in three clean dry bottles, scale 
and labelled them after adding 16 drops 
nf Formalin to each of the bottles. H 
gave one such bottle to the accused. « 
inen seized the Aluminium vessels^ wtn 
bie remaining curd under the mediators 
report. Ex. P 6. He forwarded one or 
rbe sample bottles to the Public Analyse 
He received the report. Ex P. 8, that t 
saniple contained -80% of^ 

'vater and was therefore adulterated H 
rhen initiated proceedings against tne 

cused 


-3. At the trial, P. Ws 1 and 2 depos 
^ to the facts of the case and the d^ 
^nts, E xs P4, P.’S- P6 and P7 
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accused, when questioned under Sec- 
tion 342, Cn. P. C. denied the sale of 
curd. He demed that he received the 
sample bottle. He said that he did not 
know anything about the Public Analyst’s 
report. He pleaded not guilty to the 
offence of selling adulterated curd. 

4. The Magistrate, who tried the ac- 
cused, believed the prosecution case and 
disbelieved the accused’s plea in defence 
But he rejected the report of the Pubhc 
Analyst m the view that the Pubhc 
Analyst was not examined. He held that 
the prosecution did not prove the guilt 
of the accused beyond doubt. 


5. The learned Public Prosecutor has 
contended that the Magistrate has dis- 
regarded the special rule of evidence 
enacted under section 13 (5) of the Act, 
and that the view of the Magistrate is 
also contrary to what was expressed in 
Mangaldas Raghavi'i v. State of Maha- 
rashtra, AIR 1966 SC 128, that the prosecu. 
tion would not fail solely on the ground 
that the Public Analyst had not been cal- 
led in the case 

6. There can be no doubt that hav- 
'ing accepted the prosecution case, the 

Magistrate disregarded the specific rule 
of evidence enacted under section 13 (5) 
of the Act and deemed it necessary that 
the Public Analyst be examined m this 
case These views are clearly unsupport- 
able. On going through the evidence, I 
have no doubt that the prosecution has 
established that the accused sold adul- 
terated curd 


7. Ex. P 8 is the report of the Analyst 
vhich also states that the sample was 
^reserved with Formalin and that no 
•hange had taken .place in the article 
ince purchase that would interfere with 
he analysis It is wrong therefore to 
jresume that the article of food was not 
it for analysis when the Pubhc 
inducted the analysis and sent the 

8. The accused’s denial of sale of cu^ 
:annot be accepted as true as against the 
:redible evidence to the contrary. 

9 The acquittal of the accused is 
hemfom set'aside and the accuse^,^! 
lonvicted under section (D and sec 
ion 7 read OTth section 2 (1) d) ot me 
Prevention of Food or in 

ind sentenced to a fine of 

lefault to rigorous imprisonment forthme 

nonths Time for payment of fme one 
nonth. , I Appeal allowed. 
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1570 Cri L J 27C (Vol 76 C N 59) 
(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
KONDAIAH J 

Public Prosecutor Appellant v Jandh- 
>ala Pullanima and others Respondents 
Criminal Appeal No 538 of 1966 D/ 

9 10-1968 

(A) Stamp Duty — Stamp Act (1899), 
S C2 (1) (b) — Onus in proceeding 
under S 62 (1) (b) — Question of 

nature of document — Criminal court 
has jurisdiction to go into that Ques- 
tion in such proceeding on a considera- 
tion of recitals and other material on 
record (Evidence Act (1872) Ss 101 
to 104) 

In a proceeding under Section 62 (1) 
(b) of the Stamp Act the onus is on the 
prosecution to prove all the requisites of 
the offence under that section The cri- 
minal court has in such a proceeding th<* 
jurisdiction to go into the question of the 
nature of the document in issue on a 
consideration of the reatals and other 
matenal on record (Paras 8 and 17) 
Section 62 (1) (b) clearly indicates that 
it IS the duty of the prosecution to prove 
beyond reasonable doubt that the accus 
ed had executed or signed the document 
in question chargeable to stamp duty but 
the same was not duly stamped Unless 
and until all the ingredients of the sec- 
tion have been established by the pro- 
secution, its penal provisions are not at 
tracted (Para 8) 

When the accused m a proceeding under 
Section 62 (1) (b) has not preferred any 
revision to the Soard of Revenue against 
the order of the authority under the Act 
on the question of the nature of 
the document it cannot be said that 
that question cannot be gone into 
'once again by the cnmmal court 
in that proceeding as the decision 
of that authority had been allowed to 
become final The finding and adjudica 
tion of that authority are final only in 
'so far as the applicability of the provi- 
sions of the Act. 13 concerned but it can- 
not be said in view of the expressions 
instrument chargeable with duty with 
out the same being duly stamped in that 
section that that question cannot be gone 
into by the criminal court in such a pro- 
ceeding (Para 9) 

Further the object of the enquiry 
relating to the nature of a document 
sough! to be registered by the authority 
under the Act is to fix the requisite quan 
turn of stamp duty payable thereon 
whereas the intendment of launching cri- 
minal prosecution is to punish the accus- 
ed for the contravention of S 62 Hence 
the findings as to the nature of the docu 
ment and the requisite stamp duty pay- 
able lhereomgrven_byJhe_autl^^ 

LL/JII/F936/68/JRM/P 
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by no stretch ' of reasoning be said to 
be conclusive and binding on the cnmi 
nal court in a proceeding under S 62. 
although they are allowed to become 
final Where the stamp duty decided up- 
on the authority is not in the e>e of law 
duly coargeable that decision is not a 
valid decision in the eye of Jaw and can 
be Ignored by the cnimna} court lor 
criminal prosecutions The accused is 
always entitled to show that the ingre- 
dients of Section 62 (1) have not been 
made out beyond reasonable doubt The 
cnmmal court thus in a proceeding under 
Section 62 has ample jurisdiction and 
power to go into and decide on a con 
sideration of the recitals of the document 
as well as the other material on record 
the questions as to the nature of the docu- 
ment the stamp duty chargeable and 
whether the deficit duty claimed is 
chargeable AIR 1934 All 201 and AIR 
1937 All 190 Rel on AIR 1937 Mad 291 
and AIR 1963 SC 274 and AIR 19o9 Andh 
Pra 207 (FB) and (1967) 2 An WR 157 and 
AIR 1966 SC 1029 Ref (Para 17) 

(B) Stamp Duty — Stamp Act (1899) 
Sections 5 and 62 and Sch 1 Arti 
clc 58 — Nature of document— Detw 
mination — Evidence — Document m 
respect of lands styled as dakhaV — 
Document executed partly due to love 
and affection towards vendees and part 
ly for expenses incurred by vendees in 
respect of Ibcir archakatwara service and 
'paditharamulu —Document is only port- 
ly sole deed and parllv settlement deed 
— Vendees made co accused with vendor 
in proceeding under S 62 — Petition fd 
cd by vendees in enquiry before autho- 
rity under Act for fixing stamp duty pay 
ble on that document — Such petition 
IS not inadmissible in such proceeding by 
virtue of S 92 Evidence Act — (Evidence 
Act (1872) S 92) 

Where a document in respect of lands 
styled dakhal has been executed part 
ly due to love and affection towards the 
vendees and partly for expenses incurr- 
ed by the vendees in respect of their 
archakatwam service and for 'padithara- 
roulu such a document is only partly a 
sale deed and partly settlement deed. 
Where the vendees are made co accused 
with the vendor in a proceeding under 
S 62 of the Stamp Act a petition filed 
by the vendees in an enquiry before the 
authority under the Act for delerminmg 
the nature of the document and for fix- 
ing the stamp duty payable thereon « 
not inadmissible in such proceeding bv 
virtue of S 92 of the Evidence Act 

(Para 18) 

To determine whether the document m 
question is a deed of settlement 
partly a deed of sale and partly a deed 
of settlement the court in a proceeding 
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under S. 62 against the vendor and ven- 
dees, can look into the very recitals of 
the document as primary evidence and 
die other materials available on record 
It cannot be said that the evidence other 
than the recitals of the document is m- 
admissible. as the same is hit by S. 92 
Evidence Act Though the document is 
styled 'dakhal’, when it has been execut- 
ed partly due to love and affection to- 
wards the vendees and partly in consi- 
deration of the expenses incurred by the 
vendees in respect of their archakatwam 
service and for 'paditharamulu’, on read- 
mg the entire document it is clear that 
it IS not a simple deed of settlement 
executed without any consideration ex- 
cept love and affection. It is only part- 
ly a sale deed and partly a settlement 
deed. (Para 18) 

In such a proceeding against the ven- 
dor and vendees, the vendees are not ac- 
comphces but are co-accused along with 
the vendor. As such, a petition filed by 
the vendees in an enquiry before the au- 
thority under the Act for determinmg the 
nature of the document and for fixing 
the stamp duty payable thereon, is not 
inadmissible in such proceeding by virtue 
of S 92, Evidence Act (Para 18) 

(C) Stamp Duty — Stamp Act (1899), 
Sections 62 (1)' (b) and 5 — Offence 

— Document in respect of lands styl- 
ed 'dakhal' — Document registered as 
settlement deed — Document however 
shown to be only partly sale deed 
and partly settlement deed — Deficit 
stamp dut.y and penalty not paid 
Vendor and vendees proceeded 
nnder Section 62 (1) (b)— Prosecution m 
such a case has established beyond reason- 
nhle doubt the requisite ingredients of S. 62 
(1) (b) — Document executed by vendor 
°nly — He jg jicnce liable imder that 
non — Document neither executed by 
''endees nor signed by them in any capa- 
'^dy other than that of a witness — 

Cannot be convicted under S. 62 (1) (b)* 

(Para 19) 

„ (D) Stamp Duty — Stamp Act (1899), 
b. 62 (1) (b) — Sentence — Sufficiency 
"document registered as settlement deed 
■^Document however partly a sale deed 
s^d partly settlement deed — Document 
xccuted by vendor — Offence taking place 
about nine years prior to proceeding 
“bacr S, 62 (1) (b) against vendor — Ac- 
cused-vendor old lady — Hence fine of 
«s. 50 gjj^g of justice. 

(Para 2U) 

Referred: Chronological Paras 

1967-2 Andh WR 157=1967 
Mad LJ (Cri) 681, Public Prosecu- 

Mukh Singh ^ 

1966 SC 1089 (V 53) = 
t966-2SCR 229, Venkataraman & Co 
/iQsnw of Madras a c\ 

U9d9) air 1959 Andh Pra 207 (V 46) - 


1959-1 Andh WR 119, (FB) Public 
Prosecutor v. Bhavagadda Thim- 
miah 
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mian 

(1953) AIR 1953 SC 274 (V 40) = 

1953-1 Mad LJ 739 = 1953 Cn 
LJ 1105, Poppatlal Shah v State 
of Madras 12 

(1937) AIR 1937 All 190 (V 24) = 

37 Cri LJ 597, Imam B^sh v. 
Emperor 16 

(1937) AIR 1937 Mad 291 (V 24) = 

1937-1 Mad LJ 274 = 38 Cn LJ 
464, Ramaswami Aiyangar v. Siva- 
kasi Mumcipality 11 

(1934) AIR 1934 All 201 (V 21) = 

35 Cn LJ 1132, Raghubar Dayal 
V. Emperor 16 

Addl Public Prosecutor, for Appellant, 
E Subrahmanyam, for Respondents 
JUDGMENT: This appeal by the Public 
Prosecutor on behalf of the_ State of 
Andhra Pradesh is from the judgment of 
the Judicial Second Class Magistrate, 
Kowur in C C No 2074/65, acQuittin^ 
the accused of the charge under S. 62 (1) 
(b) of the Indian Stamp Act, holding that 
the document Ex P-1 appears to be a 
settlement deed but not a sale , , 

2. The brief and material facts tnat 
gave rise to this appeal lie _ in a short 
compass A-1 and her son-in-law had 
executed Ex P-1 on 12-12-1959 purport- 
ed to be a 'dakhal' or settlement deed in 
respect of schedule lands relating to the 
hereditary archakatwam service. 

of accused 2 & 3 for a sum of Rupees 
7 000/- and got the document ^gistoed 
at Kowur before P W 3, the then Sub- 
Registrar, on payment of stamp duty of 
Rs 105/- P W. 3. considermg that the 
document in question, was a 
action, partly a sale and Partly a settle 
ment within the meaning of Section J 
S ?he Indian Stamp Act. had referred 
the matter for clarification to the ften 
District Registrar, who Passed an o^er 
of adjudication on May 7. 1960. ho^K 
that the document was Partly a de^ of 
^ f nartlv a deed of settlement and 

%n/l Thereafter, the accused 1 to 3 

Rs. 50/- towards penalty As 
has not been paid by “e accuse^^^ 

4 the present District ^ +i,a Indian 

Lte Lthm the 

Stamp Act. Sn Stamp Act 

Section 70 7 lofis The present 

m Ex P-9 dated 31-7-196»- ^tne^^P 

complaint has been order of P- 

Magistrate pursuant to the orae 

W 4 under Ex P. 9 j 

3. The prosecution exammed P ^ 

to 4 in sup^rt District Regis- 

D D. C in the office of the iJis^ 

i^ar, filed and proved Exs t 
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P W 2 a document writer is the scnbe 
of Ex. P 1 P W 3 IS the then Sub-Regis- 
trar of K.owur who registered Ex P-1 
and P W 4 is the District Registrar 
West Godavan who sanctioned prosecu 
tion of the accused 1 to 3 
4 The plea of the accused is one of 
not guilty 

3 The trial Magistrate on a consi- 
deration of the recitals in Ex P-1 and 
the other material on record came to 
the conclusion that the document appears 
to be of a settlement rather than a sale 
and the stamp duty of Rupees 105/ paid 
thereon was correct,.-and acquitted the 
accused Hence this appeal. 

6 The learned Public Prosecutor con- 
tended that the order of the Court below 
is erroneous illegal and untenable and in 
any event the trial Magistrate is not 
Competent to go into the question whe 
ther the document Ex P-1 was a deed 
of settlement or sale as the competent 
authority under the statute had already 
adjudicated upon that question Shn 
Subrahmamam appeanng for the accus- 
ed contended contra 

7 On the facts and in the arcums 
tances the points that arise for detenni 
nation are 

1) Whether a Crunmal Court is com- 
petent end has jurisdiction m a proceed 
mg under Section 62 (1) (b) of the Indian 
Stamp Act to go into the question of 
the nature of a document on a considera- 
tion of the recitals and other matenal on 
record’ 

2) Whether the order of acquittal in 
the present case is liable to be set aside 
on merits’ 

8 For a proper appreciation of the 
point No 1 it is necessary and relevant 
at tlus stage to consider the scope and 
application of the provisions of S 62 (1) 
(b> of the Indian Stamp Act (hereinafter 
referred to as the Actl which read thus 

Ajiy Persian 

^^se than as a witness any other instni 
ment chargeable with duty without the 
same being duly stamped shall for every 
such offence be punishable with fine 
which may extend to live hundred 
rupees ” 

A reading of the section clearly indicates 
that the prosecution has a duty to prove 
bejond reasonable doubt that the accus- 
ed person or persons have executed or 
signed the document In question charge- 
able to stamp dut\ but the same was not 
duH stamped Unless and until the in 
gredients of section 62 (1) (b) of the Act 
hav e been established by the prosecution, 
the penal provisions of that section are 
not attract^ It is the cardinal and esta- 
blished pnnapleof cnnunal junspnidence 
that the burden is admittedly on the 
prosecution to prove all the requisite in- 
gredients of the offence punishable under 
section 62 (1) (b) m a prosecution launch 


ed against the accused persons It has to 
be examined how far the prosecution has 
discharged the onus m the present case 
9 It is sought to be argued by the 
learned Public Prosecutor that the then 
Distnct Registrar the competent autho 
nty on the matter being referred to him 
by P W 3 the Sub-Registrar had al 
ready adjudicated upon the nature of the 
document in question as one of sale as 
well as settlement requiring an addi- 
tional stamp duty of Rs 360/- after due 
enquiry and hence the question relat 
Ing to the nature of the document and 
the stamp duty payable cannot be gone 
into once again by the criminal court in 
this proceeding as the decision of the 
District Registrar was allowed to become 
final No doubt the accused did not pre 
fer any revision petition to the Board of 
Revenue against the orders of the Dis- 
trict Registrar who acted in the capaaty 
of Collector within the meaning of the 
Act but I am unable to agree with the 
contention of the learned Public Prosecu- 
tor that the cnnunal Court has no iuns 
diction m this proceeding to go into the 
nature of the document and the due and 
proper stamp duty payable by the par- 
ties on a consideration of the material 
on record I am of opinion that the find 
ing of the Distnct Registrar and his 
adjudication on the reference made by 
the Sub Registrar are final only in so 
far as applicability of the provisions of 
the Act )s concerned but it cannot be 
said in view of the expression 'uistru 
ment chargeable with duty without the 
same being duly stamped m Section 62 
(1) of the Act that the same cannot be 
gone into by the criminal Court m this 
proceeding 

10 No direct authonty on this point 

ansing under the Act haa been cited 
before me I shall presently consider 
acvTO? atielw? iVTiJA” ji’xs.dA’’ ar- 

cums'ances under District Muracipalities 
Act and Sales Tax Act 

11 In Ramaswami Aiyangar v Siva- 
kasi Municipality (1937) I Mad LJ 274 

(AIR 1937 Mad 291) while considering 
the question whether it is open to the 
accused in a prosecution under R 30 cl 2 
of Sch 4 of the District Municipalities 
Act to plead that the tax Is not leviable 
Venkataramana Rao J speaWng for the 
Bench at page 278 ruled 

We are therefore clearly of the opin- 
ion that it 13 incumbent upon the pro- 
secution to establish affirmatively that 
the profession tax was legally leviable 
from the accused and It is also open to 
the accused to plead and prove that he 
is not liable to pay the tax and there- 
for he is not liable to be prosecuted under 
Rule 30 Clause 2 of Sch, 4 of the District 
Mumapalities Act ’ 
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Ultiinatdy, the conviction and the sen- 
tence were quashed and the accused was 
acquitted. 

12. In Poppatlal Shah v. State of 
Madras (1953) 1 Mad LJ 739 = (AIR 1953 
SC 274) the Supreme Court, holding that 
the transaction in question was a sale 
outside the province of Madras which did 
■not require any payment of sales tax 
thereon, acquitted the accused allowmg 
the appeal, finding that the conviction of 
an assessee for an offence under section 
15 of the Madras General Sales Tax Act 
in respect of such illegal assessment was 
unsustainable. In that case, the assess- 
ment was completed before December 
1947, i a , prior to the amendment of the 
Act where the words "tax due” in sec- 
tion 15 were in existence instead of the 
words "any tax assessed” as a result of 
the amendment. 

13. The Full Bench decision of this 
Court m Public Prosecutor v. Bha'vigadda 
Thimmaiah, (1959) 1 Andh WR 119= (AIR 
1959 Andh Pra 207 (FB) sought to be reli- 
ed upon by the Public Prosecutor was a 
c^e, where their Lordships had to con- 
sider the expression "any tax assessed 
him under this Act” in Section 15 (b) 
ef the Madras General Sales Tax Act 
subsequent to amendment. The following 
passage m that Full Bench decision at 
page 132 lends support to the plea of Sn 
Subrahmanyam in the present case: 

"Cases which enunciate the principle 
ihat before an accused could be comuCT- 
-ed for non-payment of taxes, one of tne 
'essential ingredients of the offence, name- 
ly, the habihty to pay should be made 
out, turn on the language of the onac - 
luents, namely "taxes due”. That ei^ 
■Pression lends itself to the inte^reta^n 
■taxes la-wfully due and payable, f 
^port of the words "tax assessed under 
the Act” is different. They only connote 
^at an assessment in fact has been ui^ , • 
There is no warrant for hnporting- 
words "lawfully or legally a^essed into 
the section We are of opinion that uie 
'Clause "any tax assessed on him .unaer 
this Act” in Section 15 (b) cannot have 
•that implication ” , . . 

„ 14- In a recent Bench decision of tms 
’Court in Pubhc Prosecutor v. 

^1967) 2 Andh WR 157, it was held that 
'the non-ser-vice of a notice ™der 
^on (4) of Section 14 
■Pradesh General Sales Tax Act t 
-cause why the original order of assess 
ouent should not be re-opened on any 
■of the accused before the o’^der 
•assessment, invalidated the very re 
Ptent which was found to be ..pa 

’’^oid, when the accused were Prose'^p^ 
■^der Section 30 (1) (a) Houbt 

f^h General Sales Tax Act dou . 

^ assessment was allowed _ to , 

'Snal under .the Act. but their Lordships 
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have held that m the eye of law, the 
assessment made without serving the sta- 
tutory notice was no assessment at all, 
the vahdity of which can be questioned' 
in a prosecution sought to be launched 
under section 30 (1) (a) of the said Act. 

15. In Venkataraman & Co v. State 
of Madras, AIR 1966 SC 1089, their Lord- 
ships of the Supreme Court have held 
that a civil Court has ]urisdiction to ques- 
tion the assessment which was made out- 
side the provisions of the Madras Gene- 
ral Sales Tax Act 

16. In Raghubar Dayal v Emperor, 
AIR 1934 All 201. while considering the 
vahdity of the conviction under S 62 of 
the Stamp Act read with Section 109, 

I P C, it was held, on a consideration 
of the documents and the recitals therein, 
that they were merely memoranda of the 
sale of goods entitled for exemption from 
stamp duty under Art 5,_ Exemption (a) 
and not conveyance ivithin the meaning 
of Art 23, and the conviction was set 
aside as unsustainable The same view 
has been reiterated by the iUlahabad 
High Court in Imam Baksh y Emperor, 
AIR 1937 All 190 In the aforesaid two 
cases, the documents were considered anU 
finally adiudicated upon by the criminal 
Court as to the nature of the same and 
the lequisite stamp duty due and PayaWe 
by the parties for the execution of the 
same I am unable to agree with 
contention of tl’e 

these decisions of the Allahabad tiign 

Court can have no application to t 
facts of the present case, as no adjudica 
tion by the competent authority under 
ihe statute was made in those cases 

17 The obiect and purpose of the em 
niiirv relating to the nature of the docu- 
SsSght to be registered by the com- 

S'sSmP ^ “Se %yable thereon 

lefeS^he>,eot end 

launching sanction against 

obtaining ^^^^^f'l^unish such persons for 
any persons is P ,. , them m con- 
the offences committed by ko of the' 

duty duly payable thereon by tne 

ed authority uP^^r the ^ 
stretch of o^^rcriminal Court] 

elusive and Section 62 of thel 

in a proceeding unde , , become 

Act, although fhp''^.F®„DDlicability of the 
fmal in so far as the of the 

provisions of, concerned Where 
competent the statute was 

‘’’ol rS'STo ™ 

S “d't:T=7riSfc 
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or where the starop duty decided upon by 
the competent authority was not in the 
eye of law duly chargeable I have no 
hesitation to hold that the decision or 
adjudication by the concerned authority 
under the Act was not a valid deasion 
in the eye of law and can be ignored by 
the criminal Court for the purpose of the 
criminal prosecution The accused person 
IS alv ai s entitled to prove that the ingre- 
dients of Section 62 (1) have not been 
made out beyond reasonable doubt there 
by entitling him for an acquittal Hence 
the accused in the present case are en 
titled to raise the plea that the document 
in quesPon was not a sale but only a set- 
tlement and the stamp duty duly charge- 
able thereon has in fact been paid pro 
perly and the alleged defiat stamp duty 
of Rs 360/- was duly not chargeable 
within the provisions of Section 62 (1) 
of the Act and the criminal Court m this 
enquiry has ample jurisdiction and power 
to go into those quesPons and decide the 
same on a consideration of the recitals of 
the document as well as the other mate 
nal on record 

18 There remains the question as to 
whetner £x P 1 is a deed of settlement 
on which the duty payable is only 
Rs 105/- as urged bj Sn Subrahmanyam. 
or a deed of sale or partly sale and part- 
ly settlement as contended by the Pubbe 
Prosecutor To arrive at a correct conclu 
Sion on this point the Court can look in- 
to the very recitals of the document as 
primary evidence and the other material 
available on record I am unable to agree 
with the contention of Sn Subrahmayam 
that the evidence other than the recitals 
of the document is inadmissible as the 
same Is hit by Section 92 of the Evi 
dence Act Though the document is slyl 
ed as a deed of 'dakhal for Rs 7000/- 
the recitals relating to consideration dis- 
close that it was executed partly due to 
Jove and affection towards the \endees 
and partly in consideration of the expen 
ses incurred by and due and payable to 
the vendees In respect of the archakatwam 
service performed by them for a penod 
of 9 years and for paditharamulu 

On a close reading of the redtals of 
the entire document I must hold that 
Ex P-1 is not a simple deed of settlement 
executed without any consideration ex 
cept love and affection. Admittedly A 1 
by virtue of the compromise decree has 
to pay an amount of Rs 6912/- towards 
‘paditharamulu and services expenses to 
A-2 and A 3 as revealed from Ex P-1 
^ P 7 the petition filed by A 2 and 
A3 discloses that Ex P-1 was executed 
by A 1 in their favour for the considera- 
tion of the amount due and payable to 

I them by her pursuant to the compromise 
decree The contention of Sn Subrab 
mayam that Lx P 7 Is inadmissible In 
evidence as according to him it was fil 


ed by A-2 and A-3 who are accomplices 
IS devoid of any merit 1 must say that 
A 2 and A 3 are not accomplices but they 
are co accused along with A-1 and they 
are represented by Sn Subrahamanyam 
in this very same case That apart Ex 
P-7 was filed before the District Regis- 
trar in the course of the enquiry contem 
plated under the Act and hence it is not 
inadmissible by virtue of the provisions 
of section 92 of the Evidence Act 

Oji a close reading of the reatals in 
Exs P 1 P-10 and P-7 I have no hesita 
tion to agree wnlh the decision of the 
Distnct Registrar that it was partly sale 
deed and partly settlement deed setting 
aside the finding of the lower Court and 
disagreeing with the contention of the 
accus*^ that it was an out and out set 
llement deed But I am constrained to 
observe that the order of adjudication or 
or the material on record does not dis- 
close the basis for allocating the amount 
of Rs 5400/ towards sale and Rs 1600/- 
tovvards settlement However it is un- 
necessary foe me to go into that ques- 
tion as the same has not been agitated 
upon by any of the parties In the ar 
cumstances and for the reasons mdieat- 
ed I hold that the prosecution has esta- 
blished beyond reasonable doubt the* 
requisite ingredients of Section 62 (1) (b> 
of the Act and I do not find any merit 
in any o! the objections raised by the 
accu.ed in this regard. 

19 A 1 who is the vendor and who 
had executed the document Ex P-1 is 
liable for the offence under Section 62 
(1) (b) of the Act But in my consider 
ed opinion A 2 and A-3 have neither 
executed the document nor signed the 
document in any capacity other than that 
of a witness to bring home their guilt 
within the provisions of Section 62 (1) 
<b) of the Act Hence they cannot be 
convicted for the offence charged against 
thenx 

20 In the result the acquittal of A-2 
and A 3 is confirmed and that of A-1 i5 
set ande I convict A 1 under Section 62 
(1) (b) of the Indian Stamp Act In view 
of the fact that the offence has taken 
place about 9 years ago and A-1 is an 
old lady I consider that the ends of jus 
tice wnll be iret if a fine of Rs 50/- 
is imposed In the circumstance I Impose 
a fine of Rs 50/- on A 1 payable within 
two weeks from the date of receipt of 
the judgment in the lower Court The 
appeal by the State is therefore allowed 
in respect of A 1 and dismissed in res- 
pect of A 2 and A-3 

Appeal partly allowed^ 
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1970 Cri. L. J. 281 (Vol. 76, C. N. 60) 
(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
CHINNAPPA REDDY, J. 

In re, Dr. A. Appaiah Panthnlu 
Petitioner. 

Criminal Misc Petn. No 647 of 1963, 
D/- 14-6-1968. 

Criminal P. C. (1838), S. 561-A — 
EiyiunEfing objectionable remarks from 
judgments of subordinate Courts — Powers 
of High Court — Exercise of. 

The High Court has jurisdiction under 
S 561-A of Criminal Procedure Code to 
expunge obi actionable remarks from the 
judgments of subordinate Courts, but this 
power should be exercised with great cir- 
cmspection as undue interference may 
affect the free and fearless performance 
of their duties by Judges and Magistrates 
and the freedom and candour of their 
expression of opinion regardmg the vera- 
city of witnesses giving evidence before 
them AIR 1964 SC 1 and AIR 1954 Bom 
65 (FB), Rel. on. (Para 2) 

IrVhere in a sessions case the Sessions 
"Udge made remarks adversely criticising 
the eiddence of doctor and any of the 
remaiks could not be said to be irrele- 
vant or not pertinent to the enquiry 
before him, though the Court of appeal 
iuight not agree with the criticism or ap- 
preciation by the Judge, that would not 
justify an older expunging the remarks 

(Para 3) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1964) AIR 1964 SC 1 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 1, Raghubir Saran 
y State of Bihar 2 

(i954) AIR 1954 Bom 65 (V 41) = 

1954 Cri LJ 58 (FB) State v Nil- 
kanth 2 

Baiaparameswari Rao, for Petitioner 

ORDER: — Sri Appayya Panthulu, Civil 
^ssistant Surgeon, Government Hospital 
lellamanchili has filed this application 
[or expunction of certain remarks made 
pV the learned Sessions Judge of Visa- 
^hapatnam adversely criticising the _evx- 
ponce of the petitioner given in Sessions 
No. 26/1966. The offending passa- 
ges are contained in paragraphs 38 and 
’3 to 47 of the Judgment of the learned 
“Cssicns Judge It is submitted by the 
Petitioner that on account of certain ear~ 
“Or incidents the learned Sessions Judge 
'vas prejudiced against the petitioner and 
' |"at the remarks are the outcorne of the 
earned Sessions Judge’s preiudice It ^ 
that on a previous occasion when tiie 
petitioner gave evidence before the learn- 
f,~,,'Iudge the learned Judge found fault 
"][th his dress On another occaaon 
"'hen the learned Judge visited the Sub 
3a U at Yellamanchili he noted that the 

GL/HL/D139/68/SSG/B 


Medical Officer did not visit the Sub Jail: 
that day though there were sick prisoners 
On a third occasion the learned Judge- 
forfeited a bond executed by the peti- 
tioner for failure to attend Court, 

_ The petitioner alleges that on that occa- 
sion he could not attend Court as he had to- 
perform an urgent post mortem examina- 
tion and that he duly informed the Ses- 
sions Judge of the same The order of' 
forfeiture was later set aside by the High 
Court The petitioner suggests that the 
remarks made by the learned Sessions 
Judge are the outcome of preiudice born, 
out of these several incidents To say 
the least, I consider that the suggestion 
IS very unfair. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the learned Sessions Judge bore 
any illwill towards the petitioner or had 
any sort of ammus against the petitioner. 

I am satisfied that the remarks are not 
the outcome of any preiudice and I also 
hasten to add that I would not in any 
case be lustified in taking note of allega- 
tions not borne out by the record of the 


case 

2. It is now well established that the 
High Court has jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 561-A of Criminal Procedure Code to 
expunge obiectionable remarks from the, 
judgments of subordinate Courts, but that 
this power should be exercised lyith' 
great circumspection as undue interfer- 
ence may affect the free and fearless per4 
formance of their duties by Judges and 
Magistrates and the freedom and candour! 
of their expression of opimon regarding 
the veracity of witnesses giving evidence 
before them. Mudholkar, J has pointed 
out in Raghubir Saran v State of Biliar, 
AIR 1964 SC 1, as follows 

"When the question arises before the 
High Court in any specific case whether 
to resort to such undefined power it is 
essential for it to exercise great caution- 
and circumspection Thus when it is 
moved by an aggrieved party to_ expunge 
any passage from the order or judgment 
of a subordinate Court it must be fuHv. 
satisfied that the passage complained of 
is wholly irrelevant and uniustihabl^ 
that its retention on the records 
serious harm to the person to whom i- 

reLrs and that its expunction ivill not 

affect the reasons for the judgment 

In^the same case Subba Rao, J. (as he 
then was) observed . 

"I reiterate that every 
must be free_ to express his mmd^m 
the matter oi the appreciation „ce(j 
deLe before him. The PBraseolo^ us^ 
by a particular Judge depends 

inherent reaction Siguage 

parative command of the Bnghsh l u 
and his feUcity of expression TUctc 
nothing more deleterious ^ 
of judicial functions that to create 
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mind of a Judge that he should conform 
to a particular pattern which may or 
may not be to the Jilting of the appel- 
late Court Sometimes he may overstep 
the mark When public intererts eon 
fiict the lesser should yield to the lar- 
Cec one Ari unmerited and undeserved 
insult to a wtness may have to be tole- 
rated in the general interests of preserv- 
ing the independence of the judiciary 
Even so a duty is cast upon the Judicial 
Cfhcer not to deflect himMlf from the 
even course of justice by makmc disparag 
mg and undeserving remarks on persons 
that appear before him as witnesses or 
otherwise Moderation in expression 
lends digmty to his office and imparts 
greater respect for judiciary 
Eoth Mudholkar J and Suhba Rao J 
approved the following observations of 
Cnagla C J m State v Nilkanth, AIR 
1954 Bom 65 (FB) 

It is very necessary m order to mam 
tarn the independence of the judiaary 
■that every Magistrate however juniOT 
should feel that he can fearlessly give 
expression to his own opinion in the ludg 
ment which he delivers If our Magis- 
trates feel that they cannot frankly and 
fearlessly deal with matters that come 
before them and that the High Court is 
likely to Interfere with their opimons the 
independence of the judiciary might be 
senoualy undermined ' 

3 Bearing these principles In imnd I 
have carefully examined the remarks 
made by the learned Sessions Judge I 
Cannot say that any of the remarks made 
by the leamea Sessions Judge are ir- 
relevant or not pertinent to the enquiry 
before him. All the remarks deal with 
the evidence given before him by the 
petitioner and are germane to the case 
which he was trying It may be that a 
Court of appeal may not agree with 
ail the cnticism of the learned Sessions 
Judge it may be that a ^urt of appeal 
may not agree wifn fhe appreciaPon ol 
endence bv the learned Sessions Judge 
but tnat will not justify an older exprnig 
uig the remarks In the result the peti- 
tion is dismissed 

Petition disrrussed 


1970 Cri. U J 282 (Vol 76 C N 61) 
(CALCUTTA HIGH COURT) 

D a SIhHA. c J 
AND A. K. MUKHERJEA. J 
Jayantilal OShah Petitioner v Chief 
Presidency Magistrate Calcutta and 
others. Opposite Parties 
Criminal Misc. Case No 593 of 1967 
D/ 23-4 1963 

(A) Defence of India Act (1962) Pre- 
amble and S 3 (2) (33) — Defence of 


India Rules (1962) .Part XlIA (Gold 
Control) — Constitutional Validity— The 
Act and Rules contemplate delegation ot 
power — Neither Act nor Rules exceed 
limits of delegation of power — Consti- 
tution of India, Art 245 — AIR 1951 SC 
332 & AIR 1951 SC 569 & AIR 1954 SC 
465 & AIR 1960 SC 554 (567) 

(Para 2) 

(B) Civil P C (1908) Preamble — 
Ifiterprefation of Statutes — Report of 
Law Commission cannot be taken into 
consideration 

It IS impossible for the court in inter- 
preting a statute to take into considera 
tion the report of the Law Commission 
The comments of the Law Commission on 
the question of legal reform are matters 
for consideration by Government and the 
legislature and not for the court 

(Para 2> 

(C) Defence of India Act (1962) S 3 
(2) (33) — Defence of India Rules (1962) 
PartXllA (Gold Control) U 126A (d) — 
Validity of Rules — Question whether 
Rales relating not only to bullion but 
also to other kinds of gold including 
manufactured ornaments are ultra vires 
S 3 (2) (33) ot Act — Question does not 
relate to interpretation of Constitution 
and, therefore cannot come witbm pro- 
visions of Art. 228 of Constitution 

(Para 2) 

(D) Constitution of India Arts 352 

353 — Grave emergency — Meaning oi 
— ' Meaning Is sufficiently explained in 
Art 352 — Emergency should be such 
that tbcrebv security of India or any 
part thereof is threatened by war or 
external aggression or mternal distor 
bancp (Para 2] 

(£) Constitution of India Art 228 — 
Que^ioa of fact — It cannot be consider 
^ under Art 228 (Para 2) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
VWWi Wflv 'fyyt ^ VA 75 kV, — 

I960 Cn LJ 735 Hamdard Dav,a 
khana v Union of India f 

(1954) AIR 1954 SC 465 (V 41) “ 

1951 Cn LJ 1322 Han Shankar 
Bagla V State of M P J 

(1954) AIR 1954 SC 569 (V 41)=* 

1955 SCR 290 Raioarain Smgh v 
Chaiiman Patna Admimstration 


Committee 2 

(1951) AIR 1951 SC 332 (V 38) = 

19ol SCR 747 Delhi Laws Act 
Case In re 2 

(1938) 1938 AC 703 = 107 LJ PC 
IIS Shanon v Ixiwer Mainland 
Dairy Products Board 2 

(1884) 9 AC 117 = 53 LJ PCI Hodge 
V Reg 2 

0882) 7 AC 829 Russell v Beg 2 


A- K Dutt fii Nandalal Pal for the Peti- 
tioner -P.-.Chaudhury for the Oppo- 
site Parties. 
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Presidency Magistrate (Sinha 0. J.) 
J-^ This is an application 


-j , j.m:s ijj an 

S?a5L CoSisok' 

praying for the transfer of a criminal 

P ^ ^he court o™th 

ciS? to this 

court pe facts are briefly as foUows- 

^ntilaT^O’Shah tliis application is Jay- 
^naial OShah, a resident of 13 Arme- 

“ty of Calcutta Ac- 

in?on^ h? petitioner, he was carry- 

as an order suppher by 
gS ornaments and polishing 

fook ornaments In 1963 he 

trni TJ ^ licence under the Gold Con- 
Cort?of ‘^PaTp^^t Superintendent. Gold 
aiitVip Calcutta who was the licencing 
authority under the said rules This w^ 
not licence and the petitioner did 

althmm^ hcence in 1964 onwards, 

although accordmg to the respondent, he 
m carries on business in the manufac- 
Sf at premises 

before I proceed 
necessary to state 
^mething more about the said Rules The 

ref?rpp^ f 1962 (hereinafter 

eferred to as the "said Act”) came to 

■hip ^^°®Pl5ated in 1962 and the pream- 
t tne said Act recites that the Pre- 
having declared by Proclamation 
J?“!f clause (1) of Article 352 of the 
nsutution that a grave emergency exi- 
security of Infia was 
cow A external aggression, the 

MU Act was enacted as it was necessary 
special measures to ensure 
o? T P.'^hhe safety and interest, the defence 
- India _ and civil defence and for the trial 
offences and for matters con- 
therewith. Chapter II of the said 
ojy 'Sections 3 to 6) deals with emer- 
f™cy powers. Section 3 (1) gives power 
X. Central Government, by notifica- 
luT^ ^ Official Gazette, to make such 
appear to it necessary or expe- 
. f securing the defence of India 
defence, the public safety, the 
^‘^^^naiice of public order or the effi- 
in conduct of mihlary operations, or 
p f Pj^intaining supplies and services 
c^bal to the hfe of the community. 
T,.^5j?cction (2) sets out certain specific 
which have been held to be 
pj'^^^^lfive of the general powers grant- 
xpi sub-section (1) of section 3 The 

beading for our purpose is clause 
lows ^^b-section (2) which runs as fol- 

^ ^.^^li’olling the possession, use or dis- 
nofp tJealing in, coin, bullion, bmk 

currency notes, securities or foreign 

exchange;” 

^cljl Control Rules, 1963 forms a 
anrf .®^.lbe Defence of India Rules, 1962 
thp 'disputed that the origin of 

1° promulgate it is .derived 
iJn? I- 3 (2) (33) , of the- said Act. 
-^uaer Rule 126 -B of the Gold Control 
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Rules, 1963 (hereinafter referred to 
of from the date 

g^^^nCn^Rule? Sss'^fnX OfS 

3 'ri/r Vis 

Sat, BriS Kceetlsll 

Snuf.rfSiS'^ spaatans, dealers in and 
manufacturers of gold ornaments would 

RiiTpc a hcence under the said 

permitted to deal with 
gold whose purity exceeds 14 carats If 
a person does so, then he commits an of- 
lence I now come to the facts of the 

ed^thi+ already mention- 

ed that m 1964 the petitioner (id not 

On the 23rd of October, 1964 there was 
a search of the business premises belong- 
ing to the petitioner at 13 Armenian 
otreet. and prunapr gold of above 14 
weighing 69 tollas 4 annas 
and 7 1/2 pies was seized at the said busi- 
ness premises. On the 29th of December, 
1964 the Superintendent of Central Excise, 
Gold Control, served a show-cause notice 
on the petitioner. It is stated in the said 
notice that, gold amounting to 69 tollas 

4 annas 7 1/2 pies were seized from 13, 
Armenian Street, Calcutta and the said 
quantity of gold was found to be above 
14 carats purity and it was in the illi- 
cit possession of the petitioner who had 
the intention to sell and manufacture 
gold ornaments by melting the same, 
thereby violating the provisions of Rules 
126-H (2) (d), 126-1 (10) and 126-1 (a) 

(i) (sic) of Defence of India (Amendment) 


Rules, 1963. The petitioner was requir 
ed to show cause as to why the goods 
seized should not be confiscated and why 
penalty should not be imposed on him 
under Rules 126-M and 126-1 (16) of the 
Defence of India (Amendment) Rules, 
1963 On the' 15th of January, 1965 the 
petitioner showed cause. On the 3rd of 
May 1965 the Deputy Collector, Central 
Excise^ Calcutta and Orissa, ordered the 
confiscation of 64 tollas 4 annas 3 pies of 
tne seized gold under Rule 126-M (2) (aa) 
of the Defence of India (Amendment) 
Rules, 1963 for contravention of Rule 
126-H (2) (d) thereof The petitioner pre- 
ferred an appeal against the said order 
of the Deputy Collector, Central Excise, 
Calcutta and Orissa. On November 29, 
1965 the appeal was rejected as time 
barred. The petitioner thereupon appli- 
ed in revision to the Secretary^ to the 
Government of West Bengal, Ministry of 
Finance (Department of Revenue and 
Insurance) On the 13th July 1966 the 
Revision was rejected. On the 3rd of 
January, 1967 the Deputy Collector. Cen- 
tral Excise, , Calcutta and_ Orissa mea a 
complaint against the petitioner for con- 
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travention of the provisions of Rules 
126-P (2) (IV) 126-P(1) (1) and 126 I ao 
of the Gold Control Rules On the 21st 
of June 1967 the 8th Presidency Magis 
trate Calcutta framed charges against the 
petitioner particulars whereof are set 
out n paragraph 14 of the petition. The 
said '•nminal Proceeding is pending before 
the 8th Presidency Magistrate and it is 
this proceeding that has been challenged 
in this applicatioa On the 26th July 
1967 the petitioner made an application 
under section 432 of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure before the said Presidency 
Magistrate requesting him to state a case 
for the deasion of the High Court The 
section lays down that if in the opinion 
of the trying Magistrate any provision of 
law appears to be unconstitutional and 
\oid but which has not been so declared 
by any High Court to be so the trying 
Magistrate can refer the matter to the 
High Court By his order dated 8th 
August 1967 the learned Magistrate came 
to the conclusion that he was not of the 
cpimon that the Rules for the contraven 
tion of which the cnminal proceeding 
had been instituted were invalid and so 
he refused to refer the matter to the 
High Court Thereupon the petitioner 
ridde cn application to this Court under 
Article 228 of the Constitution and a 
Pule was issued on the 30th August 1967 
calling upon the respondent to show 
cause ^vhy the proceeding should not be 
transferred to this Court under the pro- 
V sion of that Article Article 228 pro- 
yides that if the High Court is satisfied 
that a case pending m a court subordi 
lUte to it involves a substantial question 
of law as to the interpretation of the 
Constitution, the detenmnation of which 
IS ne'*essary for the disposal of the case 
it shall withdraw the case and may 
either dispose of the case itself or deter 
mine the said question of law and then 
iVitiiTT iShr »na\t,Vi" Ar Ahr tmirP d-oiir 
wnere it has been withdrawn for further 
P’Weedmg It is dear that we must be 
satisfied that this case mvolves a sub- 
stantial question of law as to the inter 
pretatioa of the Constitution. In the 
petition the grounds for making this ap- 
plication are set out in paragraph 20 “nie 
grounds as formulated are so clumsily 
framed that they are not understajidable 
We therefore requested Mr Ihitt who 
appears for the iietitioner to formulate 
the real point that he wishes to put for- 
ward for our consideration m this case 
Upon consideration he formulated the 
follownng groundr 

The Gold Control Rules purported to 
be framed m exercise of section 3 (2) 
(33) of the Defence of India Act 1962 
being silent on the limits of delegation 
relating to legislative power and no limits 
being laid down by the Constitution relat 
Ing to exercise of such power The Gold 


Control Rules is a piece of delegated legis 
lation and hence bad ” 

I might mention here that although Mr 
Dutt promised to confine himself to this 
point he travelled far beyond it and 
advanced arguments which either have 
nothing to do with the interpretation of 
the Constitution or are points which have 
been fully and finally decided by the 
Supreme Court so that no further inter 
pretation is necessary 
2 I shall first of all deal with the 
ground as formulated by Mr Dutt The 
delegation of powers has not been spea 
fically provided for m the Constitution 
but It is a power the existence of which 
IS widely accepted The Supreme Court 
has in a number of decisions laid down 
the principles that are to be followed and 
these are by now so well-established that 
It IS too late m the day to advance the 
argument that the Constitution ortheDe 
fence of India Act or the Gold Control 
Rules are unconstitutional and void 
because they themselves do not contain 
any «pecific provision as to delegation of 
powers As was explained by Fazl Alu 
J in Delhi Laws Act Case AIR 1951 SC 
332 delegated legislation has become a 
present day necessitv— itis both inevitable 
and indispensible The legislature has 
now to make so many laws that it has no 
time to devote to all the legislative de- 
tails and sometime the subject on which 
It has to legislate is of such a technical 
nature that all it can do is to state the 
broad principles and leave the details to 
be worked out by those who are more 
familiar with the subject It is not al 
wa>s possible to bring out a self contain- 
ed and complete Act straightway since 
It Is not possible to foresee all the con- 
tingenaes and envisage all the legal 
requirements for which provision is to 
b® made The legislature must normally 
«dsvihn-gir aV jjmmn’y’ Aiiicrtuir aind 
not through others It cannot abdicate its 
legislative function and therefore while 
entrusting power to an outside agency it 
irust see that such an agency acts as a 
..ubordinate agency and does not become 
a parallel legislature The policy and pnn 
ciple must be laid down but provided 
this is done and control is retained the 
delegation is a valid one These prina- 
ples were reiterated in Rajnarain Singh 
V Chairman, Patna Administration Com 
uuttee AIR 1954 SC 569 The pnnciples 
therefore to be applied having been very 
clearly laid down by the Supreme Court. 

I* merely remains for us to apply them 
to the facts of each case That the 
Defence of India Act and the Rules con 
template delegation of power cannot be 
disput'd The question is whether this 
apphcation of the power is well within 
the cnnstitutional limits In our opinion 
there is no doubt on the point that the 
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constitutional limits have not been ex- 
ceeded Similar question arose in the case 
of Harishankar Bagla v. State of Madhya 
Fradesh, AIR 1954 SC 465 with regard 
to the Cotton Textile (Control of Move- 
ment) Order, 1948 promulgated under the 
Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) 
Act, 1946 Mahajan, C J. said as follows’ 

"The next contention of Mr. Umrigar 
that Section 3 of the Essential Supply 
(lemporary Powers) Act 1946 amounts 
to delegation of legislative power outside 
the permissible limits is again without 
■anj’ merit It was settled by the maio- 
ntv judgment in the "Constitution of 
India and Delhi Laws Act 1912 etc AIR 
1951 SC 332 that essential powers of 
legislation cannot be delegated In other 
words, the Legislature cannot delegate its 
function of laying down legislative policy 
m respect of a measure and its formula- 
tion as a rule of conduct The Legislature 
must declare the policy of the law and 
the legal principles which are to control 
■any given cases and must provide a 
standard to guide the officials or the body 
^n power to execute the law. The essen- 
tial legislative function consists of the 
determination or choice of the legisla- 
tive policy and of formally enacting that 
policy into a binding rule of conduct. 

In the present case the Legislature has 
laid down such a principle and that prin- 
^ple is the mamtainance or increase in 
supply of essential commodities and of 
■Securing equitable distribution and avail- 
ability at fair prices. The principle is 
oleai and offers sufficient guidance to the 
Central Government in exercising its 
Towers under section 3 Delegation of 

dhe kmd mentioned in section 3 was up- 
held before the Constitution in a num- 
ber of decisions of the Privy CouncU vide 
Hussell V Reg, (1882) 7 A C 829, Hodge 
^ Reg, (1884) 9 A. C. 117 and Shannon 
Lower Mainland Dairy Products Board 
1938 AC 708 and since the coming 
into force of the Constitution delegation 
of this character has been upheld in a 
aumber of decisions of this court on 
Trinciples enunciated by the ma]ority_ in 
air 1951 SC 332. As already point- 
ed out the preamble and the body of 
Ihe Sections sufficiently formulate the 
•®gislative policy and 'the ambit of the 
Policy and the character of the Act is 
such that the details of that policy can 
only he worked out by delegatmg mMn 
m a subordinate authority ivithin the 
hame work of that policy. . . ” 

Jbe pro-visions of the said Act and the 
Rules are similar The 'said Act in i® 
preamble lays donm clearly the objects 
tor which it was intended Section 3 oi 
the said Act lays down the policy to pe 
followed by the delegate, namely Parha- 
tuent In Hamdard Dawakhana v. Union 
of India, AIR- 1960 SC 554 it was pomted 


out at p. 567 that when the delegate is 
given the power of making the rules and 
regulations in order to fill in the details 
to carry out and subserve the purpose of 
the legislation, the manner in which the 
requirements of the statute are to be 
made and the rights therein created to 
be enj'oyed, it is an exercise of delegat- 
ed legislative powers In our opinion, 
neither the Act nor the Rules in the pre- 
sent case can be said to exceed the rule 
of delegation of powers Mr Dutt made 
out an elaborate argument based on the 
14th Report of the Law Commission to 
the effect that the said Act and the Rules 
do not subserve their purpose It is 
impossible for us, m interpreting either 
the constitution or the said Act or Rules, 
to take into consideration the report of 
the Law Commission The comments of 
the Law Commission on the question of 
legal reform are matters for considera- 
tion by Government and the legislature 
and not for us. Mr Dutt also referred 
to the Rules and procedures of the Lok 
Sabha under the provision of which the 


Lok Sabha appoints a committee to see 
;hat the powers of delegation are not ex- 
:eeded That is a matter of internal 
management ■with which we have noth- 
ng to do Perhaps the only pomt argued 
vhich might have some substance in it 
s that, under section 3 (2) (33) the word' 
ised is "bullion” but that the provisions 
n the said Rules do not relate to bulhon 
mly, but to other kinds of gold, includ- 
ng manufactured ornaments Assuming] 
hat this is so. it can only mean that the 
ircvisions of the said Rules are ^ ultra 
/ires the said Act. That has nothing to 
io with the interpretation of the Consti- 
ution and therefore, cannot come -whliin 
he pro'visicns of Article 228 of the Con- 
titution Lastly, Mr. Dutt argued that 
he prolusions of Article 352 for the pro- 
Imnation of emergency and Article 
eSs to the effects thereof, are vague 
ind do not lay down any as to the 

lowers of the President or the Parha 
nent and there was no guide-Lne m. r>e 
■finnd therein To say that, what is a 
'grave emergency” should have been de- 

?s. threatened by war 

,r external aggression 

iisturbance More than m 

,0t possibly^, have been en^cmted m 

he Constitutiom I^uu Sin- 

SavfnothTng to do with 
o fields wnicn nave u j-yhon; for 

he interpretation ot ^he 

>d the same nor was ne a 
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.are questions pf fact and have nothing to 
do with Article 228 of the Constitution. 

‘ 3 The result is that we are not sahs 
fled that any ground has been establish 
ed to our satisfaction to bring the matter 
within Article 228 of the Constitution and 
consequently this application is dismiss- 
ed and the Buie discharged All mtenm 
orders are vacated 

4 The operation of this order will 
remain m abeyance for three weeka from 
this date as prayed for 

5 A K- MUKIIERJEA, J I agree 

Order accordingly 
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Mst Ramdhara and another Appellants 
\ Mst Phulwatibai Respondent 

Second Appeal No 71 of 1963 D/ 23- 
2-1967 from decree of Addl Dist J 
Chhmdwara D/- 6-11 1962 

(A) Civil F C (1908) S 100 — Ques- 

tion ct finding of fact — Defamation — 
Lower court finding plaintiffs case nro 
\ed on evidence *— Finding is one of fact 
— Finding not assailable in second ap 
peal (Para 2) 

(B) Tort — Defamation — Requisites— 
Plaintiff a widow of 4S years — Her bus 
band dead several years before — Plain- 
tiff imputed by defendant a woman to 
be keep of tnatemal uncle of plaintiffs 
daughter-m-law — Incident taking place 
m Tillage — Statement is not mere vul 
gar abuse but undoubtedly defamatory 

Where the pldntilf a widow of 45 
^ears her husband having died several 
\ears before is Imputed by the defen 
dant a woman, to be the Veep of the 
rratemal uncle of the plaintiff s daughter 
AT-ikw* inautan.* faAvir piVw dr a 

village the statement is not a mere vul- 
gar abuse but undoubtedly defamatory 
(Para 5) 

Though mere vulgar abuse and vitupe- 
rative epithets may hurt a man’s pride 
, 3 et they do not disparage his reputation 
if intended as mere abuse and so under 
stood by those who hear those words It 
Is of the essence of defamation that the 
\ ords tend to be injurious to a persons 
character or reputation. The standard 
to be applied In detemumng whether a 
statement Is defamatory or not is that of 
a right minded citizen, a man of fair 
average intelligence and not that of a 
special class of persons whose values are 
rot shared or approved by fair minded 
members of the society generally An 
imputation is defamatory If it exposes 


(me to disgrace and hurruhation, ridicule- 
or contempt The allegation of illegiti- 
maor IS undoubtedly defamatory 

(Paras 3 and 4) 
Where the defendant a woman, dunng 
an incident in a village utters the word 
"chlunal with other words against the- 
plaintiff a widow of 45 years if mere 
ly this word is uttered it can be held to 
have not conveyed its literal mean- 
ing but to be only a vulgar abuse which 
Is not uncommon in villages when women 
quarrel among themselves But when 
the imputation is that the plaintiff is the 
keep of the maternal uncle of the plain 
tiff s daughter in-law there is a definite 
imputation upon her chastity and the 
words used by the defendant do not con- 
btitute a mere vulgar abuse They are 
undoubtedly defamatory A language is- 
defamatory on the face of it when defa 
matory meamng is the only possible or 
the only natural and obvious meaning 
(1937) J K B B18 Foil 

(Paras 4 and 6} 

(C) Tort — Defamation — Proof of 

special damage — Necessity — Distlnc- 
liOQ between libel and slander on the 
point nbetber latter is actionable without 
proof of special damage is not recognised' 
ID India — Both libel and slander are 
criminal offences under S 499 Penal Code 
—Both are actionable m civil court with- 
cut proof of special damage "Torts ’ by 
Clerk and Lmdsell 18(b Edn Fp 785- 
and 787 paras 1491 and 1494 AIR 1927 
Bom 22 and AIR 1932 Mad 445 and ILR 
1948 (1) Cal 157, Foil (Penal Code (1860) 
S 494) (Para 6) 

(D) Tort — Defamation damages — ' 

Quantum — Wordy quarrel between two 
rustic women — Plaintiff a widow of 45 
3 cars — Imputation upon plaintiffs chas- 
tity made •— Rs 150 awarded as general* 
damages — Where illiterate women m a 
village indulge in a wordy quarrel and* 
avVjv- A».Iamp.Vnry wardr rjawtAhnivld not 
be strict on the question of quantum of 
damages — * Ends of justice will be met 
if plaintiff is awarded Rs 50 as generaT 
damages (Tort — Damages — Defama 
tion — Quantum) (Para 7) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1946) ILR (1946) 1 Cal 157 D Silva 

V Potenger ^ 

/{1937) 1937-1 KB 818 = 1937 2 

All EB 204 Byrne v Deane 3 

(1932) AIR 1932 Mad 445 (V 19)-» 

ILR 55 Mad 727 Narayana Sah 

V Kannamma Bai v 

(1927) AIR 1927 Bom 22 (V 14)- 

ILP 51 Bom 167 Hirabaf Jehan- 
ffir V Dinshaw Edulji ^ 

S C Upadhaya. for Appellants P C. 
Khare for Respondent 
JUDGMENT This second appeal arises 
from a suit for damages for defamatlon- 
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The plaintiff’s case was that relations be- 
tween the parties were strained and a 
few days before the incident iJiere was a 
quarrel bet%veen Ayodhya Prasad, her 
son, on the one hand, and SMvgovind, 
husband of Mst. Ramdhara (defendant 1), 
and Moortlal, husband of Mst Sushila 
(defendant 2), on the other hand. Ayo- 
dhya Prasad, accompanied by Jagatram, 
went to Police Station to lodge a report 
about that quarrel. Jagatram is Ayodhya 
Prasad’s Mamiya Susar, (wdfe’s maternal 
uncle). Four or five days thereafter, 
when on the evening of the incident, the 
plaintiff had been to bring her cattle and 
buffalo, she happened to come across 
first defendant on her way. On seeing 
her the first defendant abused her filthi- 
ly saymg "Rand Tune Chhokara Ko 
Jagatram Ke Sath Report Ko Kahe Ko 
Bhej Di. Tu To Dari Chhinal Tu To 
Jagatram Ki Lugai Hai. Usane Tere Ko 
Rakha Hai ’’ Defendant 2 also happened 
to be there and she associated herself 
''dth the first defendant in those abuses 
and defamatory imputations. The plain- 
tiffs contention was that the imputation 
against her chastity was made with a 
view to ridicule her and lower her repu- 
tation She claimed Rs 150/- as general 
damages The suit was resisted The 
tnal Court dismissed the suit holding 
that it was not proved that the defendant 
uttered those words. 


2. The first appellate Court reversed 
the decree of the trial Court It has ^und 
that the plaintiff’s case was proved by 
the evidence of the plaintiff herself and 
her witnesses, Manrakhan (P. W. 2) and 
Rameshwar Prasad (P W 3) The learn- 
6d_ Judge has elaborately discussed tneir 
evidence and also the evidence produced 
hy the defendants He also pointed out 
where the trial Court, in his opinion, 
erred. He has also discussed the argu- 
ments advanced before him on the dilu- 
tion of fact The finding reached by IJie 
first appellate Court is one of fact and it 
^ not assailable in second appeal. 


3. It is alternatively argued by 
Upadhyaya that if it is found that tnose 
Words were uttered by the defenda^nts, 
they amounted to mere abuses witnoui 
uitending or conveying their natural 
rneaning The objectionable lyords ran- 
uot be read as to convey an toputation 
that the plaintiff had become Jagatram s 
mistress or that she had illicit relations 
'vith him. It is true that although 
Wilgar abuse and vituperative epitnets 
may hurt a man’s pride, yet they 
disparage his reputation, if 'U'^nded 
mere abuse and so understood by tnose 
who heard those words 
It is of the essence of d^amation that 
the words tend to be injurious to a ar- 
son’s character or reputation. The stan- 


dard to be applied in determining whe- 
ther a statement is defamatory or not is 
that of a right minded citizen, a man of 
fair average intelligence The standard 
to be applied is not that of a special class 
of persons whose values are not shared or 
approved by fair-mmded members of the 
society generally See Byrne v. Deane, 
1937-1 KB 818 (833) An imputation is 
defamatory, if it exposes one to disgrace 
and humiliation, ridicule or contempt The 
allegation of illegitimacy is undoubtedly 
defamatory, 

4. In the present case, if the defen- 
dants had merely uttered the word "ch- 
hinal’, I would have held that the word 
did not convey its literal meamng, that 
is, a woman of easy virtue, but was only 
a vulgar abuse, which is not uncommon 
m villages when women quarrel among 
themselves. Mere vulgar abuse, which does 
not tend to lower a person addr^sed in 
the estimation of others or to bring him 
mto obloquy, contempt or ridicule, does 
not amount to defamation. In such a 
case, the abuse is uttered merely to put 
an affront upon the feeling of the person 
abused, or as an insult to his dignity or 
self-respect ivithout other persons know- 
ing of it or without producing such an 
impression in their mind as its natural 
meamng would convey. But where 
words are uttered in circumstances^ tend- 
ing to lower the person addressed in the 
estimation of the people present end to 
bnng him into ridicule or contempt, ttey 
will constitute defamation and will be 
actionable. 


5. Here, the words uttered by the 
fendants’ did not constitute _ a mere 
Igar abuse. There was a definite m-, 
itation upon the plaintiff’s chastity. The 
tending circumstances cannot be lost 
'ht of. She is a widow of 45, her hus- 
nd having died several years before 
gatram is a close relation of hers, hei^ 
iternal uncle of her daughter-in-law. 

in these circumstances, there is ^ 

iputation that the pl^tiff ^ the keep 
Jagatram, or that she l^d developed 
icit relations with him, the statemen 
undoubtedly defamatory A languages 
fSiatory on the face of it ^'hen defa- 
atory meaning is the only possible 
e only natural and obvious meamng. 

6* It is then contended by Shri 
waya that slander is not achonaMe 

Jhout proof of special damage Leam- 
counsel relies on Clerk ^ 

1 Torts, 18th Edition, Paragraph 1491. 
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porally i e by punishment \vith at least 
impnsonment m the first instance or (2) 
some disease tending to exclude the party 
defamed from society or (3) m the case 
of a \ Oman unchastity or (4) be calcu 
lated to disparage the party defamed in 
-any office profession calling trade or 
business held or carried on by him at the 
time of publication. 

By the common law an imputation by 
■words upon the chastity ol a wianan was 
not actionable in itself But by the 
Slander of Woman Act 1S91 words 
spoken and published which impute un* 
chastity or adultery to any woman or 
girl shall not require speaal damage to 
render them actionable (See paragraph 
1494 page 787 of the same treatise! But 
that IS the law in England The distinc 
tion between libel and slander on the 
point whether it is actionable wnthout 
proof of special damage has not bem 
recognised in this country Both libel and 
slander are criminal offences under the 
Penal Code (See Section 499) and both 
of them are actionable in the civil Court 
Without proof of speaal damage See 
Hirabai Jehangir v Dinshaw Edulji ILR 
51 Bom 167“(AIR 1927 Bom 22) Narayana 
Sah V Kannamma Bau ILR 55 Mad 727 
(AIR 1932 Mad 445) and D Silva v Poten 
g*r ILR (1946) 1 Cal 157 Therefore this 
contention must also be rejected 

7 At the end, it is argued for the ap* 
Tellants that the amount of damages 
awarded is excessive There was only a 
% ordy quarrel between two rustic women 
so that nominal damages should have 
been awarded. Learned Counsel suggests 
that a nominal damage of one rupee 
should satisfy the plaintiff as she thought 
her prestige was injured It is true that 
where illiterate women in a village in- 
dulge In a wordy quarrel and utter defa 
matory words the Court should not be 
stnct on the question of quantum of 
damages In my opinion ends of justice 
would meet if the plaintiff 1$ awarded 
Rs 50/ as general damages 

8 The appeal is partly allowed The 
judgments and decrees passed by the 
Courts below are modified only in res 
p^'ct of the quantum of damages The 
plaintiff shall get a decree for Rs 50/ as 
general damages against the defendants 
.and also the entire costs throughout 

Appeal partly allowed. 
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(MADRAS HIGH COURT) 
RAMAKRISHNAN 
AND KAILASAM JJ 
In re Mahah and others Accused Ap 
pellants 

Referred Trial ho 63 of 1983 and Cn 
tninal Appeal No 676 of 1968 D/- 1 4- 
1969 from order of AddI S J of the Court 
of Session Coimbatore Division at Coim 
batore D/ 5~9~19b8 
Evidence Act (1872) Ss 114 Illustration 
(b) *iDd 133 — Evidence of person who 
IS not particlpis criminis — Reliability of 
— Depends on facts and circumstances of 
each case — Principle of corroboration on 
material particulars should be applied to 
such evidence if circumstantial evidence 
calls for it 

So far as the statutory provisions are 
concerned there is nothing in law to jus- 
tify the proposition that evidence of a 
witness who happens to be cognisant of 
a crime or who made no attempt to pre 
vent It or who did not disclose its com- 
mission should only be relied upon to the 
Same extent as that of an accomplice 
The real question in such a case is the 
degree of credit to be attached to the 
testimony of such a witness and that 
depends on all the facts and circumstan 
ces of the particular case and the pnn 
ciple of caution and the requirement of 
corroboration on material particulars 
should also be applied if the circumstan- 
tial evidence calls for it AIR 1956 
SC 379 and AIR 1934 Cal 678 (SB) ReL 
on. (Paras 9 & 11) 

A person gave evidence of the occur- 
rence only two days after the occurrence 
and did not incriminate himself in the 
occurrence from the very beginmng 
He was treated as an approver by grant 
ing pardon and was kept under arrest 
throughout and even at the time of giv 
mg evidence There were discrepancies 
between his evidence in the Court and 
bis earlier statement before the police 
and his evidence contained serious impro 
babiUUes 

Held that in the absence of circum- 
stantial evidence connecting the accused 
\ ith the crime the accused could not be 
convicted on the basis of testimony of 
such witness without corroboration there- 
oi or material particulars 

(Para 13) 

Casts referred Chronological Paras 
09a6) AIR 1956 SC 379 (V 43) = 

I9a6 Cn LJ 777 Vemi Reddy 
Satyanarayan v Hyderabad State 11 
(1934) AIR 1934 Cal 078 (V 21) = 

3? Cal WN 777 = 35 Cn LJ 1357 
(SB) Hafijuddi V The Emperor 12 
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M/s. C. K. Logadass and Ramaswami. 
for Appellants (Accused Nos. 1 to 3); 

Public Prosecutor, for State. 

RAIVIAKRISIINAN, J.: Three_ persons, 

JJahali, Maran and Palani, Hanjans, resi- 
dents of Hanniyada of Nilgins were sen- 
tenced to death hy the learned Sessions 
Judge of Coimbatore for the offence of 
murder under Section 302 read with Sec- 
tion 34. L P. C. subject to confirmation 
by the High Court The referred 'ftial is 
now before us. The condemned prisoners 
have also appealed and their appeals are 
alai before us. 

2. On the night of 13-2-1968 it was 
found by P. W. 2 a watchman that a tank 
near Nilgiri’s near Koonur, which used to 
receive supply from a dam higher up was 
not receiving its usual supply of water. 

The concerned authorities of the Water 
Works Department ultimately traced the 
bbck in the flow of water to a dead body 
wedged into the outlets hole of a break 
pressure tank” which is shown m tne 
rough sketch, Ex P. 18 prepared by fte 
police during the investigation inis 
break pressure tank is a rectangu ar 
structure. TVs’ x SVa’ with a depth ot 
rs”. The In-let pipes and out-let mpes 
are so placed that a" depth of 6 ol 
is maintained. The tank is .covered with 

R.C.C. Slabs 7 in number ^d one by the 

side of the other. P. W. 1. Ebhen Samu^. 

Commissioner of Coonoor 
was present at the time when the blocK 
by means of the dead body which was 
partially hanging from the over-flow P 
was removed. When the covct ng 
were removed another dead the 

its hands and legs tied was found in 

same chamber. Subsequent post m 

■examination showed fbat these t , 

^ons Iiad met with their death V 
vda due to drowning. The wfkn^^^^S 
for such asph-yxiation like s 
the lungs exuding watery f’^othy , 
and similar other symptoms w ^ 

ly present. There is little doubt that 
these two unfortunate persons 
■a watery grave in the 
space of the break pressure f^nk 
•mentioned. The post mortem to 

ed tile time of the occurrence as 

hours prior to aOth 

mination which was held on q„reeon 
morning bv the Civil As^stan 
of the Dawley "Hospital. P W 

' ■i.'U 
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D 1 and D. 2 and one Velan are the sons 
of P W. 4 Velan is married to one 
Palanal, P. W. 8 a girl aged 15 years. 
About ten days before the occurrence 
when P W 8 was near the water tap 
accused 1 wanted to drag her into con- 
v'ersation She protested, for this action 
her father in law P W 4, scolded ac- 
cused as well as accused 2 whereupon ac- 
cused 1 replied that he would do some- 
thing to the family of P W, 4 within eight 
days The pomt to note is that accused 
2 was not present when accused 1 
tried to drag P W 8 into conversa- 
tion Secondly accused 3 is not at all 
associated with this motive Accused 1 
and 3 and the approver, P W 5. Raju 
are all young Hanjans and also residents 
of Hanniyada. 

“i Regardmg the actual incident, the 
approver P W. 5 Raju, alone has given 
Sence P W 5 accepted the mvita- 
tion of accused 1 on. the ever^g of 18- 
2-1908 to attend a oinema^^On^the^ 

were^” proceeding along the 

CoonooJ road ewdently to ^on^or 

them * 3 t evening accused 1 

beat him with obappa an^,^^ ^ about 
cused 1) was i and D 2 left 

,t. At about this time D l aM 

their house to p 1 and D 2 to 

It was the sSidhumi villagers 

srcdSt 

night by way of rcmimerarion ^ ^ 

for that oJ’the niRbt of 18-2-1968 

their house for on tne n 

vi-ith a tiffin earner M having a 

was weanng obaPPa Their route 

bed sheet covering the he ^ 


jrpose of taking an nlace where 
niomiiiR bv tne uivii is fo Lhnnt 2 miles from 


bed sheet covenng Near a cul- 

lay along the Coonoor road^ Aear 
Jrt which is niarked^o^n the sx 
tioned above.. ^ 5 and accused 

party comprising .pA between them 

^0 3 A auarrel ensued 

and accused 1 P^o^^ go to a Maha- 
the quarrel D. 1 £ “\so^shovwi m the 
kali temple "w. ' Coonoor road for 

sketch away I^om the tgm- 

the purpose of takmg the place where 

+I 10 conversa- 

was 


vs-rsecunon case was 
place on the night of 18-2-1968 
3. The villagers gathered 
■scene where the dead bodies v-'ere 
one Palaniyal identified the bo _ . 
■ftose of trvo Harijans, Subban and - j.’ 
who were brothers They will b 
ed to for the sake of reference as n. 
end D. 2 in this judgment 

•k The prosecution bas given an 
eount of -the motive for the occurr 
1970 Cti L.J. 19. 


According to tne eP^^-''^gtesan who was 

tion took in Bandhumi vil- 

returning fo bis h deceased as 

lage, saw the party ot 5 near 

well as the accused and ^ 

the culvert at abou|^ ^9 did not notice any 

simply talkmg. P- w- F. f^j.st. according 
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and finally on the pressure of accused 

I D 1 accepted accused s suggestion. 
They proceed^ from the culvert lor a 
distance of about 1 1/2 mile and the break 
pressure tank was near the place whidi 
they reached by that time Then sudden 
ly accused 2 snatched the tiffin carrier 
from D 2 accused 3 caught hold of D 2 
and accused 1 and 2 pushed D 1 down. 
Accused 1 pressed him accused 2 tied 
his hands and legs with the mufflers of 
accused 2 and 3 Then accused 1 and 2 
pulled the muffler round the neck of D 1 
\^th a view to strangle him, D 1 faint- 
ed Then accused 1 and 2 tied the hands 
of D 2 behind the back with his muffler 
Then all the accused removed the cover 
Ing slabs of the tank and threw both D 1 
and D 2 into the tank and closed it with 
the slabs They threatened P W 5 not 
to divulge what he had seen to anybody 
took him to the temple and made him to 
swear on oath to keep the matter secret 
The lid of the tiffin earner was thrown 
there and the chappals also were thrown 
nearby 

6 As to what the accused and P W S 
dia thereafter there Is evidence The 
three accused came to the house of 
P 12 at about midnight told him that 
they had been to the cinema and wanted 
to sleep at his place They did so P W 

II Doraiswami deposes that the usual 
practice followed, was for P W 5 and 
accused 1 to 3 to sleep in the house of 
the uncle of P W 11 every night But 
they did not do so on the tught of 18-2- 
1968 The above are the broad details as 
to the circumstantial evidence as well as 
the evidence of the approver for connect- 
ing the accused with a very heinous enme 
The accused pleaded not guilty to the oc- 
currence and did not examine any defence 
uitnesses 

7 Leaving apart for a minute the evi 
dence of the approver P W 5 which we 
shall presently refer to in some more 
detail the rest of the evidence which Is 
circumstantial is not sufficient to bring 
home the guilt of the accused beyond 
reasonable doubt To begin with, the 
motive which arose out of a quarrel near 
the w'ater tap between accused 1 and the 
deceased s sister-in law appeared to be a 
hardly suEHaent for a scheme of murder 
Even in this quarrel near the water tap 
accused 2 is not a participant It is ac 
cu'ed 1 who Is said to have given a 
threat to do something to the family of 
P W 4 Accused 2 is not associated 
with the threat Accused 3 s name is not 
at all mentioned as one concerned in the 
motive 

8. Takmg the assoaatlon of the deceas- 
ed and the accused prior to the occur 
rence end at places proximate to the 
scene of occurrence leaving apart for a 
minute the evidence of the approver 


P W 5 P W 9 says that at 8 p m. he 
saw the accused in the company of the 
deceased and P W 5 at a culvert at 
the Coonoor road But this culv^ is 

I 1/2 miles from the scene of occurrence. 
A reference to the sketch shows that a 
foot path leads for a considerable di stan c e- 
from the culvert to the break pressure 
lank. It is significant P W 9 did no* notice- 
any angry words exchanged between the 
two groups of people According to him 
they were merely standing and talking. 
Regarding the incidents after the occur 
lence there Is only inadequate evidence. 
According to P W 11 there is only in 
adequate evidence According to P W 

II It was the usual practice of the ac- 
cused and P W 5 to sleep in the house 
of one Thadi Kanippan the uncle of PW 
11 P W 11 IS a small boy agedlO years. 
He states that on the p^lcular night 18- 
2-1963 accused and P W 5 did not come 
to Thadi Karuppans house for sleep The 
evidence of P W 12 is that the accused 
slept in his house givmg the reason that 
they had gone to a cmema It is a per 
fectly plausible reason. It does not point 
to an inevitable inference that these 
three persons participated in a murder 
in the meanwhile , 

8-A Now we will take up the evidence 
of the approver P W 5 He is related 
to accused 1 and 3 being a first censin. 
According to his evidence he was a passive 
spectator of the incidents near the break 
pressure tank when accused 1 2 and S 
murdered the deceased He was arrest 
cd along with the other acctised on the 
20th of February two days after the oc- 
currence He was kept fn the lode up 
Thereafter to the police he gave for the 
first time (he present version of the oc- 
currence Then he was taken to the Sub- 
Magistrate Ootacamund and before the 
Sub-Magistrate also he gave the statement 
which w^s recorded under Section 164 
Cr P C on 13 3-1968 There also he has 
been given the broad details of the oc- 
currence m the manner he had given in 
Court No doubt there are certain con- 
tradictions between the earlier statements 
and the version of P W 5 in Court, to 
which we shall briefly refer to But the 
pomt to remember is that In all these 
statements he had completely exonerat 
ed himself from any blame and claimed- 
to have been only a passive spectator 

9 The question which arises there- 
fore Is whether in such circumstances 
P W 5 could be properly considered as 
an accomplice for the purpose of S 133 
ol the Evidence Act The Section lays 
down that an accompbee shall be a com 
petent witness against an accused person 
and a conviction Is not illegal merely 
because it proceeds upon the unoorro- 
borated testimony of an accomplice WhDe- 
Section 133 of the Evidence Act lays- 
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down the above position of law, it has 
been long recognised that as a rule of 
prudence and caution, the testimony of 
an accomplice should be corroborated in 
material particulars for this purpose 
meaning evidence which will have rele- 
vancy both to the crime as well as to 
the criminal. This rule of prudence and 
caution is derived from the principle set 
out m illustration (b) to Section 114 of 
the Evidence Act, that Court may pre- 
sume that an accomplice is imworthy of 
credit unless he is corroborated in mate- 
nal particulars This presumption pr^ 
supposes that the witness in question is 
an accomplice in the sense of one who 
has assisted the accused in the crime m 
some way so that he is "tarred with the 
same brush” as the other accused per- 
sons, though not to the same extent It 
is usual in such circumstances to rule out 
Icr the purpose of treatment as an ac- 
complice a person who totally exculpates 
himself. The further question that ari- 
ses IS whether the same rule as to corro- 
boration that is required in the case of 
an accomplice who turns approver and 
gives evidence for the prosecution should 
be insisted upon in the ease of a nerson 
whose evidence discloses that he is not 
^ accomplice at all In such cases, ap^t 
from the provision in Section 133 and the 
presumption in illustration (b) to S. 114 
of the Evidence Act, prior decision have 
laid down that the principle of caution 
and the requirement of corroboration on 
material particulars should also be aPPh* 
fd if the circumstantial evidence calls for 
It 


10. Thus in Vemi Reddy Satyanarayan 
V Hyderabad State, AIR 1956 SC 379 the 
concerned witness was P. W 14 who took 
rm part whatever in the commission _ of 
the offence or in any active or passive 
preparation for the same He was not _a 
pdrticipis criminis After securing ms 
release from his temporary masters he 
went away with his father to his village, 
j ® not divulge the secret of the rn^- 
to anyone except his own father. The 
Supreme Court observed that though he 
was not an accomplice the Court would 
tin I want corroboration on material P^' 
Hculars as he was the only witness to the 
and as it would be unsafe to h^g 
tne accused on his sole testimony unless 
Court was convinced that he was 
speaking the truth. 

Hafijuddi V. The Emperor 38 
Cm VTbi 777 = (Aljt 1934 Cal 6781 it is 

observed 


So far as the statutory provisions axe 
there is nothing in law to 3^' 
the proposition that evidence of a 
^tness, who happens to be cognisant oi 
*^^dne, or who made no attempt to pre- 
ant it, or who did not disdose its com- 
mission should only be relied upon to the 


same extent as that of an accomplice. The 
real question in such a case is the degree 
of credit to be attached to the testimony 
of such a witness, and that depends on 
all the facts and circumstances of the par- 
ticular case.” 


12. In the present case P. W. 5 had 
been made to go through all the formali- 
ties of grant of pardon, before he was 
called on to give evidence as an approver. 
It IS a mystery to us why all these forma- 
hlies were adopted m his case, everi 
though from the very beginning he has 
not imphcated himself in any manner in 
the occurrence and claimed to be only a 
direct eye witness There is a further 
evidence that he along with Accused 1 
assisted other people in carrying the dead 
bodies to a safe place after they were 
discovered in the tank on 19-2-1968. _ It 
is only after he was arrested along with 
the other accused, and taken to the police 
lock up and kept there for sometime 
that he came with the version of his 
having been an eye witness The ver- 
sion itself was given on the 20 th two 
days after the occurrence The belated 
appearance of his testimony toII be _ a 
strong circumstance which will require 
independent corroboration of his testi- 
mony Secondly there are several in- 
trinsic improbabilities and suspicious fu- 
tures in what he has deposed All the 
three accused are young people ineir 
ages ranging between 18 and 20 The two 
deceased also are 19 ^d 17 
P W 5 wants us to believe that vntMUt 
anv struggle or resistance D 1 and U ^ 
allowed themselves to be tied up by 
ether young men and then hurled mt 
the break pressure tank These 7?^^ 
Harijans would have 

and inflicted some miunes on the bodies 
of their assailants atleast nail marks an 
tL like, in the ordinary circ^stances But 

^ ^ have shouted 

reason why D. p -ar 5 mention- 

In the Sessions Court P W. 0 

ed that tf^he pohee P W 5 

strangle D. 1. But to w P j. 

did not mention anything^ 
attempt to atr^gle w ^ became 

p W.S.didnotmentmnJhatD^i^^ 

unconscious In Unconscious and 

said that D 1- Dec^ie 

therefore did not sho manner 

srsfe'SeTJss.r 
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The learned Sessions Judge was of the 
opinion that these are not matenal dts 
crepancies We are unable to agree Con- 
sidering the fact that we are required to 
accept the evidence of P W 5 that two 
apparently healthy young men allowed 
themselves to be tied and thrown into 
the tank without any struggle or protest by 
three otner young men these discrepancies 
in the evidence of P W 5 assume signi- 
ficance Along with this v.e Should take 
into account the fact that though P W 5 
did not inculpate himself to all intents 
and purposes he was treated as an ap- 
prover Pardon was given to him and he 
was kept under arrest throughout even 
durmg the tune of his giving evidence 
He was therefore acting under strong 
p-essure to give evidence according to 
a particular pattern. Further the oc- 
currence took place on the night of the 
ISth. From the morning of 19th P W 5 
was present along with the other villa 
gers It was not till the 20th two days 
later that he came forward with the 
present version These are circumstances 
which are very strong infinmtive features 
m his testimony It is therefore necessary 
to look for independent corroboration, 
both as to the crime and cnminal before 
v/e could accept his testimony for con 
victing the accused We have referred to 
the circumstantial evidence in the ear 
her part of the judgment and expressed 
our conclusion that they are not suffiaent 
to connect the accused with the crime 
There was also evidence about the re- 
covery of some Items of property of the 
deceased persons on the Uifarmattan sup- 
plied by P W 5 TTus evidence about 
the place wherefrom M Os 11 and 12 
were recovered places where the tiffin 
earner and cnappals worn by one of the 
deceased were recovered on the mfonna- 
tion furnished by P W 5 would amount 
to an awareness on the part ol P W 5 
of the places where these articles were 
concealed or thrown But they cannot 
provide circumstantial evidence for con 
necting the particular accused wnth the 
particular offence with which they are 
charged The requirements of prudence 
and caution make it necessary for the pro 
secution to supply such evidence in this 
case This has not been done 

33 For the aforesaid reasons we are 
of the opinion that the evidence of the 
approver P W 5is not in itself reliable 
end safe to be acted upon, that it require 
matenal corroboration both as regards 
the enme and the criminal but the rest 
of the evidence does not afford such 
corroboration 

14 We therefore find the accused not 
guilty and acquit them and direct them 
to be set at liberty 

Accused acquitted 


1970 Cri L J 292 (Vol 76 C N 64) 
(MISORE HIGH COURT) 
NARAYANA PAI J 

Annegowda and others Petitioners v 
State of Mysore Respondent 

Cnminal Revn Petn. No 399 of 1965 
D/ 28 7-1966 

Cnmmal P C (1898), Ss 112 118 119 
and 117 — Issue of notice under S 112 
on information bv police <— Order under 
S 118 not possible on information — 
Magistrate must discharge notice — Magis- 
trate calling fresh information from police 
and issuing second notice — Illegal 

If after issue of a notice under S 112 
on receipt of a information from police 
under S 107 the Magistrate entertains 
an opinion that a positive order under 
3 118 is not possible on the information 
already lodged he must discharge the 
notice under S 119 he cannot call upon 
the police to file further particulars or 
ledge fresh information with him so as 
to enable him to issue second notice under 
S 112 on the basis of such additional or 
further information 

(Para 4) 

The scheme of the Code is complete 
and excludes the possibility of an argu- 
ment that there is no difference in sub 
stance between the Police furnishing the 
Magistrate v/ith information and the 
Magistrate calling for information from 
the Police The initiative is necessarily 
left in the hands of the Police by the 
Code because primarily it is their duty 
to maintain law and order It is unneces- 
sary for the Magistrate to call upon the 
Police to lodge information with him, 
because if upon information lodged under 
S 107 he feels the necessity for further 
information, he can do that by calling 
upon the parties to adduce further evi 
dence before him In the course of en 
quiry under Section 117 

(Para 3) 

A C Nanjappa for Petitioners G Day- 
ananda for State Public Prosecutor for 
Respondent 

ORDER The Ex-Officio Magistrate at 
Chikmagalur issued a notice dated 20 6- 
1964 to the petitioners under S 112 CrL 
P C calling upon them to show cause 
why they should not be ordered to exe- 
cute a bond for Rs 500/ wnth one surety 
each for a like sum of Rs 500/- for a 
period of one year to keep the peace 
The said notice was issued by the Magis- 
trate on receipt of a report from the 
Police On receipt of the notice the peti- 
tioners appeared before the Magistrate 
and contended that the information dis 
closed was in~uf£icient to take anv action 
Under Section 112 and connected Sections 
and that the Magistrate should discharge 
the notice Thereupon the Magistrate calf 
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ed upon the Police to furnish furher parti- 
colars, on _ receipt of which he issued a 
second notice, also purporting to be under 
Section 112, Crl. P. C. on 18-12-1965. 


2. The petitioners, contending that the 
said procedure was irregular or illegal, 
moved the Sessions Judge at Chickmaga- 
lur to report the matter to the High Court 
mr action under Sections 435 and 439 
Crl P. C The Sessions Judge thought 
that the second notice was or may be 
regarded as in the nature of an 
^endment of the previous notice and 
that the Magistrate had same powers of 
amendment m regard to notice as a Cri- 
imnal Court has iwth reference to actual 
marges The other points considered by 
him bear on the merits of the case, partly 
relatmg to the nature of the information 
on the basis of which notices were issued 
and partly relating to the length of the 
period fixed for the bond under the 
second notice amounting to an extension 
of the original period. He found no sub- 
stance in either of them and declined to 
report the matter to the High Court The 
petitioners have therefore approached the 
high Court. 


That the Magistrate took action on 
receiving the information from the Police 
under Section 107, Crl P. C admits of 
no doubt _ Acting on the said informa- 
uon, he did issue a notice under S 112 
C. Having done so and the 
parties having appeared before him, _ it 
duty to hold an enquiry as requir- 
ed by Section 117 to proceed further in 
the matter. It is not disputed that the 
petitioners served ivith notices having ap- 
Peared there was a reading out of the 
^hce in the eye of the law which was 
the starting point of the enquiry. The 
®^uge contemplated by the Code is 
, her to make the original order absolute 
^der Section 118 if he is satisfied that 
the execution of the bond is necessary 
Ur maintenance of pieace or to discharge 
he notice under Section 119 if he is not 
-0 satisfied. There is not any provision 
tniv ® Sroup of sections dealing with this 
Pm enabling the Magistrate to act other- 
^un on information received frcm 
we Police Section 117 relating to the 
however, enables the Ma^strate 
„ take further evidence if he thinks it 
The scheme therefore is 
mplete and excludes the possibihty of 
.* argument that there is no difference 
substance between the Police furnish- 
wu Magistrate with information ana 
6 Magistrate callmg for information 
worn the Police The initiative is nece^ 
^eft in the hands of the Police by 
j ® Code because primarily it is wCir 
'•f maintain law and order. It is 
u{®®uessary for the Magistrate to caU 
^he Police to lodge information 
w him, because if upon information 


lodged under S 107 he feels the neces- 
sity for further information, he can do 
that by calhng upon the parties to adduce" 
further evidence before him in the course 
of enquiry under Section 117. 


4. I find therefore no basis in any of 
the relevant provisions of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the action taken 
by the Magistrate in this case in calling 
upon the Police to file further particulars 
or lodge fresh information with him and 
for the issue of a second notice by him 
on the basis of such additional or fur- 
ther information. The legal effect of his 
having done so is that on hearing the 
petitioners pursuant to the first notice, 
he did entertain the opinion that a posi- 
tive order under Section 118, Crl P C 
was not possible on the information al- 
ready lodged, on the basis of which the 
first notice had been issued Once he 
came to entertain such an opinion, the 
clear mandate of the law is that he should 
have discharged the notice under S. 119 
of the Code. 


5. There is therefore no alternative 
but to interfere m revision and set aside 
both the notices issued by the Magis- 
trate, the first on the basis of his own 
opinion that it was not possible to act 
uDon It iwthout further information, and 
the second on the ground that the .Cods 
does not empower him to issue it 1 
order accordingly 
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(MYSORE HIGH COURT) 
AHMED ALI KHAN J 
Narasappa. Acci^ed. P^thioner v State 
E Mysore, Complainant, Respondent 

Criminal Revn. Petn. No 173 of 1968, 
/- 15-11-1968 against judgment oi & o. 
aichur, D/- 31-1-1968. 

Essential Commodities Act 

J 7 _ Mysore Food Graii^ (Whole- 

lie) Dealers Lic^mg Order (196^) 
nns 3 2 (e) — Wholesale dealer — wno 
— There must he continuity m 

itlon of person carrying °° con- 

[irchase, sale or storage — Order ot con 
Sn cannot he based ^^er S 3 for 
ngle casual solitary transaction 
■ansportation of food grains. 

The definition coi^ined clause (J of 
2 of the Mysore Food ^c^ns^ 

rdpr fl964) makes it clear that a w 
lie dealer is a Pf “a^ll^or^sto- 

ilf in busing The^ wmfbd^ness envi- 
ige for sale The trades m 
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ases a continuity on the transaction Con 
sequently unless a continuity in transac- 
tion IS proved by the prosecution, no 
order of conviction can be based under 
Section 3 of the order A single casual 
or solitary transaction of transportation of 
food grams above the prescribed quantity 
V. ould not amount to a business so as to 
V. arrant conviction under Section 7 of the 
Essential Commodities Act (19SS) 1966 (2) 
Mys LJ 79 & AIR 1964 SC 1533 Rel on. 

(Paras 6 8) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1966) 1966 2 Mys LJ 79 == 1966-7 
Law Kep 252, Shniallabh v 
State of Mjsore 8 

(1964) AIR 1964 SC 1533 (V 51)=« 

1964 (2) Cri LJ 465 Manipur 
Admimstration v Nila Chandra 
Singh 7 8 

N Santhosh Hegde for K Jagannatha 
Shetty for Petitioner G M Rego for 
State Public Prosecutor for Respondent 
ORDE!R The petitioner along with one 
C Hanumanthappa was convicted by the 
First Class Magistrate Sindhnoor under 
Section 7 of the Essential Commodities 
Act for the contravention of Clause 3 of 
the Mysore Food Grams (Wholesale) 
Dealers Licensing Order 1964. and each of 
them were sentenced to pay a fine of 
Rs 200/ and in default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for one month 

2. In an appeal, the Sessions Judge 
Baichur allowed the appeal of Hanuman- 
thappa and acquitted him. but he dis- 
missed the appeal filed by the petitioner 
and confirmed the decision of the Magis- 
trate in this regard by tus order ^ted 
31st January 1963 passed in Criminal Ap- 
peal No 49/6 of 1967 on the file of his 
court. It IS against that order of the 
Sessions Judge that the petitioner has 
preferred this revision petition, 

3 The facts of the case briefly stated, 
are that on 4th May 1967 the petitioner 
ard one Hanumanthappa were found 
transporting 75 bags of jauar In lorry 
No ilYR 3537 and that they had no 
valid licence with them as required by 
law The petitioner was convicted by 
the trying Magistrate and his conviction 
was upheld by the Sessions Judge as men 
tioned above 

4 Mr Hegde the learned counsel for 
the petitioner argued that both the courts 
below have based the conviction solely 
on the explanapon to clause (e) of Sec 
Pon 2 of Mysore Food Grains (Wholesale) 
Dealers Ueensmg Order 1964 but did 
mat record any finding vnth regard to 
the conhnuity of the transaction as 
required by lav. His gnevance was that 
*he courts below were wrong in proceed- 
ing mamly on the explanation to clause 
(e) of Section 2 of the Order and convict- 
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ing the petitioner under Section 3 of the 
said Order 

5 There appears to be substance in 
the argument Section 3 of the Mysore 
Food Grains (Wholesale) Dealers Licens 
Ing Order 1964 (which will be referred 
to as 'the order ) reads 

"3 Licensing of wholesale Dealers — 
No person shall carry on business as 
wholesale dealer except under and m ac 
coidance with the terms and conditions 
of a licence issued m this behalf by the 
licensing authority 

Clause (e) of Section 2 of the Order defi 
nes that 

Wholesale dealer" means a person en 
gaged in the busmess of purchase sale 
or storage for sale of any one of the 
foodgrams jn quantity of ten qumtals or 
more at any one tune or m quantity of 
twenty five quintals or more of all 
foodgrams taken together but does not 
include the Food Corporation of India, or 
a person who — 

The remaining portion of clause (e) is 
not relevant for our purpose 

6 Reading the defimtion contained in 
clause (e) it is clear that a wholesale 
dealer ts a person who engages himself 
m the business of purchase sale or stor 
age for sale So the word Busine^ 
envisages a person who ordinarily trades 
in that commodity m other woitls there 
should be a contimuty in the transac- 
tions 

7 The Supreme Court in Manlpw 
Administration v Nila Chandra Singh. 
AIR 1964 SC 1533 interpreting the Mani- 
pur Foodgrams Dealers Licensing Order 
(1938) contaimng substantially similar 
provision, observed as follows 

The defimtion in CL 2 fa) shows that 
before a person can be said to be a dealer 
It must be shown that he carries on busi- 
ness of purchase or sale or storage for 
sale of any of the commodities specified 
in the Schedule and that the sale must 
be in quantity of 100 mds or more at 
any one time The requirement is not 
that the person should merely selL Pur 
chase or store the foodgrams in question, 
but that he must be carrymg on the bun 
ness of such purchase sale or storage, 
and the concept of busmess in the con 
text must netessanlv postulate continuity 
cf transactions It is not a single casual 
or solitary transaction of sale purchase or 
storage that would make a person a 
dealer If this element of contmuity is 
ignored it would be rendering the uM 
of the word busmess redundant and 
meaningless ” 

8 Now in the instant case both the 
trying Magis*rate and also the Sessions 
Judge proceeded on the basis of preiiwni* 
pUon contained in the explanation to Sec- 
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^ent that any person who stores food- 
■grains more than ten quintals vdll not 
only be held to be a 'Wholesale Dealer’ 
but also would be presumed to be carry- 
ing on business as a Wholesale Dealer. 
That being the case, according to the 
Mjrsore Foodgrains (WTiolesale) Dealers’ 
licensing Order, the presumption is that 
the said person is carrying on business 
as a wholesale dealer, and it is for him 
to rebut that presumption. In the instant 
case, the accused persons have been found 
in possession of more than ten quintals of 
foodgrains. Therefore, it will be presiom- 
ed that they store the foodgrains for 
carrying on business as "Wholesale 
Dealers” and it is for them to rebut that 
presumption, and it is not for the pro- 
secution to prove of their being whole- 
sale dealers.” 

Evidently the learned Sessions Judge mis- 
conceived the provision of the relevant 
law. No conviction can be based unless 
a finding is recorded to the effect that 
file petitioner was a wholesale dealer as 
defined in Clause (e) to Section 2 of the 
Order, and the Wholesale Dealer as defin- 
ed in that clause means a person who is 
engaged in the business of purchase, sale 
or storage for sale. Before conviction 
could be ordered, the prosecution will 
have to establish that the petitioner was 
engaged in business In other words un- 
less continuity in transaction is proved 
by the prosecution, no order of convic- 
tion can be made under Section 3 of the 
' Or^r. That was the principle enunciat- 
ed in the decision of the Supreme Court 
in hfenipur Administration’s case, AIR 
1964 SC 1533 which was followed by this 
•court in Sri Vallabhai v. State of Mysore, 
1966 (2) Mys LJ 79. The instant case i-": 
fully covert by decisions referred to 
above, 

_ 9. Following the principle laid down 
in those decisions, I hold that the order 
passed by the Sessions Judge is liable to 
aside, and the conviction of the 
under Section 7 of the Essen- 
fial Commodities Act for the contraven- 
fion of Section 3 of the Mysore Food 
Grams (Wholesale) Dealers Licensing 
Gruer, 1964 cannot be sustained. 

10- This re'viaon petition is allowed, 
ancl the conviction and sentence passed 
•against the petitioner is set aside and the 
Jientioner is acquitted. 

Petition allowed 


M. SANTHOSH. JJ. 

Ivl/s. New India Corporation, Petitioners 
V. The Director, Enforcement Directorate, 
Government of India and another. Res- 
pondents. 

Writ Petns Nos. 1489 to 1492 of 1966, 
D/- 17-1-1969. 

Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (1947), 
Ss. 23 (1), 23 (3) Proviso and 23-D (1) — 
Scope — Section 23 (1) does not provide 
for two procedures — Opportunity con- 
templated by Proviso to S. 23 (3) can also 
be afforded in course of adjudication 
under Section 23-D (1). 

In every case of a contravention of 
any of the provisions of statute mention- 
ed in S. 23 (1) of the Act, the first step 
that the Director of 'Eniorcement is 
required by the statute to take is to insti- 
tute adjudication proceedings He is em- 
powered or authorised by the statute to 
make a complaint to the Magistrate only 
if he considers that a more severe penal- 
ty than he can impose is called for, and 
such an opinion he can entertain accord- 
ing to the express provision contained in 
the statute, only when the stage in the 
adjudication proceedings referred to in 
the proviso to Section 23-D (1) is reach- 
ed. The fact that the proviso to Sec- 
tion 23 (3) provides for a further safe- 
guard before a complaint is made does 
not mean that the said safeguard dis- 
penses with the safeguard of an initial 
adjudication provided under S 23-D (1). 
Indeed, the opportunity contemplated by 
the proviso to S. 23 (3) need not neces- 
sarily be afforded by means of the issue 
of a notice, but can also be afforded in 
the course of an adjudication imder Sec- 
tion 23-D (1). Section 23 (1) by itself 
does not provide for two procedures. The 
said sub-section does not provide for a 
minimum sentence in the case of an 

adjudication by the Director while pro- 
viding for a maximum sentence in the 
case of a prosecution before a Magistrate. 
That section merely formulates and im- 
poses penalties in respect of offences 
mentioned therein. AIR 1962 SC 1764 & 
AIR 1966 SC 1206, Foil. 

(Paras 12 & 13) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 1206 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 946, Union of India 
V. Sukumar Pyne 5, 13 

(1962) AIR 1962 SC 1764 (V 49) = 

(1963) 2 SCR 297, Shanti Prasad 
Jain V. Director of Enforce- 
ment 5. 11, 13 

(1952) AIR 1952 SC 75 (V 39) = 

1952 SCR 284, State of W. B. 

V. Ansar Ali 7. 11 

GM/HM/C811/69/AKJ/BDB 
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D R Venkatesh Iyer for Petitioners 
B S Kesha\a Iyengar for Respondents 

NABAYANA PAI J Messrs New India 
Corporation named as the petitioner m 
these four Writs Petitions appears to be 
the trade name or the name and style 
unde*" which the deponent of the affidavit 
V V Iyer is trading According to the 
affidavit except for some period between 
1954 and 1958 during which there were 
others trading with him in partnership 
for the rest of the period he \/as trading 
alone as sole propnetor of the trade and 
business 

2 These four writ petitions are 
occasioned by the four notices served on 
the petitioners by the Director of Enforce 
ment Directorate Ministry of Defence 
CoveTiment of India callmg upon the 
petitioner to show cause, why adjudica* 
lion proceedings as contemplated by Sec- 
tion 23-D of the Foreign Exchange Regu 
lation Act 1947 should not be inslitut 
ed against him for or in respect of four 
alleged contraventions by him of specifi 
ed provisions of said Act Sections 4 (1) 
5 (1) (a) 5 (1) (d) and 9 The petitioner 
has presented these petitions almost im- 
mediately after the service of the said 
notices and he prays in each case br the 
issue of a writ of prohibition prohibit- 
ing the Director of Enforcement implead 
ed as the 1st respondert from initiating 
adiudication proceedings against hun 

3 In support of the prayer the pnn- 
apal contention raised is that Sections 23 
end 23 D of the Foreign Exchange Regu 
lation Act are invalid as being violative 
of Artule 14 of the Constitution It is 
on this basis that it is contended that the 
pioposed adjudication should not there- 
fore be permitted to be even initiated 
As the validity of the statute itself is 
questioned the Union of India has been 
impleaded as the 2nd respondent 

4 So far as the merits of the case 
siate<! m efte severaf nohees are concern- 
ed nothing Is stated except that the al 
leged contraventions are said to have 
taken place several years ago and that 
to ask the petitioner to search for papers 
relating to few of the several transactions 
he had entered into years ago would m 
effect result in extreme harassment to 
the petitioner 

5 In the common counter affidavit 
filed on behalf of the respondents it is 
Slated that the plea of invalidity of Sec 
tions 23 and 23-D of the Act raised by 
the petitioner is po longer available the 
Supreme Court havmg upheld their vali- 
dity in the case reported m Shanti Pra 
sad Jamv Director of Enforcement AIR 
1962 SC 1764 reiterated by the subse 
quent decision of the Supreme Court m 
the Union of India v Sukumar P^e 
AIR 1966 SC 1206 Regarding the plea 
of alleged harassment it is stated in the 
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counter affidavit that in the circtnnstaace® 
sudi a plea is not available and that in 
any event the Directorate will furnish 
the petitioner with whatever clarification 
he may require to enable hun to defend 
hunself in the adjudication proceedings. 

6 The onlv question for consideration 
IS the alleged mvalidity of the Sections 
23 and 23D of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act 

7 Briefly stated the case of the petl 
tioner is that the impugned sections pn>- 
vide for two different procedures t* 
punish the alleged contraventions of the 
provisums of the statute — one under 
the normal Code of Criminal Procedure 
«ind the other by way of adjudication by 
the Director of Enforcement in accord- 
ance with the special rules prescribed 
therefor that the Director of Enforce- 
ment IS the common authority both for 
the purpose of imtiating adjudication pro- 
ceeoings under Section 23 D and regular 
prosecution pursuant to sub section (3) of 
Section 23 and that the statute is utter- 
ly devoid of any guidance to the Direc- 
tor m the matter of making a rficnce be 
tween the two proceedings This situation, 
according to the argument on behalf of 
the petitioner ls one which comes direct- 
ly within the pnnaples stated by the 
Supreme Court in the case of the State 
of West Bengal \ Ansar All AIR 1957 
SC 75 

8 Portions of Section 23 which are 
relevant to the argument are- 

' 23 (1) If any person contravenes the 
provision of S 4 S 5 Section 9 Sec- 
tion 10 sub-section (2) of Section 12. 
Section 17 Section 18 A or Section IB-B 
or of any rule direction or order made 
thereunder he shall — 

a) be liable to such penalty not exceed- 
ing three times the value of the foreign- 
exchange in respect of which the con 
UavenUoTi has iaken place or Cve tho- 
usand rupees whichever is more as may 
be adjudged by the Director of Enforce- 
ment m the manner hereinafter provided;, 
or 

b) upon conviction by a court be puni- 
shable with imprisonment for a terra 
which may extend to two years, or with 
fme or with both 

XX XX XX 

XX XX XX 

23 (3) No court shall take cognisance— 
a) of any offence pumshable under sub- 
section (1) except upon complaint in writ- 
ing made by the Director of Enforcement 

XX XX XX 

XX XX XX 

Provided that where any such offence 
in the contravention of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act or any rule dnectum 
or order made thereunder which prohibit* 
the doing of an act without permissum. 
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no such complaint shall be made unless 
the person accused of the offence has 
been given an opportumty of showing 
that he had such permission. 

Section 23-D (1) which is relevant to the 
argument reads' 

"23-D (1) For the purpose of adjudg- 
ing under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of 
section 23 whether any person has com- 
mitted a contravention the Director of 
Enforcement shall hold an inquiry in 
the prescribed manner after giving that 
person a reasonable opportunity ofbemg 
heard and if, on such enquiry, he is satisfi- 
ed that the person has comnrutted the con- 
travention, he may impose such penalty 
as thmks ht in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the said Section 23; 

Provded that if, at any stage of the 
the enquiry the Director of Enforcement 
is of the opimon that having regard to 
the_ circumstances of the case, the penalty 
which he is empowered to impose would 
not be adequate, he shall, mstead of 
imposing any penalty himself, make a 
complaint in writmg to the court” 

9. The manner m which adiudication 
proceedings under Section 23-D should 
be held is prescribed under what are call- 
ed the Adjudication Proceedmg and Ap- 
peal Rules, 1957 Among other things the 
rules provide that in taking evidence the 
Director is not bound to observe the pro- 
visions of the Indian Evidence Act The 
rules provide for regulation of procedure 
of the Appellate Board constituted under 
Section 23-E. They conclude Avith sav- 
ings to the effect — 

"Rule 12 Savings — Nothing m these 
rules shall be considered as preventing 
the Director from making a complaint in 
■writing to the court under the proviso 
to sub-section (1) of Section 23-D of the 
Act instead of imposing any penalty him- 
self ” 

10. The argument, is, first, that sub- 
section (1) of Section 23 itself enables 
recourse being had to one of the two 
different procedures; second, that the 
choice between two has to be made at 
the verv inception when the Director of 
Enforcement considers that there is a 
contravention of any of the provisions of 
the statute mentioned in sub-section (1) 
of section 23, calling for action being 
taken, third that a complaint by the 
Director of Enforcement imder clause (a) 
of sub-section (3) of Section 23 is quite 
different from a complaint which he may 
make under the proviso to sub-section (1) 
of S^hon 23-D, and that that the two 
are different is obvious from the fact 
that a complaint under Section 23 (3) (b) 
has in certain cases necessarily to be 
preceded by the previous opportunity 
mentioned in the proviso to section 23 (3) 

11. We may at once state that it is 
not the contention that if section 23-D 


(1) alone is taken into account, there is 
anything in it to' render it invalid as be- 
ing violative of Article 14 of the Consti- 
tution Indeed, no such contention can 
at all be raised in view of the express 
deasion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Shanti Prasad Jain, AIR 1962 SC 1764 
In paragraph 7 of the judgment which 
occurs at page 1768 of the report, their 
Lordships state: 


"It IS not disputed bj’ the appellant 
that the subject matter of the legislation 
VIZ, Foreign Exchange, has features and 
problems peculiarly its own, and that it 
forms a class in itself A law which pres- 
cribes a special procedure for investiga- 
tion of breaches of foreign exchange regu- 
lations will therefore be not hit by Arti- 
cle 14 as It is based on a classification 
which has a just and reasonable relation 
to the object of the legislation The 
vires of Section 23 (1) (a) is according- 
ly not open to attack on the ground that 
it is governed by a procedure different 
from that prescribed by the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure That indeed is not 
controverted by the appellant That te- 
ing so, does it make any difference in the 
legal position that Section 23-D provides 
for transfer by the Director of Enforce- 
ment oE cases which he can try, to the 
court’ We- have not here, as in 1952 
SCR 284 = AIR 1952 SC 75 a law, which 
confers on an "officer an absolute discre- 
tion to send a case for trial either Jo a 
court or to a Magistrate empowered te 
try cases under a special procedure Sec- 
tion 23-D confers authority on the very 
officer who has power to try and dispose 
of a case to send it on for trial to a comt, 
and that too only when he considers that 
a more severe punishment than what he 
^ Authorised to impose, should b? award- 
ed In a Judicial system, m wluch there 
fs a hierarchy of courts of tribunals, 
presided over by Magistrates 
belonging to different classes, and th^ 
is a devolution of - powers among tb^ 
graded accordmg to th^_ class, a 
Ion such as Section 23-D ^ 

proper administration _ of 

on the one hand a serious offence shouia 

not <^0 without being adequatdy P™**- 

ed by reason of cogmsance. thereof hav- 

fn- been taken by an mfenor authon^. 
the accused should on the other 
have m such cases «?• "ff Jac'gle 

by superior court M is th ^ g„,„,;al 

powJrld^ to°lend the case 

District An^er that a 

Magistrate, when they c 
more severe punishmgt than mey 
inflict IS called for in our 

power conferred p“ . - 23-D to trans- 

forcement under Section 2,5 u 
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ier cases to a court is not ungmded or 
-arbitrary and does not offend artide 14 
and Section 23 (1) (a) cannot be assailed 
•as unconstitutional’ 

This parauraph, Mr Venkatesh Iyer for 
the Petitioner says confines its attention 
to the position as under Section 23 D In 
the rtuation contemplated by Section 
23-D he concedes as he has to the pro- 
viso to the sub section (1) thereof con 
tains the clearest guidance to the Direc- 
tor of Enforcement in making the choice 
between continuing his adjudication pro 
ceedmgs to their conclusion or sending 
the case to a Magistrate by means of a 
complaint The distinction however 
which he wants to make is that the com- 
plaint referred to in the proviso to Sec- 
tion 23D (1) IS quite different from the 
complaint under the proviso to Section 
23 (3) (a) 

12 It seems to us that even this argu 
ment has been made unavailable by the 
same ruling of the Supreme Court In 
the immediately precedmg paragraph 6 
of the same page 1768 their Lord^ps 
observe* 

'It will be seen that wnen there is a 
ccntravention of section 4 (1) action with 
respect to it is to be taken m the first 
instance by the Director of Enforcement 
lie may either adjudge the matter him 
self in accordance with Section 23 (1) 
(a) or he may send It on to a court If 
he considers that a more severe penal^ 
then he can impose is called for ' 

This observation in our opinion, clearly 
'means that in every case the first step 
that the Director of Enforcement is 
required by the statute to take Is to 
institute adjudication proceedings He Is 
empowered or authorised by the statute 
to make a complaint to the Magistrate 
functioning under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure only If he considers that a 
more severe penalty than he can impose 
is called for and such an opimon he can 
entertain according to the express provi 
slon contained m the statute only when 
the stage in the adjudication proceedings 
referred to In the proviso to Sec. 23 D 
(1) is reached. If the only officer on 
a complaint by whom alone a criminal 
court can take cognizance of an offence 
punishable under Sub sec (l) of S 23 
is the Director of Enforcement and if the 
said officer is empowered to make such 
a complaint only if he considers that his 
own jwwers of punishment are inade 
quate to meet the situation or the gravity 
of the offence and the statute makes pro- 
vision for the manner in which he can 
come to entertain such an opinion, thim. 
there can be no doubt whatever that the 
first step which the Director of Enforce- 
ment is required by the statute to take 
is to institute adjudication proceedings 
under Section 23 D The fact that the 
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proviso to Section 23 f31 provides for a 
further safeguard before a complaint is 
made does not mean that the said safe- 
guaM dispenses with the safeguard of an 
imtial adjudication provided under S 23D 
(1) Indeed the opportunity contem- 
plated by the proviso to Section 23 (3) 
need not necessarily be afforded by means 
of the issue of a notice but can also be 
afforded in the course of an adjudicabon 
under Section 23'D (1) 

13 It is also not correct in our opi 
nlon to say that Section 23 (1) by itself| 
provides for two procedures That sec 
tion merely formulates and imposes penal- 
tiM in respect of offences mentioned 
therein. In other words the contraven- 
tions of sections specified therein are 
made puni^able offence by it That 
the said sub section does not provide for 
a rmnimum sentence in the case of an 
adjudication by the Director while pro 
viding for a maximum sentence m the 
case of a prosecution before a magistrate 
is the view expressed by the Supreme 
Court in the subsequent case of Durga 
Prasad (Sukumar Pi^el’ AIR 1965 
SC 1206 at P 1209 The said case 
followed and applied the previous dec! 
Sion in the case of Shanti Prasad Jam. 
AIR 1962 SC 1764 

14 We are therefore of the opinion 
that the contentions now raised by the 

K UUoner are fully concluded against him 
the said two rulings of the Supreme 
Court 

15 All the four wnt petitions are 
therefore dismissed 

16 The pebtioner will pay the costs 
of the respondents one set which we fur 
at a lump sum of Hs 200/ 

petitions disnussed 
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Puma Chandra Panda and others Peti 
tioners v Ganeswar Panda, Opposite 
Party 

Criminal Revn. No 137 of 1967 Dl 
28 8-1969 from order of AddL S J Puri. 
D/- 20-1-1967 

(A) Evidence Act (1872) S 5 — Interest 
cd vntnesses — Credibility 

Interestedness of witnesses even if pro 
ved will not justify rejection of their 
evidence in toto though it may neces 
sitate scanning their evidence more care- 
fully and with caution .. 

(Para 4) 

(B) Penal Code (1860) S 447 — Con- 
viction under — Essentials — Alaence o* 

KM/KM/F238/69/DRR/M 
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finding as regards intent under S. 441 — 
Effect. 

Every trespass by itself is not crimi- 
nal To constitute crimmal trespass, the 
prosecution has to prove and the Court 
has to give a fmding on the evidence that 
the trespass was committed with one of 
the intents enumerated in Section 441 
I P C. The trial court while convicting 
an accused for an offence under S 447 

I. P. C, must apply its mind to this as- 
pect and come to a specific fmding as to 
whether the accused committed trespass, 
and if so. if it was with one of the 
requisite intents. (Para 6) 

In the absence of any such finding, the 
conviction under section 447 I. P. C. can- 
not be sustained simply because some 
assault was committed on the complam- 
ants (Para 6) 

R C. Patnaik. for Petitioners: N. K. 
Mukherjee. for Opposite Party 

ORDER: Each of the four petitioners 
has been convicted u/ss 447 and 323 IPG. 
and sentenced to fine of Rs. 30/- and 
Rs 40/- respectively, and in default, to 
undergo S I. for fifteen days on each 
count 

2. Petitioners nos 1 and 2 are sons of 
petitioner no 4 and petitioner no 3 is 
their cousin According to the compla- 
inant (P. W. 2), on 28-3-64. petitioner 
no 1 entered his bari which is plot no 
933 and was about to climb and pluck 
cocoanuts from his tree. On protest, him- 
self and his cousin (P. W. 5) were assault- 
ed by all the petitioners P. Ws. 2 and 
5 were treated by the doctor in Nima- 
para for some days, thereafter they came 
to Puri where they received further 
treatment and then filed the complaint 
petition Petitioners, in defence, deny 
the occurrence and allege that out of 
existing enmity P. W. 2 has filed a false 
case against them and other P. Ws. have 
falsely deposed. The courts below ac- 
cepting the testimony of the P._ Ws con- 
victed and sentenced the petitioners, as 
stated above 

3. The convictions are assailed mainly 
on two grounds. Firstly, it is contended 
that the courts below erred in placing 
reliance on the testimony of P Ws 3 
and 4 in spite of proof of their interestra- 
ness Secondly, it is contended that the 
conviction u/s 447 I P. C is bad in law In 
the absence of a fmding that all or any of 
the petitioners committed crimmal tres- 
pass 

4. It has no doubt been elicited during 
cross-examination of P. Ws. 3 and 4 
that the former’s father has filed an 
O T. R case against petitioner no 2 mid 
petitioner no. 4 has ffled a case against 
the father of P W. 4. Both the courts 
below have noticed these facts, while 


considermg the evidence. These P. Ws. 
who claim to have witnessed the occur- 
rence have deposed about different peti- 
tioners committing assault. Merely 
because each of them may have some 
bias against individual accused, it will not 
iustify rejection of their evdence as they 
have no ostensible reason for deposmg 
against the others Further, mterested- 
ness, even if proved, will not justify re- 
jection of their evidence in toto, though 
it may necessitate scanning their evidence 
more carefully and with caution In the 
present case, these two P. Ws. have cor- 
roborated P. Ws 2 and 5, the victims of 
the assault. The Courts below have ac- 
cepted their testimony and I find no yahd 
reason to differ from the assessment of 
the evidence by them. Thus, there is no 
merit in the first contention. 


5. Each of the petitioners has been 
convicted u/s 323 I P C for causing hurt 
to P Ws 2 and 5 and each of them has 
also been convicted u/s 447 I P. C for 
having committed crimmal trespass It 
is contended by learned counsel for peti- 
tioners that the conviction u/s 447 I. P C. 
is not sustainable m the absence of a 
fmding that the trespass was with one 
of the intents enumerated in Section 441i 
I P. C In my opinion, there is consi- 
derable force in this contention 


6, Every trespass by itself is not cn- 
linal. To constitute criminal trespaM, 
[le prosecution has to prove aiw the 
lourt has to give a fmdmg on the evi- 
ence that the trespass was committed 
nth one of the intents enumerated m 
;ection 441 I P. C . Neither of the courts 
elow appears to have apphed ite 
0 this aspect nor come to a specific find- 
ag as to whether all the petifaoners com- 
ritted trespass, and if so, if it was with 
ne of the requisite intents Not a sm^e 
nestion has been put to any of the peU- 
ioners during their exammaUon u/s^ 

V p. c. as to whether they committed 
he trespass with intent to annoy, ^ssa'ilt. 
tc. . The learned Additional Sessions 
udge has not given any ^^ing on tms 
luestion, while the trymg Magistrate has 
Lade a vague observation [o 

respassed into the land of P gi 

ause hun aimoyance. , 
or opposite party .contends 
letitioners entered mto P. W. 2 s an 
issaulted him obviously the '^4! 

;LSmitted with the intention of co^tt 

f ‘thf IbUe of any £: 

nnviction u/s 447 I P. C caimo 

ained sunply because -^^^The con- 

committed on P. W 2 and 5 The cm 

dction and sentence u/s 447 i • 

her ef ore set aside. • ic allow- 



soo 


■Manglarain v State (B P Ben J) 1970 Cn L J. 


victjon and sentence passed against eadi 
of the petitioners u/s 323 I P C the 
conviction and sentence passed against 
each of them u/s 447 I P C are set aside 
Revision allowed in part 


1970 CRI I J 300 (Yol 76, C H 68)*= 
AIR 1970 RAJASTHAN 32 (V 57 C 6) 

B P BERl J 

Manglaram Petitioner v State of Rajasthan 
Opposite Party 

Cnminal Revn No 23 of 1968 D/ 10-2 
1969 against order of City Magistrate Jodh 
pur DA 11 12 1967 

Rajasthan Armed Constabulary Act {12 of 
1950) Ss 6(c), 4 and Schedule — Scope — 
S 4 IS mandatory — Statement under S 4 
signed by constable of Rajasthan Armed Coo 
stabulary — > Constable not ^no^vlng English 
—Statement neilber explained to him nor at- 
tested by person of requisite rank — Const 
able committed to trial on charge under 
S 6 (e) — Commitment illegal — (Qvil 
P C (1908) Preamble — Interpretahon of 
Statutes — Mandatory provision — Deter 
irunabOn) 

Section 4 of the Rajasthan Armed Con 
stabulary Act is mandatory Where a const 
able not knowing English signs a statement 
under S 4 but that statement is neither ev 
plained to him nor it is attested by a person 
of the requisite rank and he is committed 
to trial on a charge under S 6(e) the com 
mitment is Illegal (Paras 15 and 16) 

In determining tbe effect of such failure 
to explain and attest that statement onhis 
commitment first the legislative intent is to 
be ascertained (Para 9) 

Under S 4 it is not open to a member to 
be enrolled in the constabulary to sign a 
declarabon in any wmds that he likes Even 
the form is presenbed as a part of the 
statute The condibon la that statement 
that. the. memher. wjIL na ha. anhllief. *a, 
obtain discharge at his own request is evi 
dently a condition different from the ordinary 
contracts of master and servant To ensure 
that the etecutant understood its legal un 
plications the Legislature has presenbed 
that the executant shall sign it m ac- 
knowledgment of that statement having been 
read over to him and if necessary it 
be esplamed to him In addibon the mak- 
ing of an endorsement to the effect that the 
declaration had been signed in the presence 
of an officer of a requisite rank evidencing 
tbe fact that he had ascertained that the ex 
ecutant had understood the purport of what 
he had signed, has also been prescribe 
This important funebon of attestation not 
been entnisted to anv English knowing i>er 
son capable of translating tiie purport 
the statement but the official ranks qualified 
to attest have also been laid down T rust 
CM/tM/B293/69/JRM/D 


for this duty has thus been reposed only on 
officers of specified status Perhaps the 
legisTahire wanted to impart solemnity to the 
transaction In this view an attestabon by 
do Inspector is clearly contrary to the law 
( Para 10> 

Where a heavy penalty by way of liability 
is imposed the requirements of the law can 
not be construed as merely directory For 
certain acts and omissions under S 6, a mem 
ber of the constabulary is liable to heavy 
punishment The severe penalty under S 6 
IS the liability of a person fulfillmg certain 
requirements of law and it can be inHicted 
only if he is an officer of the constabulary 
duly appointed under the Act Under S 4 
the appointment of a person to the constabu 
bry is dependent on his signing and attes 
tation of the decldration as given m the 
schedule Thus on the plain lanmage of 
the statute as well as on the pnnciples Rid- 
ing the courts in determining what is airec 
foiy or mandatory it is not correct to call 
a lack of proper attestabon a mere techni 
cality Section 4 is thus mandatory There 
IS ne reason why the steps mtenaed to be 
taken before a person is subjected to Iiabi 
lities should not be ngorously observed 
Sutherland on Statuton' Constnictioo", 
Third Edition Vol 3 p 77 Crates on Sta- 
tute Law , Sixth Edition p 63 and Max 
well on “Interpretation of Statutes" Eleventh 
EdiUon p 364 Rel on AIR 1961 SC 1494 
Ref (Paras 12 IS 14 15 and 16) 

Cases Rcfenedi Chionological Paras 

(1961) AIR 1964 Raj 17 (V 51) =» 

ILR (1963) 13 Raj 1063, Jam Bros 
and Co Bundi V State of 
Rajasthan ^ t 4 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 1494 (V 48)* 

1961 (2) Cn LJ 696 M V Joshl v 
M U Shimpi 3 15- 

(1957) AIR 19o7 SC 912 (V 44) = 

J95S Sej 150 State of U P v 
Manbodbanlal Snvastava S 

S D Rajpurobit for Petitioner M L 
Shnma! Dy G A for the State 

ORDER This cnmmal revision appLcabon 
Is dnectert apmst the order dated the lllb 
December 1867 passed by the City Magis- 
trate Jodhpur The petitioner prays for the 
quashing ot the order of his commitment to 
lace a trial Under S 6(e) of tbe Rajasthan 
Armed Constabulary Act 1950, hereinafter 
called tbe Act 


2 The circumstances which have led up 
to this application bnefly stated are these 
Manglaram appLcant was appomted as a 
constable in the Rajasthan Armed Constabu 
lary (RAC) on the 20th of June, 1963 On 
tbe 10th of October 1964 be was attached 
to the 5tb Battahon staboned at Jodhpur 
when he absented from duty His case is that 
he had orally taken pemussion to leave the 
service from the Platoon Commander 
whereas tbe case of the prosecubon is that 
he absented without leave It is not in dis- 
pute that on the llth of October 1964, hfr 
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joined as a soldier in the Indian Army. On 
-the 13th of October, 1964, a first informa- 
tion report was lodged at the Pohce Station, 
Udaimandir, Jodhpur agamst Manglaram 
for his hawng deserted the R. A. C. He came 
to be arrested on the loth of May, 1966, 
while he -was still in service m Jammu and 
Kashmir where he was stationed as a mem- 
ber of the Indian Army, and on that very 
■day he was discharged from that service. 

Enquiry was made against him by the City 
Magistrate, Jodhpur, and it was urged on 
his behalf that he was not an officer of the 
R. A C. as defined in S. 2(3) of the Act as 
he did not sign any statement as required 
by S. 4 of the Act because there was no at- 
testation by the appropnate authority as en- 
visaged by the said provisions, and there- 
fore, he was not an otficer liable to be pro- 
secuted for an offence under S 6 (e) of the 
Act The learned Magistrate framed a 
■charge under S 6{e) of the Act, and com- 
mitted Manglaram to face his tnal before 
the Sessions Judge, Jodhpur, holding that the 
plea of the applicant was merely a technical 
■one. Against that order he has come up in 
revision before me. 

3. Mr. S. D Rajpurohit , appearing on be- 
half of the applicant has submitted that for 
the sake of argument let it be assumed that 
Manglaram had signed his statement as^ re- 
quired by Section 4 of the Act, but the said 
statement was not explamed to him and duly 
attested by anyone of the authoribes mention- 
ed in Section 4 of the Act. Assuming 
agam, die learned counsel submitted that 
Snn Amarsingh explained and attested the 
said statement signed by Manglaram, . Shn 
Amarsingh being only of the rank of an 
Inspector, was not competent to attest- it,* as 
required by the provisions . of Section 4 of 
the Act, and therefore, Manglaram did not 
•come to acquire the status of a member m 
the Rajasthan Armed Constabulary and could 
not^ incur the hability laid- down by _ Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act. His further submission is 
that Section 6 of the Act is a penal provision 
which must be strictly construed. ^ He 
relied on M. V. Joshi v. M. U. Shimpi, AIR 
1961 SC 1494. 

4. Mr. Rajpurohit also submitted that the 
■expression “Officer of the Rajasthan Armed 
Constabulary" is an expression which shomd 
be given the same meamng as envisaged by 
•the definition clause, and in support of this 
■argument, he relied on Jam Bros and Co. 
Bundi V. State of RajasUian, ILR (1963) 13 
Raj 1063 .=(AIR 1984 Eaj 17) 

5. Mr. Mohanlal Shnmal, Deputy _Gov- 
•ernment Advocate argued that the provisions 
■of Section 4 are merely director}^ and not 
mandatory notwithstanding the fact that the 
word “shah” has been employed therein. He 
relied on State of U. P. v Manbodhanlal 
Snvastava, AIR 1957 SC 912. He further 
submitted that the fact that Manglaram did 
not run away from the service out of cowar- 


dice may iifluenbe the eventual punishment 
toat may be awarded to him because he 
joined the Army and remained m an area 
which was critical in view of the Indo-Pakis- 
tan conflict in 1965 but merely because the 
statement was attested by a person infenor 
in rank to those mentioned in Section 4, he 
could not escape the habihty as envisaged 
by Section 6 of the Act. He submitted that 
attestation was merely intended to facilitate 
the recall to the mind of the witness for 
the purposes of evidencmg the fact that Man- 
glaram had signed a statement as required 
by Secbon 4 of tlie Act In this view of 
the matter, Manglaram should face his tnal 
and this is not a fit case for quashing the 
commitment order. 


6. Let me examine the prolusions of law 
which requue considerabon 

7. Secbon 2(3) of the Act defines an 
“Officer of the Rajasthan Armed Constabu- 
lary” as follows. 

“‘Officer of the Rajasthan Armed Consta- 
bulary’ means a person appomted to the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary under this 
Act, who has, m accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, signed a statement, in the 
form given in the Schedule " 


8. Secbon 4 of the Act reads as follows: 

“Enrolment and discharge of officers of 
the Rajasthan Armed Constabulary. Before 
any person whether already enrolled in the 
Rajasthan Pohce Force or not so enrolled, is 
appointed to be an officer of the Rajasthan 
Armed Constabulary, the statement m the 
schedule shall be read, and if necessary, ex- 
plained to him by a Magisbate, Insp^tor- 
General, Deputy Inspector General, Com- 
mandant, or Assistant Commandant, shall be 
signed by him in acknowledgment of its sav- 
ing been so read and explained to him and 
shall be attested by the Magistrate, Insp^tor- 
General, Deputy Inspector General, Com- 
mandant, or Assistant Commandant, as the 
case may be ’’ 

The statement menboned in Secbon 4 reads 


as follows: 


“STATEMENT 


(See Secbon 4) 

U no time during the period of your ser- 
e in rhe Rajasthan Armed Constabulary, 
1 will be enbded to obtain your ais- 
uge at your own request On the ^ 
a of the force or of the battahon m whic 
1 may for the tune being be posted, >ou 
1 be ^charged from the Rajasthan 
nstabulary Ind, unless 
confirmed member _ of the 
lice Force before jorning the »sffia 
ned Constabularx' from 
lice also (?you xvill however be ehffble 
re-enlistment in the m 
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boo and pension in the Rajasthan Police 
Force 

Signature of Police Officer m acknowledg- 
ment of the above havmg been read over to 
him 

Signed in my presence, after I had ascer- 
tains that understood the 

puxpor* of what he signed 

Magistrate Inspector General Deputy 
Injector General Commandant or Assist- 
ant Commandant 

•This portion m brackets will he deleted 
m the case of officers who ate already mem- 
bers of the Rajasthan Fohce Force on jom 
mg the Rajasth^ Armed Constabulary” 

It IS common ground that the pebtiooer did 
sign a statement as requited by Section 4 
Mere reading over to him of the declaration 
would have served no purpose because the 
etitioner did not know English It had to 
e explamed to bm and attested by a person 
of the requisite rank This was not done 
What IS the effect of this failure on his pro- 
secution for desertion is point which falls 
for consKteration? 

0 In determming the aforesaid question 
as mdeed all questions of statutory construe 
tions the first object u to ascertain the 
Legislative intent What Section 4 lays down 
IS that before any person is appoiotra to be 
an Officer of the RAC the statement in 
the Schedule shall be read and if necessary 
explained to him by a Magistrate Inspector 
General Deputy Inspector General etc and 
shall be siroea by him in acknowledgment of 
its having oeen so read and explamed to turn 
and it shall further be attested by the 
Magistrate Inspector General Deputy Ins 
pector-Ceneral Commandant or Assistant 
Commandant as the case may be 

10 It IS not open to a member to be 
enrolled m the Rajasthan Armed Cem 
stabulary to sign a declaration in any words 
that he likes The Legislature has presenb- 
ed even the form as a of the statute TTie 
language of the decl^tion, inter alia pro- 
vides that at DO time ounng the penod of 
service of the executant in the force he will 
be entitled to obtain ^ discharge at his 
ovvn request It is evtdentl> a conmtion dif- 
ferent from the ordmary contracts of master 
and servant In order to ensure that the 
executant has understood its legal im^ica 
tions tho Legislature prescribes Uiat the exe-' 
cutant shall sign it m acknowledgment of the 
above having been read over to bai and if 
necessary explained to him 

Not content with this the Legislature pro- 
bably having regard to the large percentage 
of illiteracy in our country has prescribed an 
endorsement to the effect that the aforesaid 
declaration has been signed m the presence 
of an officer of a requisite rank evidenemg 
the fact that he has ascertained that the exe- 
cutant hii understood the purport of what 
he had signed Tbs important function of 
attestation again has not oeen entrusted to 
any En^hknowmg person, capable of 


translating the purport of the statement, buti 
the Legmature Has further laid down thel 
of^tal ranks of the persons who alone are 
qu^fied to attest In doing so the Legis 
lature reposed trust for this duty only oni 
officers of specified status and his apparent I 
ly dechned to trust the linguistic attain 
meots of an ordinary person Perhaps the 
Legulature mtended to impart an element ofl 
solemmty to the transaction In tbs view 
of the matter an attestation by an Inspector' 
u clearly contrary to the law 

11 The learned Deputy Government Ad 
vocate urged that ft should be treated as- 
merely directory and not mandatory Let me 
recall the pnncfples which guide Courts in 
detenninmg what u directoiy and what is 
mandatoiy In Sutherland ^Statutory Con 
struchon'^ Thmi Edition, V^olume 3 at page 
77 It IS observed as follows 

“No statutory provisions are mtended by 
the legislature to be disregarded but where 
the consequences of not obeying them m 
every particular are not prescribed the 
courts must judicially determine them In 
doing so they must necessarily consider the 
unportance of the literal and punctihous ob- 
servance of tbe provision in question to tho 
object the legislature bad in view If it is 
essentia! it is mandatory and a departure 
from It IS fatal to any proceeaing to execute 
the Statute or to obtain the benefit of it” 
Sutherland further says at the same page 

“Tbe difference between mandatory and 
directory statutes is one of effect only Tbe 
question generally arises in a case mvolvmg 
a deterrmnation of nghts aS affected by the 
vuotaboa of or omission to adhere to sta- 
tutory directions This determination in- 
volves a decision of whether or not the vio- 
lation or omission is such as to render in 
valid acts or proceedings pursuant to the sta 
tute or nghts powers pnvileges or immu 
nfties claimed thereunder If the violation 
or omission is mvahdabng, the statute is 
maodatory if not it is directory " 

Craies on "Statute Law”, Sixth Edition at 
page 63 savs 

“When 3 statute Is passed for the purpose 
of enabling something to be done and pres 
cnbes the formalities which are to attend its 
performance those prescribed formalities 
which are essential to the validity of the 
thiDg when done are call^ imperative or 
absolute but those wbeh are not essential 
and may be disregarded without invahdatmg 
the thing to be done are called directory" 

12 A broad survey of the relevant sta- 
tute is proper and mofitable at this stage 
Under Section 5 of the Act every member 
of the RAC shall upon His Mpoinhnent 
and as long as he continues to be a mw 
her thereot be deemed to be a police offi 
cer and subject to any terms conditions and 
restrictions as may be prescribed, to have 
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and be subjected to in so far as they are not 
inconsistent TOth this Act or any rules made 
thereunder, all the powers, privileges, babili- 
ties, penalties, punishments and protection as 
a Police Officer duly enrolled under the 
Police Act, 1861. For certain acts and omis- 
sions under S. 6, he is bable to heavy 
punishment. Relevant portion of S. 6 reads 
as follows. 

“An officer of the Rajasthan Armed Con- 
stabulary. who — 



(c) 

(d) 

(e) deserts the service; 

sh^ on conviction, be punished with trans- 
portation for bfe or with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to fourteen years 
and shall be liable to fine.” 

IS. Thus when a person is appointed as 
an OfBcer of the R. A. C., he acquires 
certain rights, pnmleges and liabibties 
under the Act as well as under the Police 
Act. Desertion from duty for which the peti- 
tioner before me is facmg his tnal is punish- 
able with transportation for life or 14 years 
rigorous imprisonment. The babihty arises 
only if he is an Officer duly appomted under 
the Act. 

14. In this connection, it will be relevant 
to remember what Maxwell has to say in his 
“Interpretation of Statutes”. Eleventh Edition 
at page 364 : — 

“Where powers, rights or immunities are 
granted wiUi a direction that certain regula- 
hons, formalities or conditions shall be com- 
phed with, it seems neither unjust nor in- 
convement to exact a rigorous observance of 
them as essential to the acquisition of the 
right or authority conferred, and it is there- 
fore probable that such was the intention of 
the Legislature." 

Where heav>' penaltj^ by way of a babihty 
.is imposed, I have no ground to construe 
the requirements of the daw as merely direc- 
tory. 

15. In AIR 1961 SC 1494 (supra) their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court have observ- 
ed. 

“l^en it is said that aU penal statutes are 
to be construed strictly it only means that 
the court must see that the thmg charged is 
an offence within the plain meaning of the 
Words used and must not strain the words, 
lo put it in other words, the rule of strict 
construction requires that the language of a 
®ph?te should be so construed that no case 
shall be held to fall within it which does not 
come within the reasonable interpretation of 
the staUite It has also been held that in 
constming a penal statute it is a cardinal 
Principle that m case of doubt, the construc- 
uon favourable to the subject should be pre- 
lerred. But these rules do not in any way 


affect the fundamental principles of interpre- 
tation, namely, that _ the primary test is the 
language employed in the Act and when the 
words are clear and plain the court is bound 
to accept the expressed mtenbon of the legis- 
lature.” 

According to the language of S. 4, the ap-, 
pointment of a person to the Rajasthan Arm- ■ 
ed Constabulary is dependent on his signing 
and attestation of a declaration as set out in 
tlie schedule to the Act. The penalties 
under S. 6 can only be infhcted if a person 
is an officer of the Rajasthan Armed Con- ‘ 
stabulary. The severe penalty envisaged by 
Section 6 of the Act is the hability of a 
person who fulfils certain requirements of 
law. Thus on the plain language of the sta- 
tute as well as on the principles I have set 
out above, it is not correct to call the lack 
of proper attestation as a mere techmcahty. 
The legislature intended certam steps to be 
taken before a person could be subjected to 
the habilihes. The habihty in this case is 
severely penal. There is no reason why it , 
should not have been rigorously observed^ 
The provision is mandatory. 

16. Accordingly on the aforesaid point of- 
law I quash the order of commitment. The 
revision application is allowed. 

Petition allowed^ 


1970 CRI. L. J. 303 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 69) = 
AIR 1970 JAMMU & KASHMIR 31 
(V 57 C 8) 

JASWANT SINGH J. 

Anant Ram and another. Petitioners V- 
Chairman, Panchayati Adalat, Tehsil, 

Nagar and others, Opposite Party. 

Writ Petn. No. 167 of 1968, D/- 13-3- 
1969 

Penal Code (1860), S. 430 — Offence- 
under, read with Jammu and Kashmir 
Village Panchayat Act (23 of 1958), S. 72“ 

— Imposition of recurring fine is illegal 

— Proper course in case of continuing 
breach is to issue' notice to accused for 
days during which breach continued, af- 
ford opportunity to defend himself and in* 
case offence is proved, punish him accord- 
ing to law: (1900) ELR 27 Cal 565 and 
(1910) BLR 37 Cal 671 & AIR 1924 Nag 
66 & AIR 1925 Pat 322 & AIR 1926 Lah 
248 & AIR 1965 Punj 232, Rel. on. 

(Para 7)- 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras- 

(1965) AIR 1965 Punj 232 fV 52) = 

67 Pun LR 134, Jai Singh Pyara 
Singh V. Gram Panchayat Singhan- 
vvala 7 

(1926) AIR 1926 Lah 248 (V 13) = 

27 Cri U 465, Aisha v. Emperor 7 ^~ 

GM/IM/D38/69/RSK/D 
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{1925) AIR 1925 Pat 322' (V 12) - 

25 Cn LJ 1357 Pancham Sao v 
’ Emperor * 

<1924) AIR 1924 Nag 66 (V 111 = 

24 Cn LJ 318 Baburao v 

Nagpur Muniapal Comnuttee 
(1910) ILR 37 Cil 671 =» 11 Cn LJ 

540 Nibnaiu GhataU v Emperor 
(1900) ILR 27 Cal 565 Bam Krishna 

Birwas v Mohendra Nath 

R N Bhalgotra for Petitioners V S 
Malhotra. for Opposite Party 

ORDER This is a petition for issue ot 
a wnt of certioran quashing the order of 
-the Pachavati Adalat, Bhaya Tehsil 
Riranagar dated 10-8-1966, 

2 The facts matenal for the purpose 
-of this petition are 

On 9-8-1964 one Ram Chand filed a 
complamt before the Panchavati Adalat 
Bhaya alleging therem that Anant Ram 
and Mulk Rai petitioner and respondent 
No 3 respectively herein had committed 
.an offence punishable -under Section 430 
R P C by obstructing the v.ater channel 
which Imgated hia land On receipt of 
•the complaint the accused were summon- 
ed by the said Panchayati Adalat and 
after protracted proceedings the Pandia- 
vati Adalat vide Its order dated S'l2- 
[1965 acquitted Mulk Raj but convicted 
Anant Ram under the aforesaid section 
of the Banbir Penal Code and sentenced 
him to a fine of Rs 25 Against this 
order the petitioner went up m appeal 
to the Sessions judge Kathua who vide 
his order dated 30-5-1966 upheld the 
conviction and sentence and dismissed 
the appeal As the petitioner did not 
remove the obstruction a notice again 
appears to have been Issued to him by 
"the Panchayati Adalat to remove the 
obstruction, and on his refusing to do so 
the Panchayati Adalat vide its order 
dated lO-S-1966 imposed on him a recurr- 
ing fine of Rs 2 per diem till he remov- 
ed the obstruction It is this order which 
"the petitioner has challenged by means 
of this wnt petition _ 

3 Notice with regard to this petition 
was issued to the respondents who have 
appeared through Shn V S Malhotra. 

4 The respondents have contested 
"the petition mter-alla cn the groimds that 

the petition is not maintainable as another 
alternative remedy is open to the peti- 
tioner and the Impugned order is warrant- 
ed by the provisions of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Village Panchajat Act, 1958 
hereinafter referred to as the Act 

5 Appeanng for the petitioner Shrl 
Bhalgotra has contended before me that 
the order of the Panchavati Adalat impos- 
ing a recurring fine on the petitioner Is 
rot warranted bv any provision of law 
Shn Malhotra has on the other hand con- 
tended that the impugned order can ^ 


pas-ed under Sections 46 121 nnd 125 of 
the Act 

6 1 have gone through the aforesaid 
provisions of law relied upon by Shn 
Malhotra and I am of the opinion that 
though under Section 72 of the Act the 
Panchayati Adalat can convict a person 
for an offence contrary to Section 430 
R P C to wit when he commits mischief 
bv doing an act which causes or which 
he knows to be Ukelv to cause a diminu- 
tion of the supply of water for agncultural 
purposes i e when he mischievously cuts 
off another person s water supply for culti- 
vation. the order of the nature made on 
10-8-1966 imposing continuing fine could 
not be passed as the sjme cannot he traced 
to any provision of law 

7 It is now well settled that the im- 
position of continuing fire cannot be pro- 
spective but can only follow on proof that 
the offence has been committed A sen- 
tence of dally fine for offence which may 
be committed in future is illegal It is in 
fact Imposition of fine in anticipation of 
commission of an offence which cannot be 
done Reference in this connection may 
be usefully made to (1900) ILR 27 Cal 
665 where it was held as follows — 

An order for payment of a daily fine 
IS illegal inasmuch as it is m adjudication 
m respect of an offence which has not 
been committed when such order is 
passed 

Again m {1910) ILB 37 Cal 671 it was 
held — 

"A sentence of daily fine m anticipation 
of a continuing offence which may be com- 
mitted after the date of the proceeding m 
which It was passed is illegal 
Again in AIR 1924 Nag 66 it was held as 
follows — 

* Since no person can be punuhed for 
a thing he has not done but may possibly 
do in the future or is even likely to do In 
future a daily fine until the accused com- 
plies wnth the order passed against him is 
iUpgal ’ 

Then again In AIR 1925 Pat 322 it was 
observed — 

' It Is not permissible in law to imoo e 
a dailv fine m anticipation of a commis- 
slon of an offence" 

Reference in this connection may also be 
usefully made to another decision reported 
In AIR 1926 Lab 248 The position that 
the Panchavati Adalat cannot impose a 
recurring fine would also be clear from a 
decision of the Punjab High Court in Ja> 
Singh Pyara Singh v Gram Panchayat 
Singhanwala AIR 1965 Punj 232 wherein 
it has been held as follows — 

* The imposition of recurring fine on an 
offender on his first conviction for the 
breach of the provisions of Section 21 of 
the Puniab Gram Panchavat Act is illegal 
as it tantamounts to imposing fine for an 
offence not yet committed which can not 
be done In a case of this type the course 
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Assam Foodgrains (Licensing and Con- 
trol) Order, 1961 

Cl. 3 — Violation of — Requiremems 

- — See Essential Commodities Act (1955), 
S. 3 Assam 323 (C N 73), 

Assam Law Department Manual 

R. 19 — Scope — Sessions trial — 

Accused at one stage intimating that he 
would have his oivn defence, but on date 
■of hearing he is undefended — Duty is 
cast on public prosecutor to bring it to 
notice of Court, so that Court can appoint 
somebody to defend accused — Accused 
not getting fair trial — Entire trial is 
wtiated — See Constitution of India. 
Art 22 Assam 396 A (C N 91) 

Calcutta Municipal Act (33 of 1951) 

See under Municipalities 
Civil Procedure Code (5 of 1908) 

— — S 9 — Bar by Criminal P. C — See 
Criminal P. C (1898), S 488 

All 310 A (C N 71) 

S, 20 — Order for maintenance by 

Court of A State — Enforcement of order 
in B State — Civil suit to set it aside on 
ground of fraud or concealment — Part 
of cause of action held arose in B State — 
1970 (Marcb) Cri.Ii.J. Indexes 1. 


Civil P. C. (contd.) 

Civil Court in B State therefore, had 
jurisdiction to entertain civil suit — (Cri- 
minal P. C. (1898), S. 488) 

All 310 B (C N 71) 

Companies Act (1 of 1956) 

— -Ss 159 to 162 — Prosecution for de- 
fault under Ss 159 to 162, 166 and 210 — 
Holding of meeting is not pre-requisite 
— (1964) Mad WN 103 and AIR 1966 Mad 
415 and AIR 1963 Raj 134 and (1962) 32 
Com 'Cas 1143 (Cal) and 39 CWN 1152 
and AIR 1948 Cal 42 and (1967) 11 Com. 
LJ 92, Dissented from; AIR 1963 AP 389, 
Overruled — See Companies Act (1956), 
S. 220 Andh Pra 313 (C N 72) (FB) 

S 166 — Prosecution for default 

under Ss 159 to 162, 166 and 210 — Hold- 
ing of meeting is not pre-requisite — 
(1964) Mad WN 103 and AIR 1966 Mad 
415 and AIR 1963 Raj 134 and (1962) 32 
Com Cas 1143 (Cal) and 39 CWN 1152 
and AIR 1948 Cal 42 and (1967) II Comp 
LJ 92, Dissented from; AIR 1963 AP 389, 
Overruled — See Companies Act (1956). 
S. 220 Andh Pra 313 (C N 72) (FB) 
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Companies Act (contd ) 

S 210 — Prosecution for default 

under Ss 159 to 162 166 and 210 — Hold- 
ing of meeting is not pre-requisite — 
(1964) Mad WN 103 and AIR 1966 Mad 
415 and AIR 1963 Raj J34 and (1962) 32 
Com Cas 1143 (Cal) and 39 CWN 1152 
and AIR 1943 Cal 42 and (1967) II Comp 
U 92. Dissented from AIR 1963 AP 389 
Overruled See Companies Act (1956) 

S 220 Andh Pra 313 (C N 72) (FB) 

Ss 220 166 159 to 162 and 210 — 

Prosecution under — Pre-requisites for — 
Holding of Annual General Meeting and 
laymg before it of Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Accoimt is essential for 
prosecution under S 220 (3) — Holding 
of meeting however not necessary for 
prosecution for default under Ss 159 to 
162 166 and 210 — (1964) Mad WN 103 
and AIR 1966 Mad 41S and AIR 1963 Raj 
134 and 1963 (1) Cri LJ 521 (Cal) and 39 
CWN 1152 and AIR 1948 Cil 42 and (1967) 

2 Comp LJ 92 (All) Dissented from AIR 
1963 Andh Pra 389 Overruled 

Andh Pra 313 (C N 72) (FB) 
Constitution of India 

Art 22— Crmunal P C (1898) S 340 

— Assam Law Department ManuaL R 19 

— Scope — Sessions trial — Accused at 
one stage intimating that he would have 
his own defence but on date of hearing 
he IS undefended — Duty is cast on public 
prosecutor to bring it to notice of Court 
so that Court can appoint somebody to 
defend accused — Accused not getting 
fair trial — Entire trial is vitiated 

Assam 396 A (C N 9ir* 
—Art 22 — Customs Act (1962) S 104 , 
(2) — Without unreasonable delay — Per- 
sons detained by Customs authonties for 
interrogation and produced before i the 
Magistrate vnthin 24 hours of their arrest 

— Provisions of section are not violated 

— See Customs Act (1962) S 104 (2) 

- Bom 325 A (C N 74) 

Art 226 — Other remedy — Wnt 

petition challenging order of seizure — 
Held contention that provisions In the 
Act for appeal and tevnsioa against anv 
action taken under the Act barred peti- 
tion could not be accepted — See Cus- 
toms Act (1962) S 80 

Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 

Art 372 — Regulation of price of 

sugarcane — Provision expressly contain- 
ed in Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 
(1937) and also in Sugarcane (Control) 
Order (19551 R 3 (3) — Provision of 
Order prevails over the Act the Act 
being a pre-(^nstitution Act — See Es- 
scnUal Commodities Act (1055) S 3 
^ , SC 3G7 B (C N 83) 

— — Sch. VIL List m Entry 33 — Law 
relating to control of sugarcane — Par- 
liament IS competent to enact law by 
virtue of Entry 33 of Lost III — Power 
conferred on Government under Sec 3 
of Essential Commodities Act and Sugar- 


ConsfitufiOQ of India (contd ) 

cane (Control) Order (1955) cannot be 

challenged as invalid 

SC 367 C (C N 83) 
Criminal Procedure Code (5 of 1898) 

• S s 1 and 5(2) — Code came into force 
in Goa on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Cn- 
minal P C stood repealed by virtue of 
Sections 3 and 4 of Goa Daman and Dm 
(Laws) Regulation 1962 — Offence puni- 
shable under Rule 126'P Defence of India 
Rules 1962 committed in Goa on 25-6- 
1963 — Offence is triable in accordance 
with Criminal P C and not Portuguese 
Cnminal PC — Order dated 6-11-1963 
passed by Lt Governor providing to tlie 
contrary is ultra vires under Goa Daman 
and Dm (Admimstration) Removal of 
Difficulties Order 1962 — Nor can the 
1962 Order be saved under Section 4 of 
the 1962 Regulation or under Section 10 
(1) of the (Administration) Act 1962 — 
Goa Daman and Diu (Administra^on) 
Ordinance (1962) Section 8 — Goa Daman 
and Dm (Admimstration) Removal of 
Difficutlies Order (1962) — (Goa Daman 
and Dm (Administration) Act (1962) Sec- 
tions 11 (2) and 10 (2) ) — (Goa Daman 
Dm (Laws) Regulation (1962) Sections 3 

4 and 7) Goa 421 A (C N 95> 

— S 4 (1) (f) — Complaint regarding 
offence under Sec 7 of Essential Commo- 
dities Act — Offence punishable with 
three years imprisonment — Is cogmzable 
offence within meamng of Sec 4 (1) (f) 

SC 367 D (C N 83> 
S 5 (2) — Code came into force in 
Goa on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Crimi- 
nal P C stood repealed by virtue of Ss 3 
andt<4 of Goa Daman and Dm (Laws) 
Regulation 1962 — Offence punishable 
under R 126-P Defence of India Rules. 
1962 committed m Goa on 25-6-1963 — 
Offence is tnable in accordance with Cn- 
imnal P C and not Portuguese Cnimnal 
P C — Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by Lt. 
Governor, providing to the , contrary is 
ultra vires under G D & D (Admimstra- 
tion) Removal of Difficulties Order 1962 

— Nor can the 1962 Order be saved under 

5 4 of tbe 1962 Regulation or under S 19 
(1) of the Administration Act 1962 — See 
Criminal P C (1898) S 1 

Goa 421 A (C N 95) 

— ■ S 6-A — District Magistrate is one 
of Executive Magistrates and is subordi- 
nate to Ourt of Session withm S 476-B 

— Order of Distnct Magistrate under 
S 476 — Person affected by such order 
has right of appeal to court of Session 
under S 476-B — See Cnimnal Procedure 
Code (1898) S 476 

Bom 399 (C N 92) 

S 17-B — District Magistrate is one 

of Executive Magistrates and is subordi- 
nate to Court of Session wnthin S 476-B 
— - Order of Distnct Magistrate under 
S 476 — Person affected by such order 
lias right of appeal to Court of Se.^ion 
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Criminal P. C. (contd.) ' 

imder S. 476-B — See Criminal Procedure 
Code (1898), S. 476 

Bom 399 (C N 92) 
S. 32 — Reduction of sentence— Convic- 
tions and sentences under Ss 467, 471, 
477-A and 409 of Code — Revision — Held, 
ends of justice would be met by reducing 
sentence of imprisonment to period already 
undergone by accused because (1) he was 
first offender (2) was likely to be weeded 
out of co-operative institution, wherein 
he was the President, the position which 
was used by him for committing offences 
and (3) was pretty old man of 62 or 63 
yeais — See Penal Code (1860), S 53 

Mad 431 (C N 98) 
S 39 — Expression "specially em- 
powered” — Meamng of — State Govern- 
ment can specially empower not only 
particular individual Additional District 
Magistrate, but also entire class of such 
Magistrates, imder the section — See Pub- 
lic Safety — Preventive Detention Act 
(1950), S. 3 (2) (b) 

Ker 344 (C N 77) 

S. 46 — Applicability — Arrest and 

custody — Distinction — Person under 
surveillance making statement — State- 
ment is not hit by S 24, Evidence Act 

Bom 325 B (C N 74) 
S 60 — Customs Act (1962), S. 104(2) 

— Without unreasonable delay detained 
by Customs authorities for interrogation 
and produced before the Magistrate with- 
in 24 hours of their arrest — Provisions 
of section are not violated — See Customs 
Act (1962), S. 104 (2) 

Bom 325 A (C N 74) 
S 61 — Customs Act (1962), S 104(2) 

— Without ’unreasonable delay detained 
by Customs authorities for interrogation 
and produced before the Magistrate with- 
in 24 hours of their arrest — Provisions 
of section are not violated — See Cus- 
toms Act (1962), S 104(2) 

Bom 325 A (C N 74) 

S 145 — Four persons claiming joint 

right in certain land — Order under 
S 145 restraining them from interfering 
with possession thereof — Revision by 
one of them — Other parties not even 
arrayed as opposite parties — No effec- 
tive or final order being possible, revision 
is not maintainable — See Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S. 435 All 378 B (C N 86) 

S. 145 — Order of trial Court under 

S. 145 — Sessions Judge disagreeing with 
Magistrate on question of possession of 
f land and making reference — Reference 
not being on question of law, is not sus- 
tainable — See Criminal P. C (1898), 
S. 432 , All 378 C (C N 86) 

S 145 — sub-sections (4) and (9) — 

Power of Magistrate under sub-section (9) 
to summon any witness — Not subject to 
first proviso to sub-section (4) — Witness 
can be summoned to file affidavit AIR 
1959 All 763, Overruled; AIR 1961 Punj 
187, Diss. All 305 (C N 70) 


Criminal P. C. (contd.)' ^ 

S. 162 — Statements made in an in- 
vestigation of a case other than that 
which results in a trial in which those 
statements are sought to be used — Sec- 
tion does not apply 

Pat 350 B (C N 79) 

S 164 — See Evidence Act (1 of 

1872), S 24 SC 373 A (C N-85) 

Ss 177 to 199-B — Ch XV, S 177— 

Scope — Offence under S 406 I P.C. — 
Where neither entrustment nor conver- 
sion has taken place within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Court where complamt 
IS lodged, the Court has no jurisffiction 
to proceed with complaint 

Cal 332 A ’ (C N 75) 

S. 177 — Objection to jurisdiction — 

Complaint case — Obiection can be taken 
after framing of charge 

Cal 332 'B (C N 75) 

S 190(1) (a) — Complaint was held to 

be neither by the Corporation nor person 
authorised by 'local authority’ — Com- 
plaint to Magistrate about an offence — - 
(Jomplaint to be signed by the Commis- 
sioner — Rubber stamp impression of 
signature / not enough — Complaint not 
properly authorised — Magistrate cannot 
take cognizance of — See Prevention of 
Food Adulteration "Act (1954); S. 20(1) 

Cal 340 A (C N 76) 

■ S 190(l)(a) — .Conviction under^Ser- 

tion 7(1) read with S. 16(1) Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act — Appeal — Ap- 
peal allowed and case remanded — Ap- 
peal by State against appellate order — 
Held, as a matter of form proceeding was 
appeal and not proceedmg in revision, 
though in substance it made no difference 
whatever view was taken of the ruatter 
— Appeal by State was competent — See 
Criminal P. C. (1898), S 423 

Madh Pra 427 A (C N 97) 

S. 195 — Offence falling under S. 182 

of Penal Code — Application under 
S. 476 (1) cannot’lie — See Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S 476(1) 

Guj 425 B (C N 96) 

S 195 (3) — District Magistrate is 

one of Executive Magistrates and is sub- 
ordinate to Court of Session within Sec- 
tion 476-B — Order of District Magis- 
trate under S. 476 — Person affected by 
such order has right of appeal to court 
of Session under S. 476-B — See Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code (1898), S 476 

Bom 399 (C N 92) 
S 200 — Scope — Tenant surrender- 
ing land — Landlord entering into posses- 
sion — Such possession can be availed of 
for purposes of S 426 or 447, I P.C — See 
Tenancy Laws — Manipur Land Revenue 
and Land Reforms Act (33 of 1960), S ll^* 
Mampur 360 C (C N 81) 

S 200(a) — Complaint was held to 

be neither by the Corporation nor person 
authorised by 'local authority’ — Com- 
plaint to Magistrate about an offence — 
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Cruninal P C (coatd ) » ' 

Complaint to be signrf by the Comn^- 
sioner — Rubber stamp impression ot 
signature not enough — Complaint not 
properly authonsed — Magistrate cannot 
take cogmzance of — See Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act fl954) S 20fl) 

Cal 340 A (C N 76) 
Ss 221(7) and 537(b)— Though parti- 
culars required by S 221(7) have not been 
mentioned m the charge they were ex- 
plicitly put to accused who in his turn 
admitted their correctness and defect in 
the diarge was cured by S 537(bl 

Madh Pra 427 B (C N 97) 

S 239 — Accused charged of offence* 

committed in course of same transaction 

— Case instituted against some of the 
accused upon complaint — Case clubbed 
under S 239 along with case instituted 
against other accused upon police report 

— Acquittal ol all accused — Apoea) 
against acquittal of accused against whom 
cogmzance is taken on police report 
znamtainable only at the instance of the 
State and not at the instance of complain- 
ant — Remedy of complainant is under 
S 439 — See Cnnunal P C (1898) 

S 417 (3) SC 369 A (C N 84) 

— — S 340 — Scope — Sessions trial — 
Accused at one stage intimating that he 
would have his own defence but on date 
of hearing he Is undefended — Duty is 
cast on public prosecutor to bring ft to 
notice of Court so that Court can appoint 
somebody to defend accused — Accused 
not getting fair trial — Entire trul is 
vitiated — See Constitution of India 
Art 22 Assam 396 A (C N 9J) 

Ss 340 423 — Murder Case — Ac- 
cused at one stage intimating that he 
would have his own defence but on date of 
heanng he is undefended — Inadequate 
defence of accused — Accused not getting 
fair trial — Entire trial vitiated — Ac- 
cused alreadv serving three years in lail 
— Accused persons also receiving miunes 
— Case held could not be remanded for 
retnal — Accused persons acquitted 

Assam 396 B (C N 91) 
S 350 — Judgment written by pre- 
decessor — Succeeding Magistrate cannot 
sign and deliver judgment 

Pat 348 B (C N 78) 

S 367 — Appreciation of evidence — 

Criminal tnal — Material on record justi- 
fying finding in favour of accused— Court 
held could act on it though accused bad 
not taken It as a specific ground of de- 
fence — Matar dal — Analyst testing it 
only for pulse — Court also treating it 
as food grain — Absence of additional 
tests could result in acquittal — Fact that 
accused had not pleaded it in defence 
held immaterial — See Evidence Act 
(1872) S3 Cal 340 C (C N 76) 

— — S 367 — Appreciation of evidence — 
Circumstantial evidence — Duty of Court 


Criminal P C (cootd ) ' ' 

(Evidence Act (1872) Section 3) 

Cal 403 H (C N 93) 
- — S 369 — Inherent power of High 
Court — Exercise of, to alter its earlier 
decision — Scope — See Criminal P C 
(1898) S 561-A All 378 A (C N 86) 
Ss 417(3) 417(1) 239 439 — Accus- 
ed charged of offences committed in the 
course of same transaction — Case insti- 
tuted against some of the accused upon 
complaint — Case clubbed under S 239 
along with case instituted against other 
accused upon police report — Acquittal 
of all accused — Appeal against acquittal 
of accused against whom cogmzance is 
taken on police report maintainable only 
at the instance of the State and not at the 
instance of complainant — Remedy of 
complainant is under S 439 AIR 1968 
Onssa 26 Reversed 

SC 369 A (C N 84) 

S 423 — Appreciation of evidence 

by appellate Court — Evidence of prose- 
cution witness — Truth and falsehood not 
separable — Entire evidence has to be 
rejected — Decision of Guj H C Re- 
versed SC 363 A (C N 82) 

— S 423 — Murder case — Accused at 
one stage intimating that he would have 
his own defence but on date of hearing he 
is undefended <— Inadequate defence of 
accused — Accused not getting fair tnal 
— Entire tnal vitiated — Accused already 
serving three years in jail — Accused 
persons also receiving injunes — Case 
held could not be remanded for retrial — 
Accused persons acquitted — See CnmU 
nal P C (1898) S 340 

Assam 396 B (C N 9IJ 
— — Ss 423 439 and 190(1) (a) — Preven- 
tion of Food Adulteration Act (1954) 
Ss 7(1) and 16(1) — Conviction under 
S 7(1) read with S 16(1) — Appeal — 
Appeal allowed and case remanded — 
Appeal bv State against appellate order 
— Held as a rnatter of form proceeding 
was appeal and not proceeding in revi- 
sion though in substance it made no dif- 
ference whatever view was taken of the 
matter — Appeal by State was compe- 
tent Madh Pra 427 A (C N 97) 

— — Ss 432 345 — Order of trial Court 
under S 145 — Sessions Judge disagree- 
ing wnth Magistrate on question of pos- 
^ssion of land and making reference — 
Reference not being on question of law 
IS not sustainable 

All 378 C (C N 86) 

Ss 435 145 — Four persons claiming 

joint Tight in certain land — Order under 
S 145 restraimng them from interfering 
with possession thereof — Revision by 
one of them — Other parties not even 
arrayed as opposite parties — No effec- 
tive or final order being possible revision 
IS not mamtamablp 

All 378 B (C N 86) 
■ Ss. 435 439 — Revision petition should 
be filed In the Court of Sessions Judge in 
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Criminal P. C. (contd.) 
first instance, rather than directly in- High 
Court — Revision petition admitted and 
pending in High Court for 20 months — 
Arguments on merits heard — Petition 
should not be throivn out on this techni- 
cal objection — (Advantages of the prac- 
tice shoivn) Mampur 360 A (C N 81) 

S 439 — Accused charged of offences 

committed in the course of same transac- 
tion — Case instituted against some of 
the accused upon complaint — Case club- 
bed under S. 239 along with case insti- 
tuted agamst other accused upon police 
report — Acquittal of all accused — Ap- 
peal against acquittal of accused against 
whom cognizance is taken on pohce 
report, mamtainable only at the instance 
of State and not at the instance of com- 
plainant — Remedy of complainant is 
under S 439 — See Criminal P. C (1898), 
S. 417 (3) SC 369 A (C N 84) 

S 439 — Acquittal of accused — Re- 
vision at the instance of private com- 
plainant — Revisional iurisdiction of 
High Court — High Court cannot re- 
anpraise the evidence and upset the find- 
ings of Magistrate 

SC 369 B (C N 84) 

S 439 — Inherent power of High 

Court — Exercise of, to alter its earlier 
decision — Scope — See Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S 561-A 

All 378 A (C N 86) 

S. 439 — Appeal by State against 

appellate order of acquittal — Held, as 
a matter of form proceedmg w^as appeal 
and not proceeding in revision, though in 
substance it made no difference whatever 
view was taken of the matter — Appeal 
by State was competent — See Criminal 
P C. (1898), S 423 

Madh Pra 427 (C N 97) 

S 439 — Reduction of sentence — 

Convictions and sentences under Ss 467, 
471, 477-A and 409 of Code • — Revision — 
Held, ends of justice would be met by 
reducing sentence of imprisonment to 
period already undergone by accused 
because (1) he was first offender, (2) was 
likely to be w^eeded out of co-operative 
institution, wherein he was the President, 
the position which was used by him for 
committmg offences and (3) was pretty 
old man of 62 or 63 years — See Penal 
Code (1860), S 53 

Mad 431 (C N 98) 

S. 439 — Revision petition should be 

filed in the Court of Sessions Judge in first 
instance, rather than directly in High 
Court — Revision petition admitted and 
pending in High Court for 20 months — 
Arguments on merits heard — Petition 
should not be thrown out on this techni- 
cal objection — (Advantages of the prac- 
tice shown) — See Criminal P. C. (1898), 
S 435 Manipur 360 A (C N 81) 

Ss. 476, 476-B, 195(3), 6-A, 17-B — 

District Magistrate is one of Executive 
Magistrates and is subordinate to Court 


Criminal P. C. (contd.) 
of Session within S 476-B ■ — Order of 
District Magistrate under S 476 — Per- 
son affected by such order has right of 
appeal to court of Session under S 476-B 
— AIR 1967 Bom 41; held no longer good 
law in view of 1968-70 Bom LR 588 

Bom 399 (C N 92) 

S. 476 — Application under S 476 

for taking proceedmg in regard to offence 
under S 195 of Penal Code cannot be 
availed of — See Criminal P C (1898), 
S 479-A (6) Gu] 425 A (C N 96) 

S. 476 — Sanction for prosecution — 

Conditions to be satisfied 

Guj 425 C (C N 96) 

Ss. 476(1) and 195 — Offence falhng 

under S 182 of Penal Code — Applica- 
tion under S 476(1) cannot lie 

Guj 425 B (C N 96) 

S 476-B — District Magistrate is one 

of Executive Magistrates and is subordi- 
nate to Court of Session within S 476-B 
— Order of District Magistrate under 
S 476 — Person affected by such order 
has right of appeal to court of Session 
under S 476-B — See Criminal Proce- 
dure Code (1898), S 476 

Bom 399 (C N 92) 

Ss 479-A (6) and 476 — Application 

under S 476 for taking proceeding in re- 
gard to offence under S 195 of Penal 
Code cannot be availed of 


Guj 425 A (C N 96j 

S. 488 — Order for maintenance 

under Section 488 — Civil suit to set 
aside order made after contest ■ — Suit 
barred — Order challenged on ground of 
fraud or concealment — Suit not barred 
— (Civil P. C. (1908), S. 9 — Bar by 
Criminal PC) 

All 310 A (C N 71) 

S. 488 — See Civil Procedure Code 

(5 of 1908), S 20 


All 310 B (C N 71) 
S 537(b) — Though particulars re- 
quired by S. 221(7) have not been men- 
tioned m the charge they were explicitly 
put to accused who in his turn admitted 
their correctness and defect in the charge 
was cured by S. 537(b) — See Criminal 
P. C (1898), S 221(7) 

Madh Pra 427 B (C N 97) 

Ss 561-A, 369, 439 — Inherent power 

of High Court — Exercise of. to alter its 
earlier decision — Scope 

All 378 A (C N 86) 
Customs Act (52 of 1962) 

— — S. 2(22) — Term 'baggage’ as used in 
Ss 77 and 80 is not confined merely to 
bona fide baggage and includes any article 
contained in baggage even though it be 
in commercial quantities — See Customs 
Act (1962), S. 77 

Delhi 417 A (C N 94) 

S 2 (22) — 'Goods’ — Definition is 

inclusive — It includes "any other kind 
of moveable property” — It means any 
item of moveable property or any article 
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Custom^ Act (coctd ) t ) 

may be ' goods and can therefore be a 
part of or contained in baggage which 
IS included in the definition 

Delhi 417 E (C N 941 

Ss 77 79 80 and 2 (22) — Tounst 

Baggage Rules (1958) Cl 3(1) — Term 
'baggage as used in Ss 77 and 80 is not 
confined merely to bona fide baggage 
within meaning of S 79 or to personal 
effects as defined by Cl 3 of Rules of 
1958 and includes any article contained 
in baggage even though it be m com- 
meraal quantities Delhi 417 A (C N 94) 

S 79 — Term baggage as used In 

Ss 77 and 80 is not confined merely to 
bona fide baggage and includes any article 
contained in baggage even though it be 
in commercial quantities — See Customs 
Act (1962) S 77 

Delhi 417 A (C N <J4) 

S 80 — Term baggage as used m 

Ss 77 and 80 is not confined merely to 
bona fide baggage and includes any article 
contained in baggage even though it be 
in commercial quantities — See Customs 
Act (1962) S 77 

Delhi 417 A (C N 94) 
— S 80 — There Is no import within 
meaning of Customs Act m a case where 
goods are entrusted under S 80 and are 
not earned by passenger beyond customs 
bamer— See Customs Act (1902) S ill 
Delhi 417 B (C N 94) 
— S 80 — It may be matter of dtscre* 
tion with proper officer to accept or not 
to accept for detention any article given 
to him under S 80 but once discretion 
has been exercised it cannot be revoked 
subsequently Delhi 417 C (C N 94) 

Ss 80 110 128 130 and 131 — Con- 
stitution of India. Art 226 — Detention ol 
diamonds under S 80 — Subsequent 
seizure of diamonds under S llO — Wnl 
petition challenging order of seizure — 
Held contention that provisions in the 
Act for .appeal .and j:(>.vuinr jutainv jtp,v 
action taken under the Act barred peti- 
tion could not be accepted \V P No 1300 
of 1967 D/- 26-8-1968 (Delhi) Affirmed 
Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 
■ — S 104 — Applicability — Arrest and 
custody — Distinction — Person under 
surveillance making statement — State- 
ment IS not hit by S 24 Evidence Act •— 
See Criminal P C (1898) S 4b 

Bom 325 B (C N 74) 

S 104(2) — Without unreasonable 

delay ■ — Persons detained by Customs 
authorities for interrogation and produc- 
ed before the Magistrate vvnthm 24 hours 
of their arrest — Provisions of section 
are not violated Bom 325 A (C N 74) 

S 110 — Detention of diamonds under 

S 80 — Subsequent seizure of diamonds 
under S 110 — Wnt petition challenging 
order of seizure — Held, contention that 
provisions in the Act for appeal and re- 
vision against any action taken undor 


Customs Act (contd ) 

the Act barred petition could not be ac- 
cepted — See Customs Act (1962) S 80 

Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 

Ss 111 and 80 — There is no import 

within meamng of Customs Act m a case 
where goods are entrusted under S 80 
and are not earned by passenger beyond 
customs barrier 

Delhi 417 B (C N 94) 

S 128 — Detention of diamonds under 

S 80 — Subsequent seizure of diamonds 
under S 110 — Wnt petition challenging 
order of seizure — Held contention that 
provisions in the Act for appeal and re- 
vision against any action taken under 
the Act barred petition could not be ac- 
cepted — See Customs Act (1962) S 80 

Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 

S 120— Detention of diamonds under 

S 80 — Subsequent seizure of diamonds 
under S 110 — Wnt petition challenging 
order of seizure — Held contention that 
provisions in the Act for appeal and re 
vision against any action taken under the 
Act barred petition could not be accepted 

— See Customs Act (1962) S 80 

Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 
— S 131— Detention of diamonds under 
S 80 — Subsequent seizure of diamonds 
under S 110 — Wnt petition challenging 
order of seizure — Held contention that 
provisions in the Act for appeal and re- 
vision against any action taken under the 
Act barred petition could not be accepted 

— See Customs Act (1962) S SO 

Delhi 417 D (C N 94) 

Defence of India Act (51 of 1962) 

— Ss 1 and 3 — Act enacted by Parlia- 
ment on 12-12-1962 and the Defence ol 
India Rules 1962 framed under Section 3 
extend to the whole of India including 
the temtory of Goa Daman and Diu 
which became part of India with effect 
from 20-12-1961 b> virtue of Section 2. 
Constitution .fTw elfth .Ameruiment' -Ant 
1962 — No express extension of the Act 
and the Rules to those territones was 
necessary as in the case of pre-libera- 
tion laws in force 

Goa 421 C (C N 93) 

S 1 (3) — Prosecution under R 126-P 

Defence of India Rules 1962 started in 
1962 is not in any wav affected bv ex- 
piry of Act due to revocation of procla- 
mation of emergency on 10-1-1968 undei 
Article 352 (2) (a) of Constitution In 
view of Section 1 (3) 

Goa 421 E (C N 95) 

S 3 — Act enacted by Parliament on 

12-12-1962 and the Defence of India 
Rules 1962 framed under S 3 extend to 
the whole of India mcluding the temtorv 
of Goa. Daman and Diu which became 
part of India with effect from 20-12-1961 
by virtue of S 2 ConstituUon (Twelfth 
Amendment) Act (1962) — No express 
extension of the Act and the rules to 
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Defence of India Act (contd.) 
those territories was necessary as in the 
case of pre-liberation laws in force — See 
Defence of India Act (1962). S 1 

Goa 421 C (C N 95) 

S 43 — Rule was added by Defence 

of India (Seventh Amendment) Rules 1963 
on 24-6-1963 — Offence under R 126-P 
committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — Offence 
is triable summarily by a Magistrate m 
accordance with procedure prescribed in 
-Chap 22. Criminal P. C (1898) and not 
by the Portuguese Criminal P C by vir- 
tue of R 126-P (4) read with S 43 De- 
fence of India Act — Obiect of this rule 
is speedy trial in a summary way of of- 
fences relating to contravention for which 
penalties are provided in R 126-P — See 
Defence of India Rules. (1962), R 126-P 
(4) Goa 421 B (C N 95) 

Defence of India Rules (1962) 

S 126-J — Pendency of appeal be- 
fore Admimstrator under R 126-3 has 
no bearing on validity of prosecution for 
■offence under R 126-P — See Defence of 
India Rules (1962). R 126-P 

1970 Cri LJ 421 (Goa) 

R. 126-P (4) — Rule was added by 

Defence of India (Seventh Amendment) 
Rules, 1963 on 24-6-1963 — Offence under 
Rule 126-P committed in Goa on 25-6- 
1963 — Offence is triable summarily by 
a Magistrate in accordance with proce- 
■dure prescribed in Chapter 22, Criminal 
P. C (1898) and not by the Portuguese 
Cri P. C. fay virtue of R. 126-P (4) read 
with Section 43. Defence of India Act — 
Object of this Rule is speedy trial in a 
summary way of offences relating to 
contravention for which penalties are 
■provided in Rule 126-P — (Defence ot 
India Act (1962), Section 43) 

Goa 421 B (C N 95) 
■Essential Commodities Act (10 of 1955) 

Ss 2 (b) and (c), 3 — Scheme of 

■Cls. (b) and (c) of Sec 2 and Sec 3 — 
Scheme intended to bring under control 
•cultivation and sale of food crops — Sugar- 
-cane does come within ambit of Act and 
•cultivation and sale of sugar-cane can be 
Tegulated under Section 3 — Sugar-cane 
(Control) Order (1955). R 3 (3) is valid 
SC 367 A (C N 83) 

S. 3 — Scheme of Cls (b) and (c) of 

S. 2 and S3 — Scheme intended to bring 
imder control cultivation and sale of food 
crops — Sugar-cane does come within 
ambit of Act — See Essential Commodi- 
ties Act (1955), S 2 (b) and (c) 

SC 367 A (C N 83) 
S 3 — Order under Sugar-cane (Con- 
trol) Order (1955), R 3 (3) — Regulation 
of price of sugar-cane — Provision ex- 
pressly contained in Bihar Sugar Facto- 
ries Control Act (1937) and also in Sugar- 
cane (Control) Order (1955), R 3 (3) — 
Provision of Order prevails over the Act, 
the Act being a pre-Constitution Act 

SC 367 B (C N 83) 
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Essential Commodities .Act (contd.) 

S 3 — Law relating to control of 

sugar-cane — Parliament is competent to 
enact law by virtue of Entry 33 of List 3 
— Power conferred on Government under 
S. 3 of Essential Commodities Act cannot 
be challenged as invalid — See Constitu- 
tion of India Sch. 7, List 3, Entry 33 

SC 367 C (C N 83) 

S 3 — Assam Foodgrains (Licensing 

and Control) Order, 1961, Cl 3 ■ — 'Viola- 
tion of — Requirements — Cri Rev No 
4 of 1967 (Assam) held not good law 

Assam 323 (C N 73) 

S. 7 — Complaint regarding offence 

under S 7 of Essential Commodities Act 

— Offence punishable with three years 

imprisonment — Is cognizable offence 
withm meaning of S 4 (1) (f). Criminal 
P. C. — See Criminal P. C (1898), Sec- 
tion 4 (1) (f) SC 267 D (C N 83) 

Evidence — Dog tracking evidence 

See Evidence Act (1872), S 45 
Evidence Act (1 of 1872) 

Ss 3, 5 and 101 — Appreciation of 

evidence — Criminal Trial — Material on 
record justifying finding in favour of 
accused — Court, held, could act on it 
though accused had not taken it as a spe- 
cific ground of defence — (Criminal P C 
(1898), Section 367) — (Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), S 16(1) and (7) 

— 'Matar daT — Analyst testing it only 

for 'pulse’ — Court also treating it as 
'food grain’ — Absence of additional tests 
could result in acquittal — Fact that ac- 
cused had not pleaded it in defence, held, 
immaterial Cal 340 C (C N 76) 

— — S 3 — Appreciation of evidence — 
Circumstantial evidence — Duty of Court 

— See Criminal P. C (1898), S. 367 

Cal 403 H (C N 93) 

S 5 — Appreciation of evidence — 

Crimmal trial — Material on record ]usti- 
fymg finding in favour of accused — 
Court, held, could act on it though ac- 
cused had not taken it as a specific ground 
of defence — 'Matar dal’ — Analyst testing 
it only for 'pulse’ — Court also' treating 
it as 'foodgrains’ — Absence of additional 
tests could result in acquittal — Fact that 
accused had not pleaded it in defence, held 
immaterial — See Evidence Act (1872), 
Section 3 ‘ Cal 340 C (C N 76) 

S. 5 — Appreciation of evidence — 

Interested witnesses — Testimony not 
final Puni 352 B (C N 80) 

S. 13 — Complaint under Ss 426, 

447 and 506 I P C — Rent note executed 
by tenant of complainant in respect of 
land m question and copy of judgment 
of Nyaya Panchayat in rent recovery 
case filed by complainant — Documents 
are not irrelevant but are admissible to 
prove the offences 

‘ Manipur 360 B (C N 81) 
Ss 24 and 26 — Accused kept in re- 
mand for fifteen days — Then after being 
• kept in jail custody for three days pro- 
duced before executive Magistrate for 
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Evidence Act (contd ) ' ' 

recording confession — After preliminary 
questioning and a warning accused sent 
back to tail — • Confession recorded o*) 
next day held was voluntary — Accus- 
ed had spent four days in judicial custody 
and he was not under influence of investi- 
Eatmg agency for at least lour days — - 
(Criminal P C (1898) Sec 164) 

SC 373 A (C N 8S) 
— — S 24 — APPllcahility — Arrest and 
custody — Distinction — Person under 
surveillance making statement — State- 
ment IS not iut by Section 24 Evidence 
Act — See Criminal P C (1898) S 46 
Bom 325 B (C N 74) 
Ss 24 25 — Extra-judicial con- 
fession — Confession made to private 
person in piesence of police officer is 
inadmissible Cal 403 C (C N 93) 

S 24 — Retracted confession — Ab 

sence of any corroborative evidence — 
Conviction solelv based on retracted con- 
fession IS illegal 

Cal 403 D (C N 93) 
— — S 25 — Extra-judicial confession 
w. Confession made to private person in 
presence of police officer is inadmissible 

— See Evidence Act (1872) S 24 

Cal 403 C (C N 93) 
— — S 26 — Accused kept m remand for 
fifteen days — Then after keeping m lail 
custody for three days produced before 
Magistrate for recording confession — 
After prelttrunary questioning and a 
warning accused sent back to jail — Con 
fession recorded on next day held wai 
voluntary— Accused had spent four days 
in judicial custody and he was not undet 
influence of Inyestigattng agency for at 
least four days— See Evidence Act (1872) 
Section 24 , SC 373 A (C N 85) 

— — -S 30 — Retracted confession by one 
of co-accused — Use of against other co- 
accused — It has very weak evidentiary 
value — Great extent of corroboration t 
necessary lor conviction Case law dis- 
cussed Cal 403 E (C N 93) 

——-5 45 — DcE treckine: evidence — 
Admissibility SC 373 B (C N 85) 

— --S 45 — Expert depending on Proba 
bilities and not on firm conviction in hw 
ultimate opinion — Opimon carries little 
value Cal 403 F (C N 93l 

S 45 — Evidence of footprint expert 

— Evidentiary value — Unsafe to con- 

vict accused solely on his opinion — 
Saence of identificaPon of foot-prmt im 
pression is not exact science Case law 
dismissed Cal 403 Q (C N 931 

S 101 — Appreciation of evidence — 

Criminal Trial— Mitenal on record justt- 
fvuig finding m favour of accused— Court 
held could act on it though accused had 
not taken it as a specific ground of 
feftce — Matar dal —Analyst testing It only 
for pulse — Court also treating it as 
foodgram — Absence of additional tests 
could result m acquittal — Fact that ac 
cused had not pleaded it m defence, held 


Evidence Act (contd ) ^ 

immaterial — See Evidence Act (1872) 
Section 3 Cal 340 C (C N 7o) 

-Ss 145 155 — Statement of a witness 

made in previous case ■ — Use of it in sub- 
sequent case to contradict him or im- 
peach his character — Before so using 
it ilte party should be allowed to draw 
the witness s attention to his previous 
statements Pat 350 A (C N 79) 

S 155 — Witness s attention should 

be drawn to his previous statement be- 
fore using it — See Evidence Act (1872) 
Section 145 Pal 350 A (C N 79) 


Goa, Daman and Dm (Administration) Act 
U at 19S31 

S 10(2) — Code came into force in 

Goa on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Cnmf 
nal P C stood repealed by virtue of S 3 
and 4 of Goa Daman and Dm (Laws) 
Regulation 1962 — Offence punishable 
under R 126-P Defence of India Rules 
1962 committed m Goa on 25-6-1963 — 
Offence is triable m accordance with Cri- 
minal P C and not Portuguese Criminal 
P C — Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by Lt 
Governor providing to the contrary is 
ultra vires under C D & D (Administra- 
tion) Removal of Difficulties Order 1962 
•— Nor can the 1962 order be saved under 
S 4 of the 1962 Regulation or under 
S 10 (1) of the Administration Act 1962 
—See Criminal P C (1898) S I 

Goa 421 A (C N 95) 
— S 11 (2) — Cede came into force m 
Goa on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Cri- 
minal P C stood repealed by virtue of 
Section 3 and 4 of Goa Daman and Dm 
(Laws) Regulation 1962 — Offence 

pumshable under R 126-P Defence of 
India Rules 1953 committed «i Goa oa 
25-6-1963 — Offence is triable in ac- 
cordance with criminal P C and not 
Portuguese Criminal PC-— Order dated 
6-11-1963 passed bv Lt Governor provid- 
ing to the contrary is ultra vires under 
G D and D (Administration) Removal o£ 
Difficulties Order 1962 — Nor can the 19621 
order be saved under Sec 4 of the 1964: 
Regulation or under Section 10 (1) of the 
Administration Act 1962 — See Criminal 
P C (1898) S 1 Goa 421 A (C N 93) 
Goa Daman and Dm (AdministrationV 
Ordinance (1962) 

• — -S 8 — Code came into force in Goa 
on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Criminal 
P C stood repealed bv virtue of S 3 and 
4 of Goa Daman and Diu (Laws) Regula- 
tion 1962 — Offence punishable undet 
B 126-P Defence of India Rules 1962. 
committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — Offence 
u tnable m accordance with Criminal 
P C and not Portuguese Criminal PC — 
Order dated 6-11-1963 parsed by Lt Gov- 
ernor providing to the contrary is ultra 
vires under G D & D (Administration) 
Removal of Difficulties Order 1962 — Nor 
can the 1962 Order be saved tmder S 4 
fof the 1962 "Regulation or under S 10 (1> 
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Goa, Daman & Diu (Administration) 
Ordinance (contd.) 

of the Administration. Act, 1962 — See 
Crimmal P. C. (1898), S. 1 

_Goa 421 A (C N 95) 
Goa, Daman and Diu (Laws) Regulation 

(1962) 

S. 3 — Code came into force in Goa 

on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Criminal 
P C stood repealed by virtue of Ss 3 
and 4 of Goa, Daman and Dm (Laws) 
Regulation 1962 — Offence punishable 
under R 126-P Defence of India Rules 
1962 committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — Of- 
fence is triable in accordance with Cri- 
minal P. C and not Portuguese Criminal 
P. C — Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by Lt. 
Governor providing to the contrary is 
ultra vires under G D & D. (Administra- 
tion) Removal of Difficulties Order 1962 — 
Nor can the 1962 Order be saved under 
Section 4 of the 1962 Regulation or under 
Section 10 (1) of the Administration Act, 
1962 — See Criminal P C. (1898), S 1 

Goa 421 A (C N 95) 

S 4 — Code came into force in Goa 

on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Criminal 
P C. stood repealed by virtue of Ss 3 
and 4 of Goa, Daman and Dm (Laws) 
Regulation 1962 — Offence punishable 
under Rule 126-P Defence of India Rules 
1962 committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — 
Offence is triable in accordance with Cri- 
minal P C. and not Portuguese Criminal 
P C — Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by Lt 
Governor providing to the contrary is 
ultra vires under G. D & D (Adminis- 
tration) Removal of Difficulties Order 1962 
— Nor can the 1962 Order be saved under 
Section 4 of the 1962 Regulation or under 
Section 10 (1) of the Administration Act, 
1962 — See Criminal P C (1898), S 1 

Goa 421 A (C N 94) 

S. 7 — Code came into force in Goa 

on 1-11-1963 and Portuguese Criminal 
P. C. stood repealed by virtue of Ss 3 and 
4 of Goa, Daman and Dm (Laws) Regula- 
tion 1962 — Offence punishable under 
Rule 126-P Defence of India Rules 1962 
committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — Offence 
is triable in accordance ^vlth Criminal 
P C. and not Portuguese Criminal PC — 
Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by Lt Gov- 
ernor providing to the contrary is mltra 
vires under Cl D & D. (Administration) 
Removal of Difficulties (Drder 1962 — Nor 
can the 1962 Order be saved under S 4 
of the 1962 Regulation or under Sec. 10 
(1) of the Administration Act, 1962 — See 
Criminal P. C (1898), S. 1 

Goa 421 A (C N 95) 
Limitation Act (36 of 1963) 

Art. 131 — Revision against order of 

Magistrate — Party filing ' revision ap- 
plication before Sessions Judge in spite of 
established rule of filing revision direct to 
High Court — Party alleging that they 
followed that procedure under wrong legal 
advice — Condonation of delay — Held, 
that since substantial question of law was 
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Limitation Act (contd.) 
involved in the case the ' delay would be 
condoned Pat 348 A (C N 78) 

Madras General Clauses Act (1 of 1891) 
S. 15 — Expression "specially em- 
powered” under — Meaning of — State- 
Government can specially empower not 
only particular indiiddual Additional Dis- 
trict Magistrate but also entire class of 
such Magistrates, under the section — See 
Public Safety — Preventive Detention Act 
(1950), Section 3 (2) (b) 

, Ker 344 (C N 77) 

Manipur Land Revenue and Land Re- 
forms Act (33 of 1960) 

See under Tenancy Laws 

MUNICIPALITIES 

— Calcutta Municipal Act (33 of 1951) 

S 30 — Complaint was held to be 

neither by the Corporation nor person 
authorised by 'local authority’ — Com- 
plamt to Magistrate about an offence — 
Complamt to be signed by the Commis- 
sioner — Rubber stamp impression of 
signature not enough — Complaint not 
properly authorised — Magistrate cannot 
take cognizance of — See Prevention 
of Food Adulteration Act (1954), S 20 (1) 
Cal 340 A (C N 76> 

• S. 585 — Complaint was held to be 

neither by the Corporation nor person 
authorised by 'local authority’ — Com- 
plaint to Magistrate about an offence — 
Complaint to be signed by the Commis- 
sioner — Rubber stamp impression of 
signature not enough — Complaint not 
properly authorised — Magistrate cannot 
take cognizance of — See Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act (1954), S 20 (1) 

Cal 340 A (C N 76) 


Penal Code (45 of 1860) 

S 34 — Free fight between two 

groups of persons — Imuries sustained by 
persons of both groups in course of such 
fight — Death of two — Only persons 
found to have inflicted iniuries can be 
convicted for the iniuries caused by them 

— See Penal Code, (1860), S 149 

SC 363 B (C N 82) 
Ss 34 and 304, Part I — Bona fide as- 
sertion of right of way through unculti- 
vated portion of private land by villagers 

— Does not' amount to common intention 
to commit a criminal act — Conviction 
under Sections 304 Part 1/34, held, illegal 

— Decision of Gu] High Court, Reversed 

SC 363 C (C N 82) 

-S. 53 — Convictions and sentences 

under Sections 467, 471, 477-A and 409 of 
Code — Revision — Held, ends of justice 
would be met by reducing sentence of im- 
prisonment to period already undergone 
by accused because (1) he was first of- 
fender (2) was likely to be weeded out of 
co-operative institution, wherein he was 
the President, the position which was used 
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Penal Code (contd) ' / i I 

by him for committing offences and (3) 
was pretty old man of 62 or 63 years — 
(Criminal P C (1898) Ss 439 and 32 — 
Reduction of sentence) 

Mad 431 (C N 98) 

Ss 97 99 — Bight of private defence 

— Persons constructing permanent water 
course on land of another without his con- 
sent — They commit cnnunal trespass and 
mischief — Occupier of land has right of 
private defence of property — He need 
not resort to public authonties 

Pun] 352 A (C N 80) 

S 99 — Right of pnvate defence — 

Persons constructing permanent water 
course on land of another without his 
consent — Thev commit criminal trespass 
and mischief — Occupier of land has right 
of pnvate defence of property — He need 
not resort to public authorities — See 
Penal Code (1860) S 97 

Punj 352 A (C N 80) 

S 103 — Complainant s party armed 

with deadly weapons entering upon land 
occupied by accused and constructing per- 
manent water course on it without any 
right — Party of accused resisting them — 
Fight between the parties resulting In 
death of two persons on complainants 
side and injuries to persons on both sides 
>- Held that accused had nght of pnvate 
defence of property and had not exceeded 
It — Being protected by the nght there 
was no offence committed by them. 

Punj 352 C (C N 80) 
S 109 — Conspiracy and abetment — 
Offences are distinct — See Penal Code 
(1860) Section 120-B Cal 332 C (C N 75) 
— Ss 120-B and 109 Conspiracy and 
abetment — Offences are distinct 

Cal 332 C (C N 75) 

Ss 149 and 34 and 323 and 304 — • 

Free fight between two groups of per- 
sons — Injunes sustained by persons of 
both group in course of such fight — 
Death of two persons •— Only persons 
found to have inflicted Injuries can be 
conncted for the znjunes caused by them 
SC 363 B (C N 82) 
S 182 — Offence falling under Sec- 
tion 182 of Penal Code — Application 
under Section 476 (1) cannot lie — Sro 
Cnmmal P C (1898) Section 476 (1) 

Gu] 425 B (C N 96) 
- — S 218 — Alterations in entries in 
village revenue records by Lekhpal in ex- 
ercise of powers given under Law — 
Alterations though erroneous cannot be 
a ground for prosecution under S 218 
All 384 (C N 87) 

S 302 — Trial for murder — Absence 

pf corpus delecti — Crime can be proved 
bi arcumstantial evidence 

Cal 403 A (C N 93) 
S 302 — Trial for murder — Cir- 
cumstantial evidence leading to commis- 
sion of crime by accused — Non-establiah- 
ment of motive — Tnal Is not vitiated 

Cal 403 B (C N 93) 


Penal Code (contd ) > 

S 304 — Free fight between two 

groups of persons — • Injuries sustained by 
persons of both groups m course of such 
fight — Death of two persons — Only 
persons found to have inflicted injuries 
can ^ convicted for the offences indivi- 
dually committed by them — See Penal 
Code (1860) S 149 SC 363 B (C N 82) 

S 304 Part I — Bona fide assertion 

of nght of way through uncultivated por- 
tion of private land — Common intention 
to commit criminal act within Section 34 
if can be inferred — Conviction under 
Sections 304 Part 1/34 held illegal — See 
Penal Code (1860) S 34 

SC 363 C (C N 82) 

S 323 — Free fight between two 

groups of persons — Injuries sustained 
by persons of both groups in course of such 
fight — Death of two — Only persons 
found to have inflicted injuries can be 
convicted for the injuries caused by them 

— See Penal Code (I860} S 349 

SC 363 B (C N 82) 

Ss 391 395 — Conviction of less than 

five persons — Legality 

All 386 (C N 88) 
— S 395 — Conviction of less than five 
persons — Legality — See Penal Code 
(1860) S 391 All 386 (C N 83) 

S 406 — Scope — Offence under Sec- 
tion 406 1 P C — Where neither entrust- 
ment nor conversion has taken place with- 
in the territorial jurisdiction of the Court 
where complaint is lodged the Court has 
no jurisdiction to proceed with complaint 

— See Criminal P C (1898) Ch XV 

Cal 332 A (C N 75) 
^—S 426 — Scope — Tenant surrender- 
ing land — Landlord entering into pos- 
session » Such possession can be availed 
of for purposes of Section 426 or 447 
I P C — See Tenancy Laws — Manipur 
Land Revenue and Land Reforms Ac* 
(33 of 1960) S 119 

Mampur 360 C (C N 81) 

S 447 — Scope — Tenant surrender- 

Jnff land — Landlord entering Into pos- 
session — Such possession can be availed 
of for purposes of S 426 or 447 L P C 

— See Tenancy Laws — Mampur Land 
Revenue and Land Reforms Act (33 of 
1960) S 119 Manipur 360 C (C N 81) 

S 506 — Charge under — Intention 

wluch weighs with accused In entering 
upon land m possession of another has no 
relevancy to charge under Section 506 — 
Complaint under Section 506 cannot be 
thrown out on ground that dominant In- 
tention of accused in entenng upon land 
was in his capacity as its oivner 

Mampur 360 D (C N 81) 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(37 of 1954) 

Ss 2 13 and 23 — 'Matar dal — 

Analyst treating it as a pulse and report- 
ing the sample to be adulterated — Ckiurt 
taking it also to be foodgrain — Ac- 
cused acquitted for non-performance of 
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Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(contd.) 

additional tests under A 18.06 (i) and (ii) 

— Decision, held, could not be assailed — 
Absence of evidence about it being 'food- 
strain’, held, immaterial 

Cal 340 B (C N 76) 

Ss 2 (13), 7, 10 (1), 10 (2) — Sale for 

analysis — Included in definition 'sale' 
under Section 2 (13) — Article actually 
sold for purpose of analysis — Prosecu- 
tion need not prove that article was in- 
tended for sale. AIR 1959 Mad 333, Dist 
from Andh Pra 388 (C N 89) 

Ss 2 (xiii) and 2 (i) (a) — Food Ins- 
pector taking sample of article of food — 
Seller accepting amount as cost of it — 
Sale is presumed — See Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act (1954), S 16 (1) (a) 
<i) Andh Pra 393 (C N 90) 

S 7 — Sale for analysis — Included 

in definition 'sale' under Section 2 (13) — 
Article actually sold for purpose of ana- 
lysis — Prosecution need not prove that 
article was intended for sale — See Pre- 
vention of Food Adulteration Act (1954), 
S. 2 (13) Andh Pra 388 (C N 89) 

S 7 — Sale of adulterated article of 

food — Offence liable to be punished under 
Sections 16 (1) (a) (i) & 7 read with Sec- 
tion 2 (i) (a) and Rule 44 (b) under the 
Act — See Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act (1954), S 16 (1) (a) (i) 

Andh Pra 393 (C N 90) 

S 7 (1) — Conviction under S 7 (1) 

read with S. 16 (1) — Acquittal in ap- 
peal — Appeal by State against appellate 
order — Held, as a matter of form proceed- 
ing was appeal and not proceeding in 
revision, though in substance it made no 
difference whatever view was taken of 
the matter — Appeal by State was com- 
petent — See Criminal P C (1898), S. 423 
Madh Pra 427 A (C N 97) 
Ss 10 (1). 10 (2) — Sale for analysis 

— Included in definition 'sale’ under Sec- 
tion 2 (13) — Article actually sold for 
purpose of analysis — Prosecution need 
not prove that article was intended for 
sale — See Prevention' of Food Adultera- 
tion Act (1954), S 2 (13) 

Andh Pra 388 (C N 89) 

S, 10 (3) — Food Inspector taking 

sample of article — Inspector has to 
tender price of it — See Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act (1954), S 16 (1) 
(a) (i) Andh Pra 393 (C N 90) 

S. 13 — 'Matar dal’ — Analyst treat- 
ing it as a pulse and reporting the sample 
to be adulterated — Court takmg it also 
to be 'foodgrain’ — Accused acquitted for 
non-performance of additional tests under 
A 18.06 (i) and _(ii) — Decision, held, 
could, not be assailed — Absence of evi- 
dence about it being ’foodgrain’, held im- 
material — See Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration Act (1954), S. 2 

Cal 340 B (C N 76) 
Ss. 16 (1) (a) (i), 7, 2 (i) (a). 2 (xiii) 
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Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(contd.) 

and 10 (3) — Food Inspector taking sam- 
ple — Whether a sale — A question of fact 

— Seller can refuse to accept price — 
Acceptance of amount as cost of article 

— A sale IS presumed within S. 2 (xiii) — 
Sale is offence liable to be punished under 
the section — (Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration (Central) Rules (1955), R 44 (b) ) 

Andh Pra 393 (C N 90) 

S 16 (1) and (7) — Appreciation of 

evidence — Criminal Trial — Material on 
record iustifying finding in favour of 
accused — Court, held, could act on it 
though accused had not taken it as a 
specific ground of defence — 'Matar del’ 

— Analyst testing it only for 'pulse’ — 
Court also treating it as 'foodgrain' — 
Absence of additional tests could result 
in acqmttal — Fact that accused had not 
pleaded it in defence, held, immaterial — 
See Evidence Act (1872), Section 3 

Cal 340 C (C N 76) 
S. 16 (1) — Conviction under Sec- 
tion 7 (1) read with Section 16 (1) — Ac- 
qmttal in appeal — Appeal by State 
against appellate order — Held, as a matter 
of form proceeding was appeal and 
not proceeding in revision, though m sub- 
stance it made no difference whatever 
view was taken of the matter — Appeal 
by State was competent — See, Criminal 
P. C (1898), Section 423 

Madh Pra 427 A (C N 97) 

S 20 (1) — Complaint was held to 

be neither by the Corporation nor person 
authorised by 'local authority’ — (Muni- 
cipalities — Calcutta Municipal Act (33 of 
1951), Ss 585 and 30 — Complamt to 
Magistrate about an offence — Complaint 
to be signed by the Commissioner — 
Rubber stamp impression of signature not 
enough — (Criminal P. C (1898), Ss 190 
(1) (a) and 200 (a) — Complaint not pro- 
perly authorised — Magistrate cannot take 
cognizance of ) Cal 340 A (C N 76) 
S. 23 — 'Matar daT — Analyst treat- 
ing it as a pulse and reporting the sample 
to be adulterated — Court taking it also 
to be 'foodgrain’ — Accused acquitted 
for non-performance of additional tests 
under A 18 06 (i) and (li) — Decision, 
held, could not be assailed — Absence of 
evidence about it being 'foodgrain’, held 
immaterial — See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), S 2 

Cal 340 B (C N 76) 

Prevention of Food Adulteration (Central) 
Rules (1955) 

R 44 (b) — Sale of adulterated arti- 
cle of food — Offence hable to be punish- 
ed under S 16 (1) (a) (i) and S 7 read with 
Section 2 (i) (a) and R 44 (b) under the 
Act — See Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act (1954), S. 16 (1) (a) (i) 

Andh Pra 393 (C N 90) 

Preventive Detention Act (4 of 1950) 

See under Public Safety. , , 
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— Preventive Detention Act (4 of 1950) 

S 3 (2) (b) — Expression specially 

empowered under — Meamng of — State 
Government can specially empovrer not 
only particular individual Additional Dis- 
tnet Magistrate but also entire class of 
such Magistrates under the section — Cri- 
minal P C (1898) S 39 — Madras Gene- 
ral Clauses Act (1 of 1891) S 15 AIR 
1951 Mad 1159 & AIR 1956 Sau 73 Dis- 
sented from Ker 344 (C N 77) 


Sugar Cane Control Order (1935) 

R 3 — Validity of pc ver conferred 

on Government under Section 3 of Essen- 
tial Commodities Act and Sugar Cane Con- 
trol Order cannot be challenged — See 
Constitution of India Sch VII List III 
SC 367 C (C N 83) 
R 3 (3) — Rule is valid — See Es- 
sential Commodities Act (1955) S 2 (b) 
& (c) SC 367 A (C N 83) 

R 3 (3) — Provision of Order pre- 
vails over Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
Act (1937) the Act being a pre Constitu- 
tion Act — See Essential Commodities Act 
(1955) S3 SC 367 B (C N 83) 

TENANCY LAWS 

—Manipur Land Revenue and Land Re- 
fomts Act (33 of 1960) 

~Ss 119 126 — Scone — Tenant 
surrendering land — Landlord entering 


Tenancy Laws — Manipur Land Revenue 
and Land Reforms Act (contd ) 
into possession — Such possession can be 
availed of for purposes of Section 426 or 
447 I P C — (Penal Code (1860) Sec- 
tions 426 447) — (Criminal P C (1898) 
S 200) Manipur 360 C (C N 81) 

S 126 — Scope — Tenant surrender- 
ing land — Landlord entering into posses- 
sion — Such possession can be availed of 
for purposes of Section 428 or 447 I P C 
— See Tenancy Laws — Manipur Land 
Revenue and Land Reforms Act (33 of 
1960) S 119 Mampur 360 C (C N 81> 


TourisU Baggage Rules (1958) 

Cl 3 Expln — There is no import 
within meamng of Customs Act in a case 
where goods are entrusted under S 80 
and are not earned by passenger bevond 
customs barner — See Customs Act 
(1962) S 111 Delhi 417 B (C N 94> 

Cl 3 (1) — Term baggage as used in 

Sections 77 and 80 Customs Act is not 
confined merely to personal effects as 
defined by Cl 3 and includes any article 
contained m baggage even though it be in 
commercial Quantities — See Customs Act 
(1962) S 77 Delhi 417 A (C N 04> 

Words and Phrases 

—Expression spenally empowered — - 
Meaning of — See Public Safety — Pre- 
ventive Detention Act (4 of 1950) Sec- 
tion 3 (2) (b) Ker 344 (C N 77) 


SUBJECTWriSE LIST OF CASES OVERRULED, REVERSED AND 
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DISS=DlMeal*dftotnln NOT FsNot followed In OVEP =Orem»Ied In BeTer* aReverwa la 


Companies Act (I of 1936) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — (1967) 2 Com U 92 
(All) — Diss 1970 Cn U 313 (C N 72) 
(Andh Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — AIR 1963 Andh Pra 
389 ~ Over 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) 
(Andh Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — (1935) 39 Cal WN 1152 
— Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — AIR 1948 Cal 42 — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — 1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 
(Cal) — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) 
(Andh Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — 1964 Mad WN 103 — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — AIR 1966 Mad 415 — 
Diss 1970 Cn U 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— Ss 159 to 162 — AIR 1963 Rai 134 — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) I 

— S 166 — (1967) 2 Com LJ 92 (All) — 


Companies Act (contd ) 

Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— S 166 — AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 — 
Over 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— S 166 — (1935) 39 Cal WN 1152 — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 


— S 166 — AIR 1948 Cal 42 — Diss 1970 
Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S 166 — 1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 (Cal) — 
Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— S 166 — 1964 Mad WN 103 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S 166 — AIR 1966 Mad 415 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S 166 — AIR 1063 Rai 134 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

S 210 — (1967) 2 Com LJ 92 (All) 

— Diss 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra) 

— S 210 — AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 — 
1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
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Companies Act (contd.) 

— S. 210 — (1935) 39 Cal WN 1152 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S 210 — AIR 1948 Cal 42 — Diss. 1970 
•Cn U 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S. 210 — 1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 (Cal) — 
Biss. 1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
JPra). 

— S 210 — 1964 Mad WN 103 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S. 210 — AIR 1966 Mad 415 — Diss. 
1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S 210 — AIR 1963 Raj 134 — Diss. 1970 
Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S. 220 — (1967) 2 Com LJ 92 (All), Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S 220 — AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 — 
■Over. 1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra). 

— S 220 — (1935) 39 Cal WN 1152 — 
Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra). 

— S 220 — AIR 1948 Cal 42 — Diss. 1970 
•Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

— S 220 — 1963 (1) Cri LJ 521 (Cal) — 
Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
Pra). 

— S 220 — 1964 Mad WN 103 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S. 220 — AIR 1966 Mad 415 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

— S 220 ~ AIR 1963 Raj 134 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) - 
'Criminal Procedure Code (5 of 1898) 

— S. 6-A — AIR 1967 Bom 41 — Held no 
longer good law in view of (1968) 70 Bom 
XR 588 as interpreted 1970 Cri LJ 399 
(C N 92) (Bom) 

— S. 17-B — AIR 1967 Bom 41 — Held no 
longer good law in view of (1968) 70 Bom 
LR 588 as interpreted. ' 1970 Cri LJ 399 
(C N 92) (Bom) 

— -S. 145, sub-sections (4) & (9) — AIR 1959 
All 763 — Over. 1970 Cri LJ 305 (C N 
-70) (All) 

— S 145, Sub-sections (4) and (9) — AIR 
1961 Punj 187 — Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 305 
’(C N 70) (All). 


Etc, in 1970 Cri. L J.' March 13 

Criminal P, C. (contd.) 

— S 195 (3) — AIR 1967 Bom 41 — Held 
no longer good law in view of (1968) 70 
Bom LR 588 as interpreted 1970 Cn LJ 
399 (C N 92) (Bom) 

— S. 239 — AIR 1968 Orissa 26 — Revers. 
1970 Cri LJ 369 A (C N 84) (SC). 

— Ss 417 (3) & 417 (1) — AIR 1968 Orissa 
26 — Revers. 1970 Cri LJ 369 A (C N 84) 

(SC). 

— S 423 — Decision of Guj H. C — 
Revers. 1970 Cri LJ 363 A (C N 82) (SC). 
— S. 439 — AIR 1968 Orissa 26 — Revers. 
1970 Cri LJ 369 A (C N 84) (SC). 

— S 476 — AIR 1967 Bom 41 — Held no 
longer good law in view of (1968) 70 Bom 
LR 588 as interpreted 1970 Cri LJ 399 
(C N 92) (Bom). 

— S. 476-B — AIR 1967 Bom 41 — Held 
no longer good law in view of (1968) 70 
Bom LR 588 as Interpreted. 1970 Cri LJ 
399 (C N 92) (Bom) 

Essential Commodities Act (10 of 1955) 

— S 3 — Cri Revn No 4 of 1967 (Assam) 
— Held not good law as interpreted 1970 
Cn LJ 323 (C N 73) (Assam) 

Penal Code (45 of 1860) 

— S 34 — Decision of Guj H C — 
Revers. 1970 Cri LJ 363 C (C N 82) (SC). 
— S. 304 — Decision of Guj H C — 
Revers. 1970 Cri LJ 363 C (C N 82) (SC). 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (37 of 
1954) 

— S. 2 (13) — AIR 1959 Mad 333 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 388 (C N 89) (Andh Pra) 

— S 7 — AIR 1959 Mad 333 — Diss. 1970 
Cri LJ 388 (C N 89) (Andh Pra) 

— Ss 10 (1) & 10 (2) — AIR 1959 Mad 333 
— Diss. 1970 Cn LJ 388 (C N 89) (Andh 
Pra) 

PUBLIC SAFETY 

— Preventive Detention Act (4 of 1950) 

— S. 3 (2) (b) — AIR 1915 Mad 1159 — 
Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 344 (C N 77) (Ker) 

— S 3 (2) (b) — AIR 1956 Sau 73 — Diss. 
1970 Cri LJ 344 (C N 77) (Ker) 


.COURTWISE LIST OF CASES OVERRULED, REVERSED AND 
DISSENTED FROM ETC., IN 1970 CRI. L. J. MARCH 

DISS.=DKsented from in! NOT F.=Not followed in; OVEB.=Overruled in; BEVERS.=Reversed In. 


ALLAHABAD 

JUR 1959 All 763 = 1959 Cri LJ 1384, 
Bhagwat Singh v State — Over. 1970 
Cri LJ 305 (C N 70) (All) 

(1967) 2 Com LJ 92 = (1966) 36 Com Cas 
585 (All). Ramachandra and Sons (P) 
Ltd V. State — Diss. 1970 Cri LJ 
313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra). 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

_AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 = 1963 (2) Cn 
LJ 368, Public Prosecutor v H, R 
. Basava Raj — Over. 1970 Cn LJ 
313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 


ASSAM 

(1967) Criminal Revn No 4 of 1967 
(Assam) — Held not good law 1970 
Cri LJ 323 (C N 73) (Assam) 

BOMBAY 

AIR 1967 Bom 41 = 68 Bom LR 233, 
Ramchandra Nagoji Kadam v Dhondi- 
ram Nagoji Kadam — Held no longer 
good law in view of (1968) 70 Bom 
LR 588 = 1970 Cri LJ 399 (C N 92) 
(Bom). 
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CALCUTTA 

(19351-39 Cal WN 1152 Ballav Dass v 
Mohanlal Sadhu < — Diss 1970 Cr» 
LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

AIR 1948 Cal 42 = 48 Cri LJ 236 Bhagi- 
rath V Emperor *— Diss 1970 Cn LJ 
313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 “ (1962) 32 Com Cas 
1143 (Cal) Dulal Chandra Bhar v 
State of West Bengal — Diss 1970 
Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh Pra) 

, GUJARAT 

Deaston of Gujarat H C — Pcvers 
1970 Cn LJ 363 A C (C N 82) (SC) 
AIR ‘1956 Sau 73 = 1956 Cn Lf 1231 
Polubha V Tapu Buda — Diss 1970 
Cn LJ 344 (C N 77) (Ker) 

, MADRAS 

AIR 1915 Mad 1159 » 16 Cn LJ 263 Md 
Kasim V Emperor — Diss 1970 Cri 
LJ 344 (C N 77) (Kerl 
AIR 1959 Mad 333 - 1959 Cn LI 997, 
Public Prosecutor v Kandaswami 
Reddiar — Diss 1970 Cn LJ 388 
(C N 89) (Andh Pra) 


MADRAS (conta } 

(19641 Mad WN 103 « (1964) 34 Com Cas 
1 Neptune Studios Ltd v State — 
Diss' 1970 Cn LJ 313 (C N 72) (Andh 
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VISIT OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA TO A.I.R. OFFICE 
[15th February, 1970] 

The A. I. R. had the pleasure and privilege of welcoming to its premises and 
Teceiving the Hon’ble Shri Muhammad Hidayatullah, Chief Justice of India, on the 
evemng of Sunday, the 15th February last. Shii V. V. Chitaley, the founder of 
the concern, read a welcome address on the occasion. Several Judges of the Nagpur 
Bench of the Bombay High Court and other eminent persons graced the 
occasion with their presence. The Chief Justice responded suitably to the welcome 
address. An important theme of both the welcome address and the Reply by 
the Chief Justice was judicial candour seen in Judges admitting, when necessary, 
that their previous judgments were not correct and overruHng themselves. The 
function ended with light refreshments and coffee. 


WELCOME SPEECH 
By 

Shri V. V. Chitaley. 

1. "May it please your Lordship, — ^It gives me very great pleasure, indeed, 
to welcome you to the AU India Reporter, this evening We have been looking 
forward to this visit for a long tune. Sir, we are proud that a Nagpurian is adorn- 
ing the highest seat of justice in the country and we consider it a pnvilege and 
honour to have you in our midst this evening, for however short a time. We are 
indeed grateful to you, that in spite of your many engagements, you have been 
kind enough to make it convenient to spare a short time for us also and to honour 
and encourage us by your accedmg to our request to grace this occasion with your 
presence. 

2. My Lord, I may be excused for pointing out on this occasion that, the 
Nagpur High Court has contributed not less than four Judges to the Supreme 
Court and in your Lordship’s person Nagpur is justly proud of havmg contnbuted 
a second Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, (the fost being Mr. B. P, Sinha). 

3. The fact that when the office of the President of India falls vacant, the 
mantle of the highest office m the country falls on the Chief Justice of India shows 
the exalted nature of the office of Chief Justice, And, permit us to express our 
humble congratulations to your Lordship, on the fact that this unique honour also 
was yours. 

4. It is not necessary and perhaps it would be impertinent on my part to 
praise the veiy high quality, both legal and literary, of your pronouncements 
from the Bench, But permit me to say that your judgment in Ranjit Udesi’s case 
was not only an ffluminating exposition of what constitutes obscemty in hterature 
but was a piece of hterature in itself. Your separate judgment in Golak Nath’s 
case, concurring with Chief Justice Subba Rao’s conclusion but on different 
grounds, was, again, a remarkable pronouncement which will be a permanent land- 
mark in our law reports, representmg an altogether original point of view. 

5. Before concludmg, it is my wish to draw attention with special pride to 
one quahtj' which I have noticed in your judgments — your exemplary frankness 
in freely stating that in some previous judgment of yours you expressed a certain 
view which, owing to certain factors which were responsible for the oversight, was 
not correct. In &is connechon, I beg leave to mention your Lordship’s judgment 
in State of Gujarat v. Shanblal, AIR 1969 SG 634 at p. 637. 

6. In this connection, I am reminded of certain eminent Judges in our 
country who were so noble that they would consider it below their digmty to try 
to avoid stating plainly that on a former occasion they had expressed a view of 
the law which on further consideration they found was not correct. One of these 
noble persons was Justice Holloway of the Madras High Court who, if I remem- 
ber n^t, once wrote, "At that time, the jargon of En^h law was m my head.” 

7. The other honoured name which I remember in this connection is that 
of Ismay, J. C. of our own Judicial Commissioner’s Court of Nagpur. 
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8 lour Lordship I have recently read somewhere that Gladstone used to 
say that infalhbihty is not expected of any human being but it is useful to be sure 
of one mans integrity 

9 I mean no disrespect to the Bench when I say that the same noble words 
of Gladstone may also be applied to the Judiciary from the highest echelons 
downwards That will mate die rule of law an accomplished fact in our beloved 
motherland 

10 Let me say that in my humble opinion >our Lordship stands for the 
highest judicial ideals from every pomt of view 

11 Let me agam thank your Lordship for havmg made it conveiuent to be 
in our rmdst this evening and bonounng us by your presence" 


Reply by the HonTile Mr Jusbce ht ILdayatullab, Chief Jusbce of India. 

“Mr Chairman my former colleagues and fnends — It was one year back 
that I promised Mr Chitaley thai I would like to pay a visit to the All India 
Reporter Press Chief Justice Mr Smha once came to the A. I R Press and I had 
then a chance to visit this Press along with him but for some reason or other I 
was not able to do so 

I am glad to be here today for two reasons Firstly because this is a premier 
law publishing house Secondly I am very familiar with the Chitaley family and 
the Chitaleys have been knowocg me for the last so many years My father (mew 
Mr V V Chitaley very well I was also very fortunate to know him from my 
student days 

As I went round the Press and saw the mechanisaltoD and automation process 
etc 1 was reminded of a rotary club where they have a method of classifying 
members as representiog different professions In classifying members of the 
{udiciary for purposes of admission an appellate Judge was classiBed as “judicial 
wholesale" and other Judges as “judicial retail" Just so 1 think among law re- 
ports the All India Reporter may be classiBed as Law Reports “wholesale" and 
other reports may be cl^siEed as Law Reports retail" 

In the secbon relatmg to the Supreme Court alone the All India Reporter 
covers about 2000 pages per year And then (here are the reports of the cases of 
the various State High Courts It is indeed a colossal work that the All India 
Reporter is doing and it is doing a very good job of it The price also is very 
moderate when we consider the vastness of the pubhcabon and its usefulness " 

Then His Lordship proceeded to dwell on the place of law reports in the work 
of Courts He observed that one should first stud,y the jnrohlem m each case with 
reference to its own circumstances before turning to the law reports 

His Lordship also dealt with the question of Judges frankly admitting their 
mistakes and retracbng their own previously expressed views on law when they 
find that they were not correct His Lord^p called this “judicial honesty " His 
Lordship went on to observe that he was always ready to rectify his own views on 
law when he found them not to be sound He also instanced the case of Mr 
Jusbce Bose wbo on an error being pointed out, immediately and readily correct 
ed It His Lordship also gave the instance of Lord Hewait who while sitbng as 
an appellate Court m a criminal case reversed his own decision which he had 
given in the court of fint instance 

His Lordship observed that Judges must always keep their minds open to new 
ideas In this connecbon he remarked that Judges take the law from the lawyers 
and are sometimes mulaJ This is one of the reasons why decisions of the same 
Court are overruled somebmei 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LEGAL AID 
PUBLIC NOTICE 

The Centre for the Study of Law and Society of the Institute of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Studies is organismg a National Conference on Legal Aid on 
Saturday, the 28th and Sunday, the 29th March, 1970 The Conference would he 
inaugurated at the Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi on Saturday, the 28th March, 1970 
at lO 30 A, M. by Shn V. V. Giri, President of India The President would also 
be inaugurating the National Legal Aid Associahon of India at the same time 

(Centre for the Study of Law and Society, Institute of Constitutional and 
Parhamentary Studies, 18, Vithalbhai Patel House, Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1.) 


THE LAWYER, DEVELOPING NATIONS AND LEGAL AID: 

A PROPOSAL » 

(By ARTHUR L. BERNEY, Consultant on Legal Education Centre for the 
Study of Law and Society.) 

[This paper was submitted to the Banghok World Conference on World Peace 
through Law, September 10, 1969. Excerpts from it, particularly portions of 
Part n including the proposal sechon, were read at Session IV: Man, Rights and 
Law.] 

“NOTE; (The views expressed in this paper are the author’s and not those 
of the Centre for the Study of Law and Society nor of The Ford Foundation which 
has made his services available to the Centre) 

PART I 

ONE VIEW OF THE LAWYER; A CHANGE BROKER 

To say that we are living in a period of revolutionary change is common- 
place. Let’s leave the accuracy of this description to others to quibble over, along 
with the endless inquiry about its causes. It is enough for us lawyers — Profes- 
sional contingency discounters — that the possibility of revolutionary change 
e.xists For that possibihty alone tlirusts upon us the basic question- Wdl the 
revolution, should it come, be bloody or bloodless? And never mind that too, for 
the final question for the lawyer — professional pragmatist — is: How to make 
sure it is bloodless? 

Failing this — the ascertainment of the bloodless way — we fail our very 
selves, for in cataclysm we laxvyers cease to exist We funcbon only withm the 
bounds of order Only there can we serve our calling as brokers of change. If 
this charactensation is doubted, then may I challenge you to thmk of any engage- 
ment, great or trivial, in which the lawyer serves, that does not involve him in 
negotiating, facilitating, channelizmg or resisting change. 

Often, too often, the profession is identified with the status quo — "hand- 
maidens of vested mterests” and that sort of declamation. Well, there is no use 
denying that our services are generally sought by those who would resist and 
retard change for the simplest reason: those clients consider them present state 
satisfactory. And it may be that resistance is sometimes the best counsel, but it is 
more often the worst. For, by nature, man and his world are not static. A good 
broker is an accommodator. 

This means that the lawyer must constantly exercise a iudgement about the 
validity, force and imminence of the impinging changes if he is to serve well. It 
is this judgement that distinguishes his activity, by the way, from that of a legal 
technician. And the converse holds that when he shirks the exercise of this judge- 
ment he surrenders his professional role. So it is when he counsels resistance or 
is immobilized because he perceives that the change he foresees is fraught with 
danger. It is best to remember in such circumstances Alfred North Whiteheads 
observation that major advances in civilization are processes which all too nearly 
wreck the societies in which they occur. 
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Enough of abstractions The change to which the author invites your era- 
mining judgement is the upnsmg of the poor — the outward signs of which run 
from the rage of the not tom streets of affluent urban centers to the zeal of the 
re\olutionary guerrilla fighter Like it or not these are the manifestabons of a 
change struggling to become Somehow it cames more impact when its read in 
the words of an assessment from spokesmen of a people whose qualities of passi 
vity, forbearance and patience we profess to admire To quote 

“It is the patience of the Indian people sometimes tnislaken for Inertness or 
passivity which has created an impression that a revolt of the masses is unthink- 
able If poverty is not treated adequately in the next ten years the Indian 
rural proletariat may produce the classic spearhead for mounting a revolutionary 
instead of an evolubonary, process of change Indian democracy, which has 
hitherto not had to absorb the acbve discontent of the masses can be shaken to 
the core if it cannot devise new pohcies to change the militant psychology of 
the disillusioned poor” 1 

This is no excerpt from some revolobonary tract either It is a note of 
urgency struck by men who have studied poverty in India and despite their seem- 
ing despair reflect m their call for Covemment acbon conbnued commitment to 
orderly change 2 m iheu- prescnpbon for action modesty and proporbon 3 and 
in a poignant paean hope 4 

The document from which these passages are drawn replete with its graphs 
and charts is the kind of muffled anguish that convinces this observer Others 
may prefer to ^aw their conclusions from the explosive episodes of the daily front 
pages 

LAWYERS OF INDIA — PROFESSIONAL FORFEITURE? 

Of particular interest to this writer is the judgement exhibited by the Indian 
legal profession This not merely because be lives and works there but because 
India with its enormous numbers of destitute people and its depth of commitment 
to social uplift through orderly change 5 epitomizes the challenge of diseovenng 
the bloodless way 

If the observations and findings of commentators are to be relied on a bleak 
prospect emerges For it is difficult not to conclude that, if the Indian legal 
profession indeed perceives the need to produce drastic social reform it must have 
long since forfeited its professional role of contnbubng to that reform 

In 1963 Dr Richard Schwartz 3 a careful student of the Indian scene wrote 
“Limitation of legal acbvity largely to htigabon leaves the Indian laivyer far 
from the center of power m contemporary India ”7 

One consequence of this be continued in an article that outlined the decline 
of the profession since preindependence u the professions failure to help counter 
balance the power of Government through “negobabon and enforcement of con 
tracts legislabve lobbying and challengrog the power of administrabve 
agencies in the Courts ”8 

In a more recent remark that same author lecognized what Is for this observer, 
the more significant failure of the profession the failure to produce "real changes 
m the life condibons of the underpnvileged segments of Indian Society "9 The 
reference made to Myrdals multiple examples of laws intended for the poor para 
doxically being turned against them through the legal processes (e g the land 
reform law which produces Court backlogs and lawyers bills but no land for the 
landless and cosjperatives intended to Muce debt slavery actually strengthening 
the creditor with Government funds) fa most telling 10 

This tantalizing divergent (ailing on the part of the profession on the one 
hand to assume a part m controUmg oaboual destroy through exisbng power vor 
tices and on the other to play a role in articulabng and formulabng the modes 
of social reformation are captured m Dean Mukeqees dilemma m attempbng to 
stale the objects of Indian legal education 

“The truth is probably that the object of law teaching being so Inhmately 
bound up with other social and economic problems crying for urgent solubons, 
defies definibon m clear and unambiguous terms We In India may ’ outwardly 
sbll be wedded to the doctrinal law but are unable to shut our eyes completely to 
the sociological factor ”11 ' > 
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The picture one gets is of a profession in a “hang-up ” One might surmise from 
his closing remarks on the “objects of law teaching” that the Dean beheves the 
lack steins from the fact that “(i)n the sociological context. . . Our legal education 

knowledge has always been singularly irrelevant.” Therefore, he concludes, 

“we are a long way away from education that will train a man not merely in 

the work of solving problems of individual clients but of the society in which he 
lives ”12 

OR PROFESSIONAL RECLAMATION? 

It may be the personal need to shake pessimism but this observer, for one, 
senses a shift. Not so much a new wave yet as a ripple. It may have been just 
this sort of wishful intuition that led Professor Schwartz to end his "prefator)'” 
introduction to the papers prepared for the Conference on the Comparative Study 
of the Legal Profession with Special Reference to India,13 on this note; 

“Indian lawyers gained great esteem during the struggle for mdependence. 
Are they now ready to recapture this position by joining and leading the struggle 
for social justice^ 14 

There is much in the Conference papers themselves to sustain hope. And 
this in the context of full appreciation of the shortcomings.lS For example, a 
prominence of laivyers as organizers and spokesmen of civic and reform groups 
denotes that lawyers are playing the role of agents of change.l6 Likewise, law- 
yers were seen as “instrumental in devising modem organizational forms articulated 
to acfaon in the national world of Government policies and plans.”17 Perhaps most 
promising was the reference to the lawyers work in the district towns which relat- 
ed to cases involving enforcement of (^vemment regulations or the accountability 
of Government officials under the law. This lyas the aspect of the lawyer’s work 
viewed as "creating in the public mind a sense of political efficacy and . .esta- 
bhshing an image of the judiciary as an independent intermediary between Gov- 
ernment and citizen.”! 8 

These, of course, were only straws or leanings. There was nowhere a claim 
that these prelimmary findings were more than suggestive concerning such queries 
the investigators set themselves as : 

(1) does the Indian lawyer function as an intermediary, linking the “higher 
law” with the law as apphed at the lower level? 

(2) does the Indian lawyer act as a earner of a nationwide ‘legal culture” 
who disseminates official norms while putting them in the service of vanous 
groups?19 

Or from the political scientist’s point of view; 

(3) is the lawyer instilling that sense of satisfaction with the legal system in 
the citizenry, such as would give them to perceive that system as a modahty for 
realizing justice, and thereby presumably gain from them acceptance of the under- 
lying political system?20 

But nothing in the existing studies pretends to answer the delineation Professor 
Galanter gives to Dr. Schwartzs challenge; 

“India’s simultaneous commitments to economic development, a w^elfare State 
and democracy imply vast new demands on the legal system — demands for sy'ste- 
matic but flexible regulation, for new forms of protection and participation, and 
for broader distribution of legal resources. Wdl the Indian legal profession expand 
its role to meet these new demands'’ . . . Such a transformation depends upon the 
adaptive capacity of the profession and upon the capacity of legal education to 
impart the needed skills and attitudes. But to an equal extent it requires that the 
demand for more differentiated, complex and widely distributed legal services be 
made effective.”21 

A PRO\RNG GROUND 

Only the future can tell whether the profession will meet these demands and 
reclaim its status and role. There are recent positive signs in the horrendous 
efforts of the leading law colleges to transform themselves 22 A crescendo of 
scholars are sounding the call to action in the law journals of India. 
proilng ground will come, if we are to look for signs, in the fate of the la 
efforts to establish a meaningful legal aid scheme in India. 
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Our reasons for this assertion are twofold 

(1) On four occasions since Independence senous efforts to establish wide- 
ranging legal aid programs have been mounted and failed Once more the battle 
IS being joined, this time by one of the most vigorous institutes of legal reform m 
lodia If It fails too it would he difficult to deny that there exists an insurmounl 
able paralysis of 'vill on tbe part of the profession 

(2) A legal aid program is more than symbolically re!e\ant to the question of 
whether the profession can meet the challenge of usbermg in the requisite social 
reforms In the very operation of such a program dual basic objectives are serv- 
ed 

(a) the impoverished the downtrodden and the uoderpnvileged — In a word 
the aienated ones — receive along with their wnt a sense of hope uplift chtitle 
ment and may be even involvement and 

(b) the attorneys who organwe and operate these programs are especially as. 
they learn to perform with imagination and scope fulfilhng their calhng as the 
brokers of change and the instruments of Justice 

So It is that the natural testing ground of the Indian legal profession may be 
seen in its capacity to establish a national legal aid program 

PART I— FOOTNOTES 

1 The Anatomy of Indian Poverty, Monthly Commentary, Indian Institute of 
Fuhhc Opinion December 1968 at page 28 

2 "The Fourth Five Year Plan has brought this country face to face with 
tbe problem of its own poverty It has also amved at a tune when tbe green 
revolution (has) opened the eyes o! the nation to the possibility that a solu 
bon might be in its oivn bands A moderate plan of investmg Rs 500 mores 
(S2/3 bilLon) on a crusade against poverty each year is capable now of making a 
major impression on the problem The tune is npe for a major transformation 
of tbe mmds of the leaders of Indian society m respect of the pnonhes which they 
must lay down as imperative in all Indias future plans" (Id at 154} 

3 " firstly a new approach to education among the underpnvileged, 
secondly a special contribution to their health and productivity thudly, the alloea 
tiod of specific employment particularly for those left outside the operation of 
a crude market place for labour and fio^y, the provision of leadership capable of 
initiating and running new enterprises on which tbe momentum of change can be 
endunngly built " (Id at 10) 

4 “To be a leader ra this epic fight against the most persistent of the worlds 
enemies would be glory m itself To be a victor by a grand strategy to defy 
mankinds degradation by its failure to mobilise its resources, in peace as in war» 
will be truly to inherit the earth" (Ibid) 

5 The State shall stnve to promote the welfare of the people by securing 
and protecting as effectively as It may a social order in which justice social 
economic and pohtical shall inform all tbe insbtutions of the national Lfe Indiary 
Const Article 33 

6 Professor of Law, Northwestem Umversity, Chicago Illmois USA Dr, 
Schwartz is a sociologist by training 

7 Schwartz Refiections on the Status and Functions of the Indian Lawyer 
"1" Kerala Umversity Law Review 17 21 (1968) (Paper delivered at Amencais 
Sociological Association, 1963) 

8 Ibid 

9 Schwartz, Preface Lawyers m Developing Societies, Especially India 3 
Law and Society Review 195 196 (1969) 

10 Ibid 

11 B N Mukeqee Legal Education m Indian Universities, Vol V Journal 
of All India Law Teachers Association 2^ 25 (December 1968) 

12. Id at 25*26 
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13. Conference sponsored by the Committee on Southern Asia Studies of 
the University of Chicago, held m Highland Park, Illinois, U. S., from August 10- 
12, 1967. Published as a Special Issue of Law and Society Review, Vol. Ill, 
Nos 2 and 3, November 1968 — February 1969. (Hereafter referred to as Con- 
ference ) 

14. Id. at 199. 

15. In the Introduction, Study of the Indian Legal Profession, Prof Marc 
Galanter recounts such insights as : 

“the Indians’ strong orientation to Courts (as compared to other legal settings); 
their orientation to litigation rather than advising, negotiating or planmng, the 
conceptuahsm in their handling of rules, and their individuahsm and lack of specia- 
lization.” (Conference at 207). 

“Wnhng and teachmg are, with significant exceptions, confined to close textual 
analysis on a verbal level xvith little consideration either of underlying policy. . . 
or problems of implementabon.” 

(Id. at 208). 

Professor Rowe, Indian Lawyers and Political Modermzation, reported dryly 
that “District Lawyers had given little or no thought to the relationship of the law 
to the social and economic goals of contemporary India” (Id. at 239) 

16. Conference, at 212. 

17. Galanter, Conference at 212; Rowe, Conference at 236 

18. Rowe, Conference at 228. 

19. Galanter, Conference at 202. 

20. Rowe, Conference at 220-21. 

21. Galanter, Conference 216-17. 

22. See e. g. All India Legal education seminar issue, IV Jaipur Law Journal 
(1964), P, K. Tripathi, In the Quest for a Better Legal Education, 1968, Journal 
of the Indian Law Institute (forthcoming); Report of the Committee on the Re- 
organization of Legal Education in the University of Delhi, P. B Gajendragadkar, 
Chairman (1964). 

Von Mehren, Law and Legal Education in India, 78 Harvard Law Review 1180 
(1965). The Ford Foundation in India has helped support reforms in legal educa- 
tion at Delhi and Banaras Universities during the last five years. 

PART n 

THE INSTITUTE OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIAMENTARY 
STUDIES: A PROPOSAL 

Recognizing a need to bolster India’s democratic institutions and to focus her 
attention of her pohbcal leaders on the problems of democratic development, a 
group of parliamentarians, jurists and distmguished private citizens formed the- 
Institute of Constitutional and Parhamentary Studies in March 1965. 

In general the Institute, under the chairmanship of one of India’s foremost 
Supreme Court Advocates, Dr. L. M. Smghvi, has pursued with steadfastness, 
vigor and imagination its goals of improving the funcfa'oning of pohbcal, legislative- 
and judicial insbtutions through research and training in parliamentary affairs, 
legislative process, judicial interpretation and constitutional developments. 

Its more innovative and successful programs include a Parliamentary Fellow- 
ship Program, an Onentation course for Freshman Legislators, Diploma courses in 
such subjects as legislative drafting, and parhamentary institution and procedure, 
and a Legislative Reference Service. 

It cannot be gainsaid that this Institute has had an invigorating and stimulat- 
ing impact on the legislative process in India. The recent passage of a bill esta- 
blishing the oflSce of Lokpal (Ombudsman), for example, may well be attnbuted in 
some measure to scholarly work on that subject earned forward at the Institute,! 
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THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LAW AND SOCIETY 

In 1969 the Institute expanded its purpose along lines that had been already 
emerging to focus attention on the dynamics of the process of interaction between 
the legal system and the social fabnc of the nation In order to accommodate its 
new purview the Institute dramatically extended its self mandate by establishing a 
Center for the Study of Law and Society With this step the Institute openly 
affirmed its wilLngness to confront the problems of secunng a democratic welfare 
state, even though this might mean exceeding its original coDBnement to consbtu 
tive and procedural matters Although In its list of objects2 the Center maintains 
a promise of scholarly objectivity and neutrality it can be expected ta its svork 
to forthnghtly address the congeries of demands for social reform that summons 
the nation 

In this endeavor the Inshtute may be understood as taking on the burden of 
the legal profession itself — the pursuit and securement of social Justice and civil 
rights — perhaps in the faith that through its example it may bestir that profes 
Sion to its potenhal contribution to a stable and democratic India 

THE LEGAL AID PROJECT 

Remaimog true to its mother mstitutions custom of not shrinking from its 
challenge the Center initially set for itself a task which India had failed to sur 
mount on at least four previous senous efforts The lUusivcness of the goal of a 
comprehensive legal aid system for India u told m the history of these failures 3 
The Center staff has studied that history and determined to go ahead not because 
it perceived any significant change in the circumstances that conspired to defeat 
previous attempts nor because it viewed the earlier proposals as ill-conceived 4 
but sunply because the esUblishmeot of such a program was lotnnsie to the Ceo 
ters very purpose and design Almost every oUier program and research aim of 
the Center presupposed the ultimate idenbfication of a class of lawyers spread 
throughout the nation from city (o vilbge, who could conceive of themselves as 
‘‘brokers of change ^ as representatives of aggrieved communities and interests 5 
and who above all aspired to “a hi^ moral purpose of service to the nation ”6 
The Center would not be impatient or unrealisbe with the Job of discovering and 
mobilmng such a force 7 but it bad to know at the outset if it was forthcommg 
No other technique lent itself better to that need than the acbve development of 
a legal aid program 

Given the diverse motivations and thorough awareness of the pitfalls of prior 
attempts it is not surprumg that the Center determined to pursue a quite different 
course from that of its predecessors First it saw nothing to be gamed from 
settmg out any particular scheme at the outset On the one hand many that had 
already been devised had obvious merit 8 oo the other none that existed or might 
he Areamnd .iumy ^lauv .asy’ .vfljvsmar Ay Ah? Andair ieewP JeuoindV' 

with no scheme to pedal there was no pomt in approaching any official or private 
body m search of support. So much for what was not done 

The initiatives the Center took immediately were dictated by (1) the mohva 
tion of discovenng and generating supporters what we called “our constituency" 
and (2) 'utilizing that which we believed to be our resources — needless to say 
this was not money but manpower In the words of the program advisor a major 
•workiDg premise was 

that any workable program must be grounded in community orgamzed and 
operated schemes Any supentnposed centrally run program will have an inhibi 
tive effect on local initiabve and responsibility the immensity of the Job and 
heavy financial burdens it would eotad would doom any effort that did not rely 
substantially on commimity resources In poor nations such as India, these re 
sources are mainly human — m this context the lawyers (social workers) and law 
students of each district or community 10 

Consistent with this thinking the Center has embarked on two initiatives thus far 

1 It has begun a senes of mailings to all judges governmental officials 
social workers and lawyers who it has reason to believe would be interested svith 
the purpose of soliating and fatboming the depth of their interest In this senes 
of maihogs cuhmnating ta a number of regional workshops latormatioa wiU be 
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■exchanged regarding the existence of legal aid programs (a questionnaire accom- 
panied the first issuance), the history of efforts m India, and foreign programs, and 
monographs on such subjects as the “Constitutional Brief’ for Legal Aid and the 
Role of the Laivyer and the Social Worker will be distnbuted. The major purpose 
of this effort, to quote from the first mailing, is : 

... .to identify, inspire and mform the individuals, associations and organiza- 
tions who are capable of making the indispensable basic contribution of will and 
■effort. 

2. A research effort, engaging the services (and not insignificantly the involve- 
ment) of law and social work students, relating to the legal needs, and their cur- 
rent fulfillment, of poor people in urban and rural India. This aspect was also 
•elucidated in the first mailing , 

Concurrent to all its operative activities the Center shall be engaging in socio- 
logical research of the poor . . .In this we shall be seeking to learn something 
about the legal service needs of the poorer classes, how and to what degree such 
needs are bemg fulfilled or sublimated, the recephvity to legal assistance that may 
be exhibited, the possible disruptive consequence of such assistance, and the hke. 

This research was viewed as essential to correct resource requirement and 
feasibffity assessment. It was also seen as an important prehmmaryll to the 
formulation stage, by which time we would want to know something about the 
possibiht}' of buildmg on mdigenous dispute resolution systems, arbculatmg with 
traditional norms, and the degree of congruence between the value premises of 
official law and customary practice. For example, it would be useful to do more 
than speculate about the chance that an Indian legal aid scheme might partake of 
the consensual techmques of conflict resolution — arhitrabon, conciliabon and ac- 
oommodabon — typical of the communal society of tradifaonal India.l2 

A MISSING ELEMENT — FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

The Center is currently moving ahead according to plans, xvith a healthy sense 
of industry, save for one nagging misgivmg. Would the necessarj’ financial support 
be forthcoming^ In 1962 the Law Ministry called a meebng of the law ministers 
of the various states to discuss provision for legal aid services. At that conference 
the State Governments recorded their inabihty to bear the financial burdens of a 
broad-scale legal aid scheme. The Central Government likewise designated finan- 
cial limitations as the barrier.13 There is, underlying this fact, the probability 
that the Government still regards legal aid, as it did a decade ago, “as of very 
mmor importance.”14 

In the letter to its "consbtuency” the Center bravely promised to "seek, in 
whatever ways are open to it, to attract support from every available source — 
private or pubhc, domestic or mtemational — that is free and xvilhng to contri- 
bute.” 

AN APPEAL TO THE INTERNATIONAL LEGAL COMMUNITY 

In the report entitled the Anatomy of Indian PovertylS of last year it was 
made perfectly clear that in its drive to become a modem industrial state the poor 
were being left behind — if anything, the gap between the haves and the have- 
nots was widening. And the state of poverty becomes increasingly difficult to 
forbear when the signs of betterment are coming up all around you. 

This bratal fact should mean something to lawyers, who as a class thrive on 
order, and particularly to a special group of lawyers who have travelled around the 
globe m a quest for world order. For two reasons then the participants of this meeting 
ought to be especially concerned to relieve the plight of the poor in the develop- 
ing nations by devoting themselves to discovering means of providmg them mean- 
ingful alternatives : 

1. if such means are not provided then ultimately the resort to disruptive 
force null come, carrying threat of shattering world peace; 

2. peace through law can only be pursued in a commimity where widespread 
respect for law has been generated. The absence of respect is especially acute 
today among the impoverished sections of every society.16 Only when the poor 
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come to see lawyers as champions of their causes and law os a potent instrument 
of soaal change then alone will some hope of abandoning force as the primary 
means of dispute resolution emerge 

A PROPOSAI. 

It IS proposed that this intemahonal Conference adopt a resolution requiring, 
its executive officers to invesbgate the possihihty of identifying promoting or esta 
blishmg an international agency which would devote itself to the raising of funds 
for the broad purpose of securing to the poor peoples of the nations of the world 
justice under law with particular reference to the provision of legal assistance 
through lawfully constituted programs to such people It is further suggested that 
unless some existing organization assumes this undertaking the organization that 
may be established be called, for reason of clearly fixing its specific aim, the 
Foundation for International Legal Assistance to the Poor 

PAIIT n— FOOTNOTES 

1 See e g M P Jam The Ombudsman m India (1969) (forthcooitng) 
Generally the Journal of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies (a quarterly 
that often reflects current activibes at the losbhite) 

2 (a) “To study legislation administrative practice and judicial trends with 
a view to examming on the one hand the impact of socio economic forces on 
legislation and judiaal trends and on the other, to analyse the impact of legisla- 
bon and judicm pronouncements on «octaI change” 

(b) "To analyse social realities study new ideas for legisbtioo and prepare- 
draft legislaboa” 

(c) “To generate and sustain interest among intellectuals and the wider 
public 10 the processes of interacboa between tbe Jegd system and tbe society ** 

3 See KoppeTl Legal Aid in India 8 Journal of the Indian Law Institute^ 
224 (1966) Legal Department, Goveroroent of Bombay Bhagwati CemmiUee Re- 
port on Legal Aid and Legal Advice to the State of Bombay (1950) Law Com 
misnon Fourteenth Report Ch 27 p 587 (1938), India Ministry of Law, Outline- 
o* a Scheme for Legal Aid to the Poor (1981) 

4 On the contrary the plans all the way back to the Bhagwati Committee 
Report, are carefully worked out See Appendices A and B Kopoell supra at 
246 and 249 

5 Cahn and Cahn The IVar on Poverty A Civilian Perspecbve 73 Yale Law 
Journal 1317 1348 (1964) 

8 Among a group of attorneys who were dissatisEed with their profession, 
a sub-group the author decommated “Candbians'’ claimed such a high moral pur- 
pose and saw the profession as “self-servmg, immoral and materialistic " Rowe 
Indian Lawyers and Pohbcal Modemtzabon 3 Law and Society Review 219 238 
(1969) 

7 A Legal Services Clinic operated by the Bombay Committee for Legal 
Aid, established in 1987, represents one known group of such persons 

8 Note 4 supra. 

9 Most of the older schemes bore a marked resemblance to the Bnbsb 
model Legal Aid Advice Act, 1949 and one the Bombay Legal Services Clinic 
IS fashion^ on the American Neighborhood Law Office pattern The danger of 
employing foreign modeb with careful regard to their relevance and adaptabihty 
to Indian condibons cannot be over-emphasized. 

10 It should be stressed that this was merely a working premise directed 
toward heading off the tendency to devise schema at headquarters level without 
awaibng partiapabon of those who would be expected to implement and run the 
programs It should not be understood as a predisposition against centrally-con- 
trolled, unitary schemes 
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11. Prior to the formulation stage, w'e informed our correspondents, the 
‘Center; 

“ %vill continue to perform its more characteristic functions of research and 

study. The step preceding the formulation stage — the gathering and systemiza- 
tion of existing information and data — is essenfaal even in an activist-onented 
program. Even while it presses for development, the Center can attempt to make 
its study systematic and comprehensive. Carrying no responsibihty for program 
adoption, the Center can treat any programs Aat may be instituted during the 
course of the research as experimental. Because it need not work against a dead- 
line as such, the Center can entertain long-term, open-ended and continuous 
investigation, even performing evaluative functions subsequent to the estabhshment 
of a legal aid program. And most importantly, because it holds no brief for any 
particular approach, the Center can maintain &at critical objectivity required of a 
scientific contnbution; its work can serve anv and all proponents or, if this should 
be the case, intimate the unworkabihty of any and all proposed schemes.” 

12 Just as it may be dangerous to impose foreign models, there is the need 
io guard agamst the near fetish of the foreigner to ideahze ancient customary 
models. These may well have as much irrelevance to modem India. Prof. Rowe, 
•for one, expressed the belief that there could be no accommodation between the 
customary and modem legal cultures The value premises of the modem (com- 
pehbve, contractual and individuahsbc) were in basic conflict with those of the 
traditional system (hierarchic, status-oriented and communal). Rowe, Indian Law- 
jers and Pohbcal Modernization, 3 Law and Society Review, 219, 235 (1969). 

13. Personal interview with Mr. R. S. Gae, Secretary, Ministry of Law, 
■Febraary 1966, reported by Koppell, supra at 226, 

14. Law Commission of India, supra Note 8, at 5S9. 

15. Indian Institute of Pubhc Opinion, Monthly Commentary, Annual Num- 
•ber, 1988. 

16. "American Lawyers, sociologists, and Government officials now recognize 
-that in order to rehabihtate members of society who are culturally and economi- 
-cally deprived, it is necessary to provide them with a means for redressing their 
grievances and asserting their rights. If the law can be made to work for people, 
they will be more hkely to become contributing members of society. If the law, 
on the other hand, is an “enemy” and if a poor person cannot find a way in which 
to redress his grievances through the instruments of the law, he may him agamst 
rthe legally conshtuted authorities and his destractive impulses xvill be encouraged. 
JCoppeU, supra note S, at 244, 
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BAR COUNCIL OF INDIA ELECTS VICE CHAIRMAN 
At the recent meeting of the Bar Coan- Advocate of Bar Council of Maharashtra 
cil of India held on 10th and 11th January has been elected Vice Chairman of the 
1970 Shri R B Jethmalani LL M Bar Council of India 


POWERS OF A SPECIAL JUDQE 
(By JoorsDBi. Si'iOH, s a . u- b 

Has a Special Judge appointed under 
S 6 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1932 (hereinafter referred to as Act) 
power to accept a final report submitted 
under S 173 Criminal P C hy a Police 
Olhcet investigating a case under Ss 161 
to 165 A, I P C or under S 5 of the Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act with a recom- 
mendation that no case is made out against 
the accused? Has a Special Judge power 
to remand an accused to custody under 
S 167 Criminal PC? 

The answer to these questions will turn 
upon the fact whether the Special Judge 
IS a Magistrate within the meaning of 
Ss 173 and 167 Criminal P C If he is not 
a Magistrate then he canoct act under 
the Sections and if he does then certain 
illegal consequences are bound to follow 
as would be seen from the discussion 
hereinafter 

The key to the answer whether a Special 
Judge has the powers of a Magistrate for 
the purposes of Ss 173 and 167 Criminal 
P C would be provided by S 8 of the 
Act It will be useful to quote the Section 
in full 

' 8 Procedure and posers of special Judges 

(1) A Special Judge may take cogni. 
zance of offences without the accused 
being committed to him for trial and m 
trying the accused persons shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1893 (Act 5 of 189S) 
for the tnal of warrant cases by Magis- 
trate 

(2) A Special Judge may with a view 
to obtaining the evidence of any person 
supposed to have been directly or in- 
directly concerned in or privy to an 
offence tender a pardon to such person on 
condition of his making a full and true 
disclosure of the whole circumstances 
within his Knowledge relating to the 
offence and to every other person con- 
cerned whether as principal or abettor 


HMD SECTIONS 167 & 173. GR P C 
, Senior Publte Prosecutor Agra) 
in the commission thereof, and any pardon 
so tendered shall for the purposes of 
Ss 339 and 339A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1893 be deemed to have been 
tendered under S 33S of that Code 

(3) Save as provided m sub s (1) or 
sub s (2) the provisions of the Criminal 
P C 1893 shall so far as they are not in- 
consistent with this Act apply to the pro 
ceedings before a Special Judge 

f3A) In particular and without pre 
juaice to the generahtv of the provisions' 
contained in sub s (3) the provisions of 
Ss 350 and 549 of the Criminal P C 189S 
(5of 1698) shall so far as may be apply to 
the proceedings before a Special Judge 
and for the purposes of the said provisions* 
a Special Judge shall be deemed to be a 
magistrate* 

This Section conclusively indicates 
that a Special Judge would be deemed to 
be a magistrate only for the purposes of 
Ss 350 and 519 Criminal P C Tide sub- 
section (3A) of S 8 quoted above Under 
sub s (1) of S 8 mentioned above he- 
only follows the procedure prescribed by 
Cnminal P C for the trial of warrant 
cases by a magistrate but he is not deem 
erf a magistrate for the purpose For all 
other purposes he remains a Sessions 
Judge as laid down in sub para (3) of the 
said S 8 

The Hon’ble Supreme Court had an oc 
casion to consider this point in the case 
Major E G Barsay v State of Bombay 
AIR 1981 S C 1762«1981 (2) Cn L J 823 
The Hon’ble Supreme Court after discus- 
sing Ss 8 and 9 of the Act held as fol- 
lows These provisions equate a special 
Judge w ith a Sessions Judge and the pro- 
visions of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
applicable to a Sessions Judge in so far 
as they are not inconsistent with the Act 
are made applicable to a Special Judge” 
This ruling resulted in the incorporation 
ofsubs (3A) in the Act. by virtue of 
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which a Special Judge came to be deemed 
a magistrate for the purposes of Ss. 350 
and 549 of the Criminal P. C. only. For 
all other purposes, the Special Judge re- 
mains a Sessions Judge as already dis- 
cussed, except that he has to follow proce- 
dure for trial of warrant cases. 

That being the legal position, can a 
special Judge exercise powers under 
Ss. 167 and 173, Criminal P. C. ? The 
answer is obviously in the negative, as 
the powers under these Sections have been 
conferred on and exercisable by a magis- 
trate only. This legal anomaly is full of 
complications Whenever any person is 
arrested by police for offences triable by 
a Special Judge, he cannot be lawfully 
remanded to jail or police custody under 
S. 167 by the Specif Judge. If he does, 
the detention of the accused would be 
illegal and if the accused person escapes 
from police or jail custody after being 
remanded by a Special Judge he commits 
no offence. Therefore, the police must al- 
ways obtain the remand for the first fif- 
teen days (unless the accused is released 
on bail) from a magistrate and only after 
that from the Special Judge under S. 344, 
Criminal P. C. if the investigation has not 
been completed within 15 days. 

Section 173 of the Criminal P. C. pro- 
vides that every investigation under 
Chap. XIV shall be completed without 
unnecessary delay and as soon as it is 
completed, the offlcer-in-charge of the 
police-station shall forward a report to a 
magistrate empowered to take cognizance 
of the offence on a police report. 

Now, there would be no difficulty, if a 
Special Judge takes cognizance of the 
offences mentioned in the police report, 
which he would normally do if the police 
report discloses facts which constitute 
offences triable by a Special Judge. But 
if the police report on the conclusion of 
the investigation shows, that the allega- 
tions against the accused were false and 
no offence was committed by the accused, 
then the Special Judge would not be com- 
petent to pass any order on the police re- 
report, if he decides to agree with the 
police report. This is so because, the Act 
vide S. 8 (1) empowers the Judge only to 
take cognizance, but makes no provisions 
for dealing by the Special Judge with the 
police report in any other way. The ac- 
ceptance of police report in which no 
prosecution is recommended carries cer- 
tain legal consequences. 

If the information given to the police 
about the commission of offences triable 


by the Special Judge is found to be false, 
and the final report is presented to the 
Special Judge and accepted by him, the 
person against whom the false informa- 
tion and accusation was made may request 
the Special Judge to make a complaint 
against the informant under S. 211, Penal 
Code, as the accused person cannot file 
a complaint under S. 211, Penal Code him- 
self, as orders passed on the final report 
by a Special Judge would be judicial 
orders and in view of the provisions ofi 
S. 195, Criminal P. C., a complaint under 
S. 211, Penal Code would be only on the 
complaint of the Court which accepts the 
final report This procedure has to be fol- 
lowed in view of the ruling of Saurashtra 
High Court in case State v. Vipra Khimji 
Ganga Ram, AIR 1952 Sau 67 : 1952 Cri 
L J 1084 which was followed with ap- 
proval by the Hon’ble Allahabad High 
Court in the case Sunder Lai v. State 1965 
All Cri R 208. 

But as the Special Judge is not a Magis- 
trate his order accepting a final report 
would be without jurisdiction and any 
action taken by him such as the filing of 
a complaint under S. 211, Penal Code 
would also be without jurisdiction. 

Legally, an officer-in-charge of police- 
station may present a final report to the 
Magistrate having jurisdiction, as the 
Magistrate is fully competent to accept a 
final report submitted to him in cases ex- 
clusively triable by a Special Judge. See 
AIR 1960 All 618 : 1960 Cri L J 1290 and 
1959 Cri L J 1155 (Bom). However, there 
is a practical difficulty in this situation 
too. According to S. 8(1) of the Act, a 
Special Judge is free to take cognizance 
of offences triable by him in any manner. 
No particular condition is prescribed for 
the mode and manner in which cognizance 
may be taken by the Special Judge unlike 
a Magistrate who can take cognizance 
only in the manner provided in S. 190 of 
the Criminal P. C. There may be cases in 
which the Special Judge may validly take 
cognizance notwithstanding the final 
report stating that no offence has been 
committed, if in his view it was appro- 
priate to proceed with the trial. However 
what should he do if he agrees with the 
final report? As he has no power to act 
under S. 173, Criminal P. C., himself, he 
should send the final report to the Magis- 
trate having jurisdiction for passing orders 
according to law. 

All these legal defects and shortcom- 
ings show that the framers of the Criminal 
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iaw Amendment Act failed to visualise amended suitably to give the Special 
and anticipate these flaws which are creat Judge all the powers of a Magistrate since 
ing not only practical difficulty but may ne basically and essentially acts as a 
result in miscarriage of justice Magistrate while trying the cases accord 

It IS therefore very necessary that the mg to the procedure prescribed for trial 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 is of warrant cases 


REyiEW 


CRIMES AND CASES By P Baal Reddy, 
Barrister at-law formerly Judge of the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court let Edition. 
VlYekananda Printers, LakdLka pul, 
Hllowfer Hospital Road, Hyderabad 4 
With a foreword by H Somaaondaram, 
Retired Judge, Madras High Court, Pages 
165 Price Ra 8 

The slender Volume under review is an 
account in racy and readable style of 
fourteen murder cases in which the 
-author participated either as Judge or 
Counsel for accused Mr Basi Reddy is 
V, ell known to the members of the Andhra 
and Madras Bars he was practising m 
-the Ntadras High Court till the formation 
of the Andhra High Court A prominent 
member of the Andhra Bar on the Cnmu 
nal 5ide before his elevation to the Bench 
his is supposed to be a unique instance of 
prisoners in jail appealing to their lawyer 
from inside the jail not to accept a 
Judgeship as they felt there vv ould be none 
to defend them as ably as he did No 
wonder then that in cases where the 
author has come out with flying colours 
he shares with the reader his undisguised 
pleasure 

The first criminal case of any import 
ance in which the author appeared forms 
the first of the fourteen cases It was a 
case in which an agricultural labourer 
was charged with the murder of his wife 
by strangulabon while in the process of 
■enforced sexual intercourse The accus^ 
was found guilty and sentenced by the 
trial Court and the Division Bench On a 
subsequent petition for mercy presented 
by author the sentence of transportation 
for life was reduced to one of hve years 
impnsonment This first case which the 
author lost we are informed was what 
led him paradoxically enough to settle 
down as a criminal lawyer The titles of 
the vanou« cases such as The Love 


Potion that Killed” The Innocent Man 
Hanged ” The Dead Man comes to Life” 
A Son’s Revenge ’ The Perfect Alibi * 
and Gamekeeper Turns Poacher remind 
one forcibly of the titles of numerous 
thrillers ana detective novels which are 
bound to catch the reader’s attention and 
hold it to the last As apt as they are catch 
mg are other titles such as The Female 
of the Species’ The Worm Turns ' Un 
natural Vengeance A Daughter s Vow ” 
The Sub Inspector Murder case The 
Poisoning Plan that Miscarried and The 
Death Warrant that was not Executed 

Besides raising purely legal issues the 
cases reveal different facets of human 
nature and the variety of motives that 
determine human conduct These are 
real cases of murder out of dozens which 
came up before the Andhra Pradesh High 
Court at the appellate stage Under each 
case heading or chapter tiue are given the 
facts of the case the course of proce^ings 
in the different Courts the basic prin- 
ciples on which the judgments have been 
or should be based and the final judg- 
ments They would seem to make it clear 
that justice according to law does not 
always coincide with truth As observed 
by the author technical rules of evidence 
and procedure faulty police investigation 
prevalence of perjury and misapplication 
of the pnnciple of beneht of cmubt are 
some of the causes that have led to this 
gap between Justice and truth which 
in the name of humanity has to be 
bridged as far as possible 

The book Is of value to junior lawyers 
who wish to specialise on the criminal 
side and should be of considerable inte- 
rest to the layman also But there are 
some typographical errors and idiomatic 
lapses which could perhaps have been 
avoided by more careful editing of the 
manuscript R S S 
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to be adopted by the Panchayat is to 
summon the offender from time to time 
if he has not removed the encroachment 
•and continue imposmg on him the recur- 
ring fine as it becomes due up to the limit 
prescribed by Section 23 of the Act”. 

The proper course for a Panchayati 
Adalat in case of continuing breach there- 
fore, is to issue a notice to the accused for 
the days during which the breach continu- 
ed, afford him an opportunity to defend 
himself and in case the offence is proved 
punish him according to law. But the 
Imposition of recurring fine seems to be 
clearly illegal Moreover, the Panchayati 
Adalat could at best have imposed a fine 
of Re. 1 only per diem and imposition of 
fine of Rs. 2 per diem is not at all warrant- 
ed by any provision of the Act That 
being so the order passed by the Pancha- 
yati Adalat cannot be sustained 

8. Accordmgly I allow this petition 
end quash the order of the Panchayati 
Adalat dated 10-8-1966 imposing a recur- 
ring fine on the petitioner. In the cir- 
cumstances of the case there shall be no 
order as to costs. 

Petition allowed 
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Ram Khelawan Bhagwati, Applicant _v 
Sunder Nankau and another. Opposite 
Parties 

Criminal Ref No 89 of 1966, D/- 24-9- 
1968 from order of Sessions J. Lucknow 
D/- 27-9-1966. 

Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 145, sub-sec- 
tions (4) and (9) — Power of Magistrate 
under sub-section (9) to summon any wit- 
ness — Not subject to first proviso to sub- 
section (4) — Witness can be summoned to 
file affidavit. .AIB 1959 All 763, Overrul- 
ed; AIR 1961 Punj 187, Diss. 

The Magistrate can in suitable cases 
summon any witness irrespective of the 
fact whether he has filed an affidavit and 
fiirect him to attend or produce any docu- 
ment or thing Thus an order of the 
Magistrate summarily dismissing the peti- 
tion of a party requesting to summon a 
witness for fihng an affidavit is erroneous. 
AIR 1959 All 763, Overruled, AIR 1961 
Punj 187, Diss (Paras 8 and 14) 

Neither in sub-section (9) nor in the 
proviso to sub-section (4), a party has a 
right to examine a witness. In either 
case, the discretion lies with the Magis- 
trate. IVhen it is not possible for a party 
to obtain affidavits from persons who may 
be competent to speak about the posses- 
sion, the Magistrate has the discretion to 
■examine such perso ns as ivitnesses under 
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sub-section (9). The first proviso to sub- 
section (4) is quite independent of sub- 
section (9). That proviso would govern 
only sub-section (4) and not other sub- 
sections which follow it The view that 
sub-section (9) is subject to the proviso to 
sub-section (4) would be violating all rules 
of interpretation of the statutes. The 
proper function of a proviso is to except 
and deal with a case which would other- 
mse fall within the general language of 
the mam enactment and its effect is con- 
fined onlv to that case. AIR 1957 Bom 
20, Rel. on. (Para 8) 

A plain reading of sub-section (9) clear- 
ly indicates that it was quite independent 
of sub-section (4). It empowers the 
Magistrate where necessary 'at any stage’ 
of the proceedings on the application of 
either party to summon 'any witness’ 
directing him to 'attend or to produce 
any document or thing.’ The words used 
in the proviso to sub-section (4) are 
'any person’ but in sub-section (9) the 
words are 'any witness ’ The said proviso 
is restricted to the evidence of only those 
persons who have filed the affidavit. But 
sub-section (91 says that 'any witness’ 
could be summoned at any stage There 
is not the least indication that its scope 
is also confined only to the persons who 
have filed affidavits in the case 'At any 
stage’ occurring in the sub-section may 
even be prior to the filing of the affidavits. 
AIR 1965 Pat 25 and AIR 1960 Raj 15 
and AIR 1961 Madh Pra 302 and AIR 
1964 Mad 263 and AIR 1965 All 294. Rel. 
on (Para 8) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1965) AIR 1965 All 294 (V 52) = 

1965 (2) Cri LJ 39, Lalta Ram v. 

Dahp Singh 12 

(1965) AIR 1965 Pat 25 (V 52) = 

1965 (1) Cri LJ 69, Sheo Kumar 
Dubey v Tnbhuwan Rai 9 

(1964) AIR 1964 Mad 263 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 674, Challamuthu 
Padayachi v Rajavel 12 

(1961) AIR 1961 Madh Pra 302 
(V 48) = 1961 (2) Cri LJ 642, 
Kanhaiyalal v Devi Singh 11 

(1961) AIR 1961 Punj 187 (V 48) = 

1961 (1) Cri LJ 708, S. Jodh Singh 
V. Mahant Bhagambar Das 2, 9, 12 
(1960) AIR 1960 Raj 15 (V 47) = 

1960 Cri LJ 116, Bahori v. 

Ghure 10, 12 

(1959) AIR 1959 All 763 (V 46) = 

1959 Cri LJ 1384, Bhagwat Singh 
V. State 1, 2, 9, 12 

(1957) AIR 1957 Bom 20 (V 44) = 

ILR (1957) Bom 56, Keshavlal 
Premchand v Commr. of Income- 
tax Bombay 8 

Govt. Advocate, for the State, S S, 
Chauhan. for Opposite Party. 

R. CHANDRA J. This reference 
arises out of the proceedings under Sec- 
tion 145 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
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cedure Ram Khelawan the peUtioner, 
applied to the Magistrate for summomiW 
the Lekhpal for filing an affidavit m that 
case The Magistrate disallowed the 
prayer on the ground that under the 
isting law there was no provision tor 
summoning a witness for giving evidence 
in a case under Section 145 of the Cri. 
PC In the revision filed against that 
order the Sessions Judge Lucknow did 
not agree with that view So he made 
a reference to the High Court recom- 
mending that the order of the Magistrate 
be quashed and he be directed to decide 
the application of Ram Khelawan for 
summoning the Lekhpal on the merits 
The reference came up for hearing before 
Brother Misra J He thought that the 
view expressed by Desai, J (as he then 
was) in the case of Bhagwat Singh v 
State AIR 1959 All 763 that the Magis- 
trate can summon only those persons for 
examination whose affidavits have been 
put in, needed reconsideration. So he 
referred the matter to a Bench In these 
circumstances this reference has come up 
lor heanng before us We have heard 
Sn Chauhan Counsel for the opposite 
parties Nobody however appeared from 
the side of the applicant in spite of suf- 
ficient service Since the matter was of 
some importance we al.o called upon the 
Government Advocate to address us 
2 In AIR 1959 All 763 (Supra) Desai 
J interpreting the provisions of sub-sec- 
tions (4) and (9) of Section 145 of the 
Criminal P C observed 

The provisions of Section 145 were 
amended with effect from 1-1-1956 by the 
Criminal P C (Amendment) Act (No 26 of 
1955) Previously affidavits were not 
allowed to be produced and witnesses bad 
to be examined orally Now the law has 
been changed and the legislature has pro- 
vided that only affidavits should be put in 
evidence and that if any witnesses are to 
be examined they must be the persons 
whose affidavits have already been put in 
no person can be examined as a witness 
unless his affidavit is on the record 

Sub-section (4) lays down how the sub- 
Divisional Magistrate is to proceed after 
the parties have appeared before him he 
is required to peruse the vnftcn state- 
ments documents and affidavits if any 
put in, hear the parties and deade which 
party was in possession on the relevant 
date There is a proviso to the effect that 
he *mav if he so thinks fit summon and 
examine any person whose affidavit has 
been put in as to the facts contained 
therein’ This provision means that he is 
required to peruse only the statements 
documents and affidavits and then hear 
the parties and conclude the inquiry he 
!s not required to examine any person as 
a witness 
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Sub-section (9) does not confer any right 
upon a party to exanune a person as its 
witness it only lays down the procedure 
to be followed in procuring the attendance 
of Its witnesses Whether it has a right 
to examine a witness or not has to be 
ascertained from other provisions All 
that the sub-section means Is that ff * 
partv has a right to examine a witness 
orally it may obtain from the Magistrate 
a summon directing him to attend the 
Court The first proviso to sub-section (4) 
IS the only provision which confers a 
right upon a party to examine a witness 
orally m the Court so sub-section (9) 
must be read with the first proviso to sub- 
section (4) 

The Magistrates failure to pass a pro- 
per order contemplated by Section 14o (Ik 
and to require the parties to put m af- 
fidavits does not confer my right on the 
parties to examine wntnesses who^e af- 
fidavits are not on the record 

This view was also followed by the Divi- 
sion Bench in the case of S Jodh Singh 
V Mahant Bhagambar Das AIR 1961 Pun; 
187 

’Though we feel that the continued ex- 
istence of sub-seetjon (9) in its present 
form IS certainly not very apt and re- 
quires looking into by the Legislature 
vet we have no doubt in our mind that 
It gives no right to a party to summon or 
examine any witness orally apart from the 
nght given to it to adduce evidence as 
detailed m sub-soction (1) and that oral 
examination of a witness must be con- 
fined within the linuts imposed by the 
newly added proviso namely the first pro- 
viso to sub-section (4) ’ 

With the greatest respect we do not agree 
with the view expressed in these cases 
Our reasons shall follow 

3 For finding out the real intention of 
the Legislature we propose to examine in 
detail the provisions of Section 145 of the 
Crunmal P C as they stand after the 
amendment by Act 26 of 1955 The sec- 
tion reads 

(I) Whenever a District Magistrate 
Suh-Divisjonal Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class Is satisfied from a police- 
report or other information that a ^spute 
likely to cause a breach of the peace ex- 
ists concerning any land or water or the 
boundaries thereof within the local limits 
of his junsdicUon. he shall make an order 
in writing stating the grounds of his being, 
so satisfied and requinng the parties con- 
cerned In such dispute to attend his Court 
in person or by pleader within a time 
to be fixed by such Magistrate and to put 
in V rftten statements of their respective 
claims as respects the fact of actual pos- 
session of the subject of dispute and fur- 
ther requiring them to put m such docu- 
ments or to adduce by puttmg In af- 
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fidavits, the evidence of such persons, as 
they rely upon in support of such claims’. 

(2) For the purposes of this section the 

expression 'land or water’ includes build- 
ings, markets, fisheries 

•.a •••••••••••••«••••• 

(3) A copy of the order shall be served 
In manner provided by this Code for the 
service of a summons upon such person or 
persons as the Magistrate may direct, and 
at least one copy shall be published by 
being affixed to some conspicuous place at 
or near the subiect of dispute 

(4) 'The Magistrate shall then without 
reference to the merits or the claims of 
any of such parties to a right to possess 
the subiect of dispute peruse the state- 
ments, documents and affidavits, if any, 
so put in, hear the parties and conclude 
the inquiry, as far as may be practicable, 
within a period of two months from the 
date of the appearance of the parties be- 
fore him and, if possible, decide the ques- 
tion whether any and which of the par- 
ties was at the date of the order before 
mentioned in such possession of the said 
subject; 

'Proyided that the Magistrate may, if he 
so thmks fit, summon and examine any 
person whose affidavit has been put in as 
to the facts contained therein’: 

'Provided further that, if it appears to 
the Magistrate that any party has within 
two months next before the date of such 
order been forcibly and wrongfully dis- 
possessed he may treat the, party so dis- 
possessed as if he had been in possession 
at such date’. 

'Provided also that, if the Magistrate 
considers the case one of emergency, he 
may at any time attach the subiect of dis- 
pute, pending his decision under this sec- 
tion ’ 

(5) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
any party so required to attend, or any 
other person interested from showing that 
no such dispute as aforesaid exists or has 
existed; and in such case the Magistrate 
shall cancel his said order, and all further 
proceedings thereon shall be stayed, but, 
subject to such cancellation, the order of 
the Magistrate under sub-section (1) shaU 
be final 

(6) If the Magistrate decides that one 
of the parties was or should under the se- 
cond proviso to sub-section (4) be treated 
as being in such possession of the said 
subject, he shall issue an order declaring 
such party to be entitled to possession 
thereof until evicted therefrom in due 
course of law, and forbidding all distur- 
bance of such possession until such evic- 
tion, and when he proceeds under the 
second proviso to sub-section (41, may 
restore to possession the party forcibly and 
wrongfully dispossessed 


(9) The Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, 
at any stage of the proceedmgs under this 


section, on the application of either party, 
issue a summons to any witness directing 
him to attend or to produce any document 
or thing ”, 

_ (The underhned (here into ' ’) por- 

tions indicate amendments made to the 
section by Act No. 26 of 1955). 

4. Section 145 is intended only to pro- 

vide a speedy remedy for the prevention 
of breaches of peace arising out of dis- 
putes relating to immoveable property by 
allowing one or either of the parties in 
possession By Act No 26 of 1955, certain 
important changes have been introduced. 
The mam obiect of the amendments is 
quicker disposal of enquiries under this 
section Sub-sections (1), (4) (5) and (6) 
of this section are complementary. Once 
an order has been passed under sub-sec- 
tion (1), it is obligatory for a Magistrate 
to make the enquiry provided for in sub- 
section (4) subiect only to the obhgation 
under sub-section (5) to determinate 
proceedings in the circumstances therein 
contemplated The words of sub-sec- 
tion (4) "the Magistrate shall then ’’ 

are mandatory. 'The word 'then’ refers to 
the stage when in compliance with the 
order under sub-section (1) the parties 
have put in their written statements and 
attended the Court Sub-section (5) is 
emphatic that the order under sub-sec- 
tion (1) shall be final subject to the one 
exception that the Magistrate shall cancel 
the order and stay all further proceed- 
ings if it is shown that no dispute likely 
to cause breach of the peace exists or has 
existed On the completion of the enquiry 
under sub-section (4) a final order under 
sub-section (6) must follow it being 
obvious that the holding of the said en- 
quiry is a condition precedent to the 
making of the order under sub-s (6) 

5. The use of the word 'then’ in the 
beginning of sub-section (4) indicates that 
the question of determination of factum 
of possession under sub-section (4) arises 
only after the requirements of sub-sec- 
tions (1) and (3) have been complied with. 

6. The words 'hear the parties’ oc- 
curring in sub-section (4) of Section 145 
as amended by Act No 26 of 1955 would 
mean 'hear the arguments of the parties’ 
and would not include taking the evidence 
of the parties if they desired to appear as 
witnesses The words 'receive all such 
evidence as may be produced by them 
respectively’ have now been omitted from 
Section 145 (4) and in the first proviso to 
Section 145 (4) the examination of wit- 
nesses whose affidavits have been filed 
alone has been provided. 

7. Taking of oral evidence is now not 
cornpulsory The Magistrate may now 
ordinarily decide the question of posses- 
sion on perusal of the written statements, 
documents, and affidavits, if any, and upon 
hearing the parties. If, however, he thinks 
it proper, he may summon and examine a 
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person whose affidavit has been filed as 
to the facts contained in his affidavit 
8 Thouch the amendments made 
under this section m J9a5 aimed at ex- 
peditious disposal of proceedinRs and for 
that purpose this section has been ex- 
tensively amended sub-section (91 has 
been retained in its old form The newly 
added proviso to sub-section (4) em- 
powered the Magistrate to summon 
examine an\ person whose affidavit has 
been put in He is also empowered under 
sub-section (91 to summon any witness at 
any stage of the proceedings on the 
phcation of either party Neither m sub- 
section (9) nor in the proviso to sub-sec- 
tion (4) a party has a right to examine 
a witness In either case the discretion 
lies with the Magistrate When it ^ not 
po sible for a party to obtain affidavits 
from persons who may he competent to 
speak about the possession the Magistrate 
has the discretion to examine such persons 
as witnesses under sub-section (9) Our 
reasons for this vnew are that the first 
proviso to sub-section (41 is quite in- 
dependent of sub-section (9) That pro- 
vnso v/ould govern only sub-section (4) 
and not other sub-sections which follow 
It The view that sub-section (9) was sub- 
lect to the proviso to sub-section (4) would 
be violating all rules of interpretation of 
the statutes The proper function of a 
proviso is to except and deal with a case 
which would otherwise fall within the 
general language of the mam enactment 
and Its effect is confined only to that 
case In AIR 1957 Bom 20 Keshavlal 
Premchand v Commissioner of Income- 
tax Bombat their Lordships observed 
"A proviso which is in fact and in sub- 
stance a provi«o can only operate to deal 
with a case which but for it would have 
fallen within the ambit of the section 1 o 
which the proviso is a proviso the sec- 
tion deals with a particular field and the 
proviso excepts or takes out or carves out 
from the field a particular portion and 
therefore it is perfectly true that before 
a proviso can have any apphcation the 
section itself must apply It is equally 
true that the proviso cannot deal with any 
other field than the field which the sec- 
tion itself deals with If a pro- 

viso IS capable of a wnder connotation and 
is also capable of a narrower connotation 
if the narrower connotation brings it 
within the purview of the section then 
the Court must prefer the narrower con- 
notation — ^rather than the wider connota- 
tion " 

The proviso to sub-section (41 of S 145 
confers a nght on the Magistrate In suita- 
ble cases to summon and examine any 
person whose affidavit has been put in 
as to the facts contained therein This 
simply means that where necessary the 
Magistrate could summon and examine 
any person who has filed an affidavit in 
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the case That evidence is also to be con- 
fin^ to the facts mentioned in those af- 
fidavits That contingency would arise 
only in the case of ambiguity in the af- 
fidavit filed by the parties witnesses As 
stat^ earlier this specific provision was 
made by the amendment of 1955 Sub- 
section {9) even existed prior to the am- 
endment and was allowed to continue So 
It could not be said that the same was re- 
dundant or superfluous If that was so 
the Legislature could have omitted it 
when drastic changes were made in Sec- 
tion 145 A plain reading of sub-s (9) 
clearly indicates that it was quite in- 
dependent of sub-section (4) It empowers 
the Magistrate where necessary 'at any 
stage of the proceedings on the applica- 
tion of either party to summon any wit- 
ness directing him to attend or to pro- 
duce any document or thing’ The words 
used m the proviso to sub-section (4) are 
’any person but in sub-section (9) the 
words are any witness The said proviso 
IS restricted to the evidence of only those 
persons who have filed the affidavit But 
sub-section (9> says that any witness 
could be summoned at any stage There 
IS not the least indication that its scope 
is also confined only to the persons who 
have filed affidavits in the case At any 
stage occurring m the sub-section may 
even be prior to the filing of the affidavits 
On the facts of the instant case it is un- 
necessary to enter mio the question whe- 
ther the Magistrate has also the power 
to record the evidence of any witness 
summoned under that sub-section As 
stated earlier the request of the petitioner 
was only to summon the Lekhpal for 
filing an affidavit but the Magistrate sum- 
manly dismissed the petition on the 
ground that there was no such provision 
under the existing law which empowered 
him to summon any witness to file an 
affidavit That power clearly existed 
under sub-section (O') So we are con- 
vinced that the provisions of sub-s (9) are 
quite independent of sub-section (4) In 
suitable cases the Magistrate could 
summon any witness irrespective of the 
fact whether he has filed an affidavit in 
the case and direct him to attend or pro- 
duce any document or thing In the cir- 
cumstances there was no bar to the 
Magistrate in summomng the petitioners 
witnesss and directing him to file an af- 
fidavit 

9 Similar view was also expressed In 
the Division Bench case of Sheo Kumar 
Dufaey V Tnbhuwan Rai AIR 1965 Pat 25 
The learned Judges disagreed with the 
view taken by Desai J in AIR 1959 All 
763 (Supra) and AIR 1961 Punl 187 
(Supra) In that connection Ramratna 
Smgh J observed 

•With the greatest respect I am unable 
to agree There is nothing m the language 
of the proviso to sub-section (4) or in that 
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of sub-section (9) to indicate that the 
former confers a right upon a party to 
examine a \vitness orally. It will be 
noticed that the expression 'if he thinks 
fit’ occurs in both the sub-sections and this 
expression shows that the discretion lies 
with the Magistrate. Further, the prornso 
to sub-section (4) does not speak of the 
application of a party, which fact indi- 
cates that the Magistrate may examine a 
person who has sworn an affidavit either 
of his o%\m motion or at the request of a 
party, whereas sub-section (9) enables the 
Magistrate to summon a witness at the 
request of a party at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings It will also be noticed that the 
proviso to sub-section (4) contams the pro- 
vision to summon and examine any person 
and therefore, a separate provision hke 
the one in sub-section (9) is not required 
for exercising the power given by the pro- 
viso. The view taken in the aforesaid 
decisions can be justified only if sub-sec- 
tion (9) is completely ignored. This sub- 
section was, in its present form, before 
the legislature, when extensive amend- 
ments were made in 1955 m Ss 145 and 
146 

The retention of sub-section (9) in its 
old form cannot, therefore be due to mere 
oversight It is true that the amendments 
aimed at expeditious disposal of a pro- 
ceeding imder Section 145; nevertheless, 
sub-section (9) was retained The newly 
added proviso to sub-section (41 certainly 
empowers the Magistrate to summon and 
examine any person whose affidavit has 
been put in; but at the same time the 
legislature also empowered the Magis- 
trate, under sub-section (9), to summon 
any witness at any stage of the proceed- 
ing on the application of either party. 
Neither in sub-section (9) nor in the pro- 
viso to sub-section (41 a party has been 
given any right to examine a ivitness, in 
either case the discretion lies with the 
Magistrate, and he can summon a person 
imder either of these provisions only if 
he thinks fit to do so 

In my opinion, the legislature deli- 
berately allowed sub-section (91 to_ con- 
tinue for meeting certain contingencies. It 
may not be possible for a party to obtain 
' the affidavits of some persons either 
because they do not want to be identified 
with a party to the dispute or because they 
are public servants, at the same time 
such persons may be very competent to 
speak about possession What remedy has 
a party in such a contingency’ A party 
may, of course, request the Magistrate to 
ask such a person to swear an affidawt, 
but the Magistrate has no power to com- 
pel such a person to do so The only 
other alternative, therefore, for the party 
is to request the Magistrate to summon 
such a person and examme him as a wit- 
ness; and this can be done only under sub- 
section (91. Of course, the Magistrate is 


not bound to comply vnth the request of 
the party, but he has to exerase his dis- 
cretion judiciously — ^not arbitrarily. For in- 
stance, the Magistrate should ordmanly 
accede to the request of a party to summon 
and examme a government servant who 
may be qmte competent to speak about 
the possession of a disputed land 


My considered opinion, therefore, is that 
a Magistrate may, at the request of a 
party, examine, if he thinks fit a person 
as a witness under sub-section (9} of Sec- 
tion 145, even if such a person has not 
filed an affidawt contemplated by sub- 
section (11 of that section.” 

10. In AIR 1960 Rai 15, Bahon v. 
Ghure it was held. — 

_ "The proviso to sub-section (41 of Sec- 
tion 145 IS merely an enabling provision 
of law which entitles the Magistrate to 
summon and examine any of the persons 
whose affidavits have been filed on behalf 
of the parties, if he so desires in order to 
decide the question of possession; but the 
proviso does not preclude the Magistrate 
from calhng as a mtness any other person 
that he thinks proper to examine. Sub- 
section (91 of S 145 contemplates such a 
situation. Sub-section (91 says that the 
Magistrate, if he thinks fit, at any st4ge 
of the proceedings under the section, on 
the application of either party, issue sum- 
mons to any witness directing him to 
attend or to produce any document or 
thing If on the application of either 
party to the proceeding the Magistrate 
can do so, he can do so equally in the 
ends of justice of his own accord 

11. In AIR 1961 Madh Pra 302, Indore 
Bench Kanhaiyalal v. Dew Smgh it was 
held — 

"Under Section 145, summons to ex- 
amine wntnesses can be issued either under 
the first prowso to sub-section (4) or under 
sub-section (9). If they are issued under 
the former provision, obviously, the sum- 
mons can be addressed only to those who 
have put in affidavits, the examination 
also should be restricted to the contents 
of the affidavits The proviso enables the 
Magistrate to summon and examine a per- 
son who puts in affidavit possibly where 
he finds the affidavit vague or one other- 
wise calhng for some clearing 

But sub-section (91 is wider than the 
first proviso to sub-section (4) and is not 
limited by the latter Sub-section (9) 
really enables any party to move the 
Magistrate to issue summons for the at- 
tendance of any witness who may or may 
not be a person putting in an affidavit. 
But the matter of issuing summons under 
sub-section (9) is discretionary vith the 
Magistrate. Indiscriminate application of 
that sub-section will certainly defeat the 
purpose of the amendment to sub-s (1) and 
draw over the proceedings just as long 
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as the/ could have been under the un- 
amended lav Thus simnlv because a 
summons had been issued to witnesses 
other than those puttmg in the affidavits 
and thev had been examined and their 
oral evidence considered it cannot be said 
that there has been any breach of a man- 
datory provision The issue of summons 
under sub-section (9) without any affidavit 
at all cannot be considered to be an 
illegality going to the root of the pro- 
ceedings ’ 

12 In AIR 1964 Mad 263 Challamulhu 
Padayachi v Raiavel it was held 

The powers under sub-s f91 
to summon a wntness directing him to 
attend or produce a document at any 
stage of the proceedings on the appitca 
tion of the parties are not in any way 
affected by the first proviso to sub-sec- 
tion (4) and the Magistrate can summon 
any witness under Section 145 (9) to give 
evidence or to produce a document even 
though he may not have filed an affidavit 
under Section 145 (1) 

Similar matter also came up for considera- 
tion before the Division Bench of this 
Court in AIR 1965 All 294 l^lta Bam v 
Dalip Singh Their Lordslups observed 
The Magistrate may if he thinks fit 
at any stage of the proceedings under this 
section, on the application of either party 
issue a summons to any witness direct- 
ing him to attend or to produce any docu- 
ment or things The aforesaid section was 
amended by the Cnmmal P C Amend- 
ment Act No 26 of 1955 Pnof to the 
amendment of the section the parties had 
the right to examine witnesses in support 
of their respective cases One of the 
changes effected by the Amendment Act 
referred to above was that provision was 
made for the filing of affidavits and the 
object underlving the aforesaid change 
was expedition in the disposal of cases and 
simplification of procedure The aforc^’aid 
change was not brought about because the 
proceobrer oi'exaimmnK'tfie wn'ne-ses was 
considered to be either illegi or faulty 
and we have no doubt that in introducing 
the aforesaid change expeditious disposal 
of the proceedings under Section 145 Cn- 
minal P C was in the contemplation of 
the Legislature 

There Is nothing m S 145 
as It now stands to indicate that the 
intent of the Legislature was that the e-*-- 
amination of witne.ses would be illegal 
or that a Court v ould be precluded from 
recording oral statements of witnesses 
proposed to be examined by the parties 
even in cases in which the parties were 
not required to and did not file affidavits 
in support of their respective cases 

‘In AIR 1959 All 763 De-ai J as our 
Lord the Chief Justice then was held that 
under the amended Section 145 of Cri- 
minal P C only affidavits could be put 


in evidence and that if any witnesses were 
to be examined they must be persons 
whose affidavits had already been put In. 
With great respect to him vve find our- 
selves unable to agree with the general 
proposition laid down in that case The 
aforesaid decision was followed by the 
Puniab High Court in the case of AIR 
1961 Punj 187 A different view was taken 
m the case of AIR 1960 Raj 15 In that 
case a patwan was examined as a Court 
witness and the question arose as to whe- 
ther such examination was countenanced 
bv provisions of the Code It was held 
that proviso to sub-secUon (i) of S 145 
was merely an enabling provision of law 
but it did not preclude the Magistrate 
from calling as a witness any other per- 
son that be thought proper to examine ’ 

13 There are numerous cases which 
lav down that the provisions of S 540 of 
the Criminal P C also apply to the pro- 
ceedings under S 145 In the instant case 
however there is no such controversy We 
are only concerned with the provisions of 
sub-sections (4) and (9) as discussed 
earlier 

14 In this view we hold that the 
Magistrate clearly erred in summanlv re- 
fecting the appbcation of the petitioner 
for summoning the Lekhpal and directing 
him to file an affidavit He was fully com- 
petent under S 145 (9) of the Cri. P C 
to have granted that prayer if ft was 
necessary in the ends of lustiee and for 
proper deasion of the rights of the par- 
ties In the circumstances the reference 
IS allowed and the recommendation made 
bv the Sessions Judge Lucknow is accept- 
ed The order of the Magistrate dated 
7th June 1965 Is quashed and he is dir- 
ected to deade the application of the 
petitioner for summoning the Lekhpal on 
the merits 

Reference allowed. 


1970 CRI L J 310 (Yol 76, C N 71) = 
AIR 1970 ALLAHABAD 185 (V 57 C 25) 
K. B ASTHANA J 
Smt Gaun Devi Appellant v Bishwa- 
nath Banerjee Respondent 
F A. F O No 44 of 1966 D/-10-12- 
1968 against order of Civil J VaranasL 
D/- 21-10-1965 

(A) Crunmal P C (1898) Section 488 
— Order for mamfenance under Sec- 
tion 48S — Civil suit to set aside order 
made after contest — Suit barred — 
Order challenged on ground of frand or 
coQcealncDt — Suit not barred — (Civil 
P C (1908) S 9 — Barred by Criminal 
P C) 

No doubt a Civil Court will have no 
junsdiction to set asid e an order dul y and 
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^properly passed by a Magistrate under 
Section 488 of the Criininal P. C That 
is to say, if an order is made against a 
husband for payment of maintenance to 
his ^rife after a contest it could only be 
modified or set aside in appeal or revi- 
sion by the higher Court as provided by 
the Criminal P. C. But where the order 
of the Magistrate is challenged on the 
ground that it was obtained by fraud 
having been played upon the Court and 
the cause of action is based on the fraudu- 
lent conduct of a party who obtained that 
order in his or her favour, its vahdity 
could always be questioned by way of a 
suit in the Civil Court as ultimately that 
order affects the Civil rights of the parties 
concerned relating to status, money and 
property. AIR 1964 SC 322 and AIR 
1963 All 143 and AIR 1956 Trav-Co. 204, 
Ref. (Para 5) 

(B) Civil P, C. (19081, S. 20 — Order for 
maintenance by Court of A State — En- 
forcement of order in B State — Civil 
suit to set it aside on ground of fraud or 
concealment — Part of cause of action 
held arose in B State • — Civil Court in B 
State therefore, had jurisdiction to enter- 
tain civil suit — (Criminal P. C. (1898), 
S. 488). (Para 4) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1964) AIR 1964 SC 322 (V 51) = 

(1964) 1 SCR 752, Firm of lUurh 
Subbayya Chetty & Sons v. 

State of Andhra Pradesh 5 

<1963) AIR 1963 All 143 (V 50) = 

1962 All LJ 786 = 1963 (1) Cri LJ 
394, Km. Nafess Ara v. Asif 
Saadat All Khan 6 

<1956) AIR 1956 Trav-Co 204 (V 43) = 
1956 Cri LJ 1098, Johnson v. 

Sarasama 6 

Narendra Kumar Verma. for Appellant. 
JUDGIMENT: — This appeal is directed 
against an order of remand passed by the 
lower appellate Court to the effect that 
the suit to be reheard and decided in 
accordance with law and in the light of 
the observations made by the lower ap- 
■pellate Court. 

2. The suit which has given rise to this 
appeal was filed by Vishwanath Banerji, 
the plaintiff-respondent, in the Court of 
the Mimsif of Varanasi for a declaration 
that an order dated 19-7-1961 passed by 
Sri H K Sharma, Magistrate First Class, 
Deoghar District Santhal Parganas Bihar 
in Criminal Case No 376 of 1961, misc, 
case No 125 of 1961, Smt. Gauri Banerji y. 
Vishwanath Banerji, -under S 488, Cri- 
minal P, C , was iflega], ultra vires, void, 
ineffective and xmenforceable and for a 
permanent injunction restraining the de- 
fendant from taking any steps to realise by 
distress warrants or otherwise any sum of 
money from the plaintiff in pursuance of 
the said order. Admittedly Vishwanath 
Banerji and Smt Gauri Banerji are hus- 
band and wife having been married at 


Deoghar in Bihar in 1958 Admittedly 
both of them last resided in Varanasi. 

It was alleged by the plaintiff that his 
wife Smt. Gauri went away to her father’s 
place in May 1959 to see her ailing father 
but refused to return to him despite his 
best efforts The plaintiff then took pro- 
ceedmgs under Section 9 of the Hindu 
Marriage Act against his wife Smt Gauri 
De-vi for restitution of conjugal rights and 
it was registered as case No 29 of 1960 
in the Court of District Judge, Varanasi. 
During the pendency of the said proceed- 
ings for restitution of conjugal rights Smt, 
Gauri Banerji applied for interim main- 
tenance and expenses for defending the 
case This application was rejected. It 
was then alleged that without the know- 
ledge of the plaintiff and without any 
notice being served upon him, SmC 
Gauri took proceedings before the Magis- 
trate in Deoghar under Section 488, Cri- 
minal P. C and that she and her father 
fraudulently before the Court ha-ving re- 
presented that the notices had been serv- 
ed, got an order behmd the back of the 
plaintiff directing the plaintiff to pay a 
sum of Rs 70 per month as maintenance. 
It was also alleged that the plaintiff only 
knew of the said order when distress pro- 
ceedings were started against him by the 
police at Varanasi and a threat was made 
for attachment of his properties To pro- 
tect himself from the alleged illegal 
attachment the plaintiff filed the suit 
giving rise to this appeal and for the relief 
mentioned above. 

3. The learned First Additional Munsif 
before whom the instant suit came up for 
hearing held that the Ci-vil Court had no 
jurisdiction to entertain a suit for setting 
aside of an order duly passed by a Magis- 
trate imder Section 488 of the Cri. P. C. 
and dismissed the suit on this preliminary 
point. On appeal by the plaintiff the 
learned Judge of the lower appellate Courf 
took a contrary view and held that the 
suit was cognizable by a Civil Court as 
it was based on a cause of action alleging 
fraud and because the order of the Magis- 
trate of Deoghar passed under Section 488, 
Criminal P. C. was impugned as vitiated 
not havdng been duly passed The learn- 
ed Judge set aside the decree of the learn- 
ed Munsif and remanded the suit for re- 
hearing in accordance with law It is 
against this order that Smt Gauri Banerjf 
the defendant, has filed this appeal 

4. On behalf of the appellant it was 
urged by her learned counsel that an order 
passed under Section 488 of the Criminal 
P. C. even assuming there was some pro- 
cedural irregularity could not be set aside 
by a Civil Court and the oriy remedy 
which was open to the aggrieved party 
was to file an appeal or revision under the 
Criminal Procedure Code. It was also 
urged that the Court at Varanasi had no 
jurisdiction as no part of the cause of ao 
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tion arose within its jurisdiction The sub- 
mission was that the impugned order was 
passed by the Magistrate in Deoghar in 
Bihar and even if a suit vould he m a 
Civil Court for a declaration that the said 
order wa*! null and void and for an In- 
junction restraining the defendant from 
enforcing that order it could he filed only 
In the Civil Court at Deoghar which will 
have jurisdiction and where the defen- 
dant resided 

4 A In order to meet the second con- 
tention of the learned counsel for the ap- 
pellant indicated above the learned coun- 
sel for the plaintiff-respondent submitted 
that since the order of the Magistrate 
under S 488 was tried to be enforced in 
yaranasi through the police of Varanasi 
and a threat was made by the police at 
Varanasi to attach the property of the 
plamtiff it was always open to the plain- 
tiff to seek a declaration that his pro- 
perty was not attachable in execution of 
the said order and for such a suit the 
cause of action at any rate a part of it 
arose at Varanasi within the jurisdiction 
of the Cml Court of Varanasi The learn- 
ed counsel for the defendant-appellant 
strenuously contended in reply that no 
such plea was raised in the plaint and no 
such relief was sought in the plaint so as 
to bring the suit within the jurisdiction of 
the Cml Court at Varanasi On a reading 
of the plaint and the reliefs claimed it 
did appear to me that the real intention 
of the plaintiff was to seek such a relief 
and the cause of action based on the pro- 
cess issued by the local police can be said 
to be pleaded. 

But I thought It proper as the suit was 
still in Its infancy to allow an opportu- 
nity to the plamtiff to amend his plamt 
60 that v/hat was implicit In the plaint 
be made exphat The learned counsel 
for the plaintiff-respondent filed an appb- 
cation for amendment of the plaint which 
despite time having been granted to the 
Jfiamed xmin^l .far xhp 
lant has not been opposed I have allow- 
ed the amendment to be mcorporated m 
Ihe plaint It would be open to the defen- 
dant to file a fresh written statement to 
meet the exphat pleas raised for which 
reasonable time will be granted by the 
lower Court after the record had been re- 
ceived by it from this Court The pleas 
of a specific nature having been raised in 
the plaint and the proper relief having 
been sought the Court at Varanasi will 
have jurisdiction to entertain the suit 

5 Coming to the mam question ans- 
Ing on the appeal namely the com- 
petency of the Civil Court to set aside 
an order passed by the Magistrate under 

i Section 482 Cnminal PCI have no 
doubt m my mind that a Civil Court will 
have no jurisdiction to set aside an order 
duly and properly passed bv a Slagistrate 
under Section 488 of the Criminal P C 


That IS to say that if an order is made 
against a husband for payment of main- 
tenance to his wife after a contest it 
could only be modified or set aside in 
appeal or revision by the*- higher Court 
as provided by the Criminal procedure 
Code But where the order of the Magis- 
trate IS challengt-d on the ground that it 
was obtained by fraud ha>nng been Play 
ed upon the Court and the cause of ac- 
tion IS based on the fraudulent conduct 
of a party who obtained that order in his 
or her favour its validity could always 
be questioned by way of a suit in the 
Civil Court as ultimately that order 
affects the civil rights of the parties con- 
cerned relating to status money and pro-i 
pertv 

The learned Munsif relied upon certain 
reported cases in support of his view that 
the Civil Court will have no jurisdiction 
to set aside an order passed under Sec- 
tion 488 Criminal P C All the cases 
relied upon by the learned Munsif are 
distinguishable on facts In none of them 
the suit which was filed m Cml Court 
was based on a cause of action attribut- 
ing fraud or concealment to the defendant 
It appears to me that in the instant cas^ 
the attempt of the defendant Smt Gauri 
Baneni to enforce that order against the 
plamtiff her husband, m Varanasi involv- 
ing a threat to his property could only 
be warded off by the husband b> filing a 
suit in the Civil Court at Varanasi for » 
declaration that the order was null end 
void and was not binding on him and for 
an injunction restraining the defendant 
from enforcing that order If the order 
passed under Section 488, Criminal P C 
by the Magistrate at Deoghar is ultimate- 
ly found to have been duly passed the 
suit will fail on merits But what is 
found here is that the plamtiff has chal- 
lenged the very jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trate at Deoghar and his competency in 
law to pass such an order 

Where an order under Section 488' is 
not duly Passed any action taken on the 
basis of that order affecting the status 
and property of an aggrieved party can 
always be questioned in the Cml Court 
by seeking the appropriate relief order or 
fniunction It is only a suit expressly or 
impliedly barred from the cognizance of 
the Cml Court which would not be tri- 
able by it as provided by Section 9 of 
the Civil P C The learned counsel 
for the defendant-appellant has failed to 
satisfy me that a suit for a declaration that 
an order passed by a Magistrate under 
Section 483 Criminal P C is vitiated bv 
fraud and concealment of true facts and 
has been fraudulently obtained is expres- 
slv or impliedly barred by the provisions 
of Cnminal Procedure Code or any other 
law It has been observed by the Supreme 
Court m the case of Firm of Illurb 
Subbayya Chetty & Sons v State of 
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Andhra Pradesh, AIR 1964 SC 322, in 
para 6 of the report as follows. — 

"In dealing with the question whether 
Civil Courts’ jurisdiction to entertain a 
suit is barred or not, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the fact that there is a general 
presumption that there must be a remedy 
in the ordmary Civil Courts to a citizen 
claimmg that an amount has been re- 
covered from him illegally and that such 
a remedy can be held to be barred only 
on very clear and unmistakable mdica- 
tions to the contrary. The exclusion of 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts to en- 
tertain civil cases will not be assumed un- 
less the relevant statute contains an ex- 
press provision to that effect, or leads to 
a necessary and inevitable implication of 
that nature. The mere fact that a special 
statute provides for certain remedies may 
not by itself necessarily exclude the juris- 
diction of the Civil Courts to deal with a 
case brought before it in respect of some 
of the matters covered by the said statute ’’ 

6. From the above quoted observations 
it is clear that the Supreme Court enjoins 
that the Civil Courts ought not to readily 
infer m favour of excluding their jurisdic- 
tion to entertain a civil cause unless it is 
found that a statute expressly or by neces- 
sary implication excludes their jurisdic- 
tion. The observations of B. N Nigam, J. 
in the case of Km Nafess Ara v Asif 
Saadat Ali Khan, 1962 All LJ 786 = (AIR 
1963 All 143) tend to show that a Civil 
Court has jurisdiction to declare an order 
under Section 488, Criminal P. C to be 
not binding on a party to it In the case 
of Johnson v Sarasamma, AIR 1956 Trav- 
Co 204 a Division Bench of Travancore 
Cochin High Court seem to favour the 
view that a Civil Court has jurisdiction in 
such matters I need not notice the other 
reported cases which had been cited be- 
fore me at the Bar by the learned counsel 
for the parties as I am of the wew that 
the validity of the order under Sec 488, 
Cri. P. C having been questioned on 
the alleged fraud played upon the Court 
by the defendant Smt Gauri Banerii, the 
suit was cognizable by a Cml Court at 
(Varanasi where a part of cause of action 
arose when the said order was tried to be 
enforced at Varanasi against the plaintiff- 
appellant. 

7. For the reasons given above, I dis- 
miss this appeal but make no order for 
costs. 

Appeal dismissed 
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1970 CRI. L. J. 313 (Yol. 76, C. N. 72) = 
AIR 1970 ANDHR.A PRADESH 70 
(V 57 C 9) 

FULL BENCH 

P. JAGANMOHAN REDDY C. J., 
VRNKATESAM AND SAiMBASIVA RAO, JJ. 

Andlifa Provincial Potteries Ltd , Tade- 
paui, and others. Accused, Petitioners v. 
Registrar of Companies, Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad, Complainant, Respondent 

Cnminal Revn. Case No 360 of 196S and 
Criminal Revn Petn. No 313 of 1968, D/- 
18-3-1969 decided by Full Bench on order 
of reference made by Sharfuddin Ahmed 
and A. D. V. Reddy, JJ. 

Companies Act (1956), Ss. 220, 166. 159- 
to 162 and 210 — Prosecution under — Pre- 
requisites for — Holding of Annual General 
Meeting and laying before it of Balance 
sheet and Profit and Loss Account is essen- 
Ral for prosecution under S. 220 (3) — Hold- 
lug of meeting however, not necessary for 
piQsecudon for default under Ss. 159 to 162, 
166 and 210 — (1964) Mad WN 103 and 
air 1966 Mad 415 and AIR 1963 Raj 134 
and 1963 (1) Cri LJ 521 (Cal) and 39 CWN 
1152 and AIR 1948 Cal 42 and (1967) 3 
Comp LJ 92 (All), Dissented from; AIR 1963 
Andh Pra 389, Overruled. 

The holding of the annual general meet- 
ing and Ae laymg before it of the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss account is a 
sinp qua non for filing of the copies thereof 
before the Remstrar If no general body 
meeting is held, tlie persons concerned can- 
not be prosecuted under Sec 220 (3) WTiiIe 
it is open to the Registrar to prosecute the 
persons who have committed default under 
Seobons 166, 159 to 162 and 210 by wilfully 
not holding meeting and not fulfilling the re- 
quirements of these provisions for which no 
period of limitation is prescnbed under the 
Act, any prosecution under S. 220 would be 
premature without such a meeting being in 
fact held. (Paras 7 and 17) 

The reference to Section 210 by the use 
of the word “aforesaid” and the emphasis 
indicated by the words “were so laid” in 
See 220 make the filing of copies of the 
balance sheets and the profit and loss ac- 
counts which are laid before the general 
body meeting an essential prerequisite If no 
general body meeting is held, it is obwous 
that no copies of the balance sheet and profit 
and loss accounts can be filed even though 
the default may be \wlful Both under Sec- 
tion 134 of the old Companies Act and Sec- 
tion 220 of the Act, the laying of the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss account 
before an annual general meeting is a condi- 
tion precedent to the requirement that 
copies of such documents so laid should b& 
filed before the Registrar. The intention is 
made further clear by the provision under 
sub-section (2) of the respective sections of 
botli the Acts that, if the balance "jbeet is- 
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not adopted at the general meeting before 
which it is laid a statement of that tact and 
-of the reasons therefor have to be annexed 
to the balance sheet and to the copies there- 
of required to be hted with the Registrar If 
no bJance sheet is laid before a general 
bodv there can be no question of that 
balance sheei no being adopted nor of com 
■plying with the requirements of the sub 
section (2) of Section 134 of the old Com 
panics Act or Section 220 of the Act as the 
case may be though wilful omission to call 
e graeial meeting ansi omit to lay tKe 
balance sheet and profit and loss account 
before it may expose the person responsible 
to punishmen*^ under other provmons of the 
Act It certainly does not make him liable 
<inder the aforesaid provisions AIR 1903 
Andli Pra 389 Overruled AIR 1948 Bom 
357 held not overruled by AIR 1061 SC 186, 
(1935) 39 Cal \VN 1152 and AIR 1918 Cal 
42 and (1967) 2 Comp LJ 92 (All) tx. (19611 
hlad WN 103 ana AIR 1966 Mad 415 and 
AIR 1963 Raj 134 and 1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 
(Cal) Dissented from Case law discussed 

(Para 7) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
<1967) 1967 2 Com DJ Q2 = (1968) SQ 
Com Cas 583 (All) Rama Chandra 
and Sons (P) Ltd v State 
<1966) AIR 1968 Mad 41S (V 53) « 

1966 Cn LI 1279 Amoalavana 
Chettiar P S N S and Co (P) 

Ltd V Registrar of Companies 
<1964) 1964 Mad WN 103 « (196-1) 

34 Com Cas 1 Neptune Studios Ltd 

V State 

(1963) AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 
(V 50) = 1963 (2) Cn LJ 363 
Public Prosecutor v H R Basava 
Raj 

<1963) 1963 (1) Cn LJ 521 1962- 

32 Com Cas 1143 (Cal) Dulal 
Chandra Bhar v State of West 
Bengal 

<1963) AIR 1963 Rai 134 (V 50) = 

1963 (2) Cn LJ 48. State v T C 
Pnnters (P ) Ltd 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 186 (V 48) = 

1961 (1) Cn LJ 319 Slate of Bombay 

V Bhandhan Ram 2 4 8 IS 10 

<1953) AIR 1953 Mad 558 (V 40) = 

1953 Cn LJ 1002 \is\vanalhan v 
Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies Madras 18 

(193:^ AIR 1952 Mad 800 (V 39) = 


16 


16 


26 


2 17 


16 


^^933 Cn LJ^IO In re C Appap'a 


13 


(19-JS) AIR 1918 Bom 337 (V 35) 

49 Cn LJ 515 Emperor v Pioneer 
Clay and Industnal Works 2 4, 

14 15 16 

<19-18) AIR 1918 Cal 42 (V 33) = 

48 Cn LJ 238 Bhagirath v Em 
peror II, 13 

<1937) AIR 1937 Mad 341 (V 24) = 

SS Cn LJ 695, In re Narasimha 
Rao 2, 12 

(1933) 39 Cal WN 1152 Ballav Dass 
V Mohan Lai Sadhu 10 11 


(1933) AIR 1932 Mad 497 ( V 19) « 

33 Cn LJ 589 Lakshmana v Em- 
penTT 2 13 

(1911) 1911 1 KB 5S8 = 80 LJ KB 
396 Park v Lawton 9 13 15 16 17i 
(1875) 10 (3B 329 = 11 LJ MC 81, 

Gibson V Barton 9 


(1875) 45 LJMC 41 = 33 LT 690 

Edmonds v Poster 9 

A V Kofesvvara Rao for Petitioners, 
Pubhc Prosecutor for the State 

P JAG4NMOIIAN REDDY C J s The 
question before us is whether under S 220 
of the Companies Act 1956 (I of 1936) 
(hereinafter referred to as the 'AcO the 
holding of an annual general meeting of a 
company and laying before it the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss account are 
prerequisites for 3 prosecubon under Sec- 
tion 220 (3) 


2 The High Court of Bombay in Em 
peror v Pioneer Clay and Industrial Ikorks 
AIR 1948 Bom 357 and earlier the Madras 
lli^ Court in Lakshmana v Emperor AIR 
1932 Mad 497 and In re Narasimha Rao 
AIR 1937 Mad 341 had held under Sec 134 
and the analogous provisions of the Indian 
Companies Act 191a (hereinafter called the 
old Companies Act") corresponding to See. 
tion 220 of the Act that the omission to file 
with the Registrar the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss account ol a company Is not 
a coatravcntioft of those provisions in as 
much as either no general meeting was held 
at which the balance sheet was laid or no 
general meeting was due to be held After 
toe dcasion of the Supreme Court in State 
of Bombay v Bhasdhan Ram AIR 1061 SC 
186 some of the High Courts have taken 
the View that the deemon of the Bombay 
High Court m AIR 1948 Bom 357 has been 
overruled and that therefore the Directors 
cannot take shelter m the defence that no 
g<mcral meeting was held when the non 
noldmg of the general meeting was due to 
their own default It may be stated that 
even after the Simreme Courts decision, this 
(^urt in Public Prosecutor v II R Basava 
Raj AIR 1963 Andh Pra 389 took a similar 
view to that taken by the Bombay IRgh 
Ciourt, AIR 1948 Bom 357 (supra) But 
having regard to the decisions of several 
High Courts which have taken a contrary 
View. Sharfuddin Ahmed and A D V 
Reddy JJ have referred this matter to a 
lull Bench 

3 The petihonen who are the Dueefors 
of the Andhra Provincial Pottenes Limited 
have been prosecuted for contravention oj 
the provisions of Section 220 (1) of the Act 
VIZ for not filing the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss account with the Registrar of 
Companies as contemplated in that section 
within the prescribed time On Hth Decem- 
ber 1967 a notice was issued by the Regis- 
trar of Companies informing the petitioners 
that the annua! general meeting of the wim- 
pauy ought to have been held at the latest 
On 30 9 1967, that the balance sheet and the 
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profit and loss account ought to have been 
laid before the said annud general meeting 
and that they should have been filed before 
the Registrar on or before 30th October 1967j 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 220 (1) of tile Act. Inasmuch as the 
said balance sheet and profit and loss ac- 
count were not filed, they bemg the dnrectors 
•of the company, it would be presumed that 
they are the ofiicers of the company in 
■default withm the meaning of Section 5, and 
as such, are liable to be prosecuted. The 
Registrar therefore asked them to make good 
the default mentioned above within one 
month from the date of issue of the notice. 
To this, a reply was sent on 17th February 
1968 by one of the petitioners, stating that 
they were arranging to send the concerned 
documents immediately and requestmg for 
condonabon of delay As no bmance sheet 
and profit and loss account were filed, a 
complaint was lodged. 

4. A preliminary objection was raised 
before the VI City Magistrate that prosecu- 
tion will not lie under Section 220 (3) of 
the Act, inasmuch as no annual general 

INDIAN COMPANIES ACT 
(VII OF 1913) 

32. (1) “Every company having a share 
capital shall within eighteen months 
from its incorporation and thereafter 
once at least in evety year make a list 
t)f all persons who, on the day of the 
fust or only ordmary general meeting in 
the year, are members of the company, 
and of all persons who have ceased to 
be members since the date of the last 
Tetum or (m the case of the first return) 

•of the incorporation of the company. 


■(5) If a company makes default in 
complying \vith the requirements of this 
secbon, it shall be hame to a fine not 
exceeding fifty rupees for every day 
•during ■vraich the default conhnues, and 
every officer of the company who Imow- 
ingly and \vilfuUv authorises or permits 
the default shall he hable to the like 
penalty”. 
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meeting as required under Section 166 ol th«S 
Act was held wthout which the question of 
Bhng copies of the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss account would not arise. In 
a considered order, the Magistrate applying 
the principles laid down by the Supremo 
Court m AIR 1961 SC 186, and taking tho 
view that that decision had overruled tha 
Bombay High Court’s decision in AIR 1948 
Bom 357, dismissed the objection. It was 
throughout admitted by both the prosecu- 
tion and the accused that no general meeting 
was held on the date when the complaint 
was filed, namely the 4th March 1968. The 
learned Advocate for the pebboners, how- 
ever, states that the meeting was held on 
the 9th March 1968 and the documents 
lodged on 19th March 1968. 

5. Inasmuch as several decisions dealing 
with the provisions of the old Companies 
Act, 1913 and the Act have been cited 
before us, we give below the relevant provi- 
sions of the old Companies Act and the Acf 
as they would assist in the understanding ol 
the question before us. 

COMPANIES ACT, 1956 
(I OF 1956) 

159. (1) “Every company having a 
share capital shall, within sixty days 
from the day on which each of tho 
annual general meeting referred to in 
Section 166 is held, prepare and file 
with the Registrar a return containing 
the particulars specified in Part I ol 
Schedule V, as they stood on the day, 
regarding — 



Proviso 


Explanation — Any reference in this 
section or in Section 160 or 161 or in 
any other section or in Schedule V to 
the day on which an annual general 
meeting is held or to the date of annual 
general meeting shall, where tho 
annual general meeting for any year has 
not been held be construed as a referen- 
ce to the latest day on or before which 
that meeting should have been held in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 

( 2 ) ” , 

160. (1) “Every company not havmg 
a share capital shall, within sixty days 
from the day on which each of the 
annual general meeting referred to in 
Section 166 is held, prepare and filo 
svith the Registrar a return stating tho 
following particulars as they stood on 
that day : — 

(a) 
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INDIAN COMPAMES ACT COMPANIES ACT, 1950 

(VII OF 1913) (I 19^6) 

■ . 

161 (1) The copy of the annual 
return fil«I with the Registrar under 
Section 159 or 160 as the case may be 
shall be signed both by a director ana 
1^ the managing agent secretaries and 
treasurers 

(2) 

162 (1) If a company fails to comply 
with any of the provisions contained m 
Section J59 160 or 1701, the company^ 
and every officer of the company 
who IS in default shall be punisnablo 
with the fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees for every day during which the- 
default continues 


78 (1) 'A graeral meeting of every 
company shall be held within eighteen 
months from the date of its incorporatioo 
thereafter once at least in every calen 
dar year and not more than fifteen 
months after tho bolding of the last 
preceding general meeting 


(2) For the purposes of this section 
and Sections 159 IGO and 161 the ex 
pressions “officer and director” shall 
include any person in accordance wilH 
whose directions or instructions the 
Board of directors of the company is 
accustomed to act 

166 (1) “Every company shall in 
each year hold m addition to any other 
meeting a general meetine as its anouat 
general meeting and shall specify the- 
meeting as such m the notices calling 
it and not more than fifteen months 
shall elapse between the date of ono 
annual general meeting of a company and 
that of the next 


(2) If a default ts made m holding a 
meeting m accordance with the provt 
lions of this section the company and 
every director or manager of the com 
pany who is knowingly and wilfully a 
party to the default shall be hable to 
a fine not exceeding five hundred 
rupees 

(3) If default is made as aforesaid 
the Court may on the application of 
any member of the company call or 
direct the callinc of a general meeting 
of the company 

131 (1) “The Directors of every com* 
pany shall at some date not later than 
ei^feen months after the incorporation 
oi the company and subsec^uently once 
at least m every calendar year lay 
before the company in general meehng 
a balance sheet and profit and loss ac* 
count or in the case of a company not 
trading for profit an income and expen- 
diture account for the penod in the case 
of the first account since the incorpora- 
tion of the company and m any other 
case since the preceding account made 
up to a date not earlier than the date 
of the meeting by more than nine 
months or in the case of a company 
carrying on business or having interest 
outside Bntish India by more than 
twelve months 


Provided that a company may hold 
Its first annual general meeting willua a 
l^od of not more than eighteen months 
Irom the dale of its incorporation and 
if such general meeting is held within 
Uiil penod it shall not lie necessary for 
the company to hold any annual general 
niecliDC in the year of its incorporation 
or lo the following jear 

Provided further that the Registrar 
may for any special reason extend the 
time within which any annual gi’neral 
mecUnc (not being the first annual 
general meeting) shall be held by a 
penod not exceeding three months 

210 (1) “At every annual general 
meeting of a company held m pursu- 
ance of Section 160 the board of direc- 
ton of the company shall lay before tho 
commny — 

(a) x balance sheet as at the end of 
the period specified in sub section (3)» 
and 

(b) a profit and loss account for that 
penod, 

( 2 ) 


(5) If any person being a director of 
a company fails to take all reasonable 
steps to comply with the provisions of 
this section he shall in respect of each 
offence be punishable with imprison* 
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INDIAN COMPANIES ACT 
(\TI OF 1913) 

Provided that the Registrar may for 
any special reason extend the period by 
a penod not e' eedmg three months, 

(2) The balance-sheet and die profit 
and loss account or income and expen- 
diture account shall be audited by the 
auditor of the company as heremafter 
provided, and the auditor’s report shall 
be attached thereto, or there will be 
inserted at the foot thereof a reference 
to the report, and the report shall be 
read before the company in general 
meetmg and shall be open to mspec- 
tion by any member of the company. 

(3) Everj'^ company other than a pn- 
vate company shall send a copy of such 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
■or mcome and expenditure account so 
audited together with a copy of the 
auditor’s report to the registered address 
■of e\er>' member of the company, at 
least fourteen days before the meeting 
at which it is to be laid before the 
members of the company, shall deposit 
a copy at tlie registered office of the 
company for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the company during a period 
of at least fourteen days before that 
meetmg 


134. (1) “After the balance sheet, and 
profit and loss account (or the mcome 
and expenditure account as the case may 
be) have been laid before the company 
at the general meeting three copies 
thereof signed by the manager or secre- 
tary of the company shall be filed with 
the registrar at the same time as the 
■copy of the annual hst of members and 
■summary prepared in accordance wth 
the requirements of Section 32. 

(2) It the general meeting before which 
a bmance-sheet is laid does not adopt 
the balance-sheet, a statement of that 
fact and of the reasons therefor shall be 
annexed to the balance-sheet and to the 
copies thereof required to be filed with 
the registrar- 


(3) This section shall not apply to a 
pnvate company. 

~ (4) If a company makes default in 
compljing xvith the requirements of this 
secbon, me company and every officer 
of the company who knowingly and wil- 
fully authorises or permits the default 
shall be bable to the like penalty as is 
provided by Section 32 for a default in 
complying vdth the provisions of that 
section. 
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COMPANIES ACT, 1956 
(I of 1956) 
ment for a term which may extend to 
six months, or uath fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with 
both. 

Provided that in any proceedings 
against a person m respect of an offence 
under this secbon, it shall be a defence 
to prove tliat a competent and reliable 
person was charged uuth the duty of 
seeing that the provisions of this secbon 
were comphed vuth and was in a posi- 
bon to discharge that duty ; 


Provided further that no person shall 
be sentenced to impnsonment for any 
such offence unless it was committed 
wilfully. 

(6) If any person, not being a director 
of the company, havmg been charged 
by the Board of Directors xvith the duty 
of seeing that the provisions of this sec- 
tion are comphed with, makes default 
in doing so, he shall in respect of each 
offence, be punishable with imprison- 
ment for a terra which may extend to 
SIX months, or ivith fine which may ex- 
tend to one thousand rupees or with 
both. 

Provided that no person shall be sen- 
tenced to impnsonment for any such 
offence unless it was committed wil- 
fully.” 

220. (1) “After the balance-sheet and 
the profit and loss accoimt have been 
laid before a company at an annual 

f eneral meeting as aforesaid, there shall 
e filed xvith the Registrar (within thirty 
days from the date on which the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss 
account were so laid). 


(a) . . three copies of the balance- 
sheet and the profit and loss account, 
signed by the managing director, 

managing agent, secretaries and trea- 

surers, manager, or secretary of the 
company, or if there be none of these, 
by a director of the company, together 
with three copies of all documents 
which are required by this Act to be 
annexed or attached to such balance 
sheet or profit and loss accoimt; 
Provided further that — 

(i) in the case of a private company 
which is not a subsidiary of a public 
company, or 
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INDIAN COMPANIES ACT 
(VII or 1913) 


COMPANIES ACT, 1056 
(I of 1956) 

(ii) in the case of a private company 
of which the entire paid up share capi 
tal IS held by one or more bodies cor- 
porate incoroorated outside India, or 
(hi) in the case of a company which 
becomes a public comp my by virtue of 
Section 43A if the Central Government 
directs that it is not in the pubhc 
interest that any person other than a 
member of 'he company shall be entitl 
ed to inspect or obtain copies of the 
profit and loss account of the company 
no person other than a member or the 
company concerned shall be entitled to 
insp^ or obtain copies of the profit and 
loss a-count of that company under 
Section 610 


6 A cosipanson of the conspectus of the 
lecboas under the Old Companies Act and 
the Act would show that Section 32 of tbe 
Old Compames Act has been repbe^ by 
Sections 159 160 101 and 162 of the Act 
svilh this difference that under the Old C^- 
paiues Act there was nothing to indicate as 
to what was meant by the day of the first 
or only ordinary general meeting to tbe 
year” while under the Act the Eaplauiatioa 
<0 Section cfeariy iba’icafes that a re- 
ference to "the day on which an annual 
general meeting" in that section or Sec- 
tions 160 or 161 or in any other section or 
Schedule shall be construed as a reference 
to “the blest day on or before that meeting 
should have been held m accordance with 
the provisions of the Act" It is apparent 
under Sechon 160 (1) of the Act that tbe 
company has to hold in each year, a general 
meeting as its annual general meeting not 
more than fifteen months from the date of 
the previous general meeting unl^s ol 
course the Registrar for any special reason 
extends the time wthin which any annual 
general meeting not being the first annual 
general meeting shall be held by a penod 
not exceedinp three months It is clear 
these provisions that an annual general 
meeting not being the first annual general 
meeting has to beheld within fifteen months 
or ei^teen months where it is extended, 
from the date of the last general meetmg 


(2) If the annuli general meeting of a 
before which a balance sheet is 

bid as aforesaid does not adopt the 
babnee sheet a statement of that fact 
and of the reasons therefor shall be an 
nexed to the balance sheet and to the 
copies thereof required to be filed with 
the registrar 

(3) If default is made m complying 
with the requirements of subsections fl; 
and (2) the company and every om 
cer of the company who is in default, 
shall be liable to the like punishment 
as is provided by Section 162 (or a 
default 10 complying with the provisions 
of Sections 159 160 and 161 

At such an annual general meeting both 
under the Old Companies Act and the Act, 
tho babnee sheet and the profit and loss 
account etc have to be bid in default of 
which punishment has been provided there- 
for It IS also apparent at any rate from the 
speaGc provision of the Act that this punish 
mcot IS attracted even in cases where no 
meeting has been held due to wilful default 
of those on whom the duty was cast to 
caff the meeting and fay the speciffed docu 
meats before it That this was also the nosi 
lion under the Old Companies Act has oeeo 
the view taken by the highest Court 
Now the question is whether the company 
or its Directors agents and servants can be 
held liable on the analocy of the same 
nociple as apphcabic in the case of non 
oldiQg of the annual general meeting or 
the omission to lay before that general 
meeliag the documents specified in the 
earher provisions for not fulfilling the re 
quirements of Section 220 of the Act not 
withstanding the fact that no annual general 
meebng was held and no balance sheet or / 
profit and loss account bid before that an 
nual general meeting Both Section 134 of 
tho Old Companies Act and Section 220 of 
tho Act provide that after these documents 
VIZ, the balance sheet and the profit and 
loss account have been laid before a gene- 
tal meeting three copies of the balanco 
sheet and profit and loss account should be 
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filed before the Registrar of Companies. It 
is also necessary where the balance sheet is 
not adopted hy the general body, a state- 
ment to that effect and all the reasons there- 
for shall he anne'^ed to the balance sheet 
and to the copies thereof required to be filed 
before the Registrar. In default of these two 
requirements viz, of fihng the balance sheet 
and the statement of the balance sheet not 
bemg adopted where it is not so adopted, 
the company and ever>^ officer of the com- 
pany who IS in default shall be hable to 
punishment as provided in Section 32 of the 
Old Companies Act or Section 162 of the 
Act, for not complymg with the provisions 
of Sections 139, 160 or 161. 

7. Before the Explanabon to Section 159 
of the Act was added defining the day on 
which the annual general meeting is to be 
held as the latest day on or before which 
that meeting should have been held under 
the provisions of Section 166 of the Act, 
Courts had been called upon to mterpret 
that expression under Sections 32, 76 and 77 
of the Old Companies Act It would appear 
that m some cases no difference n as noticed 
between these sections and Section 134. It 
may be stated that both Section 134 of the 
Old Companies Act and Section 220 of the 
Act do not use the wore^ “on the day” or 
“from the day on which”, which are used 
In Secfaon 32 of the Old Companies Act and 
m Secbons 159 and 160 of the Act. An exa- 
minabon of the language of these secbons 
significantly demonstoates the conclusion 
when it is slated that after the balance-sheet 
and the profit and loss account have been 
so laid before the company at the general 
meeting, three copies of the same should be 
filed with the Registrar, that they should be 
the copies of the very same balance sheet 
and profit and loss account which are in 
fact laid before the annual general meeting 
and not those which would have been laid 
before an annual general meebng had such 
a meeting been called. Under Section 134 
(1) of Old Compames Act, the time within 
wnich these documents should be filed is 
the same as for filing copies of the annual 
list of members and summary prepared in 
accordance with Section 32. Secfaon 220 (1) 
of the Act varies the language by specifjang 
the time \dz , that after the balance-sheet and 
the profit and loss account had been laid 
before a company at an annual general meet- 
ing as aforesaid," that is to say, as required 
under Section 210, they shall be fded \rith 
the Registrar withm thirW days on xvhich 
the balance-sheet and the profit and loss 
account were so laid. 

The reference to Section 210 by the use 
of . the word “aforesaid” and the emphasis 
indicated by the words “were so laid” make 
the filing of copies of those balance-sheets 
and the profit and loss accounts which are 
laid before the general body meebng an 
essential prerequisite. If no general body 
meeting is held, it is obvious that no copies 
of the balance sheet and profit and loss ac- 


counts can be filed even though the default 
may be walful. Both under Section 134 of 
the Old Companies Act and Secfaon 220 of 
the Act, the laymg of the balance sheet and 
the profit and loss account before an annual 
general meebng is a condihon precedent to 
the requirement that copies of such docu- 
ments so laid should be filed before the 
Regisbar. The intention is made further clear 
by the provision under sub-secfaon (2) of the 
respective secbons of both the Acts that, if 
the balance sheet is not adopted at the gene- 
ral meebng before which it is laid, a state- 
ment of that fact and of the reasons therefor 
have to be annexed to the balance sheet and 
to the copies thereof required to be ffled 
with the Regisbar If no tialance sheet is 
laid before a general body, there can be no 
question of that balance sheet not being 
adopted nor of complymg with the require- 
ments of the Sub-secbon (2) of Section 134 
of the Old Compames Act or Secfaon 220 
of the Act as the case may he, while wilful 
omission to call a general body meebng and 
omit to lay the balance sheet and profit and 
loss account before it may expose the person 
responsible to punishment under other provi- 
sions of the Act, it certainly does not make 
him hable under the aforesaid prosTSions. 
The pumshment under these secbons is for 
default in filing copies of the balance sheet 
or the profit and loss account which are 
laid before a general body and for not send- 
ing a statement of the fact that the balance 
sheet was not adopted. It may be that copies- 
of the balance sheet so laid before the gene- 
ral body may have been forwarded under 
sub-secbon (1) of Section 134 of the Old 
Compames Act or sub-section (1) of Sec 220 
of the Act but nonetheless if the requirements 
of sub-secbon (2) of the respective sections 
have not been conmhed with, even then, 
the persons concerned would he hable for 
punishment for that default. 

In our view, these provisions unmistakably 
Indicate, as we said earher, that the holdmg 
of the annual general meeting and the lay- 
ing before it of the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss account is a sine qua non for 
fihng of the copies thereof before the Regis- 
trar. If no general body meebng is held, the 
persons concerned cannot be said to have 
committed a default in compljong with those 
provisions. 

8. An e.xamination of the case law would, 
in our wew, show that the difference in the 
language on the one hand of Section 134 of 
the Old Companies Act and 220 of the Act 
and on the other of the provisions of Sec- 
bons 32, 76 and 77 of the Old Companies 
Act and analogous provisions of the Act has 
not been taken note of in most of the cases. 
Their Lordships of the Supreme Court in 
AIR 1961 SC 186 pointed out this difference. 
Notwithstandmg this, cases decided subse- 
quently in the several High Courts, m our 
\aew, with great respect, faffed to appreciate 
the significant difference. 

9. In Fart v. Law^ton, (1911) 1 KB 5SS_, a 
similar question arose for consideration 
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under Section 26 of the English Cotnpam® 
(Consolidation) Act 190S, sshich is analogo^ 
to Section 32 of the Old Companies Act In 
that case information was laid against the 
xespondents by the appellant who was a 
staff officer of the Companies Registration 
Department of Somerset House aHepns 
that the respondents knowingly and will 
ingly permitted default to be made by the 
Engiuh Traders Limited m forwarding to the 
Registrar of Companies at Somerset House 
a cop> of Its Lst of members with summary 
as to capital and shares etc for the ywr 
1909 as required under Section 2B of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908 and 
that the said default had since continued for 
the space of sixty seven days thereafter and 
stdl continued Though the Genera! meetings 
of the Company were duly held on Novcm 
her la 1907 and on December 7 1908 and 
the annual Lot of members and summary for 
those years were duly forwarded to and 
iiled by the Registrar at Somerset House the 
Justices convicted the respondents of the 
offence charged m the fint information 
It was contended that the words “on the 
fourteenth dav after the fu^t or only ordi 
nary general meeting in the year were 
words directorv as to time only and (bat the 
company was in default in not forwarding 
the annua! list of members and summary 
The respondents however contended that 
Qo general meeti ig having been held in 
1909 It was impossible to make up the bst 
required bv Section 26 and that the respon 
dents cojid no therefore be convicted of a 
default for omitting to do that which, m 
fact V as impossible for them to do— and 
further that the time did not begin to run 
until after the date of the meeting menbon 
ed in Section 26 This contention was nega 
lived by Lord Alvcrstone C J, (with whom 
Hamilton and Avoiy JJ concurred) who said 
at page 592 "the cases of Gib on v Barton 
(1875) 10 QB 329 "and Edmonds v Foster 
(1875) 43 LJ (MC) 41", are clear aulhonbes 
"that a person” charged with an ollenco 
under Section 28 is not enbtled by way of 
defence to “plead the Impossibility of com* 
plvmg with Seebon 26 by reason of tio gene 
far meeting m other words a person cnarg 
ed wnth an offence cannot rely on "his own 
default as an answer to the charge" 

10 fs’earer home Mitter J lo Ballav 
Dass V _Mohan Lai Sadhu (1935) 39 Cal 
W'N 1132 was considering (he case of the 
pehlioner-director of (he Cash Insurance 
Bank Limited who had been convicted under 
clause (4) of Section 32 clause (6) of Sec 77 
and clause (4) of Seebon 134 of the Old 
Compan.es Act and sentenced to pay a fine 
The statute^ meeting of the company had 
not been held within tune menbonM m Sec- 
tion 77 The statutory report required to be 
forwarded under clause (2) of Section 77 
was not forvvardwl to anv member of the 
TCbboner company and there could be no 
doubt that the pebfioner knew of the said 
fact Even after th** prosecubon was started 


on the 14th Apnl 1935 the register o! 
shareholders was not prepared in accord 
ance with the provisions of Section 32 and 
there was no doubt that the petitioner also 
Imew of the fact The balance sheet of the 
company was not prepared and placed at a 
general meeting nor tiled with the Registrar 
of the Joint Stock Companies In fact the 
general meeting was never held and the 
pcbtioner also knew of the fact According 
lo the learned Judge the provisions of Sec 
lion 134 were iherefore not complied with 
end in his view in order to sustain a convic 
tion under those sections the only thing the 
prosecution had to prove was that a parb- 
cuUr officer knowingly and wilfully autho- 
nsed or permitted these defaults It was 
further held that the offence was also com 
picte if the officer of the company knew of 
the defaults and permitted the defaults 

11 In Bhagirath v Emperor AIR 1043 
Cal 42 Lodge J was also dealing with 
Sections 32 and 134 of the Old Companies 
Act and while observing that he was sup- 
ported by the decision m Ballav Dass case 
(1033) 39 Cal \VN 1152 said at p 45 "la 
Ellwand it has been consistently held that 
4 director who is prosecuted for knowingly 
and wilfully pcrmithng a company to default 
m respect of tiling the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account with the Registrar 
cannot plead the impossibiLty of doing so 
when (hat impossibility u due to his own 
previous default The same view has been 
taken to India ” Both these decisions tn 
our view did not consider the difference m 
the tankage of the several sections under 
winch the pebUoners were convicted parti- 
cularly the difference between the require- 
ments of Section 134 and other scebons o! 
the Old Companies Act 

12 In AIR 1032 Mad 497 Walsh U 
took a different view though in fact tno 
time for holding the general meeting had 
not yet come and therefore it may possibly 
be contended that what he said was obiter 
In AIR 1937 Mad 311 Pandrang Row J., 
considered the applicabihty of Sections 131 
and 134 and held that — 

The same persons cannot be charg- 
ed m respect of the same years wiui 
offences punishable both under Sec 
lioos 131 and 134 Companies Act, be- 
cause Section 134 clearly contemplates the 
sending of a copy of the balance sheet only 
after it his been placed before the Com- 
pany at a general meeting under Sec 131 
vVhere m a case there u no such placing of 
the balance sheet before the Company at a 
general meebng the offence under Sec 134 
cannot be committed” 

Some of the cases cited before him dealt 
with the non sending of a copy of the 
balace sheet after it had been laid before a 
general meeting of the company The pro- 
secubon against the persons was for default 
made in preparuig a balance sheet or plaang 
It before a general meeting of the company, 
which took place long before they ever be- 
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-came directors or ofiBcers of the company, 
and indeed even before they were share- 
holders 

13. As against this, Eamaswami, J. in Re. 
O. Appayya, AIR 1952 Mad 800 and Viswa- 
nathan v. Assistant Registrar of Joint Stoclc 
Companies, Madias, AIR 1953 Mad 558, 
dealing in the former case with Section 133 
(3) and m the latter with Sections 76 and 
131 did not refer to the previous decisions 
-of the Madras High Court. However, reli- 
ance was placed on 1911-1 KR 588 and AIR 
1948 Cal 42. While these cases may be an 
authonty for the proposition that under the 
provisions of Sections 76 and 131, the wilful 
non-holdmg of an annual general meeting or 
■the non-lajung before such a meeting of the 
balance-sheet and the proEt and loss account 
amounts to a default of the provisions, there 
is nothmg m these decisions which throws 
any hght on the mterpretation of Sec. 134. 

14. A Bench of the Bomaby High Court 
consisting of Chagla Ag C. J. and Gajendra- 
gadkhar, J (as he then was) in AIR 1948 
Bom 357 did consider the question which is 
now before us viz., whether default was com- 
mitted under Section 134 (4). The facts on 
which the prosecution was founded alleged 
that the accused had failed, as required by 
Section 134 (4) of the Old Companies Act, 
to file with the Registrar of Companies three 
copies of the balance-sheet and accounts of 
the company for the year 1944 It was com- 
mon ground that no general meeting of the 
company had been called, at which the 
balance-sheet and the profit and loss account 
for the year 1944 had been laid. After re- 
ferring to sub-secbons (1) and (4) of S 134, 
the learned Acting Chief Justice observed 
at page 357: “it is to be noted that what is 
made penal is default in complying- with 
the requirements of the section and the re- 
■qmrements of Section 134 (1) are that there 
Is an obhgation cast upon the company to 
file three copies of the balance-sheet and the 
profit and loss account after they have been 
laid before the company at the general meet- 
ing There is no obhgation cast upon the 
company to file any such copies if no gene- 
ral meeting has been called.” 

It was contended by the Government 
Pleader in that case that the directors are 
themselves in default m not calling a gene- 
ral meeting and it is not open to them to 
plead in them own defence their own fault. 
Dealing with this contention, the Bench 
pomted out that under Section 76 (1), 

there is an obligation to hold a general 
meeting within eighteen months from the 
date of the company’s incorporation, in 
default of which a penalty was prescnbed 
under sub-section (2) of Section 76. Again 
Section 131 provides that the directors of 
every company must lay before tlie company 
in general meeting a balance-sheet and pro- 
fit anti loss account at the time stated in 
that section, and the failure to do so is made 
penal by Section 133 (3). “Therefore”, it 
was observed at page 358, “on the facts 
1970 Cri.L.J. 21. 
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which are not disputed it is clear that ths 
directors have failed to comply with tha 
requuements both of Section 76 (1) and also 
of Section 131 (1) The Government, instead 
of prosecuting them for what they have 
failed to do as required by the law and ia 
respect of which they seem to have no 
defence whatever, have thought fit to launch 
a prosecution under Section 134 (4) when 
the obvious defence which is put forward by 
the accused is that the stage has not arrived 
when they can be called upon to send copies 
of the balance-sheet and the profit and loss 
accounts, because that stage can only bo 
reached after a general meeting has been 
called and balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account have been placed before that meet- 
ing.” 

15. This decision is on all fours with 
the one we are considering. But as we noted 
earlier, an impression has gained ground that 
their Lordships of the Supreme Court in AIR 
1961 SC 186, have overruled the decision of 
the Bombay High Court m AIR 1948 Bom 
357. We do not think this is a valid assump- 
tion. Their Lordships, after refernng to the 
Bombay decision, pointed out at page 189, 
“the language of that section is to a certain 
evtent different from the language used m 
Sections 32 and 131. After examinmg tha 
language of Section 134 (1), Sarkar, J. (aa 
he then was) speaking for the Court observ- 
ed: “if the language of Sec. 134 (1) makes 
any difference as to the pnnciple to be ap- 

E lied in ascertaining whether a breach of it 
as occurred_ or not — as to which we say 
nothing in this case — ^then that case can be 
of no assistance to the respondents. If how- 
ever no such difference can be made, then 
we think that it was not correctly decided.” 
Perhaps, the last sentence has given nse to 
the impression that their Lordships have 
overruled the decision in AIR 1948 Bom 
357. But that is not so, because the subse- 
quent observations clearly indicate that while 
Chagla, C. J., tiid not question the correct- 
ness of the decision in (1911) 1 KB 588, which 
he was asked to follow, all that he said with 
regard to that case was that the scheme and 
the terms of the section on which it turned 
were different from Sec. 134 of the Com- 
panies Act 1913. While saying “that mayor 
may not be so", Sarkar, J., observed at 
age 189 “there is however no difference 
etween Sec. 26 of the English Companies 
Act, 1908, on which Parker’s case, 1911-1 KB 
588, turned, and which apparently” through 
some mistake Chagla C J., cited as S. 36 and 
S. 32 of tlie Indian Companies Act of 1913, 
except that the Enghsh Section reqmred tha 
summary to include a statement in the form 
of a balance-sheet containmg certain parti- 
culars mentioned, whereas our section does 
not require that. Section 131 of our Act con- 
tains some provision about the laying of the 
balance-sheet before the general meeting. 
This provision was inserted in the Act by 
the Amending Act of 1936. 

The fact, that one of the requirements ol 
tlie English Sec. 26 is not present in Sec. 33 
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of our Act cannot create an\ matenal dif 
ference beti^een Section 32 of our Act and 
Sec 26 of the English Act If the principle 
that a person charged svith an offence can 
pot rely on lus dcafult as an answer to the 
charge is correct, as we thinh it is ana 
which we do not find Chagla C T saying 
it is not, then that principle would clearly 
apply when a person is charged will a 
breach of Sec 32 of our Act The decision 
of the Supreme Court IS only an authority in 
respect of Ss 131 and 132 of the Old Com 
panics Act and not for Section 131 In so far 
as Secbon 32 i» concerned the Suxireme 
Court decided (i) that the fact that no gene 
lal meeting of the company was held was in 
the circumstances no defence to the charge 
of not complying with the requirements of 
Section 32 A person charged with an offence 
could not rely on his own default, as an 
answer to the charge and (ii) os in the case 
of Section 32 and for the same reasons it 
was no defence to the charge under Sec 131 
to say that a general meeting was not called 
1C Subsequent to Supreme Courts <leci 
6ion kailasam J m Neptune Studios Ltd v 
State (1964) Mad WN 103 Anantanaravan 
J (as he then was) in AmbaUvana Cbettiar 
r S N S and Co (P ) Ltd v Registrar of 
Companies AIR 1966 Mad 415 and a Bench 
of the Rajasthan High Court consisting of 
![ S Ranavvat C J and P N Shinghal J m 
State V T C Printers (P ) Ltd AIR 1963 
Raj 134 and Acnaresh Roy J in Dulal 
Chandra Bhar v State of West Bengal 
(1962) 32 Com Cas 1143 = (1963 (1) Cn 
Lj 621) (Cal) apart from other sections 
have dealt wth prosecutions under Sec 220 
of the Act In all these cases it was assum 
ed that ttie Supreme Court m AIR 1901 SC 
180 applied the pnnciple m (1911) 1 IB 
583 to ca es under S 134 of the Act which 
as we have pointed out with great respect is 
not the case Kailasam J in (196 1) Mad WN 
10'3 however did not say that the Supremo 
Court has n terms overruled the decision in 
AIR 1948 Bom 357 but nonetheless thought 
that the Bombay decision cannot be of much 
guidance According to him the effect of the 
Supreme Courts decision is thav a person 
charged with failure to carry out the require 
ments of the section cannot take advantage 
of his own default Applying the principles 
laid down therein it was held that the ap 
pellants cannot be heard to plead their own 
default in not coavemng the general meeting 
for the submission that thev are not giulty 
of an offence under Section 220 (3) of the 
Act Anantanarayanan J (as he then was) 
in (1964) Mad WN 103 and Ranawat C J 
and Shinghal J m AIR 1963 Rai 134 held 
that the pnnciples enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in AIR 1961 SC 286 apply 
to cases under Sechon 220 

D P Unival J m Bamachandra and Sons 
(P) Ltd V State (1967) 2 Com LJ 92 (All) 
Old consider the contention that Section 220 
was differently worded In his View that 
section was not very happily worded in that 
the opening words of the section Indicate 


that the balance-sheet and the profit and loss 
account required to be filed wath the Recis 
trar must be such as have been laid before 
the annual general meeting But m his view 
that does not and cannot absolve tlie com 
pany or its directors from performing their 
statutory duty m filing the balance sheet and 
the profit and loss account before the Regis 
trar widim the stated lime With great res- 
pect we are unable to agree with his con 
elusion particularly when the learned Judge 
had held that the effect of the opemng 
words would indicate that the balance-sheet 
and ihe profit and loss account icnuiied to 
be fil^ before the Registrar must be such 
as have been laid before the annual general 
meeting Where there are clear words which 
justify a certain conclusion m our view that 
conclusion must be reached 

Amaresh Roy J in (1962) 32 Com Cas 
1113 = (1963) (1) Cn LJ 521 (Cal) er 
pressed the view at page 1149, that in AIR 
1961 SC 186 their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court stated tJiat the principle 
enunciated m (1911) 1 KB 588 would apply 
when a person is charged with breach of 
the Indian Companies Act IVhile applvmg 
Iho principle to the case before him which 
was under Section 220 the learned Judge 
however did not refer to the passages of 
Saricar I in the Supreme Court decision m 
which the learned judge distinguished the 
Bombay case These decisions in terms do 
not notice the difference in the language and 
ihe requirements of S 220 on the one hand 
end Sections 159 to 162 166 nod 210 of the 
Act on the other 

17 It appears to us on a consideration 
of the relevant provisions of the Act that 
the wilful failuie to hold a general meftiag 
cannot be pleaded as a defence for default 
committed m preparing the statements of 
members of the company as required under 
Section 32 or for failure to lay before the 
general meeting the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account or in the case of a com 
pany not trading for profit an income and 
eTqcnditura. acrnnnt. flnn. nannnt. qlnad. nniva, 
own default in defence The pnnciple of 
(1911) 1 KD 588 however cannot be held to 
be applicable to the requirements of S 134 
because the actual holding of an annual 
general meeting is a condition precedent or 
8 sine qua non for the filing of tlie copies of 
the balance sheet and profit and loss ac- 
count which are so laid before an annual 
general meeting with the Registrar within 
thirt> days from the day when they are so 
laid We have already noticed that the 
language of Section 134 (1) and (2) requires 
only copies of that balance sheet and profit 
ana loss account or a statement that tho 
balance sheet has not been adopted with full 
reasons therefor should be filed before the 
Registrar which have been laid at an annual 
general meeting which in fact and in rea 
lity have been held and not copies of those 
documents which would have been filed had 
sudi a meeting been held if the persons con 
cemed baa not wilfully defaulted in calling 
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the meeting. As already pointed out, the 
language of the lelevant provisions of the 
present Companies Act (the Act) is some- 
what different, and if anything, lends further 
weight to this conclusion. It is clear that tlie 
default in not holding an annual general 
meeting and preparing statements or returns 
and filing them before the Registrar, or in 
not lajdng of the balance-sheet and the pro- 
fit, and loss account before that meebng as 
required under Sections 166, 159 to 161 and 
210 cannot be pleaded in defence of pro- 
secution. 

The contrary view taken in AIR 1963 
Andh Fra 389, that the holding of an annual 
general meehng would be necessary for the 
prosecution under Sections 166 and 210 of 
the Act IS, in our wew, witli respect no 
longer good law, having regard to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on the analogous 
provisions of the Old Companies Act. While 
this IS so, the defence that no general meet- 
ing was in fact held for the non-filing of the 
copies of the balance-sheet or profit and loss 
account or the non-attachment of the state- 
ment that the balance-sheet has not been 
adopted with the evplanafaon therefor before 
the Registrar within the time specified, will 
however be open to the persons prosecuted 
under Section 220 (3) While it is open to 
the Registrar to prosecute the persons who 
have committed default under Sections 166, 
159 to 162 and 210 by wilfully not holding 
a meeting and not fulfilling the require- 
ments of these provisions for which no 
period of limitation is prescnbed under the 
Act, any prosecution under Sechon 220 
would be premature without such a meeting 
being in fact held. 

18. In the view we have taken the crimi- 
nal revision case is allowed and the prosecu- 
tion is quashed. 

Revision allowed. 


f?" * 

1970 CRI. L. J. 323 (Yol. 76, C. N. 73) == 
AIR 1970 ASSAM & NAGALAND 38 
(V 57 C 7) 

M. G. PATHAK, J. 

Prem Chand Jain, Petitioner v. State. 
Respondent. 

Criminal Ref. No 5 of 1968, D/- 3-6- 
1969, from order of S J. Dhubri, D/- 9-1- 
1968 

Essential Commodities Act (1935), S. 3 
>— Assam Foodgrains (Licensing and Con- 
trol) Order, 1961, Cl. 3 — Violation of — 
J Requirements — Cri, Rev. No. 4 of 1967 
(Assam) held not good law. 

Before a conviction can be reached 
imder the Order, it must be established (i) 
that the person convicted was engaging 
himself in any business: (ii) that his busi- 
ness involved the purchase, sale or stor- 
I age for sale of any foodgrains; (lii) that 
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the quantities of the foodgrains, involved 
should be of wholesale quantities, name- 
ly, in excess of ten maunds in one trans- 
action of purchase or fifteen maunds of 
the storage of the foodgrains; and (iv) that 
this should have been done without a 
license Cri Rev. 147 of 1964 (Assam) 
and AIR 1964 SC 1533 Foil. Cn Rev. 
No 4 of 1967 (Assam) held not good law. 

(Para 9) 

In the absence of any proof that the 
accused engaged hmiself in some business 
involving purchase, sale or storage 
for sale of paddy the conviction is not 
sustainable. . (Para 8) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1967) Criminal Eevn. No 4 of 

1967 (Assam^ 10 

(1964) AIR 1964 SC 1533 (V 51), 
Manipur Administration v. M 
Nila Chandra Singh 7, 10 

(1964) Criminal Revn. No 147 of 
1964 (Assam) 9 

P C. Kataki, for Petitioner; S N. 
Choudhury as Public Prosecutor, for Res- 
pondent 

ORDER: This is a reference under 
S 438, Cr P. C made by the learned 
Sessions Judge, Goalpara with recom- 
mendation for setting aside the impugned 
order and for return of paddy or the sale 
price thereof to the accused-petitioner 

2. The petitioner’s shop at Sukchar 
was searched by the Supply Inspector on 
12-11-65 and found a stock of 58 bags of 
Abu paddy weighing 34 80 quintals and 
the paddy was seized The accused-peti- 
tioner could not produce any license for 
dealing in paddy as reqmred under 
Clause _ 3 of the Assam Foodgrains 
(Licensing & Control) Order, 1961 (here- 
inafter called the 'Assam Order 1961’). 
The Supply Inspector submitted an offence 
report against the petitioner with neces- 
sary sanction for prosecution under S 7 
of the Essential Commodities Act for 
violation of the provisions of the said 
Clause of the Assam Order 1961 Tl^e 
case was tried summarily by the lean!' 
ed Magistrate as provided in Section 12-A 
of the Essential Commodities Act, 1955 

3. Tlie _ prosecution examined three 
wntnesses in the case including the Sup- 
ply Inspector. The defence did not deny 
the fact that 58 bags of paddy were found 
in his possession by the Supply Inspector. 
The contention of the accused-petitioner 
was that prior to the seizure of paddy, 
on a bazar day, some persons numbering 
about 22 who brought paddy to Sukchar 
bazar for sale were unable to dispose of 
the same and so they left the paddy at 
his godown to be lifted later on and that 
the paddy did not belong to the peti- 
tioner In support of his contention the 
petitioner examined one witness 

4. On a consideration of the ewdence 
adduced by the parties, the learned 
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Magistrate found tnat the accused stored 
the paddy for sale m his shop in viola- 
tion of the provisions of Clause 3 of the 
Assam Order 1961 and accordingly he 
convicted the accused under Section 7 of 
the Essential Commodities Act and sen 
tenced him to rigorous unpnsonment lor 
one month and to pay a fine of Rupees 
500/ in default to ngorous imprisonment 
for another month. The seised paddy 
v,es also confiscated As the order of the 
learned Llagistrate was not appealable as 
provided under sub-section (3) of sec- 
tion 12-A of the aforesaid Act the ac- 
cused petitioner moved a revision petition 
under section 435 Cr P C before the 
Sessions Judge who has referred the case 
as stated above 

5 The learned Courts below have 
found that the evidence of the prosecu- 
tion untnesses in the case proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that on 12 11 65 the 
shop of the accused was searched by the 
Supply Inspector P W 3 and on such 
search 58 bags ol paddy v/eighing 3880 
quintals of paddy were found m his pos 
session As stated hereinbefore the ac- 
cused also admitted possession of the 
seued paddy 

6 The point that falls for determina- 
tion m tius case is whether mere posses- 
sion of paddy m question was suffioent 
to bring home the offence under S 7 of 
the Essential Commodities Act to the ac- 
cused The teamed Sessions Judge found 
that there was no evidence that the ac 
cu*ed was ever seen dealing in paddy in 
his shop On the other hand the Supply 
Inspector P W 3 stated that he had no 
information if the accused dealt in nee 
or paddy The accused was charged for 
Violation of Clause 3 of the Assam Order 
1961 which runs as foHowr 

3 Deabngs to be licensed No person 
shall engage in any business which in- 
volves the purchase sale cr storage for 
sale of any foodgrains m wholesale quan- 
tities, except under and in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of a 
license issued under this Order 

Provided that nothing in this clause in 
so far as sale or storage for sale of food- 
grains IS concerned shall apply to a pro 
ducer 

Explanation. — The expression ' pur- 
chase or sale In wholesale quantities^ 
means the purchase or sale In quantities 
exceeding ten maunds or 3 73 quintals 
In anv one transaction, and the expres- 
sion •'storage for sale In wholesale qoan 
titi^ means storage in quantities exceed 
Ing fifteen maunds or 5 60 quintals ' 
Admittedly the petitioner is not a pn>- 
dueer and the quantity of paddy found 
in his possession exceeds 5 60 quintals 
The petitioner also had no license for 
dealing in paddy under the said Order 
The only point to bp considered is whe 
ther the petitioner can be said to have 


engaged In a business which Involves the 
purchase sale or storage for sale of paddy 
as contemplated under Clause 3 of the 
Assam Order 1961 As observed earlier, 
there is no evidence in the case to the 
effect that the petitioner was even seen 
dealing in paddy in his shop and P W 3 
stated that he had no information whe 
ther the accused dealt in nee or paddy 
In order to establish a case under Clause 3 
of the said Order the prosecution must 
show that the accused engaged in busi- 
ness of storage for sale of paddy in whole- 
sale quantities 

7 For the interpretation of Clause 3 
of the Order the learned counsel for the 
petitioner has referred to the case of 
Manipur Administration v M Nila Chan- 
dra Singh reported in AIR 1964 SC 1533 
In that case the Supreme Court consider- 
ed the question whether mere possession 
without any evidence to the effect that 
the accused engaged in business of stor- 
age for sale would be an offence under 
wdion 7 of the Essential Commodities 
Act In that case the Supreme Court 
observed as follows 

In dealing with the question as to 
whether the respondent is guilty under 
S 7 of the Essential Commodities Act it 
IS necessary to decide whether he can ba 
®3id to be a dealer within the meaning 
oi.cL 3 of the Order A dealer has been 
defined by cL 2 (a) and that definition 
we have already noted The said definl 
lion shows that before a person can be 
Mid to be a dealer jt must he shown that 
he carries on business of purchase or s^s 
or rtorage tor sale of any of the com 
moditiw spcafied m the Schedule and 
that the sale must be in quantity of lOtt 
mds or more at any one time It would 
be noticed that the requirement is not 
that the person should merely sell pur- 
chase or store the foodgrains in ques- 
but that he must be carrying on 
the business of such purchase sale or 
storage and the concept of business in 
the context must necessarily postulate 
contouity of transactions It is not a 
tangle casual or soUtary transaction of 
sale purchase or storage that would make 
a p^on a dealer It Is only where it 
IS shown that there Is a sort of conti 
nuity of one or the other of the said 
transactions that the requirements as to 
business postulated by the definition 
would be satisfied. If this element of the 
definition is ignored it would be render- 
ing the use of the word business’* 
redundant and meamngless” 

At another place in the same judgment, 
the Supreme Court observed as follows! 

At this stage it would be convenient 
to refer to the relevant provisions of the 
Order Clause 2 (a) defines a dealer as 
meaning a person engaged in the bus! 
nes of purchase sale or storage for sale, 
of anv one or more of the foodgrains Id 
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quantity of one hundred maunds or more 
at any one time. Clause 2 (b) defmes 
foodgrains as any one or more of the 
foodgrains specified in the Order includ- 
ing products of such foodgrains other 
than husk and bran. It is common ground 
that paddy is one of the foodgrains speci- 
fied in Schedule I. Clause 3 ivith which 
we are directly concerned in this appeal 
reads thus. 

"(1) No person shall carry on business 
as a dealer except under and in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of a 
licence issued in this behalf by the licen- 
sing authority, 

(2) For the purpose of this clause, any 
person who stores any foodgrains in 
quantity of one hundred maunds or more 
at any one time shall, unless the con- 
trary is proved, be deemed to store the 
foodgrams for the purpose of sale.” ” 

In the said case, the Supreme Court was 
deahng with Manipur Foodgrains Licens- 
ing Order, 1958. The provisions of Cl 3 
of Assam Order 1961 are similar 
to those of Clause 3 of the Manipur 
Foodgrains Control Order, except for the 
deeming provision in the Manipur Order, 
which is not to be found in the Assam 
Order 1961. 

8. Since in the instant case there is 
no evidence that the petitioner engaged 
in anv business involving the purchase, 
sale or storage for sale of paddy, the 
charge against the petitioner cannot be 
said to have been proved in the case in 
view of the Supreme Court’s decision 
referred to above. Even if the defence 
case that some villagers coming to the 
bazar kept the paddy in question with 
the petitioner is disbelieved as has been 
done by the learned Magistrate, yet the 
only thing that may be said to be proved 
against the petitioner by the prosecution 
is that the petitioner had been found in 
possession of the paddy in question. In 
order to bring home the offence under 
section 7 of the Essential Commodities 
Act to the petitioner, the prosecution 
should have established that the peti- 
tioner engaged in some business involv- 
ing purchase, sale or storage for sale of 
paddy. The prosecution having failed 
therein, the conviction and sentence of the 
petitioner cannot be sustained in law. 

9. In this connection, the learned coun- 
sel for the petitioner also referred to an 
unreported judgment of this Court in 
Criminal Revn. No 147 of 1964 (Assaml 
In that case Nayudu, C J, following the 
aforesaid Supreme Court’s decision, held 
that before a conviction could be reach- 
ed under the Assam Order 1961, it must 
be established (1) that the person con- 
victed was engaging himself in any busi- 
iness, (2) that this business involved the 
[purchase, sale or storage for sale of any 
Ifoodgrains; (3t that the quantities of the 


foodgrains, mvolved should be of whole- 
sale quantities, namely, in excess of ten 
maunds in one transaction of purchase 
or fifteen maimds of the storage of the 
foodgrains; and (4) that this should have 
been done wdthout a license. I am in 
respectful agreement with this observa- 
tion. I hold that the prosecution has not 
been able to prove the case against the 
petitioner. 

10. The learned counsel for the State 
referred to another unreported judgment 
of this Court in Criminal Revn. No 4 of 
1967 (Assam). On a perusal of the judg- 
ment, I find that the Supreme Court’s 
decision reported in AIR 1964 SC 1533 
was not brought to the notice of the 
Court in that case and as such that deci- 
sion does not help the prosecution in the 
instant case. 

11. In the result, the conviction and 
sentence of the petitioner are quashed. 
The seized paddy or the sale price there- 
of should be made over to the accused- 
petitioner. The reference is accepted. 

Reference accepted. 


1970 CRI. L. J. 325 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 74) = 
Am 1970 BOMBAY 79 (V 57 C 11) 
VIMADALAL AND KAMAT, JJ. 

Harbansingh Sardar Lenasingh and 
another. Accused, Appellants v. The State, 
Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No. 573 of 1967, D/- 
5-12-1968. 

(A) Customs Act (1962), S. 104(2) — 
Without unreasonable delay — Persons 
detained by Customs authorities for inter- 
rogation and produced before the Magis- 
trate ivithin 24 hours of their arrest •— 
Provisions of section are not violated. 

S, 104(2) of the Customs Act comes into 
operation only after a person is "arrest- 
ed” and not tOl then. It is analogous to 
the provisions of Section 60 of the Crimi- 
nal P. C. Although there is no provision 
similar to Section 61 of the Criminal P. C, 
which lays down a maximum period of 
24 hours wthin which an accused person 
should be put up before a Magistrate, 
that may have been unnecessary in view 
of the fact that such a maximum period 
is now laid down by the Constitution it- 
self in Article 22(2) thereof. Where the 
accused persons had in fact been put up 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
within 24 hours of their arrest, there is 
no violation of S 104(2) (Paras 4 and 5) 
/B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 46 — Ap- 
plicability — Arrest and custody — Dis- 
tinction — Person under surveillance 
making statement — Statement is not hit 
by S. 24, Evidence Act. 

Arrest is a mode of formally taking a 
person in police custod y, but a person 
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may be In the custody of the police in 
other ways \Vhat amounts to arrest is 
laid down by the legislature m express 
terms m S 46 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure whereas the words m custody 
which are to be found m certain secUons 
of the Evidence Act only denote surveil- 
lance or restriction on the movements of 
the person concerned which may be com- 
plete as for instance m t'^e case ot an 
arrested person or may be partial The 
concept of beme in custody cannot there- 
fore be equated with the concept of a 
formal arrest and there is a difference 
between the two Where after the state- 
ments recoiled by the Customs authorities 
due to the nicht fall the accused are put 
up before a hlagistrate only next morn- 
ing it cannot be said that accused were 
arrested and as such any statement made 
by them cannot be said to be in violation 
of S 24 Evidence Act 1885 All W N 59 
(FB) Dist AIR 1960 S C 1125 & AIR 1965 
SC 481 & (1900) ILR 25 Bom. 168 ReL 
(Para 4) 
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R Jethmalam i ith S B KeshwanI for 
Appellants W B Kadam, Asst Govt 
Pleader for Respondent 
■VT5IADAL4L J — This Is an appeal 
filed by two accused persons who have 
been convicted by the Additional Sessions 
Judge Thana of offences relating to the 
lUegal importation and possession of 6920 
Tolas of gold under Section 135 of the 
Customs Act 1962 as well as under Sec- 
tion 23 of the Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tion Act 1947 It may be mentioned that 
the accused were also charged under 
R I26-P of the Defence of India (Amend- 
ment) Rules 1963 but were acquitted of 
that offence 


2 The facts of the prosecution case 
are that one Jokhi who was at the mate- 
rial time an Assistant Collector of Cus- 
toms at Bombay, received some informa- 
tion on the night of 21st March 1965 that 
gold was going to be smuggled into India 
from a place near the bndge on the Bas- 
scin Vajreshwan Road that he therefore, 
contacted witness Wagh who was then 
working as Deputy Supenntendent under 
him. and the said Jokhi accompanied by 
Wagh and two inspectors named Jadhav 
and Surti and a constable of that depart- 
ment left Vadala at about 10 pm. and 
reached Bassein at about 1-30 am that 
they stopped their car near railway cro^ 
sing along the Bassein-Vajreshwan Road, 
and stopped facing Vajreshwan side after 
putting off the head-lights somewhere 
near the wicket-gate of the level-crossing 
about 4 or 4 and half furlongs away from 
Bassein Station, that at about 2am they 
saw a car coming from the Vajreshwarl 
side which came near the bridge and 
turned a little and put off its lights and 
went on to the kachcha road leading to 
the salt pans that the said car turned 
again and came towards the bridge but 
halted after going off the road that the 
said car waited there for about 10 or 15 
minutes whereupon the raiding party 
started their vehicle to go to see what the 
matter was that m the meantime that 
car had come on to the mam road and the 
raiding party therefore intercepted the 
car by placing their own car across the 
road and that all the persons from the 
raiding party then got down and went up 
to that car The prosecution story is that, 
apart from the dnver v ho was at the 
wheel of that car accused Nos 1 and 2 
were sitting on the rear side that Wagh 
and Jokhi questioned them as to whv they 
had come there and in the beginning they 
old not give any reply but later on 
accused No 2 stated that there was gold 
in the dicky of the car and that the raid- 
ing party then opened the dicky and 
found that there were four gunny bags 
which were wet and soiled and were 
heavy The prosecution story further Is 
that Jokhi then sent Wagh to get two 
panchas from Bas.,em Town which he 
did and the dicky was opened and the 
gunny bags shown to the panchas as also 
the marks of the tyres on the kachcha 
road along which that car had proceeded, 
as already stated above but Jokhi and 
Wagh ultimately decided that it would 
not be safe to open the bundles and make 
a panchnama In a lonely place like the one 
in which they were and they therefore, 
decided that they should go to th-^ir office 
in Bombay with the panchas where the 
property in question should be opened and 
taken charge of under a panchnama In- 
sp^or Surti Jadhav and Assistant 
Collector Jokh: sat in the car In 
which the accused were travelling, 
and the rest of the raiding party proceed* 
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ed in their own car and the two cars re- 
ached Churchgate at about 9 am. The 
aaid bundles were then opened in the 
presence of the panchas and were found 
to contain 6920 Tolas of gold with foreign 
markings and the panchnama which was 
made was concluded at about 2 pm on 
the 22nd of klarch 1965 The said bundles 
of gold, together with the car, were then 
sent to Superintendent Robb who took 
investigation of the case, he being the 
officer authorized to record statements 
under Section 108 of the Customs Act, 
1962 He first recorded the statement of 
the driver of the said car Bapu, and 
thereafter at about 4 pm. he started re- 
cording the statement of accused No. 2 
which he concluded at about 5 pm. He 
then proceeded to record the statement 
■of accused No. 1 and finished recordmg 
the same at about 6 pm. Superintendent 
Robb then placed accused Nos. 1 and 2 
under arrest and sent them to the Azad 
Maidan Police lock-up, and they were 
put up before the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate the following morning viz on the 
23rd of March 1965 The Chief Presidency 
Magistrate having directed that the accus- 
ed should be put up before the Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Bassein, as the 
offence had been committed there, they 
were produced before that Magistrate and 
remanded into magisterial custody. The 
formalities of sanction and other formali- 
ties having been gone through, accused 
Nos 1 and 2 were thereafter prosecuted 
and were convicted by the trial Judge, as 
already stated above, and were sentenced 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
the offence under Section 135 of the 
Customs Act, 1962, and to one year’s rigo- 
rous imprisonment for the offence under 
Section 23 of the Foreign Exchange Regu- 
lation Act, 1947. It is from the said con- 
wictions and sentences that both the 
accused have filed the present appeal 
2. The conviction of the accused per- 
sons is challenged by Mr. Jethmalani on 
three grounds. (1) that the accused per- 
sons not having been taken to a Magis- 
trate till the 23rd of March 1965 in viola- 
tion of the prolusions of Section 104(2) 
of the Customs Act, 1962, which enjoin 
that they should be put up before a 
TMagistrate "without unnecessa:^ delay”, 
the confessions which were obtained from 
them whilst they were in illegal custody 
must be regarded as havmg been obtain- 
ed under compulsion and not to have 
been made voluntarily, with the result 
that they would be hit by the provisions 
of Section 24 of the Evidence Act, (2) 
that the confessions of the accused per- 
sons are, in any event, not true, there 
being evidence intrinsic in the confessions 
themselves to sboiv the same, as well as 
extrinsic evidence to prove their falsity, 
and (3) that the extra-judicial confessions 
which were recorded required corrobora- 
*tion, and on the only point in dispute in 


the present case, viz., the question as to 
whether the possession of gold by accused 
Nos. 1 and 2 was conscious, there was no 
corroboration in the other evidence led 
in the case. 

I vdll now proceed to deal with each of 
these contentions of Mr. Jethmalam 

4. As far as the first contention of Mr. 
Jethmalani, which was his main conten- 
tion, IS concerned, it may at the very 
outset be pointed out that Section 104(2) 
of the Customs Act comes into operation 
only after a person is "arrested” and not 
till then It is analogous to the provisions 
of Section 60 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure It is true that there is no provi- 
sion similar to Section 61 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure which lays down a 
maximum period of 24 hours within 
which an accused person should be put 
up before a Magistrate, but that may 
have been unnecessary in view of tha 
fact that such a maximum period is now 
laid down by the Constitution itself in 
Article 22(2) thereof. It may be mention- 
ed that the accused persons had in fact 
been put up before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate within 24 hours of theig 
arrest. 

Mr. Jethmalani has, however, contend- 
ed that in so far as the accused persons 
were not free agents right from the time 
when the police contacted them at 2 am. 
on the night between the 21st and the 
22nd of March 1965, though they may 
not have been formally arrested, it mu^ 
be held that they were in custody and 
imder arrest, and the confessions cannot, 
therefore, be said to have been obtamed 
without the use of some sort of threat 
within the meaning of Section 24 of the 
Evidence Act Reference must be made in 
that connection to Section 46 of the Coda 
of Criminal Procedure which lays down 
how an arrest is to be made It states that 
in making an arrest the police officer or 
other person making the same shall actu- 
ally touch or confine the body of the 
person to be arrested, unless there be a 
submission to custody by word or action. 
It is the contention of Mr. 
Jethmalam that the facts of the 
present case show, at any rate, 
a submission to the custody of the 
excise officer by the accused persons by 
action and they must, therefore, be deem- 
ed to have been under arrest ever since 
the time when they v/ere first apprehend- 
ed at 2 am somewhere near Bassein In 
support of that contention Mr. Jethmalani 
has rehed upon an old decision of a Full 
Bench of the Allahabad High Court in the 
case of Empress v. Madar, 1885 All. WN. 
59 (FB). but a careful perusal of that case 
shows that in the judgment itself ffie 
learned Judges have made a distinction 
between formal arrest, and what they 
have called "a condition of restraint 
which, in fact, amounted to the accused 
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bems in the custody of the police sin« 
the accused was not a free agent capable 
ol Some whither he chose’ 
that the learned Judges of the Allahabad 
HlBh Court have excluded the retracted 
confession before them on the ground 
that a confession obtained from an accus- 
ed person who though not actually arrest- 
ed had, to all intents and purposes 
been m their custody’ for an unexplain- 
ed period of twelve days’ could not be 
eaid to be a voluntary one but they have 
not in terms held that the accused per- 
sons before them must be deemed to have 
been under arrest as such. Mr Jethmalam 
has also relied upon a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
America m case of Beniamin McNabb v 
United States of Amenca in which also 
the maionty of Court held that the ad- 
missions of the petitioners havina been 
Improperly received m evidence the con- 
victions could not stand TThe Court based 
their decision on the fact that the peti- 
tioners before them had been detained in 
violation of the provisions of law which 
required that persons arrested must be 
Ixnmediatclv talten before a comnutting 
officer and that the confessions obtained 
from them were therefore not voluntary 
It may be convenient at this stage to set 
out the precise position m regard to what 
happened in the present case after the 
accused persons were apprehended at 
2 am. somewhere near Basselm tVlien it 
was decided that the panchnama should 
be made in Bombay and not at the lone- 
It place at which the accused persons 
had been apprehended the pobce party 
the panchas and the accused persons came 
to Bombay and reached Churchgate at 
about 9 a m. as is clear from the evidence 
of Superintendent Wagh as well as the 
panchnama (Ex. 12) The panchnama 
(Ex. 121 was then continued m Bombay 
and was concluded at as late an hour as 
2 pm. as IS shown fay what is recorded 
at the foot of the said panchnama itself 
and It is not surpnsmg that it should 
have taP-en so long having regard to the 
fact that the auantity of gold in respect 
of which the panchnama was made was 
as large a quantity as 6920 Tolas contain- 
ed in four gunny bags which, in their 
turn contained seven rackets with Innu- 
merable small pockets therein with diffe- 
rent markings on the gold which had all 
to be noted Alter the nanchanama was 
concluded at 2 pm the investigation 
was handed over to Senior Superinten- 
dent Pobb and taking over charge of the 
fnvestigation and the gold would Itself 
take some time Supermtendent Robb 
thon recorded the statement of t^ dnvet 
of the car Bapu After the recording of 
the statement of Bapu was concluded, he 
started recording the statement of the 
2nd accused at about 4pm and followed 
this up by the statement of the 1st accus- 


ed which he finished recordmg as late an 
hour as 6 p m It was after he had satis- 
fied himself from the statements of the- 
accused persons and come to the condu- 
sion that there was reason to believe that 
they were guilty of an offence Punish- 
able under Section 135 of the Customs 
Act that he placed them under arrest In 
accordance with the provisions of S 104(1) 
of that Act It was then too late m the 
day to put them up before a Magistrate 
and the accused persons were therefore 
put up before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate the next day as stated in the 
evidence of Superintendent Robb In 
view of this sequence of events it could 
not possibly be said that there was ' un- 
necessary delay' in putting up the accus- 
ed persons before a Magistrate within 
the terms of Section 104(2) of the Customs 
Act 1962 The question however still 
survives as to whether the accused per 
sons could be said to have been in the 
custody of the excise officers so as to 
lead the court to the conclusion that the 
confessions obtained from them v/ere not 
voluntary and were therefore hit by the 
provisions of Section 24 of the Evidence 
Act and should be excluded from consi- 
deration as was done by the Allahabad 
High Court in the case of 1885 AIL WN 
59 (FB) which has already been ated 
above Atiesi is a mode ol lormally tak- 
ing a person m police custody but a per- 
son may be m the custody of the police 
in other wavs \Vhat amounts to arrest Is 
laid down by the legislature in express 
terms in Section 46 of the Code of Cnnu 
nal Procedure whereas the words in 
custody which are to be found in cer- 
tain sections of the Evidence Act only 
denote surveillance or restriction on the 
movements of the person concerned 
which may be complete as for instance 
in the case of an arrested person or may 
be partial The concent of being in cus- 
tody cannot therefore be equated with 
the concept of a formal arrest and in my 
opinion there is a difference between th** 
two Turning to the facts of the present 
case the learned Assistant Government 
Pleader sought to rely on the statement 
of accused No 2 In answer to questions^ 
put to him Under Section 242 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code in the course of 
which he has said that when the police 
party the panchas and the accu_ed per- 
sons came to Bombay from somewhere 
near Bassem on the mormng of the 22nd 
of March 1965 and when they were n»ar 
Bhendi Bazar accused Ko 2 told the 
driver to allow him to get doOTi but the 
driver told him that he would go ahead 
and would come there again and that 
later on he stopped the car near Church- 
gate In front of the excise office In my 
opimon. that does not however show that 
the accused persons would have been 
allowed by the excise officer to get dowir 
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from the car, if they had wanted to do so, 
v/hatever the driver may have told them. 
The very fact that three excise officers, 
including the Assistant Collector, made it 
a point to accompany the accused per- 
sons in their car whilst the rest of the 
police party and the panchas proceeded 
in the other car on their way back to 
Bombay, shows that there was some sort 
of surveillance or restriction on the 
movements of the accused persons ever 
since the time that they were apprehend- 
ed near Bassem at 2 a m. on the mght of 
2lst March 1965. In view of the fact that 
it has been held that customs officers are 
persons in authority within the terms of 
Section 24 of the Evidence Act (66 Bom. 
LR 482 at p. 484) = (AIR 1965 SC 481 at 
p. 483). there can be little doubt that ex- 
cise officers would also be persons in 
authority wdthin the terms of that sec- 
tion. It has also been laid down by the 
Supreme Court that the expression 
"accused persons” in Section 24 includes 
a person who subsequently becomes an 
accused, and that he need not have been 
accused of an offence when he made the 
confession in question (AIR 1960 S C. 
1125 para 7). It must be noted that the 
expression "in custody” is not to be 
found in Section 24 of the Evidence Act, 
and the question as to whether an accus- 
ed person was in custody at the time of 
making a confession arises only for the 
purpose of finding out whether that con- 
fession "appears to the court to have been 
caused by inducement, threat or promise” 
within the terms of that section. Confes- 
sions m.ade during the time that an accus- 
ed person was in illegal custody, or in 
the custody of the police, or has been 
under arrest and custody for a prolonged 
period of time have, no doubt, been ex- 
cluded by courts on the ground that they 
did not appear to have been made volun- 
tarily. but the custody in ail those cases 
was complete custody from which it ap- 
peared to the court that the confession 
could not be voluntary. If the Allahabad 
High Court intended to lay dowm any- 
thing more in Madar's case, 1885 All 
W.N. 59 (FB), I do not agree vnth the 
same. In my opinion, however, the mere 
fact that there may be some restriction 
on the movements of the accused, or the 
accused person may be under some sort 
of surveillance at the time when he 
makes a confession, would not ipso facto 
idtiate the confession as being involun- 
tary. To draw such a conclusion would, 
in my opinion, be to make no more than 
a conjecture. Reference may be made in 
this connection to an old decision of this 
Court in the case of Queen Empress v. 
Basvanta, (1900) ILR 25 Bom 168 in 
which it has been held that the use of the 
word "appears” in section 25 of the Ew- 
dence Act indicates a lesser degree of pro- 
bability than would be necessary if 


"proof” had been required, but, even so, 
the court observed (at p. 1172) as fol- 
lows- — 

"Still although we think that very pro- 
bably a confession may be rejected on. 
well-grounded conjecture, there must be 
something before the Court on which such 
conjecture can rest”. 

The same view now has been taken by 
the highest court in the case of Pyare Lai 
v. State of Rajasthan, AIR 1963 S.C. 1094, 
para 4, in which, after referrmg to the 
use of the word "appears” in Section 24 1 
of the Evidence Act it has been stated as|i 
follows: — 

"But under S. 24 of the Evidence Act 
such a stringent rule is waived but a 
lesser degree of assurance is laid down as 
the criterion. The standard of a prudent 
man is not completely displaced, but the 
stringent rule of proof is relaxed. Even 
so, the laxity of proof permitted does not 
warrant a court’s opinion based on pure 
surmise, A pnma facie opimon based on 
evidence and circumstances may be 
adopted as the standard laid down. Te 
put it in other words, on the evidence 
and the circumstances in a particular 
case it may appear to the court that there 
was a threat, inducement or promise,, 
though the said fact is not strictly prov- 
ed. This deviation from the strict stand- 
ards of proof has been designedly accept- 
ed by the Legislature wth a view to 
exclude forc^ or induced confessions 
which sometimes are extorted and put in: 
when there is a lack of direct evidence. 
It is not possible or advisable to lay down 
an inflexible standard for guidance of 
courts, for in the ultimate analysis it is 
the court which is called upon to exclude 
a confession by holding in the circum- 
stances of a particular case that the con- 
fession was not made voluntarily”. 

I must, therefore, proceed to consider 
whether there is anything in the evidence, 
or the circumstances in the case before, 
us to show that the confessions of the 
two accused were obtained by any induce- 
ment, threat or promise within the terms^ 
of Section 24 of the Ewdence Act It mayf 
be mentioned that there is no suggestion,! 
and indeed, that has not been argued by 
Mr Jethmalani at all, that there was any 
inducement or promise given to_ the 
accused persons at the time of obtaining 
their confessions which would wtiate the 
same. Mr. Jethmalani has however con- 
tended that the fact that the_ accused 
persons were in custody at the time when 
their confessions were taken amounted to 
the use of some sort of threat in obtain- 
mg their confessions In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that the first accusea 
has in his statement under Section 342 
of the Code of Criminal procedure saia 
that his signature to the statement was 
obtained by threat and by force saying 
that he would otherwise be beaten, but 
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-that IS the first time that he has come 
out OTth the storv of his statement ha^ 
ina been obtained bv threat No such 
suscestion has been made to Superinten- 
•dent Robb m the course of cross-examina- 
tion Indeed the cross-examination ot 
Superintendent Robb shows that the caW 
that was sought to be made out on beball 
of the 1st accused was an entirely diffe- 
rent one VIZ that two statewenis of nis 
■were recorded and that what was being 
produced was not the original statement 
of the 1st accused 


That was also the case that was sought 
■to be made out in the cross-examination 
of Superintendent Robb as far as the 
2nd accused was concerned It may be 
mentioned that the 2nd accused has m 
his statement made under Section 342 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure tahen a 
totallv different line from that which was 
adopted on his behalf in the course of 
cross-examination of faupenntendent 
Robb He has first stated that he did not 
give a statement at all and that Superin 
•lend^nt Robb may have written anything 
he pleased but has then proceeded to 
say that he wrote and sign^ as Supenn- 
tendent Robb stated There is therefore 
not even a suggestion of a threat contain- 
ed in that statement which accused No 2 
has made under Sec 342 of the Crirmnal 
Procedure Code Even as far as accused 
^o 1 is concerned since no such case was 
put to Superintendent Robb in the course 
of cross-eyamination m my opimon 
there Is nothing in the evidence to lead 
us to the conclusion that any threat 
appears to have been used in procuring 
the confession of the 1st accused and I 
decline to come to such a conclusion 
merely on v hat he has said m his state- 
ment A mere bald assertion of that 
nature by him cannot be accepted as true 
without more (AIR 1954 SC 462 pira 8) 
Under the circumstances the first and the 
mam contention ol Mr Jethmalanj that 
the confessions in auestion are involun- 
tary and are therefore hit by the provi- 
-sions of Section 24 of the Evidence Act 
and should be excluded from considera- 
tion must be rejected 
5 The next contention of Mr jeth- 
malani that the confessions of the accused 
persons in this case cannot b“ true must 
also be rejected It Is true that the con- 
feo ion of the 1st accused is recorded in 
a manner which is somewhat incoherent 
in so far as it states that what ^ey set 
QJt to bring from Bassem were spare 
parts and then abruptly states in the 
course of the narrative which follows 
that the accused got down from the car 
went down the road and contacted the 
fishermen and ascertained that the> had 
brought gold but the mere fact that the 
confession is somewhat inartistically re- 
co’^ded cannot lead to the conclusion that 
-t IS not true Mr Jethmalam has also 


commented on the fact that according to 
him there is a discrepancy between the 
respective versions given bv the 1st accus- 
ed and by the 2nd accused in regard to 
the circumstances in which theV got 
acquainted with each other The first 
accused has in his confession (Ex 17) said 
that about a month prior to the date of 
that confession he had been to the New 
Foshan Talhies on Faulkland Road to see 
a picture and that he got acquainted with 
accused No 2 who was sitting by his 
side and during the course of casual talk 
he came to know that accused No 2 was 
a person who could arrange to provide 
motor cars on hire and that he showed 
him his house which was in the vicinity 
of the said cinema theatre He has stated 
that thereafter they used to meet each 
other The 2nd accused has in his confes- 
sion (Ex 18) said that the 1st accused 
was staying m a hotel at Dadar but used 
to come daily to Opera Hou^c to pur- 
chase motor parts and at times used to 
dine in a hotel named Bilam Hotel near 
Grant Road which was located in the 
Mcimty of the residence of the 2nd accus- 
ed himself that he (the 2nd accused) 
used to go for walks towards the Grant 
Road Hotel daily at night after meals and 
that he used to talk to the 1st accused 
who would come to dine in the said hotel, 
and It was in that way that their ac- 
quaintance developed I do not think 
there is any inconsistency m the versions 
which each of the accused persons has 
given in regard to how he came to know 
the other It may well be that they first 
happened to meet in the New Boshan 
Talkies and got acquainted with each 
other but that their acquaintance deve- 
loped thereafter m the manner stated by 
the 2nd accused in his statement 
Mr Jethmalam has next relied upon 
what he states to be the discrepancy in 
the versions given by the accused persons 
and the versions given by the excise wit- 
nesses in regard to what preasely trans- 
pired at the place W'here the accused were 
first contacted near Bassem on the night 
of 21st March 1965 The Jst accused has 
in his confessional statement (Ex 17) 
stated that after they reached the bridge 
near the Bassem railway crossing at about 
2 am on the 22nd of March 1965 they 
aslcd the dnver to dim the lights and 
hoot the horn that he and the 2nd accuse 
ed then got down from the car and told 
the driver to proceed a bit ahead and 
turn the car and come back where they 
had got down that the car accordingly 
went ahead and turned back to the place 
where they were waiting and that m the 
memtime he and the 2nd accused had 
gone dovm the road and contacted fisher- 
men and ascertained that they had 
brought the gold He preceded to state 
that he told the driver to get down from 
the car and to keep the engine running 
and the four packages containing gold 
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%vere then placed in the dicky of the car, 
and they got in and started, but were 
intercepted by the excise officers as soon 
as they started. The 2nd accused has in 
his statement given almost exactly the 
same version. Superintendent Wagh has 
in his evidence no doubt stated that the 
■car in.wliich the accused were travelling 
halted after going off the road, that they 
waited for a while to watch the move- 
ments of that car, and that for 10 or 15 
minutes they did not "mark or notice any 
movement” and they then started going 
towards the bridge near which that car 
was halted. The point which Mr. Jeth- 
malani sought to make was that Superm- 
tendent Wagh does not speak in his e\n- 
dence of having seen the accused persons 
getting down from the car, or of the gold 
being loaded into the dicky of the car. as 
the accused persons have said in their 
confessions. 

In this connection, it must, however, 
be pointed out that the excise party was 
about 4 or 41 furlongs away from the 
place where the car of the accused had 
halted and the lights having been put off, 
it may well be that the excise officers 
could not see the precise movements of 
the occupants of the car or the loading 
of the gold into its dicky in darkness at 
that hour of the mght Mr. Jethmalani 
has also commented on the fact that 
Inspector Surti has not only not men- 
tioned the getting down of the accused 
persons from their car or loading of the 
gold into the dicky of the car, but has 
not even mentioned that they were, for 
10 or 15 minutes, watching the move- 
ments of the car of the accused, I do not 
think that the mere omission to state this 
little detail should affect the credibility 
of the evidence given by ivitness Wagh 
or witness Surti or the truth of the con- 
fessions made by the accused persons 
In my opinion, there is no substance in 
the contention of Mr. Jethmalani that 
there is material, either intrinsic in the 
confessions themselves or extrinsic in the 
ewdence in this case, to show that the 
confessions in question are not true. 

6. The last contention of Mr Jeth- 
malam is that there is no corroboration 
in regard to the only important point in 
this case viz , as to whether the posses- 
sion of gold by the accused was conscious 
possession. As far as the extra-] udicial 
confessions of the accused are concerned, 
it is true that it is prudent to require 
corroboration in the case of a retracted 
confession (AIR 1957 S C. 637 at p 643 
and AIR 1959 SC. 18 para 8), the latter 
of which deals expressly vnth an extra- 
judicial confession. There is, in my opi- 
nion. hoivever, abundant corroboration of 
the confessions (Exs. 17 and 18) made by 
the accused persons which have been re- 
corded by Superintendent Robb under 
Section 108 of the Customs Act, 1962. 


First and foremost, there is the evidence 
that when the accused persons were con- 
fronted by the excise party and were 
questioned as soon as they were inter- 
cepted as to why they had come there, 
they remained silent for some time, but 
then accused No 2 admitted that they 
had gold in the dicky of the car. That 
the excise party would question the 
accused persons as to why they had come 
there is quite natural and, m fact, the 
1st accused has expressly admitted as 
correct the question put to him in regard 
to the evidence of Superintendent Wagh 
that he had asked them why they had 
come there that night and what was in 
the car, and that they did not initially 
give any reply. It may. however, ba 
mentioned that the 2nd accused has in 
his statement demed that Wagh put any 
question to him, a statement which I 
decline to beheve as it is inconceivable 
that a raidmg party would not confronfi 
the persons ivith whom they had concern 
with that question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The 1st accused has no doubt said 
that he did not know whether accused 
No 2 had admitted that there was gold 
in the dicky of the car, when he was 
questioned under Section 342 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, but in his confes- 
sional statement (Ex 17) he has stated 
that when the excise party questioned 
them, they gave the correct answer and 
said that there was gold in their car as, 
realising that their game was up, they 
thought they should give a correct 
answer Apart from the express admis- 
sion made by the 2nd accused at the spot 
that they were carrying gold which can- 
not be used against the 1st accused, as 
far as the 1st accused is concerned, ha 
has admitted that he kept quiet when ha 
was questioned by Superintendent Wagh 
about his movements and in regard to 
what was in the car. That by itself, and 
the absence of a statement expressing his 
ignorance in regard to the contents of the 
car or explaining his movements, would 
show that he knew that there was gold 
in the car. There are other facts and 
circumstances proved by the evidence 
which also show that the accused persons 
knew that they were carrying gold in 
their car In addition to the fact that gold 
was actually found in the car and the 
accused persons were also found in the 
same car, _ the movements of the car at 
dead of night lurking from one place to 
the other, as disdosed by the evidence, 
are themselves sufficient to show consci- 
ousness on the part of those occupants 
in regard to what it contained. Mr. Jeth- 
malani has, however, strongly commented 
on the fact that the driver of the car 
Bapu who, it is admitted m the evidenca 
of panch -^wtness Kane as well as Inspec- 
tor Surti and Superintendent Robb, 
actually present in the course of the trial 
in the lower court, has not been called. 
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He has asked the court to draw an infer- 
ence in the manner stated m Illustration 
(g) to Section 114 of the Evidence Act 
by reason of the fact that the said driver 
has not been examined by the prosecu- 
tion as a witness It can certainly not be 
doubted that the driver Bapu would have 
been m a position to throw light on the 
circumstances m which he was engaged 
and perhaps also the circumstances m 
which the Sold came to be loaded into the 
ear It is however not obligatory on a 
court to draw a presumption of adverse 
Inference under Section 114 of the Evi- 
dence Act the illustrations to which 
themselves show that the court must 
have regard to the facts and circumstan- 
ces of the ease No question seems 
to have been raised in the course of the 
trial whilst the evidence was being led 
as to why the driver was not being called 
as a witness by the prosecution. The 
record shows that a purshis was filed on 
behalf of the prosecution on 21st March 
liS66 stating that the prosecution did not 
propose to lead any further evidence 
and not only is there nothing else on 
record to show by way of cross-examina- 
tion why the dmer was not examined 
but no objection appears to have been 
raised on behalf of the accused persons 
when that purshis was filed suggesting 
that the driver should be called or that 
he was required by them for cross-exami- 
nation. In a similar situation the Privy 
Council in the case of Banwan Lai v 
Mahesh 45 Ind App 284 at pp 287-288— 
(AIP 1918 PC 118 at pp 119-120) decbn- 
ed to draw an adverse inference when 
no question had been raised at the trial 
as to the absence of the mother of the 
plaintiff in a civil smt for the recovery ot 
certain property The Pnvy Council ob- 
served in that case that if any point had 
been made about her absence it was quite 
possible that an explanation might have 
been offered for not calling her as a wit- 
ness In fhe absence of the prosecution 
bemg given an opportumty to explain 
why the dnver Bapu whose staternenl 
had admittedly been recorded by Superin- 
tendent Robb even before the confessional 
statements of accused Nos 1 and 2 were 
recorded by him, was not called in the 
exercise of my discretion. I decline to 
draw an adverse inference against the 
prosecution on that account under S 114 
of the Evidence Act as Mr Jethmalam 
has urged upon the court In view of the 
facts and circumstances proved by the 
evidence to which I have lUst referred 
I hold that there is abundant corrobora- 
tion for the retracted extra-judicial con- 
fessions of the accused persons (Exs 17 
and 18) in the present case and the trial 
court V as right in relying upon those 
confessions which taken with the other 
evidence in the case establish the guilt 
•f accused Nos 1 and 2 beyond reasonable 


doubt In regard to the offences of which 
they have been found guilty 
i In the result this appeal must be 
dismissed and the conviction of both the 
accused as well as the sentences passed 
upon them by the lower court confirmed. 
The accused to surrender to bail within 
two weeks 

8 KAMAT, J I agree and have no- 
thing to add 

Appeal dismissed 
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Buoyanand Patnaik Accused Petitioner 
V Mrs K A A Brinnand Complainant- 
Opposite Party 

Criminal Revn Case No 466 of 1968 
D/- 8-8 1969 

(A) Criminal P C (1898), Ch XV, 
S 177 — Scone — Offence under S 406 
1 I* C — Where neither entrustment 
nor conversion has taken place within the 
territorial junsdiction of the Court w'here 
complaint IS lodged, the Court has o» 
Jurisdiction to proceed with complaint 

Section 177 of the Criminal P C ap- 
parcnily adopts the Common Law of Eng 
land that all crimes are local and Jush- 
aable only by the local courts within 
whose iunsdiction they are committed. 
The venue of enquiry or trial of a ease 
is primarily to be determined by the 
averments contained In tne complaint or 
charge-sheet and unless the facts there 
are positively disproved ordinarily the 
Court where the charge-sheet or com 
plaint Is filed has to proceed with it ex 
cept where action has to be taken under 
Section 202 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code In case of a complaint under Sec- 
Wtm kXib 1 L where neither the 
entrustment nor conversion has taken 
place within the terntonal jurisdiction of 
the Court where the complaint is lodged 
the court has no jurisdiction and the pro 
ceedmgs instituted there are bad in law 
and without jurisdiction AIR 1957 SC 196 
Foil AIR 1955 Cal 498 & AIR 1949 PC 
264 & (1B93) ILR 25 Cal 20 (PC) & AIR 
1917 Cal 137 (FB) & (1855) 7 Cox CC 158 & 
AIR 1942 Cal 575 & AIR 1925 Cal 613 & 
AIR 19'’1 Cal 528 & AIR 1931 Cal 521 & 
AIR 1922 Cal 46(1) & AIR 1934 Cal 392 & 
AIR 1921 All 12 (FB) AIR 1952 Mad 158 
& AIR 1930 Bom 499 (FB) Re] on 

(Para 5) 

(B) Criminal P C (1898) S 177 — 
Objection to jurisdiction — Complaint 
case — - Objection can be taken after fram 
ing of charge 
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When the attention of the court is call- 
ed to an lUegahty regarding absence of 
3 Urisdiction at a very early stage, it would 
not be fair to the accused not to obviate 
the prejudice that may have been caused 
thereby, by appropriate orders, at that 
Etage but to leave him to the ultimate 
remedy of waiting till the conclusion of 
the trial and of discharging somewhat 
difficult burden under Sec 537, Cr. P. C. 
of making out that such an error has 
in fact' occasioned a failure of justice 
AIR 1955 SC 196 Foil. (Para 5) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 120B and 109 
— Conspiracy and abetment — OfEences 
are distinct. 

Offences created by Sections 109 and 
J120B I P. C. are quite distinct There is 
no analogy between Section 120B and sec- 
tion 109 I. P. C. There may be an ele- 
ment of abetment in a conspiracy but 
conspiracy is something more than an 
abetment Conspiracy to commit an offence 
is itself an offence and a person can be 
separately charged with in respect to such 
conspiracy. AIR 1961 SC 1241 Rel on. 

(Para 5) 
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Ajit Kumar Dutt, Milan Kumar Baner- 
jee, Amiya_ Kumar Mukherjee, Birendra. 
Nath Banerjee, for Petitioner, J. P. Mitter, 
Promode Ran j an Roy, for Opposite Partyj 
J M. Banerjee, for State. 

ORDER: — This Rule is for setting 
aside an order dated the 24th ApnL 
1968 passed by Sri K J Sengupta, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, holding 
that a pruna facie case was made oufi 
against the accused-petitioner, Sn Bijoya- 
nand Patnayalc, and framing charges 
against hun under Section 406 I P. C. 
on two counts, in case No C/1023 of 1967 
and for quaslung the said proceedings 

2. The facts leading on to the present 
Rule are chequered but can be put in a 
short compass The prosecution case 
brings to light an unfortunate case of a 
1 1 iendship foundering on two airships, 
if.e bone of contention between the two 
Pul ties, both of whom are respectable and 
were erstwhile friends, is two aircrafts 
VIZ VT-CRA & VT-CXR, which origin- 
ally belonged to M/s. Indamer and Com- 
pany (P) Limited, Customs House Road, 
Bombay. The prosecution case inter alia 
is that Capt Bnnnand (P. W. 4) the 
husband of the present complainant, Mrs. 
K A. A. Brinnand (P. W. 1), purchased 
the abovementioned two aircrafts on the 
basis of an agreement of hire-purchase 
(Ext 4). entered into on the 26th Octo- 
ber. 1954 for a sum of Rs 3,42,300/- 
payable in instalments. It was agreed 
that on payment of the abovementioned 
amount in full, Capt Brinnand will be- 
come the absolute owner of the aircrafts. 
The final payment was made on the 6th 
August, 1965 with the sum of Rs 20,000/- 
which was the amount then due, to M/s. 
Indamer and Company (P) Ltd through 
one of its directors, Mr. J P Koszarek 
as per Ext. 6 Capt. Brinnand however 
having no operating licence or perraif 
standing in his name for operating the 
aircrafts purchased by him as per the 
terms of the deed of agreement mention- 
ed above, another agreement was entered 
into between him and M/s Indamer and 
Company (P) Limited on the basis of a 
letter (Ext 7), whereby the latter com- 
pany allowed its chartered permit to be 
used by Capt Brinnand on payment of 
a licence fee of Rs 20,000 per year. The 
prosecution case further is that in the 
absence of an operating licence, the 
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ownership of the two aircrafts also could 
not be changed from the name of M/s 
Indamer and Co (P) Limited to Capt 
Bnnnands name in the certificate of 
registration kept in the Civil Aviation 
Department Govt of India The licence 
of M/s Indamer and Company (PI Lrnnt^ 
in the meanwhile was cancelled by the 
authorities because of some irregulanlies 
in the working of the said company and 
Capt Bnnnand out of his anyious con 
sideration that the two aircraft- purchas 
ed by bun did not remain idle came into 
contact with Shri Biioyanand Pattanayak 
for making arrangement for the operation 
thereof on the strength of the operating 
licence or riermit for non scheduled flight 
of the aircrafts standing m the name of 
the Kalmga Air Lines whereof Sn Patta 
nayak was the proprietor An agreement 
(Ext 11) accordingly was executed on the 
list March 1958 between Sri Pattanayal 
and Capt Bnnnand on certain terms 
whereby Sn Pattana\ak allowed Capt 
Bnnnand to use the operating licence 
standing in the name of the Kalmga Air 
Lines without taking any profit as the 
said licenses were remaining idle As the 
two aircrafts stood in the name of M's 
Indamer and Company (PI Limited m the 
register of the Civil Aviation Department 
Capt Bnnnand made arrangements to 
transfer the same to the Kalmga Air 
Lines (P) Limited which in the mean- 
while had come into exigence M/s 
Indamer and Co (P) Limited agreed 


to allow the Kalmga Air Lines (P) Ltd 
on the basis of an agreement (Cxt 12) 
dated the 1st March 19aS to use six of their 
aircrafts including VT-CXR With regard 
to the aircraft VT C\R it was agreed 
that the Kalmga Air Lines (P) Limited 
would rot have to pay anything for its 
user On the same date M/s Indamer and 
Company (PI Limited wrote a letter to 
M/s Kalmga Air Lines (Fl Limited cx 
pressing their willingness to sell the 
Dal Ota aircraft VT-CRA for Rs 40 000 
No consideration however was passed in 
the alleged sale of the said Dakota air 
craft VT-CRA as would be borne out 
b> Lxts 13 and 34 and it was merely a 
paper transaction. In order to produce the 
aircraft before the Director of Civil Avia- 
tion at New Delhi for the transference of 
the name of the owner in resnect of the 
same the documents were required for 
allowing the party to use the operating 
licence or pi’rmit which stood in the name 
of the Kalingi Air Lines subsequently 
changed to Kalmga Air Lines (P) Limited 
In course of tim*» on the 12th April l‘>60 
Capt Bnnnand was authorised to deal 
with all matters belonging to the Kalmga 
Air Lines (P) Limited as is evident from 
a resolution (Bxt 15) passed at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the said com- 
pany Ext 17 IS an agreement dated the 


23rd May 1960 between M/s Indamer and 
Company (P) Limittd on the one hand 
and M/s Kalmga Air Lines (P) Limited 
represented by Capt Bnnnand on the 
other described as the hirer and it shows 
that three aircrafts belonging to M/s 
Ipdamer and Company (P) Limited were 
lent to the Kalmga Air Lines (P) Limit 
ed for their use and that the hire charges 
of tho^ three aircrafts being \TDGR 
VT DGX and VT-DFJ were fixed at 
a ®um of Rs 12 37 500 for three 
years This was also described by 
the prosecution to be a paper Iran 
sjctlon Capt Bnnnand worked m 
the Kalmga Air Lines (P) Limited upto 
10th August 1967 and thereafter cut off 
all connections with the 'aid organi 
sation and called upon Sn Pattana\ak to 
return back his iircraits VT-CRA and VT- 
CXR which were entrusted with him On 
Sn Pattanayak s refusal to do the same 
the petitioner filed a petition of complaint 
before the learned Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Calcutta on the 17th Apnl 
19G7 against the two accused persons viz 
Mr J P Koszarek and Sn Bijevanand 
Pattanayak under Section 406 I P C 
The complainant was examined by the 
learned Chief presidency Magistrate Cal 
culta on the I7th April 1967 and the ca'e 
was sent for judicial enquiry by Sn A- 
S'^ngupta Presidency Magistrate 5tb 
Court Calcutta fixing 1-6-67 for report 
The learned enquiring Magi trate there- 
after recorded evidence and ultimately 
sybmiUed a report holding that there was 
a pnma facie case under Section 406 
1 P C against the accusc^^ No 2 Sn 
Bijoyanand Pattanayak. The learned 
Chief Presidency Magistrate Calcutta 
thereupon by his order dated the 7lh 
June 1967 issued process against Sri 
Bejoyanand Pattanayak under Section 
40b 1 P C 9 witnesses thereafter were 
examined on behalf of the prosecution to 
unfold the occurrence and several docu- 
ments were proved both on behalf of the 
prosecution and the defence and as a 
result of the tnal the learned Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrate by his order dated the 
24th April 1963 held that a pnma facie 
case was made out for framing charges 
against ihe accused petitioner and he ac 
cordirgly framed against him charges 
under S 406 1 P C on two counts but he 
rejected however the pra>er made on be- 
halfof thecomplainant for is,.uing process 
agam„t the co accused Mr Koszarek on 
the ground of a purported conspiracy be- 
tween the tiio accused for a criminal 
breach of trust in respect of the two air- 
crafts The said order has been impugn 
ed and forms the subject matter of the 
JMTPSen* Rule 

3 Mr Ajit Kumar Dult Advocate 
(with Mr Milan Kumar Banorjee Bams 
tcr-at law Mr Amiya Kumar Mukher- 
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5ee, Advocate and Mr. Birendra Nath 
Banerjee, Advocate) appearing on behalf 
of the accused-petitioner Sri Biioyanand 
Pattanayak in support of the Rule, has 
made an eight-fold submission The first 
contention of Mr. Dutt relates to 3 urisdic- 
tion and goes to the very root of the 
case. Mr. Dutt submitted that neither en- 
trustment nor conversion having taken 
place within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the learned Chief Presidency Magistrate’s 
Court, the present proceedmgs are bad in 
law and ivithout lurisdiction and as such 
should be quashed The second contention 
of Mr. Dutt relates to procedure and is 
that an erroneous view of Section 254 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure having 
been taken, the resultant proceedings are 
bad and repugnant The third contention 
of Mr. Dutt IS about the inordinate delay 
in lodging the present complaint, ten 
years after the incident and six years 
after the civil smt The fourth point 
urged by Mr. Dutt relates to the merits. 
Mr. Dutt has submitted in this context 
that the petition of complaint does not 
disclose any criminal offence, far less 
oifence under Section 406 I P. C. No en- 
trustment within the meaning of Section 
405 I. P C has been alleged in the peti- 
tion of complaint and there is also no 
ayerment regarding the delivery of the 
aircrafts in Calcutta or of conversion 
thereof, in the said place The fifth con- 
tention of Mr Dutt is that the charge of 
criminal breach of trust is not sustainable 
on the evidence on record and in this 
context he referred to the evidence of 
P. Ws 1 and 4 as also the averments made 
in the petition of complaint Mr. Dutt’s 
sixth submission relates to the pendency 
of the civil suit and its effect upon the 
present criminal proceedings. He contend- 
ed that at best the dispute is one of civil 
nature and should properly be determined 
in a different forum. Mr. Dutt next con- 
tended that the petition of complaint 
being based upon a suppression of mate- 
rial facts and the processes having been 
issued on the said basis, the present pro- 
ceedings are not maintainable in law. The 
eighth and the last submission of Mr. Dutt 
is that neither the complainant nor her 
husband is the competent person to insti- 
tute the present criminal proceedmgs in- 
asmuch as, amongst others, the husband, 
Capt Biinnand is not even the register- 
ed owner of the two aircrafts In this 
context Mr. Dutt referred to Sections 5 
and 33 of the Indian Aircrafts Rules, 1937. 
Mr J P. Mitter. Counsel (with Mr. Pro- 
mode Ranian Roy, Advocate^ appearing 
on behalf of the complainant-opposite 
partj', Mrs K A. A. Brinnand, contended 
In the first instance that the first point 
in the nature of a preliminary objection 
raised by Mr. Dutt as to the jurisihction 
is more technical than real and is not 
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warranted upon ultimate analysis In viev/ 
of the averments made in the petition oP 
complaint as also the statements made in 
the evidence the proceedmgs are quite- 
competent and withm jurisdiction. Mr. 
Mitter submitted in this connection that 
neitlier the entrustment nor the conver- 
sion as alleged, having taken place outside- 
the territorial j’urisdiction of the learned’ 
Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court, 
there is no bar m law to the maintam- 
abihty of the present proceedings in the 
said court Mr. Mitter next contended that 
there is no defect in procedure as alleged 
or at all and that there has been no non- 
conformance to the^ provisions of Section 
254 of the Code o'f Crunmal Procedure. 
The learned Magistrate has not overlooked’, 
the statements made by the prosecution, 
witnesses in cross-examination in fram- 
ing the charges and the same would be 
evident from the findings arrived at in 
the judgment itself. Mr Mitter’s third’ 
submission relates to the objection raised 
on behalf of the accused-petitioner to 
the maintainability of the present pro- 
ceedmgs on the ground of inordinate de- 
lay He submitted that the said delay is 
not for a period of ten years as alleged' 
and that it is due to an attempt to settle 
the matter in dispute because of the 
friendship that existed originally between 
the two parties In this context, he fur- 
ther urged that there being no limitation 
to the institution of a criminal proceed- 
mgs, the delay alleged is not in any wav 
fatal to the same Mr. Mitter’s fourth 
contention is that the submissions made 
by Mr Dutt relating to the merits of the 
case are premature and that the state- 
ments made in the petition of com- 
plamt dft disclose a criminal offence 
while the evidence adduced by the 
material prosecution witnesses does 
make out the offence of criminal 
breach of trust as charged Mr Mitter 
submitted in this context that both en- 
trustment and dishonest conversion have 
been proved by cogent e’vidence as having 
taken place withm the j’urisdiction of the- 
court of the learned Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Calcutta In this context for 
establishing entrustment, Mr Mitter 
referred to Exts 9, 11, 12, 13, 17. 18. 21. 
22, 27 and 38 as also to the evidence of" 
P. Ws 4 and 9. As to the sixth submis- 
sion of Mr. Dutt regarding the effect of 
the civil suit on the present criminal pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Mitter submitted that both 
the accused are not parties thereto and 
the relief prayed for is also different In- 
any event, it was contended, that there 
is no bar in law to such an institution. 
Mr. Mitter next contended that there 
has been no suppression of material facts 
by the complainant either in the petition 
of complaint or m the evidence, as alleged 
or at all and that the complainant had 
been merely trying her utmost to estab— 
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iish the lawful claim of her husband and 
•that the resultant nroceedincs are but an 
aggrieved person’s odyssey in quest of 
lus nghts Mr Mitter lastly contended 
that the objection raised by Mr Dutt to 
the locus standi of the present complain 
nnt or her husband to institute the cn- 
*mnal proceedings is clearly unlound^ 
inasmuch as the evidence on record would 
^stabbsh that Capt Bnnnand is the 
owner of the two aircrafts To prove 
"the same Ifr Mitter referred to the evi 
-dence of P Ws 1 4 and 6 and also exhi- 
bits 4 5 5/1 6 7 18 31 and 32 Mr 
Mitter in this context referred also to 
the provisions of Sections 19 and 33 of the 
Sale of Goods Act and certain circum 
stances wherefrom the hnowledge of the 
accused regarding the ownership of Capt 
Bnnnand might reasonably be Inferred 
Besides meeting the points raised by Mr 
Butt as abo\e Mr Mitter also made a 
broad submission that the quashing of 
^ cnminal proceeding is an extraordinary 
procedure and should not be resorted to 
in the facts and circumstances obtaining 
in the present case In this context Mr 
Muter further urged that the claims of 
a£gneved persons may not be scotched 
on technical grounds at an early stage 
instead of being determined by a full- 
iledged trial 

4 Mr J M Banerjee Advocate ap 
peanng on behalf of the State opposed 
*the Rule and broadly adopted the submis- 
sions made on behalf of the complainant 
•opposite party by Mr J P Mitter He 
a*so made some further submissions. On 
■the question of jurisdiction Mr Banerjee 
submitted that the evidence on the record 
•«.tablishes the factum of entrustmenl 
Within the juri'diction of the court of the 
learned Chief Presidency Magistrate Cal- 
cutta and even if no conversion could be 
proved within the said juiisdicUon it 
will not render the ultimate proceedings 
taking place there under Section 406 
I P C to be bad and without junsdic 
•tion Mr Banerjee m this context further 
Contended that even If such junsdictfon 
-Was not established in the petition of 
complaint, the objection to the same is 
■fiierelv academic at this stage when the 
Prosecution has led matenal evidence, 
■both oral and documentary establishing 
such iunsdiction. On the point of delay 
'Mr Banerjee contended that there is no 
bar in limine to the institution of a en- 
•minal proceeding because of any purport- 
-ed limitation and even if there wras any 
soch delay it is for the learned trying 
T-Iagistrate to determine the same Mr 
"Banerjee finally contended that no case 
"has been made out on behalf of the de 
■fence either under Section 253(1) or 
■under Section 253(2) of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure and that even if the 
ipetition of complaint disclosed no offence 


as alleged or at all now that evidence 
has been taken the said objection is un 
warranted and untenable and the domin- 
ant consideration should be whether such 
evidence has made out the charges fram 
ed In reply Mr Mitter further contend- 
ed that the evidence on record establishes 
the offence of conspiracy between Sri 
Bejoyanand Pattanayak and Mr J P 
Koszarek and if the same be taken into 
Consideration the present proceedings 
wnll not be bad for absence of jurisdic- 
tion and will certainly be maintainable in 
the court of the learned Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Calcutta Mr Dutt however, 
contended in the first place that not 
only was this point taken either in tha 
court below or even in the arguments ad 
vanced in this court before now but also 
the same is wholly untenable on merits 
and unwarranted by any procedure enjoin- 
ed by law The steps of Mr Dutts rea 
soning in this context are inter aha that 
even regarding Mr Koszarek no abet- 
ment was alleged in the petition of com 
plaint and also no conspiracy that the 
element of any conspiracy is non est in 
the present case and is even ruled out by 
the materials on the record that Sn B 
Pattanajak was discharged of the charge 
under Section 406/114 I P C and has 
not even been impleaded m the other 
Rule being Criminal Revision Case No 
508 of 1968 pending against Mr Koszareki 
that there will be apparently legal diffi- 
culties because at this stage no trial Is 
possible in this case also on the charge 
under Section 120B I P C of Mr Kos- 
zarek alone or along wnth Sn Pattanay^j 
that at this stage when no charge was 
framed against Mr Koszarek he cannot 
be tried under Section 120B/40B 1 P C. 
along with bri Pattanayak in the same 
case unless and until everything Is wash 
ed out including the present charges 
framed and that even If any charge 
could be deemed to be tenable against Mr 
Koszarek either under Section 406/114 
I P C or under Section 120B/406 I P 
C he cannot be tried along with Sri 
Pattanayak in this case excepting in » 
new trial 

5 Having heard the learned counsel 
appearing on behalf of the respective 
parties and on going through the evi- 
dence oral and documentary which 1 
have been taken through I will take up 
for determination In the first Instance, 
the point raised on behalf of the accused 
petitioner relating to jurisdiction, as U 
goes to the very root of the case Juris- 
diction is the very foundation of the easel 
It IS the plinth whereupon rests the en 
tire superstructure of the proceedings. 
Any order passed m a case vitnted by 
the absence of iunsdiction, will be a nul 
Hty As their Lordships of the Judidal 
Committee held In the case of VusofalU 
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Mulla Noorbhoy v. King, ,76 Ind App 158 
— (AIR 1949 PC 264) that even an order 
of acquittal passed in a case without 
jurisdiction would not be binding even if 
it is not appealed against and set aside. 
Sir John Beaumont delivering the judg- 
ment of the Judiaal Committee observed 
that "but if the orders were a nullity 
there was nothing to appeal against". 
Chapter XV of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure deals with the jurisdiction of the 
crimmal courts m enqmnes and trials. 
Section 177 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure apparently adopts the Common 
Law of England that all crimes are local 
and justiciable only by the local courts 
within whose jurisdiction they are com- 
mitted The Lord Chancellor. Lord Hals- 
' bury delivering the judgment of the Judi- 
cial Committee m the case of Muhammad 
Yusuf-Ud-Dm v. Queen-Empress. (1898) 
ILR 25 Cal 20 (PC) observed at page 30 
that: "It is important to observe this 
because crime is in its essential nature 
local”. The General Rule of Lex fon as 
contained in Section 177 of the Code of 
Ciiminal Procedure is modified by the 
exceptions or alternatives provided for 
in the following sections under Chapter 
XV of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
In the Full Bench case of Charu Chandra 
Majumdar v. Emperor reported in ILR 
44 Cal 595 = (AIR 1917 Cal 137) (FB). Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee observed at page 621 
that "section 177 formulates the general 
principle that the ordmary place of en- 
-qmry and trial is the court within the 
local lirmts of whose jurisdiction the 
effence is committed . . . Sections 179-84 
embody provisions in the nature of ex- 
ceptions or alternatives to Section 177”. 
For properly appreciating the point rais- 
ed, it will be pertinent to refer to Sec, 
181(2) of the Code of Crimmal Procedure 
which is as follows" '_'The offence may be 
tried by the court within whose jurisdic- 
tion — (i) any part of the property was 
received by the accused, or (u) was re- 
tained by him, or (lii) the ofience was 
committed.” There was at one stage a 
cloud raised over the interpretation of the 
abovementioned provision by the conflict- 
ing decisions of the different High Courts, 
as also of other courts but the same has 
smce been lifted by a series of recent 
decisions and I would refer only to a 
few of those to avoid repetition. The 
starting pomt of one school of thought 
appears to be the case of Reg v. Davison 
and Gordon decided by Baron Alderson 
and Coleridge J. as reported in (1855) 

7 Cox C. C 158 Baron Alderson observed 
therein at pp. 162-163 that "where there 
is no evidence of fraudulent embezzlement 
except the non-accounting the venue mav 
be laid in the place where the non-ac- 
counting occurred, because the jury may 
presume that there the fraudulent misap- 
1970 Cri.LJ.C2. 
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propriation was made, but this cannot 
apply where there is distinct evidence of 
the misappropriation elsewhere”. The 
aforesaid case was discussed at great 
length in a Division Bench decision of 
tins court reported m AIR 1942 Cal 575 
by Mr. Justice Blagden, who ultimately 
observed that the learned Baron "was 
deahng with the Common Law of England 
which at that date almost wholly regu- 
lated English crimmal procedure, and our 
law of procedure is codified ” and that 
"there is no justification for holdmg that 
the English law is the law of Bengal.” I 
agree with the said observations of Mr. 
Justice Blagden and I hold that the above- 
mentioned observations of the Lord 
Baron were made in a different context 
while deahng with the statutory offence 
of embezzlement and that our law of pro- 
cedure bemg codified, the English law on 
the point should not be taken as a prece- 
dent for mterpreting the relevant Indian 
law. There are also some cases of the dif- 
ferent High Courts m India supporting 
this other school that the failure to ren- 
der account at a particular place provides 
an alternative venue for a trial of the 
case therein and to avoid repetition a 
reference may be made to some of these 
cases. In the case of Gunananda Dhone 
V. Lala Santi Prokash Nanley, decided by 
Mr. Justice Suhrawardy and Mr. Justice 
Mukerji and reported in 29 Cal WN 432 
= (AIR 1925 Cal 613) Mr. Justice Muker- 
ji dehvering the judgment of the court 
observed at page 437 that "where the ac- 
cused is under a liabihty to render ac- 
counts at a particular place and fails to 
do so by reason of having committed an 
offence of crimmal breach of trust which 
is alleged agamst him, the Court within 
the local hniits of whose jurisdiction that 
place IS situate, may mquire into and try 
the offence under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 181, sub-section (2), Cr. P. C ”. The 
next case is the case of Paul De Flonder 
V. Emperor reported in 35 Cal WN 809 = 
(AIR 1931 Cal 528) decided by Mr. Jus- 
tice Lort-WiUiams and Mr. Justice S. K. 
Ghose. Mr. Justice Lort-Wilhams dehver- 
ing the judgment of the court approved 
of the decision in the case of G. N._ Pascal 
v. Ifej Kishore Mathur reported in AIR 
1931 Cal 521 and dissented from the deci- 
sions reported m 29 Cal WN 432 and in 
26 Cal WN 175 = (AIR 1922 Cal 46(1)) and 
observed at page 815 of (35 Cal WN)— (at 
page 531 of AIR) that : "If there is no 
evidence to show where the misappro- 
priation was committed other than the 
fact of non-accounting then the venue 
may be laid in the place where the ac- 
cused failed to account, because that is 
where the offence was committed witliin 
the meaning of Section 181 (2) — R. v. 
Davison and Gordon, (1855) 7 Cox C, C, 
158.(6)” 
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The ne'»’t case on the point Is the 
case of Prokash Chandra Sircar v Mohim 
Chand Haidar reported in AIR 1934 Cal 
392 wherein Mr Justice Mukherji and Mr 
Justice S K Chose held that where there 
IS no definite all^ation of irusappropria 
tion having been comnutted in any parti 
cular place in respect of a sum which 
forms the subject-matter of a case but 
the allegation is merely of non account- 
ing in respect of the sum failure to ac- 
count may itself be taken as evidence of 
irtention to misappropriate and the offence 
of misappropriation la deemed to have 
been coTimitted at the place at which the 
accused ought to have rendered the ac- 
counts In the case of Sheo Shankar v 
Mohan Sarup reported in AIR 1921 All 
12 (FB) the Full Bench of the Allahabad 
High Court held that where the duty to 
account was at a certain place and the 
misappropriation is made at another place 
the offence can be tried at the place 
where account was to be given In a more 
recent decision m the case of S Aruna 
chala Goundan v K S Akhilcshwara 
Ayyar reported in AIR 1952 Mad 158 Mr 
Justice Pamaswami held that where the 
charge is of non accounting and there is 
no specific allegation of misappropriation 
in any particular place the venue of the 
trial will be the place where the account- 
ing has got to be done and has not been 
done The view taken m the abovemen 
tioned group of cases has been negatived 
in another group of cases and the posi- 
tion m law as held in the latter group of 
cases 13 now well settled A reference in 
this context may be made to the case of 
In re Jivandas Savchand reported in 
air 1930 Bom 490 (FB) wherein Chief 
Justice Beaumont after considenng the 
various decisions of the dilTerent High 
Courts observed at page 495 that the 
jurisdiction to try an offence of criminal 
nusappropnaPon or cnnunal breach of 
trust IS governed by Section 181 sub-sec 
tion (2) and not by Section 179 
But where the offence is completed at 
ore place the further liability to render 
accounts at another place and failure m 
rendering such false accounts at the 
second place does not confer jurisdiction 
under Section 179 upon the Magistrate at 
the latter place since the offence is al 
ready completed at the former place A 
reference again may be made to the case 
of Daityan Tnpatty v Subodh Chandra 
Chowdhury reported in AIR 1942 Cal 575 
Hr Justice Blagden delivenng the iudg- 
rrenf of the court after considering differ 
ent deasions by the various High Courts 
incluaing the Full Bench decision of the 
Bombav High Court reported In AIR 1930 
Bom 490 fFB) observed at page 577 that 
* neither failure to account for breach of 
contract however dishonest is actually 
and in itself the offence which S 403 
Penal Code defines but merely evidence 


of that offence’ In a latter decision of 
this Court in the case of Debendranath 
Sen V Rajendra Chandra Roy reported 
m AIR 1955 Cal 498 Mr Justice S R 
Dasgupta (as his Lordship then was) and 
Mr Justice MulUck approved of the deci- 
sions by the Bombay Full Bench as also 
by Mr Justice Lodge and Mr Justice 
Blagden of the Calcutta High Court Mr 
Justice S R Dasgupta, delivering the 
judgment of the court observed at pages 
498 493 that on consideration of the 
said provisions of the criminal procedure^ 
It appears to us that the offence of cn 
mlnal misappropriation or criminal breach 
of trust can be inquired into or tned 
by a court within the local limits of 
whose jurisdiction any part of the pro 
perty V as received or retained or the 
offence was committed” 1 respectfully 
agree with the said observations and I 
iiold that an offence of cnnunal breach of 
trust is not tnable at a place where nei- 
ther the factum of entrustment nor the 
positive act of conversion had taken 
place because an offence of cnminal 
breach of trust always consists m an act 
and not m an omisdon. A further refer 
ence in this connection may be made to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the- 
Case of State of Madhya Pradesh v K. 
p Ghiara reported m AIR 1957 SC 106 
It was observed therein by Mr Justice, 
Govinda Menon, delivenng the judgment 
of the court that ' the venue of enquiry 
or tnal of a case like the present is pri \ 
manly to be determined by the averments 
contained in the complalrit or charge 
sheet and unless the facts there are posi- 
tively disproved ordinarily the court 
where the charge-sheet or complaint is 
filed has to proceed with it except where 
action has to be taken under Section 202 
of the Cnnunal Procedure Code ' 1 res 
pectfully agree with the same and I have 
taken into my view the averments made 
in the petition of complaint and the evi 
dwee lot the purpose of the said 
deration I will now proceed to consider 
the further contention raised by Mr J 
p Mitter In reply that in any event in 
view of the evidence on the reco^ ® 
charge of conspiracy to commit the of- 
fence of criminal breach of trusi 
has been made out between the 
present petitioner and the co-accused 
Mr J P Koszarek and as such because 
of the said charge of conspiracy the 
jurisdiction for trymg the case wnll be 
before the learned Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Calcutta I find hoi.re\er or 
ultimate analysis that the said contentior 
is not tenable and the reasons for the 
same can be catalogued hereunder In 
the first instance it will appear from the 
petition of complaint that the charge 
against the petitiontr Sri B Pattanavak 
Is only under the substantive offi^nce of 
Sec 406 I P C and no conspiracy 
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alleged so far as he is concerned. The 
allegation of conspiracy in paragraph 
9 is to be read along with that 
made in paragraph 11 of the said com- 
plaint and the same amounts to, at the 
highest, a conspiracy regarding abetment. 
In this context, it would be pertinent to 
refer to the expression 'conspiracy’ as it 
• occurs in Section 107 of the Indian Penal 
Code, defining the abetment of a thing, 
for a proper interpretation Offences 
created by Sections 109 and 120B I P. C. 
are quite distinct As was held by Mr. 
Justice Mudholkar delivering the judg- 
ment of the court in the case of the State 
of Andhra Pradesh v. Kandimalla Su- 
bbiah, reported in AIR 1961 SC 1241 that 
there is no analogy between Section 120B 
and Section 109 I P. C There may be 
an element of abetment in a conspiracv 
but conspiracy is something more than an 
abetment Conspiracy to commit an of- 
fence is itself an offence and a person can 
be separately charged with in respect to 
such conspiracy. I respectfully agree with 
the said observations and I hold that an 
offence created by Sections 109 and 120B 
I. P. C are quite distinct and accordingly 
the statements made in the petition of 
complaint do not make out a case of a 
conspiracy under Section 120B I P C. 
The next point that cannot be overlooked 
is that even after the judicial enquiry 
and the evidence adduced therein, the 
learned enquiring Magistrate did not re- 
commend any process against Mr 
Koszarek under Section 406/114 I P. C 
and the complainant also did not come 
up against the same so far as Mr. 
Koszarek is concerned or even against 
Sri B Pattanayak because he was not 
summoned under Section 120B I P. C It 
is pertinent again to refer to the applica- 
tion dated the 4th November, 1967, filed 
on behalf of the complamant after the 
principal witnesses were examined, pray- 
ing that Mr. Koszarek may be summoned 
under Section 120B /406 I P. C and the 
order that was passed therein rejecting 
it The Court was not moved against the 
said order of rejection nor was any pray- 
er made under Section 227 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure for adding a 
charge against Sri Pattanayak under 
Section 120B read with Section 406 1. P C. 
The sanction that was prayed for is under 
Section 196A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure but no application is there 
for adding a charge against Sri Patta- 
nayak On the 27-3-1968 again, when 
a second application in that behalf was 
filed praying for a process against Mr. 
Koszarek for being tried along with Sri 
Pattanayak, and an order was passed 
thereupon, there is significantly no prayer 
made for adding such a charge under 
Section 227 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. It is material again to note that 
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on the 24th April, 1968, when the appli- 
cation for a process against Mr. Koszarek 
was rejected, the complainant moved 
against a part of the said order viz . the 
refusal to summon Mr. Koszarek and did 
not move against any refusal to add a 
charge against Sri Pattanayak under 
S. 120B/406, I. P. C In the other Rule 
again, against Mr. Koszarek and others, 
Sri Pattanayak was not made a party. In 
short, at no stage was any prayer made 
against Sri Pattanayak under Section 
120B, I P C. or any prayer for the addi- 
tion of such a charge under Section 227 
Cr P C. I find also no offence of con- 
spiracy in the evidence, either oral or 
documentary and the learned Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, Calcutta is right m 
holding that it is non est. P W. 1 does 
not refer to any allegation of conspiracy 
and P. W 4 follows suit. The documents 
proved again do not make out any cons- 
piracy The facts referred to therein are 
in course of usual business and do not 
constitute any overt acts, germane to the 
issue of a conspiracy. Ext. 'K’ was sworn 
at Bombay and the Kalinga Air Lines 
besides having its head office at Cuttack, 
has, amongst others, an office at Bombay, 
I hold therefore that this ancillary con- 
tention of Mr. Mitter is not only belated 
but is also unwarranted and untenable 
on merits and that on the ground of a 
purported conspiracy between Mr. Kos- 
zarek and Sri Pattanayak, the court of the 
learned Chief Presidency Magistrate, Cal- 
cutta cannot be held to have the requi- 
site jurisdiction On a perusal therefore 
of the petition of complaint and the aver- 
ments made therein as also on an apprai- 
sal of the evidence on record, and on a 
consideration of the submissions made by 
the learned counsel appeanng on behalf 
of the respective parties, I ultimately hold 
that the venue of the trial of the instant 
case is not the Court of the learned Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta and ac- 
cordingly the proceedings pending there 
are vitiated by the absence of any juris- 
diction The stage also at which this ob- 
jection to jurisdiction has been taken, is 
the proper stage A reference in this con- 
text may be made to the observations of 
Mr. Justice Jagannadhadas, dehvering the 
judgment of the Court, in the case of H. 
N. Rishbud v. State of Delbi, reported in 
1955 SCA 258 at p 269 = (AIR 1955 SC 
196 at p. 204) that "when the attention 
of the court is called to such an illegality 
at_ a very early stage, it would not be 
fair to the accused not to obviate the pre- 
judice that may have been caused there- 
by, by appropriate orders, at that stage 
but to leave him to the ultimate remedy 
of waiting till the conclusion of the trial 
and of discharging the somewhat difficult 
burden under Section 537, Cr. P. C., of 
making out that such an error has in fact 
occasioned a failure of justice.’’ The first 
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I contention raised by Mr Dutt relating 

Ito jurisdiction accordingly succeeds 
6 The only other point that alades 
determination is the ancillary ground via 
the concept of liberal consideration or a 
broad approach to issues involved as pin- 
pointed by Mr J P Mitter The learned 
counsel has contended that the spint of 
law enjoins some remedy for the claims 
of unsophisticated persons hona fide ag* 
gneved and the same should not be 
brushed aside on hypertechntcal grounds 
The complainant in a criminal case ac 
Cording to Mr Mitter is as much a part 
of the proceedings as the accused is and 
his interests should not be equated at a 
lower levcL The said submission Is true 
to a degree but cannot overstep the 
bounds of the pnnciples laid down by 
law enjoining a benefit of doubt to be 
Riven to the accused and not to the pro- 
secution apart from the presumptions of 
Innocence and the standard of proof re 
quired The point however need not 
be weighed in golden scales as it ultimate- 
ly does not arise out of the facts and ar 
eumstances oi the present ease The point 
involved here is not of a libera! consi- 
deration but one of a proper construc- 
tion of the law relating to juns^ction 
which transgressed must render the pro 
ceedings into a nullity I have given my 
anxious consideration to the subnussione 
of Mr Mitter but I am unable to over 
look the non conformance made to the 
mandatory provisions of law relating to 
jurisdiction vitiating the entire proceed- 
ings fir Mitter has ultimately pressed 
his ca.e cn the grounds of justice t^ere 
appears to be however no chemistry of 
justice when in the context of the Judioal 
Reforms in England Bentham posed the 
question ' Docs justice require less prea 
sicn than chemistry’ It could only be 
answered on the footing that the prea- 
sion attainable in the one case is of a 
nature which the other does not admit” 
Justice may not "be as precise as chemis- 
try but nonetheless it must be in accord 
ance vnth law and as has been observed 
by Francis Bacon "Judges ought to re- 
member that their office is jus dicere and 
Jus dare to Interpret law not to make 
law or give law Applying the said yard 
stick to the facts of this case and in con- 
formance to the provisions of the law 
relating to jurisdiction as incorporated 
in Section 181{2) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure I hold ultimately that the pre 
sent proceedmgs under Section 406 I P 
C are vitiated by the absence of juns- 
dicUon. 

7 In view of the findings arrived at 
on the first point ft Is not necessary for 
me to enter any further Into the merits 
of the case and determine the other points 
raised and I accordingly refrain from do- 
ing so 1 however make it quite clear that 
I make no observations as to the ments 
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of the case relating to the charge under 
Section 406 I P C Before I part with 
the case I must also observe that both 
Mr Ajlt Kumar Dutt and Mr J P 
Mitter the learned Counsel appearing on 
behalf of the respective parties placed 
their cases very ably and assisted this 
court to come to a proper decLion 
8 In the result I make the Rule abso 
lute and I quash the impugned order 
dated the 24th April 1968 passed by Sri 
K J ;^ngupta Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate Calcutta as also the relative pro 
Ceedings being case No C/1023 of I96?t 
pending before the learned Magistrate as 
Without jurisdiction 

Rule made absolute. 
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Corporation of Calcutta Appellant v 
Calcutta Wholesale Consumers Co-opera 
tive Society Ltd and others Respondents 

Criminal Appeal No 215 of 1968 P/ 
6 C-1&68 

(A) Presention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954) S 20(1) — Complaint was held 
to be neither by the Corporation nor per 
son authorised by local authority’ 
(Municipalities — Calcutta Municipal Act 
(33 of 1951), 5s 585 and 30 •— Complaint 
to Magistrate about an ollcnee — Com 
plaint to be signed by the Commissioner 
— Rubber stamp impression of signatura 
not coougb) — (Criminal P C (1898) Ss 
]90(l)(a) and 200(a) — Complaint not pro- 
perly authorised — Magistrate cannot 
Ijifc cognizance of) 

In a case the complaint to a Magistrate 
for an oflence under S I6(l)(a)(i) read 
with S 7 of the Prevention of Food Adul 
leration Act, wax GJftA. wa Or. S* 
Chandra Food Inspector under the direc- 
tion and with the consent of the Health 
Officer Corporation of Calcutta Th« 
cause title read * Complainant Corpora 
tion of Calcutta through Dr R Chandra 
food Inspector Dr Chandra was a Food 
Inspector appointed under S 9 of the 
Act for the whole of the City of Calcutta 
and in the body of the complaint he de- 
scribed himself as the 'Complainant 
above named The petition of complaint 
contained at the bottom signatures of 
District Health Oflicer I and Health Offl- 
cer with words Approved and 'consent 
ed There was also a facsimile impression 
of signature of the Commissioner 
Held that the complaint if it should ba 
treated as one by the Corporation it was 
not according to law and if it should ba 
treate d as one by the Food Insp^of 
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then it should be held as one without 
authonsation. Hence, in either case, tlie 
Magistrate could not have taken cogni- 
zance of the complaint. (Pars 3) 

If the Calcutta Corporation is the rom- 
plainant, then under S. 585 of the Cal- 
cutta Mumcipal Act read with S liO oi 
the Act it is the Commissioner who alone 
for and on behalf of the Calcutta 
Corporation can present a petition of 
complaint for violation of any law 
under the Calcutta Municipal Act 
and the rules, regulations and bye-laws 
made thereunder The Commissioner is 
required to subscribe his own signature 
on a petition of complaint presented 
before a Municipal Magistrate for and on 
behalf of the Calcutta Corporation ask- 
ing the Magistrate to take cognizance of 
an offence against the violator of the law 
under the Calcutta Municipal Act and Che 
rules and regulations framed thereunder. 
Facsimile rubber stamp impression of the 
signature of the Commissioner on a peri- 
tion of complaint is not a valid petition 
of complaint upon which the Magistrate 
can take cognizance under Section 200(a) 
read with Section 190(1) (a) of Criminal 
P. C. Therefore, this complaint was not 
a complaint according to law and upon 
that complaint the learned Magistrate had 
no jurisdiction to take cognizance. 

(Para 3) 

If it is a complaint by Dr. Chandra who 
Is a Food Inspector appointed by the 
State Government for the entire area of 
Calcutta Corporation, he was not autho- 
rised either by the Calcutta Corporation, 
or by the State Government to present 
the petition of complaint Again. Dr. 
Chandra did not subscribe his signature 
at the bottom of the petition of complamt, 
but he described himself as the "com- 
plainant abovenamed” meaning Dr, 
Chandra, the complainant The Health 
Officer is not 'local authority’ to authorise 
him So, the petition of complaint filed by 
Dr. Chandra was an unauthorised peti- 
tion and was not in conformity with the 
provisions of S 20(1) of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act, 1954 (1968) 73 
Cal WN 786. Foil. (Para 3) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (1954), Ss. 2, 13 and 23 — 'Matar 
dal’ — Analj'st treating it as a pulse and 
reporting the sample to be adulterated — 
Court taking it also to be 'food grain’ — 
Accused acquitted for non-performance of 
additional tests under A. 18.06(i) and (ii) 

• — Decision, held, could not be assailed — 
Absence of eridence about it being 'food 
grain’, held, immaterial. AIR 19G5 Ker 
123 (FB), Foil. (Paras 5 & 6) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872), Ss. 3, 5 and 

101 — Appreciation of evidence — 

Criminal Trial — Material on record justi- 
fying finding in favour of accused — 
Court, held, could act on it though accus- 
•d bad not taken it as a specific ground 
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of defence — (Criminal F. C. (1898), Sec- 
tion 367) — (Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act (1954), S. 16(1) and (7) — 'Matar 
daP — Analyst testing it only for 'pulse’ 
— Court also treating it as 'food grain’ — 
Absence of additional tests could result 
in acquittal — Fact that accused had not 
pleaded it in defence, held, immaterial). 

(Para 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1968) Cri Ref. No 1 of 1967, D/- 
23-12-1968=73 Cal WN 786, Cor- 
poration of Calcutta v. Biva Bati 
Basu 3 

(1965) AIR 1965 Ker 123 (V 52) = 

1965-1 Cri LJ 446 (FB), P, Govmda 
Pillai V. G. N. Padmanabha Pillai 5 
Sunil Kumar Basu, for Appellant; Dilip 
Kumar Dutt, for Respondents. 

JUDGDIENT: — This is an appeal on 
taking special leave under Section 417(3) 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure at the 
instance of the Calcutta Corporation 
against the order of the acquittal passed 
by the Municipal Magistrate, Calcutta ac- 
quitting the respondent of an offence 
punishable under Section 16(l)(a) (i) read 
with Section 7 of the Food Adulteration 
Act, 1954 The accused respondent No I 
is the Calcutta Wholesale Consumers Co- 
operative Society Ltd (Retail Section) 
which is the main accused Timir Haran 
Sen Gupta, Executive Officer and Deputy 
Registrar of the organisation is the accused 
no 2 and Niswanath Bhattacharjee, Sales- 
in-charge and seller of the organisation is 
the accused no. 3. From the records it ap- 
pears that the complainant Corporation 
of Calcutta presented through Dr. R. 
Chandra, Food Inspector, a petition 
against the accused respondents before the 
Court of the Third Presidency Magistrate 
of the First Class specially empowered to 
take cogmzance under Sec. 190 (1) (a) of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure (Cause 
Title of the petition of complamt). A 
Presidency Magistrate is not a Magistrate 
of the First Class He is a Magistrate of no 
class, but he is a Magistrate sui juris as 
Presidency Magistrate. Under the fifth 
column in the petition of complaint the re- 
levant portion runs as follows — 

"The humble petition of Dr R Chandra 
Food Inspector, appointed by the State 
Government under S 9 of the P F. A. 
Act for the whole of Calcutta, complainant 
above-named ’’ 

The relevant allegation in paragraph (1) 
of the complaint is as follows- — 

"That on 15-9-1965 the complainant in- 
spected the shop of accused No 1 of 
which accused No 2 is Executive & 
Deputy Registrar and accused No. 3 
is sales-in-charge and seller situated at 
21 Chittaranjan Avenue and found an 
artide of food namely Matar Dal stored, 
exposed for sale Sample was purchased 
from accused no. 3 of the said food bear- 
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inc F I serial No 005348 after due obser 
\ance of all the legal formalities and 
one part of the said sample was made 
over to the accused No 3 another part 
was sent to the Public Analyst being 
Lab Regd No 896 and the remaimng 
part IS with the complainant for future 
reference The Public Analyst opined 
that the said food is adulterated and un 
fit for human consumption as per report 
of analysis in the Scheduled form being 
Report No S/65/106 a true copy of the 
same is attached herewith The original 
will be produced during the trial 
Paragraph (2) reads as follows — 

That your petitioner duly submitted 
the record of his inspection of the present 
ca'e to the Health Officer Corporation of 
Calcutta and under his direction and with 
his consent the present complaint is filed 
in court 

In the circumstances the complainant 
prays that your honour will be pleased to 
issue summons against the accused per- 
sons named above for offence under Sec- 
tion 16(l)(a)(n of the P F A Act 1951 
read with Section 7 of the said Act and 
to try the said accused persons m accord- 
ance with law 

The accused persons were summoned 
by the learned Magistrate Evidence wa9 
gone into The learned Magistrate upon 
considenng the report of the analyst ob- 
se-ved as fallows — 

It appears from the Analysts report 
(Ex. 6) that the tests as prescribed In 
standard A 18 09(1) & (m) under Ap- 
pendix B of P F A Rules for foodgrains 
meant for human consumption have no* 
been performed by the Public Analsrst in 
the present case Malar dal Is obviously 
a food gram and these tests shall apply In 
Its case Hence the analysis of the sample 
IS incomplete and as such the Public 
Analysts opinion is unacceptable 

In this view of the matter the accused 
persons are found not guilty under Sec 
tion 16{l)(aKi)/7 of P F A Act 1954 and 
accordingly acquitted and set at liberty 
forthwith 

2 Before I go into the ments of the 
appeal I should point out that the petition 
of complaint was filed by the Fo^ In 
spector as complainant under the direc- 
tion and with the consent of the Healdi 
OfTicer of the Calcutta Corporation Sec- 
tion 20(1) of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act 1954 reads as follows — 
No prosecution for an offence under 
this Act shall be instituted except by or 
with the written consent of the State 
Government or a local authority or a 
person authonsed in this behalf by the 
State Government or a local authority 
Piovnded that a prosecution for an of- 
fence under this Act may be instituted by 
a purchaser referred to in Section 12 if 
he produces m court a copy of the report 
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of the public analyst along with the cora- 
plamt ’ 

3 It Is clear from the petition of 
complaint that the complainant is the 
lood Inspector but the cause title of the 
petition of complaint shows that it is the 
Calcutta Corporation The Food Inspector 
was not authorised by the Calcutta Cor 
poration. a local authority but was autho* 
used by the Health Officer of the Cal 
cutta Corporation Under Section 20(1) of 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act 1954 any person authonsed by a local 
authority may file a petition of complaint 
for prosecution of an offence under the 
Act In the present case the petition of 
complaint was filed by Dr R Chandra 
the Food Inspector under the direction 
and with the consent of the Health Offi- 
cer of the Calcutta Corporation The Health 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation is not a 
local authority The complainant Dr R. 
Chandra is the Food Inspector appointed 
by the State Government under Section 
9 of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act for the whole of Calcutta and he 
describes himself in paragraph 5 of the 
petition of complaint as ' complainant 
abovenamed but the cause title of the 
petiUon of complaint reads ‘ Complainant 
Corporation of Calcutta through Dr R. 
Chandra Food Inspector’ The petition 
of complaint therefore bristles with ng- 
marolic statements Who is the complain 
ant^ Calcutta Corporation Dr R. 
Chandra Food Inspector or the two sig- 
natones and one having his facsimilie 
rubber stamp Impression at the bottom o£ 
the reverse page of the petition of com 
plaint The petition of complaint contains 
on the reverse side at the bottom the fol 
lovnng — 

APPROVED CONSENTED 

Illegible Illegible 

D H O No 1 Health Officer 

Then a facsimihe impression — Ille- 
gible 

Commissioner” 

Now if the Calcutta Corporation is the 
complainant then under Section 585 of 
the Calcutta Muniapal Act read with Sec- 
tion 30 of the Act it is the Commissioner 
who alone for and on behalf of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation can present a petition 
of complaint for violation of any law 
under the Calcutta Municipal Act and the 
rules regulations and bye-laws made 
thereunder In a Division Bench judg 
meat (unreported) Cnminal Reference No 
1 of 1967 under Section 432 Cr P C.. 
Corporation of Calcutta v Biva Ball 
Basu judgment delivered on December 
2J 1968 (Cal) it has been held that the 
Commissioner is required to subscribe his 
own signature on a petition of complamt 
presented before a Municipal Magistrate 
for and on behalf of the Calcutta Cor 
poration asking the Magistrate to take 
cognizance of an offence against the vio-l 
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jlator of the law under the Calcutta Muni- 
jcipal Act and the rules and regulations 
j framed thereunder. Facsinulie rubber 
I stamp impression of the signature of the 
I Commissioner on petition of complaint is 
jnot a valid petition of complaint upon 
I which the Magistrate can take cognizance 
under Section 200 (a) read with Section 
190(1) (a) of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure The Health Officer is a consenting 
party and D. H. O I is the approving 
' party and the Commissioner is a party 
without any statement as to what part he 
had taken while his facsinulie rubber 
stamp impression w^as set forth above the 
t 3 Tied word "Commissioner” on the peti- 
tion of complaint. If the facsimilie rubber 
stamp impression of the Commissioner 
was affixed purporting to be a complain- 
ant on behalf of the Calcutta Corporation 
then this complaint was not a complaint 
‘ according to law and upon that complamt 
the learned Magistrate had no jurisdic- 
tion to take cognizance Again, if it is a 
complaint by Dr. Chandra who is a Food 
Inspector appointed by the State Govern- 
ment for the entire area of Calcutta Cor- 
poration, he was not authorised either by 
the Calcutta Corporation or by the State 
Government to present the petition of 
complaint. The beauty of the thing is 
' that Dr. R. Chandra did not subscribe his 
signature at the bottom of the petition of 
complaint, but he descnbed himself in 
paragraph 5 of the petition of complaint 
. as the "complainant above-named", mean- 
ing Dr. Chandra, the complainant So, 
the petition of complamt filed by Dr. 
Chandra was an unau thorised petition and 
v;as not in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Section 20(1) of the Prevention 
of Pood Adulteration Act. 1954. 

4. Mr Bose, learned counsel for the 
appellant, at the close of his argument 
placed before me a true copy of the reso- 
lubon of the Calcutta Corporation. But 
that resolution m the facts of the pre- 
sent case, does not help Mr Bose The 
complainant is Dr. Chandra. He filed the 
petition of complaint under the direction 
and with the consent of the Health Offi- 
cer, but the resolution says that it is the 
Health Officer who is to file a petition of 
complaint He cannot authorise or con- 
sent to the filing of the petition of com- 
plaint by the Food Inspector Therefore, 
the resolution cannot cure the most glar- 
ing illegality in the petition of complaint 
as presented before the learned Magis- 
trate The learned Magistrate, therefore, 
in view of Section 20 (1) of the Pre- 

vention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954 
had no jurisdiction to take cognizance of 
the offence upon the petition of complaint 
that was filed by the complainant Dr. R. 
<lhandra. Food Inspector appointed by the 
"State Government of the entire area of 
■the Calcutta Corporation. 
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5. Mr. Bose contended that there was 
no evidence that matar dal was a "food 
gram” and that matar dal was a pulse 
and that the analyst’s report relatmg to 
matar dal as a pulse should have been 
accepted by the learned Magistrate when 
matar dal, a pulse, could not be a "food 
grain”. Mr. Bose further submitted that 
there was no evidence that matar dal 
was a "food grain”. He, however, placed 
a decision before me of the Full Bench 
of the Kerala High^ Court in the case P. 
Govmda Pillai v V. G N Pgdamanabha 
Rllai, 1965 (1) Cr LJ 446= (AIR 1965 
Ker 123) and rehed upon paragraph 5 of 
the decision In the course of his argu- 
ment Mr. Bose finding that paragraph 5 
of the said judgment would not support 
his contention submitted that he would 
not rely on that paragraph That para- 
graph 5 is very much illuminating There 
the question was whether Khasari dal 
was an article of food. In that case no 
evidence was adduced to prove that 
Khasari dal was a pulse and as such an 
article of food Their Lordships of the 
Fun Bench observed that no evidence 
was required to establish that Khasari 
dal was a pulse and that it was an article 
of food but their Lordships referring to 
Modi, observed that Khasari dal was a 
variety of pulse. So, Mr. Bose’s conten- 
tion that without evidence the learned 
Magistrate was not to have held that 
matar dal was a "food grain" is clearly 
negatived by the observations of their 
Lordships of the Full Bench in naragraph 
5 of the report. That is why Mr. Bose at 
one time of his argument submitted that 
he was not relying on paragraph 5 of the 
report, but paragraph 5 of the report lays 
down what I have already observed. Here 
the learned Magistrate who is presumed 
to have the common knowledge of human 
affairs and of the world considered matar 
dal a food gram, and therefore, held that 
the analyst ought to have tested the 
sample of matar dal according to the 
standard laid down m the rules, being no. 

A 18.06 standard in the rules made under 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 
1954 and that such test having had not 
been made by the analyst, matar dal. a 
food grain, could not be held to be adul- 
terated smce there was no evidence of 
the analyst that he carried out the test 
laid down by the standard A 18 06 (ij 
and (li) Mr. Bose submitted^ for the ap- 
pellant that the learned Magistrate’s find- 
ing that matar dal was a "food Sram 
was not only based on no evidence but 
was inherently unacceptable since matar 
dal was "pulse” and that the standard of 
test regardmg pulse had been made by 
the analyst and that no exception to the 
analyst’s test regarding pulse could be 
taken by the accused Mr. Bose submitted 
drawing my attention to the meaning of 
the word "grain” in Oxford Dictionary 
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lhat gram means a full gram, but here 
the question is whether pulse ‘S * 

* food gram If unbroken pulse is puls* 
then a broi en pulse grain is also pul» 

If a broken pulse is pulse then a broken 
pulse being an article of food is a food 
gram Food gram is a generic 

term and pube is a species of such 
••food gram The analyst was to 
have earned two tests following 

two s*andards standard for testmg pulse 
and s’ardard for testing food grain If 
he would have done so there could have 
no room for takmg any exception. But in 
my view pulse as a broken matar dal 
falls within the genenc expression ’food 
gram Therefore the additional test as 
under A 18 06(0 and (lO should have been 
earned out by the analyst This having 
not been done the learned Magistrate was 
Justified m holding that the prosccuUon 
failed to establish its case beyond reason 
able doubt agamsl the opposite parties 
6 Mr Bose submitted that it was not 
the case m the defence of the accused 
that matar dal was a food gram ana 
therefore the learned Magistrate was not 
Justifi<»d to hold that matar dal was a 
food gram I am sorry I cannot accept 
the rationality of this argument The ac 
cused IS to plead nothing in defence If 
the materials on the record justify a 
finding in favour of the accused no mat- 
ter whether the accused made a defence 
of a specified type or not the court would 
be justified in finding the accused not 
guilty even though he did not take spea- 
nc ground of defence at the tnaL The 
teamed Magistrate as I have already ob- 
served had not considered other evidence 
So Mr Bose wanted me to go through the 
entire evidence and to come to a findmg 
that the learned Magistrate was wrong 
In acquitting the accused respondent The 
moot question is whether matar dal is a 
"food gram The learned Magistrate 
found that it is a food grain ’ and I find 
that it IS a ' food gram and because it 
Is a food gram, the analyst ought to 
have earned out the tests as under 
A18 06(i) (u) of the rules He having had 
not done so and the prosecution in the 
petition of complaint relied only on the 
analyst s report so there could be no 
room for doubt that the prosecution fail 
ed to establish its own case on the mate- 
rials appearing m the analysts report 
beyond reasonable doubt Accordingly I 
find that the learned Magistrate nghtly 
acquitted the accused respondent of the 
eflences cnarged 

7 The appeal is accordingl> dismissed 
aind the order of acquittal passed by the 
learned Magistrate is upheld. I should 
•bserve that the learned Magistrate had 
no jun«diction to entertam the petition 
•f complaint 
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P T RAMAN NAYAR 
AND M MADHAVAN NAIR JJ 
C V Madhava Mannadiar Petitioner v 
District Collector and Addl District Magis- 
trate Palghat and others Respondents 
O P No 4024 of 1968 D/ 31 10 1968 
Public Safety — Preventive Detention 
Act (1050) S 3 (2) (b) — Expression 
specially empowered ’ under — Meaning 
of — State (jovernment can specially em- 
power not only particular individual Ad 
ditional District Magistrate but also entire 
class of such Magistrates under the sec- 
tion — Criminal P C (1808) S 30 — 
Madras General Clauses Act (1 of 1801), 
S 15 AIR 1051 Mad 1150 AIR 103G 
Sau 73 Dissented from 
The words * specially empowered ’ m a 
statute do not necessanl> imply a special 
selection of a particular person for the 
conferment of the power Special em- 
poverment with reference to a particular 
power can be of a class of persons AIR 
lOlo Mad 1159 and AIR 1956 Sau. 37 Dis- 
sented from (Case law discussed ) 

(Paras 9 10> 

The V ords specially empowered ' m 
S 3 (2) (b) mean specially empowered 
w ih reference to the power conferred and 
this IS emphasized by the words m this 
behalf that follow The legislative in 
tent IS clear Ordinarily the power Is to 
be exercised by District Magistrate (or 
by the officers mentioned m clauses (c) 
and (d) of the sub-section) but Additional 
District Magistrates also can be trusted 
with the power and if the exigencies of 
the situation demand that the State Gov- 
ernment may specially empower Addi- 
tional Distnct hlagistrates (all or any as 
I chooses) to exercise the power And 
this of course it might do (since the 
V ord speaally referring as it does to 
ff'e power rather than to the person em- 
powered cannot in the least be regard- 
ed as express provision to the contrary 
within the meaning of section 15 of the 
General Clauses Act) either by name or 
by virtue of office The power has to be 
speaally conferred on Additional Distnct 
Magistrate if they are to exerase it — it 
is not one of their ordinary powers — 
and once it is so conferred, whether on 
particular Individual Additional Distnct 
Magistrate or on all Additional Distnct 
Magistrates as a class they v ould all be 
speaally empowered in tnla behalf 
within the meaning of the sectioa 

(Para 6> 

It IS misleading to go to S 39 of the 
Criminal P C for the purpose of ascer 
taming whether a special empowerment 
implies the selection of a particular spe- 
cifted person for the conferment of the 


Appeal dismissed 
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power. That would depend on what the 
statute concerned requires, in other 
words, on what expressions like, "special- 
ly empowered” mean in the context in 
which they are used, although, where the 
expression is followed by expressions 
like, "m this behalf” that would be a clear 
indication that it is the purpose and not 
the person that has to be special Even 
what S 39, says is that a special em- 
powerment in other words, the confer- 
ment of the special powers can be on per- 
sons specially by name or in virtue of 
their office or on classes of officials gene- 
rally by their official titles. 

fPara 7) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 


(1967) AIR 1967 SC 1532 (V 54) = 

1967 Cn LJ 1396, S. L Choithram 
Parasram v. State of Gujarat 9 

(1963) 1963 (2) Cri LJ 226 = 40 Mys 
LJ 930, State of Mysore v. Kash- 
ambi 10 

(1956J AIR 1956 Sau 73 (V 43) = 

1956 Cri LJ 1231, Polubha v. 

Tapu Ruda 10 

(1953) AIR 1953 Assam 35 (V 40) = 

1953 Cn LJ 395 (FB), State v. 
Judhabir 10 

(1953) AIR 1953 Trav-Co 402 (V40) = 

1953 Cri LJ 1613, K N. Vijayan 
V. State 10 

(1948) AIR 1948 Bom 156 (V 35) = 

49 Cri LJ 165, Emperor v Savala- 
ram 9 

(1933) AIR 1933 All 676 (V 20) = 

35 Cn LJ 218, Sunder Lai v. 
Emperor 10 

(1915) AIR 1915 Mad 1159 (V 2) = 

16 Cri LJ 268, Md Kasim v 
Emperor 10 


K Chandrasekharan and T Chandra- 
sekhara Menon, for Petitioner, Advocate 
General, for Respondents 
RAMAN NAYAR, J.: The point that 
falls to be determined in this application 
for a writ of habeas corpus _ questioning 
the detention of the petitioner under 
Section 3, sub-section (1) (a) (lii), of the 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950 (the Act, 
for short) is whether the 1st respondent 
described as the District Collector and 
Additional District Magistrate, Palghat 
who ordered the detention (by means of 
Ext P-l dated 30-9-1968) had the autho- 
rity to do so For the rest, the ground 
for the detention as disclosed by the 
memorandum. Ext P-2, of the same date, 
duly served on the petitioner as required 
by S 7 of the Act, namely that the peti- 
tioner was habitually engaging himself in 
the unlawful transport of paddy from the 
district of Palghat to the adjoining areas o.. 
the Madras State, and that he was thus 
hindering the procurement of paddy m 
the district the purpose of equitable 
distribution under the scheme of ration- 
ing thereby prejudicing the maintenance 


of supplies essential to the community, 
IS obviously a good and sufficient ground 
for the detention If the petitioner’s- 
grievance is that he has not been furmsh- 
ed with sufficient particulars to enable 
him to make his defence, then he should 
ask for further particulars And, if his 
grievance is that there are no materials 
justif^rmg the conclusion on which the 
ground is based, then he should urge that 
before the Advisory Board constituted 
under Section 8 of the Act by means oF 
a representation made under Section 7» 
not before us 


2. Ext. P-l was made by Shri G, 
Gopalakrishna Pillai, the District Collec- 
tor of Palghat, in his capacity as Addi- 
tional District Magistrate, Palghat That, 
in June 1967, Shri G Gopalakrishna 
Pillai was duly appointed by the State 
Government under section 12 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code to be a Magistrate 
of the first class in the district of Pal- 
ghat, and, under section 10 (2), to be 
Additional District Magistrate of the dis- 
trict with all the powers of a District 
Magistrate is not disputed What is dis- 
puted IS that he has been "specially em- 
powered” within the meaning of clause 
(b) of sub-section (2) of section 3 of the 

3. On the 21st October 1967, the State 
Government made the following order 
which was notified in a Gazette Extra- 
ordinary of the same date* 

"Under clause (b) of sub-section (2) of 
S 3 of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950 
(Central Act 4 of 1950). the Govemment 
of Kerala hereby specially empower the 
Additional District Magistrates in the 
State (District Collectors) to exercise the 
powers under sub-clauses (li) and (iii) of 
clause (a) of sub-section (1) of the saio 


section.” 

We are told that all District Collectors in 
the State as also their personal Assistants- 
have been appointed Additional District 
Magistrates under section 10 of the Code, 
and that the meaning of the above noti- 
fication is that such of these Additional- 
District Magistrates as are District Collec- 
tors (but not the rest) are specially em- 
powered to exercise the power under sub- 
clauses (ii) and (ui) of clause (aj of sub- 
section (1) of section 3 of the Act _ That 
that is the meaning of the notification 
(although, perhaps, it could have been 
more artistically expressed) adniits or 
little doubt, but it is contended that the 
words "specially empower” notwithstana- 
in*^ this is m truth a general empower- 
ment of all Additional District Magis- 
trates who are District Collectors and not 
the special empowerment required oy 
clause (b) of sub-section (2) of section ^ 

of the Act _ 

4. This sub-section runs as follows 

Anv of the following officers.. 


namely. 
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fa) district ma;?istrates 

(b) additional district macistrates spe- 
call/ empowered in this behalf by the 
State Government 

(c) the Commissioner of Police for 
Bombay Calcutta Madras or Hyderabad 

(d) Collectors in the territories which 
jmmedjateiy before the 1st November 
1955 \ ere comprised in the State of 
Hjd'’rabad 

may if Satisfied as provided in sub-clauses 
fji) and (m) of clause fa) of subsection 
(1) e''ercise the power conferred by the 
said sub-section ’ 

The question as we have already indicat- 
ed IS \ hether in view of the notification 
of the 21st October 1967 Shri G Gopala 
'^rishna Filial who is undisputedly an 
^\ddiiional District Maciatrate and a Di« 
trict Collector can be regarded as having 
specially empowered in this be- 
half within the meamna of clause (b) of 
the subsection. 

S We thm> he can. The word ‘spe 
ciallv in the clause in question qualifies 
•the word empowered and doubtless 
the expression specially empowered 
qualifies the expression additional dts- 
•tnet maaistrates But u does not neccs 
sanly follov that a particular Additional 
District Magistrate must be speafted 
(either by nam» or by officei m order 
that there misht be a special empower 
Jrent That will depend on whether in 
the context 'specially empowered means 
<mpa ered with specific reference to the 
Particular magistrate on whom the power 
is conferred (which would involve the 
selection of a particular magistrate from 
among the class of magistrates mention 
ed) or empowered with specific refer- 
ence to the power that is conferred 
nam^lv so far as \ e are here concerned 
the power under sub-clau-e (m) of clause 
(a) of the sub section If it is the latter 
the notificaucn of the 21st Octobr 1967 
m'lust pass muster as a special empower- 
ment within the meaning of the sub-sec 
ti„n if It IS the former it cannot 
C ^\e con..ider that m the context 
j the wo’^s specially empowered m*»an9 
specially empov ered with reference to the 
power conferred and this we think is em 
phasized by the words m this behalf 
that follow The legislative intent s<*ems 
to be clear Ordinarily the power is to 
be exercised by Distnct Magistrates (orbv 
tl e officers mentioned m clauses (c) and 
(d) of the sub-s»ction) but Additional 
Dis*n-*t Magistrate also can be trusted 
vxth the pov er and if the exigencies of 
the situation demand that the State Gov 
e-nmen* mav specially empov/er Addi 
tional Diitnct Magistrates (all or any as 
It chooses) to exerase the power And 
this of course it might do (since the 
, word speciall> refernng as it does to 
5 the pov er rather than to the person em- 
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powered cannot In the least be regard- 
ed as express provision to the contrary 
V ithm the meaning of Section 15 of the 
General Clauses Act) cither by name oi 
by virtue of ofTice The power has to be 
spcaaily conferred on Additional Distnct 
Magistrates if they are to exercise it — 
It is not one of their ordinary powers — 
and once it is so conferred whether on 
particular individual Additional Distnct 
Magistrate or on all Additional Distnct 
Magistrates as a class — additional dis- 
trict magistrates specially empowered 
not an additional district magistrate 
specially empowered’ is vrhat the section 
says — they would all be ' speaallv em- 
power^ m this behalf within the mean- 
ing of the section. 

7 With great respect we think it mis- 
leading to go as some decisions have 
done to section 39 of the Cnnunal Pro 
cedure Code for the purpose of ascertam 
ing whether a speaal empowerment 
implies the selection of a particular spe- 
cified person for the conferment of the 
pover That would depend on what the 
statute concerned requires in other 
words on what expressions like ' speaal- 
lv empowered mean in the context in 
vhich they are used although as we 
have already indicated where the expres 
Sion is followed by expressions like *in 
this behalf that would be a clear indica- 
tion that it ia the purpose and not the 
person that has to be speaal What sec 
tion 39 of the Code does is to presenbe 
the mode of conferring powers there 
under Such powers it says may be con 
ferred on persons specially by name or in 
virtue of their office or on classes of 
officials generally by their offiaal titles 
With reference to the persons empower- 
ed an empowerment by name or in vir- 
tue of office V ould be a special empower 
ment (the reference by office being as 
good a spenficatlon of the person em- 
powered as a reference by name) v hlle 
an empowerment of classes of officials 
by their official titles would be a gene 
ral empowerment But this does not help 
us to find out whether a particular sta 
lute u^es the v ords ’ specially empower- 
ed with reference to the persons on 
whom the power is to be conferred or 
with reference to the povrer to be con 
ferred Indeed it seems to us that the 
Code itself uses the words spcaally em- 
powered in this behalf as synonymous 
with, empov ered in this behalf both 
meamng that there must be an empower- 
ment with specific reference to the power 
ccnleired — compare sections 103 HO 
144 164 167 186 190 260 and 562 on the 
one hand with sections 143 174 206 407 
433 and 524 on the other The former 
set of sections it would appear no more 
reqture the speafication of the particular 
person on v/hom the power is conferred 
than the latter Section 39 it seems to 
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us, clearly shows that a special empower- 
ment within the meanins of the former 
set of sections, in other words, the con- 
ferment of the special powers under these 
sections, can be on persons specially by 
name or in \irtue of their office or on 
classes of officials generally by their offi- 
cial titles 


8. Powers may be conferred general- 
ly on a particular person. For example, 
there can be an empowerment by which 
■a uarticular named District Magistrate is 
given all the powers that can under any 
law be conferred on a District Magistrate. 
That would be a special empowerment so 
far as the person is concerned but a gene- 
ral empowerment so far as the powers 
conferred are concerned Or. a particu- 
lar power conferrable on District Magis- 
trates That would be a general em- 
trates may be given to all District Magis- 
Powerment so far as the person on whom 
the power is conferred is concerned, but 
■a special empowerment so far as the 
power conferred is concerned. Or again, 
a particular power may be conferred on 
a particular named District Magistrate. 
That would be a special conferment both 
^vith regard to the person and with 
regard to the power conferred _ Whether 
a particular conferment satisfies the 
requirements of the statute concerned will 
•depend entirely on what the statute 
requires It may require a special confe^ 
ment both with regard to the power and 
the person, or it might require it 
With regard to the person; or only with 
regard to the power. In the case on hand 
we consider that what the statute requires 
is a special conferment of the power in 
•question and that that requirement is 
satisfied by the notification of the 21st 
October 1967, because it specifically refers 
to the power conferred, namely, the power 
Under sub-clauses (ii) and (liil of clause 
(a) of sub-section (1) of Section 3 of the 
Act Had the notification, on the other 
band, purported to confer on all Addi- 
tional District Magistrates, or even on a 
particular named Additional Distnct 
ivlagistrate, all the powers that may uimer 
any law be conferred on Additional 
trict Magistrates, that would not he. 
’'specially empowering in this behaii 
within the meaning of clause (b) of suD- 
section (2) of Section 3 of the Act even 
though the chosen Additional District 
Magistrate might be said_ to have been 
specially selected, and, in that sense 
specially empoivered 


9. That the words, "specially empower- 
ed” do not necessarily imply a specmi 
selection of a particular person for the 
conferment of the power seems to be 
j clear from the decision of the Supreme 
’Court in S L. Choithram Parasrain v. 
State of Gujarat, AIR 1967 SC 153-. 
'Ihere it was held that a notification oi 


the 22nd January, 1955 by the State Gov- 
ernment specially empowering (among 
othersi the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Porbandar to perform certain 
functions under the Bombay Prevention 
of Gambling Act, 1887 made the person 
holding that, office in June 1964 a "De- 
puty Superintendent of Police specially 
empowered by the State Government in 
this behalf” within the meaning of sec- 
tion 6 (1) (i) of that Act That means that 
any person occupying the position of De- 
puty Superintendent of Police. Porban- 
dar, irrespective of his individual merits, 
would be a person "specially empowered 
in this behalf” within the meamng of the 
sf ction No such consideration as that 
only specially selected persons, on whom 
the power in question could be safely 
conferred, would be posted as Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Porbandar was 
as much as urged before their Lordships, 
although such a consideration seems to 
have influenced the decision m Emperor 
V Savalaram, AIR 1948 Bom 156 which 
their Lordships approved If the em- 
powerment of the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, Porbandar is a special em- 
powerment satisfying the requirements of 
the statute, then we should think that a 
notification enumerating all the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police in the State 
and empowering all of them to exercise 
the power in question would also be a 
special empowerment within the meaning 
of the statute And, if that be so, why 
should not a notification empowering all 
the Deputy Superintendents of Police m 
the State without enumerating them be 
a sufficient empowerment’^ That, how- 
ever was a question that did not arise in 
the case before them, and their Lordships 
expressly refrained fiom expressing anv 
opinion thereon 


10 For the reasons stated above _we 
-e in respectful agreement with the view 
,ken in Sundar Lai v Emperor AIR 
133 All 676, K N. Vnayan v pate, AIR 
153 Trav-Co 402, State v Judhabir, AIK 
153 Assam 35 (FB) and State of Mysore 
’laiaiSl 1963 (2) Cn ^ 226 
lat special empowerment -with reference 
) a particular power can be of a class 
I persons although it might, perhaps, be 
nd that some of these cases equ^e an 
tnpowerment of a class of I j 

•hole by their official titles, which u ould 
e a general empowerment so lar as me 
arsons empowered are concerne ^ 

le meaning of Section 39 of pc Cod^ 
nth an empowerment of a J 

fficio which wouU be ^ special ernpoie^ 
lent And. with equally great respecL 
re are unable to subscribe to pe 
aken in Md Kasim v Emperor. AIR 
lad 1159 and in FMubha v. Tapu | 
lIR 1956 Sau 73 that it can only be ot 
•articular specified persons 
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11 It IS pointed out with reference to 
numerous notifications under the Code 
and under various speaal and local laws 
that the invariable practice in this Slate 
has been to effect a special empowerment 
with specific reference by name to the 
peiaon empowered and that the instant 
nrtification is the only exception. But 
tnat that has been the practice does not 
mean that that is essential under the law 
although we might observe that that is 
doubtless the 'afer and therefore the 
wiser cour*e Why the State Govern- 
ment should have thought fit to depart 
from this safer ;ind wiser course in this 
particular instance — and that fn a 
matter of such importance — we do not 
know unless It he that the submission 
by the learned Advocate General that 
having now given thought to the matter 
the Government has issued revised noU- 
ficatung specially empowering by name 
all Additional District Magistrates who 
are District Collectors furnishes a clue 

12 As we have already said the sta- 
tute docs not rcQUire an Additional Dia 
tnct Magistrate to be specially selecleJ 
for the conferment of the power It seems 
to proceed on the basis that Additional 
District Magistrates also may be entrust- 
ed with the pov cr but that ordinarily it 
should not be necessary to do so Ordi 
nanlv it hould be sufficient if the Dis 
tnct Magistrates are given the power 
But if having regard to the prevailing 
conditions the State Go%emment thinks 
that nece'sary Additional Distnct Magis- 
trates also may be given the power the 
Power b*ing specially conferred on them. 
If this implies a selection apart from the 
selection necessarily involved in appoint 
Iftg a person to hold the office of Addi- 
tional Di'tnct Magistrate by itself a res 
pcnsiole office then we should think that 
e\en that is satisfied in this case For 
It IS not all Additional District Magistrates 
that have been specially empowered 
Only such of them as hold the very res- 
ponsible position of Distnct Collector have 
been empowered And if the State Gov 
ernment thinks that all persons selected 
by them for the very responsible posi 
tion of District Collectors can be safely 
entrusted with the power in Question 
can It be blamed’ Has there not been a 
selection of the particular Additional Dis- 
trict Magistrates on whom the power is 
to be conferrea’ 

12 In this connection we may pednt 
out that the statute was enacted before 
the separation of the judinary from the 
execu ive v hen. throughout the country 
District Collectors (Deputy Commissioners 
as fhev are called in some Stales) were 
also District Magistrates while Additional 
Distri t Magistrates v ere officers subor 
dmate in rank to the District Collectors 
But the District Collectors of this State 


are officers of the same rank as the Dis- 
tnct Magistrates referred to m clause (a) 
of sub section (21 of section 3 of the Act 
— their Personal Assistants would be of 
the rank of the Additional Distnct Magis- 
trates referred to in clause (b) They are 
certainly not inferior in rank to the Col 
lectors of the territories comprised in the 
former Slate of Hyderabad on whom 
clause (b) of sub-section (2) of section 3 
of the Act directly confers the power in 
question 

14 In the result we dismiss this peti- 
tion but make no order as to costs 

Petition dismissed. 
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Haiaii Shall and others Petitioners v 
Ramasis Thakur and others Opposite 
Parties 

Criminal Pevn No 382 of 1968 D/ 
25 11-1968 against order of Sub Divnb 
Matistrale Sitamarhi D/ 13 9 1967 

(A) r.imitation Act (1963) Art 131 -- 
Itcvisjon against order of Magistrate 
Party filing revision application before 
Sessions Judge in spite of established rule 
of filing revision direct to High Court ~ 
Fatty allegmc that thev loUowed that 
procedure under wrong legal advice ^ 
Condonation of delay — Held that since 
substantial Question of law was involved 
m the CMC the delay would be condoned 

(Para 2) 

(B) Criminal P C (1898) Section 350 
— Judgment written by predecessor — 
Succeeding Magistrate cannot sign and 
deliver jadgment 

Under Section 350 after its amendment 
a Magistrate may act upon the evidence 
already recorded by his predecessor but 
that IS also his option If he likes he 
may order a de novo enauiry and he may 
take fresh evidence But it does not em 
powrer him to sign the judgment written 
by his predecessor and to deliver the 
same Even if he chooses to rely on the 
evidence recorded by his predecessor he 
will have to write his own judgment and 
then he will have to sign and deliver it 
in accordance with law Thus an order 
pasocd by the S D O directing the suc- 
ceeding Magistrate to sign date and de 
liver the judgment written out bv his 
predecessor is contrary to the provisions 
of law AIR 1948 Pat 414 Foil (Para 9) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1948) AIR 1948 Pat 414 (V 3 d) = 

49 Cri LJ 704 Jagamalh Singh 

V Franas Fhana 9 It 
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Mrs. D. Lall, Rameshwar Choudhary 
and Mathura Nath Rai, for Petitioners; 
L. M Sharma, Bhupendra Narayan Smha 
and Era]eshwar Fd. Sinha, for Opposite 
Parties 

ORDER: — This revision was filed by 
Hajari Shafi and 112 others They were 
first party in the court below under Sec- 
tion 145 of Criminal Procedure Code. It 
has been filed against the order dated 
13th of September, 1967 of the Sub-dm- 
sional Officer. Sitamarhi. directing Sri 
Jaideo Das. Magistrate, 1st class, to sign, 
date and deliver the judgment alreadv 
written by Sri Balram Singh, the pre 
decessor in office who heard the case 
because he was transferred to some other 
place 

2. Before I take up the consideration 
of this rewsion it will be necessary to 
dispose of the application of the peti- 
tioners dated 7-3-1968 in which they have 
prayed for condonation of delay in filing 
the revision before tliis Court According 
to provisions under Article 131 of the 
Limitation Act, 1963, the period for fil- 
ing revision against the order is 90 days 
whereas in the instant case the petition's 
have filed the petition much_ b^mnd the 
period of limitation prescribed. In the 
past, the practice was that in such cases 
reference petition used to be mea 
before Sessions Judge and that used t 
take long time Therefore, now it 
been decided by a Bench of this Court 
that instead of going to Sessions Judge, 
in order to save time revision shoiild be 
filed direct to tliis Court In spite of that 
the petitioners in this case ' 

cation before Sessions Judge for reference 
against the impugned . 

ground for condonation of the delay ^ 
have alleged that due to wrong adwce 
given by the lawyers they filed fbe app 
cation before the Sessions Judge. Muzat- 
farpur. There are some decisions of this 
Court which do not favour condonation ot 
delay in such cases, as sufficient opp - 
tunities now have been given to the _me - 
bers of the public to know about lumt - 
jtion prescribed by the said Act But 
this case since a substantial question ot 
law is involved I feel inclined to condone 
the delay and to hear the application on 
merits and I order accordingly. 

3. It appears that in 1963 a i 

fng under S. 144 of the Code of 
Procedure (hereinafter referrM to a 
the Code) was drawn up by the ^ ■ 
Divisional Officer against both tlm 

due to anprehension of breach ot tn 
peace in respect of about 300 bighas 
land in viUage Birpur of police station 
Sursand in the district of Muzafiarpim. 

4. On 12-12-1963 the said proceeding 
Was converted into one under Section leo 
of the Code. On 13 - 9 - 1966 , the conduct of 

proceeding was ended and f'’ ^ 
October, 1966 was fixed for final order. 


5. Sri Baliram Singh, who was the 
trying Magistrate, gave various adjourn- 
ments and ultunateb' fixed 20-4-1967 for 
delivering the judgment in the said pro- 
ceedmg A day earher that is on 19-4- 
1967, the petitioners Med an application 
before the Sub-Divisional Officer under 
Section 528. Clause (2) of the Code to 
recall tlie case from the court of Sri 
Bahram Singh and to hear the case on 
merit and to deliver the judgment. 

6. On the same day i e on 19-4-1967 
Sn R. N Tewary, 3rd Officer who was 
acting as Sub-Dmsional Officer in the ab- 
sence of the Sub-Dmsional Officer recall- 
ed the case and ordered the application 
under Section 528 of the Code to be put 
up before Sub-Divisional Officer for final 
Older. 

7. On 20-4-1967. the petitioners again 
filed a petition before Sri Baliram Smgh 
that he should not sign the judgment as 
the record has already been called from 
his file, Sn Bahram Smgh. however, made 
a note in the order-sheet that the judg- 
ment of 42 pages has already been written 
by him but he will not deliver the same 
as the record has been called from_ 
file. Subsequently Shn Bahram Smgh 
was transferred 

8. On 13-9-1967, the petitioner’s appli- 
cation under Section 528 of Code 
was heard by the Sub-Divisional Officer 
and he directed Shri Jaideo _D^, who 
succeeded to the office of Sn Baliram 
Smgh, to date, sign and dehver ti^ judg- 
ment which was mitten by Sn Babmm 
Singh, the then trying Magistrate. Against 
this order this revision has been filea. 

9 Mrs Lall. learned counsel appear- 
ing’ on behalf of the petitioners has con- 
tended that under Section 350 of the 
Code the succeeding Magistrate canntrt 
date, sign and deliver the judgment whi^ 
was written by Sn Bahram Singh, the 
trying Magistrate Section 350 of the Code 
leads as follows* — _ 

"(1) IVhenever any Magistrate, 
having heard and recorded the whok or 
any part of the evidence in an 
a trial ceases to exercise junsdiction 
therein' and is succeeded by another 
MaSate 'vho has and who exercises 
such jurisdiction, the l^^^Sistrate so sue 
Sim may act on^ the evidence so 
recorded by his P^edece^or. or parti 
recorded by his predecessor and partly 
recorded by himself, ^ ^ 

She has contended 
ment under Section 3o0 it 
Mavistrate may act upon the evidence 
Sdy reemdid by PrMeces^r but 
that is also, his option. K he so m 

may order a de does not' 

may *the judgment writ-' 
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I same Even if he chooses to rely on the 
evidence recorded by his predecessor he 
will have to write his own judcment and 
tiien he will have to sign and deliver it 
in accordance with law She has further 
contended that the proceeding under Sec 
tion 145 of the Code amounts to inquiry* 
as defined under Section 4(1)(1>.) of the 
Code She has drawn my attention also 
to section 145(4) of the Code the relevant 
portion of which reads as follows — 

The Magistrate shall then vnthout 
reference to the merits or the claims of 
anv of such parties to a right to possess 
the subject of dispute peruse the state- 
ments, documents and affidavits if any 
50 put m hear the parties and conclude 
the inquiry as far as may be practicable 
within a period of two months from the 
dale of the appearance of the parties 
before him and if possible decide thi 
question whether any and which of the 
parties was «it the date of the order before 
mentioned in such possession of the said 
subject 

Provided that the Magistrate may if 
he so thinhs fit surmnon and examine any 
person whose affidavit has been put m 
as to the tacts contained therein 

According to her this provision clearly 
duects the Magistrate to peruse the state- 
ments documents and affidavits if any 
hear the parties and then conclude the 
enquiry Even according to this pcovi 
Sion the Magistrate has to hear the parties 
afresh Therefore she has submitted that 
the impugned order passed by the S D O 
direct ng the succeeding Magistrate Shn 
Jaideo Das to sign date and deliver the 
judgment written out by his predecessor 
IS contrary to the provisions of law In 
order to fortify her contention she has 
relied on a decision of this Court m Jacar 
nath Singh v Francis Kharia, AIR 1948 
Pat 414 That case also related to a pro- 
ceeding under Sec 145 of the Code In 
that case also Section 350 of the Code 
came up for consideration Meredith J 
(as he then was) observed in para- 
graph 3 — 

The matter is then postponed 
for one reason or another and the judg- 
ment is not finally delivered until June — 
nearly six months after the conclusion of 
the heanng — and finally the judgment 
is written by a Magistrate who has heard 
no arguments in the case A Magistrate 
may no doubt act in suitable cases on evi 
dence recorded by his predecessor but I 
lail to understand how he can act upon 
arguments made before his predecessor 
which he has never heard 

10 On the other hand Mr Brajesh- 
war Prasad Smha appearing on behalf 
of the opposite party has contended that 
the impugned order is valid and legal 
He has urged that an order under Sec- 
tion 145 of the Code is not a judgment 
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and therefore the provisions contameiS 
under Section 367 of the Code are not ap 
plicable He has further urged that Shn 
B Smha who had written out the judg- 
ment In the said proceeding has clearly 
wntten in the order sheet as follows — 
Adesh Aj taiyar hai aur abhilekh ke- 
sath 42 prista me adesh sanlangna hai 
ChunK 528 ka adesh patra par abhilef f> 
n anga gaya hai atah anumandal padadhi 
kari he pas abhilekh bhej de Mai adesh 
nahtn sanaunga 

Therefore he has submitted that the 
judgment was readv on that date and al 
though he did not sign the judgment it 
will amount to his judgment and the 
Micceeding Magistrate can sign the same 
and deliver it No prejudice will be 
caused to the petitioners 

H In my opinion m view of the 
above decision of this Court reported in 
AIR 1948 Pat 414 (supra) his contention 
cannot bp accepted In mv view the con- 
tentions of learned counsel appearing on 
behalf of the petitioners are well found- 
ed The order of the S D 0 cannot be 
sustained 

12 In tho result I set aside the order 
and allow this application I further 
direct that the proceeding should be dis- 
posed of either by the permanent S D O 
or by Shn Jaideo Das Magistrate as 
soon as possible in accordance with law 
Apphcation allowed. 
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AIR 1070 PATNA 95 (V 57 C 12) 

R J BAHADUR AND P K BANERJI JJ 
Doman Mahton, Petitionpr v Surajdeo 
Piasad Opposite Party 
Criminal Misc No 501 of 19C8 D/ 
6-12-1968 

(A) Evidence Act (1872) Ss 145 155— 
Statement of a witness made in previous 
case — Use of it in subsequent case to 
contradict him or impeach his character — 
Before so using it, the party should bo 
allowed to draw the witness s attention to 
his previous statements (Paras C 7) 

(B) Criminal Procedure Code (1898) 

S 162 — Statements made m an invesfi- 
katiou of a case other than that which re 
suits in a trial in which those statements 
arc sought to be used — > Section docs not 
appl} (Para C) 

Dinesh Charan. for Petitioner Narayan 
Singh for Opposite Party 
ORDER — This application is by an 
accused person in a criminal case before 
a Munsif Magistrate ilonghyr where the 
que tion arose as to whether the attention 
of a witness could be drawn m cro s 

JM/JM/D860/G9/MNT/D 
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examination to the previous statement 
made by him in another case. 

2. _The facts are these. At 9 15 A. M , 
on 27-4-1965, the petitioner, who is a 
Loiv Tension Fuseman of Bihar State 
Electricity Board at Lakhisarai. filed a 
case of assault, at Police Station Lakhi- 
sarai, against the opposite party, who was 
arrested and later on released on bail on 
the same day by the police The said case 
was registered as G. R Case No 668 of 
1965. The opposite party was a Member 
of the Lakhisarai Notified Area Commit- 
tee (hereinafter referred to as 'the Area 
Committee’). The Police examined one 
Jamadar of the Area Committee named 
Ramgovind Prasad After investigation, 
the Police subimtted charge sheet, and 
the trial is now pending m the Court of 
the Munsif Magistrate at Monghyr. 

^3. It appears that in respect of the 
aoove incident, the opposite party also 
filed a complaint for various offences, 
such as Sections 323, 352, 504, 379 and 
109 of the Penal Code, before the Sub- 
dmsional Officer, Monghyr, on 29-4-1965. 
Cogmzance was taken and the trial is 
also _ proceedmg before the said Munsif 
Magistrate at Monghyr, namely, Shri 
Raghuraj Singh, and it is registered as 
Case No. 239C of 1965. 

4. When the trial of the complaint 
case filed by the opposite party, Suraideo 
Prasad, was taken up by the Munsif 
Magistrate, a number of witnesses were 
examined and cross-examined; and when 
Ramgovind Prasad was examined, and 
was being cross-examined after charge, 
the cioss-examimng lawT^er on behalf of 
the petitioner, wanted to draw the atten- 
tion of the witness (P. W. 5) to certain 
statements made by him before the Police 
in the earlier case, namely. No. 668 of 
1965, to contradict his statement given in 
court m the present trial, but the same 
W'as disallowed by the Court. The learned 
Munsif Magistrate in his order dated 23-1- 
1968, has observed that under Section 162 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the 
statement of a witness made before the 
Police could be brought into evidence in 
the same case, and as, no statement of 
this witness had been taken in this case, 
rior did the Police make investigation in 
this case, the defence lawyer was direct- 
ed not to draw the attention of the wtR- 
ness in this case to the statement made 
hy him before the Police in the counter- 
case The present application is directed 
against the said order 

3 We have heard learned Counsel for 
the Parties, and the sole question that 
arises for consideration is whether the 
statement of Ramgovind Prasad, who has 
been examined as prosecution witness No 
3 in t'nis case, which he had made_ in the 
course of the investigation in the 
earlier counter-case, could be used, and 
W'hether he could be confronted with the 


statements then made. Mr. Dmesh Charam 

petition, hS; 

urged that the learned Munsif Magistrate- 
was m error, and has drawn our atten- 
tion to note 12 to Section 162 in Chita- 
ey s Code of Criinmal Procedure. 6thi 
Edition volume I, which may be repro- 
duced here.— ^ 

"At any inquiry or trial in respect 
ot any offence under investigation at the 
time when such statement was made ’’ 

A is alleged to have murdered X. In 
me course of the investigation bv the- 
Pohee into the case of murder, B makes, 
a statement to the Police Officer. Can B’s 
statement be used in a subsequent inquiry 
or tnai unconnected with the murder 
case? Before the amendment of 1923 
there was a conflict of opinion on the 
point. some decisions holdmg that it- 
CGUld not be used and others holding that 
it could be used The section as amend- 
ed in 1923 made it clear that statements- 
niade during the course of investigation 
could be used in a subsequent case which 
•was not under investigation when the- 
witness made the statement Although 
this section was again amended in 1955 
the legal position in this regard remains^ 
unchanged because even after the amend- 


ment the wording of the section contmues 
lo be the same as under the old section so- 
far as this part of it is concerned ” 

_ 6. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
visions of section 162 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure do not apply to state- . 
ments made in an investigation other ' 
than that which results in a trial in which 
those statements are sought to be used . 
The object is obvious, as will appear 
■from the pro'visions of Section 145 of the 
Evidence Act which reads thus* — 

"A ■witness may be cross-examined as 
to piewous statements made by him in 
writmn or reduced mto writmg, and rele- 
vant to matters in question, ■without such 
writmg being shown to him, or beinsi 
proved; but, if it is intended to contradict 
him by the writing,' his attention mush 
befoie the writing can be proved, be- 
caUed to those parts of it which are to be 
used for the purpose of contradicting' 
him” 


Further, if it is intended to impeach the- 
credit of a witness, as is proidded under* 
Sec 155 of the Evidence Act, then the- 
credit of a witness may be impeached by 
the adverse party, or, with the consent of 
the Court, by the party who calls him, 
by various ways, one of which is as_pro- 
vided by sub-section (3) of Section 155 of 
the Evidence Act; namely, by proof of 
former statements inconsistent with any 
pari of his e^vidence, wMch is liable to 
be contradicted Impeaching the credit 
of a witness, either under Section 145 of 
the Evidence Act (written statements), oii 
under Section 155 thereof (oral siate-j 
ments), can be done by drawing his at- 
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tention to those statements whejer wnt 
ten or oraL Further those parts of we 
Sclent before the Police which are in- 
to be used m '“Sw'S 

rontradict the witness must be prowu 
end brousht on the record This een orf. 
nanlv be done by the adnussion of the 
SL that he had ^ the statgje^ 
or b> examination of the Police uuicer 

For“fh1se*reasons tve are satisfied 
that th" learned Munsif MaEiatrate was 
In error m not penmtt.nc the pctiUoner 
” draw the attention of the wtlness [or 
the Durpose of cross examination, to nis 
earbS^Jenents made before the Pob« 

% hich was reduced into wntinB or subrnit 
ted by the vntness m wntinc 
Police in the counter case Accordingly 
the order of the learned Munsif Ma**® 

I'ClIfrantlhrL^rseSSol 

therefore allowed 
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Het Ram Lallu Singh and others Appel 

lants V State Respondent , 

Cnminal Appeal No 766 of 196| 
Murder fi'f ho 47 of 1083 D/ 
from order of S I Feroreinir D/ 8-7 1963 
(A) renal Code (1860) Ss 07, 99— Ihght 
of pniole defence — Persons coiuhoclios 
pemanent water course on land of another 
without his consent — They cornrait CTini 
oal trespass and mischief — Occupier of lano 
has nght of private defence of property — 
He need not resort to pubLc. authoribcs 
The Uw of pnvate defence does not re- 
-quire that a person suddenly called upon to 
face an assamt must run away and thus 
protect himself ^Vhere an individual citizen 
or his property is faced with a danger and 
immediate aid from the Stale machinery is 
not readily available the individual atizen u 
<nbtled to protect himself and his property 
It IS therefore wrong to hold that the 
occupiers of the land on which cnmiaal tres- 
pass and mischief is committed in their pre- 
sence by constructing a permanent water 
-coune on their land without their consCTt 
were not entitled to the nght of pnvate de- 
fence beimuse they were bound to resort to 
nubbe autbonties AIR 1963 SC 612 ana 
AIR 1915 Pat 283 and AIR 1959 Fat 22 and 
1961 BLJR 824 Rel on (Paras 16 17 18) 
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(B) Evidence Act (1872), S 5 — Appre- 
cialion of evidence — Interested witnesses 
— Testimony not final 

In a case where injunes have been caused 
on Itoth sides and a precise counter version 
Is being pleaded on behalf of the accused. 
It IS but natural that the testimony of their 
eye witnesses should be partial to the ver 
Sion which they have chosen to give All 
the eye witnesses therefore, come clearly 
within the ambit of the term interested tesb 
monv and their testimony cannot possibly 
be hnal (Para 19) 

(Q Penal Code (1860) S 103 — Com- 
plainants parly armed with deadly weapons 
entering upon land occupied by accused and 
constructing permanent water course on it 
witliout any ngbt — Party of accused resist 
lOg them — Figlit between the parlies re- 
sulting in death of two persons on com- 
plainants side and injuncs to persons on 
both sides — Held that accused had right 
of private defence of property and had not 
cicecdcd it — Being protected by tlie right 
there was no oQcncc committed by them 

(Para 23) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(19W) AIR 1963 SC 612 (V 50) = 

196J (1) Cn LJ 495 Jai Dev v 
State of Puiyab 17 
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Emperor 10 

(1938) AIR 1938 Pat 518 (V 25) *= 

39 Cn LJ 785 Satnarain Das v 
Emperor 10 

(1934) AIR 1954 All 829 (2) (V 21) = 

33 Cn LJ 730 Abdul Iladi v 
Emperor 10 

(1927) AIR 1927 Lah 703 (V 14) = 

28 Cn LJ 843 Phula Singh v 
Emperor 16 

M R Mahajan with P S Jain, for Appel 
lants D D Jam for Advocate CeneraL 
Punjab for Respondent 

S S SANDHAWALIA J i The six appel 
hmts being the sons and grandsons of Man^ 
Ram were brought to tnal on charges under 
Sections 148 302/149 302/149 307/149 
323/149 and 323/149 Indian Penal Code, 
before the Court of Session at Ferozepur 
Bnj Lai appellant was charged in a separate 
case under Section 27 of the Arms Act for 
the unlawful use of his bcenced gun bjit 
both the cases were tned together on the 
appellants request in order to avoid any 
prejudice to them by separate trials By a 
curious process of reasoning the learned Ses 
sioos Judee convict«l Het Ram and Banwan 
Lai appellants only under Section 302 r«a 
with Section 149, Indian Penal Code for 
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■the murden of Shiv Lai and Gopi Ram de- 
■ceased respectively and sentenced them to 
death hut held tlie other four appellants 
guilty under Sechon 326 read with Sec- 
tion 149, Indian Penal Code. He imposed 
a sentence of 4 years’ rigorous impnson- 
ment under Section 326 read wuth S. 149, 
Indian Penal Code, on three counts on Lalu 
Ram, Bnj Lai and Kanslu Ram appellants 
whilst Balram appellant due to his tender 
age and on the finding that he acted under 
the influence of his father was sentenced to 
^ne year’s ngorous impnsonment on these 
counts. Separate convictions and sentences 
^\ere also recorded under S. 323/149, Indian 
Penal Code, and Section 148. All these 
sentences were, however, directed to run 
-concurrentlv. Brij Lai appellant was, how- 
ever, acqmtted of the charge under Sec- 
tion 27 of the Arms Act. All the convicts 
appeal and the deafli sentences of Het Ram 
■and Banwari Lai appellants are also before 
us for confirmation of the same. 

2. The appellants Lalu Ram and Kanshi 
Ram are brofliers Bnj Lai and Banwari 
Lai are the sons of Kanshi Ram whilst Het 
Ram and Balram are the sons of Lalu Ram 
Shiv Lai and Gopi Ram deceased, both 
■of whom were Idlled in the mcident, were 
also brothers and the three injured P. Ws_ 
namely, Baluant Bam Jagdish Lai and 
Lall are sons of Shiv Lai, deceased. The 
motive for the commission of the offence is 
the rather common place one pertainmg to 
■the alignment of an irrigation watercourse 
The two feuding families of the appellants 
and the deceased are not land oumers in 
their own right but are tenants of agnculta- 
ml land Kanshi Ram appellant held the 
land of Tek Chand, Lambardar m his cul- 
tivating possession whilst his brother Lalu 
Ram appellant was the tenant of some land 
■oumed by Rai Sahib Kundan Lai m village 
Lhaban Kokarian Gopi Ram and Shiv Lai, 
the two deceased brothers had been for mng 
m cultivating possession of some other land 
uf Tek Chand, Lambardar Before the con- 
solidation of holdings in the said village 
"hich took place approximately two years 
pnor to the occurrence the watercourse irn- 
gating the land of the complainant family 
used to run through the land of R S. Kun- 
dan Lai which was in cultivating possession 
of the apellants. After the consohdation the 
said watercourse was discontinued and a 
new watercourse was provided which, how- 
ever, did not satisfactorily command the 
fields of the complainants as it _ ran at a 
lower level Shiv Lai deceased is said to 
have made an application to the Canal De- 
partment and another watercourse was pro- 
wded by the authorities and the same conti- 
nued to be in use for a period of nearly ^vo 
“years. The prosecution alleges that leK 
Chand the landlord of the complmnanK 
Wanted to evict them from the said land 
nnd to give tliat tenancy to the appellants 
tamilv which was not agreed to by the com- 
plainants. It IS alleged, however, that m 
1970 Cti.L.j. 23. 


order to harass them and to pressurise them 
for vacatmg the same, the appellants de- 
molished the watercourse, thus obstructing 
the irngabon of the land of the deceased. 
It is thus the case of the prosecution (which 
IS stoutly controverted on behalf of the 
defence) that the matter was reported to the 
Panchayat m which the appellants and the 
complainants’ famihes were represented and 
it was decided in the said Panchayat that the 
ongmal watercourse as it existed before the 
consohdabon of holdings, should be restored 
and be reconstructed by the complainants. 
We have adverted m detail to these matters 
as a plea of pnvate defence of property and 
person has been taken on behalf of the ap- 
pellants and It is thus necessary to have the 
events leading to the incident m a clear pers- 
pective. 

3. The occurrence took place on Diwali 
day that is tiie 1st of November, 1967, at 
about 3 P. M. Gopi Ram and Shiv Lai de- 
ceased along with Balwant Ram, Jagdish Lai 
and Devi Lai P Ws had on the said day 


gone at about 2 30 P. M. to reconstruct the 
old watercourse and were domg so when 
at about 3 P. M all the six appmlants came 
there armed Het Ram and Banwari Lai 
appellants were armed with sailas. Kanshi 
Ram appellant had a kassia, Balram a kul- 
hari, Lain Ram a dang whilst Bnj Lai appel- 
lant was carrying his licenced gun A chal- 
lenge IS said to have been thrown by the 
appellants declaring that they would not al- 
low the complainants to construct the water- 
course andf will further eject them 
from the land whereupon the deceas- 
ed and the P Ws suspended the work 
of constructmg the watercourse neverthe- 
less Brij Lai appellant is said to have fired 
two shots in succession accompanied by a 
threat that anyone who would -withdraw 
from the spot would be shot to death. The 
deceased and the P. Ws out of fear are said 
to have then withdrawn to the path going 
to village Sardarpur which is closely, but 
the app&ants are said to have followed them 
up and opened an attack on them which 
iras both sudden and simultaneous. Het 
Ram appellant is said to have struck Uyo fatal 
blows to Shiv Lai with a spear m his chest 
and back whilst Kanshi Ram and Balram also 
inflicted injunes on him with then respec- 
bve weapons. Banwan Lai appellant simi- 
larly is said to have struck the fatal spe^ 
blow to Gopi Ram on his chest and lett 
arm-pit whilst Kanshi Ram appellant deaff 
a blow on his head with his kassia Jagdish 
Lai P W who attempted to intervene vwth 
a spade, which he was carrying, was ^so 
assaulted irith a spear by Het Ram wl^t 
Kanslu Ram appellant hit him with a kassia 
and Balram vwth a kulhan. Injunes were 
then caused by the appellants^ with them 
weapons to the three prosecuhon w^ess^, 
namely. Balwant Ram, Devd Lai and Jagdish 
Lai out of whom Jagdish Lai and Dew Ld 
who had spades retaliated \wth Aeir weap- 
ons against Bnj Lai and Lau Ram appd- 
iMts. ^Shiv Lai and Gopi Ram died at the 
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spot and thereafter the appellants are said 
to have withdrawn from the place ot oc- 
currence ivith their respective weapons to 
wa^ their homesteads which are not veiy 
distant from there After the incident Bal 
want Ram accompanied by Sohan Lai w« 
proceeding to the police station when no 
met Sub-Inspector Iqbal Singh at the Bus 
Stand Dotananwali and made a statement 
Exhibit P 17 which forms the basis of the 
first mformation report recorded at police 
station Abohar regarding the incident The 
Invesbgating Officer forthwith reached the 
spot and collected the bloodstained earth 
therefrom prepared the relevant inquest re- 
ports as well as the ite plan and complet 
ed the other details of the investigation 
thereat 

4 On the 9th of November, 1967 Head 
Constable Bam Bbagwan had interrogate 
Het Ram Banwan Lai Balram and kansni 
Ram appellants and m pursuance of their 
respective disclosure statements they led to 
the recovery of the respective bloodstained 
weapons said to have been wielded by them 
at the time of the commission of the off 
ence and these two spears a kulhan and a 
kassia were subsequently found on cbeimcal 
analysis to be stained with human blood and 
the earth collected from the spot was also sum 
larly found to have the presence of blood 
of human origin The licenced gun of Bnj 
Lai was also taken into possession vide memo 
Exhibit P 33 There was however no re 
covery of the dang said to have been vveild 
ed by Lalu Ram appellant 

5 Dr H C Ohn performed the autopsy 
on the dead body of Copi Ram on the 2nd 
November 1967 at 2 30 F M and found 
five injuries on his person of which two 
were stab wounds and the other three were 
Incised wounds Death was opined to be 
the result of injury No I which had ruptur- 
ed the heart and consequent shock and 
haemorrhage therefrom The time that elap- 
sed between death and injury was opined 
to be immediate and betvveen death and 
post mortem about one day 

fa" Lady 0r Aorash fakhmi on the 2nd 
of November 1967, at 3 P M had conduct 
ed the postmortem on the dcid f^y of 
Shiv Lai deceased and found three incised 
wounds and a stab wound on Us person On 
internal examinabon the costal cartilage and 
the pleurae was found cut and similarly 
the left lung was perforated and the left 
vcrtncle of the heart was also cut The 
wounds m the he^rt were communicating 
with each other Death was opined to bo 
the result of the stab wound being injury 
No 4 which was suffiaent to cause death 
m the Ordinary course of nature The pro 
bable time between injury and death was 
immediate and between death and post 
morte-n abou one day This witness in 
cross examinahon stated that under injury 
No 4 the wound on the back was the 
wound of entry of the spear andthevvound 
in the chest on the front is the wou^ of 


exit of the spear and both these injuries wero 
the result ol the same blow 

7 On the 1st of November 1967, at 
530 P M Dr H C Ohn had examined 
Jagdish Lai son of Shiv Lai and found 9 
injunes on his person of which injunes Nos 
I, 8 and 9 were opined to be the result of 
blunt weapon whilst others were inflicted 
with a sharpedged weapon On the 2nd of 
November 1967 Dr H C Ohn had also- 
examined Dev Raj son of Shiv Lai (subse- 
quently mentioned as Devi Lai son of Shiv 
Lai in the prosecution evidence) and found 
one reddish contusion and one abrasion on 
his person On the 3rd of November 1967, 
at6^F M Dr Mrs Shakuntala Bawa had 
exammed Balwant Ram son of Shiv Lai 
and found one contusion 3 x 2” on the mid 
die and outer part of the left thigh and it 
was opined to be the result of a blunt wea 
pon and its duration was about three days 
The above medical testimony brings on re- 
cord the injuries suffered by the two decea 
sed persons and the three prosecution wit- 
nesses in the case On the side of the aji- 
pellants Lai Chand was seriously injured 
and was medico legally examined by Dr 
II C Ohri on the 1st of November 1967 
at 8 50 P M He was accompanied by hi» 
brother Kanshi Ram appellant and the fol- 
lowing injuries were found on his person 

1 Incised wound 3 x ‘a bone d»ep on 
the left side of top of head running from 
side to side 6” above the left ear cuttis; 
(he underlying bone He was semiconsci 
ous Pupils were sluggish He was vomit- 
ing Substance rcsemDling grey matter of 
the brain was flowing The injuiy was blood 
covered and shirt was profusely blood cov- 
ered 

2 Incised wound V.” x Vs" sbn deep oa 

the front of top of head in the middle 2"' 
from the hair margin ^ 

Injury No 1 was grievous and the duratioa 
of the two injuries was mentioned within 12 
hours The injured had developed aphasia f 
(loss of speech) as a result of head mju^ and 
was not fit to be moted In cross examma 
JtWTO at vraa ^rthn.r qnm«] that Jthp aijuipr nn 
the head of Lai Chand could be- 

caused with a weapon like gandasi 
and the said infury was dangerous^ 

to life as the brain matter was also flow 
ing out of the wound Apart from aphasia- 
it also caused a weakness of one side of ihO" 
body The other appellant Bnj Lai who 
was iniured was exammed on the 8th of 
November 1967 at 6 45 P M by Dr S 
Saini and a granulating wound 5 cm x 1 cm s 
1/0 cm on the back of left chest 8 cm 
above thi* lower nb margin was found on 
his person The duration was opm^ to be 
7 to 10 days but m view of the time that 
had elapsed the kind of weapon used for 
the infliction of the injury could not be de- 
termined It was in cross examination wh«> 
this witness opined that m case the 
would have been an incised wound it could 
have been caused by a sharpedged weapo® 
like gandasi 
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8. The eye-witness account in the present 
case rests solely on tire evidence of the three 
brotliers P. W. 5 BaKvant Ram, P. W. 6 
Jagdish Lai and P. W. 12 Devi Lai being 
the sons of the deceased Shiv Lai. P. W. 
13 Sohan Lai and P. W. 15 Kanshi Ram 
who are real_ brothers have deposed regard- 
ing the lodging of the first information re- 
TOrt by Balwant Ram and the recovenes at 
the instance of some of the appellants res- 
pectively P. W 17 Iqbal Singh S. H. O. 
and P. W. 18 Ram Bhagwan, Head Const- 
able, are the two Investigating Officers. One 
Court ivitness Madan Lai, Canal Pahvari, 
was examined. He was a prosecution wit- 
ness but the Public Prosecutor did not wish 
to examine him and he was examined as a 
Court witness on the request of the defence 
under Section 540 of the Cnminal Proce- 
dure Code. 

9. In their statements under Section 342, 
Crirmnal Procedure Code, three of the ap- 
pellants, namely, Kanshi Ram, Banwari Lai 
and Balram pleaded false implication and 
denied their presence at the spot. Kanshi 
Ram appellant further pleaded that he w'as 
nearly blind and being in his seventies was 
too old to have participated in the fight. A 
positive version, however, has been set up 
by Het Ram, Lalu and Bnj Lai appellants. 
Tins appears in the reply of Het Ram ap- 
pellant in the commitment Court in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

‘Tt is incorrect. My father had gone alone 
to protest to Shiv Lai and Gopi Ram against 
digging of the klial by tabng copy of an 
order, which he had already obtained. The 
opposite party started shouting at Lalu Ram 
and abused him. Shiv Lai and Gopi Ram 
were armed with gandasis and apprehending 
an attack on him, I rushed to rescue him 
With a saila. By the time, I arrived, Gopi 
Ram dealt a blow on Lalu Ram’s head. I 
dealt him a blow in order to save my father. 
Then Shiv Lai aimed another blow on his 
head which brought him reeling to the 
ground. I consequently struck him also 
with my saila and just as I and Brij Lai 
xvere trying to attend on Lalu Ram, Gopi 
Ram dealt a gandasi blow on the back of 
Bnj Lai and so I dealt a blow at Gopi Ram ” 
This plea was reiterated by Lalu appellant 
who further added that the complainants 
Were communists and had been advised to 
dig the watercourse by force Brij Lai appel- 
lant whilst admitting his presence at the 
spot denied the fact that he had gone there 
armed wuth a gun and suggested the 
cution story to be implausible as he would 
have used the gun against the complainants 
if he was so armed. No defence evidence 
was, however, adduced in support of the 
pleas taken on behalf of the appellants. 

10. In view of the above plea taken up 
■on behalf of the appellants, three _ crucial 
questions arise for determination in the 
present case. First!}', whether the com- 
plainants had any legal justification for di^ 
ging and constructing a watercourse through 
the lands in the cultivatmg possession of the 
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appellants.’ Secondly, if the act of the com- 
plainants was not so justified, would &0 
appellants have a nght of private defence 
agamst it. Thirty, the_ subsidiaiy question 
a^es whether the injuries were inflicted on 
the land of tlie appellants or upon the 
adjoinmg path leading to village Sardarpur. 

, Efo we go to the_ area of controversy 
behvLvt tlie parties if deserves notice that 
certain facts are admitted or stand conclu- 
sively proved on the record. Of these it is 
app^ent that prior to the consohdation of 
holdings in the village, which took place 
nearly two years before the present incident, 
a watercourse existed through the lands of 
the appellpts which had served the lands of 
tlie complainants for imgafaon. After the 
consohdation this watercourse was admitted- 
ly discontinued and became non-existent and 
in its place a new watercourse considerably 
to the south passmg through the land of 
Bogha Ram was constructed and remained 
flowing for nearly two years. Apart from 
the faint suggestion that is now made that 
the landlord of the complainants wanted to 
evict tliem and subsfatute the appellants in 
their place, there exists no hosfaht}' or any 
senous enmity or any cause for hostility be- 
tween the party of the complainants and the 
appellants. 

12. It is in the light of the above facts 
that the prosecution evidence regarding the 
justification of the complamants for budding 
a watercourse in the lands of the appellants 
has first to be appraised At the very out- 
set it IS noticeable that the present prosecu- 
tion suggestion that Tek Chand landlord of 
the complainants wanted to evict them and 
pve the lands to the appellants does not 
find specific menhon in the fust informahon 
report and is not stated to be the mohvating 
cause of any hostility. On this aspect, apart 
from the bald statement of Balw'ant Ram 
P W, there is not a hint of any evidence 
regarding the same. Even his own bro- 
thers, Jagdish Lai and Deri Lai, are bliss- 
fully unaware of any such fact. Almost 
similarly there e.\ists no credible evidence 
that the existing watercourse serving the 
lands of the complamants was ever demoli- 
shed by the appellants Neither the date, 
time, nor the person in whose presence it was 
so done has been remotely suggested in 
the prosecution evidence. As a matter of 
fact, far from there being a corroborative 
evidence on this score, the evidence of CW 1' 
Madan Lai, the Canal Patwari of the Cucle 
Dhaban Kokanan, who is an official witness 
and had deposed from the record, is clear- 
ly contrary to this aspect of the prosecution 
case This untness had deposed that the 
xyatercourse prepared subsequent to conso- 
lidation of holdings was sbU in existence and 
had never been demolished. Nor has the 
prosecub'on brought any evidence regarding 
its allegation that such demolition was 
brought before a Pancha}.at and a 
resolution regarding the reconstruction 
of the watercourse through the lands 
of the appellants was passed. Balwant 
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Ram P W staled that Soni Ram Dhan 
kal Ram Sohan Lai and Kanshi Ram apart 
from others, were the persons who liad am 
shtuted the said Pancba>at Suipnsmgly, 
none of these persons or any other has a»me 
forward to support such a version Nor any 
aocumentary record or any other evidence 
apart from the statement of Balwant Ram 
p W appears in this context There is 
not the faintest suggestion regarding this 
Pancha>at in the first information report and 
the maker of this statement Balwant Ram 
fm been falsified by confrontations therein 
in cross examination A further weakening 
of this version arises from the fact that Devi 
Lai a brother of Balwant Ram P\V, shifted 
considerably from the stand taken by the for 
mer regarding the demolition and the report 
ing to the Panchajat Devi Lai PW made 
no menbon of any demohtion or the report 
mg thereof or the consbtulion of a Pancha 
jat on this score He rather attempted to 
Duild an altogether new case on the basis 
that the appcUanfs had themselves agreed 
that a watercourse be constructed through 
their lands Apart from the evidence the 
probability is also wholly against the prose- 
cution story in this regard It appears utterly 
unreasonable and unexplained that whilst m 
the forenoon the appellants had wiUingly 
agreed to the construction of a watercourse 
through their lands but b> the afternoon 
they had become almost murderously hostile 
to any such act It is thus that, an overall 
consideration of this aspect of the prosecu 
tioa case leaves one in no manner of doubt 
that this IS a belated and puerile attempt on 
the part of the prosecubon witnesses Bidwant 
Ram Jagdish lUl and Devi Lai to concoct 
some justification for their illegal act in 
going upon the lands of the appcUants and 
digging a channel therein Toe conclusion 
is thus inescapable that the prosecubon ver 
Sion that they were diggmg the watercourse 
through the appellants lands with either the 
express consent of the appellants or on the 
basis of the authority of a Fancha>at resolu 
bon Is nothing but a blatant falsehood. 

13 On the above finding it follows that 
the complainants bad gone upon the lands m 
the physical possession of the appellants and 
attempted to construct a watercourse there- 
in w^thout any legal jusbhcation Once it 
is so found that they were doing so without 
any authonty or the consent of the appel- 
lants it stands to reason that they were do- 
ing so by force and in such an eventuahly 
must have gone to the spot armed to meet 
any opposibon which they must necessanly 
have anbcipated The trial Court had itself 
come to the findinij that the act of the com 

E lamants was wholly unjusbfied m the fol 
twang words — 

"And unilateral decision of the members 
of the Panchavat could not bind the accus 
ed who could act m the exercise of a pn 
\ate defence of property, if such a right was 
available to them Then it is improbable 
that the accused had consented to the con 
stmebon of the watercoune by the deceased 
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because a hltle later when the constnicboa 
of the watercourse is said to have started, 
they came out, armed variously, to obstruct 
it Therefore it cannot be said that the 
deceased had any right to construct the 
watercourse in the fields of the accused" 
Having arrived at the above finding, never- 
theless the trial Court denied the right of 
private defence to the appellants on two 
grounds firstly that the lands through which 
the watercourse was being dug at the brne 
of the occurrence bore no erw and second 
ly that the appellants w-ere Bound m such 
a situation to nave recourse to public autho- 
nty Both these findings m our view can 
not possibly be sustained 

14 Tlie prosecution evidence makes it 
wholly evident that the complainants had 
without authonty started the coastruction of 
the watercourse on the said day passing 
throu^ th" lands of Lalu Ram and Kanshi 
Ram appellants and had completed con- 
siderable parts thereof poor to the incident 
That this watercourse had been built through 
the lands of llie appellants which bore cot 
ton crops appears clearly In the words of 
Balwant Ram PW who had stated thus 
"On the other side of the path through 
which we h^d constructed the watercourse 
that <iay there were the fields of Kanshi Ram 
accused It was through those fields dhat we 
had constructed the watercourse from the 
path to our fields There were cotton crops 
m the fields of Kanshi Ram where the water 
course had been constructed That land 
was in the tenancy ol Kanshi Ram which 
was owned by Tek Chand Lambardar We 
did not take permission of Tek Chand for 
Constructing the watercourse" 

Nothing could be more exphcit This is fur- 
ther borne out from the site plans which 
clearly show that the land of Kanshi Ram 
appellant is situate on the western side of 
the path and there was cotton crop therein 
That this land may not be diametrically op- 
posite to lh.it of Lalu Bam appellant is hard- 
ly of anv consequence The tnal Court was 
alve to the clear statement' oi' fraiwant' Ram 
P\V and the site plans but chose to brush 
it away m the following terms — 

"There appears to be some confusion in 
the mind ot this witness obviously because 
of his comparative youth " 

We fail to see how if the conviction of the 
appellants can be sustained on the evidence 
of Balwant Ram despite his supposedly ten- 
der years this crucial statement In favour 
of the defence can be ruled out on the 
ground of his comparable youth 

15 A reference to the ocular evidence 
as well as the documentary evidence in the 
shape of site plans further shows that at the 
place where the complamants were engaged m 
jhgSing there was cotton crop of the appel* 
lants in the close proximitv thereof The 
complainants were as yet conbnuing in their 
attempt to complete the water channel to 
Join it up with the exishng watercourse It 
IS flius evident that in this process they had 
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appellLts an/ also by conbnumg^to so^ d ft? learned Judge 

should have resorted to the authonfaes for 
redress. In our view the observations in 


0 -— — cippicucuMun to mem mat 

in the completion of the channel further 
damage to the crops may ensue. We are 
thus dearly of the view that the act of the 


complainants fell clearly within the ambit 
misckef criminal trespass and 

16. Even assuming for a moment entirely 
tor the sake of argument tliat there had 
heen no actual or apprehended destnicbon 


uns judgment are no warrant for the view 
cnminal trespass and mis- 


, . --- — 1.1 aiiU 

chiet in the presence of the oc'cupier in pos- 
session thereof, the latter is disentitlecf to 
of pnvate defence. The provisions 
apprenenoea destnicbon o/ Section 9/ of the Indian Penal Code 
wodd stdf Wl wfl’- ^ ® appellants clearly envisage the right of pnvate defence 

fall within the two offences above- against any act which falls within the de- 


mentioned. The learned trial Court was of 
the vie\v that even though it may be so the 
appellants were bound to resort to the pub- 
iic authorities and as such were not enhtl- 


T V , — ^ wcic uuL euuu- 

fr tc ^ right of pnvate defence We regret 
ttat we cannot possibly agree with this view 
[ot the law. The proposition that a person m 
physical possession of land and m whose 
presence cnminal trespass and mischief is 
[oemg committed by force (and without any 
isemblance of a right a permanent water- 
[course is being constructed thereon) is never- 
tneless obhged to retreat therefrom and re- 
j^rt to the fitful relief he might secure 
trom a police station ten miles away, is to 
our mind wholly untenable. The right of 
defence of property cannot be whit- 
^d down to something so inconseguenbal. 
the trial Court had placed rehance for its 
vjew on two authonbes of the Patna High 
'-ourt and one of the Lahore High Court In 
view these three cases are inapphcable 
^d clearly disbnguishable on the facts of 
me present case In Hariram Mahatha v. 
Emperor, AIR 1942 Pat 96 on which reli- 
ance had been placed, the facts were en- 
meiy different. There existed a bona fide 
nispute about the land in question and the 
imding was that the complainants had a 
good title to the same and were achng law- 
mlly on going upon the land. It was fur- 
.®’' y®Id that there was neither theft nor 
mischief and the act of the appellants was 
not^ to prevent these offences but to enforce 
meir own nght with force in execution 
■^ereof they had made a designedly violent 
on the complainants’ party. Further 
me finding was that the complainants had 
gone to the field which at the relevant 
was unoccupied In these circumstan- 
the plea of private defence was negativ- 

p Satnarain Das v Emperor, AIR 1938 
facts It was found that both 
J -Parties had gone to the land fully armed 
? mil expectation of an armed conflict and 
etermined to have a trial of strengtli. It 
context that it was laid down 
mat the right of private defence would not 
Phula Singh v. Emperor, 
atu Lah 705 which is a Smale Bench 
J “ority, the complainants had abeady 
ploughed and sown the land in dispute ivith 
an jt subsequently that an attempt 
us made of forcible evicbon therefrom On 
usidering the argument that the nght of 


finibon of the offences of mischief or cri- 
minal trespass or which is even an attempt 
to commit such an offence Sectaon 105 of 
the Penal Code further lays down that tin's 
right of pnvate defence of property com- 
mences when a leasonable apprehension of 
clanger to the property commences and con- 
bnues as long as the offender continues in 
tire commission of criminal trespass or mis- 
chief. The words of the statute are them- 
selves explicit and are fully supported by au- 
thorities In Abdul Hadi v Emperor, AIR 
1934 All 829 (2) the complainants were ex- 
cavating upon a portion of the land so as to 
make it fit for some purpose in manufactur- 
ing sugar. It was held that such digging on 
the land which was m possession or the ap- 
pellants would constitute the offences of 
cnminal trespass and also of mischief which 
would entitle them to a right of private de- 
fence The applicability of Section 99 was 
expressly considered and negabved in such 
a circumstance with these ohservabons 
"It could not have been the intenbon of 
the framers of Sections 97 and 99 to com- 
pel a person having the right of pnvate de- 
fence of property to acquiesce in cnminal 
trespass or mischief, and not exercise his 
nght of private defence at all In most 
cases if recourse is had to public authonbes 
the mischief complained of will have been 
committed before the Public authonbes 
come to his rescue ” 

In Summa Behera v. Emperor, AIR 1945 
Pat 283 Sinha and Das JJ had held that a 
person in possession of property is entitled 
to defend himself and his property by force 
and to collect such numbers and such arms 
as are necessary for that purpose, if he sees 
an actual invasion of his rights, which 
amounts to an offence under the Indian Pe- 
nal Code and it would be lawful for such 
a person who has seen an mvasion of fas 
nght, to go to the soot and object It was 
also observed as follows. 

‘Tt IS not the law that the rightful owner 
m peaceful possession of a piece of property 
must run away, if there is an actual invasion 
of his right and an attempt on his person ” 
This view xvas reiterated again in Bansa 
Mudi V. State, AIR 1959 Pat 22, wherein K. 
Sahai J. on a difference of opinion betw'een 
G. P. Sinha J. and K Ahmad J whilst agree- 
ing with Sinha J. held that the right of 
private defence in similar circumstances was 
attracted and had not been exceeded. In 
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Mozam Ansan v State 1981 BLJR 824 
after a consideration of the earlier aulbon 
ties Ramratna Singh J summed up the law 
in the following terms — 

The law applicable to such eases Is well 
settled It IS not the law that the nghtful 
owner in peaceful possession of property 
must run away if there is an actual invasion 
of his right and an attempt on his person 
The person in possession of property is en 
titled to defend himself and nis property by 
force and to collect such nurribers and such 
arms as are necessary for that purpose if ho 
sees an actual invasion of his rights which 
invasion amounts to an offence under the 
Penal Code and when there is no time to get 

S olice help It is lawful for a person vvho 
as seen an invasion of his rights to go 
to the spo and object It is also lawful for 
such persons if the opposite party is armed 
to taVe suitable weapons for hia defence (see 
AIR 1945 Pat 233) The right of private 
defence of property arises as soon as there 
a reasonable apprehension of danger to 
the property The person entitled to eter 
cue that nght can act before actual harm 
u done It is not a nght of retaliation and 
hence he need not wait until the aggressor 
has started committing the offence which 
occasions the exercise of his nght of pnvate 
defence 


17 Lastly their Lcrdihips of the Supreme 
Court whilst considenog the ambit and the 
scope of the nght of pnvate defence in fat 
Dev V State of Punub AIR 1963 SC 612 
have observed as follows 

‘This howeve* does not mean that a 
person suddenly called upon to face an as 
saiilt must run away and thus protect him 
self He IS entitled to resut the attack 
and defmd himself The same u the posi 
tion if ha has to meet an attack on hu pro 
petty la other words where an mdividual 
citizen or hu property u faced with a Han , 
ger and immediate aid from the State machi- 
nery IS not readily available the individual 
cihzea u tn toA kus 

property 
and further 


^ , So long as the threat lasts and 
the nght of nnvate defence can be legitima- 
feiy exercised it would not be fair to re 
quire a^5 Mayne has observed that he should 
modulate his defence step by step accord 
me to the attack, before there is reason to 
beieve the attack u over The law of pn- 
vate defence does not require that the ^ 
son assaulted or facing an apprehension ol 
an assault must run away for safety II 
ptiUes him to defend himself and law mvea 
him the right to secure his victory over hw 
assailant by using the necessary force” 


18 In view of the above enunciation t 
the law we are clearly of the opinion that 
earned tnal Judge was wrong m holdm 
that the appellants were disentitled to tl 
right of pnvate defence because they wei 
bound to resort to the pubhc authonties 1 
■our view they were clearly protected by li 


nght of private defence of property on thei 
facts of the present case 

19 Whilst considering the last question 
whether the iniunes were caused to the com 
plmnants at the spot where they were dig- 
ging the land of the appellants or upon the 
adjoining path leading to Sardarpura it is 
necessary to examine cntically the prosecu 
tion version of the incident and Uie nature 
of the evidence adduced in support thereof 
Regarding the assault the sole testimony is 
that of the three brothers who are the sons 
of the deceased Shiv Lai In the present 
case wlicre injuries have been caused on 
both sides and a precise counter version is 
being pleaded on behalf of the appellants 
it IS Dut natural that the testimony of these 
witnesses should be partial to the version 
which they have chosen to give All the 
threo cve witnesses therefore come clearly 
within die ambit of words termed as m 
terested testimony and unfortunately m the 
case no independent ocular testimony is 
available to lend assurance to the story put 
forward by them In tucb a situation where 
the spot of occurrence vanes only by a few 
paces in the two versions given the lesh 
mooy of such interested witnesses cannot 
possibly be 6nal 

20 Whilst considenng the evidence ol 
the three eve witnesses on the point of mobva 
we have already held it to be false on that 
point and deliberately modulated to negative 
the plea raised by the appellants All these 
three eye witnesses stand further falsified 
by the medical testimony Dr Adarsh 
YaVjimi P W 4 had clearly opined that in- 
jury No 4 on the person of Shiv Lai was 
the result of a single blow and the wound 
on the back was the wound of the entry 
and the wound m the chest was the wound 
of the exit The deceased had no other in 
Jury m that region the other three being on 
the head All the eyewitnesses however 
have dehberalely prevancated m sajing that 
two distinct blows were given to Shiv Lai 
W7A, w. tiliw. viA ■i'A nJiiAX ta cfeivA 
This deliberate and designed attempt to ex- 
aggerate and in a clumsy way to modulate 
their account according to the two injunes 
which were noticed at the time of the in 
quest report on this part of the body of Shiv 
llal shows to what length these witnesses can 
g fakely in support of their story Subse- 
qt /it autopsy and the opinion of the medi- 
cal witnes> has given the. lie direct to this 
version 

21 On two oth'T material aspects the 
version of the pro ecution is also patently 
unsatisfactory The version that the injunes 
on Lalu Ram and Bnj Lai appellants were 
given by Balwant Ram and Devi Lai P VVs. 
with tlicir kassis cannot stand the test of • 
close examination It is noticeable that in 
the first information report neither the weaf^ 
ons luir the prosecution witnesses who had 
inflicted these injuncs were specified at all- 
No bloodstained spades were either found on 
the siJOt or were produced before the pobce 
The appeUants are said to be armed with 
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long handled weapons like two spears, a 
kassia and dang and it appears improbable 
to our mind that agamst such weaponaiw the 
two prosecution witnesses with such clumsy 
instruments like spades were able to retaliate 
and cause a grievous and a simple injury 
•on Lalu Ram and also one on Bnj Lai On 
the broader aspect it further appears wholly 
raprobable as suggested that after both 
’Gopi Lai and Shiv Ram had been fatally 
stabbed and Jagdish Lai P. W, who was un- 
-armed was incapacitated with injuries, the 
two boys Balwant Ram and Devi Lai svith 
spades only could hit back at the six deter- 
mmed and heavily armed assailants. It ap- 
pears that the number of assailants is being 
exaggerated as well as it is further being sup- 
pressed that the injuries on the appellants 
Bnj Lai and Lalu Ram were apparently in- 
flicted first and then in retahabon the fatal 
injuries were caused by the appellants Equ- 
ally unlikely is the prosecution story that 
Bnj Lai appellant was armed with his hcens- 
ed gun who twice fired with the same. No 
empty cartndge was recovered from the spot 
-and this was most likely because the gun 
used IS a single barrel gun. The prosecu- 
tion had sent the gun of Brij Lai to the Bal- 
listic Expert for the opinion whether it had 
been fired in the incident but it chose to 
withhold the evidence of B. R Sharma, Dire- 
<!tor of Forensic Science Laboratory, Chandi- 
garh, who was given up as an unnecessary 
witness. No circumstantial or expert evi- 
dence, therefore, has been brought on record 
to show that this licensed gun was ever used 
in the incident The learned tnal Court 
•also seems to have doubted this part of the 
prosecution story and has acqmtted Biij Lai, 
appellant, on the charge under Section 2Z of 
the Arms Act. It is otherwise wholly im- 
probable that whilst being armed with a gun, 
this appellant suffered an injury on his back 
allegedly -with a spade and also at no stage 
used the same against either the deceased 
or the prosecution witnesses. We are con- 
stramed to hold that this part of the prose-; 
cution story regardmg the gun held by Brij 
Lai is a fabrication. 

22. On the finding that Brij Lai, appel- 
lant, was not armed ivith a gun, the prosecu- 
tion version that they had at the relevant 
"time retreated from the spot to the path of 
village Sardaxpura is seriously jeopardised On 
this point, the prosecution evidence first was 
'that Bnj Lai had fired the gun and direct- 
ed that if anybody moved from the spot, ho 
would be shot at which held the complainants 
to the spot This is subsequently sought to 
be changed to the version that on seemg the 
gun-fire the complainants retreated out or 
fear from the spot on to the path Once it is 
held that Bnj Lai was not armed ivith a gun 
and the same was not fired, the version of 
retreat on to the path becomes implausible. 

It IS noticeable that the version of retreating 
on to the path of village Sardarpura does not 
find any mention whatsoever in the version 
given m the first information report by 
'Balwant Ram P. W. Devi Lai P. W. had to 
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concede m cross-examination that before the 
committmg Court he had stated that all of 
them had kept standing by the watercourse 
and did not move on heanng the threat from 
Brij Lai Unable to get away from this 
crucial admission, he at the trial wanted to 
show that he had stated so by mistake before 
the committing Court. This evidence also 
clearly shows that the story of withdrawal to 
the pathway is an afterthought. Equally noti- 
ceable is the fact that in the visual plan P. 30 
made by the Investigating Officer, the place 
of assault is shown at point TI’ which is 
squarely m the field of the appellants and 
clearly away from the path. Nor is there any 
reliable evidence regardmg the recovery of 
the bloodstained earth from the path leading 
to Sardarpura P. W. 13 Sohan Lai had to 
concede that he is a relation of the deceased 
persons No reason has been given as to why 
mdependent witnesses hke Som Ram Sar- 
panch and another Sohan Lai a former Sar- 
panch, who were at the spot, were not join- 
ed in the recovery and attestation of the 
bloodstamed earth from the spot The inter- 
estedness of Sohan Lai P. W. is also other- 
wise patent from the fact that he had accom- 
panied Balwant Ram m the very first instanca 
for lodgmg the report against the appellants. 
For these reasons we are of the view that 
the prosecubon has been wholly unable to 
bnng any credible evidence regarding its 
version that the complainants had withdrawn 
from the land of the appellants and that 
they were chased to the path and injured 
there In fact all indications and possiblo 
inferences from the evidence point to the 
contrary. 

23. On the above findmg, therefore it 
follows that the deceased and the prosecu- 
tion witnesses had gone upon the land of 
the appellants without any ri^t whatsoever. 
In such a situation they woi3d perforce go 
armed as they knew that the habitat of the 
appellants was not far distant and they could 
certainly expect opposition for their act The 
medical xvitness has opined that the injuries 
on Lain Ram and Bnj Lai appellants could 
be the result of gandasi blows as has been 
pleaded by the defence. We are dismchned 
to accept the prosecution story that the 
injunes on these two appellants were caused 
by the spade or that they were caused after 
the infliction of fatal injuries on Shiv Lai 
and Gopi Ram. The probabilities m fact 
clearly are that the injuries on these two ap- 
pellants were inflicted first In this context if 
the appellants were resisted in their lawful 
nght to evict the complainants from the land 
and the offenders were armed xwth dange- 
rous weapons, the appellants would clearly 
be within their rights to use adequate force 
in retahation. The injuries on Lalu Ram was 
a near fatal injury as the medical witness 
had opined that substance resembling grey 
matter of the brain was floiving from there. 
The infliction of such an injury and even an 
apprehension thereof clearly gave the ap- 
pellants the right of private defence of per- 
son as well In such a situation, as observ- 
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ed by the Supreme Court a persoa cannot 
modulate his defence step by step and the 
blows which be inflicts are not to be weigh 
ed m the proverbial “golden scales The 
pellants could clearly apprehend an assault 
Ukely to cause death or grievous hurt which 
was in fact caused and thus were wilhm 
their n^ts to inflict fatal injuries In oui 
opinion they had not etcceded that nnhl 
Their act being protected no offence has 
been brought home against them and the 
conviction cannot be sustained We would 
therefore allow this appeal and acquit all 
the appellants of the charges levelled against 
them In consequence the reference for the 
confirmation of death sentences of Ilet Ram 
and Banwan Lai is declined 

24 GURDEV SINGH J I agree 

Appeal allowed 
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AIR 1970 MANIPUR 23 (V 57 C 7) 

R S BINDRA J C 

Chlngangbam Ibomcha Singh Peti- 
tioner V Okram Tombi Singh, Respon 
dent 

Cnnunal Revn Case No 19 of 1967 
D/ 9-7 19b9 against Judgment of 1st Class 
Magistrate D/- 4-9 1907 

(A) CruQinal P C (1898) Ss 433 439 
^Resision petition should be filed m the 
Court of Sessions Judge in first instance, 
rather than directly in High Court — 
Revision petition admitted and pending 
in High Court for 20 months Argu 
xnents on merits heard — ■ Petition should 
not be thrown out on this technical ob|ec- 
tion (Advantages of the practice 
shown) 

(Para 4 5) 

(B) Evidence Act (1872) S 13 — Com 
plaint under Ss 426 447 and 506 I P C 
— Rent note executed by tenant of com- 
plainant in respect of land in question 
and copy of judgment of Nvaya Pancha- 
yat in rent recovery case filed hr com- 
plainant — Documents are not irrelevant 
but arc admissible to prove the oHcnces 

(Para 6) 

(C) Tenancy Laws — Manipur Land 
Revenue and Land Reforms Act (1960), 
Ss 119 126 — Scope — Tenant aurren 
dertng land — Landlord entering info 
possession — Such possession can be avail- 
ed of for purposes of S 426 or 447 
I P C — (Penal Code (1860) Ss 426 
447) — (Criminal P C (1898) S 200) 

It IS not inconceivable that after the 
tenant surrenders the possession volun 
tanly the landlord occupies the land 
despite the knowledge that S 126 (1) 
interdicts such a step His entry into 
possession of the land in such circums 
tances will at the best prompt the Gov- 


enunent into adopting measures to evict 
him for the purpose of securing the ends, 
mentioned in Section 126 (3) However 
the physical act of his possession over 
the l^d cannot be ignored either by the 
Court or by anybody else Where the 
tenant surrenders possession to the land- 
lord and the competent authorities men 
tioned in S 126 either do not come to 
know of that development or fail to take 
steps mentioned in S 126 (3) the land- 
lord can enter into possession of the land 
after <he tenant has abandoned his ten 
ancy and such possession of the landlord 
can be availed of for the purposes of 
either S 426 or Section 447 of Penal 
Code Thus landlord is competent to 
file complaint under Sections 447 and 
426 I P C (Para 7> 


(O) Pcml Code (1860) S 506 _ Charge 
under — Intention which weighs with ac- 
cused in entering upon land in posses- 
sion of another has no relevancy to 
charge under S 506 — Complaint under 
S 506 cannot be thrown out on ground 
that dominant intention of accused m 
entermg upon land was m bis canacitv 
as its owner (Para 8> 

Cases Peferred Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1065 Pat 509 (V 52) 

Ishan Ram v Gangs Bhagat 6 

T N Bhattacharjee for Petitioner T 
Bhubon Singh for Respondent 
ORDER Tins revision petition filed by 
the complainant Ch Ibomacha Smgh is 
directed against the order dated 4th of 
September 1967 by which Shri C Upon 
dra Singh Magistrate First Class Mani- 
pur dreharged the accused O Tomb* 
Singh Thi. prayer made is for the rever 
sal of that order and for remand of the- 
case to the tnal Court for proceeding 
with it in accordance with the provisions, 
of law 


2 In the complaint lodged by C 
Ibomacha Smgh it was alleged that he 
had purchased the land in dispute per 
registered sale deed dated 31 1-1961 fronr 
its owner Yumnam Ibohal Smgh and 
that the latter had delivered the posses- 
sion to him on the same day The land 
Was then made over by the complainant 
to O Achou Singh for cultivation as te 
nant and the latter continued to cultivate 
it until the year 1966 Thereafter the 
complainant engaged Ch Ibotombi Smgh 
as the tenant for cultivation of the land 
and this Ibotombi Smgh after ploughing 
the land sowed paddy see^ therein on 
23-6 1967 However on the morning 
of 24-0 1967 when Ibotombi Smgh 
v/as working on the land the accused 
O Tombi Singh entered upon the land 
and over-ploughed the same forcibly 
Ch Ibotombi Smgh protested against the 
high handedness committed by the accus 
eo but the accused scared him into 
silence fay brandishing a dao and threa- 
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tening to behead him therewith The 
owner Ibomacha Singh lodged a com- 
plaint against Tombi Singh on 28-6-1967 
under sections 426, 447 and 506 I P. C. 
After recording the preliminary evidence, 
the Court summoned the accused under 
those three sections of the Indian Penal 
Code. The accused defended himself and 
the Court ultimately discharged him on 
the finding that the complainant had 
failed to establish a prima facie case 
Having felt aggrieved with that order of 
djschaige, the complainant has come up 
in revision to this Court 


3. Before proceeding to examine the 
points canvassed before me by the com- 
plainant's counsel Shri Bhattacharjee, I 
may mention that the defence set up by 
the accused was that he had purchased 
the land by a registered sale deed dated 
7-3-1967 from the owner Y. Ibohal Singh, 
that on that very day he was placed into 
possession of the land by the vendor 
himself, and that since then he had been 
in continuous occupation of the land. He 
denied that the complainant was the 
owner of the land, or that he had ever 
leased it out to O. Achou Singh, or that 
he had subsequently leased it to Ch 
Ibotombi Singh, or that he (accused) had 
either committed criminal trespass on tne 
land, or committed any mischief by over- 
ploughing the field, or that he had threa- 
tened Ch Ibotombi Singh on 24-6-1967. 


4. Shri T Bhubon Singh, represent- 
ig the accused, raised^ the preliminary 
oint that the complainant _ had gone 
Tong in filing the revision petition 
irectiy m this Court instead of first _ap- 
roachlng the Court of the Sessions 
udge. He. therefore, urged that the revi- 
ion petition should be thro%vn out on 
■iat score alone Shri Bhattachanee. the 
ounsel for the complainant, ^bmitma, 
n the other hand, that _ this Court _ha 
encurrent jurisdiction with the bessio 
udge to entertain revision cfat; 

s such the objection raised ov on 
ihubon Singh is without any n^ent bnri 
Jhattacharjee also emphasised ^ j 

evision petition having been 
y my learned predecessor it ,, 

injust to reject it more than 20 monins 
liter its admission on the sole 
hat as a matter of practice t^e revision 
hould have first been instituted m 
-ourt of Sessions Judge. 

The views of the various High Courts 
n India on the pomt at issue are no 
inanimous though there appews to 
consensus that m fairness to the hiign 
2ourt the revision petition should be n 
2d in the Court of Sessions Judge in the 
iirst instance That practice h^ ^ ' 
dnct advantages Firstly, the time of the 
High Court being more Precious it is 
inly reasonable that the case 
disposed of by a subordinate Court where 


it has junsdictioii in the matter and t 
thereby lessen the pressure of work on 
the High Court Secondly, the High Court 
will have the benefit of the opimon of 
the Sessions Judge if the matter even- 
tually comes before it after having been 
dealt with by the Sessions Judge. There- 
fore, it IS highly desirable that the agg- 
rieved party should first file the revi- 
sion petition in the Court of Sessions 
Judge and not come directly to the High 
Court I hope this salutary practice shall 
be adopted in this territory by the liti- 
gants and the bar members alike I make 
It clear that in future I would be most 
reluctant to admit the revision petition 
directly m this Court, unless, of course, 
there are special reasons for departing 
from the practice mentioned 


5. In the piesent case, however, _L 

have decided not to throw out the revi- 
sion petition on the basis of objection- 
raised by Shri Bhubon Singh The rea- 
sons that have weighed with me in 
adopting that course are that the revi- 
sion petition had been admitted by my 
learned predecessor and so it would be- 
improper for me to interfere \yith the- 
discretion exercised by him, that me 
revision petition has been pending m this 
Court for more than 20 months now anm 
so if !*■ were presented m the Court op 
Sessions Judge it shall be rejected sum-' 
manly as barred by limitation, and that 
I have already heard full arguments res- 
pecting the merits of the Pe^°P ! 

it would be only fair that I should dis- 
pose of It on merits rather than throw 
It out on the technical objecfion raised 
by the respondent’s counsel the course 
that I have adopted is not very nn^sual. 
Ti'ere is abundant authority for the imo 
position that once a revision petition hast 
been admitted it should be disposed of 
on merits. 

6. Now coming to the merits of the - 

case The trial Court ref usea to attach 
importance to the documents ^ 

and P/3 placed on the record by the com 
■blamanl to prove the facts that he hao 
after purchase of the land leased the- 
same to Achou Singh and that subse- 
quently Achou Singh 

against by him for recovery of the arre 
|rs of rent In the view of the 
these two documents had no 
to the charges because the accused 
not a party to either of the two docu- 
ments I think the trial Court was clear 
STn error in holding the tw;o documents 
Z ^relevant Section 13 of the Indian 
Evidence Act enacts that where the cmeo- 
to the existence of any rigi 
‘the follo.vm, facts are rela- 

(a) any transadion 

S 'CSS°"SSn/S"rsscr.cd on- 
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denied or wKich was inconsistent with 
Its existence 

(b) particular instances In which the 
right or custom was claimed recogmzed 
o” exercised or m which its exercise was 
disputed asserted or departed Irom 
That m face of this statutory provision 
-the documents Exts P^l and P/3 are 
admissible for provins the charces for 
mulated against the respondent can admit 
of no doubt I may point out that Ext 
P/3 is the rent note which Achou Singh 
had executed m favour of the complainant 
Ibonacha Singh while Ext P/l is the 
copy of the judgment given bv Nyaya 
Panchayat of Imphal West in the case 
-filed by the complainant against Achou 
Singh for recovery of the arrears of rent 
respecting the land In dispute By execut 
mg the document Ext P/3 Achou Singh 
hdd admitted, the right of the complainant 
to li-a'e out the land in dispute and per 
Ext P/l the Panchayat had recognized 
•that the complainant was the landlord of 
Achou Singh respecting that land Thf>re- 
fore I fail to see hov. th^ trial Court 
Ignored these two valuable pieces of 
tvidrsnce which lent corroboration to 
the assertion of the complainant that 
he had leased out the land in dis- 
pute on 17-3-1903 and had been in 
pos.e..ion of it for a long time before 
the date of occurrence out of which the 
present case has arisen. 

7 The trial Court pressed into service 
the provisions of sections 119 and 126 of 
the Mampur Land Revenue and Land 
Reforms Act 1960 hereinafter referred to 
as ^e Act in support of the view that 
-the complainant could not have entered 
in 0 possession of the land in dispute 
after his tenant Achou Singh had vacat- 
ed the same Section 119 provides in 
sub«tance that a tenant cannot be evict 
•ed from the land held by him except 
under the order of competent authonty 
made on some one of the grounds men.- 
tuned therein Sub section (1> of S 126 
enacts that after the commencement of 
the Act no tenant shall sviriender any 
land held by him as such and no land 
owner shall enter upon the land surren- 
dered by the tenant without the previous 
p^rmiSiion m wnting of the competent 
authonty According to the opimon of 
■the trial Court it was not legally open 
-to the complainant to enter upon the land 
after Achou Singh had relmouished pos- 
ses ion over it and that in con»eauence 
his possession over the land through the 
-teran* Ch Ibotomfai Singh on Z3rd or 
21th of June 1967 cannot be countenanced 
-in law Here too it is not possible to 
agree vath the tnal Court 

It IS rot inconcenable that after the 

I tenant surrenders the possesion volun 
tanh the landlord occupies the land 
despite the hnowledge that the provisions 
of sub-section (i) of section 126 of the 


Act interdict such a step His entry Into 
posses..ion of the land m such circums 
tances would at the best prompt the 
Government into adopting measures to 
evict him for the purpose of securing the 
ends mentioned in sub-section (3) of 
Section 126 However the physical act 
of his possession crytr the land cannot be 
Ignored either by the Court or by any 
body else Sub section (2) of Section 126 
provides that permission to the landlord 
to occupy the land as contemplated by 
sub section (1) shall not be given unless 
t^ conditions stated in sub-section (2) 
are satisfied and sub-section (3) enacts 
that where permission is refused and the 
tcn.int gives a declaration in wnting 
relinquishing his rights m the land the 
competent authority shall in accordance 
with the rules made m this behalf lease 
out the land to some other person who 
shall acquire all the nghts of the tenant 
who relinquished his nghts 

All these eventualities arise only if the 
matter comes to the notice of the com 
petent authonties However it is not dif- 
ficult to visualise a case where the tenant 
surrenders possession to the landlord 
and the competent authorities mentioned 
m section 126 either do not come to know 
of that development or fail to take steps 
mentioned in sub-section (3) of S 126 In 
that context the trial Court was not jus- 
tified in concluding that in the face of 
section 126 of the Act the complainant 
could not have entered into possession of 
the land after Achou Singh had abandon 
ed his tenancy or that such possession 
of the landlord cannot be availed of lor 
the purposes of either section 426 or sec 
tion 447 of Indian Penal Code 

8 While discussing the facts relevant 
to the charge under section 506 I P C 
the tnal Court held on the authority of 
AIB 1965 Pat 509 Ishari Ram v Ganga 
Bhagat that it Is the dominant intention 
of ttwi anojseii va enleruxg; iipns. passes.- 
sion of the land which would be decisive 
in determining whether the offence under 
section 506 1 P C had been made out 
This View of the Court is mamfe.»tly 
erroneous The intention which weighs 
wnth the accused in entering upon the 
land in pos-tssion of another has no rele- 
vancy to the charge under section 508 
I P C In the Patra case one of the 
charges levelled against the accused was 
under section 44B I P C and it is in 
connection with that charge that the ques 
tion of dominant intention was brought 
into discussion Therefore the tnal Court 
was wholly unjustified in discharging the 
accused for the offence under section 506 
I P C on the score that his dominant 
Intention in entering upon the land was 
that in his capacity as its owner he had 
the right to do so 

9 A perusal of the judgment und« 
revision gives the impression that In tba 
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opinion of the trial Court the complainant 
nad not examined any independent wit- 
ness m proof of various charges formulat- 
ed again^the accused However, the court 
point out what interest 
ir.w 2 Bira Smgh had in the complainant 
or v,hat_ grudge he bore to the accused 
-p witness, it is proved, has a paddy 
neld close to the land in dispute. There- 
fore, he was a natural witness of the oc- 
currence. 

- I restrain myself from exarmnmg 
in detail the evidence led by the com- 
plainant with a idew to assess its value 
It IS for the reason that any expression 
01 opinion made by this Court is bound 
TO influence the mind of the trial Court. 
However, I have no misgiving in my 
^nd that the trial Court was wrong in 
the accused at the stage at 
which he did The Court was clearly 
wrong, as shown above, in refusing to 
attach any value to the documents Exts 
PI I and P/3, in utilising the provisions 
Of section 126 of the Act to support the 
finding that the complainant could not 
have entered into possession of the land 
in June 1967. in discharging the accused 
Oj. tile offence under section 506 I P. C 
on the ground that the dominant inten- 
hon which actuated the accused in enter- 
ing upon the land was his title thereto 
on the basis of sale deed dated 7-3-1967, 
and in holding that none of the witnesses 
oxamined by the complainant was in- 
dependent 

I may point out that after Y. Ibohal 
Smgh had sold the land to the complain- 
ant per registered deed dated 31-1-1961 
he could not have executed another sale 
deed respecting the same land in favour 
of the accused on 7-3-1967. Shri Bhatta- 
charjee, the counsel for the complainant, 
TOay not therefore be wrong in contend- 
ing that the sale deed dated 7-3-1967 had 
oeen prepared mischievously to arm the 
accused with a weapon with which to dis- 
possess the complainant from the land in 
dispute. 

11. For the reasons stated above, I 
allow the revision petition and on quash- 
ing the discharge order remand the case 
>■0 the trial Court with the direction that 
It should proceed with it further in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law. 

12. Announced. 

Petition allowed; 
and case remanded. 
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AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 219 
(V 57 C 47) 

(From Gujarat) 

V. BHARGAVA AND K. S. HEGDE, JJ, 

Kanbi Nanji Virji and others, Appel- 
lants v. State of Gujarat, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 20 of 1967, D/- 
6-10-1969. 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), Sec. 423 — 
Appieciation of evidence by appellate 
court — Evidence of prosecution witness 
— Truth and falsehood not separable —t 
Entire evidence has to be rejected —* 
Decision of Guj H. C., Reversed. 

Hawng come to tlie conclusion that 
right from the beginning a prosecution 
witness was giving a distorted version of 
die incident, the appellate Court is not 
right in holding that any portion of evi- 
dence deposed by such prosecution wit- 
ness can be relied upon merely because 
that some portion of his testhnony in 
Court accords \vith the version given by 
him to another prosecution witness. It is 
true that oftentimes the Courts have to 
separate the truth from falsehood. But 
where the two are so intermingled as to 
make it impossible to separate them, the 
evidence has to be rejected in its entirety. 
Decision of Guj. H, C., Reversed. 

(Para 7) 

(B) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 149 and 34 
and 323 and 304 — Free fight between 
two groups of persons — Injuries sustain- 
ed by persons of both group in course of 
such fight — Death of tivo persons — < 
Only persons found to have inflicted inju- 
ries can be convicted for the injuries 
caused by them. 

Where diere was a melee at the time of 
the incident and the hvo groups indulged 
in a free fight resulting in injuries to per- 
sons of both groups and death of tivo, if 
the Court comes to the conclusion that 
the injuries sustamed by the persons were 
in the course of a free fight, then only 
those persons who are proved to have 
caused injuries or death can be held 
guilty for the offence individually com- 
mitted by them. (Para 8) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 34 and 804 
Part I — Bona fide assertion of right of 
way through uncultivated portion of pri- 
vate land by villagers — Does not amounl 
to common intention to commit a crimi- 
nal act — Conviction under Ss. 304 Part 
1/34, held, illegal — Decision of Guj. 
High Court, Reversed. 
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A bona fide assertion of right of way 
through the uncultivated portion of pn 
vate land by the villagers when the road 
IS submerged during rainy season cannot 
in ^e absence of any other evidence be 
considered as a common intention to com 
mit a criminal act within the meaning of 
Section 34 From the fact that one vil 
lager had a spade m his hand and the 
other two had sticVs in their hands it is 
not Safe to draw the inference that they 
intended to commit any offence 

(Para 11) 

Even assuming that the common inten 
tion of the accused persons was to force 
their way through the uncultivated por 
tion of private land by using force if 
necessary their conviction under 1st part 
of Section 304 I P C was not legal in 
the absence of finding that they intended 
to cause any injury to any person Deci 
Sion of Gui High Court Reversed 

(Para 12) 

The following Judgment of the Court 
was del vered by 

llEGDE J — This is an appeal by 
special leave In the trial court as many 
as eight persons were charged under Sec 
tions 147 148 201/149 302/149 and 

447/149 I P C They were also charged 
alternatively under Sections 323/34 302/ 
84 807/3-1 447/34 and 201/34 I P C 
The learned tnal judge acquitted A 6 to 
A 8 of all the charges for which thev 
were tried He convicted accused 1 and 
S under the second part of Section 304 
I P C and sentenced each of them to 
suffer rigorous imprisonment for two 
years for the sa d offence He convicted 
accused 2 4 and 5 under Section 323 
I P C and sentenced each of them to 
suffer impnsonment for G months for the 
same Both the State as Well as the con 
victed persons went up in appeal against 
the judgment of the trial court to the 
High Court of Gujarat The Stale was 
aggneved by the acquittal of the accused 
under the murder charge The High 
Court accepted the appeal of A 1 and A-3 
and acquitted them It also accepted the 
appeal of the State m part and convicted 
Accused 2 4 and 5 under the 1st Part of 
Section 304/34 I P C For that offence 
each one of them was sentenced to suffer 
ngorous imprisonment for five years 

2 The incident giv mg nse to this case 
occurred at about noon on September 
22 1964 m Survey No 265 on the out 
sLirts of the village Ghanad of Lakhtar 
taluVa m Surendranagar District Accord 
mg to the prosecution case deceased 
Szbalsmgh and P W 5 were the owners 
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of the said Survey No 265 The field in 
question lies by the side of the road run 
ning North to South from Ghanad village 
to Nana Ankevvalia Survey No 265 is 
about a mile from the village site of Gha 
nad Across the road mentioned earber, 
some of the villagers of Ghanad own 
lands To reach those lands as well as 
to reach Nana Ankevvalia the villagers 
had to go by the road referred to eat 
her But that road used to be submerg 
ed during ra ny season and during that 
time the villagers used to pass through 
Ae uncultivated portion of Survey No 
265 known as Moclnm land 

3 The prosecution evidence discloses 
that on September 21 1964 ve a day 
before the occurrence when Accused 4 and 
5 who have fields on the eastern side of 
the toad were passing through the 
hlochan land they were obstnicled by 
deceased Sabalsmgh He warned them 
not to go by that way thereafter though 
as a matter of concession it is svid he al 
lowed them to go over the land 
on that day On the day of the 
occurrence it is said that A^ and 
A 5 again tried to go bv that way 
At that stage Sabalsingn and his brother 
P W 5 obstructed them On being so 
obstructed A 4 returned to the village 
and thereafter A 1 to A 5 came there 
armed with spades and slicks \Vhei> 
they tried to pass through the Mochan 
land they were obstnicted by deceased 
Sabalsmgh deceased Bhupalgar and P \Vs 
5 and 6 On being so obstructed the 
deceased as well as P \Vs 5 and 6 were 
attacked by A 1 to A 5 as a result of 
which Sabalsmgh md Bhupatgnr d ed 
and P VVs 5 and 6 scnously injured 

4 The defence version as given by 
A 1 IS that at about noon on the dav of 
occurrence A-4 came to him and told 
him that five to sit Darbars and Bavas 
(evidently referring to the deceased per 
sons and P Ws 5 and 6) had assaulted 
his brother on the previous day and had 
restrained him from passing through the 
Mocham and again on that day those 
Darbars and Bavas had assaulted 1 m and 
obstructed him from gomg to his lands 
He also told him that he had given that 
complaint to the Sarpanch and that he 
had come to tell him thereafter He fur- 
they says that after receiving that infor 
mation he went to the Panchajat office 
At that time he saw village people nm 
ning to Nana Ankevvalia road He 
thought that there may be a fight and so 
he went along the Ankevvalia road At 
the scene of tiie occurrence he found two 
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groups of persons facing each other. 
Ver\' soon thereafter Sab^ingh inflicted 
knife blows on the chest and abdomen 
of A-2, his brotlaer who on recehung tliose 
blows fell down and thereafter Sabal- 
singh inflicted knife blows on him (A-1); 
then he also fell do^\'n unconscious. He 
pleads that he does not know what hap- 
pened subsequently. 

5. The High Court has substantially 
accepted the plea of A-1. It has come 
to the conclusion that he is a responsible 
person. He had no motive to attack the 
deceased persons or P. Ws. 5 and 6. He 
had gone to the scene on a peaceful mis- 
sion and that he is hkely to have been 
attacked by the prosecution part>' during 
the course of the melee. The only wt- 
nesses who speak to the occurrence are 
P. Ws. 5 and 6. Both the trial Court as 
Well as the High Court wholly disbelieved 
P. W. 6 They have entirely rejected his 
testimony. So far as P. W. 5 is concern- 
ed, he has been disbelieved in material 
particulars by the High Court but yet 
relying on some portions of his evidence, 
accused 2, 4 and 5 have been convicted. 
The question for our consideration is 
whether there is reliable evidence to sup- 
port their conviction. 

6. The first question that arises for 
decision is whetlier the ^dllagers of Glm- 
nad or at any rate those -pagers who 
had fields on the eastern side of Anke- 
walia road had a right of way over the 
I'lochara land. Even according to the 
prosecution case, the \'illagers used to 
pass through the Mocham land whenever 
the road was submerged. Admittecuy on 
the day of the occurrence, the road w^ 
Submerged. Therefore prima facie Swai- 
singh and P. W. 5 were not justified in 
obstructing A-4 and A-5 when they_toed 
to go over that land. The High Court 
Was unable to come to any positive con- 
clusion whether the villagers had acquir- 
ed a prescriptive right of way over that 
land but it did come to the condusion 
that the assertion of tliat right by the vil- 
lagers was a bona fide one. 

7. As mentioned earlier both the tnal 
Court and the High Court have complete- 
ly rejected the testimony of _P- ” • ^ 
Hence the prosecution case entirely resfe 
On the testimonv of P. W. 5. P. W. 
was not believed by the High Court m 
several important respects It came 
to the conclusion that he ^ was not 

truthful witness. It opined that 
his version as to the incident is a 
^bled one and that he has suppres^d 
the part played by him and others on his 


side. But yet the High Court evidentlyi 
mfluenced by the fact that two persons] 
had been lolled during the inadent 
undertook a salvaging operation in an at- 
tempt to fish out truth out of the mass of 
false ewdence given by him. In doing 
so it went in search of some corrobora- 
bve evidence. According to P. W. 5, 
after the occurrence he ran to the house 
of Kasalsingh, P. W. 10 and informed 
him about the occurrence. The High 
Court tliought that to the extent the evi- 
dence of P. W. 5 tallies with the infor- 
mation given by him to Kasalsingh the 
same may be accepted as true. But yet 
the High Court in many respects disbe- 
heved the testimony of P. W 5 even 
when it accorded with the version given 
by him to P. W 10 It came to the con- 
clusion that P W. 5 did not give a full 
and correct version to P. W. 10. In parti- 
cular it opined that while informing 
Kasalsingh about the incident, P. W. 5 
dehberately suppressed the part played by 
the persons on his side. Hawng come 
to the conclusion that right from the 
beginning P. W. 5 was giimg a istorted 
version of the incident, the High Court 
was not right in holding that any portion 
of P. W 5's evidence can be relied upon 
merely because tliat some poirion of his 
testimony in court accords ivith the ver- 
sion given by him to P. W. 10. It is true 
that oftentimes the courts have to sepa- 
rate the truth from falsehood. But where 
the tivo are so intermingled as to make 
it impossible to separate them, the evi- 
dence has to be rejected in its enfcety. 
The Hi'^h Court overlooked this well ac- 
cepted principle If we reject the ew- 
dence of P. W. 5, as we think we should, 
tbe prosecution case must be held be 
unsubstantiated because there is no other 
e\ndence to support it. Whatever other 
evidence was tliere it has 
bv the trial court as weU as by Ihe High 
Court as false. In this view it is not 
necessary to go into the quesbon whether 
Kasalsing’s evidence comes vnthm the 
scope of Section 157 of the Evidence Act. 

8 The High Court has found, in our 
opinion, rightly, that there was a melee 
at the time of the mcident and the too 
<uoups indulged in a free fight as a result 
o{ ^4ich four persons were mjured on 
the side of the prosecution 
the opposite side A-1 and A-2 had sus 

tained verj' serious injuries, serial of 
which were incised injunes. At one 
TtaS it was thought that A-2 may not 
survive. His condition was so precious 
that it became necessary to immediately 
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operate upon him The deceased Sabal- 
smg had sustained two injuries only one 
out of them svas a serious one The other 
was a mere abrasion The head miury 
proved fatal Bhupatgar had received 
several injuries Similarly P \Vs 5 and 
6 had also received several injuries Once 
we come to the conclusion that the in- 
juries sustained by the persons were in 
the course of a free fight, as the High 
Court had come to then only those per- 
sons who are proved to have caused in- 
junes can be held guilty for the injuries 
caused by them 

9 The High Court has come to the 
conclusion that it is not possible to come 
to any positive conclusion as to how the 
incident commenced as there is no rc 
liable evidence about the same We agree 
with that fmdmg In fact the first in- 
lormahon sent to the police by Sajubha 
on the basis of the information given to 
him by kunverji Khushal is that there 
was a Tofan (fight or not) at the scene 
of the occurrence That was also the in* 
fonnation given by P W 5 to P W 10 
Therefore the evidence of P W 5 that 
It was a onesided attack appears to be 
baseless 

10 Dealmg with the actual occur 
fence this is what the High Court ob 
served 

“We are not prepared to accept Parbat- 
smgs (P \\ 5) word regarding the parti- 
cipation of the different accused in the 
mfliction of the injunes on Bhupatgar and 
Sabjsing and Parbatsing The reason is 
that judging by the number of in/unes 
on both the sides something in the nature 
of a melee must have taken place and 
it would be difficult to judge who in- 
flicted what blow on what part of the 
body in the course of such a melee “ 

Again in another portion of the judg- 
ment it observed 

“As to what exactly transpired at the 
time of the incident and who acted as 
aggressors and who dealt with the first 
blow there is no clear evidence available 
on the record of the case According fo 
the evidence of Parbatsing to the extent 
that it is corroborated by l^salsing the 
persons on the side of the accused act^ 
as aggressors but we are not prepared to 
accept Parbatsing s venion on that aspect 
of the matter when he is silent about 
the injunes on accused Nos 1 and 2 

11 After having observed as above 
strangely enough the High Court still 
came to the conclusion that Accused 2 
4 and 5 went to the scene of occurrence 
■with the common intention of foremg 
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their way through the Mocham, by force, 
if necessary ihe evidence on record 
discloses that as soon as A-4 came back 
to the village and informed the villagers 
that Sabalsing and his brother are not 
allowing them to pass through the 
Mocham there was a drum beating at the 
instance of A 2 It is most likely that 
thereafter the villagers gathered there and 
all of them went to Mocham with a view 
to see that their right of way is not 
obstructed In our opinion the High 
Court was not right m relying on the 
testimony of P W 5 to come to the con- 
clusion that only A I to A 5 went to the 
scene at that time This finding of the 
Iligh Court in a way conflicts with its 
finding as regards the role pla>ed by A 1 
at the time of the incident The proba- 
bilities are in favour of the version put 
forward by A 1 There was no basis for 
Ihe High Courts finding that when A 2,i 
4 and 5 went to the scene thev had the’ 
common intention of forcing their way [ 
using violence if necessary At one stage} 
the High Court arrived at a finding that 
the only common intention that tlie vil- 
lagers had was to enforce their right of 
way Such a common intention cannot 
be considered as a common intention to 
commit a criminal act within the mean- 
ing of Section 34 I P C The inference 
drawn by the High Court that A 2 A-4 
and A 5 had a common intention to force 
their way through the Mocham, using 
violence if necessary was evidcntlv drawn 
solely on the basis of the fact that at the 
lime of the occurrence A 2 had spade- 
with him and A-4 and A-S had sticks ii> 
their hands From the fact that one vil- 
lager had a spade in his hand and the 
other two had sticks in their hands it is- 
not safe to draw the inference that theyf 
intended to commit any offence Again 
on the matenal on record it is not jios- 
sible to draw a firm inference that A 4, 
A 2 and A 5 had any common intention 
It js not proved that they had met to- 
gether earlier From the proved facts 
It IS not possible fo draw a conclusive- 
inference that they acted m concert, 
which IS the essential requirement of Sec- 
tion 3-f I P C Again for coming to the 
conclusion that A 2 had i spade and A-4 
-md A 5 had sticks in their hands v e 
have to largely rely on the testimony of 
P W 5 a wholly unreliable witness 
12 Even if the High Court is nght m 
its conclusion that the common intention 
of A 2 A-4 and A 5 was to force their 
way through Mocham by using force, if 
necessary, it could not have conviejed 
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them under Section 304, I. P. C. because 
it is not the finding of tlie court tliey 
intended to cause any injury to any per- 
son. The High Court Las failed to bear 
in mind the distinction behveen Sec. 34 
and Section 149 of I. P. C. 

13 In the result this appeal is allow- 
ed and die appellants are acquitted. 

Appeal allowed. 
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A. K Jain and others. Appellants v. 
Union of India and others. Respondents. 

Criminal Appeal No. 189 of 1966, D/- 
25-7-1969. 

(A) Essential Commodities Act (1955), 
Ss. 2 (b) and (c), 3 — Scheme of CIs. (b) 

(c) of Sec. 2 and Sec. 3 — Scheme 
intended to bring under control cultiva- 
tion and sale of food crops — Sugar-cane 
does come TOthin ambit of Act and cul- 
tivation and sale of sugar-cane can be 
regulated under Sec, 3 — Sugar-cane 
(Control) Order (1955), R. 3 (3) is valid. 
AIR 1956 SC 676, Rel. on, (Para 4) 

(B) Essential Commodities Act (1955), 
Sec. 3 — Order under Sugar-cane (Con- 
trol) Order (1955), R. 3 (3) — Regulation 
of price of sugar-cane — Provision ex- 
pressly contained in Bihar Sugar Facto- 
ries Control Act (1937) and also in Sugar- 
cane (Control) Order (1955), R. 3 (3) — 
Provision of Order prevails over tire Act, 
the Act being a pre-Constitution Act. 

(Para 6) 

(C) Constitution of India, Sch. Vn,Eist 
HI, Entry 33 — Law relating to control 
of sugar-cane — Parliament is competent 
to enact law by virtue of Entry 33 of 
List HI — Power conferred on Govern- 
ment under Sec. 3 of Essential Commo- 
dities Act and Sugar-cane (Control) Order 
(1955), cannot he challenged as invalid, 

(Para 7) 

(D) Criminal P. C. (1898), Sec. 4 (1) (f) 
— • Complaint regarding offence under 
Sec. 7 of Essenb'al Commodities Act^ — 
Offence punishable wth three years im- 
prisonment — Is cognizable offence with- 
m meaning of Sec. 4 (1) (f). 

(Para 10) 
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The following Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

hegde, j.: — This appeal against the- 
decision of Ae High Court of Patna m. 
Cnminal W. J. C No. 11 of 1968 was. 
brought after obtaming special leave from 
this Court. The pnncip^ question raised 
herein is whether the investigation which 
is bemg earned on agamst the appellants- 
under sub-rule (3) of Rule 3 of Sugar- 
cane (Control) Order, 1955 (to be herein- 
after referred to as the Order) read widi 
Section 7 of the Essential Commodities 
Act 1955 (to be hereinafter referred to as 
the Act) is m accordance with law. 

2. The appellants are office bea- 
rers of M/s. S. X. G. Sugar Ltd. 
(Lauriya). A complaint has beeiv 
registered against them imder sub-rule (3) 
of Rule 3 of the Order read with S. 7 of 
the Act on tbe ground that they have 
failed to pay to the sellers the price of 
the Sugar-cane purchased by them, within 
the time prescribed. The said complaint 
is being investigated. The appellants are 
objecting to that investigation on vanous- 
grounds. They unsuccessfully sought tlie 
intervention of the High Court of Patna 
imder Article 226 of the Constitution in 
Cr. W. J. C. No. 11 of 1966. Hence this 
appeal. 

3. Mr. B. R. L. Iyengar appearing for- 
the appellants challenged tlie validity of 
the investigation in question on various- 
grounds. We shall now proceed to deal 
with each one of those grounds. 

4. The 1st contention of Mr. Iyengar 
was that sub-r. (3) of R. 3 could not have 
been validly issued under S. 3 of the Act. 
According to him the said Section 5 can-^ 
not be used for controlling the pa>'nient 
of the price of food crops; it can only deal 
with food-stuffs, food crops are outside 
its scope. This contention has been nega- 
tived by the High Court. We agree with 
the High Court that there is no merit in 
this contention. Section 2 (a) of the 
Act defines "essential commodity”. Sub-i 
clause (v) of that clause brings food-stuffs 
within tlie definition of essential com- 
modity. Clause (b) of Section 2 provides. 
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that food crops include sugar cane The 
jiext important provisions in the Act are 
clauses (b) and (c) of Section 3 (1) Sec 
tion 3 (1) provides that if the Central 
Government is of opinion that it is neces 
sary or expedient so to do for maintain 
ing or increasing supplies of any essen 
ti;3 commodity or for securing their equit- 
able distribution and availability at fair 
prices, it ma> by order, provide for xegu 
laling or prohibiting the production sup 
ply and distribution thereof and trade and 
commerce therein Sub section (2) of that 
-section says that without prejudice to the 
generality of the powers conferred by 
-sub section (1) an order made thereunder 
jnay provide 

{b) for bringing under cultivation any 
waste or arable land whether appurtenant 
to a building or not for the growing 
thereon of food-crops generally or of 
specified food crops, and for otherwise 
maintaining or increasing the cultivation 
of food crops generally, or of specified 
iood crops’* 

Clause (c) provides for controlling the 
price at which any essential commodity 
may be bought or sold From the scheme 
of clauses (b) and (c) of Section 2 and Sec- 
tion 8 of the Act it is clear that the Par- 
liament intended to bring under control 
the cultivation and sale of food crops In 
Mew of these provisions it is idle to con- 
tend that sugar cane does not come with- 
in the ambit of the Act The question 
whether the cultivation and sale of sugar 
cane can be regulated under Section 3 of 
the Act came up for the considerabon of 
this Court in Ch Tika Ramji v Stale of 
U P 1930 SCR 393=(AIR 1938 SC 676) 
At pages 432 and 433 (of SCR)=(at p 703 
of^AIR) of the report it is observed 

"Act X of 1935 included within the 
iidnnlcron tft esseriudi commohity lootl- 
sluffs which we have seen above would 
include sugar as well as sugar cane This 
Act was enacted by Parliament in exercise 
of the concurrent legislative power under 
Eentry 33 of List III as amended by the 
Constitution Third Amendment Act 19M 
Food crops were there defined as includ 
ing crops of sugar cane and Section 3 
(I) gave the Central Government pow‘*rs 
to control the production supply md 
distribution of essential commodities 
and trade and commerce therein for 
mamtainmg or increasing the supplies 
thereof or for securing their equitable 
distribution and availability at fair pnees 
Section 3 (2) (b) empowered the Cenlnl 
Government to provide inter alia for 
bringing under culbvation any waste or 
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arable land whether appurtenant to a 
bulling or not for grovvmg thereon of 
food crops generally or specified food 
crops and Section 3 (2) (c) gave the 
Central Government power for control! 
ing the price at wmch any essential 
commodity may be brought or sold 
These provisions would certainly bring 
within the scope of Central legislation 
the regulation of the production of 
Sugar cane as also the controlling of the 
price at which sugar cane may be brought 
or sold and m addition to the Sugar 
Control Order, 1955 which was issued oy 
the Central Government on 27th August 
1935, it also issued llie Sugar cane Control 
Order 1955 on the same date invest 
ing it with the power to fix the price of 
sugarcane and mrect payment thereof as 
also the power to regulate the movement 
of sugir cane 

Parliament was well within its powers 
in legislating in regard to sugar cane and 
the Central Government was also well 
within its powers in issuing the Sugar- 
cane Control Order, 1935 m the manner 
It did because all this vvas m exercise of 
the concurrent power of legislation under 
Entry 33 of List III " 

5 It IS needless to say anything more 
on this question 

0 It was next contended by Mr Iyen- 
gar that the regulation of price of sugar- 
cane IS expressly dealt with by the Bihar 
Sugar Factories Control Act 1937 and 
therefore we should not impliedly spell 
out the same povver from the provisions 
of the Order and the Act Mr Iyengar 
is not right in contending that the power 
that IS sought to be exercised in the in- 
stant case is an implied one Sub rule (3) 
of Rule 3 specifically provides that unless 
there is an agreement in writing to the 
corftrary ’oetween 'fne 71011165 ine pur- 
chaser shall pay to the seller the price of 
the sugar cane purchased wilhm 14 days 
from the dite of the delivery of the 
sugarcane This is a specific mandate 
If the Bihar Act provides anything to the 
contrary the same must be held to have 
been altered m view of Article 372 of the 
Constitution which proviis that all laws 
in force m the territory of India immcdia 
tely before the commencement of this 
Constitution shall continue in force there 
in until altered or repealed or amenid 
by a competent legislature or other com 
petent authonty Quite clearly the Bihar 
Act is a pre Constitution Act and it could 
have continued to be in force onlv till if 
was altered repealed or amended by 3 
competent legislature or other competent 
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presently see tliat 
toe authority that altered or amended 
■that law is a competent one. 

7. The next contention of the learned 
^oupsel for the appellants was that tlie 
Farli^ent had no competence to enact 
■any law relating to the control of sugar- 
cane as that subfect is within the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the State, 
tlie same being a part of agriculture. Tliis 
contontion is again unsustainable in wew 
of Entp; 33 of List lU of tlie Constitu- 
tion wliich empowers the Parliament to 
le^siate in respect of production, supply 
distnbution of food-stuffs. It is not 
msputed tliat the Parliament had declared 
hy law tliat it is expedient m public in- 
terest tliat it should e.xercise control over 
lood-stulfs. That bemg so it was well 
'ouiln the competence of Parliament to 
enact the Act and hence the power con- 
errM on the Government under Sec. 3 

^ 1 ., ® cannot be challenged as in- 

vahd. 
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1970 CRI. L. J. 369 (¥ol. 76, C, N. 85) = 
AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 272 
(V 57 C 57) 

(From- AIR 196S Orissa 26) 

S. M. SIIOII, G. K. MITTER AND 
P JAGANMOHAN REDDY, JJ. 

Klietra Basi Samal and another etc.. 
Appellants v. The State of Onssa etc.. 
Respondents 

Criminal Appeals Nos 160 and 171 of 
1967, DA 14-8-1969. 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), Seefaons 417 
(3), 417 (1), 239, 439 — Accused charged 
of offences committed in tlie course of 
same transaction — Case instituted against 

some of the accused upon complaint 

Case clubbed under Section 239 along 
with case instituted against other accused 
upon police report — Acquittal of all ac- 
cused — Appeal against acqm’ttal of ac- 
cused against whom cognizance is taken 
on police report, maintainable only at the 
instance of the State and not at tlie in- 


Tliere is no substance in tlie con- 
ention that the impugned' order contra- 
venes tlie^ fundamental right guaranteed 
to the citizens under Article 19 (1). No 
tonclamental right is conferred on a buyer 
price of the goods pur- 
cnased by liim or to pay the same when- 
ever he pleases. 

j.®- The contention that in view of S. 11 
Or the Act, no cognizance could have 
sen taken of the offence alleged is pre- 
mature This question- does not anse in 
case. No Court has j^et taken cogniz- 
mice of die case. That stage has stiU to 
-come. ° 

, There is no substance in the con- 
^enuon that die complaint made before 
m police does not disclose a cognizable 
ence and as such the police could not 
,^^^6n up the mvestigation of that 
topl^t. The offence complained of 
punishable with three years’ imprison- 
6nt and as such it falls vuthin the 2nd 
c 1 of the Cr. P. C and consequently the 
^ cognizable offence as defined 
4 (1) (f) of the Cr. P. C. Hence 
sani'e^ to the police to investigate the 

For the reasons mentioned above 
unable to accept any of the con- 
behalf of the appel- 
tJiB result this appeal fails and 

same is dismissed. 

Appeal dismissed. 


stance of complaint — Remedy of com- 
plainant is under Section 439. AIR 196? 
Orissa 26, Reversed. 

MHiere, in respect of offences commit- 
ted by several accused persons in the 
course of the same transaction two cases 
— one instituted agamst some accused mi- 
tially upon a pohee report and the other 
instituted against remaining accused upon 
a complaint — are clubbed under Seo- 
tion 239 and all accused are acquitted 
tlien an appeal agamst tlie acquittal of 
accused, against whom cognizance was 
taken upon the pohee report, will not lie 
at the instance of the complainant under 
Section 417 (3) but wdl only be maintain- 
able if preferred by State Government 
under Section 417 (1) Tlie two cases re- 
tam tlieir individuality except for the 
convenience of the tri^. The cases be- 
ing separate cases of wliich cognizance 
was taken separately, the mere clubbing 
of the two cases together for the purpose 
of trial will not alter the nature of the 
cases so as to affect their appealability 
under Section 417. If appeal is not pre- 
ferred by the State the complainant may 
invoke the powers of High Court under 
Section 439 if proper grounds for rew- 
sion are present AIR 1968 Ori 26, Re- 
I'ersed. (Para 7) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), Section 439 
— Acquittal of accused — Revision at the 
instance of private complainant — Revi- 
sional jurisdiction of High Court — High 
Court cannot re-appraise the^ ew'dence 
and upset the findings of Magistrate. 
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The revisional junsdicbon conferred on 
the High Court under SecUon 439 »s not 
to be lightly exercised, when it is in- 
voked by a private complainant against 
an order of acquittal, against which the 
Gq\ eminent has a right of appeal under 
Section 417 This jurisdiction should be 
exercised by the High Court only in ex- 
ceptional cases when there is some glar 
mg defect m the procedure and there is 
a manifest error on a pomt of law and 
consequently there has been a flagrant 
miscaniage of justice It is not possible 
to lay down the criteria for determinmg 
such exceptional cases which will cover 
all contingencies However some cases of 
this kind which will justify the High 
Court m interfering ^\lth a fmding of ac 
qmttal m revision may be where the trial 
court has no jurisdiction to try the case 
but has sldl acquitted the accused or 
where the trial court has wrongly shut 
out evidence which the prosecution wish- 
ed to produce, or where the appeal court 
has wrongly held evidence which was 
admitted oy the trial court to be madmis 
sible, or where matenal evidence has been 
overlooked either by the trial court or 
by the appeal court or where the ac- 
quittal IS based on a compounding of the 
offence which w invalid under the law 
Ain 1951 SC 196 and Alfl 1931 SC 316 
and AIR 1962 SC 1788, Rel on 

(Paras 10, 11) 

So where it is not evident that the trial 
court shut out any evidence which the 
prosecution wanted to produce or admit 
ted any madmissible evidence or over- 
looked any matenal evidence but the 
Magistrate after examimng the evidence 
produced by the prosecution acquitted 
the accused as according to him there 
was no proof beyond reasonable doubt 
that it was the accused who committed 
the crime then it is not permissible under 
Section 439 for the High Court to pro 
ceed to re appraise the evidence of Ae 
witnesses and set aside the order of ac- 
qmttal on the ground that Magistrate had 
not taken the trouble of sifting the grain 
from the chaff nor in such cases retnjil 
can be ordered by High Court 

(Para 12) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1982) AIR 1962 SC 1788 {V 49) = 

1963-3 SCR 412 K Chinnaswamy 
Reddy v State of A P 
(1951) AIR 1931 SC 196 (V 38) *= 

1931 SCR 284 D Stephens v 
NosiboUa 10 


(1931) AIR 1951 SC 316 (V 38) = 

1951 SCR 676, Logendranath Jha 

V Polatlal Biswas 19 

Mr S N Anand, Advocate, for Appel- 
lants (In Cr As No 160 of 1967) M/s R 
K. Carg, S C Agarwal and D P Smgh, 
Advocates of M/s Ramamurthi and Co 
and Miss Sumitra Chakravarty, Mr Uma 
Dutt Advocates for Appellants (In Cr A 
No 171 of 1967) M/s V C Mahajan- 
and R N Sachthey Advocates for Res- 
pondent (In Cr A No 160 of 1967) 

The following Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

MITTER, J These two appeals 
by special leave are from one judg 
m'-nt of the High Court of Onssa near 
ing an appeal from an order of acquittal 
of 31 persons accused on charges under 
Sections 147, 323 and 325 of the Indian 
Penal Code for being members of an 
unlawful assembly ana having voluntarily 
caused hurt and inter aha a gnevous one 
by dislocatmg a tooth by means of a 
Icmfe like thing of one Jagabandhu 
Bchera the appellant before the High 
Court 

2 The incident is alleged to have hap- 
pened on October 4, 1963 at about 11 
A M m village Ananlpur in course of 
which the accused persons are said to 
have assaulted Jaganbandhu Behera with 
lathis and sharp mstruments The motive 
for the crime was said to be enmity ans- 
ing out of Gram Patichayat election and 
previous litigation between Jogabandhu 
Behera and Khetrabasi Samal one of th& 
Said 31 persons The first information re 
port was lodged at 5 p m by one Maguni 
Charan Bisvval who however was not 
examined at the tnal In this report ten 
persons were stated to have taken part h> 
assaulting and hurting Jagabandhu More 
than SIX weeks thereafter Jagabandhu fil- 
ed a complaint before a Magistrate in 
winch he named 31 persons including 
those against whom the first information 
report had been lodged as his assailants 
The complainant stated therein that he 
had been assaulted so mercilessl> as to 
render him unconscious and he recovered 
consciousness in Anantapur Dispensary 
where he was treated by a doctor From 
there he was taken to a hospital in Cut 
taefc and was lodged there bll November 
18 1962 

3 The Magistrate examined the com 
plainant on the same day and directed 
another Magistrate of the First Class 
inquire and report On January 23, 19^ 
after getting the report of such inqi^^ 
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bon, the Maaistrat. "’^tnesses and took the view that the tesh- 


bon, the Magistrate held “tliat there was 
a pnma facie case against tlie accused 
persons under Sections 147/323 1. P. C. 
^cept the first ten accused persons as per 
tne complaint petition since they had 
■ *eady been sent for trial in G. R. No. 
194 j of 1962.” He took cognizance 
Recused persons from serial Nos. 
li to 31 as per tlie complaint petition 
under Sections 147/323 I. P. C, 

9' already been 

riarted on die basis of the first informa- 
bon report. On July 12, 1963 the com- 
plainant Jagabandhu Behera filed a peK- 
bon to dub tlie complaint case along with 
6 anmogoiis G. R. case and after giving 
a neanng to both parties the Magistrate 
ff ^ ^ to the 

^1 w cases were to be 

rtubbed togetlier and provisions of Sec- 
TOn 232 Cr. P. C. were to be followed, 
e proceedings went on for an inordi- 
ultimately on August 
j_ 19oo the trying Magistrate delivered 
judgment acquitting all the accused. 

Behera filed an appeal to 
Court under Section 417 (3) of 
e Lode of Criminal Procedure and the 
pounds urged in support of such appeal 
rere substantially based on the alleged 
allure of the Magistrate to take a pro- 
Por view of the evidence. 

5* Before the High Court, a point was 
pen on behalf of the respondents chal- 
ngmg the maintainability of the appeal 
^Sainst accused 1 to 10 against whom 
pnzance was taken on the police re- 
u these ten persons are the 

PPellants in the two appeds to this Court, 
was urged that as these ten persons had 
d moo “ ^c™sed in G. R. Case No. 1943 
m ^ 3b appeal against their acquittal 
Quid not he at the instance of the com- 
bnder Section 417 (3) but would 
p„ y be maintainable if preferred under 
ebon 417 (1) by the State Government. 

I 3lso contended that mere clubbing 
., either of the cases, the G R. case and 
wn T j^bbiplainant’s case, for joint trial 
_ b not change the character thereof 
convert the G. R. case into a com- 
plaint case. 

,v 9. High Court overruled this ob- 
Hor, ^onr^’^^^y bb the ground that Sec- 
Jon 2^ Cr. P. C. allowed the trial of 
of persons whether accused of 
if offence or of different offences 

the were committed in the course of 
«, ti'ansaction. The High Court 

considered the merits of the appeal. 


— that the testi- 

mony or prosecution witnesses 1, 2 and 5 
who claimed to have witnessed the inci- 
dent themselves had been discarded by 
the Magistrate on extraneous considera- 
rions Siftmg the evidence for itself the 
High Court held tliat seven of the ac- 
cused i. e , the appellants to this Court 
wpe guilty of some of the charges fram- 
ed against them and passed sentences 
ranging from three months to six montlis 
in different cases after settmg aside the 
acquittal. 

7, It was contended before us on be- 
half of tlie appellants that the appeal to 
tlie High Court was incompetent and in 
our \dew this contention must be accept- 
ed, There were two separate cases of 
winch cognizance was taken separately. 
One was started on the basis of a police 
report while die other was on the com- 
plaint of Jagabandhu Behera. As the ac- 
cused in both the cases were said to have 
committed the offences in the course of 
the same transaction, the cases were club- 
bed together for the purpose of trial and 
such a course was clearly permissible 
under Section 239, Cr. P. C. That did 
not however alter the nature of the cases 
so as to affect their appealability under 
Section 417. The two cases retained their 
individuality except for the convenience 
of the trial If fte cases had ended in 
conwction they would have had to be 
separately recorded The first ten ac- 
cused would have had to appeal from 
their conviction and sentence in die G. R. 
case and similarly the remaining accused 
from die complaint case. If the State did 
not think it proper to direct the Public 
Prosecutor to present an appeal to the 
High Court from the order of acquittal 
in the G, R. case it might have been 
open to the complainant to invoke the 
powers of the High Court under Sec- 
tion 439 of the Code if proper grounds 
for rew'sion were present. 

8. Counsel for the respondents argued 
diat this was a case where we should not 
allow the appeal on the ground that the 
High Court had gone VTong in exercising 
its powers under Section 417 (3) of the 
Code but should send the matter back 
to the High Court for disposal according 
to law including the powers under Sec- 
tion 439 of the Code. It was said that 
Jagabandhu Behera had been beaten up 
by a number of persons in a public place 
in broad day light and although there 
might be infirmities in the evidence ad- 
duced on behalf of the prosecution and 
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contradictory statements made by some 
of the prosecution witnesses, we should 
not put an end to the proceedings here 
but send the matter bacJc to the 
Court for proper disposal 

9 In our view, the law does not per 
nut such a course to be adopted on the 
facts of this case The powers of the 
High Court under Section 439 Cr P C 
although wide are subject to certain 
limitaUons Section 439 (4) expressly pro- 
vides that the section shall not be deem- 
ed to authorise the High Court to con 
vert a fmdmg of acquittal into one of 
com iction 

10 This Court has had to examine the 
jurisdiction of the High Court under this 
section on several occasions In D Ste- 
phens V Nosibolla 1951 SCR 284 = (AIR 
1931 SC 196) it was pointed out (sec at 
p 291 (of SCR) = (at p 199 of AIR)) that 

“nie revisional junsdiclion conferred 
on the High Court under Section 439 of 
of Code of Criminal Procedure is not to 
be lightly exercised, when it is invoked 
by a private complamt against an order 
of ncouittal, against whiA the Govern 
menl nas a right of appe'd under Sec 
tion 417 It could be e'^ercised only in 
exceptional cases where the interests of 
public justice require interference for the 
correction of a manifest illegality or the 
prevention of a cross miscarriage of 
justice This jurisdiction is not ordina 
nly invoked or used merely because the 
lower court has taken a wrong view of 
the lavv or misappreciatpd the evidence 
on record" 

Agam m Logendranath Tha v Polailal 
Bisv as 1951 SCR 676 = (AIR 1951 SC 
316) where the High Court had set aside 
an order of acquittal of the appellants 
by the Sessions Judge and directed their 
re Inal this Court see at p 6S1 (of SCR) 
= (at p 318 of AIR), said 

“Though Sub section (1) of Section 439 
authorises the High Court to exercise, m 
Its discretion any of the powers confer 
red on a court of appeal by Section 423 
sub section (4) specifically excludes the 
power fo convert a finding of acquittal 
into one of conviction " This does not 
mean that m dealing with a revision peti 
tion by a pnvate party against an order of 
acquittal the High Court could in the 
absence of any error on a point of law 
re appraise the evidence and reverse the 
fmdings of facts on vvhich the acquitt^ 
was based provided only it stopped short 
of finding the accused guilty and passing 
sentence on him By merely characteris- 
ing the judgment of the tnal court as 


‘perverse and lacking in perspective” 
the High Court cannot reverse pure find 
mgs of fact based on the trial courts 
appreciation of the evidence in the case” 

11 In K Chmnasvvamy Reddy v 
State of Andhra Pradesh 1963 3 SCR 412 
at p 418 = (AIR 1962 SC 1788 at p 1791) 
the court proceeded to define the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the High Court 
under Section 439 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code while setting aside an order 
of acquittal It was said 

" this jurisdiction should in our opi 
nion be exercised by thp High Court only 
m exception^ cases when there is some 
glaring defect in the procedure and there 
IS a manifest error on a point of law 
and consequently there has been a 
flagrant miscarriage of justice It 

is not possible to lay down the rntena 
for determining such exceptional cases 
which would cover all contingencies We 
may however indicate some cases of this 
kind vvhich would m our opinion justify 
the High Court m interfering with a find 
ing of acquittal in revision These cases 
may be where the trial court has no 
jurisdiction to try the case but has still 
acquitted the accused, or where the trial 
court bis wrongly shut out evidence 
which the prosecution wished to produce, 
or where the appeal court has wrondy 
held evidence winch was admitted by the 
trial court to be inadmissible or where 
material evidence has been overlooked 
either by the trial court or by the appeal 
court or where the acquittal is based on 
a compounding of the offence which is 
invalid under the law" 

12 It may be that a case not covered 
by any of the contingencies mentioned 
above mav stall arise But where as 
here the appeal court (the High Court 
In this case) has set aside the order of 
acquittal almost entirely on the ground 
that the Magistrate should not have dis 
believed the three eye witnesses, viz., 
P Ws 1 2 and 5 the case clearly falls 
within the contingencies mentioned m the 
above decision of this Court Tlie High 
Court judgment does not show that the 
trial court shut out any evidence vvhich 
the prosecution wanted to produce or ad 
raitled any inadmissible evidence or over 
looked any material evidence The Masis 
trate examined the evidence produced by 
the prosecution According to him, there 
was strong enmity between the two part 
les of Jogabandhu Behera and lOietrabasi 
Samal and although the incident was sup- 
posed to have taken place in front of a 
large number of shops and before a larg® 
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gatliering, only one person from those 
shops, P. W. 5 who was a chance witness 
occasionally going to the place for tlie 
purpose of carrying on his business in 
fish, was examined by tlie prosecution and 
there was no explanation for not examin- 
ing the other witnesses named m the 
complaint petition. P. W. 1, one of the 
wahiesses mentioned in the judgment of 
the High Court and relied on by it was 
the complainant’s father-in-law and as 
such a person interested in the success of 
the prosecution. Relying on the tesd- 
Diony of the doctor who had examined 
Jagabandim Behera, the Magistrate found 
himself unable to accept the evidence of 
the prosecution witness to tlie effect that 
the injure' to the tootli was caused by 
a sharp-cutting instrument in which case 
other external injuries could not have 
been avoided. The Magistrate was 
doubtful as to whether the accused per- 
sons had any hand in the commission of 
the crime and although the assault on 
Jagabandhu was a brutal one there was, 
according to tlie Magistrate, no proof 
beyond reasonable doubt that it was the 
accused persons who had committed it. 
The High Court proceeded to re-appraise 
the evidence of the witnesses and upset 
the findmg of the Magistrate thereon on 
fhe ground that he “had not taken the 
trouble of sifting the grain from the 
chaff.” Clearly such a course is not per- 
missible under Section 439 of the Crimiiml 
Procedure Code. Nor in our opinion the 
facts and circumstances of this case war- 
rant the ordering of a re-trial by the High 
Court if it felt disposed to exercise powers 
under Section 423 Cr. P. C expressly in- 
cluded in Section 439. Sending the case 
back to the High Court can serx'e no 
useful purpose. 

13. As the appeal to the High Court 
'vas incompetent, we allow the appeals 
^d direct the cancellation of their bail 
bonds. 

Appeals allowed. 
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AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 283 
(V 57 C 60) 

(From: Bombay)* 

S. M. SIKRI, R S. BACHAWAT AND 
V. RAMASWAMI, JJ 

Abdul Razak Murtaza Dafadar, Appel- 
lant V. State of Maharashtra, Respondent. 

Criminal Appeal No. 243 of 1968, D/- 
2-5-1949. 

(A) Eridence Act (1S72), Secs. 24 and 
26 — Accused kept in remand for fifteen 
da 3 's — Then after being kept in jail cus- 
tody for three days produced before exe- 
cubVe Magistrate for recording confession 

After preliminary questioning and a 

warning accused sent back to jail Con- 
fession recorded on next day, held, xxas 
voluntary — Accused had spent four davs 
in judicial custody and he was not under 
influence of investigating agency for at 
least four days — (Criminal P. C, (1S9S), 
Sec. 164.) 

The accused was kept in remand tor 
about a fortnight after his arrest. There- 
after he was kept in jail custody for tliree 
davs and then on fourth day he_was pro- 
duced before the Executn-e Magistrate for 
recording confession. The Magistrate 
made the preliminar)' queshoning of the 
accused, gave him a warning and sent lum 
back to iad On the ne.xt day the ac 
cused was produced before the Ma^strate 
and die confession was recorded. During 
the tnal, the accused in answer to ques- 
tion regarding the confession merely smd 
that he did not make the confession. He 
did not say that it was made on account 

S anv inducement or coercion on the 

nart of police On die contention that 
§ie confession was not voluntary as the 
accused was in prolonged police custod 

for at least a fortni^it before making the 
confession; 

Held that the confession of the accus- 
ed was voluntarx'. It was cle^ 
had spent four daxs in judicial custody 
and he xvas not under the influence of 1 1 
fmisdgadng agency for at least four dax s. 
S he had 24 4urs to think fer he 

was told by die _ Magistrate^ that^^he^xx as 


tola DV uie J. 

not bound to make any confession and if 
bf mS one it xvould be used against 
Wm £. APP No 1118 of If' 
firmation Case Ix o lo of 1 367, D^ — 
1116 of 1967 and Con- 
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11 1967 (Bom), AfBrmed, AIR 1956 SC 56 
6. AIR 1957 SC 637, Djsting (Para 9) 
(B) Evidence Act (1872), Sec 45 — Dog 
tracking evidence — Admissibility 

(Obiter) The tracker dogs evidence 
cannot be likened to the type of evidence 
accepted from scientific experts describ- 
ing chemical reacbons, blood tests and the 
actions of bacilli, because the behaviour 
of chemicals, blood corpuscles and bacilli 
contims no element of conscious volition 
or deliberate choice Dogs are intelligent 
animals with many thought processes 
similar to the thoughirprocesses of human 
beings and wherever there are thought 
processes there is always the nsk of error, 
deception and even self deception In tlie 
present state of scientific knowledge evi 
dence of dog tracking, even if admissible, 
is not ordinarily of much weight Am 
Juris 2nd Edn , Vol 29 p 429 para 378 
and 1686 N I 160, Ref to (Para 11) 
[Their Lordships however did not ex- 
press any concluded opinion or lay 
down any general rule with regard to 
tracker dog evidence or its significance or 
its admissibility as against the accused j 
/Para 12) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1957) AIR 1937 SC 637 (V 44)= 

1937 Cn LT 1014 Sarwan Singh 
V State of Punjab 9 

(1938) AIR 1938 SC 56 (V 43)= 

1038 Cn LJ 152 Nathu v State 
of U P 0 

(1S66) 1866 N I 160 R v Mont 
gomery H 

Mr B D Sharma Advocate, Amicus 
Cumc for Appellant M/s H R Khanna 
& S P Nayar Advocates for Respon- 
dent 

The following Jud^ent of the Court 
was delivered by 

IbkMAS^VAMI, J — The appellant was 
convicted under Sections 502 307, 325 
and 427, Indian Penal Code and also 
under Section 126 of the Indian Railways 
Act b> the Additional Sessions Judge of 
Sangh in Sessions Case No 9 of 1967 
The appellant was sentenced to death 
under Section 302, Indian Penal Code No 
other sentence was awarded for the 
remiining offences The appellant prefer- 
red an appeal to the Bombay High Court 
in Criminal Appeal No III6 of 19CT 
which was dismissed on the 17th Novem- 
ber, 1967 and the sentence of death im- 
posed on the appellant was affirmed Tlis 
appeal is brought by special leave from 
the judgment of the Bombay High Court 
2 The prosecution case arises out of 


the derailment of Poona Wasco Expresj 
train at about 4 40 in the early morning 
of October 10 1966 The derailment oo* 
curred on the Vaddi bridge which u 
beyond Miraj Station As a result of this 
derailment, uve bogies were capsized 
Out of these five bogies two went into 
the stream down below, two were on the 
slope and one on the track In this inca 
dent ten persons died and a large number 
of other persons received grievous mju 
rics The charge against the appellant 
wis that he had removed fish plates, nuts 
bolts etc , of the rail joint near Vaddi 
bridge No 215 on Miraj Mahisal Rail 
wav track at Km No 743/9 and 10 be- 
tween 4 05 a m and 4 50 a m in the 
early morning of October 10 1966 \ ilh 
intent or knowledge that he was bkely 
to endanger the safety of the persons 
travelbng in the said train and he caused 
the Poona Wasco express train No 206 
Dn to be capsized at Vaddi and thereby 
committed murder knowingly causing 
deaths of 10 persons who were passen 
gers in that train 

3 The appellant Abdul Rajak Murtsja 
Dafcdar was working at Miraj rail 
way station os cangman in gang 
No 13 of which Laxman Madar 
was the Mukadam or Cangmate 
and Bapu Sopana was the Koyman The 
area under this gang was from Km Nos 
711/3 to 747/5 covering a railway track 
of 4 miles or 6 km Vaddi bridge falls 
within this area Vaddi bridge is nt 2H 
miles from the railway station of Mira), 
towards Belgaum hlhaisal gate is also 
towards Belgaum at miles from the 
r-ulway stabon on the way to Vaddi 
bndge At Bhaisal gate is the quarter of 
Laxman NIadar the gangmate Near the 
ciuarter of Laxman is the tool box where 
Inc tools of the gang are kept under lock 
and key 

4 Viddi bridge is the biggest bridge 
out of the seven bndges lying between 
Km Nos 743/9 to 747/5 The height of 
the bridge is about SO" to 40' ’ITiere are 
six big arches and two small arches on 
each side of the bridge The bridge is of 
masonry stone The case of the prose- 
cution IS that the appellant quarrelled 
with Laxman who always found fault 
with him and did not spire him when 
he was absent from or late in attending 
duties On two or three occasions Laxman 
had altercabon with the appellant and 
Laxman had reported against him 
Dastgir, a fnend of the appellant 
October 9 1966 an altercation took placo 
between the appellant and Laxman L^x- 
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man found the work of levelling and 
packing done by other gangman except 
the appellant satisfactory and so Laxman 
asked tlie appellant to correct the defect. 
The appellant got irritated and took ex- 
ception to the remark of Laxman and 
rushed towards him with a pick axe say- 
ing that he would break his head Lax- 
man threatened to report the conduct of 
‘the appellant to tire Permanent Way Ins- 
pector and went away towards the tool 
box. Laxman got a report written by 
Maruti about tire incident and handed 
•over the report to tire Assistant Station 
Master at about 7 or 7 30 p. m. Train 
No. 204 was due to arrive and the Sta- 
tion Master was in a hurry and so he des- 
•patchecl the complaint by free service 
way bill slip through his office boy to the 
under-guard of the incoming train, name- 
ly, 204 Dn. According to prosecution 
case Ramchand Sadre, P. W. 87, saw the 
appellant gomg on the track at 3 or 3.15 
a m. P. W. 37 was serving as a Sainik 
•of the Railway Protection Force at Miraj 
Railway Station. He was on duty at 'G' 
point from 9 p. m. on October 9, 1966 till 
7 a. m. the next day. After the witness 
saw the appellant going along the_ track 
goods train No. 239 arrived at Miraj Rail- 
way Station at 4.10 or 4.15 a. m this 
goods train had passed the Vaddi bridge 
at 4.05 a. m. The appellant let the goods 
train pass and approached the railway 
hndge at Vaddi with a spanner 
and remov'ed the fish plates and 
the keys and jaws of the sleepers 
of the 18” rail of right hand side 
of the rail line. Wlien the Poona-W^co 
Express Train approached the b^^S® 
there was a “thud-thud” sound as u the 
train was collapsing. The engine driver 
closed the steam and applied brakes as 
l^oon as the engme entered the bridge bi^ 
before stopping, the engine had covered 
Tiths length of the bridge The lights went 
off, there was screaming and waihng or 
the people. It was found by the engine 
dnver, guard and others who alighted 
from the train that the basal wheel ot 
the engine had derailed and the tender 
of the engine was tilted and to tMs tem 
der was hanging the first bogie which ha 
Vertically faUen down in the stream. Ih® 
second bogie had completely fallen m 
to® stream. The third bogie had also 
telescoped like the first bogie resting iK 
one end on the second bogie that ha 
fallen in the stream and the other end a 
the slope. The fourth bogie had derai 
cd and slanted whereas die front whee 
of the fifth bogie had derailed The 


engine driver, guard, and one police cons- 
table searched and found the affected 
joint near which had fallen the removed 
fish plates, nuts, bolts, keys and jaws 
scattered in undamaged condition. There 
was also anotlier fish plate and one nut 
fallen on embankment in undamaged con- 
dition. 

5. The engine driver made a com- 
plaint to the Police Sub-Inspector Bandi- 
giii. Panchanama of the scene of offence 
was prepared. The tlimgs lying at the 
spot were not touched but were guarded 
and an area of half a mile was cordoned 
off On October 10, 1966 at 7 a. m. all 
the gangmen includmg the appellant col- 
lected at pole No. 744/4 for daily work 
but were asked by the police officers to 
be seated below the bridge as their state- 
ments were to be recorded. Laxman and 
appellant were also detained for interro- 
gation On the same night at 8 30 p.m. 
near the spot of the accident die police 
dog Shem of C. I D Poona was brought. 
The appellant Laxman and five other per- 
sons vv^ere made to stand m a row facing 
the rail line in the presence of Panch^. 
The police dog Sheru was made to smell 
SrXcted jomt. Ibe leadmg strap was 
Sd by the controller of the dog. The 
do^^ after smelling die artcles near Ae 
affected jomt went towards the embank- 
ment where one fish plate was lymg. 
S It and lien went to the row of 
Sons end smelling two persons smelt 
die appellant also and pounced npon him 
Sh S forelegs resting on the chest of 

*1 “'Sf October 17. 1966 the 
offered to produce the spanner from the 
nhce wherf he had hidden it ue^ the 
^ tnrk A memorandum of lus 

railway tracK. a presence of 

statemen wa appellant led 

panchas. It ^ to the 

the panchas and tn P® 744/6-7 and 

•i”” 6 oS *C i td toot out the 
there dug out m October 

spanner and pro u jg confession 

99 1966 the appellant made a c 

Laxman and dwt li re<Tards the 

Laxman with pick aPPeUant said 

confessional statement the^appj^^^ 

that he rS u.-d not know what 

perly and therefore He also 

was vvntten m th gpgj. to 

denied that he had S^ne ^ presence of 
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the appellant said that after smelling the 
articles on the spot the dog passed lum 
without pouncing upon him 

8 The Inal Court based the convic 
tion of the appellant on (1) movement of 
the appellant on the day of the incident 
as stated by Ramchand Sardare (sic) P 
VV 37 (2) discovery of the spanner with 
which the nuts and bolts were removed 
(3) the confession statement of the appel 
lant made to the Executive Magistrate 
and (4) the identification of the appel 
lant by the dog Shcru The High 
Court accepted the prosecution evidence 
on all these points and affirmed the con 
viction of the appellant 

9 It was contenaed on behalf of the 
appellant in the first place that the con- 
fession Ex l!i0 recorded by TaluVa Exe- 
cutive Magistrate P W SI was not volun- 
tary It was pomted out that the appel 
lant was arrested on October 10 1966 at 
11 p m and was kept in remand till 
October 18 19G6 On October 18 a re 
mand application w is made and time was 
granted for a week On October 23, 
1966 the Magistrate directed that the ac 
cused should be detained in District Jail 
at Sangli The appellant was produced 
before the Magistrate on October 28 1966 
when there wis prchminary questioning 
and warning given to the appellant On 
the next day the appellant was produced 
before the M^istrate and the confession 
was made The argument was stressed 
on behalf of the appellant that he was m 
prolonged police custody for at least a 
fortnight before the confession was made 
and therefore it must be held that the 
confession was not voluntary Reliance 
was pheed on the judgment of this Court 
m Natlni V State of U P AIR 1936 SC 
56 in which the appellant was kept in 
the nistody of C I D Inspector on 7lh 
August and the confession was recorded 
on 21st August It was held that pro 
longed custody immediately preceding 
the making of the confession was sufii 
aent unless it was properly explained to 
stamp it involuntary No attempt was 
made in that case to e<plam the prolor*'- 
ed custody In the absence ot such ex- 
planation It was held by the Court that 
the confession was not a voluntary con 
fession In the pnsent case the appel- 
lant was kept in jail custody for three 
days from October 25 to October 28 
1966 and on October 28 tbe Executive 
Magistrate made the preliminary q«cs 
tioning of the appellant gave him a 
warning and sent him back to the Dis- 
trict Jad at Sangh On the next day the 


appellant was produced before the Magis- • 
Irate and the confession was recorded It 
IS clear that the appellant had spent four 
days in judicial custody and he was not 
under tbe influence or the investigating 
agency for at least four days Again he 
had 24 hours to think after he was told 
by the Magistrate that he was not bound 
to make any confession and if he made 
one it would be used against him It is 
manifest that the material facts of the 
present case are not parallel to those of 
Sirvvan Singh v State of Punjab, AIR 
1937 SC 637 (sic) (Nathu v State, AIR 
1956 SC 56?) and the ratio of that case- 
has no application to tbe present case 
It was also argued that the wife of the 
appcliint used to go to the police station 
with her child and it was at her persua- 
sion that the appellant hid agreed to 
make the confession The suggestion v as- 
that the confession was not voluntary but 
was made on account of some induce- 
ment But no such suggestion was made 
to the police ofiicers The only miestion 
pul to the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police Chavan was whether the wife of 
the accused used to go to the police sta- 
tion everyday and the witness denied it 
According to Chavan> she went to tliel 
police station only on October 13 and 18[ 
that is only on two occasions No furtherj 
suggestion was made to Chavan Apart 
from this, if any coercion or inducement 
was used the appellant was the person! 
who should make such a complaint The! 
appellant in answer to question No 77 
regarding the confession merely said that! 
he did not make the confession He*9id 
not say that the confession was made on 
account of any inducement or coercion onj 
the pirt of tbe police Both the triall 
Court and the High Court have upon an 
examination of all the circumstancesj 
reached the conclusion that the confession* 
of the appellant was voluntary and wo 
see no reason to take a different view 
10 The next question is regarding the 
discovery of the spanner The Deputy 
Supenntendent of Police, Chavan P W 
86 was questioning the appellant from the 
llth to the 16th October It was on the 
I7lh that the appellant was prepared to- 
point out where he had kept the spanner 
Two panchas were called, one of whom is 
Narayandas Shedji, P W 46 In his pre 
sence the memorandum of 'what the ap- 
pellant stated was made Therein the ap- 
pellant said “the same spanner while 
coming back I have kept hidden in the 
shrub on the corner of raiU ay line he 
tv een pole Nos 744/6 and 744/7 I 
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produce the same personally”. The ap- 
pellant then led tlie panchas and the 
police to the spot where he had kept tire 
spanner under tire shrubs about 6 inches 
below the earth which he dug out for 
tabng out the spanner. The panchanama 
is Ex 112. The spanner was found about 
5 furlongs from the bridge towards the 
residence of the appellant. The evidence 
of the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and the two panchas has been accepted 
both by tlie trial Court and die High 
Court. The discovery of die spanner at 
the instance of die appellant is an import- 
ant circumstance which corroborates the 
confession of the appellant diat he had 
removed the fish plates, nuts, bolts, and 
the keys and jaws of the sleepers from 
the railway line on the alleged date 
11. It was lastly urged on behalf of 
the appellant that the lower Courts ought 
not to have relied upon die evidence of 
dog trackmg and such evidence was not 
admissible in order to prove die guilt of 
the appellant The evidence of tracker 
dogs has been much discussed. In Canada 


ferences. And, thirdly, it is suggested that 
even if such evidence is stncdy admis- 
sible under the rules of evidence it should 
be excluded because it is likely to have a 
dramatic impact on the jury out of pro- 
portion to Its value. In R v. Montgo- 
mer>', 1866 XI 160 a police constable ob- 
sen-ed men stealing wire by die side of 
a railway line Thev ran away when he 
approached them Shortly afterwards the 
police got them on a nearby road About 
an hour and half later the pohce tracker 
dog was taken to the base of the tele- 
graph pole and when he had made a few 
preliminary sniffs he set off and tracked 
continuously until he stopped in evident 
peiplexity at the spot where the accus- 
ed had been put into the pohce car. At 
the trial it appeared that other eridence 
against the accused diat diey had been 
stealing the wne was mconclusive and 
that the ewdence of die behaviour of the 
tracker dog was crucial to sustain the 
conviction In these circumstances the 
Court of Criminal Appeal ruled that the 
evidence of the constable who handled the 


and in Scotland it has been admitted. 
But in the United States there are con- 
flicting decisions 

"There have been considerable uncer- 
tainty in the minds of die Courts as to 
the reliability of dogs in identifymg cri- 
minals and much conflict of opinion on 
the question of the admissibility of their 
acdons m evidence. A sun'ey of the cases, 
however, reveals that most Courts in 
which the question of the admissibility of 
evidence of trailmg by blood-hounds has 
been presented take the position that 
upon a proper foundation being laid by 
proof that the dogs were qualified to trail 
human beings, and that the circumstan- 
ces surrounding the trailer were such as 
to make it probable that the person trail- 
ed was the guilty party, such evidence is 
admissible and may be permitted to go 
to the jury for what it is worth as one of 
the circumstances which may tend to con- 
uect the defendant with the Crime Para 
^8, Am Juris 2nd edn l^ol. 29, p. 429 
There are three objections which are usu- 
ally advanced against the reception of 
such eiidence. First, since it is manifest 
that the dog cannot go into the bo.x and 
give his evidence on oath, and conse- 
quently submit himself to cross-examina- 
tion, the dog’s human companion must 
go into the box and report tlie dog’s ew- 
dence, and this is clearly hearsay Second- 
ty, there is a feeling that in cnminal cases 
the life and liberty of a human being 
should not be dependent on canme in- 


dog on its tracking and reported tlie dog’s 
reactions was properly admitted The 
Court did not regard its evidence as a 
species of hearsay but instead tlie dog 
was descnbed as "a tracking instrument’” 
and the handler was regarded as report- 
ing the movements of the instrument, in 
the same way that a constable in traffic 
case might have reported on the beha- 
viour of his speedometer. It was argued 
in that case that tlie tracker dog’s evi- 
dence could be likened to the type of 
evidence accepted from scientific experts 
describing chemical reactions, blood tests 
and the actions of baciUi. The compa- 
rison does not, however, appear to be 
sound because the behan’our of chemi- 
cals, blood corpuscles and bacilli con- 
tains no element of conscious volition or 
deliberate choice But Dogs are intelli- 
gent animals with many thought pro- 
cesses similar to the thought processes 
of human beings and wherever you have 
thought processes there is always tlie risk 
of error, deception and even self-deception 
For these reasons we are of the opinion 
that in the present state of scientific 
knowledge evidence of dog tracking, even 
if admissible, is not ordinarily of much 
weight. 

12. In tlie present case it is not, how- 
ever, necessary for us to express any con- 
cluded opmion or lay dorni any general 
rule with regard to tracker dog evidence 
or its significance or its admissibility as 
against the appellant. We shall assume 
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m favour of the appellant that the ev^ 
dence of P \V 72 ana of the panchas with 
regard to the identification of the appel* 
hnt b> the tracker dog is not admis- 
sible Even on that assumption we are 
of opinion that the rest of the prosecu- 
tion evidence namely the confession of 
the appellant Ex 130 and the discovery 
of the spanner conclusively proves the 
charges of which the appellant has been 
convicted 

13 For these reasons we nfiirm the 
■judgment of the High Court of Bombay 
dated 16/17, November 1967 in Crl A 
No 1116 of 1967 and dismiss this appeal 
Appeal dismissed 


1570 DBI L J 37B (Yol 76, C H 88) 
(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

D D SETH J 

Clntawan and others Acoheants v 
j^Iahboob Ilahi Opposite Parties 

Criminal Misc No 1466 ot 1968 in Crl 
Bef ho 210 of 1967 D/- 18-12-1968 

(A) Cnmmal P C (1898) Ss SGl-A 
369 439 — loberent power of High Court 

— Exercise of to alter its earlier dceisiOD 

— Scope 

The High Court has inherent power 
under Section S61-A to alter or review its 
previous judgment and this power is not 
affected or limited by anv provision con- 
tained in the Code including Section 369 
Section 369 does not take awav the 
Jnherent powers vested in the High Court 
under Section 561-A to male such orders 
as may seem necessary to give effect to 
any order under the Criminal Code or to 
Prevent abuse of the process of any Court 
or othervnse to secure the ends of justice 
/.Haxar A’ A? J17,» 

The inherent power cannot be invoked 
in reflect of any matter covered by the 
specific provisions of the Code It can 
also not be imoled if its exercise would 
be inconsistent with the specific provisjons 
of the Code Case law discussed 

(Para 27) 

(B) Criminal P C (1898) Ss 435 145 

— Four persons claiming joint right lo 
certain land — Order under S 145 res- 
training them from interfering with pos- 
session thereof — Revision by one of thinn 

— Other parties not even arrayed as op- 

posite parties — No effective or final order 
being possible revision is not maintain- 
able (Para 35) 

(C) Criminal P C (1898) Ss 432 145 

— Order of trial Court under S 145 — 
Sessions Judge disagreeing with Magis- 
trate on question of possession of land and 
T1I/G1I/C506/69/BNP/D 


making reference — • Reference not being 
on question of law is not sustainable 

(Para 36) 
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ORDER — Cnnunal Misc Application 
No 1466 of 1968 has been filed under Sec- 
tion 561-A Criminal Procedure Code 
by Chitawan and others praying that the 
anplicalion be allowed and Cnnunal Re- 
ference No 210 of 1967 which has been 
made to this Court by the learned Civil 
and Sessions Judge Allahabad and which 
had been accepted by me by my order 
dated 5th Apnl 1968 be re-heard 

2 On 5th Apnl 1968 after heanng the 
learned counsel for the parties I had ac- 
cepted Criminal Reference No 210 of 1967 
made to this Court by the learned Civil 
and Sessions Judge Allahabad and had set 
aside the order of the learned Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate Phulpur dated 31st 
December 1966 releasing the land in dis- 
pute in favour of Chitawan and others and 
ordered the property to be released lo 
favour of Mahboob llahi Cnmmal Misc 
Application No 1466 of 1968 made und**? 
the provisions of S 561-A Cnmmal Pro* 
cedure Code was filed m this Court on 
15th Apnl 1968 

3 The facts of Criminal Peference 
No 210 of 1967 were that Mahboob Bam 
and some other persons had filed an ah' 
jdication under Section 145 Criminal Pfc* 
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cedure Code, in the Court of the learned 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Phulpur stat- 
ing they were in possession of the land 
in dispute along with seven Neem trees 
and two huts standing thereon and since 
Chitaiyan and others were trying to in- 
terfere with theii possession there was an 
apprehension of breach of peace The 
learned Sub-Divisional Magistrate had 
called for a report from the police autho- 
rities and the Station Officer of Phulphur, 
on 8th September 1966, reported that 
there was an apprehension of breach of 
peace between the parties on account of 
the dispute regarding the land On get- 
ting the police report the learned Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate passed a preliminary 
Older under Section 145, Criminal P. C , 
on 12th September 1966 and the land in 
dispute was attached on 26th September 
1966, The learned Magistrate also direct- 
<ed the parties to file their written state- 
ments, affidavits and such other evidence 
in support of this respective cases as they 
deemed necessary 

4. Accordingly the parties 

vnitten statements On behalf of Mahbooo 
llahi affidamts of Mahboob Ilahi, Murli 
Dhar, Bihari Lai, Abdul Majeech 
and Anurudh Harain Singh were hied and 
on behalf of Chitawan and others affid^ts 
of Chitawan, Mohammad Abbas, Dost 
Mohammad and Ban Nath were hied 
Mahboob Ilahi and others hied two docu- 
ments also in support of their case. 

5. The learned Sub-Dmsional Magis- 
trate. after hearing the parties and, alter 
consideiing the oral and 

dence on record, came to the conclusi 
that Chitawan and others were m Posses- 
sion of the land in dispute on the date oi 
the preliminary order and two 
Prior to it He. therefore, ordered the 

land to be released in and 

and others and forbade Mahboob Ilahi anO 
otheis from interfering with the P 
sion of Chitawan etc till they were o 
vrise evicted m due course of mw , j 

6. Against the ^^nrpferred 

Magistrate Mahboob Ilahi 

a revision which was heard by J; , j 
ed Civil and Sessions S? 

who made the reference on 
recommending to this Court that the 
passed by the learned in 

Iklagistrate releasing the land P acide 
favour of Chitawan and of 

and that the land be leleased in favour oi 

Mahboob Ilahi , „ ihp re- 

7. As already stated above tt^ re^ 

ference came up for hearing „ tv,g 

5th April 1968 when, after 

learned counsel for the parties .. 

going through the orders P?®^®,rppnZd^of 
Courts below and through the r 

the case, I accepted the reference and set 

aside the order passed by 
Divisional Magistrate on 
1966 and ordered the land to be r 
in favour of Mahboob Ilahi 


873 

8. Thereafter the application under 
Section 561-A, Criminal P C , was filed 
praying that my order dated 5th April 
1968, accepting the reference, be set aside 
and the reference be reheard The 
grounds on which the application under 
Section 561-A. Criminal P. C, has been 
made are that after the order of the 
learned Sub-Divisional Magistrate releas- 
ing the land in dispute in favour of 
Chitawan and others Mahboob Ilahi alone 
filed a revision against that order Abdul 
Aziz, Mohammad All and Sami Ullah, who 
had lomed Mahboob Ilahi in filing the ap- 
phcation under Section 145, Cnrmnal P C. 
did not prefer a revision against the order 
passed by the learned Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate on 31st December 1966 releas- 
ing the land in dispute in favour of Cita- 
wan and others They were also not made 
opposite parties before the revisioMl 
Court According to the applicants of the 
application under S 561-A, Criminal PC, 
Abdul Aziz, Mohammad Ab. and barm 
UUah were necessary parties and in meir 
absence the revision could not have been 
decided by the learned Civil and Sessions 
Judge and no effective and final order 

could be passed m ^ 

ferring Court as the order of the learned 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate had become 
final against them and in case jhej"evision 
of Mahboob Ilahi was allowed the resi^ 
would have been that two contradictor 
orders would ha 3 ^e been passed by the 
Ssional Court The next ground men- 
tioned in the application under S 5M-A, 
CnSiaf P C , is that the learned Civil 
Sd^essions Judge, as ^rewsional Court, 
could not interfere with the fiiMings ot 
fact regarding possession recorded bv the 
lemned^ Sub-Divisional Magistrate Phul- 

be made on questions of fact 

h ^ Srf t'!’ P^sffiaL°Sned counsel re- 
presenting Mahboob order 

this Court could is no 

passed on 5th Aprd 1968 there^ p 

provision for revierr in the ,,nder Sec- 
ond. therefore, .the aPPbcation under^^J^^ 

tion 561-A, Cnimnal - > Asthana 

tainable According to Sn i. f 
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once this Court had accepted the reference the Same Hieh Court to alter or review 


and had pronounced the judgment that 
judgment could not be altered 

10 In support of his preliminary ob 
section Sn Asthana placed reliance on 
Section 369 Cnnunal P C and contend 
ed that that section was a complete bar to 
the order passed by this Court on 5th 
April 1963 being reviewed Sections 3C9 
Criminal P C reads as follows 

Save as otherwise proinded by this 
Code or by any other law for the time 
being in force or in the case of a High 
Court by the Letters Patent or other in 
strument constitutmg such High Court no 
Court when it has signed its judgment 
shall alter or review the same except to 
correct a clerical error 

11 I do not agree vnth the ‘‘ubmission 
made by Sri Asthana that Section 3f9 
Criminal P C bars this Court from alter 
mg or reviewing its previous judgment 
The words save as otherwise provided by 
this Code existing in Section 369 Cri 
rmnal P C are very significant and show 
that Section 369 Criminal P C itself 
provides that the Court cannot alter 
its previous judgment «ave as other* 
wise provided by the Criminal P C 
In other words Section 369 Cnmmal P C 
does not take away the inherent powers 
vested in this Court under Section S61 A 
Criminal P C to make such orders as 
may be necessary to give eflect to any 
order under the Criminal P C or to pre 
vent abuse of the process of any Court or 
otherwise to secure the ends of justice 

12 Section 561 Cnmmal P C reads 
as follows — 

Nothing in this Code shall be deemed 
to limit or affect the inherent power of 
the High Court to make such orders as 
may be nece sarv to give effect to any 
order under this Code or to prevent 
abuse of the process of any Court or other- 
wise to secure the ends of justice 

13 Section 561 A Cnmmal P C is 
not at all ambiguous and it completely 
saves the inherent powers of this Court 
which are not affected or limited by any 
provision contained in the Cnmmal P C 
mcluding Section 369 of the Code I 
therefore do not find any force in the con 
tention made by Sn Asthana that S 369 
Criminal P C excludes the inherent 
powers vested m this Court by S 561 A 
Cnmmal P C 

14 In support of his contention Sn 
Asthana relied upon Mahendra Pal v 
State of U P AIR 19o9 All 313 m which 
It was held by a learned single Judge of 
this Court as follows 

The ordinary rule enacted in Sec 369 
Cnmmal P C applies to High Courts 
also Even apart from the provn ions of 
that section finality attaches to orders 
pa'sed by a High Court in appeals and 
cnmmal revisions and it is not open to 


the same Any one feeling aggrieved by 
the orders can seek his remed/ before the 
Supreme Court alone 

An application for review on mere 
ground that the counsel who argued the 
revision madvertentlv omitted to urge cer 
tain points of law is not maintainable 

15 Sn Asthana next placed reliance 
on Jagannath Singh v Bidheshi AIR 1936 
All 712 in which a learned single Judge of 
this Court held as follows — 

In normal circumstances the High 
Court has no power to review its previous 
decision in a cnmmal case but wnere a 
mandatory provision of law has been con 
travened resulting in abuse of the process 
of the Court it is entitled to correct an 
obvious error 

Thus where a reference to the High 
Court ansmg out of the proceedings under 
Section 145 Criminal P C is decided ex 
parte without hearing the successful party 
or his counsel there is no contravention of 
any mandatory provision of law and the 
High Court 15 not entitled to review its 
decision or order In such a ca'e the 
absent party was neither an accused per 
son within Section 439 (2) nor had a nght 
to be heard m view of S 440 

The facts of Jagannath Singh s case AIR 
1955 All 712 are entirely different In 
that case m reference arising under Sec 
tioR 145 Criminal P C successful party 
or his counsel were not heard In the 
instant case I heard the counsel for the 
parties and therefore Jagannath Singhs 
case AIR 1955 All 712 is distinguishable 

17 Sn S N Sahai m support of the 
application under Section 561 A Cn 
mmal P C placed reliance on a Full 
Bench ruling reported in Rai Narain v 
Slate AIR 1959 All 315 In v/hich the Full 
Bench by maionty held that — 

The High Court has power to revoke 
review recall or alter its own earber 
decision in a criminal revision and rehear 
the same 

This can be done only in ca'es falling 
under one or the other of the three con- 
ditions mentioned in S 561 A namely 

(i) for the purpose of giving effect to 
any order passed under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 

(ii) for the purpose of preventing abu^ 
of the process of any Court 

(m) for otherwise secunng the ends of 
justice 

18 In T H Hussain v M P Mondkar 
AIR 1938 SC 370 it was held bv their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court that 

Inherent power conferred on High 
Court under S 501 A has to be exercised 
spaiinglv carefully and with caution and 
only where such exercise is ju tified by 
the tests specifically laid dov n in the 
section itself After all procedure v he 
ther cnmmal or civil mu't ser e the 
higher purpose of justice anJ it is only 
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■when the ends of justice are put in 
jeopard-y by the conduct of the accused 
that the inherent power can and should 
be exercised ” 

19. One of the learned Judges in the 
Full Bench case of Raj Narain, AIR 1959 
AU. 315 (FB). held that 

"Generally it may be stated that 
powers under S. 561-A to rehear a case 
can o-nly be exercised where the facts of 
the case are shocking to the conscience 
Section 561-A thus would not authorise 
this Court to rehear a case where the 
■applicant or appellant was not heard due 
to some fault of his or of his counsel ” 

20. Sri Asthana submitted that the 
Full Bench case of Rai Narain, AIR 1959 
All 315 (FB), was in conflict with the 
decision of another Full Bench in Sangam 
Lai V Rent Control and Eidction Officer, 
AIR 1966 All 221, in which the Pull 
Bench of this Court held that 

"There is power of rewew both in cases 
where judgment has been delivered but 
not signed and cases in which ludgment 
has been delivered, signed and sealed 
In the former case, the pov/er to alter 
or amend or even to change completely 
is unliimted pro''.'ided notice is given 
to the parties and they are heard before 
the proposed change is made, while in 
the latter case the power is limited and 
review is permitted only on very narrow 
grounds Hence a judgment which has 
been orally dictated m open Court _ can 
be completely changed before it is signed 
and sealed pro'vided notice is given to 
all parties concerned and they are heard 
before the change is made ” 

21. In Sangam Lai’s case. AIR 1966 
All 221, the Full Bench of this Court was 
<3ealmg noth the Rules of this Court con- 
tained in Chapter VII, Rules 1 to 4 and 
were deciding a civil miscellaneous appli- 
cation made in a special appeal There 
is thus, in my opinion, no conflict be- 
tween the Full Bench in Sangam Lai’s 
case, AIR 1966 All 221. and the Full 
Bench in Raj Narain’s case. AIR 1959 
All 315 

22. In support of his preliminary ob- 
jection Sri Asthana also rehed upon a 
deasion of the Supreme Court in Suren- 
dra Singh v. State of Uttar Pradesh, AIR 
1954 S C 194, in which it was held as 
follows; 

"A judgment is the final decision of 
the Court intimated to the parties and to 
the world at large by formal 'pronounce- 
ment’ or 'delivery’ in open court. It is 
a judicial act which must be perform^ 
m a judicial way. The decision which is 
so pronounced or intimated must be a 
declaration of the mind of the Court as 
}t is at the time of pronouncement This 
ts the first judicial act touching the judg- 
ment which the Court performs after the 
hearing Everything else up-till then is 
hone out of Court and is not intended to 


be the operative act which sets all the 
consequences which follow on the judg- 
ment in motion The final operative act 
is that which is formally declared in open 
court with the mtention of making it the 
operative decision of the Court That is 
what constitutes the 'judgment’ 

Upto the moment the judgment is deli- 
vered Judges have the right to change 
their mmd Therefore, however much a 
draft judgment may have been signed 
beforehand, it is nothing but a draft tiU 
formally delivered as the judgment of the 
Court It follows that the Judge who 
'dehvers’ the judgment, or causes it to 
be dehvered by a brother Judge, must 
be in existence as a member of the Court 
at the moment of dehvery so that he can, 
if necessary, stop delivery and say that 
he has changed his mind There is no 
need for him to be physically present in 
court but he must be m existence as a 
member of the Court and be in a position 
to stop dehvery and effect an alteration 
should there be any last minute change 
of mind on his part 


Where, therefore, of the two Judges of 
the High Court who hear an appeal in a 
criminal case, one, purportmg to write a 
joint judgment, prepares a judgment, 
signs it and sends it to the other Judge 
but before it is dehvered. dies, then the 
judgment, if delivered by the other 
Judge, IS not a vahd judgment ’’ 

23 The facts of the instant case are 
entirely different and I see no relevancy 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Surendra Singh’s case, AIR 1954 SC 194, 
to the facts of the mstant case 
24- Sri Asthana also contended that 
the decision of the Full Bench in Raj 
Narain’s case, AIR 1959 All 315, is no 
longer a good law in -view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court m Sankatha Singh 
v State of Uttar Pradesh, AIR 1962 S C. 
1208, in which their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court held that- 

"An appellate Court has no power to 
review or restore an appeal which has 
been disposed of A Sessions Judge can- 
not set aside his first order passed in 
appeal dismissing the appeal, when 
neither the appellants nor their counsel 
appeared and cannot order the re-hearmg 
of the appeal. Section 369. read with 
S 424 of the Code, makes it clear that 
the appellate Court is not to alter or 
re-view the judgment once signed, except 
for the purpose of correcting a clerical 


hirther, assuining_ that the Sessions 
ige can exercise inherent powers, tie 
mot pass the order of the re-hearing 
the appeal m the exercise 
vers when S 369, read with S 424 of 
Code, specifically prohibits the eher 
or revie%ving of its order by a Court, 
lerent powers cannot be exercised to 
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do what the Code specifically prohibits 
the Courts from doing 

25 Sankatha Singh s case AIR 1962 
SC 1208 in my opimon, is of no help to 
Sn. Asthana as the head note of that case 
quoted by me above itself shows 

26 Sri Asthana also placed reliance 
on the following observations made by 
the Supreme Court in Pampapathy v 
State of Mysore 1967 All W R (HC) 400 
= (AIR 1967 SC 286) 

The inherent pow'er of the High Court 
mentioned in S 561-A Cr P C can be 
exercised only for either of the three 
purposes speafically mentioned in the 
section. The inherent power cannot be 
invoked in respect of any matter co\ered 
by the specific provisions of the Code It 
cannot also be invoked if its exerase 
would be inconsistent with any of the 
specific provisions of the Code It is 
only if the matter m question is not 
covered by any specific provisions of the 
Code that S 561-A can come into opera- 
tion No legislative enactment dealing 
with the procedure can provide for all 
cases that can possibly arise and it la 
an established principle that the Courts 
should have Inherent powers apart from 
the express provision of law which are 
necessary to their existence and for the 
proper discharge of the duties imposed 
upon them by law This doctrine finds ex- 
pression in S 561-A which does not con- 
fer any new powers on the High Court 
but merely recognises and preserves the 
inherent powers previously possessed by 
it We are therefore of the opimon that 
in a proper case the Court has inherent 
power u/s 561-A Cr P C to cancel the 
order of suspension of sentence and grant 
of bail to the appellant made u/s 426 
Cr P C and to order that the appellant 
be re arrested and committed to jail- 
custody ” 


27 As is clear from the above quota- 
tion the Supreme Court dealt with the 
scope of the inherent power vested in the 
High Court under Section 561-A, Criminal 
Procedure Code and held that that inhe- 
rent power cannot be invoked in respect 
of any matter covered by the specific 
provisions of the Code The Supreme 
Court further held that the inherent 
power cannot aLo be invol ed if its excr- 
Tse would be inconsistent with the epea- 
fic provisions of the Code The Supreme 
Court in Pampapathy 5 case 1967 All 
WB fHC) 400= (AIR 1967 SC 286) did 
not hold that this Court under S 561-A 
Cnmmal Procedure Code does not pos-- 
sess an inherent power to alter its ludg- 
ment pronounced in a criminal case in 
order to secure the ends of justice 

28 Sn Asthana next placed reliance 
on the following observations made by 
the Supreme Court in Thuneabhadra 
Industries Ltd, v Govt of A P AIR 
1964 SC 1372 


"A review is by no means an appeal in 
disguise whereby an erroneous decision 
IS reheard and corrected but lies only for 
patent error Where without any elabo- 
rate argument one could point to the 
error and say here is a substantial point 
of law which stares one m the face and 
there could reasonably be no tivo opinions 
entertained about it a clear case of 
error apparent on the face of the lecoid 
would be made out 

29 These observations were made by 
the Supreme Court while dealing with 
the provisions of Order 47 Rule 1 Civil 
Procedure Code Thus the observations 
of the Supreme Court relied upon bv Sn 
Asthana are of no help to him m deciding 
the application under Section 501-A Cri- 
minal Procedure Code 

30 Sn Asthana strongly rehed upon 
the following observations of their Lord- 
ships of the Supreme Court m AIR 1954 
SC 194 at p 197 — 

After the ludgment has been delivered 
provision is made for review One provi- 
sion IS that it can be freelv altered or 
amended or even changed completely 
without further formality except notice to 
the parlies and a re-heanng on the point 
of change should that be necessarv pro- 
vided It has not been signed Another is 
that alter signature a revnew properly so- 
called would he m civil cases but none 
in criminal but the review when it lies 
is only permilied on \ erv narrow 
grounds 

31 Sn Asthana contended that the 
Supreme Court in Surendra Smghs case 
AtR 1954 SC 194 has laid down that an 
order passed in a cnmmal case cannot be 
reviewed by this Court But this conten- 
tion IS not correct The words a review 
Properly so-callcd would he in cml cases 
but none m cnrrunal but the review 
uhen It lies is only permitted on very 
narrow grounds m Surendra Singhs case 
AIR 1954 SC 194 are very sigmFicant 
They show that the Supreme Court held 
that a review 'properly so-called does 
lie in a cnmmal case but it lies 'on verv 
narrow grounds ‘ 

32 Not a single ruling has been cited 
by Sri Asthana which shows that the 
dcasion of the Full Bench m Rai Narain s 
case AIR 1959 All 315 has either been 
overruled bv a larger Bench of this Court 
or by the Supreme Court Sitting singly 
I am bound by the Full Bench decision m 
Raj Narain s case and it must therefore 
be held that this Court has the inherent 
pov ec to review its previous judgment in 
order to secure the ends of justice I am 
fortified in my view by a decision of a 
learned single Judge of this Court m 
Raj Karan v State 1966 All W B (HC) 
534 m which It was held as follows 

In order to secure the ends of justice 
In the special circumstance of a particular 
case it is possible for the High Court to 
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review its earlier order and judgment 
even if the same had been signed and 
sealed ” 

23. For the reasons mentioned above I 
reject the preliminary objection raised 
by Sri. Asthana and hold that the apph- 
cation under Section 561-A, Criminal 
Procedure Code, praying that my order 
dated 5fn April 1968, be reviewed and 
the reference be reheard is maintamable 
_ 34. As the application under Sec- 
tion 561-A, Criminal Procedure Code, has 
been listed along with Criminal Reference 
No. 210 of 1967 the reference has been 
re-heard by me and is being re-decided 
by this order. The facts of the reference 
have already been mentioned by me 
above The application under Section 145, 
Criminal Procedure Code was originally 
made by four persons, namely, Mahboob 
Ilahi, Abdul Aziz, Mohammad All and 
Sami Ullah and the learned Magistrate, 
by his order dated 31st December 1966, 
had held Chitawan and others to be m 
possession over the land in dispute on 
the date of the preliminary order and 
within two months prior to it. "Against 
that order only Mahboob Ilahi had pre- 
ferred a revision which %vas heard by the 
learned Civil and Sessions Judge, Allaha- 
bad, who had made the reference to this 
Court, I have perused the application 
made by Mahboob Ilahi and others under 
Section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the contents of paragraphs 2 and 5 
clearly show that those four persons 
claimed a joint right in the land in dispute 
and all the four applicants in the appli- 
cation imder Section 145, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, had made the following 
common prayer. 

"Lihaja sayalan mustdai hain ki araii 
majkoor mahddoda zail kurk kar li jaye 
aur kabja sayalan arau maikoor per wa 
darakhtan neem maikoorwala per wahal 
rakha jave ” 

3a. By his order, dated 31st December 
1966, the learned Sub-Dmsional Magis- 
trate, Phulpur, had forbidden all the four 
Persons, namely, Mahboob Ilahi. Abdul 
Aziz, Mohammad Ali and Sami Ullah, the 
applicants of the application under Sec- 
tion 145, Criminal Procedure Code, from 
interfering with the possession of Chita- 
wan and others till they were otherwise 
evicted in due course of law Against that 
order only Mahboob Ilahi preferred a 
revision and the other three pepons. 
namely, Abdul Aziz, Mohammad Ali and 
Sami Ullah, submitted to the order pass- 
ed by the learned Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate Those three persons were not even 
arrayed as opposite parties in the revision 
Preferred by Mahboob Ilahi and thus the 
order of the learned Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, dated 31st December 1966, 
became final as far as Abdul Aziz, 
Mohammad Ali and Sami Ullah were 
concerned. The learned Civil and Sessions 


Judge set aside the order of the learned 
Magistrate only as far as Mahboob Ilahi 
was concerned while the order of the 
learned Magistrate has become final as 
against Abdul Aziz, Mohammad Ali and 
Sami Ullah Thus two contradictory 
orders cannot be allowed to remain in 
existence. Abdul Aziz, Mohammad Ah 
and Sami Ullah, having claimed a joint 
right along with Mahboob Ilahi in their 
application imder Section 145, Criminal 
Procedure Code, were necessary and pro- 
per parties in the revision filed by Mah- 
boob Ilahi and in their absence the revi- 
sion filed by Mahboob IlaM alone could 
not be decided in his favour as no effec- 
tive or final order could be passed m 
favour of Mahboob Ilahi in the absence 
of the other three persons, namely, Abdul 
Aziz, Mohammad Ah and Sami Ullah 

36. There IS no force in the submission. 
of Sri. Asthana that the revision prefer- 
red by Mahboob Ilahi against the order 
of the learned Magistrate was coriect as 
he Was a co-owner of the land in dispute 
and_ as such could institute proceedmgs 
against a trespasser The mstant case is 
not a case of eiectment of trespassers but 
it rvas an application made for pioceed- 
ings to be initiated under Section 145,. 
Criminal Procedure Code All the four 
persons, who had originally made the 
apphcation under Section 145, Criminal 
Procedure Code, were forbidden by the 
learned Magistrate from interfering with 
the possession of Chitawan and others. 
Smpe only Mahboob Ilahi preferred a 
revision agamst the order of the learned 
Magistrate the order of the learned 
Magistrate became final against the other 
three applicants of the application under 
Section 145, Criminal Procedure Code 

37. The submission of Sri S N Sahal 
that the referring Court could not make a 
reference on questions of fact also has 
force Sri Asthana in this connection, 
contended that the learned Magistrate had 
discarded certain documents filed fay 
Mahboob Ilahi as inadmissible in ewdence 
and that, according to him, was a question 
of law and, therefore, the referring Court 
was correct m making the reference to this 
Court I have carefully gone through the 
order of the learned Magistrate and have 
heard the learned counsel for the parties 
at some length and am of the opinion that 
all that the learned Magistrate meant was 
that the documentary evidence filed by 
Mahboob Ilahi and others was not of re- 
hable nature The learned Magistrate did 
not come to the conclusion that the docu- 
ments filed by Mahboob Ilahi and others 
were not admissible although the language 
used by the learned Magistrate in his 
order was unfortunately not very appro- 
priate The law is clear that a reference 
in a criminal case can be made onlv on 
a question of law and no cases need be 
cited in support of that proposition. 
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38 The learned Magistrate had record 
ed a specific finding that Chitawan and 
others were in possession o\ er Charhi and 
Marha etc within two months prior to the 
Pa sing o£ the prelimmarv order This 
fact was admitted by Mahboob IHahi in 
paragraph 2 of his written statement 
paper ^o 19 This is also clear from a 
peru'’al of paragraph 2 of the apphcalion 
made b-v Mahboob llahi and others under 
Section U5 Criminal P C The finding of 
the learned Magistrate find:, further sup- 
port from the affidavits Bhagwati Murh 
Dhar and Behan Lai who had filed af 
fidavits supporting the case of Mahboob 
llahi before the learned Magistrate The 
report of the Station Officer (paper 
1^0 5/11 also shows that Chitawan and 
others were m possession of the land in 
dispute within two months prior to the 
prehminarv order and on the date of the 
prelinunarv order The attachment order 
pas ed by the learned Magistrate also 
shows that he had directed the police 
authorities to attach the Marha Khunta 

etc belonging to Chitawan and others 
on the land in dispute All these facts 
unfortunateh v ere not brought to mv 
notice when I prevtously heard Criminal 
Reference on 5th April ISS" In mv 
opinion, in order to secure the ends of 
lushc® It IS nece sary that the order 
pas'ed by me on 5th April 1963 accepting 
the reference made to this Court by the 
learned Cml and Sessions Judge be eet 
aside and the reference be reiecled «nd 
the order made by the learned Magistrate 
"be upheld and the land be ordered to be 
released m favour of Chitawan and otheis 
and 1 hold accordingly 

39 I therefore allow the application 
under Section 561 A Cnmmal P C and 
*et aside mv order dated 5th April 1966 
and reject the reference made bv the 
learned Civil and Se'^sions Judge and up- 
hold the order pas ed b> the learned 
Magistrate 

40 Before partin'^ with this case I 
muit observe that Sri T P Asthana has 
argued this case after a verv detailed study 
of law and after thorough preparation and 
has been of great assistance to me He 
has taken great care in preparing the case 
and in placing it before me in a very lucid 
and forceful manner 

Order accordingly 
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Penal Code (1860) S 218 — Alternations 
in entries m village revenue records by 
Lekhpat IQ evcrcisc of powers given under 
law — Alterations though erroneous can 
not be a ground for prosecution under Sec- 
tion 218 

Where the accused a Lekhpal of a 
village corrected the entries in revenue 
record bv entering the names of tuo per 
sons as tenants on the basis of his discovery 
that those persons were actually in oc 
cupation of land Held that the alterna 
tion though erroneous was made by him 
in erercise of thg powers given to him 
under Land Revenue Manual and hence 
could not be a ground for prosecution 
under Section 218 The aggrieved party 
could have sought for a remedy elsewhere 
for ihe correction of such record 

(Paras 9 and 11) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
1964 All LJ 1127 = 1964 All WR 

(HC) 711 Mahadeo Pande\ v 

Surai Bhan Singh 8 

S N Mulla and B P Gupta for Ap- 
plicant P M Gupta Radhev Sh>am and 
N P Mishra A G A for Opposite Party 

ORDER — The revisionist has been 
convicted under Section 218 I P C and 
sentenced to undergo one vears ngorous 
imprisonment 

2 His appeal from the order of con 
viction was dismissed by the II Tempo 
rarv Civil Sessions Judge Bareillv and 
the order of conviction ®o also the sen 
tence awarded by the trial Court were 
maintained 

3 The revisionist was a Lekhpal of 
village Udaypur Khas district Bareilly 
during the period 1368 Fash and 1369 
Fash He was charged v ith having 
wrei gly framed revenue record of 1368 
Fash inasmuch as he entered the name of 
DevH Nandan alleged to be his son and 
one Shnmati Ishwara Devi wife of Aram 
Singh as tenants of plot no 301 Accord 
ing to the prosecution this was done by 
the revisionist with the intention to cause 
loss and injuirv to Durga Prasid who 
was the recorded tenant or his descen 
dants 

4 The defence taken bv the revision 
1 st was that the enines had been made 
by him on the basis of demarcation Kha 
sra for the year 2367 Fa'h prepared by 
one Bhup Singh Amin under the provi 
aons of Urban Area Zammdan Abolition 
and Land Reforms Act The second 
defence raised by him was that he made 
the impugned entnes m the Khasra of 
the year 2368 Fasli mutabia msuaa 
The implication of that version of the 
revisionist appears to be that he found 
the persons whose names he entered in 
the Khasra of 1368 Fash in actual occu 
patton of the land and it was on account 
of that discovery that he proceeded to 
enter the names of the aforesaid two per- 
sons m that record 
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5. The two Courts below found that 
it was incorrect that Bhup Singh had en- 
tered the name of DevM Nandan and 
Shrilnati Ishwara Devi m the Khasra of 
1368 Fasli Bhup Singh had only scored 
•out the name of Durga Prasad which had 
continued to be entered m the revenue 
records for a fairly long time, but he had 
mot substituted the name of the aforesaid 
two persons in the place of the name of 
Durga Prasad The defence was, there- 
fore, found to be false and I have no 
manner of doubt that the view of the 
Courts below is perfectly correct 

6. After disposing of that particular 
line of defence the Courts below proceeded 
lo convict the revisionist Unfortunately, 
the Courts below did not consider the 
other line of defence adopted by the re- 
visionist, which I have mentioned above, 
namely, that the correction in the entries 
was made by the revisionist on the basis 
of his dicovery that the aforesaid two per- 
sons were actually in occupation of the 
land The Courts below should have con- 
sidered that defence also before proceed- 
ing to convict the revisionist when the 
Tevisionist was interrogated as accused, 
in reply to question no 14 he had clearly 
disclosed that hne of defence On the 
earlier occasion when the revision peti- 
tion was heard by me, I found that the 
Courts below had rightly dismissed the 
defence of the revisiomst so far as it was 
based on the entries in the demarcation 
Xhasra Having found that, I proceeded 
to maintain the order of conviction and 
the sentence awarded to the revisionist It 
yvas not urged before me, as it had been 
urged now, that one of the principal de- 
fence raised by the revisionist had not 
Eeen noticed bv the two Courts below and 
consequently, no decision with regard to 
that part of the case had been arrived at 

7. An application under Section 561-A 
Cr P C was thereafter made before me 
and after hearing the learned counsel for 
the revisionist, I recalled my order by 
ivhich I had dismissed the revision^ peti- 
tion and now the revision petition is be- 
fore me for hearing again 

8. In support of this revision petition, 
it has been urged that the initial error 
committed by the trial Magistrate and 
■So also the appellate Court is, that the 
entry of the name of Durga Prasad in the 
records was treated to be an entrv of name 
of a tenant It is not in controversy that 
the name of Durga Prasad was recorded 
in column No 5 of the Khasra under 
Ziman 10-A. Having found that the name 
of Durga Prasad was entered in the re- 
cords as a tenant, the two Courts below 
came to the conclusion that in view of the 
■procedure prescribed for the substitution 
of the name of the tenant in the Khasra, 
ine revisiomst must be held to be guil^ 

of the offence with which he was charged 
if It had only to be noticed that the entry 
1970 Cn.L J. 25. 


of the name of Durga Prasad was not that 
as a tenant, but as a cultivator under 
Zirnan 10-A, the necessary consequence 
which could flow from the prescribed pro- 
cedure could not arise in this case My 
attention has been invited to the various 
paragraphs of the Land Record Manual 
and finally to a decision of this Court in 
Mahadeo Pandey v Surai Bhan Singh, 
1964 All LJ 1127, with a view to show, 
that a person recorded under Ziman 10-A 
IS not a tenant I am in agreement with 
that contention and I hold that the name 
of Durga Prasad under Ziman 10-A did 
not amount to an entry of the name of 
tenant, as one knows, under the provi- 
sions of the U P Tenancy Act 

9. So far as substitution of names in 
place of names recorded under Zunan 10 
IS concerned, under paragraph 84 Cl (v) 
of the Land Record Manual, it appears to 
be well within the powers of the Lekhpal 
to alter the entries m case he finds that 
the person whose name he proposed to 
enter was in actual cultivation or occupa- 
tion of the plots in question Paragraph 60 
of the Land Record Manual which devotes 
itself to the subiect of "preparation of 
Khasra’’ enumerates the actions which are 
to be taken by the Lekhpal with regard 
to maintenance of record Para 60 (ii) 
enioins that column Nos 1 to 3 shall be 
written up before the first tour, the names 
of tenants and sub-tenants and the entries 
relating to kharif crops, shall be made 
during the first tour, entries relating to 
rabi and zaid crops shall be made during 
the second and third tour respectively: 
entries relating to right and liabilities of 
tenants (i e. nature of tenure, leases and 
rents) shall be made before the end of the 
first tour, or m the case of letting for the 
rabi season, as soon as possible thereafter; 
all other entries shall be made as early 
as possible in the year If a person re- 
corded in Ziman 10 is not really a tenant 
within the meaning of the Tenancy Law 
and the Land Records Manual, then the 
entry of his name is covered by the resi- 
duary clause of paragraph 60 column 
No 2, and entries in respect of such names 
as has to be made as early as possible 

10. Paragraph 84 of the Land Records 
Manual after dealing with entries regard- 
ing various classes of tenants by its sub- 
clause (v), prescribes that if the Lekhpal 
finds that such person does not fall in any 
of the classes mentioned in Cls (i), (li), 
(ill) and fiv) and the person recorded in 
column No 5 belongs, in Agra to class 10 

or 10-A of the khataum, the 

lekhpal will substitute for the recorded 
person the name of the actual occupier in 
column 5 in red ink It further 
goes on to say that if the _ per- 
son recorded in column 5 is a 
tenant of any class other than these 
cr is a grove-holder or a grantee under 
Class II in Agra or Class 6 in Avadh the 
lekhpal shall follow the procedure laid 
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down in sub-paragraphs to 
A perusal of the above provisions of the 
I^nd Records Manual would indicate that 
It is open to the lekhpal so far as entries 
of names under Ziman 10 or 10-A are con- 
cerned to substitute other names in place 
of the recorded name provided the lekhpal 
finds that the new entrants were the actual 
occupier of the land 


11 From the materials on the record 
It is also clear that in the Khasra of 13G8 
Fasli, imtially the revisionist himself had 
entered the name of Durga Prasad and it 
was subsequently that that name was 
scored out by him and the names of the 
two persons named above were substitut- 
ed So far as entry of the name of Durga 
Prasad at the initial stage in the Khasra 
of 1363 FasU is concerned it is sufficienllv 
justified on the consideration that it was 
the name of Durga Prasad which was re- 
corded in the Khasra column No 5 for a 
very long time and therefore the entry 
of the name of Durga Prasad in the 
Khasra of 1368 Fasli at the imtial stage 
was in accordance with the then existing 
entnes The subsequent alteration m that 
entry by bnnging in the name of two 
persons named above by the lekhpal could 
be justified on the assumption that the 
lelhpal could have found those two per- 
sons as in occupation of the land at that 
time At any rate the entnes made by 
the revisionist were made in exercise of 
powers given to the lekhpal under the 
Land Records Manual 1 am not m this 
case concerned with the question whether 
the assumption of the revisionist that the 
aforesaid two persons were in actual oc- 
cupation of the plots IS correct or not 
There is no finding to indicate that It is 
not correct Even if that assumption be 
assumed to be incorrect the remedy for 
such a conduct would he elsewhere It 
might be open to the real occupant to 
show by appropriate proceedings that 
Deoki Nandan and Shnmati Ishwara Devi 
lA-A -A-dJrj Wi ucuup-^tun <fi Vne ’lanG 
but that consideration alone cannot be a 
ground for conviction under Section 218 
of the Indian Penal Code If he made the 
entnes in exercise of powers reserved to 
mm by lavv it is a different matter that 
he exercised that power erroneously That 
erroneous entry could have been correcled 
by the higher revenue authonties but that 
could not be made a ground for the pro- 
secution of the revisiomst for offence under 
Section 218 of the Indian Penal Code 


12 The next question is what should 
oc the appropnate order to be passed in 
this case I have just been thinking of the 
propnetv of sendmg back the case to the 
tnal Magistrate for fresh deasion after 
considering the vanous lines of defence 
adopted by the revisionist It however 
appears that the revisionist has been un- 
dergoing prosecution at least from the 
year 1962 I am informed that to begin 


with a complaint was filed in respect of 
the same conduct of the revisionist by 
Durga Prasad himself It however failed 
Durga Prasad died Then another com- 
plaint was made by Durga Prasad s son 
Dilip Kumar That also proved abortive 
and was rejected In the year 1963 Dihp 
Kumar again started prosecution of the 
revisiomst thereafter in the year 1363 
FasU and it was in October 1964 that the 
revisionist was committed to the Court of 
session to stand trial 

13 In view of the long and protracted 
prosecution either on the basis of the 
complmnt or otherwise I am of the opinion 
that the revisionist has been sufficiently 
penaUsed and harassed in the matter and 
ends of justice warrant that there should 
not be a retrial of the revisiomst again 

14 The revision petition is allowed and 
the conviction of the revisionist for of- 
fence under Section 218 of the Indian 
Penal Code so also the sentence awarded 
to him bv the trial Judge as well as by 
the appellate Judge are set aside The 
revisiomst is acquitted The revisiomst is 
on bail He need not surrender and his 
bonds are discharged 

Revision allowed 
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T P MUKERJEE J 
Ghamandi and others Appellants v 
State Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 2057 of 1965 D/- 
18-9-1968 against order of S J Etav ah 
D/. 30-9-1065 

Penal Code (1860) Ss 391 393 — Con- 
viction of less than five persons — Legali- 
ty 

In spite of the acquittal of a number of 
persons if it is found as a fact that along 
with the persons convicted under S'*c- 
tion 395 there were other unidentified 
persons who partiapated m the offence 
bringing the total number of participants 
to five or more the conviction of the 
identified persons though less than five 
IS perfeeth correct (1911) 12 Cn LJ 193 
(Cal) &. AIR 1947 Nag 57 &. AIR 1951 
Onssa 71 Foil AIR 1957 Andh Pra 9o4 & 
AIR 1953 Raj 49 Disting (Para 8) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1957) AIR 1957 Andh Pra 954 
(V 44) = 1957 Cn LJ 1227 In re 
K Appalaswami v 

(1953) AIR 1953 Raj 49 (V 40) *■ 

1953 Cn LJ 447 Devi v State " 

(1951) AIR 1951 Orissa 71 (V 33) 

Sukh Misra v State ^ 

(1947) AIR 1947 Nag 57 fV 34) => 

47 Cn LJ 822 Narayan Dinba v 
Emperor f 
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(1911) 12 Cri LJ 193 = 15 Cal WN 
434, Rashidazaman v. Emperor 8 

A. G. A , for State; R K. Shanglo, for 
Appellants 

JUDGMENT: — (1*5) (After statins the 
facts, His Lordship proceeded.) 

6. A point of law has now been raised 
by the learned counsel for the defence 
that out of the six dacoits, two having 
been acquitted, it was not possible to 
sustain the conviction of the remaming 
four on a charge under Section 395, 
I. P. C which contemplates partiapation 
of at least five persons in the offence In 
support of his contention he relied on two 
decisions The first is a decision of the 
High Court of Andhra Pradesh in the case 
of In re, K Appalaswami, AIR 1957 Andh 
Pra 954 and the case of Devi v. State, 1953 
Cri LJ 447 = (AIR 1953 Raj 49) Both 
these decisions were by single judges of 
the respective Courts. In the first case 
seven persons who were, apparently, 
knoivn to the complainant had been named 
in the first information report as havmg 
Cflmmitted a dacoity by forcibly harvest- 
ing and removing his crop The Sessions 
Judge found that there was no case against 
three of the accused persons and he acquit- 
ted them for want of proof. He, however, 
comdcted the other four under Sec 395, 
I. P. C Before the High Court a point 
was taken on behalf of the appellants that 
in the circumstances of the case, three of 
the accused persons having been acqmtted 
the charge of dacoity against the other 
four under Section 395, I P. C could not 
be sustained The learned Judge accept- 
ed the contention observing as under. 

'T am impressed with this argument. 
It is true that in the Sessions Court the 
orosecution witnesses stated, that apart 
from these accused there were a number 
of persons cutting the crops but this is 
belied by Exhibit P-12 the charge-sheet 
and by the admission made by the investi- 
gating officer Nor does the Sessions 
Judge say that there were seven people 
who were engaged in removing the crop 
but the identity of persons other than the 
appellant has not been satisfactorily 
established ” 

It V7Quld thus be found that in_ that case 
the learned Judge was not satisfied that 
seven persons had participated in the 
dacoity. In point of fact, the learned 
Judge ultimately acquitted all the three 
accused persons who had appealed against 
their conviction. The observation of 
Chandra Reddy, J., quoted above, proceed- 
ed^ entirely on the basis that there was no 
evidence in the case to show that more 
than three persons were engaged in the 
alleged dacoity. It was on this basis that 
W'as held that conviction of the three 
appellants under Section 395. I. P- C. was 
aot tenable 

In the other case which came from 


the Rajasthan High Court, there were 
five accused persons who were put on 
trial, but two of them were acquitted on 
the groimd that only three had taken 
part m committing the offence. It was, 
therefore, held that those three persons 
could not be convicted under Section 395, 
I P. C for the offence of decoity. In this 
case also the Court held that even as re- 
gards the three appellants who had been 
convicted by the Sessions Judge, no 
offence was proved beyond a reasonable 
shadow of doubt The result was that all 
the appellants were acquitted. In the 
course of his judgment the learned Judge 
observed as follows • — 

"The learned Sessions Judge has made 
an obvious error in convicting the three 
accused under Section 395 of the Penal 
Code. It was alleged that there were only 
five accused who committed the offence. 
Out of five, two were acquitted by the 
Sessions Judge himself Accordmg to his 
findmg only three accused took part in 
the offence, and therefore, the offence 
could not, m any case be one under Sec- 
tion 395 of the Indian Penal Code ” 

In view of what has been stated above 
it would appear that the observation of 
the learned Judge in point was in the 
nature of an obiter,. In any case, the ob- 
servation has to be read in the context of 
the facts of that case which are very 
different from the facts of the present 
case. 

8. As I have already noticed, in the 
present case all the prosecution witnesses 
have clearly stated that there were six 
miscreants who were engaged in the com- 
mission of the dacoity and, as a matter of 
fact, two of them namely Ghamandi and 
Hetram were actually arrested by the 
villagers after a hot chase The arrested 
da_coits were beaten up by the villagers 
and they gave out the names of the other 
four dacoits as Ramphal, Zalim alias 
Jagrua, Sarman and Gudru Of these four 
dacoits, two of them have been acquitted 
by the learned sessions Judge on the 
ground that the evidence of identification 
as against those two accused could not be 
safely relied upon It is possible that the 
two appellants viz , Ghamandi and Hetram 
who had been apprehended on the spot, 
had given out two wrong names purposely 
The fact that two of the accused persons 
viz, Sarman and Gudru, were acquitted 
on the ground that the evidence of identi- 
fication against them was not satisfactory, 
does not necessarily mean that the offence 
in the present case was committed by only 
four persons. 

The learned counsel for the State has 
produced before me certain authorities to 
support this view. The earliest case in 
point appears to be the decision of the 
Calcutta High Court in the case of Rashida- 
zaman V. Emperor, 12 Cri LJ 193 (Cal). 
In that case eight persons were charged 
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\vith dacoitv but four of them were 
acquitted It was contended on behalf of 
the defence that in consequence of the 
acquittal the charge of dacoitv under Sec- 
tion 395 I P C could not be sustained 
against the remaining four The learned 
Judges negatived the contention and up- 
held the conviction of the four appellants 
on the charge of dacoitv The deci-ion of 
the Calcutta High Court in this case was 
cited with approval b\ the Nagpur High 
Court m the case of Naravan Dinba v 
Emperor AIR 1947 Nag 57 in which it 
was laid down that the mere fact that the 
evidenue was not sufficient to convict four 
of the accused persons actually charged 
could not in anv way affect the question 
of the number of persons engaged 

In a case before ths Orissa High Court 
Suka Misra v State AIR 1951 Orissa 71 
a similar question arose Twelve persons 
were put on trial to answer a charge of 
dacoitv Nine of them were ultimately 
acquitted and three convicted under Sec- 
tion 395 I P C The case was heard bv 
a Division Bench of the High Court con- 
stituted of Jagannadhadas and Pantgrahi 
JJ Pamgrahi J v ho delivered the lead- 
ing judgment had no hesitation in holding 
that the conviction of the three of the 
appellants on the charge of dacoitv was 
quite correct Jagannadhadas J however 
came to the same conclusion v ith some 
amount of apparent hesitation, Ultimatelv 
he agreed with Panigarhi J TKe correct 
position 13 that in spite of the acquittal 
oi a number of persons if it is found as 
a fact that along with the persons con- 
victed there were other unidentified per- 
sons who partiupated m the offence bring- 
ing the total number of participants to five 
or more the conviction of the identified 
persons though less than five is perfectly 
correct In the present case as I have 
pointed out above there is the consistent 
testimony of the prosecution witnesses that 
there were six dacoits including the four 
appellants This is also specifically the 
case stated in the first information report 
H thereloie two of the dacoits could not 
be traced and identified there is no reason 
V hv the remaining four cannot be convic- 
ted of the offence of dacoity under Sec 
39o I P, C 


9 Lastly the learned counsel for the 
appellants pleaded that the sentences im- 
posed on the appellants were too severe 
and should be appreciably reduced I am 
unable to accept the contention The 
sentences imposed by the learned Sessions 
Judge were perfectly justified in view of 
the seriousness of the crime 


10 The appeal is dismissed Appel- 
lants Nos 1 and 2 are m gaol They will 
serve out the sentences imposed upon 
them Appellants Nos 3 and 4 are on 
bail Their bail bonds are cancelled 


They must immediately surrender and 
serve out the sentences imposed on them. 

Appeal dismissed 


i970 CRI L J 388 (Yol 76, C N 89) 
(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
CHINNAPPA REDDY J 

Public Prosecutor Appellant v Kusana- 
pudi Narasimha Raju Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 301 of 1963 
D/- 18-6-19C9 from order of Add! Judl 
1st Class Magistrate Narasapur in C C 
No 1492 of 1967 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954) Sections 2 (xm) 7 10 (1) 10 (2) — 
Sale for analysis — Included in defini- 
tion sale under Section 2 (xm) — Arti- 
cle actually sold for purpose of analysts 
— Prosecution need not prove that arti- 
cle was intended for sail — AIR 1359 
Mad 233 Dissented from 

The question whether an article of 
food was intended for sale or not would 
be irrelevant in cases of actual sales whe- 
ther such sales be for human consumption 
or use or analysis The question would 
be relevant only m cases where the act 
of the accused is sought to be treated as 
as sale by reason of the other limbs of 
the definition of sale in Section 2 (xiu) 
that IS whether what is alleged is an 
agreement of sale an offer for sale the 
exposing for sale or having in possession 
for sale of any such article including an 
attempt to sell any such article 

(Para 17) 

The definition of sale under S 2 (xui) 
IS a special definition It includes among 
other things a sale for analysis even though 
6dch sale IS not a usual consensual sale 
Therefore when a Food Inspector takes a 
sample under Section 10 (1) or S 10 (2) 
and offers its cost to the person from whom 
it is taken and such payment is accepted 
there is a sale for analysis It is open to 
the person from whom a sample is taken 
to refuse to accept the price m which case 
there Is no sale While a food Inspector 
cannot be prevented from taking a sample 
there is nothing In the Act which compels 
a person from whom the sample is taken 
to accept the price which the Food inspec- 
tors offers for it The refusal to accept 
the payment offered bv the Food Inspec- 
tor cannot amount either to preventing a 
Food Inspector from taking a sample or 
to preventing a Food Inspector from ex- 
ercising anv power conferred on him by 
or under the Act The person in whose 
possession the article of Food Is may 
allow the Food Inspector to take the 
sample and yet refuse to accept payment 
for It In such a case there is no sale ^r 
analysis But where the price offered by 
the Food I nspector is accept ed by the per* 
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son from whom the sample is taken and 
there is thus a sale for analysis it is clear- 
ly unnecessary for the prosecutor to esta- 
bhsh that the article of food which in fact 
was sold was intended for sale AIR 1959 
Mad 333, Dissented from, AIR 1966 SC 128 
& AIR 1964 All 199 & AIR 1966 All 231, 
Rel on, (1967) 2 Andh WR 424, Explain- 

(Para 5) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1967) 1967-2 Andh WR 424 = 1967 
Mad LJ (Cri) 863, Public Prosecu- 
tor V. Pitchaiah 11 15 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 128 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 106, Mangal Das v 
Maharashtra State 6 

(1966) AIR 1966 All 231 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 501, Nagar Swasth 
Adhikari, Municipal Corporation 
Agra V Raghnath Singh 9 10, 16 

(1965) AIR 1965 Mad 146 (V 52) = 

1965 (1) Cn LJ 452, In re Ratha- 
mam 11 

(1964) AIR 1964 All 199 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri LJ 502, Municipal 
Board, Faizabad v Lai Chand 8. 10 
(1962) 1962 (1) Cn LJ 152 = 1961 Ker 
LT 308, Food Inspector Calicut 
V. Parmeswara Chettiar 6, 14 

(1959) AIR 1959 Mad 333 (V 46) = 

1959 Cn LJ 997, Public Prosecutor 
V. Kandaswami Reddiar 11, 15 

(1942) AIR 1942 Mad 609 (V 29) = 

43 Cri LJ 863, In re Ballemkonda 
Kanakayya 6 

K Jayachandra Reddy Addl. Public 
Prosecutor and M B Rama Sarma, for 
Respondent 

JUDGMENT: — This is an appeal by the 
State against the order of acquittal of the 
respondent of an offence under S 16 (1) 
read with Ss 7, 2 (i) (a) and (1) of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act and 
R 44 (b) of the Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration Rules The prosecution case is 
briefly as follows — 

2. On 22-8-1966 at about 7 A M Pw 1 
the Food Inspector of Narasapur saw the 
accused carrying buffalo milk in a brass 
pot He called Pw 2, a dalayat in the 
Court of the District Munsif, and, in his 
presence, purchased sample of milk from 
the accused paying him the price for it 
He then followed the procedure prescrib- 
ed by Section 11 of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act, divided the sample 
into three parts after adding preservative, 
put each part into a clean dry bottle, gave 
one bottle to the accused, sent one bottle 
^ the Court and sent one bottle to the 
Public Analyst for analysis The report of 
the Pubhc Analyst showed that the sample 
Contained 4 3 per cent of solids-not-fat as 
against the standard of 9 per cent solids- 
not-fat prescribed by the rules The 
Analyst was of opinion that the sample 
^ntained 52 per cent of extraneous water, 
mu Prosecution examined three \vitnesses, 

1 being the Food Inspector who took 


the sample, PW 2 the mediator and PW 3 
the Food Inspector who succeeded PW 1 
The accused denied the offence and stated 
that the milk belonged to his landlord and 
that the Food Inspector caught him when 
he was taking the milk to him He 
examined his landlord as a defence 
witness DW 1 stated that about a vear 
prior to the date on which he gave 
evidence in Court, the accused came to 
his house and told him that while he was 
getting milk for DW 1 the Food Inspector 
caught him and that the Food Inspector 
wanted DW 1 to meet him DW 1 went 
to the Food Inspector and told him that 
the milk belonged to him and that the 
accused was bringing it for him The 
Food Inspector, however, prepared a state- 
ment that the accused used to sell milk 
to DW 1 and wanted him to sign on it 
As it was not a true statement he refus- 
ed to sign The learned Magistrate 
thought that it was the duty of the pro- 
secution to establish that the accused 
was a vendor of milk and that on the day 
in question he was carrying the milk for 
the purpose of sale He observed that 
there was not an iota of evidence to 
establish that the accused was a vendor 
of milk On the other hand basmg on a 
statement in the cross-examination of 
P.W 2 that the accused told P W 1 that he 
was not carrying the milk for the purpose 
of sale and that the milk belonged to 
Somayaiulu his master for whom he was 
carrying it, he held that at the earliest 
moment the accused came out with the 
version that the milk was not intended for 
sale The learned Magistrate also relied 
upon the evidence of D W 1 as support- 
ing the version of the accused The learn- 
ed Magistrate observed that though a 
sale to a Food Inspector for Analysis was 
a sale under S 2 (xiii) of the Act, such a 
sale was made under the compulsive 
authority of the Food Inspector and there- 
fore it was open to the accused to esta- 
blish that he was not a milk vendor and 
that the milk was not intended for sale 
He found that in the present case the 
accused had established that the milk 
which he was carrying and from which 
a sample was taken was not intended for 
sale, but that it was intended for the 
personal use of D W. 1 and that the 
accused was not a milk vendor On those 
findings the learned Magistrate acquitted 
the accused 


3. The learned public prosecutor urg- 
es that the entire approach of the learned 
Magistrate to the question at ."sue was 
wrong and misconceived He submits that 
once sale for analysis is estabhshed uo 
further question arises except whemer 
the sample was adulterated The _ question 
whether the article of food which was 
sold to the Food Inspector was intended 
for sale or not is not entirely irrelevant 
[t is not necessary for the prosecution 
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to establish that the article of food was 
intended for sale nor is jt permissible 
for the accused to attempt to prove that 
It was not intended for sale There is 
Great force in the submissions of the 
learned public prosecutor and 1 find that 
a plain readme of the provisions of the 
Act compel me to agree with those eub- 
missions 

4 Section 16 read with S 7 of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, in 
so far as they are relevant for the pur- 
poses of this case render anv person who 
sells any article of food which is adulte- 
rated liable for the prescribed punish- 
ment It is therefore necessary to know 
when a person is considered to have sold 
an article of food under the provisions 
of the Act Sale is defined by S 2 (xiu) 
in the following manner — 

" ' Sale with its grammatical varia- 
tions and cognate expressions means the 
sale of any article of food whether for 
cash or on credit or by way of exchange 
and whether by wholesale or retail, for 
human corisumption use or for anaivsts 
and includes an agreement for sale an 
offer for sale the exposing for sale or 
having in possession for sale of any such 
article and includes also an attempt to 
sell any such article 


It IS apparent that this is a speaal defi- 
nition of Sale and it includes even an 
agreement of sale an offer for sale ex- 
posing for sale and possession for sale 
It Includes a sale (or analysis even if 
such a sale is not the usual consensual 
sale It is necessary to refer here to the 
provisions of the Act b> which 
a sale for analvsis may be 

effected Section 10 (I) of the 

Act empowers the Food Inspector 

among other things to take samples of 
anv article of food from (il anv person 
selling such article (ii) any person who 
IS in the course of conveying delivering 
or dabiw); snnJs. TsfieJoz -a 

purchaser or consignee (iiij a consignee 
after delivery of any such article to him 
He Is also empowered under S 10(2) to 
enter and inspect anv Place where any 
article of food is manufactured stored or 
exposed for sale and take samples of food 
for analysis Whenever he takes a sample 
either under S 10(11 or under S 10(2) 
he is obliged by S 10(3) to pay to the 
person from whom the sample is talen 
Its cost S 10(7) presenbes that whenever 
action is taken under S 10(1) or S 10(2) 
it IS the duty of the Food Inspector to 
call one or more persons to be present at 
the time when such action Is taken and 
take his or their signatures S 11 pres- 
cribes the procedure to be followed by 
Food Inspector after he takes samples 
S 16(1) (b) makes a person who prevents 
a Food Inspector from taking a sample as 
authorised by the Act liable to punish- 
ment S 16(1) (c) renders a person who 


prevents a Food Inspector from exercis- 
ing any other power conferred on him 
by or under the Act liable to punish- 
ment 

5 When a Food Inspector takes a 
sample under S 10(1) or S 10(2) and 
offers its cost to the person from whom 
It IS taken and such pavment is accepted 
there vs a sale for analysis It is open to 
the person from whom a sample is taken 
to refuse to accept the price in which 
case there is no sale While a Food Ins- 
pector cannot be prevented from taking 
a sample there is nothing in the Act which 
compels a person from whom the santple 
IS taken to accept the price which the 
Food Inspector offers for it The refusal 
to accept the payment offered by the 
Food Inspector cannot amount either to 
preventing a Food Inspector from taking 
a sample or to preventing a Food Inspec 
tor from exercising any power conferred 
on him by or under the Act The person 
in whose possession the article of food 
IS may allow the Food Inspector to take 
the sample and yet refuse to accept pay- 
ment for It In such a case as I said there 
is no sale for analysis Where there is no 
sale for analvsis the Food Inspector If 
he sends the sample for analysis and If 
It is found to be adulterated and if he 
decides to launch a prosecution, mar 
have to estabbsli that even if there is no 
sale for analysis there is a sale within the 
meaning the ether limbs of S 2(xiu) of 
the Act This he can establish by proving 
that the article of food was offered for 
sale or exposed for sale or that the per- 
son from whom he took the sample was 
in possession of the article for sale In 
such an event it may be necessary for 
the Food Inspector to prove that the 
article of food was intended to be sold 
But where the price offered by the Food 
Inspector is accepted by the person from 
whom the sample is taken and there is 
thus a sale for analvsis it is clearly un- 
necessary for the prosecutor to establish 
that the article of food which in fact was 
sold was intended for sale In a case 
where there is a sale for analysis to 
insist that the prosecution must establish 
that the article of food was intended for 
sale is to insist on proof of an additional 
requirement not contemplated by the Act. 
Conversely to permit the person who has 
sold a sample for analysis to establish 
that the article of food was not Intended 
for sale is to introduce an element not 
contemplated Dy the Act 
6 In Re Bellemkonda Kankayva AIR 
1942 Mad 609 Horwill J held that the 
parting with a commodity when it vfas 
demanded by the Samtary Inspector m 
exercise of his powers under S I4 of the 
Madras Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act would not amount to a sale within 
the meaning of S 5 of that Act In Food 
Inspector Calicut v Parameswara Chet- 
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liar, 1962 (1) Cri L. J. 152 (Ker ), Eaman 
Nayar, J. held- — 

"As sale is a voluntary transaction and 
•a seizure or compulsory acquisition in 
■exercise of statutory power is not a sale 
•vuthin the ordinary sense of that word 
Nor does the defimtion of "sale” in Sec- 
tion 2 (xiu) as mcludinR a sale of food 
for analysis make it one, for, the first 
requisite even under thg definition is that 

there must be a sale 

In my view when a Food Inspector ob- 
tains a sample under S. 10 of the Act 
there is no sale.” 

The view of Horwill, J. and Raman 
Nayar, J was not accepted by their Lord- 
ships of Supreme Court and both these 
judgments were overruled in Mangal Das 
V. Maharashtra State, AIR 1966 S C 128. 
Their Lordships rejected the argument 
advanced in that case that where a per- 
son is required by the Food Inspector to 
sell to him a sample of the commodity 
there is an element of compulsion and 
therefore it cannot be regarded as a sale. 
This result according to them followed 
from the speaal definition of sale in Sec- 
tion 2 (xiiil of the Act which specifically 
included within its ambit a sale for ana- 
lysis. 

7. The rejection by their Lordships of 
the Supreme Court of the proposition 
that there must be a consensus before it 
can be said that there is a sale even for 
analysis clearly implies that once the 
taking of a sample by the Food Inspector 
and the payment of price for it are estab- 
lished it is not open to the Court to go 
behind the transaction and discover whe- 
ther the article of food was intended for 
sale Otherwise the door would be wide 
open for a defence being put forward in 
every case where a sample is taken and 
price paid for it that the article of food was 
not mtended .for sale, rendering the 
enforcement of the prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act impossible and the 
creaPon of absolute offences under act 
meamngless 

8. In Municipal Board. Faizabad v. 
Lai Chand, AIR 1964 All 199, the accused 
who owned a tea shop had stored _ milk 
which was intended to be used in the 
preparation of tea but which was not in- 
tended to be sold The Food Inspector 
purchased a sample of milk and on ana- 
lysis it was found to be adulterated It 
was held by a Division Bench of the 
AUahabad High Court that the accused 
could not be convicted for stormg_ adulte- 
rated milk because the milk which 
stored was not intended for sale .He 
could however be convicted for selling 
adulterated milk to the Food Inspector 
since^ sale of adulterated milk for analysis 
Was itself an offence. They observed; 

"No doubt the respondent could not be 
convicted for storing the milk at their 
shop which was of the quality or punty 


below the prescribed standard, as the 
milk was not stored for sale but was 
stored for mixing it with tea which was 
sold at their shop but they did sell milk 
to the Food Inspector and the selling of 
adulterated milk was itself an offence. 
Even sale for analysis comes within the 
definition of 'Sale’ under Section 2(xiii) 
of the Act. Under Section 7 of the Act. 
therefore, even this sale of adulterated 
milk was an offence even though it might 
have been made for the purpose of ana- 
lysis 

Learned counsel for the respondents 
drew our attention to the provisions of 
Section 10 (3) and also Section 16 (1) (b) 
of the Act by pointing out that the res- 
pondents could not refuse to sell under 
the law and that if they could not refuse 
to sell which they were compelled to do 
they could not be said to have sold the 
milk voluntarily, or sold it at all m the 
eye of law 


Now sub-section (3) of Section 10 of 
the Act provides that where any sample 
is taken under clause (a) of sub-section (1) 
or sub-section (2) its cost calculated at 
the rate at which the article is usually 
sold to the pubhc shall be paid to the 
person from whom it is taken and 
clause (b) of sub-section (1) of Section 16 
provides that if any person prevents a 
Food Inspector from taking a sample as 
authorised by this Act he shall be guilty 
of an offence under the Act It was not 
obligatory upon the respondents to sell 
the milk to the Food Inspector. When 
the Food Inspector came to take the 
sample they could say that he 
could very well take the sample 
but they were not going to sell it. 
They did not do any such thing The 
receipt Ex. Ka-3 indicates that they did 
sell it for sample No doubt it was the 
duty of the Food Inspector as pro-vided 
under Section 10(31 to pay the price but 
if the respondents had refused to take 
the money the Food Inspector _ could not 
have compelled them to take it If they 
had done so, they would not have com- 
mitted any offence under Section 16(1) (b) 
of the Act which provides that the pre- 
venting of a Food Inspector frorn exer- 
cising any power conferred on him by 
the Act is an offence By not taking the 
price, they were not preventmg the Food 
Inspector from exercising his power. 
They could allow the sample to be taken 
away by the Food Inspector telling hm 
that he could take it if he wanted to do 
so but as they were not selling the i^hk 
they would not accept its price for they 
were storing mUk only for mixing it 
with tea which alone they were selling at 


leir shop _ . . 

9. In Nagar Swasth Adhikari, Mumci- 
al Corporation, Agra v. Raghnath Singh 
IR 1966 All 231 where a defence^ was 
ut forward that the milk from which a 
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sample was taPen bv the Food Inspector 
and for which the price was paid was 
not intended for sale but was bemR taken 
by the accused to his father-in-laws 
house for the latter s consumption a 
learned single Judge of the Allahabad 
High Court observed 

In the case of a hawker who carries 
articles of food for sale by hawking it is 
not possible in every case for the prose- 
cution to prove its actual sale to a custo- 
mer Realising this practical difficulty 
the Legislature has provided that sale of 
any article of food even for analvsis will 
be a sale within the meaning of the Act 
In the instant case if the milk which 
was being earned b^ the respondent was 
not for sale he could have refused to 
accept the pnee offered by the Food 
Inspector for the sample 

10 I respectfully agree with the ob- 
servations of the learned Judges In AIR 
1964 All 199 (as above) and AIR 196C 
All 231 (as above) 

11 Sri. M B Ramasarma learned 
counsel for *he accused relied upon 
Pubbe Prosecutor \ Kandaswamv Red- 
diar AIR 1959 Mad 333 in Re Ratha- 
mam AIR 1965 Mad 146 and upon the 
observations of my learned brother Obul 
Reddi J In Public Prosecutor v P»t- 
chaiah (1957) 2 Andh W R 424 

12 In the first of the cases Soma- 
sundaram J while holding that there 
was sale to the Food Inspector nonethe- 

thought that the accused could not 
^ convicted as the milk was not Intended 
for sale He said 

'!^s is an appeal against the acauittal 
01 the respondent who was charged for 
an offence under the Food AduUetaUon 
Act. that IS for selling adulterated milk 
In such a case the first essential requisite 
to be established is that the milk from 
■which the Sanitary Inspector gets a small 
q^ntity from the vendor as sample is 
intended for sale 

But in acquitting the accused the learn- 
ed District Magistrate held that there was 
no sale as such to PW 1 Here the learn- 
^Distnct Jfagistrate is not correct 
What was given by the accused to PW I 
is undoubtedly sale but what was really 
to be decided was whether the jmlk 
which the acc^d was taking was intend- 
ed for sale On that question there is 
room for doubt and therefore the acquit- 
tal of the accused can be justified on that 
ground 

13 The learned Judge did not refer to 
any of the provisions of the statute and 

not state any reason for the qualifica- 
tion introduced by him With great res- 
ect I CO not agree v ith Somasundaram 

14 In the second case Anantanaravanan 
J followed the decision of Raman Navar 
J m 1962 (1) Crt L J 152 (Ker) (as 
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above) which has since been overruled 
by the Supreme Court The verv observa- 
tions of Raman Navar J on which 
Ananthanarayonan J placed reliance 
were disapproved bv the Supreme Court 

15 In 1967-1 Andh W R 424 (as 
above) my learned brother Obul Reddi 
J was pressed with an argument that the 
accused from whom a sample of curd 
was purchased by the Food Inspector was 
not carrying the curd intending it for 
sale at the time when the ^ampIe was 
taken. The decision of Somasundaram J 
in AIR 1959 Mad 333 (as above) was cited 
before my learned brother as supporting 
the argument My learned brother 
appears to have thought that in order to^ 
attract the decision of Somasundaram J 
the accused would have to estabbsh by 
reliable evidence that he v;as not a ven- 
dor of the article of food and that the 
article of food was not intended for sale 
It was in that context my learned brother 
said — 

‘Whether a particular article of food 
IS intended for sale or not is a question 
of fact m each case If th* defence of the 
accused person is that if an article of 
food for instance 'curd in this case was 
not intended for sale but was intended 
for domestic consumption and that he had 
no alternative but to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Food Inspector the onus is 
upon him to establish that he is not a 
vendor and that the article of food was 
prepared for his or his relations domestic- 
consumption If bv reliable evidence the 
respondent fails to establish that the 
article of food was not for sale but meant 
for domestic consumption then he will be 
selling an article of food if it is found 
adulterated which !s prohibited under 
Section 7 of the Act 

IC My learned brother expressed no- 
approval of the view of Somasundaram J 
but thought that the evidence in the case 
before him did not attract the applica- 
tion of the judgment of Somasundaram 
J 1 have no doubt that mv learned 
brother did not intend to lav down that 
even in cases of sales for analysis it must 
be established that the article of food was 
intended to be sold That he did not in- 
tend to lay down any such propo..itions 
clear from the fact that he extracted the 
observations (Extracted by me earlier) of 
the Allahabad High Court in AIR 1965 
All 231 fas above) with approval and 
wound up his discussion by stating — ■ 

In view of the authontative pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court the 
doubt if any whether the sale for ana- 
lysis would come within the ambit of sale 
has been dispelled 

17 In the light of the foregoing dis | 
emission. I am of the view that the ques-l 
tion whether an article of food was ln-| 
tended for sale or not would be irrelevantl 
m cases of actual sales whether such‘ 
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sales be for human consumption or use, 
or for analysis The question would be 
relevant only in cases where the act of 
the accused is sought to be treated as a 
'Sale’ by reason of the other limbs of the 
definition of 'Sale’ in S 2(xiii), that is, 
where what is alleged is 'an agreement 
of sale, an offer for sale, the exposing for 
sale or having in possession for sale of 
any such article’, including, 'an attempt 
to sell any such article’. 

IS. In the present case, there was un- 
doubtedly a sale to the Food Inspector 
and that concludes the matter. I find the 
respondent guilty of an offence under 
Section 16(1) read with Section 7, Sec- 
tion 2 (i) (a) and (1) of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act and sentence him 
to pay a fine of Rs. 200/- in default to 
imdergo rigorous imprisonment for a 
period of three months I have not impos- 
ed a sentence of imprisonment as the 
accused is a first offender and appears to 
be petty milk vendor 

Appeal allowed 


1970 CRI. L. J. 393 (Yol, 76, C. N, 90) 
(ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
ANANTHANARAYANA AYYAR, J. 
The Pubhc Prosecutor, Appellant v 
Matha Satyam, Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 120 of 1968, D/- 
1-7-1969, from order of Judl 1st Class 
Magistrate, Rafam, in C C No 57 of 1967 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954), Ss. 16 (1) (a) (i), 7, 2 (i) (a), 2 (xiii) 
and 10 (3) — Food Inspector taking sam- 
ple — Whether a sale — A question of 
fact — Seller can refuse to accept price 
■ — Acceptance of amount as cost of article 

— A sde is presumed within S. 2 (xiii) 

— Sale is offence liable to be punished 
Under the section. (Prevention of Food 
Adulteration (Central) Rules (1955), 
R. 44 (b) ). 

When the evidence in a case is that a 
sample was taken by the Food Inspector 
from a person who has an article of food 
in his possession, the question as to whe- 
ther there resulted a sale for analysis has 
to be decided on the facts of that case 
A person in possession of a food article 
^ not bound to receive the price and he 
has got a right to refuse or to receive it 
nnd to indicate that he is not making a 
S3le of the article of food for analysis 
snd that he is lUSt allowing the officer to 
take a sample. 

When a person allows or does not pre- 
sent sample of article of food in his pos- 
^assion being taken for analysis and re- 
ceives the amount tendered to him as 
Cost by the Food Inspector under S 10(3) 
^t the Act. It will be presumed that he 
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made a sale of the article for analysis as 
defined in S. 2(xiii) But this presumption 
IS rebuttable (Para 7) 

If it is proved that the accused made a 
sale for analysis to the Food Inspector 
the question whether the article of food 
was mtended fay the accused for sale 
apart from the Food Inspector takmg a 
samnle for analysis would be irrelevant 

(Para 8) 

If upon analysis the article of food is 
found to be adulterated, the vendor is 
guilty under S 16(1) and S 7 read vuth 

5 2(i) (a) and Rule 44 (b) C A No 301 
of 1968, D/- 30-1-1968 (Andh Pra) & AIR 
1964 All 199, Rel on., AIR 1942 Mad 609 

6 (1962) 1 Cri LJ 152 (Ker) held dissented 

from in C A No 301 of 1968, D/- 30-1- 
1968 (Andh Pra) & AIR 1966 SC 128 & 
(1967) 2 Andh WR 424 & AIR 1966 All 
231, Ref (Para 9) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras. 

(1968) C A No 301 of 1968, D/- 
30-1-1968 (Andh Pra) 4- 

(1967) 1967-2 Andh W R 424 = 

1967 Mad L J (Cri) 863, Public 
Prosecutor v Pitchaiah 4, T 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 128 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri L J. 106, Mangal Das 
V. Maharashtra State 4- 

(1966) AIR 1966 All. 231 53) = 

1966 Cri L J. 501, Nagar Swasth 
Adhikari, Municipal Corporation, 

Agra V. Raghnath Singh 4- 

(1964) AIR 1964 All 199 (V 51) = 

1964 (1) Cri L J. 502. Municipal 
Board, Faizabad v Lai Chand 4, 7" 
(1962) 1962 (1) Cri L J. 152=1961 
Ker L T 308, Food Inspectoi, 

Calicut V Parameswara Chettiar 4 

(1942) AIR 1942 Mad. 609 C'J' 29) = 

43 Cri L J 863, In re Bellem- 
konda Kanakayya 4 


D Reddiappa Reddy, for Public Prose- 
cutor, for Appellant. M. S K Sastrv', for 
Respondent. 


JUDGMENT:— In C C 57 of 1967 on 
the file of the Judicial First Class Magis- 
trate Raiam, the Food Inspector. Raiam 
Panchayat Board filed a complaint against 
the accused alleging that on 24-6-1967 
the accused had brought two seers of 
buffalo milk to Sankara Vilas for sale, 
that the Food Inspector took a sample of 
milk and gave Rs 0 50 p to the accused 
towards the price of the sample of milk 
after observing all the presenbed forma- 
lities that on analysis the milk was found 
to be adulterated and that therefoie, the 
accused committed an offence punishable 
under Sections 16(1) and 7 and read witn 
Section 2 (i) (a) and (1) and Rule 44 (b) 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
A.ct The accused demed having commit- 
ted the offence The learned Magistrate, 
after full trial, acquitted the accused 
rhe learned Public Prosecutor filed tlii::, 
appeal against the acquittal 
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2 The prosecution examined two wit- 
nesses and their evidence is as follows — 
P'V 2 IS the proprietor of SanPara 
Villas Coffee hotel The accused is a 
null -vendor He was selling milk to the 
hotel dally and on 24-6-67 at about 7-00 
A M the accused brought milk to 
PW 2 fo’- sale Then the Food Inspector 
PtV 1 purchased half a litre of milk as 
jsample from the accused for analysis and 
paid Rs 0 50 p to the accused The latter 
xeceived the amount and issued a receipt 
£x. P-1 hich s*^ates as follows — 

You have purchased from me half 
■seer of buffaloe milk on 24-6-67 at 7-00 
-AJI near Kalipu Guruvulus hotel for 
sendmg the same to Hyderabad for pur- 
po'e of analysis As you have paid half 
rupee toi^ards the (cost! therefor I am 
an receipt of the same ’ 

It bears the thumb impresaon of the 
accused Ex P 2 is the notice Ex P-3 is 
another receipt signed by the accused in 
v.hich he mentioned that PW 1 purchas- 
ed half a seer nulk and alter paying the 
•price he filled it in three bottles corked 
and 'ealed them and gave one bottle to 
him. It IS signed by PW 2 Ex P 4 is 
the mediator’s report which was prepared 
■by p W 1 the Food Inspector It purports 
to contain the signature of PW 2 and 
pne T Ramaknshna Rao (not examined) 
who IS also said to be the scribe of it and 
the words mark of Yenduva Venkaya” 
■who IS the peon of PW 1 One of the 
samples bottles was duly analysed by the 
Public analyst who sent a report Ex P 6 
to the effect that it contained only 11 per 
<ent of added water When questioned 
the accused stated as follow 

Q You have heard the evidence of P W 
2 by name Surya Rao to the effect that 
■you would be selling milk every day to 
the Shankara Vilas Hotel What do you 
^ay’ 

Ans I have got one buffalo I will 
sell milk to whoever purchases (from 
me ) 

"When questioned about the aaual occur- 
rence he stated as follows — 

1 was taking milk to my nephew Chit- 
ti Appala Swamy on his requisition On 
tny wav P W 1 caught hold of me and 
^ok me to the Office He gave me 
Rs 0 50 p and served a notice on me 1 
was made to affix thumb impressions ” 

One sample bottle was given to me I 
was made to affix my thumb impressions 
■When questioned about the result of the 
analysis the accused stated as follows 

1 did not mix water to It 

3 He pleaded Not guiltv' to the 
■charge framed against him under Sec- 
tions 16 (1) (a) and 7 read with Sec- 
tion 2{il (a) and (b) of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act and Rule 44(b) 
•and clause A-U in Appendix B of PFA 
rules He examined one defence witness 


Chitti Appalasvvamv whom the accused 
referred to above He simply stated that 
he had asked the accused to supply him 
milk as he had relations on some per- 
sonal obligations When cross-examined 
he stated that he did not know that the 
accused was selling milk or even what 
the accused do with the milk of his she- 
buffaloe The learned Magistrate in his 
Judgment referred to the contention of 
the accused that he never intended to sell 
milk and he was taking it free of cost to 
his nephew D W 1 But he did not di.,cuss 
the evidence of DW 1 or express any 
opinion as to whether it was reliable or 
not or conclude that the statement of the 
accused was true but he held that th** 
prosecution failed to prove the charge 
beyond reasonable doubt for reasons 
mentioned by him in his judgment as 
follows — 

( 1 ) Purchase of milk bv P W 1 for 
sampling in this case cannot be treated 
as a sale 

(2) The only mediator that was present 
at the time of seizure of sample of milk 
Was under the influence of the Food Ins- 
pector PW 1 and therefore he is no* 
disinterested and not independent 

(3) The prosecution evidence Is un- 
reliable as there are corrections of dat* 
m Exs P-2 and P-4 

4 Ground Ho 1 The learned Public 
Prosecutor has relied on the decision of 
Chinnappa Reddy J in C A No 301 of 
I96S D/- 30-1-19S8 (Andh Pra) In that 
case the relevant facts were as follows — 

The Food Inspector purchased a sam- 
ple of milk for analysis from the accused 
and paid him the price for it and the 
milk on analysis was found to be adulte- 
rated The accused pleaded that he yas 
lust conveying the milk to his landlord 
DW 1 The learned Magistrate acquitted 
the accused holding that the milk belong- 
ed to his landlord and just when he was 
conveying the nulk the Food Inspector 
came and took a sample from him The 
learned Magistrate held that though a 
Sale to a Food Inspector for analysis was 
a sale under Section 2(xu0 of the Act. 
such a sale was made under the compul 
sive authority of the Food Inspector and 
therefore it was open to the accused to 
establish that he was not a milk -vendor 
and that the nulk was not intended for 
sale and that the accused had proved such 
fact by showing that the milk belonged 
to lus master D W 1 and that the accused 
was merely a carrier of the milk 

In appeal the learned public prosecu- 
tor contended that once a sale for analy- 
sis was established and that the fact was 
established and the article of food was 
to be adulterated an offence had been 
made out and that the question whether 
the article of food which was sold to the 
Food Inspector was intended for sale or 
not js entirely irrelevant and that it wa® 
not necessary for the prosecution to 
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establish that the article of food was in- 
tended for sale nor it is permissible for 
the accused to attempt to prove that it 
was not intended for sale ” 

Chinnappa Reddy, J after considering 
-a large number of decisions, accepted this 
contention and concluded aS follows' — 
"In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion, I am of the view that the question 
w'hether an article of food was intended 
for sale or not would be irrelevant in 
cases of actual sales whether such sales 
be for human consumption or use, or for 
analysis The question would be relevant 
only in cases where the act of the accused 
is sought to be treated as "sale” by reason 
'Of the other limbs of the definition of 
"sale” in Section 2 (xiu), that is, where 
what is alleged is "an agreement of sale, 
an offer for sale, the exposing for sale 
-or having in possession for sale of any 
-such article” includmg, an attempt to 
sell any such article.” 

He disagreed with the decisions in In Re 
Bellemkonda Kanakayya, AIR 1942 Mad. 
'609 and in Food Inspector, Calicut v. 
Parameswara Chettiar, 1962 (1) Cri L J. 
0.52 (Ker.) in view of the decision of the 
-Supreme Court in Mangal Das v. Maha- 
rashtra State, AIR 1966 S C 128. He ex- 
plained the observations of Obul Reddi J 
in Public Prosecutor v Pitchaiah, (1967) 
2 Andh. W R 424 Chinnappa Reddy, J. 
approved of the decisions m Muniapal 
Board, Faizabad v. Lai Chand, AIR 1964 
All. 199 and Nagar Swasth Adhikari, 
Municipal Corporation, Agra v Raghnath 
Smgh, AIR 1966 All 231. In particular 
he approved of the passages in AIR 1964 
All. 199 which are as follows’ — 


••• •••«•« •••••« •«•••• •••«•• •••••• ••«••• •••••• 

"It was not obligatory upon the respon- 
■dents to sell the milk to the Food Inspec- 


tor When the Food Inspector came to 
take the sample they could say that he 
could very well take the sample but they 
were not going to sell it They did not do 
any such thing The receipt Ex Ka-3 indi- 
cates that they did sell it for sample No 
doubt it was the duty of the Food Inspec- 
tor as pro-vided under Section 10(3) to pay 
the price but if the respondents had 
refused to take the money the Food Ins- 
pector could not have compelled them to 
take it. If they had done so, they would 
Pot have committed any offence under 
Section 16(1) (b) of the Act which pro- 
yides that the preventing of a Food Ins- 
pector from exercising any power con- 
ferred on him by the Act is an offence 
'f By not taking the price, they were not 
Prev'enting the Food Inspector from exer- 

5prig his power They could allow 

the sample to be taken away by the Food 
Inspector telling him that he could take 
rt if he wanted to do so but as they were 
Pet selhng the milk they would not accept 
rrs price for they were storing milk only 
or mixing it with tea which alone they 
ore sellmg at their shop” 


In the present case the accused has speci- 
fically admitted that while he was taking 
the milk, P W 1 caught him and took a 
sample of milk from him and gave him 
the. price and also one sealed sample 
bottle P.W. 1 says that he purchased the 
milk saying that he wanted it for analy- 
sis The accused did not deny the fact of 
taking of milk by P.W 1 from him on 
his saying that the sample of milk was 
required for analysis. There is no room 
to doubt the evidence of PW 1 that the 
accused sold the milk for analysis that he 
paid Rs. 0 50 p as price for the milk to 
the accused and that the latter received 
the price. It has not been suggested to 
P.W. 1 or P W. 2 that the accused refused 
to sell the milk to P.W 1 for analysis A 
suggestion was made to P.W 1 in cross- 
exammation as it would appear from the 
following answer. 

"It is not true to say that I did not 
heed the representation of the accused 
that the milk was not for sale ” 

It does not appear that any suggestion 
was specifically put to P.W. 1 or PW 2 
that the accused refused to receive the 
price or otherwise indicate that he was 
not receiving any price for the milk he 
sold to P W 1 or was not making a sale 
for analysis 

5. The learned Magistrate has held 
that P.W 2 IS not an independent witness 
because he is a hotel proprietor and sub- 
lected to influence of P W. 1 The pre- 
sence of PW. 2 at the scene of offence 
was natural and no suggestion has been 
put to him in cross-examination to show 
that his evidence was interested When 
a question was put to the accused that 
he was selling milk to Sankara Vilas that 
is a hotel of P.W. 2 the accused denied 
that fact but only stated that he would 
sell milk to whomsoever purchased from 
him There is no room to doubt the evi- 
dence of P Ws 1 and 2 that the accused 
brought milk for sale in the vicinity of 
PW. 2’s hotel 


6, Ex. P'2 contains a correction in the 
late At one place in Ex. P-2 the date 
26-6-1967 was corrected so as to appear as 
24-6-1967. In that the figure "6” was over 
written so as to appear as "4”. But the 
date 24-6-1967 is without any correction 
under the signature of P.W. 1 in Ex P-2, 
[n Ex P-4 the figure "4” m the date 24-6- 
1967 under the signature of P.W 2 se^s 
to be overwritten on another number 
which is not very clear. But there is no 
correction in the date under Ae agnature 
of G. Rama Krishna Rao m Ex P-4. The 
learned Magistrate concluded az fellows. 

"It appears as if Ex P-4 was 
on 26-4-1967 and the signature of PV ^ 
was obtained on Ex P-4 on some date 
other than 24-4-1967 and hence the cor- 
rection of the date 24-6-196/ _ 

But in Ex P-4 the date 24-6-1967 is put 
without any correction under the signa- 
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ture of Ramaknshan Rao who is said to 
have written Ex P-4 No suggestion \/as 
put to P W 1 or P W 2 about the correc- 
tion m the date in Exs P-2 and P-4 The 
version of the accused is that he was ask- 
ed to come to the office m the evening 
and that there his thumb impressions 
were obtained on •some papers Ex P-2 
purports to contain his thumb impression. 
It was not his case that his thumb im- 
pressions were obtained on an\ date other 
than the date viz 24-G-1967 the date of 
purchase of milk for anal>sis Ex P-3 
which contained the thumb impression ol 
the accused and P W 2 contains the date 
24-6-1967 without any correction From 
the corrections it cannot be inferred that 
Exs P-2 and P-4 must have been prepar- 
ed on some date other than 24-6-1967 or 
that the evidence of P Ws 1 and 2 is not 
reliable 

7 The learned advocate for the accus- 
ed contends that the provision under 
Section 10(3) is part of the transaction of 
a Food Inspector taking a sample and 
that therefore the person from whom the 
Food Inspector takes sample is under 
obligation to receive the cost which is 
tendered by the Food Inspector and that 
therefore receiving the once by the 
accused does not amount to a sale I 
agree with the observations of the learned 
Judge in AIR 1964 All 199 which I have 
already extracted that the person in pos- 
session of a food article is not bound to 
receive the pnee and he has got a right 
to refuse or to receive it and to indicate 
that he is not making a sale of the article 
of food for analysis and that he is just 
allowing ♦he officer to take a sample 
Obul Reddi J has observed m (1967) 2 
Andh W R 424 that where there was a 
sale for analysis m a particular case is a 
question of fact which has to be decided 
on the facts of that case with reference 
to the definitions as given in Sec 3 (xiii) 
of the Act When the evidence in a case 
IS that a sample was taken by the Food 
Inspector from a person who has an 
article of food in his possession the ques- 
tion as to whether there resulted a sale 
for analysis has to be decided on the facts 
of that case If the person in possession of 
an article of food refuses to receive the 
price tendered bv the Food Inspector it 
can be an indication of the fact that he 
aas not selling the article of food but 
was only allowing a sample to be taken 
and not preventing the sample being 
taken by the Food Inspector so that he 
may not commit an offence and become 
liable for punishment under Ss 16 (1) 
apd 7 of the Prevention of Food Adulte- 
ration Act But when a person allows or 
does not prevent sample of article of food 
in his possession being taken for analysis 
and receives the amount tendered to him 
as cost by the Food Inspector under Sec- 
tion 10(3) of the Act it will be presumed 


that he made a sale of the article fon 
analysis as defined in Section 2 (xiii) 
But this presumption is rebuttable Iti 
has not been rebul‘ed in the present case 

8 If It IS proved that the accused 
made a sale for analysis to the Food Ins- 
pector the question whether the article 
of food was intended bv the accused for 
sale apart from the Food Inspector ta! ing 
a sample for analysis vould be irreJe | 
vant I respectfully agree with the deci 
sion of Chmnappa Reddv J 

9 The reason No 1 given by the 
learned Magistrate for not treating the 
transaction as a sale is untenable The 
reasons Nos 2 and 3 given by the learned 
Magistrate for acquitting the accused are 
also untenable I find that the pro-ecution 
has established that the accused has com- 
mitted an offence and accordingly 1 find 
the accused guilty under Section 16 (1) 
(a) (i) and 7 read with Section 2(i) (a) (1) 
and Rule 44(b) of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act 

10 The learned Advocate for the 
accused contends that the accused is a 
very poor man He has got only one 
buffalo and the complaint itself shows 
that the accused is a petty milk-vendor 
and that he has no previous convictions 
So I consider that a sentence of fine ol 
Rs 100/- would meet the ends of luvtice 
Accordingly I set aside the acquittal and 
convict and sentence the accused to pav 
a fine of Hs 100/- in default to suffer 
rigorous imprisonment for two months 
The accused is given three weeks time 
to pay the fine from the date of receipt 
of records m the Court of Judicial First 
Class Magistrate Rajam 

Appeal allowed 


1970 CRI L J 396 (Yol 76, C N 91) 
(ASSAM AND NAGALAND HIGH 
COURT) 

P K GOSWAMI AND 

r 

Nasia Pradhan and others (Accused), 
Appellants v The State Respondent 
Criminal Appeal No 96 (J) of 1965 D/- 
29-5-l‘iC8 from order of Addl S J 
U A D Dibrugarh D/- 14-5-1965 

(A) Constitution of India Art 23 — 
Criminal P C (1898) S 340 — Assam 
Law Department Manual It 19 — Scope 
— Sessions trial — Accused at one stage 
intimating that he would have his own 
defence but on date of hearing he is un- 
defended — Duty IS cast on public prose- 
cutor to bring it to notice of Court S’* 
that Court can appoint somebody 
defend accused — Accused not getting 
fair trial — Entire trial is vitiated 
S 340 Cr P C and Art 22 of the 
Constitution do not refer particularly to 

KM/LM/F521/69/SSG/P 
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a case under Section a02, IPC nor for 
providing for free legal aid under the 
law. The State Government in conformity 
■with the obiect or intention underlving 
Section 340. _Cr P C and later engrafted 
in the Constitution, has made some provi- 
sion for defence of pauper accused who 
have got to face a charge where the ex- 
treme penalty is provided under the law, 
namely death Rule 19 in the Assam Law 
Department Manual, published under the 
authority of the State Government of 
Assam, provides for defence of a pauper 
accused of murder. (Para 6) 

Under R 19(3) even if the accused at 
one stage intimated that he would have 
his own defence but on the date of hear- 
ing he IS undefended, a duty is cast on 
the public prosecutor to bring it to the 
notice of the Court so that the Court can 
appoint somebody to defend the accused 
If none is available as per the list, a 
gentleman of the Bar present in Court 
may be requested to defend the accused 
The obi’ect underlying this provision is 
that no accused who is accused of a 
charge which may lead to the extreme 
penalty under the law should be deprived 
■of a defence Otherwise this leads to in- 
adequate defence of the accused persons 
before the court of session and the entiie 
trial is vitiated for the accused not havmg 
got a proper and fair trial. 

(Para 7) 

(E) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 340, 423 
— Murder Case — Accused at one stage 
intimating that he would have his o%vii 
trial, hut on date of hearing he is un- 
•defended — Inadequate defence of accus- 
ed — Accused not getting fair trial — 
Entire trial vitiated — Accused already 
serving three years in jail — Accused 
■persons also receiving injuries — Case 
held could not be remanded for retrial — = 
Accused persons acquitted. 

(Paras 7, 8) 

L Datta, for Appellants, A M Mazum- 
dar. Public Prosecutor, for Respondent 
GOSWAMI, J.; — This appeal from jail 
is directed against the ludgment of con- 
''dction under Section 304 part I read 
''vith Section 34 and also under Sec- 
tion 326 read with Section 34, IPC and 
■sentence of rigorous imprisonment for 
ten years on the first count and three 
years under the second count to run 
■concurrently passed by the learned Addi- 
^onal Sessions, Upper Assam Districts at 

^ Uibrugarh 

r 2. The prosecution case is that the 
■deceased Bharat Pradhan was in posses- 
sion of a plot of land with bamboos stand- 
ing thereon. There was already a dispute 
ivith respect to that land for which there 
■Was a proceeding under Section 145, Cri- 
^nnal Procedure Code, and the prelimi- 
tiary order was drawn on 14-5-1962 and 
■giso the land was attached on the same 


day, as will appear from Exhibit 2 It 
IS said that the accused armed with axes 
and daos started cutting the bamboos on 
the land, whereupon the deceased Bharat 
Pradhan along with others went and pro- 
tested, at winch the accused persons 
dealt dao and axe blows on Bharat, who 
succumbed to the imunes Mahi Chandra 
Pradhan also was in that group and when 
he intervened, he was also assaulted and 
he sustained grievous imuries After the 
incident they were both lymg injured on 
the land 


3. The defence of the accused is that 
they claim possession of the land and on 
that day in order to save their crops from 
damage by cattle they were cutting bam- 
boos on the land to make some fencing. 


4. Initially there were six accused 
who were charged, but the learned Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge acquitted Dhane- 
swar Goala and Pacha Mura on the view 
that these two persons were merely 
labourers and had not shared any com- 
mon intention to assault the complainant 
party. 


5. At the outset our attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the accused were 
undefended before the Court of Session. 
It also appeared that imtially there was 
a counsel appointed by the learned Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge to defend the accus- 
ed persons, who appeared to be undefend- 
ed at that stage. Later on, however, on 
the adiourned date when they signified 
their intention to engage their own coun- 
sel, the learned Additional Sessions Judge 
terminated the appomtment of the State 
counsel and allowed their prayer It 
so happened that on the adjourned date 
of hearing when the accused were 
brought to trial they appeared to be un- 
defended and the order-sheet showed that 
the trial proceeded When we have perus- 
ed the entire record we find that there 
is some cross-examination of the prose- 
cution witnesses although in a meagre 
and unsatisfactoiy way, perhaps the 
accused themselves did what their wits 
would allow them to do under the 
circumstances of the case 


6. Section 340 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code may be read’ 

"(1) Any person accused of an offence 
before a Criminal Court, or against whom 
proceedings are instituted under tWs 
Code in any such Court, may of right be 
defended by a pleader 

X X 


ven under the Constitution, Article 22 
lakes pro'vision for an opportunity to be 
ven to the accused to be represented by 
lawyer of his own choice. Article 22 (1) 
in the following words 
"(1) No person who is arrested shall be 
=tained in custody without being inform- 
3, as soon as may be. of 
jch arrest nor shall he be denied the 
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nght to consult and to be defended by, 
a legal practitioner of his choice 

X T X X ” 

Both Section 340 Cr P C and Article 22 
of the Constitution do not refer particu- 
larly to a case Under Section 302 IPC 
nor for providing for free legal aid under 
the law All the same v.e find that the 
State Government m conformity with the 
object or mtention underlying Sec 340 
Cr P C and later engrafted in the Con- 
stitution has made some provision for 
defence of pauper accused who have got 
to face a charge where the extreme 
penalty is provided under the law namely 
death Rule 19 in the Assam Law Depart- 
ment Manual published under the autho- 
nty of the State Government of Assam 
provided for defence of pauper accused of 
murder^ It runs thus 


' (1) When an accused is comrmtted for 
trial on a charge of murder the commit- 
tmg Magistrate shall at the time of pass- 
ing order for his commitment enquire of 
the accused whether he vnll make 
arrangements for his ov-n defence m the 
Court of Sessions or wishes to be defend- 
ed at the expense of Government and 
shall communicate the result of his 
enquiry to the Sess Judge direct filing 
a copy of the letter with the commitment 
record If the accused expresses a wish 
to be defended at Government expense 
the committing Magistrate shall stale m 
the letter whether in his opinion the 
accused can afford to engage a pleader 
ui the Sessions Court giving the grounds 
for his opimoa It shall be stated whether 
the accused was defended by a pleader or 
mul tar in the Lower Court 

(2) On receipt of intunation that a pri- 
soner committed to the Court of Sessions 

^ charge of murder desires to be 
defended at the expense of Government 
It has been arranged that the Sessions 
Judge ^all unless he sees reason to be- 
lieve that the prisoner is m a position to 
MV for his own defence appoint a pleadc" 
for the pu^se To this end the Sessions 
Judge shall raamtam a list of Barristers 
or pleaders of the distncts in which Ses- 
sion trials are ordmarily held who are 
w^lmg to accept briefs for the defence 
of pnsoners on their trial for murder 
and ordinarily one of the persons on such 
list should be engaged, 

(It IS not necessary to refer to some cor- 
rections made m this sub-rule by certain 
correction slip No 25) 

(3) If notwithstanding these precau- 
tions it appears at the commencement of 
the trial that an accused charged with 
murder is undefended the public prose- 
cutor shall bring the fact to the notice of 
the presiding Judge and request him to 
appoint a pleader for the defence of the 
prisoner The Judge may then appoint 
any Barrister or pleader on the list refer- 


red to above or any member of the Bar 
present in Court to defend the prisoner 

X X X X 

7 It IS clear therefore, from sub- 
rule (3) of Rule 19 that even if the accus 
ed at one stage intimated that he would 
have his own defence but on the date oi 
hearing he is undefended a duty is cast 
on the public prosecutor to bring it to 
the notice of the Court so that the Court 
can appoint somebody to defend the 
accused If none is available as per the 
list a gentleman of the Bar present in 
Court may be requested to defend the 
accused The obiect underlying this pro- 
vision IS that no accused who is accused 
of a charge which may lead to the ex 
treme penalty under the law should be 
deprived of a defence This is a salutorv 
procedure and is m the wake of clamour 
of all accused persons m a criminal trial 
who are indigent to receive free defence 
at the expense of the State We are 
therefore surprised that the learned 
Additional Sessions Judge having once 
appointed a Counsel to defend these 
accused persons should have thought it 
fit to terminate the appointment and re- 
frain from resummoning his assistance 
when the accused were in fict undefend- 
ed before him All this has led to inade- 
quate defence of the accused persona 
before the Court of Session 

According to the prosecution the land 
was under attachment which means that 
It was m the custody of the Court and 
anv one entering upon the land after the 
order of attachment was promulgated 
would be committing an act of trespass 
If the accused had gone there they were 
committing trespass so also the complain- 
ant partv when they entered the land It 
is the prosecution case that the accused 
were first there and were cutting the 
bamboos They claimed to use the bam- 
boos as fencing to protect their crops We 
have put the question to the public pro- 
secutor who IS unable to show from the 
records that this plea of the accused that 
they were cutting the bamboos m order 
to preserve their crops has been denied 
by any prosecution witness If therefore 
the accused were merely cutting the 
bamboos in order to put up a fence to 
save their crops it may be debatable 
whether they were actually entering the 
land with intention to commit an offence 
Be that as it may the land being already 
under attachment the complainant P^rtv 
aim had no business to enter on the laud 
but only could report to the Court which 
attached the land for taking appropriate 
steps against the accused persons The 
question which arose in the entire circum- 
stances of the evidence in the case was, 
who the aggressor was This point how- 
ever was absolutely ignored by 
learned Additional Sessions Judge TWS 
has happened because the accused were 
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not properly defended and it is a case 
where we may say that the entire trial 
is vitiated for the accused not having got 
a proper and fair trial. We are, therefore, 
unable to uphold the conviction of the 
accused persons under all the sections 
charged. 

8. The next question would be, whe- 
ther this is a fit case where we should 
think of remanding the case for retrial 
The occurrence took place on 15th Octo- 
ber, 1962 Apart from the fact that 
Bharat Pradhan died as a result of the 
imuries and Mahi Chandra Pradhan and 
three others received imuries, amongst 
the accused we find there are three per- 
sons Garbaria Pardhan, Petua Pradhan 
and Nasia Pradhan, who also had simi- 
larly received iniuries The accused have 
already served three years in lail. We 
are, therefore, unable to accede to the 
request of the learned public prosecutor 
for a remand of the case for retrial of the 
accused. The accused-appellants are ac- 
quitted of the charges under Section 304 
Part I, read with Section 24 and also 
under Section 326 read with Section 34, 
Indian Penal Code They shall be dis- 
charged from their lail custojiy forthwith 

9. The appeal is allowed 

10. M. C. PATHAK, J.: I agree. 

Appeal allowed. 
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P V. Masand and others. Petitioners v 
The State of Maharashtra and another. 
Respondents 

Criminal Revn Appln No 1081 of 1967, 
D/- 20-11-1968 

Criminal Procedure Code (1898), 
Ss. 476. 476-B, 195(3), 6-A, 17 -B — Dis- 
trict Magistrate is one of Executive 
Magistrates and is subordinate to Court 
of Session within S. 476-B — Order of 
District Magistrate under S. 476 — - Per- 
son affected by such order has right M 
appeal to court of Session under S. 476-B 
— ILR (1964) Cut 515, Foil,; AIR 1967 
Bom. 41, held no longer good law in v^w 
of Cri. Revn. Appln. No. 955 of 1966, D/- 
21-10-1966 = (reported in 1968-70 Bom 
LR 588). (Prs. 18 , 17 , 14 , 12 , 11, 9) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1967) AIR 1967 Bom 41 (V 54) = 

68 Bom L R 233, Ramchandra 
bfagou Kadam v Dhondiram 
Nagoii Kadam 

(1966) Cri Revn. Appln No 955 of 
1966 D/- 21-10-1966 = 70 Bom LR 
588, Chatrapati Shivaii Co-op 
Housing Society Ltd v State of 
_ _Maharashtra 
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(1964) ILR (1964) Cut 515 = 30 Cut 
L T 356, Bharat Pati v Brinda- 
ban Pande jg, 

(1959) Cri. Revn Appln No. 145 of 
1959, D/- 8-7-1959 (Bom) 2 

(1959) Cn. Revn Appln No 1585 of 
1959, D/- 8-4-1960 (Bom) 2 

R W Adik with N. H Gursaham, for 
Petitioners, M, P. Kanade, Asstt Govt.. 
Pleader, for State, G L Bhatia and H C. 
Bhatia, for Respondent No, 2 

ORDER: — This revision application’ 
raises an important point of law as to 
whether an appeal lies from an order 
passed by the District Magistrate under 
Section 476 of the Criminal Proceduie 
Code to the Court of Sessions under Sec-^ 
tion 476-B of the said Code 
2. The revision application is filed by 
the four persons against whom the order 
was passed by the Distiict Magistrate. 
Thana under Section 476 of the Crurunaj 
Procedure Code in the followmg circum- 
stances 


Gajadhar Bhagchand Prithivani, res- 
pondent No 2 m this revision application, 
filed on September 4, 1958 an application, 
under Section 145 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code alleging that on September 
3, 1958, he was forcibly and wrongfully 
dispossessed by the four opponents in that 
application (1) Lachhamandas Sitaldas,. 
who IS not a party m this revision appli- 
cation, (2) Pahilairai Sitaldas, Petitioner 
No 3 in this revision application; (3) 
Vassumal Bodaram, and (4) Pamandas 
Bodaram who are also not parties in this 
revision application The application filed 
by Gaiadhar had a chequered history It 
is not necesary to mention all the facts 
relating to that application or the details 
of the proceedings in respect of that appli- 
cation, including Criminal Revn Appln, 
No 145 of 1959, which was decided on 
July 8, 1959 (Bom ) by Mr Justice 
Mudholkar and Mr Justice Naik and Cri- 
minal Revn Appln No 1585 of 1959, 
which was decided on April 8, 1960 (Bom) 
by Mr Justice Patel and Mr Justice Pat- 
wardhan in this Court It is sufficient to 
state for the disposal of the present levi- 
slon application that an order was passed 
by the District Magistrate, Thana, upon 
that application under Section 145 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code on July 29, 
1963 restoring possession of the room tO’ 
Gaiadhar and in pursuance of that order 
Gaiadhar has been m possession of the 
said room since 1963 


3. On December 20, 1963, Gaiadhar 

lade an apphcation to the District Magn- 
ate. Thana. submitting that durmg the 
roceedings in the apphcation under oec- 
on 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
ffiich were, accordmg to the applicant, 
retracted unduly on account of the in- 
uence which his opponents were bolding, 
IS opponents relied on an anti-dave(^ 
ilse agreement purporting to be oj. 
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December 25 1956 and filed false afiida- 
\its and gave perjured evidence to the 
effect that one Dr Kripal who was actu- 
ally m United Kingdom was in posses- 
sion of Room No 15 under that agree- 
ment Gajadhar further alleged that all 
the persons concerned with that agree- 
ment and with the affidavits filed in the 
said proceedings and the persons who 
gave evidence against him were liable to 
be prosecuted for forgery and periurv 
He therefore prayed that the District 
Magistrate should sanction prosecution ot 
•the persons concerned 

4 The District Magistrate thereupon 
held an inauiry under Section 476 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code considered the 
documentary evidence and other material 
before him and passed an order sanction 
mg p’-os»cutions against the four peti 
tioners in this revision application and 
one Manil Isranl who died subsequent- 
ly as the District Magistrate came to the 
-conclusion that the v itnesses who had 
given the evidence by the aflldavnts 
vouching the authenticity of the aforesaid 
agreement and the other witnesses who 
filed affidavits confirming the say of 
Pahilajrai that Dr Kripal was in posses- 
sion of Room No 15 must be regained as 
having given false evidence Petitioner 
No 1 was ordered to be prosecuted for 
the offences under Sections 197 and 202 of 
the Indian Penal Code because according 
to the learned District Magistrate Peti- 
tioner No 1 who was at the relevant time 
an Honorary Magistrate put his signature 
m. token of his attestation of the aforesaid 
agreement on September 9 1958 even 
though the document was purported to 
have been executed on December 25 19a8 
and the signatures to the document were 
not before hun. He also held that peti- 
tioner No 1 attested a true copy of the 
said document on September 11 1938 not- 
viuthstanding that he had himself scored 
out hvs. attestatiow. The District Magistrate 
ordered Petitioner No 2 to be prosecuted 
under Section 199 of the Indian Penal 
Code as he found that Petitioner No 2 
made an affidavit on December 5 1958 
stating falsely that he was aware of the 
fact that Dr Knpal had purchased Room 
No 15 and had al«o seen the agreement 
of the sale under which Dr Knpal had 
become the owner of Room No 15 and 
had further stated that alter the departure 
of Dr Kripal in 1937 he had been invited 
in Room No 15 by Knpal s father 
pahilairaL Then petitioner No 3 in this 
revision application who was opponent 
No 2 in the appbcation filed under Sec- 
tion 145 of the Cnminal Procedure Code 
was ordered to be prosecuted under Sec- 
tion 193 for fabncating false evidence bv 
creating a false agreement and also under 
Section 209 of the Indian Penal Code for 
using the said forged document m the 
course of the proceedings under Sec 145 


of the Criminal P C The deceased Manik 
Israni was ordered to be prosecuted for 
offences under Sections 193 and 199 of the 
Indian Penal Code for filing a false af- 
fidavit Petitionei No 4 Asudomal 
Kundandas was ordered to be prosecuted 
under Sections 193 and 199 of the Indian 
Penal Code for filing false affidavits and 
for making a false statement that Dr 
Kripal resided in Room No 15 for about 
one year 

5 It must be stated here that the said 
order of the District Magistrate does not 
bear any date However it was forward- 
ed bv the District Magistrate to the Judi- 
cial Magistrate First Class on June 30 
1964 After forwarding of the papers by 
the District Magistrate nothing serious 
appears to have been done by the District 
Magistrate till a complaint was filed on 
February 19 1066 in the Court of the 
Judicial Magistrate First Class at Thana 
which was numbered as Criminal Case 
No 267 of 1966 Consequently sum- 
monses were issued against accused No 1 
under Section 209 read with Section 114 
of the Indian Penal Code and against ac- 
cused Nos 2 to 5 under Sections 196 199 
and 209 read v/ith Section 114 of the 
Indian Penal Code Although processes 
were issued on February 19 1960 the 
summonses were not served till Apnl 5 
1966 However accused No 2 was present 
on April 27 1966 and accused Nos 3 and 
5 were present in the Court after service 
of the summonses on April 28 1966 But 
accused Nos 1 and 4 were not served till 
then and fresn summonses had to be issued 
against them 

6 On Hay IB 1966 the case was taken 
up before the Court and accu-ed Nos 1 
and 4 aKo appeared But it is clear that 
tbe process was issued on all the Peti- 
tioners and the deceased Isram on May 
18 1966 and they appeared in the pro- 
ceedings through Advocates Manik Isram 
died su.bseqvieT\*A\v In spite all these 
steps having been taken there is nothing 
on the record to show that the order of 
the District Magistrate sanctioning the 
prosecution under Section 476 of the Cri- 
minal P C was communicated to the Peti- 
tioners bf the District Magistrate even 
though the said order appears to hav^ 
been passed somelim** before June 13 
1964 when the District Magistrate for- 
warded papers to the Judicial Magistrate 
What we find on record is a certified copy 
of that order and certain correspondence 
addressed on behalf of some of petitioners 
to the District Magistrate which shows 
that an application for a certified copy of 
the order of the District Magistrate wa® 
made on January 16 1966 It appears 
that the said certified copy was readv for 
dehverv and was delivered on November 
25 1966 though m the certified copy 
which IS filed against the entry copy 
ready on' onginally dated 6-10-66 was 
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struck off and instead date '25-11-67’ was 
nvritten. It is indeed shocking to find, in 
the first place, that the District Magis- 
trate did_ not care to communicate the 
order, which he had passed, to the parties 
concerned and in the second place, his 
-office did not care to supply the certified 
-copy of the order, which ran into only 
-about six written pages, for a period of 
more than 10 months 

7. On getting the certified copy on 
November 25, 1966 the Petitioners filed 
an appeal against the order of the District 
Magistrate on November 28, 1966 in the 

•Court of Session at Thana But it appears 
that although it was presented on that 
<3ay, the proper Court-fee stamps were 
mot paid and the Office raised an objection 
wnth regard to the limitation and it was 
only on December 20. 1966 that the third 
Additional Session Judge, Thana, in view 
of. an affidavit filed in the course of the 
proceedings by petitioner No 2 explain- 
ing the delay and in view of the fact that 
■the certified copy was applied for on 
-January 16, 1966 and was ready for deli- 
very and delivered on November 25, 1966, 
-admitted the appeal and thereafter the 
Petitioners paid the Court-fees on 
December 21, 1966 The learned Second 
Additional Sessions Judge, Thana, who 
heard the appeal, however, by his order 
•dated August 16, 1967, held that the Ses- 
-sions Court had no lunsdiction to enter- 
■fain the appeal and ordered that the ap- 
'peal should be returned to the appellants 
for presentation to the proper Court 

8. Feeling aggrieved by the order of 
ihe District Magistrate and also the order 
-of the Second Additional Sessions Judge, 
the Petitioners filed the present criminal 
revision application on November 28, 1967 
The revision application was admitted by 
this Court on December 8, 1967 and the 
stay order was also issued staying the 
mroceedmgs in Criminal Case No 267 of 
1966 in the Court of the Judicial Magis- 
trate, First Class, Thana The Petitioners, 
however, did not remove the objections 
raised by the office in respect of this 
■revision application One of the said 
objections was that the petitioners had not 
bled along with the revision application 
a certified copy of the impugned order of 
the District Magistrate under Section 476 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, although 
they had taken time from time to time for 
hhtig the certified copy Gursahani has 

^ also produced the appeal memo which was 
^ hied along with the appeal memo in the 
Court of Sessions, Thana and it appears to 
oaye been returned to the petitioner along 
hath the appeal Mr Gursahani has also 
produced the appeal memo w'hich was re- 
amed to his clients and both the certified 
-,0PY and the appeal memo before the 
t Court are taken on the record 

-p But it must be observed that the 
'•itioner No 3 who was opponent No 2 
1970 Cri L J. 2G. 
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in the proceedings under Section 145 of 
the Criimnal P C appeared to be very 
anxious to protract the proceedmgs by not 
takmg the necessary steps in time to re- 
move the office objections and it is neces- 
sary for the quick disposal of this case 
that any attempt by Petitioners to delay 
the proceedings should not allowed to 
succeed 

9. Mr Gursahani, the learned counsel 
for the Petitioners has submitted that the 
learned Second Additional Sessions Judge 
was not right in his view that no appeal 
lay against the order of the District 
Magistrate under Section 476-B of the 
Cnmmal P. C He has also submitted that 
the order of the District Magistrate is 
illegal and without jurisdiction and wrong 
on merits. However, as the learned Ses- 
sions Judge has decided the matter only 
on the prelimina_ry point of jurisdiction 
and as I am of the view that the view 
taken by the learned Sessions Judge was 
wrong, I do not propose to discuss the 
merits of the case Moreover for reasons 
to be stated presently I hold that the Peti- 
tioners have the right of appeal on facts 
as well as on law against the order passed 
by the District Magistrate before the Court 
of Session. 


10. Mr Kanade, the learned Assistant 
Government Pleader has sought to sup- 
port the order passed by the Additional 
Sessions Judge on the ground that whereas 
under Section 476-B read with Sec 195 
(3) of the Criminal P C , the right of 
appeal is conferred on the parties affected 
by the order under Section 476 of the 
Criminal P C , only when ordinarily an 
appeal lies from the sentence passed by 
the District Magistrate and as no sentence 
of punishment can be passed by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate under the provisions of 
the Criminal P. C now in force, the Peti- 
tioners had no right of appeal agamst the 
order passed by the District Magistrate. 
Mr Bhatia who appeared for Gajadhar, 
respondent No 2. supported the contention 
raised by Mr Kanade and further argued 
that the order was passed by the District 
Magistrate sometime before June 30, 1964 
and the Petitioners came to know of the 
order in 1964 and hence the appeal pre- 
sented by them in the Court of Session on 
11-10-1966 was hopelessly time-barred 
Mr Bhatia further submits that the af- 
fidavit filed by the Petitioner No 2 in the 
Court of Session does not disclose sufficiem 
material on the basis of which *e C^ 
could excuse the delay in fihng the appeal 
and he is entitled to raise the point of 
limitation, as that was not considered by 
the Second Additional Sessions Judge affer 
his client received notice of the aPP-aJ- I 
Hn inot v^sh to deal with the contention 

Srorte talafion at tMs f Se 

it IS open to the Eespondent ho 2 to rai^ 
the point of limitation before *e Court 
S sLsion The order agamst v.hich this 
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revision application is filed is the order 
returning the appeal filed bv the Peti- 
tioner for presentation to the proper 
Court The merits of the appeal are not 
at all considered by the Sessions Judge 

11 Hence the only point which I shall 
ideal nth for the purpose of the disposal 
lof ^s revision apphcatiop is the pcant of 
lunsdiction decided by the Second Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge There can be no 
doubt that against any order passed under 
Section 476 of the Criminal P C directing 
a prosecution the person prosecuted can 
file an appeal after the filing of the com- 
plaint under Section 476-B which runs as 
follows — 

Any person on whose application any 
Civil Revenue or Criminal Court has re- 
fused to make a complaint under Sec 476 
or S 476-A or against whom such a com- 
plaint has been made may appeal to the 
Court to which such former Court is sub- 
ordinate within the meaning oi Sec 19S 
Eub-section (3) and the Superior Court 
mav thereupon after notice to the parties 
concerned direct the withdrawal of the 
Complaint ot as the case mav be itself 
make the complaint which the subordinate 
Court might have made under S 476 and 
If it makes such complaint, the provisions 
of that section shall apply accordingly 

12 The definition of the Court to which 
an appeal can be preferred as incorporat- 
ed in Section 476 of the Criminal P C is 
to be found in Section 193 sub-s (3) 
%htch runs as fallows 

' f3) Tor the purposes of this section a 
Court shall be deemed to be subordinate 
to the Court to which appeals ordinarily 
lie from the appealable decrees or sen- 
tences of such former Court or in the 
case of a Civil Court from whose decrees 
no appeal ordinanly lies to the principal 
Court having ordinary cml junsdiction 
within the local limits of whose jurisdic- 
tion such Civil Court is situate 


In view of these provuions therefore the 
first question that arises is as to vhether 
the District Magistrate is a criminal Court 
within the meaning of Section 476-B of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure The Dis- 
trict Magistrate is one of the Executive 
Magistrates mentioned under Section 6-A 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure Sec- 
tion 17-B of the Code lavs doivn 

17B Courts of Session and Courts of 
Magistrates (including Courts of Presi- 
dency Magistrates) shall be Cnminal 
Courts w'erio- to the Jiieh Court and 
Courts of Magistrates outside Greater 
Bombay shall be Criminal Courts Infenor 
to the Court of Session 
13 The next aue,*jon that ha- lo be 
considered is as to whether the Court of 
Ses'ion IS a Court to which appeals ordi- 
narily lie from an order of the Distnct 
Magistrate for the purpose of Sec 476-B 


and S 195 sub-section (3) of the Code ot 
Cnmmal Procedure 

14 Mr Gursahanl submitted that 
under Section 476-B of the Code m res- 
pect of any proceedings in any Criminal 
Court the petitioner against whom a com- 
plaint is filed under Section 476 of the 
Code is entitled to appeal to the Court to 
which the District Magistrate is subor- 
dinate within the meaning of Section 195 
sub-section (3) of the Code Subordina- 
tion defined in Section 195 f3) is not a 
general subordination or an administrative 
subordination Section 195 sub-s.ee (3) of 
the Code gives a special meaning to the 
word and that meaning is that if appeals 
ordinarly he against any order passed by 
the District Magistrate to the Court of 
^ssion. the District Magistrate would be' 
subordinate to the Court of Session 

15 Mr Gursahanl relied on the provi- 
sions of Sections 406 406-AA and 406-A 
of the Cnminal procedure Code and con- 
tends that since those sections provide for 
appeals from the orders under Secs 118 
436 (2) and 122 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure it must be held that the Dis- 
trict Magistrate is a subordinate Criminal 
Court for the purpose of Sections 105 (3> 
and 476-B of the Code He submits that 
the word "sentence oecumnff jn Sec- 
tion 195(3) of the Code does not necessarily 
imply ’sentence of punishment after con- 
viction But It means any order passed 
by a Cnminal Court He relies on thfr 
meaning oi the said word as giNen m 
Whartons Law Lexicon where sentence- 
of a Court is given the meaning as 

definite judgment pronounced in Crimi- 
nal Proceedings Mr Qursahani contend? 
that the orders referred to in Sections 
406 406-AA and 406-A of the Code being 
all orders or definite judgments pronounc- 
ed in Criminal Proceedings they are 
sentences as explained by Wharton s Law 
Lexicon He also relied on the meaning, 
of the word sentence given in Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
1964 Edition where the meaning given to 
the word sentence is verdict although 
there is a gloss that this meaning is rare 
and its usual meaning is declaration of 
punishment awarded to person condemn- 
ed in a criminal trial He argued that 
it is also possible that in view of the ac- 
cepted meaning in Law Lexicon, of 
word sentence to mean a Judgment of 
the Criminal Court legislature after m- 
troduang the scheme of separation ol 
judiciary and executive did not think it 
necessary to amend the provi ions of 
Section 195 (3) of the Cnmmal Procedure 
Code 

16 Mr Gursahanl ha- also relied a 
decision m Bharat Pati v Brindahan 
Panda ILR (1964) Cut 515 which fu^X 
support- his argument In that case tn^ 
\/as a proceeding tinder Section 145 of^ 
Cnminal procedure Code and as It 
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considered necessary by the Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate, before whom the said 
proceedings were heard, to prosecute one 
of the parties, an order was passed by him 
under Section 476 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code An appeal was filed to the 
Sessions Court against the said order and 
the Sessions Judge came to the conclu- 
sion that no appeal lay under Sec- 
tion 476-B of the Criminal Procedure Code 
against the order of the Sub-Dmsional 
Magistrate under Section 476 of the Code 
Narasimham, C. J held: 

''Here the learned Sessions Judge has 
committed a serious error The scheme of 
separation of judiciary from the executive 
does not in any way affect the ludicial 
powers of the Sessions Judge under the 
Code of Crimmal Procedure which have 
been kept intact His Court is superior 
to that of aU Magistrates whether execu- 
tive or judicial both for the purpose of 
exercising xevisional jurisdiction and also 
for the exercise of appellate powers where 
appeals have been provided against orders 
of Magistrates. It is true that trial of 
cases has been transferred to the Judicial 
Magistrates and the Sessions Judge is their 
appellate authority subject to the provi- 
sions of Chapter XXXI at the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure. It is also true that 
under the allocation of functions between 
the Executive and the Judiciary the juris- 
diction of the Executive Magistrates is 
limited to those jirovisions of the Code 
dealing with prevention of offences men- 
tioned in Chapters VIII, IX, X. XI and XII 
of the Code . The learned Sessions Judge, 
however, is not right in saying that no 
appeal is provided against the orders pas- 
sed by Executive Magistrates, while ex- 
ercising powers under those Chapters An 
order passed by an Executive Magistrate 
in a proceeding under Sections 107, 109 or 
110, Criminal P. C., is appealable to the 
Court of Session under Section 406 and 
Section 406-A, Criminal P. C Hence, by 
virtue of sub-section (3) of Section 195, 
Criminal P. C., even Executive Magistrates 
are deemed to be subordinate to the Court 
of Session. An appeal will, therefore, lie 
under Section 476-B, Criminal P. C to the 
Court of Session, against an order passed 
by an Executive Magistrate under Sec- 
tion 476, Criminal P. C.” 

17, With respect I entirely agree with 
the view taken by Narsimham, C J, as, 
in my judgment, that view appears to be 
the proper view on a reasonable construc- 
tion of Section 195 f3) and, I, therefore, 
uphold the contention of Mr. Gursahani 
that the Petitioner had a right of appeal 
against the order of the District Magis- 
trate to the Court of Session. 

18. The learned Sessions Judge, Thana 
relied on a decision of this Court in Eam- 
chandra Nagoji Kadam v. Dhondiram 
Nagoji Kadam, 68 Bom LR 233 = fAIE 
1967 Bom 411 which has been overruled by 
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the Division Bench of this Court consist- 
ing of Mr. Justice Patel and Mr Justice 
Paranjape on October 21, 1966 in Crimmal 
Revn. Appln. No 955 of 1966 (Reported 
in (1968) 70 Bom LR 588) The case on 
which the learned Sessions Judge relied 
and which was overruled, related to the 
question as to whether the revisional 
powers could be exercised in regard to 
the decisions by the Executive Magis- 
trates, and it has been held that if the 
Magistrate was acting as a Criminal 
Court, the order would be subject to 
revisional jurisdiction under S 435 of the 
Criminal P C It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the cases, further, because in the 
present case the specific provisions of 
Ss 476-B and 195 (3) of the Cr P. C. 
which conferred a right of appeal on the 
persons aggrieved by an order under S 476 
of the Code required to be construed and 
as stated by me above, on a proper con- 
struction of these provisions, it is clear 
that the petitioners had a right of appeal 
to the Court of Session against the order 
of the District Magistrate. 

19. In the result the order passed by 
the Second Additional Sessions Judge, 
Thana. directing the return of the appeal 
for presentation to the proper Court is 
set aside and the appeal memo which is 
filed by Mr. Gursahani today in this 
Court is directed to be forwarded to the 
Sessions Judge, Thana: and he shall dis- 
pose of the appeal on merits (including 
the point of limitation raised by Mr 
Bhatia) in accordance with law A.s there 
has been a considerable delay in the dis- 
posal of these proceedings following the 
order of the District Magistrate under 
Section 476, Criminal Procedure Code 
passed prior to 30th June 1954, the Ses- 
sions Judge should expedite the hearing 
of the appeal Rule absolute 

Application allowed 
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(CALCUTTA HIGH COURT) 
AMARESH ROY AND N C. TALUK- 
DAR JJ. 

BhulaMram Koiri, Appellant v. The 
State, Respondent 

Death Ref No 3 of 1967, Crimmal 
Appeal No 148 of 1967, D/- 23-2-1968 

(A) Penal Code {I860), Section 302 — 
Trial for murder — Absence of corpus 
delecti — Crime can be proved by cir- 
custantial evidence. 

In a trial for murder, fact of death can 
be proved by circumstantial evidence and 
notwithstanding that there is no dead 
body or trace of it, or any direct evi- 
dence as to the manner of death of a 
victim, the corpus delecti may be proved 

IL/LL/D870/68/BNp7i 
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b> such arcumstances as render the 
mission of crime certain and be\ond 
reasonable doubt AIR 19C2 Cal 504 and 
AIR 1963 SC 74 Foil (Para 7) 

(B) Penal Code (18C0) Section 302 — 
Trial for murder — Circumstantial evi- 
dence Icadini; to commission of crime nv 
accused — Non-establishmcnt of motive 

— Trial i5 not vitiated AIR 19-19 PC 103 
and AIR 1955 SC 807 and AIR 1940 Cal 
561 and AIR 1962 Cal 504, Foil 

(Para 8) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872) Sections 24, 

25 — Extra judicial confession — Con- 
fession made to private person in pre- 
sence of police otQcer is inadmissible 
AIR 1956 SC 217, Foil (Para 11) 

(D) Evidence Act (1872) Section 24 — 

Petracted confession — Absence of any 
corroborative evidence — Conviction sole- 
ly based on retracted confession is tllccal 
AIR 1936 SC 217, Foil (Para 11) 

(E) Evidence Act (1872) S 30— Retract 
cd confession by one of co-accused — Use 
of against other co accused — It has 
very weak cvidcntnry value — Great 
extent of corroboration is necessary for 
conviction Case law discussed 

(Para 12) 

(F) Evidence Act (1872) Section 45 — 
Expert depending on probabilities and not 
on firm conviction m bis ultimate opinion 

— Opinion carries little value (Para 13) 


(G) Evidence Act (1872) Section 45 — 
Evidence of footprint expert — Eviden- 
tiary value — Unsafe to convict accused 
soiely on his opinion — Science of identi- 
fication of foot-print impression is not 
exact science Case law discussed 

(Para 16) 

fll) Criminal F C (1898) Section 367 
— Appreciation of evidence — Circum- 
stantial evidence — Duty of Court — 
(Evidence Act (1872) Section 3) 

In a case in which the entire evidence 
pointing to the guilt of tlie acoued Is of 
crnrums-toitoi’ nature the circumstances 
from which the conclusion of guilt is to 
be drawn must in the first instance be fully 
estabbshed and all the facts so establish- 
ed must be consistent only with the 
hypothesis of the guilt of the accused 
Again the circumstances should be of a 
conclusive nature and tendency and they 
should be such as to exclude other 
hypothesis but the one proposed to be 
proved. In other words there must be a 
chain of evidence so far complete as not 
to leave an> reasonable ground lor a con- 
clusion consistent with the innocence of 
the accused and it must be such as to show 
that within all human probability the act 
must have been done by the accused 
Case law discussed (Para 17) 
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Prasun Chandra Ghosh, for Appellant. 
S. N. Baneriee, D. L. R : Harsit Chandra 
Ghosh, for Respondent. 

N. C. TALUKDAR, J. This is a Re- 
ference under Section 374 of the Code of 
Crimmai Procedure, dated the 7th March, 
1967 from Sri D C. Chakraborti, Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge, 1st Court, Howrah 
for confirmation of the sentence of death 
passed by him on the accused-appellant 
Bhulakiram Koiri alias Bhiilai, who has 
been convicted under Section 302 read 
vith Section 34 of the Indian Penal Code, 
while the co-accused Probhuram Pashi 
alias Probhua was acquitted of the said 
charge, in Sessions Trial Case No 1 of 
January. 1967. The accused-appellant also 
has preferred an appeal against the said 
order of conviction and sentence. 

2. The prosecution case which brings 
to light the unfortunate case of a spited 
friend, can be put in a short compass The 
accused-appellant Bhulakriara and the 
deceased Musafir Singh were friends and 
co-employees under Messrs Guest, Keen, 
Williams Ltd at Shibpur, Hawrah, Musafir 
was rather extravagant in nature and 
used to touch his friends for loans Musa- 
fir had occasion to take loan from the ac- 
cused-appellant Bhulakiram but did not 
repay the same in spite of repeated 
demands Bhulakiram became sore and 
threatened to take action. He is said to 
have observed that though there was 
friendship, there would be a fight some 
day, _On the 22nd November, 1965, after 
the night-shift was over at the factory of 
Rfessrs, Guest, Keen, Williams Ltd , 
Bhulakiram took Musafir to the hotel of 
P. W. 9, Curmit Singh near the said 
factory and they had some snacks and also 
some wine, which they had brought along 
with themselves Thereafter they left the 
hotel premises and on the way ivere ioined 
by the co-accused Probhuram Pashi alias 
Probhua Together they proceeded to the 
betel and cigarette shop of P. W. 11, 
Ganga Prosad Gupta. The said shop is 
opposite to the gate of Guest, Keen, 
Williams Ltd After purchasing some 
betel and cigarettes they left. Near about 
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the said shop lived one Mantu Sarkar, the 
brother of P. W. 17, Jatmdra Chandra 
Sarkar and he also jomed the parW. Mantu 
Sarkar however, is still absconding They 
all went near the Dhobi ghat where 
Bhulaki and Mantu gave the fatal blows 
and Probhua assisted them. When Musa- 
fir was considered to be dead, the body 
was throvm into the Vml and the party 
thereafter left the place A natural com- 
motion followed from the finding of the 
body m the jhil on the following mormng. 
Ganga Prosad Gupta, P. W. 11, out of 
cunosity went to see the dead body and 
found the deceased to the companion of 
the above-mentioned Probhua and Bhiila- 
kiram whom he knew before and he re- 
ported about his knowled.ge to P. W 2, 
Narayan Shaw, who is his father-m-Iaw 
P. W 2, has a grocers' shop near about the 
place and he also in his turn, when he 
met Probhua near his shop on the 24th 
November 1965 at about noon time, ques- 
tioned him as to whether the latter knew 
about the said murder Probhua is alleg- 
ed to have made a confessional statement, 
whereby he implicated himself as w'eli as 
the co-accused Bhulakiram and Mantu, to 
the said Narayan Shaw and was taken to 
the place of a resident of the locality viz.' 
P. W. 22, Sudhangshu Ganguly, who is a 
Development Officer of the Life Insurance 
Corporation Calcutta and a Denuty Group- 
Commandant of the Howrah Home Guard, 
When taken to his place. Probhua repeated 
his confessional statement and thereafter 
the said Sudhangshu Ganguly tried to 
contact the O. C. of the Shibpur police 
station but failed and then contacted P. W. 
30, Bidhu Shusan Bhowunick. the Circle 
Inspector of Pohce, Howrah and took 
Probhua andNarvan Shaw to his quarters. 
After reporting to him as to what 
he had learnt. Sudhangshu Ganguly placed 
Probhua and Narayan Shaw in his charge. 
The Circle Inspector thereafter contacted 
the O. C. of Shibpur police station and S I. 
Nihar Ranian Chatterjee, (P. W 28), came 
to lus residence for investigation Probhua 
was arrested at the house of the Circle 
Inspector and it is said that he made cer- 
tain statements which were recorded by 
the said S I. Nihar Ranian Chatteriee, 
whereafter Probhua took the said officer 
to the house of the accused Bhulakiram at 
about 5-45 p. m on that day _ Neither 
Bhulakiram nor the members .of his fampy 
were found in his house and on some in- 
formation that the members of the family 
were contemplating departure by train 
from Howrah, the officer with the land- 
lord P. W. 5. Joy Narayan Singh as also 
the police party, proceeded to the Howrah 
r^way station and on searching the com- 
partments m the UP Amritasar Exoress, 
Bhulai’s parents P.W. 7 and P.W. 18 and 
also the other members of his familv could 
be found All of them were brought bac.k 
by the officer to the police station and 
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their statements were recoreded At 
about that time the police came to know 
that Bhulai had come back to his house 
and they proceeded to apprehend him 
there P W C Akhil Chandra Dey w-ho 
js another tenant in the said premises 
came and reported about Bhulai who iwas 
later on detained by the inmates of the 
house and brought to the police station. 
Bhulai made certain statements at the 
pohce station which P W 28 SI Nihar 
Ranjan Chatterjee recorded On making 
the said statements Bhulai led the oflicer 
to a pond m front of holding No 384/1 
Circular Road Shibpur Howrah Reach- 
ing there Bhulai is said to have pointed 
out a place which was full of water-hya- 
cinth and an underwear and a bundle 
containing Gamcha handkerchief and 
Khaki half-pant all slightly wet and 
containing blood-stains were brought out 
from the said place by the accused Bhulai 
in the presence of witnesses Bhulai there- 
after led the police-party to the house of 
Llantu Sarkar who was not found and is 
still absconding Certain articles viz two 
pieces of bandage-cloth with stains 
at places were seized therefrom PW 
17 Jitendra Chandra Sarkar who is the 
brother of the said absconding accused 
was present at the time of the said search 
Bhulai was produced before the Magis- 
trate on the following day viz. the ^th 
November 1063 and taken over to police 
custody for verification of statements On 
the 26th November 1065 Bhulai led the 
investigating officer and the police party 
to a pond in Gopal Chowdhury Lane and 
pomted out a place stating that he had 
thrown the dagger there and the dagger 
Ext 5 with some blood-like stains thereon 
was found and seized by the police there- 
from in presence of Witnesses There- 
alter there was an cnauiry under 
Section 307-A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure before SrL K R Banerjee 
Magistrate 1st Class HowTah who ulti- 
mately committed the two accused viz. 
the accused-appellant Bhulakiram on a 
charge under Section 302 of the Indian 
Penal Code and the co-accused Probhu- 
xam, who has since been acquitted on a 
charge under Section 302/114 of the 
Indian Penal Code In the court of Ses- 
sion the said charges were cancelled and 
a single charge under Section 302 read 
with Section 34 of the Indian Penal Code 
V as framed against both the accused The 
charge is inter alia as follows — 

That the said two accused persons along 
wnth one Phanindra Ch Sarkar alias 
JvIontU Sarkar on or about the day of 
22nd and 23rd November 1965 at Shali- 
mar B F Siding Jhil Police Station, 
Shibpur Howrah some time between 
11-30 pm of 22nd and 1 am. on 23ri in 
furtherance of common intention of thn n 
all did commit murder by intentionally 
or knowingly causing the death of Musa- 


fir Singh and thereby committed an 
oficnee punishable under Section 302 read 
with Section 34 of the Indian Penal Code 


3 Both the accused pleaded not guilty 
to the charges framed and the defence 
case mter aha was that the accused per- 
sons are not connected v/ith the crime 
and that they have been roped in falsely 
by interested persons Accused Bhulaki- 
ram took the plea that he did not know 
Musafir Singh as alleged or at all and 
further stated inter aha in course of his 
statement under Section 342 of the Code 
of Criminal Pt-ocedure In the court of 
Sessions that the Chappal Ext 1 that 
was found did not belong to him that 
he did not know co-accused Probhua 
that he never made any statement before 
P\V 28 Nihar Babu and that the re- 
covery of the articles in the case was not 
due to any such statement made by him as 
alleged or at all In the committing court 
he had stated in his examination under 
Section 342 Cr P C that he v as v/hoUv 
innocent that he received some Puja 
bonus on the 21st or 22nd dav of Novem- 
ber 1965 as an employee at the Guest 
Keen Williams Ltd and with that money 
he was getting ready to proceed to his 
native village along with his parents and 
others that he did not go in for work on 
that day and that he could not go to his 
native village because when he came to 
his residence after getting leave for tak- 
ing his luggages to the railway stalioA 
the police amved after arresting his 
parents at the station. 


4 The prosecution In this case has 
examined 32 witnesses besides proving 
several exhibits to prove the crime Thev 
form a motley crowd and can be classified 
into SIX groups The first group consists 
of the doctor viz. PW 1 Dr Sudhir 
Narayan Bose (Medical Officer attached to 
Howrah General Hospital) who held the 
post-mortem The next group consists of 
the photographer P W 29 Bejoy Kumar 
Mukherjee who has a photographic shop 
at 220 G T Road Shibpur Howrah The 
third croup consists of the search and 
seizure-witnesses viz PW 14 Sahabud- 
dm Molla P W 15 Atiar Rahaman P W 
17 Jitendra Chandra Sarkar P W 19 
Gouri Kanta Banerjee Group-Command- 
ant of Home Guard Shibpur and PW 24 
Manmatha Nath Dutta of 6/1 Ola Bibi- 
tala 1st Bye Lane Shibpur The fourth 
croup consists of PW 22 Sudhajigshu 
Ganguli who is the Deputy Group-^m- 
mandant of the Howrah Hopie Guards 
before v/hom the purported confession 
was made The fifth croup Is the circum- 
stantial evidence croup and consists of 
PW 2 Narayan Shaw PW 3 Govmd 
Ram PW 4 Lai Bhagaban Singh PW 5 
Jay Narayan Singh, P W 6 Akhd Chandra 
Dey PW 7 Sadal Koin PW 8 Bhola 
Goala PW 9 Gurnut Singh PW 16 
Binda Singh PW 11 Ganga Prosao 
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Bhafan Shaw, P.W. 
|3 _Probhu Dhubi and P.W. 18 Bachi 
Kom. The sixth and the last sroup is the 
investigatins group and consists 
“ 16 Benoy Bhusan Chakravarti, 

who IS the foot-print expert, attached to 
the Forensic Science Laboratory, Medical 
CoUege, Calcutta, P.W. 20. constable 
SaWendra Nath Dutta, P.W. 23 Sub- 
Inspector Khagendra Nath Banerjee, 
25, Head Constable Narendra 
Chandra Dey, P.W. 26, constable Basdeo 
Bi^ul, P W. 27 Sub-Inspector Sunil 
■^TOdra Guha and P.W. 28 Sub-Inspector 
fhhar Ran] an Chatter jee. the investigat- 
Mg officer who took up the investigation 
from P.W. 32 Sub-Inspector Hirendra 
Kumar _ Bose, P.W. 30 Bidhu Bhusan 
Bhowmik, the Circle Inspector (A) How- 
;^h and P.W. 32, Sub-Inspector Hirendra 
Kumar Bose who was the first investigat- 
ing officer in this case until he made over 
charge to P.W. 28 Nihar Ranjan Chatter- 
iee This completes the tally of the pro- 
■secution witnesses examined by the pro- 
secution to prove the crime and we will 
consider the said evidence in its proper 
context, in tlie light of the submissions 
made on behalf of the accused-appellant 
•as well as the State 
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well-estabhshed because the evidence on, 
record is sufficient to identify the body 
of Musafir and in any event, m view of 
the facts and circumstances of the case, 
even if the corpus delecti be held to have 
not been proved, that would not neces- 
sarily imply that the offence charged falls 
through and that the prosecution has 
failed to connect the accused-appeUant 
with the same Mr. Banerjee next con- 
tended that sufficient motive has been 
ascribed and proved m this case by a 
body of cogent evidence and there is no 
reason as to why the same should not be 
considered sufficient The next contention 
of Mr, Baneriee is that the evidence im- 
pugned by Mr Ghosh as madmissible is 
not really so and even if a part of it be 
deemed to be so, the order of comuction 
apd sentence is not affected thereby be- 
cause of the other body of evidence on 
record quite clear and cogent As regards 
the evidence by PW 16, the Footprint 
expert, the learned Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer submitted that it is quite rehafale 
and forms a material link in the chain 
of circumstances adduced by the prose- 
cution against the accused-appellant He 
contended in this context that if the 
chappal of the left foot, marked 'Y', can 


5. Mr. Prasun Chandra Ghosh, Advo- 
-cate, engaged by the State to appear on 
faehffif of the accused-appellant, made a 
•six-fold submission. He argued in the 
first intsance that the corpus delecti has 
not been proved in the present case and 
-as it is a factor going to the very root of 
the case, the entire prosecution has been 
■nullified thereby. His second contention 
is that there is no motive as to why this 
-dastardly crime would be committed and 
In a case, restmg entirely on drcumstan- 
iial evidence, the absence of any motive 
would be material. The next submission 
nf lilr. Ghosh is about the reception of 
inadmissible evidence which has -vitiated 


be held to have been established as be- 
longing to the accused-appellant, the opi- 
nion of the expert, based on a comparison 
of the same and the footprint-impressions 
marked 1 to 4, would be quite sufficient 
to connect the accused-appellant with the 
crime, Mr. Baneriee finally mentioned 
the chain of circumstances appearing from 
the evidence on record and submitted 
that it was such as to show that within 
all human probability the act must have 
been done by the accused and that the 
chain is so far complete as not to leave 
any reasonable ground for a conclusion 
consistent vvith the innocence of the 
accused 


the trial Mr Ghosh next contended 
about the relevancy and effect of the re- 
tracted extra -3 udicial confession, purr 
piorted to have been made by the accused- 
appellant Bhulakiram and also by the 
co-accused Probhua. The fifth contention 
of Mr. _ Ghosh is that the eiddence of the 
foot-print expert is clearly bad and can- 
not form the legal basis for a valid con- 
yictiom The sixth and last submission of 
Mr. Ghosh_ is that the present case 
■depends entirely on circumstantial evi- 
-dence and the chain of circumstance as 
estabhshed by the prosecution is not so 
far complete as not to leave any reason- 
able groimd for a conclusion therefrom, 
-consistent vdth the innocence of the 
accused 

6, Mr. Sambhu Nath Banerjee, Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, with Sri Harashit 
Chandra Ghosh, Advocate, appearing on 
behalf of the State, submitted in the first 
Instance that the corpus delecti has been 


7. We \vill now proceed to consider tne 
respective submissions as catalogued 
above, so ably made by the learned 
counsel appearing on behalf of both the 
sides, in the light of the evidence on 
record As regards the first point urged 
by Mr. Ghosh that the corpus delecti in 
this case has not been proved, he has 
referred to the evidence of P Ws 1 and 32 
along with Ext. 1. The same according to 
him does not prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the body was that of Musafir 
Smgh, the deceased The Chit which was 
supposed to have accompanied the cada- 
ver was missing and the evidence of 
PWs 4 and 10, who have identified the 
body as relations, is not dependable and 
not free from reasonable doubt because 
it is cunous that the said witnesses never 
even went to the hospital and their con- 
duct in this behalf is suspicious In this 
connection IMr. Ghosh has referred to the 
evidence of P.W, 32 who said that at 
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about the time when he wrote the Challan 
for sendin" the dead body to the tnofRue 
one Lai Bhaguan Singh and another 
Bmda Smgh came and identified the dead 
body as that of Musafir Singh In Ext i 
the person killed has been referred to as 
an unknovin person and the post-mortem 
report mentioned Unknown later on 
reported to be identified as Musafir Singh 
male 35 years Hindu ’ Mr Ghosh has 
contended that the Chit referred to in 
the evidence of PW 32 that what he 
learnt from Lai Bhagwan and Bmda 
Sini^ he had noted on a piece of paper 
and asked the constable to deliver that 
to the doctor is missing and therefore 
the evidence of identification before 
PW 32 IS doubtful As we have already 
mentioned the evidence of P Ws 4 and 10 
on this point is also not free from reason 
able doubt because of their strange con- 
duct from the beginning and also from 
the factum of their not having gone to 
the hospital in connection wath this 
dastardh outrage on a person tupposed 
to be near and dear to them Mr Ghosh 
while on this branch of his submission 
has contended that the best evidence on 
this point has not been produced and 
therefore the necessary presumption ad- 
verse to the prosecution under Section 114 
Illustration (g) of the Indian Evidence 
Act should have been drawn He has 
inter alia urged that the dead bodv 
should have been identified by someb^Y 
from Messrs Guest Keen. Williams Ltd 
by the chargeman or any co worker— but 
the same has not been done Neither has 
the dead body been iclonfified b\ any 
resident of the locality nor even by the 
wife of the deceased v ho strangely 
enough has not been even examm^ in 
this case on this material point It has 
appeared, as pointed out bv Mr Ghosh 
in the evidence of PW 4 Lai Bhagwan 
Singh that Musafir, since decea<ed had 
married 5 or G years before his murder 
and at the time of the said murder Jus 
KTdr or AYe aatew vi/iage in the dis- 
trict of Chapra Mr Ghosh has contended 
that in view of the nature of the belated 
and suspicious nature of identification of 
the cadaver t was expedient that the 
best and compelling evidence on this 
point should have been adduced by the 
prosecution ard I’ e failure to ao so has 
resulted in a failure of justice In reply 
Mr Banenee nas contended that there 
Is no reason as to why the evidence of 
PWs 4 and 10 on this point should be 
discarded merely because they bemg 
relations had not gone to the hospital or 
shown much interest in the beginmng 
This bod> of cogent and clear evidence 
should not be thrown overboard when 
nothing has appeared m their cross-exa- 
imnation to disbelieve their evidence Mr 
Banerjee has further urged that even if 
there was no body or trace of a body or 
any direct evidence as to the manner of 
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death of a \ictim the corpus delecti may- 
be proved by other circumstances He- 
has referred in this connection to the- 
case of Arun Kumar Banerjee v State 
AIR 1962 Cal 504 Mr Justice P B 
Mukharji and Mr Justice N K Sen held 
in that case at pp 507 and 505 that 
'we cannot accept the broad proposition 
urged for the appellants that there can 
be no conviction on a charge of murder 
on arcumstantial evidence In a 

recent decision of the English Courts m 
Beg V Onufrejezyk (1955) 1 QB 388 
Lord Goddard C J of England lays down 
the principle that in a trial for murder 
the fact of death can be proved by ar 
cumstantial evidence The learned 

Lord Chief Justice of England lays down 
the further pnnaplc that notwithstand 
mg that there is no body or trace of a 
body or any direct evidence as to the 
manner of death of a victim the corpus 
delecti may be proved by such circum- 
stances as render the commission of the 
crime certain and leave the jury with 
no degrees of reasonable doubt That In 
our view presents the corrLCt propo'ition 
and we respectfully agree with that 
statement of the law In a later decision 
of the Supreme Court m the case of 
Raghav Prapanna Tnpathi v State of 
Uttar Pradesh AIR 1063 SC 74 Their 
Lordships observed at page 88 as follows 

In King V Horn (1052) NZ LR 111 the 
headnote states the law as follows — 

•At the tnal of a person charged with 
murder the fact of death is provable by 
arcumstantial evidence notwithstanding 
that neither the body nor any trace of 
the body has been found and that the 
accused has made no confession of anv 
participation m the crime Before he can 
be convicted the fact of death should 
be proved bv such circumstances as ren- 
der the commission of the crime morally 
certain and leave no ground for reason- 
able doubt the arcumstantial evidence 
should be so cogent and compelbng a* 
to convince a jury that upon no rational 
hypothesis other than murder can the 
facts be accounted for This statement 
of the lavr was approved In (I9o5) 1 Q3 
388 at p 394 except aS to moral certainty 
and that statement of the law has receiv- 
ed app oval of the Supreme Court in AIR 
I960 SC 500 It was also said in (19o2) 
N2 LR 1)1 

’That *he jury viewing the evidence 
as a whole was entitled to regard the 
concurrence of so many separate factj 
and arcumstanLes themselves established 
beyond all doubt and all pointing to the- 
fact of death on or about July 13 1943 — 
as excluding any reasonable hypothe'is 
other than the death of the person alleg- 
ed to have been murdered and as having 
therefore suffinent probative force to- 
establish her death 
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We agree with the contention at Mr. 
isanerjee as a whole that the circum- 
stances as proved in the present case are 
such that the corpus delecti has been 
proved thereby and even if not so, the 
commission of the crime and the relative 
ohence charged can be established, if the 
“y'^J^stances on record, lead on to 
establish the crime, beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

^ As regards the second contention of 
Mr, Ghosh as to the purported absence of 
rnotiye in the present case leading on 
to the crime, we are afraid we are unable 
to agree with him. It is quite true as has 
been observed by Lord Porter in the case 
of Wah. Mohammad v. King. 53 Cal. W. N 
318 at page 321 = (AIR 1949 PC 103 at 
P 106). "Moreover though proof of motive 
IS not essential, it is a material considera- 
tion”. In this connection a reference may 
be made to the case of Atley v. State of 
Uttar Pradesh, AIR 1955 SC 807. At 
P; 810 of the said report, Mr Justice B P. 
Smha (as His Lordship then was) sitting 
■with Mr. Justice Vivian Bose and Mr. 
Justice Ayyar observed that "where there 
is clear proof of motive for the crime, 
that lends additional support to the find- 
ing of the court that the accused was 
guilty but the absence of clear proof of 
motive does not necessarily lead to the 
contrary conclusion. But the fact that the 
prosecution has failed to lead such evi- 
dence has this effect only, that the other 
evidence bearing on the guilt of the accus- 
ed has to be very closely examined”. In 
the case of Upendra Nath Ghosh v. Em- 
peror, AIR 1940 Cal 561 Mr. Justice 
Bartley and Mr. Justice Sen have held at 
P 563 that "m a case depending on cir- 
cumstantial evidence the question of 
motive is more important ana it was the 
duty of the learned Judge to emphasise 
this absence of motive, which was a cir- 
cumstance in favour of the accused”. In 
a more recent case viz , in the case of 
AIR 1962 Cal 504 Mr Justice P B. 
Mukharii and Mr Justice N K. Sen have 
held at p _ 509 that "motive certainly is 
of great importance where conclusion 
rests on circumstantial evidence But 
where the circumstances can lead but to 
one conclusion of guilt, the non-establish- 
ment of motive is not crucial’ . We agree 
%wth the principles laid down in the 
above-mentioned cases Moreover, in this 
case, it cannot be said that there is no 
rnonve A clearcut motive has been ascnb- 
® j . y prosecution. Thg^ motive ascrib- 
ed IS the tiff over the loan that was taken 
by the deceased Musafir Singh from the 
accused-appellant, Bhulaldram. The evi- 
dence on the record, however, establishes 
that the sum of Rs 101.64 p. was found 
on the dead body when it was recovered. 

It is in this context that Mr Ghosh has 
argued that it is strange that the said 
amount was not taken away b/ the assail- 
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ants, if the purported motive for the 
offence as ascribed by the piosecutwn, 
was true There is some force in the said 
argument But that by itself would not 
make the charge unsustainable and, there- 
fore, we will proceed to consider the- 
other points raised on behalf of the 
defence by Mr. Ghosh. 

9. Mr. Ghosh has urged in the next 
place that the trial has been vitiated by 
the reception of inadmissible evidence 
and m that connection he has mentioned 
three different classes of evidence, which 
have been received and adn,i.tted and 
accordmg to hrni, have formed the basis 
of the order of conviction and sentence 
ultimately passed^ The first group accord- 
mg to him IS the evidence let in under 
Section 27 of the Indian Ewdence Act, 
the second group consists of the post- 
mortem report which nas been adnutted 
into evidence and marked as Ext 1 , and 
the third one, pointed out by him. is the 
answer that was taken from the accused, 
by questions put to him by the Additional 
Sessions Judge, in his examination under 
Section 342 Cr. P, C. 

10. In connection with the first group, 
Mr Ghosh referred to the awdence of 
P Ws 5, 19 and 28 and also to the seizure- 
list, Ext 4(c) dated 24th November, 1965, 
and the evidence of P.Ws 14 15, 25 and 
28 and the search-hst Ext 4(d) dated the 
26th November, 1965 Mr Ghosh has urg- 
ed that the reception of the said body of 
evidence and the reliance thereupon by 
the Additional Sessions Judge, have viti- 
ated the order of conviction and sentence 
and prei'udiced the accused-appellant 
materially in a case under Sec 302/34 
I P.C. The statement made by P W 5, 
Joy Narayan Singh in his evidence that 
"Bhulai brought out a blood-stained cloth 
from the water He brought a Genji, a 
Lungi and a Gamcha So far as I remem- 
ber, there was an underwear as well” is 
not admissible under Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act Ext 4(c) however 
does not refer to the seizure of any Genu 
or Lungi as deposed to by P.W 5^ 
P.W. 19, Gouri Kanta Beneriee, statea 
that "the arrested person pointed out a 
place in the tank and said 

“ 3T5S 535% ” 

It was thrown away there, it is there”. 
This is also not admissible under Sec 27 
of the Indian Evidence Act P W 28, 
Nihar Ranian Chatterjee's evidence that 
the accused "pointed out a place and stat- 
ed that he had thrmvn a dagger at that 
place” is also inadmissible. His further 
evidence as recorded that "at a place 
ivith waist-deep water Bnulai stated to 
have put a dagger there Havildar 

began to search and he lifted a folded 
dagger with black handle”, is also not 
admissible Besides these, the remarks 
column of Ext 4(c) runs as follows: 
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^ articles 1 to 5 are recovered according to 
the Confession and direction of the accus- 
ed Bhulakirapi Koin and in presence of 
the witnesses and the accusi.d Bhulahi 
This IS also not admissiole in law 
P \V 25 Head Constable Narendra 
Chandra Dev s statement also that 
Bhulai pointed a place and stated to 
have thrown a dagger at that place My 
feet touched some thing I raistd it and 
found a dagger Bhuiai said that 

that was the dagger is similarly bad 
The remarks column in Ext 4{d) also 
refers to the recovery from Ine tank as 
shown by the aforesaid two accused and 
also according to the confessional state- 
ments of the said arrested uccu-ed per- 
sons Probhuram Pashi and Bhulai alias 
Bhulakiram Koin This is also bad and 
not admissible The second group accord- 
ing to Mr Ghosh consists o* the post- 
mortem report (Ext 1) Mr Ghosh has 
urged that it is grossly inadmissible and 
has referred to some cases in ‘•upport of 
his Contention. Mr Ghosh has referred to 
the case of Empress v Jadav Das (19(10) 
4 CaL WN 129 wherein Mr Justice 
Pnnsep and Mr Justice Hill observed at 
pp 143 and 144 that a post mortem 
report is not admissible as evidence 
except to contradict the ofllcer who made 
It It may however be u-ed bv that offi- 
cer when under examination for the 
purpose of refre.hmg his memory Mr 
Ghosh referred also to the Case of Ram 
Sarup Rai v Emperor (1902) o Cat W N 
98 wherein Mr Justice Ghosh sittuig 
with Mr Justice Taylor have observ^ at 
P 101 that ‘ The post-mortem report 
could not be used as evidence at the 
Sessions trial except by way ot refresh- 
ing the memory of the perion who made 
it or to contradict him The Division 
Bench of the Madras H «' Court held 
the same view m the case of In Ke Bang- 
appa Goundan ILK 59 Mad 349= (AJR 
1936 Mad 426) and relied on the decision 
of the Calcutta High Court n the case of 
(1900) ILR 27 Cal 295=4 Cal WN 129 
Mr Justice Cornish and Mr Justice K S 
Menon held at page 351 that But a post- 
mortem report proves rothing It is not 
even evidence and can only be used by 
the witnesses who conducted the post- 
mortem enquiry as an aid to memory 
These propositions have alreadv been 
stated m (1900) 4 Cal WN 129’ A 
recent deasion of the Bombay High 
<2ourt however held the other view In 
the case of Lol u Basappa Puiaxi v State 
AIR 1960 Bom 461 Mr Justice Shah and 
Mr Justice Patel held at p 46_ that 'The 
notes of post-mortem examination are 
but a contemporaneous record made by 
the medical officer who performed the 
post-mortem examination on a dead body 
for forming his opmion as lo the cause of 
death If instead of orally deposing before 
the court about the individual observa- 


tions made by him, the medical officer 
states that the notes maintained correctly 
set out his observations and the notes are 
then tendered in evidence no fault can 
be found vvnth the admission of those no*es 
on the record We may hasten to observe 
that the notes of the post-mortem exami- 
nation are of course not intended to be 
mechanically admitted on the record of 
the case It may hov ever be observed 
that for the purpose of determining the 
point at issue m this cas’ a dtcis on on 
the said point is not necessary There has 
in fact been no prejudice ciussa to the 
accused-appellant by the admission of the 
post-mortem report in evidence as Ext 1 
The third group referred to by Mr 
Ghosh m this connection, consists of ques 
tions Nos 10 to 13 put to the accused- 
appeljant by the Additional Sessions 
Judge Howrah in his examination under 
Section 342 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure Question No 10 's as follows 
Witness No 22 Sudhangshu Ganguli, 
said that on 24th November 19C5 the 
accused Prabhua told that Bhulai and 
another Bengali killed Musafir Sudhang- 
shu Babu said before the Magistrate that 
Prabhua had helped \ ou Question No 11 
is as follows Witness No 28 Daroga 
Nthar Babu said that >ou cave a state- 
ment before him and afterwards you led 
him near a tank opposite to 314/1 Circu 
lar Road and there you showed him a 
place wherefrom these articles with blood- 
stains (Exts XVI XVH XVfll NX) were 
recovered Do you want to say anything 
regardmg this'’ Question No 12 is as 
follows Witness No 19 Goun Kanta 
Banerjee said that on going near the 
lank you said I have thrown the-e and 
those are the things Do 'you want to say 
anything about the evidence of Goun 
Babu"’ and Question No 13 is in these 
terms ‘Witness No 2B Daroga Babu said 
that on 26th November 1965 you led 
Daroga Babu and others near the pond 
at Gopal Chowdhury Lane Shibpore 
and told them that the dagger was throvm 
there Do you want to say anything re- 
garding this evidence’ We hold in any 
event that question No 10 as referred to 
above and put to the accused is clearly 
bad and prejudicial It is not a question 
which IS sustainable in law and is based 
upon the same misconception of admissi- 
bility of evidence as referred to above 
We are satisfied that Mr Ghoshs conten- 
tion in this behalf is correct ana that the 
deviations complained of are bad in law 
and have prejudiced V’e accused- 
appellant 

11 The next branch of Mr Ghoshs 
submission is about the relevancy and 
admissibility of the extra-judicial con- 
fession by the accused-appellant as al e 
by the co-accused Probhua So far as the 
extra-judicial confession by the accused- 
appellant Is concerned, Mr Ghosh has 
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referred to Ext. 2, the im'ury report 
•of Bhulakiram, wherein the doctor has 
mentioned as follows; 

"He says that when he was stabbing 
Musanr with a dagger of about 13” length 
by his left hand (as he is a lefthander) on 
22nd November, 1965 and about 11-30 
pm the sharp end of the dagger acci- 
dentally cut his own skin of right arm 
lust in front of the elbow lomt.” 

end contends that it is grossly inadmissi- 
ble. The evidence of P.Ws 1 and 28 dis- 
closes that it has been made in the pre- 
sence of the pohce officers and that the 
accused was brought by the po’’ce offi- 
cers. In this connection it turther appeal >- 
that the said statement as made on the 
25th November, 1965 is not voluntary. 
The order-sheet of the committing Magis- 
trate’s court would show that neither on 
fte 26th November, 1965 nor on the 27th 
November, 1965, there was any prayer 
Piade on behalf of the prosecution for 
recordmg such a confession If in fact 
such a confession had seen the light of 
the day so far back as on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1965, it is passing strange that the 
Pohce would keep silent and sit on the 
fence over the same. This curious silence 
and the absence of any such prayer on 
these two material dates, therefore, rule 
nut the authenticity of the statement 
purported to be a confession ana, in any 
avent, it affects the voluntariness thereof 
Tn this connection Mr. Ghosh has referred 
to the case of Aher Raia Khima v State 
of Saurashtra, AIR 1956 S C 217 wherein 
Mr Justice Vivian Bose (with Mr Justice 
Chandra Sekhar Aiyar) delivering the 
Piaionty iudgment observed at P 221 
that "Now the law is clear that a confes- 
-sion cannot be used against an accused 
person unless the court is satisfied that it 
was voluntary and at that stage whether 
ft is true or false does not anse. It is 
abhorrent to our notions of lustice and 
fair play and is also dangerous to allow 
a man to be convicted on the strength of 
a confession unless it is made voluntarily 
and unless he realises that anything he 
says may be used against him: and any 
attempt by a person in authority to bully 
a person into making a confession or any 
threat or coercion would at once invali- 
date it, if the fear was still opeiatmg on 
ms _mmd at the time he makes the con- 
fession” In the facts of the present case 
we are not satisfied that such fear was not 
present and that, in any event, rlie said 
statement was voluntary, as alleged. 
About the evidentiary value of such a 
retracted confession their Lordsmps have 
observed that "although in law it is open 
to the court to convict an accused on his 
•confession itself, though he has retracted 
it at a later stage, nevertheless the court 
would require some corroboration to the 
•confessional statement before convicting 
an accused person on such a statement 


and what amount of corroboration would 
be necessary in such a case would always 
be a question of fact to be determined in 
the light of the circumstances of each 
case” We hold that in vie*! of the evi- 
dence on record, such coiroboration is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

12, Mr Ghosh has further contended 
that the retracted extra-iudicial confes- 
sion of the co-accused Prabhua, so far as 
It relates to the present accused-appel- 
lant, is clearly bad He has referred in 
this connection to several cases In the 


case of Kashmira Singh v. State of Ma- 
dhya Pradesh, AIR 1952 S C 159 their 
Lordships have held at p 160 of the said 
iudgment that "it is evident that it is not 
evidence in the ordinary sense of the 
term because as the Privy Council say in 
Bhubom Sahu v King, 76 Ind App. 147 
at p 155= (AIR 1949 PC 257 at p 260) 
"it does not indeed come within the 
defimtion of 'evidence’ contained m S 3, 
Evidence Act It is not required to be 
given on oath, nor m the presence of the 
accused, and it cannot be tested by cross- 
examination’. Their Lordships also point- 
ed out that it is 'obviously evidence of a 

very weak type It is a much 

weaker type of evidence than the evi- 
dence of an approver, which is not sub- 
ject to any of those infirmities” 

They stated in addition that such a con- 
fession cannot be made the foundation of 
a conviction and can only be used in 


'support of other evidence’ their Lord- 
ships ultimately held that 'In our opinion, 
the matter was put succinctly by Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins m Emperor v Laht 
Mohan Chukerburty, (1911) ILR 38 Cal. 
559 at p. 589i=(12 Cri L'J 2) wherein 
he said that such a confession can only 
be used to 'lend assurance to other evi- 
dence against a co-accused’. The above- 
mentioned case was considered in a 'ater 
decision by the Supreme Court in the 
case of 1 Haricharan Kurmi. 2 Jogia 
Haiam v. State of Bihar, AIR 1964 SC 
1184 at p 1188 Chief Justice Gaiendra- 
gadkar observed that "This question was 
considered on several occasions bv Judu 
cial decisions and it has been consistently 
held that a confession cannot be treated 
as evidence which is substantive evidence 

against a co-accused person 

As was observed by Sir Lawrence Jen- 
kins in (1911) ILR 38 Cal 559 atp 589 = 
(12 Cri L J 2) a confession can only be 
used to 'lend assurance to other ewdence 
against a co-accused’.” Mr. Ghosh next 
cited the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee m 76 Ind App 147 = (AIR 1949 
PC 257). At p 155 (of Ind App) 
= (at p 260 of AIR) their Lord- 
ships of the Judicial Committee obse^ed 
that "a confession of a co-accused is obvi- 
ously evidence of a very weak tvpe. it 
does not come within the defi-ution of 
"evidence” contained in Section o, evi- 
dence Act It IS a much weaker 
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tvpe of cMdence than the e\ndence of an 
aoorover” In a Calcutta ease viz 
State V Mamndra ^alh Das AIR 
1960 Cal 183 Mr Justice Guha Ro\ and 
Mr Justice N K Sen have held that a 
self-exculpatory statement of the accused 
could not be treated as a confession and 
could be u^ed only as an admission as 
acamst the accused himscix and it could 
not be used as e^ndence a* *>11 aSauist 
the other accused After Rome Ihrouch 
the retracted extra-iudiaal confession of 
the co-accused Prohhua, v e find that it 
is \ery much a self-exculpatoiy one and 
not really a confession and cannot in 
any event be used in the manner as made 
in the Court of Session. We may ina- 
dentally observe that suvn statenents by 
the co-accused merely pinpoint the 
hazards faced by the oth^'r accused in a 
lolnt trial As v as nchtiv Pointed out by 
Lord Porter in the ca'c of 53 Cal \V N 
318= (AIR 1949 PC 1031 the difficulty 
in all cases where the two persons are 
accused of a crime and J/nere the evi- 
dence affainst one is inadmx-,sib'e airalnst 
the other is that, however carefully 
assessors or a iury are directed nd how- 
ever firmly a tudse mav steel his mind 
afiainst bems influenced acairst one by 
the evidence admissible oniv acains* thw 
other nevertheless the mind mav mad 
\ertently be affected bv the di.closures 
made by one of the accused ta the detn- 
ment of the other 

13 The next branch of Mr Ghoshs 
submission relates to foot-prmts and the 
nature and effect of the evidence of the 
expert thereupon. PW 16 Binav Bhu.an 
Chal'rabort^ is the expert on fcoi-pnnts 
attach'^d to the Forensic Science Labora- 
torv Medical Collece Calcutta On 16-C- 
19Gb he received araopRSt others one 
leather slipper of the left foot marked 
"Y by him and 4 specimen foo*-prints 
marked 1 to 4 The slipper is exhibi* 7 
and the^ specimen footprints ^re £zhibits 
VII to X. He stated that some compara- 
ble features could be deanhered from 
the slipper marl ed Y On comparison 
-imilanty In features was noticed be- 
tween the slipper marked with left 
fcxit sp<=‘cimcn footprint marked by him 
He was ultimatelv of the opinion that m 
all probabilities marks Y end '1 arc 
production of the one ard the same left 
foot Mr Ghosh has contended tha» the 
evidence of the footpnnt expert is not 
sufficient to conn*^ the accused-appellant 
with the crime. Upon an analysis of the 
said evidence v e aerce with Mr Ghosh 
It is passinR strange that an expert in h« 
ultimate opinion would depcna cr proba- 
bilities and not on firm convi-ticn in the 
absence v hereof the said evidence would 
become danRt-rously thin indeed and the 
court of law would not take that b> It-elf 
into consid^-ation for the purpose of 
fixing the guilt of the accused. T e expert 
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having reached the point of Ht(.rrogatloi 
or of probabilitv cannot oe r^ued upon 
for the purpose of a conv (.tior in a case 
imder Section 302 I PC It is oifficult fe- 
us to comprehend as to how the expen 
V as satisfied b> comparing the specimen 
footprint of the accused as talen marked 
1 with the slipper of left ftiot marked 
'Y It IS also difficult to understsnd as to 
how marks *Y and 1 being photograph 
ed m superimposed manner in his pre- 
sence and enlarged thereafter could be 
of any material help in conncc'ing the 
accused with the crime 

11 Apart from the nature of the evi- 
dence of the expert as discussed above 
the science of identification by footprint 
impression is still an imperfect £d<“nce 
and It IS inexpedient to place rcllanc** on. 
the result of such identification Several 
authorities on the subject have been refer 
red to before us apart from the case law 
cited on the point both by Mr Prasun 
Chandra Ghosh and Mr S Banerjee the 
learned D L R In support of kis co" 
lention Mr Ghosh has referred to the 
observations of Charles L OHara L 
James W Osterburg made in their book 
An Introduction to Cnmmalisties In 
the 4th printing (1660) of the said book 
the authors have observed at page 107 
that ‘it Is not alwavs a simple matker to 
identify the shoe of a suspect as bem 
unquestionably the shoe that made 
impression at the scene of the crime 'Ine 
large-scale manufacture of a few pf^ 
dominent brands of shoes gives the 
defence counsel grounds for ts abli-hirg 
a strong doubt concerning the uniQUC cor 
respondence between the cast of the In- 
Dre«sion and the defendants shoe In 
manv cases the sole of the cast is vilh 
out charactenstics except for the s^ape of 
the shoe The era of cheap shoes has Jro 
manv people to the habit of purchadrg 
new shoes rather than repainng old o^es 
3.V .TnfftTOng Jtn ihe jixitvnnbu: .bud down 
therein about the walking pa*tem 'I 
Ghosh has submitted that the mvtkod as 
adopted in the prc'ont ea-e upon the 
o -n admission of PW 16 has ro* con 
formed to the norms enloincd ii this be- 
half Mr Banenee has referreo to the 
boot on Footprints by G \V Gayer 
(1st Edn 1909) At page 6 *hc au‘ho' 
has observed that ' When tv o imorcssior^ 
are being compared with each o*hcf with 
the object of finding ou if both have 
been made by the «nme foot cn" thing 
must be clearly understood if the/ are 
impressions of the same foot thvV '’“‘j 
agree in all essential TO'n.s and ♦h**rc nu 
be no points of disagreement T^'c ci i 
cul»v In the present co^ is rega-ding th» 
tv o impressions as sought to bt. ca* 
bv the expert and there even the 
has only found some compi-ablc fea- 
tures ard not an ac-ccmcpt ir vll < -‘‘2' 
tial points Mr Gayer has further cb- 
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-served at page 12 of the said book that 
It IS useless to compare measurements of 
Jeet with measurements of impressions of 
feet left on the ground because the sole 
^ very liable to spread when pressure is 
brought on it ” We agree with the said 
-observation and hold that the said diffi- 
the present case also 
Mr. Banenee referred in the next place 
to the treatise on 'Modern Criminal In- 
vestigaUon' (5th Edn ) by Dr Harry 
Soderman and John J. O’ Connell The 
learned authors have observed that "from 
the view point of criminology, sole-prints 
are not as important as finger and pahn- 
prints, but occasionally they may have 
some measure of importance”. Thereafter 
the authors have discussed the classifica- 
tion for this purpose as devised by Wilder 
and Wentworth and by Dr Emil Jerlov 
of the Maternity Hospital of Halsingborg, 
Sweden As to the identificatio^of foot- 
prints it has been further observed in the 
said book at page 166 that "In order to 
get a true picture of the formation of the 
foot in different positions, it is necessary 
to take four different footprints, namely, 
in normal standing position, in walking, in 
a standing position with pressure on the 
outer portion of the foot, and in a stand- 
ing position with pressure exerted on the 
inner part of the foot” It ivould there- 
fore appear that the comparison as made 
in this case is defective and no fool-proof 
-opinion can be advanced on the basis of 
the same We may refer in this connec- 
tion to the well-known treatise on "Cri- 
jninal Investigation”, as adopted by J. 
•Collyer Adam (1924 Edn ) from the "Sys- 
tem der Kriminalistik” of Dr. Hans Gross 
The same is an authority on the subiect 
and has been referred to by G W Gayer 
.and also both by Dr Harry Soderman 
.and John J O’ Connell and by Charles 
E O’ Hara and James W. Ostciburg _As 
to the importance and use of footprints 
the learned author has observed at p 325 
•of the said book that "As a rule, footprints 
are but seldom found where they are 
wanted Moreover, when they exist, they 
.are rarely entire and complete, and for 
that reason are considered of no value 

On the other hand when well-pre- 

.served traces do exist, the essential thing 
is to be able to interpret them and to 
"know how to make good use of them On 
this science is dumb and has hardly even 
^approached the quesbon”. As to the repro- 
duction of footprints, he has further ob- 
served at page 363 that "We trust it is 
unnecessary at this stage to repeat that 
all important impressions must be repro- 
-duced One can hardly imagine an In- 
vestigating Officer so indifferent or so 
inexperienced as to experiment with the 
original footprint itself It is however a 
fact that such nersons exist, so that we 
cannot too strongly point out the danger 
-of damaging an impression’ . Unfortu- 
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nately, however^ the examination in this 
case of the foot impression suffers from 
the said defect and the method as adopted 
has been quite unsatisfactory and has 
resulted in a serious preiudice to the 
accused-appellant. 

15. In this connection reference has 
been made to several decisions on the 
pomt Mr. Ghosh has referred to the deci- 
sion in Bhikha Gober v. Emperor by Chief 
Justice Beaumont and Mr Justice Sen, 
AIR 1943 Bom 458 Ciuef Justice Beau- 
mont delivermg the ludgment held at 
P 460 that it IS not sufficient "that the 
footmarks tallied with the accused's 
shoes That may mean no more than that 
these marks were made by shoes of a 
size corresponding to the size of the ac- 
cused’s shoes That is not enough There 
may be a large number of shoes m the 
village of the size of the accused’s shoes 
The evidence must go further and show 
that the marks had some peculiarity which 
was found in the shoes of the accused, 
and would not be found in most other 
shoes” The next case cited is that of In 
re Paramban Mammadu, AIR 1951 Mad 
737 Mr Justice Horwill and Mr Justice 
Raiagopalan observed at p 740 that ’’The 
opinion of a footprint expert is not admis- 
sible as evidence . . 'The value of evi- 
dence with regard to footprints is obvi- 
ously very much less trustworthy than 
evidence with regard to fmgerprmts 
With regard to footprmts, on the other 
hand, it would seem from the evidence 
and from what we have been able to read 
from Dr. Hans Gross’s book on Criminal 
Investigation that one can only compare 
with the general shape of footprmts found 
with the shape of impressions taken from 
the feet of the person suspected" The 
next case cited by Mr Ghosh is that of 
Ganesh Gogol v. State, AIR 1955 Assam 
51 Chief Justice Sarjoo Prosad and Mr 
Justice Ram Labhya delivering the judg- 
ment observed at page 54 that "Section 
45, Evidence Act does not include foot- 
prints within its ambit as it does the fin- 
ger impressions Notwithstanding this 
omission, the evidence of footprints _ ex- 
pert has been admitted with the qualifica- 
tion that there should be other evidence 
to bring home the charge to the accused 
The rule on the point is that the opimon 
of the footprint expert would not by itself 
suffice to base conviction on and the rule 
has been applied to testimony of other 
experts including experts on fingerprints". 

A reference was also made to the decision 
by Mr Justice S C Misra and Mr Justice 
U N Sinha in the case of Basudeo Gir v. 
State, AIR 1959 Pat 534 Mr. Justice 
Misra referred to the various authorities 
and decisions on the point and observed 
at p 536 that "In my opinion, the_ word 
“science” which has been defined in the 
Universal Dictionary of Enghsh language, 
referred to by the learned Judge, as great 
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proficiency dextenty skill based on long 
experience and practice is sufficiently 
wde to include the evidence of an expert 
Mr Justice Sinha agreed ivith the said 
view and referred to the two previous 
decisions by the Patna High Court namely 
in the case of State v Kara Gope AIR 
1954 Pat 131 and in the case of Ramkaran 
riistn V State of Bihar 1958 Pal LR 246 
wherem the opinion of the expert was 
considered on merit without any re- 
ference to Section 45 of the Indian Evi- 
dence Act It Is quite true that m Sec- 
tion 45 of the Indian Evidence Act there 
IS no mention of footpnnt impression m 
specific terms As a matter of fact the 
words 'finger impression were added by 
Section 3 of the Indian Evidence Act 5 of 
1899 In this context it would be perti- 
nent to refer to the case of Queen Em- 
press V Fakir Md Sheikh, (1897) 1 Cal 
\VN 33 where Mr Jusbee Banern held at 
page 35 that though the comparison ol 
thumb-impression is allowable such com- 
parison must be made by the Court It- 
self and the opinion of the expert as to 
the similanty of such impression is not 
admusible under Section 45 of the Evi- 
dence Act It IS also pertinent to con- 
sider that in Ceylon Section 43 of the 
Indian Evidence Act has been amended to 
include the words palm-imoresston or 
foot impression after finger-impression ’ 
wherever they occur m this sectioa 
ITiercfore the state is not in a (lux so far 
as Cevlon is concerned However as has 
been held in AIR 1959 Pat 534 such evn- 
dcnce by an expert on footprint could 
come wnthin the ambit of the word 
science as used in Section 45 of the Evi- 
dence Act The utmost bounds of human 
thoughts are however ever expand- 
ing and the outer penpherv of science are 
extending everyday The expression 
science is accordingly acquiring a wider 
connotabon in the world today Idenlifl- 
eation of people b> smell or even by 
their teeth arc now m vogue and are con- 
sidered to come within the ambit of 
science Foremic Odontology or the 
science of identilving people by their 
teeth vvas recentlv relied upon for the 
detec'ion of crime In the High Court at 
Edinburgh The cloud hovever has been 
lilted and the point 'cttled in the case of 
Pntam Singh v State of Punfab deaded 
by Mr Justice Bhagv ati Mr Justice 
Venkatarami Avyar and Mr Jusbee 
Sinha reported li AIR 1950 SC 415 
^fr Jusbee Ehagwa'i v ho delivered the 
judgment observed at page 423 that 
The science o' identification of foot- 
prints is ro doubt a rudimentary «cience 
and rot much rehanc** can be placed on 
the result o' n.ch identification The 
track € ndenee howei e' can b" rcln^ 
upon as a circumstance which, alore with 
o*her circumHanccs would ooin* to th** 
Identity of the culml though by Itsdf 


It would not be enough to carry convic- 
tion m the minds of the Court 

1C We hold therefore that it is un 
safe to base a conviction on tht basis of the 
experts evidence alone regarding foot 
print or sole print As considered in the 
light of the observations made by the 
vanous authorities on the subject and in 
view of the pnnaples laid dow n in the 
different cases on the point the science 
of footprint or sole print or of track evi- 
dence appears to be still in an embryonl 
stage It mav have travelled beyond the 
stage of crude empiricism but has not yet 
reached the stage of an exact saence 


17 We shall now pass on the last sub- 
mission of Mr Ghosh with regard to cir- 
cumstantial evidence Mr Ghosh has 
submitted emphaticallv that this is pre- 
eminently a case which consists entirely of 
circumstantial evidence and that the chain 
of arcumstances as established by the 
prosecution is very thin and is not of such 
a character that it is wholly inconsistent 
with the innocence of the accused and is 
consistent with his guilt This is a mate- 
nal submission going to the very root of 
the case and if it succeeds is sufficient by 
Itself to warrant the acquittal of the ac' 
cused Therefore It will be pertinent to 
consider what exactly circumstantial 
evidence is Circumstantial evidence is 
the evidence of circumstances as oppos- 
ed to what is called 'direct evidence 
Cirucumstantial evidence is the evidence of 
the surrounding circumstances or the ac 
cumulated circumstances and if put to- 
gether it points to one direction, namely 
to the guilt of the person accused — thit 
IS circumstantial evidence Wills in his 
Pnnaples of Circumstantial Evidence 7lh 
Edibon at page 6 has observed that Cir 
cumstantial Evidence means the evidence 
afforded not by the direct testimony of an 
we-witness to the fact to be proyed bat 
J«iv*nnr AiajiT Ahiv* Atvn.* 
subsidiary facts which arc relied upon as 
inconsistent vnth any result other than 
the truth of the principal fact ’ It is quite 
true os was observed by Baron Parke in 
Towells case (J854) 2 C & K 309 tha' 
'Direct evidence of person who saw (he 
fact if that proof Is offer^ upon the tes- 
timony of men whose veracity you have 
no reason to doubt is the best proof bu*’ 
on the other hand It Ls cquallv tru^ with 
regard to arcumstanbal evidence that the 
arcumstanee may often be so clearly 
prwed so closely connected with it or 
1 one result in conclusion, that the 
mind may be as well convinced ns if it 
were proved by cy e-vitresses It will be 
perbnent in this context to consider fO”!** 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
the point as to what constitutes the P'^ 
per test of cireums*antial evidence In the 
of Hanumant Govird ^a’gudk3r v 
i>tate of Madhya Pradesh. AIR 1953 SC 
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343, Mr. Justice Mahaian (as His Lordship 
then was) delivering the judgment observ- 
ed at pp 345 and 346 that- 

"It is well to remember that in cases 
where the evidence is of a circumstantial 
nature, the circumstantances from which 
the conclusion of giult is to be drawn 
should in the first instance be fully esta- 
bhshed, and all the facts so established 
should be consistent only with the hypo- 
thesis of guilt of the accused. Again, 
the circumstance should be of a conclu- 
sive nature and tendency and they should 
be such as to exclude other hypothesis, 
but the one proposed to be proved In 
other words, there must be a chain of evi- 
dence so far complete as not to leave any 
reasonable ground for a conclusion consis- 
tent with the innocence of the accused and 
it must be such as to show that within all 
human probability the act must have been 
done by the accused”. In a subsequent 
case VIZ , of Govinda Reddy v State of 
Mysore, reported in AIR 1960, S C 29 the 
Supreme Court followed the previous de- 
cision in AIR 1952 S C 343 and approved 
of "the mode, of evaluating circumstantial 
evidence” as stated therein In the case 
of Anant Chaintaman Lagu, v. State of 
Bombay, AIR 1960 SC 500, Mr. Justice 
Hidayatullah (as His Lordship then was) 
obeserved at page 523 that "Circumstan- 
tial evidence in this context means a com- 
bination of facts creating a net-work 
through which there is no escape for the 
accused, because the facts taken as a whole 
do not admit of any mference but of his 
guilt”. In a later decision viz, of M G. 
Agrawal v State of Maharashtra, AIR 
1963 S C 200, Mr. Justice Gajendragad- 
kar (as His Lordship then was) observed 
at page 206 that "It is a well-established 
rule in criminal jurisprudence that cir- 
cumstantial evidence can be reasonably 
made the basis of an accused person’s 
conviction if it is of such a character that 
it IS wholly inconsistent with the inno- 
cence of the accused and is consistent 
only with his guilt. If the circumstances 
proved in the case are consistent either 
with the innocence of the accused or with 
his guilt, then the accused is entitled to 
the benefit of doubt” Mr Gosh has fur- 
ther referred to the case of AIR 1963 S C 
74. wherein Mr. Justice Kapur, holding 
the minority view with Mr. Justice 
Hidayatullah (as His Lordship then was) 
observed at page 81 that "any circum- 
stance which destroys the presumption of 
innocence, if properly established, can be 
taken into account to find out if the cir- 
cumstances lead to no other inference but 
of guilt Thus, what we have to see is 
whether, taking the totali^ of circumstan- 
ces which are held to have been proved 
against the appellants, it can be said that 
the case is established against the appel- 
lants. i e. the facts established are incon- 
sistent with the innocence of the appellants 
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and incapable of explanation on any hypo- 
thesis other than that of gmlt”. We may 
in this connection also refer to the obser- 
vation of Lord Coleridge, J. in Rex v. 
Dickman Newcastle Summer Assizes, 1910 
that "circumstantial evidence varies in- 
finitely in its strength in proportion to. 
the character, the variety, the cogency, the 
independence, one or another, of the cir- 
cumstances I think one might describe 
it as a network of facts cast around the 
accused man That network may be a 
mere gossamer thread as light and as un- 
substantial as the air itself It may vanish 
at a touch It may be that, strong as it is 
in part, it leaves great gaps and rents 
through which the accused is entitled to 
pass in safety”. 

18. In the hght of the abovementioned 
principles, we will now proceed to con- 
sider the respective chains The chain of 
circumstances as claimed to have been, 
estabhshed against the accused-appellant 
has been catalouged by Mr. Baneriee as 
follows- - 

(i) Bhulakiram and deceased Musafir 
Singh worked in the same factory and- 
were friends Musafir Singh took a loan 
of money from Bhulakiram and for non- 
payment of the same there was a quarrel 
about 15/20 days before the murder when 
Bhulakiram threatened to take some ac- 
tion some day by saying" 

(There was a friendship, buL 
there will be fight) 

(li) On the night of occurrence, i e , 
22nd November, 1965, accused Bhulakiram 
after the mght-shift took meals and 
drank wine with a companion in the hotel 
of Gurmit Singh (P. W. 9) near the factorr 
where he worked This companion had at 
least some facial similarities with deceas- 
ed Musafir Singh 

(ui) On the night of murder Bhulakiram 
returned to his house after the usual 
hours of closing of the gate, wearing a 
gamcha and a 'genji' with a chaddar worn 
round the head and with a bundle in left 
hand. When it was proved that he had 
worked in the night-shift which continued 
up to 10-30 pm , the things which he had 
on his person suggested that he had the 
necessity of changing the normal working 
dress for some reason in the meanwhile 
Bhulakiram was not inclined to give any 
explanation of this unusual dress at the 
tune of arrival in the house after the usual 
hours of closing of the gate of the house 

(iv) The manner in which he entered 
the house with his right hand bent and 
raised upwards was suspicious and the 
medical evidence suggested that he had 
received an accidental injuiy frorn a 
sharp cutting weapon 3/4 days before the 
25th November, 1965. 
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(\) On the monunS following the night 
-of murder a chappal was found near 
the Dhobi ghat and that was satisfactori- 
ly established to be of the left foot of ac- 
cused Bhulakiram 

(vil Shortly after the arrest of Probhua 
the co-accused who admitted his presence 
near the place of occurrence the whole 
familv of the accused Bhulakiram started 
for Howrah Railway Station for going 
home apprehendmg some trouble 

(viO When the family had left for 
HowTah as per previous arrangement 
there was no reasonable ground for 
Bhulakis making a stealthv visit to the 
house at about 8/9 p m. He also gave no 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct in 
attempting to escape 

(viii) Probhua who admitted his pre- 
sence at the place of occurrence led the 
police party to the house of the accused 
Bhulakiram 

(ix) Bhulakiram in course of his state- 
ment to P W 28 referred to a tank and 
led the police party there shortlv after 
his arrest and from a place pointed out 
hy him, certain blood-stained garments 
were found Though the origin of the 
blood-stains In most of the articles could 
not be detected on account of disintegra- 
tion the ongin of one was detected and 
1hat was human Bhulakiram offered no 
explanation about his conduct for he 
•denied to have made anv statement or to 
have pointed out any place 

(x) Bhulakiram led P W 28 S I Nihar 
■Chatterice to another tank m Gopal 
Chowdhury Lane on the 26th November, 
19C5 and pointing out a place stated that 
he had throwm the dagger there From 
the base of the porfion of the tank point- 
ed out, a dagger was recovered It had 
blood-stains though the origin could not 
be delected on account of disintegration 
and the accused Bhulakiram dunng exa- 
mination under Section 342. Criminal P C 
-cFlercd s sfAd siers’ ifr a cl cxm'joa- 
llon. 

19 Mr Ghosh on the other hand has 
submitted that the said arcumstanecs have 
mostly not been proved bv evidence which 
is admissible in law and the chain. In 
anv event far from being complete leaves 
dangerous gaps and many of the mate- 
rial links ate missing (After discussing 
the evidence his Ixirdship proceeded ) 

20 In this case if vie jettison the body 
of evidence already discussed and found 
to be inadmissible no convection can ^ 
upheld upon the residue t\’hat we are 
left with Is but a lot of su'piaon and only 
a scintilla of cvadence which in its turn 
is mildewed and moth-eaten we must re- 
member that ‘of things that do not exist 
and things that do rot appear the 
oning in a court of lav is the same It is 
po'linent In this context, to refer to the 
case of Emperor v Ar-af AU. 27 Cal 
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595 = (AIR 1933 Cal 426) wherein Chief 
Justice Rankin sitting with Mr Justice 
Pearasn and Mr Justice Guha observed 
at P S97 (of Cal WN) (at P 429 of AIR) 
that I repudiate altogether the doctrine 
that capital offences are tried as res In- 
tegra on the paper book Bui il there is 
no sufficient evidence to warrant a con- 
viction we have in my judgment the ob- 
ligation to say so In this case also we 
feel compelled to hold that far from any 
sufficient and legal evidence being on the 
record there is such a paucity of the same 
that It must enure to the benefit of the 
accused As has been observed by Dr 
P K Sen m his Treatise Penology Old 
and New (Tagore Law Lectures 1929) 
that Human life is too sacred to be lightly 
sacrificed at the alter of law Ue fully 
agree with the said observations and bold 
that the prosecution evidence in this case 
leaves such wide gaps and rents that ex- 
debito lustitiac the accused-appellant 
must be allowed to pass through the 
same with impunity 

21 Before we part with the case we 
are constrained to observe that the investi- 
gation as made in the case has been per- 
functory and the procedure adopted at 
the tnal has been m contravention of 
law As has already been observed above 
a body of evidence wholly irrelevant and 
grossly inadmissible has been let m to 
cloud the issue and burden the record It 
IS an ni-vvmd that blows no body any 
good and we find that the accused has 
been *erlouslv prejudiced thereby 

22 In the result we refuse to accept 
the Reference and allow the appeal The 
order of conviction and sentence is set 
aside and the accu.ed-appellant is acquitt- 
ed of the charge and wc direct that he be 
set at liberty forthwith 

23 AMARESII ROl J I fully agree 
with the reasons and conclusions stated 
m the judgment just delivered by my Lord 

21 I would only like to odd a few 
words about the procedure adopted In the 
court below There appears to be a degree 
of laxity on the part of the prosecution 
and of the trial Judge giving nse to the 
opp'^hension that requisite care to ensure 
fair trial was absent The snrch and the 
seizure-list marked exhibits in the case 
bear testimony to this lack of care sp"!!- 
mg out deliberate unfairness on the part 
of the prosecution in so far as those con- 
tained purported confessional statements 
of the accused person These are clearly 
inadmissible Neither the pro'ceutfon in 
the tnnl court nor the trial Judge had 
taken the care to weed out tho'^e inadmis- 
sible and prejudicial matters offered with 
the evidence in the court, to ensure a fair 
trial The same criticism holds good with 
regard to statera'*nts mirport'’d to have 
been admitted urder Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act 
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25. I am constrained to observe that the 
‘necessary care to bring the legal materials 
on record has not been taken in the case. 
'In contrast the great pams taken by the 
learned Advocate Mr. Prasun Chandra 
Ghosh for the accused-appellant for point- 
ing out those illegalities and fairness of 
•the learned Deputy Legal Remembrancer 
Mr. Sambhunath Baner 3 ee in that respect 
to place all materials before this court have 
helped us to a great extent We only hope 
that v/e may not have to come across 'the 
same laxity in future in other trials in this 
■State. 

Order accordingly. 
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(DELHI HIGH COURT) 

S. N. ANDLEY AND 
S. N. SHANKAR, JJ. 

The Union of India and others, Appel- 
Tants v. Khalil Kecherim, Respondent. 

L P. A No 59 of 1968, D/- 14-10-1968, 
-against Judgment of T, V. R Tatachan, 
J., D/- 26-8-1968 in CWP. No. 1300 of 
1967. 

(A) Customs Act (1962), Ss. 77, 79, 80 

nnd 2(22) — Tourist Baggage Rules (1958), 
€1, 3(1) — Term 'baggage’ as used in 
Ss. 77 and 80 is not confined merely to 
-bona fide baggage within mea n i n g of S, 79 
•or to personal effects as defined by Cl. 3 
-of Rules of 1958 and includes any article 
-contained in baggage even though it be 
in commercial quantities. AIR 1965 SC 
722, Ref. (Paras 7 to 11) 

(B) Customs Act (1962), Ss, 111 and 

SO — There is no import within meaning 
-of Customs Act in a case where goods are 
-entrusted imder S. 80 and are not carried 
by passenger beyond customs barrier- AIR 
1958 SC 341, Foil, (Para 12) 

(C) Customs Act (1962), S. 80 — It 
-may be matter of discretion •with proper 

' -officer to accept or not to accept for de- 
tention any article given to him under 
'S. 80, but once discretion has been exer- 
cised, it cannot be revoked subsequently. 

(Para 13) 

(D) Customs Act (1962), Ss. 80, 110, 
128, 130 and 131 — Constitution of India, 
Art. 22G — Detention of diamonds under 
"S. 80 — Subsequent seizure of diamonds 
-under S. 110 — Writ petition challeng- 
ing order of seizure — Held, contention 
'that provisions in the Act for appeal and 
revision against any action taken under 
■4he Act barred petition could not be 

accepted. W. P. No. 1300 of 1967, D/- 26- 
'8-1968 (Delhi), Affirmed. (Para 14) 

(E) Customs Act (1962). S. 2 (22) — 
'Goods’ — Definition is inclusive — It in- 
cludes "anv other kind of mo-s'eable pro- 
perty” — It means any item of moveable 
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property or any article may be "goods” 
and_ can therefore be a part of or contain- 
ed in "baggage”, which is included in the 
definition. (Para 7) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1968) Writ Petn. No 1924 of 1967, 

D/- 7-2-1968 (Mad ), In re, A. 
Shaukataly v Collector of Cus- 
toms, Madras 12 

(1965) AIR 1965 SC 722 (V 52) = 

1965 ( 1 ) Cn L J. 641, State of 
Maharashtra v. George 11 

(1958) AIR 1958 SC 341 (V 45) = 

1958 SCR 1102 , Central India 
Spinnmg & Weaving and Manu- 
facturing Co , Ltd. v. Mumcipal 
Committee, Wardha 12 

K h Arora, for Appellants, Ravinder 
Narain, for Respondent 

JUDGMENT: — This appeal has been 
filed against the ludgment and order 
dated August 26, 1968 of Tatachan, J. by 
which a writ petition filed by the respon- 
dent was allowed, the seizure of the 
diamonds belonging to the respondent was 
declared unwarranted and illegal, the 
order of seizure was quashed and the 
appellants were directed to return the 
packet containing diamonds to the res- 
pondent 

2 . The facts following led up to the 
filmg of the writ petition. On August 14, 
1967 the respondent arrived from over- 
seas by an Air France flight at Palam 
Airport, New Delhi Upon arrival at the 
airport, he requested the Customs Officer 
on duty to keep in customs custody a 
packet which was declared by him to 
contain four smaller packets containing 
diamonds of the value of approximately 
5 34 000 Thereupon the Customs Officer 
on duty issued a detention receipt stating 
that one packet containing four smaller 
packets said to contain diamonds of the 
value of 5 34,000 sealed with the passen- 
ger’s own seal and the customs seal over 
his signatures had been received It •was 
further stated on the face of this receipt 
by the Customs Officer "declared re- 
export allowed” and "declared — pending 
re-export out of India,” 

The respondent thereafter left for 
Bombay from where he returned on 
August 24, 1967 on which date he was to 
fly by an Air France flight leaving New 
Delhi at mght Before his departure, the 
respondent requested for return of the 
diamonds as he was leaving India but 
they were not delivered back or released. 
The respondent, therefore, did not leave 
by the Air France flight and approached 
the appellants again on the followmg day 
for delivery of the diamonds^ The dia- 
monds were not returned but in the even- 
ing the respondent’s statement was 
recorded On August 26, 1967 a Pancha- 
nama was prepared wherein it -^vas stat_e<k 
inter alia, "since the diamonds which 



were detained lor re-export on August 14 
J967 vide D B. No 1372/88 are liable for 
vonfiscation under the Customs Act 1962 
(No 52 of 1962) the diamonds are accord- 
ingly seized under Section 110 of the 
same Act A demand for return of the 
diamonds was made on August 30 1967 
and «mce it was not complied with the 
respondent filed Civil Writ No 1300 of 
1967 in this Court 

3 It is not disputed that the detention 
receipt aforesaid was issued to the res- 
pondent under Section 80 of the Customs 
Act 1962 after the respondent had made 
the declaration contemplated bv Sec 77 
of the said Act. These two sections appear 
in Chapter XI of this Act which contains 
special provisions regarding baggage 
goods imported or exported by post and 
stores and are m these terms — 

becUon 77 The owner of any bag- 
gage shall for the purpose of clearing it 
make a declaration of its contents to the 
proper officer 

Section 80 Where the baggage of a 
passenger contains any article which Is 
dutiable or the import of which is pro 
hibiled and in respect of which a true 
declaration has been made under Sec- 
tion 77 the proper officer may at the 
request of the passenger detain such 
article for the purpose of being returned 
to him on his leaving India 
Two other provisions of this Act which 
have a material bearing on this case are 
Section 110 (i) and Section ill (d) Sec- 
tion 110 (1) gives power to the proper of- 
ficer to seize any goods if he has reason 
to believe that they are liable to confisca- 
tion under this Act Section lU provides 
that certain goods brought from a place 
outside India shall be liable to confisca- 
tion and clau5e (dl provides for confisca- 
tion of any goods which are imported 
or attempted to be imported or are 
brought within the Indian cu'toms waters 
for the purpose of being imported con- 
trary to any prohibition imposed bv or 
under this Act or anv other law for the 
time being in force ” 


4 ^e contention of the appellants L 
that the diamonds in question were soiz 
td under Section 11011) because the> 
were imported or attempted to be im 
ported contrarv to the prohibition con 
tcmplated by clause (d) of Section 111 
The prohibition Is said to b^ contained In 
the Touru* Baggage Rules IDaS whirl 
were framed in exercise of powers con- 
ferred b, Section To of the Sea Custom; 
Act. 1878 ard v hich it is not disput^ 
are atrolicable in respect of the Cus’onu 
Act 1962 Clauji 3(1) of these rules pro- 
vidts that the per onal c'fec's impor'et 
bv a toudvt shall be allowed to be Its- 
po'-’cd tcTnpo'anl free of Import dutv 
pmvid'^ that thev arc for the per-ona' 
U'e of the tourist, are carried on th< 
person of or m the luggage aceompanvinj: 


the tounst that there is no reason to fear 
abuse and that these personal effects are 
exported by the tourist on his leaving 
India for a foreign destination The Ex- 
planation to this clause defines personal 
effects as meaning all clothing and other 
articles which a tourist may personally 
and reasonably require including inter 
alia personal jewellery but excluding all 
merchandise imported for commeinal 
purposes 

5 There is no doubt that the diamonds 
in question are in such quantities and 
are of such value that they cannot be 
described as personal lewellcrv vvhich 
is included m the term personal elTecls 
as defined bv this explanation and that 
being so they can be treated only as 
merchandise These diamonds must 
therefore be treated as goods import 
whereof or an attempt to import \vhich 
would mal'e them liable to confiscation 
under Clause (d) of Section 111 and liable 
to seizure under sub-section (1) of Sec- 
tion 110 of the said Act 

6 The main contention of the appel- 
lants IS that these diamonds are not bag- 
gage wnihm the mearung of Sections 77 
and 80 read with the Tourist Baggage 
Rules 1958 and therefore the detention 
receipt issued to the respondent under 
Section BO would be of no avail to protect 
him against the application of Sec. ]10(1) 
and Section 111(d) of the said Act 

7 The expression ’ baggage has not 
been defined by the said Act but U Is 
included in the definition of goods in 
sub-'ce (22) of Section 2 The definition 
of goods given in this act is an inclu- 
sive definition and apart from baggage 
It also includes any other kind of move- 
able PTOperlv One argument of the 
appellants is that since baggage is in- 
cluded m goods the latter cannot be 
included in the former This argument 
loses sight of the fact that 'any other 
kind of moveable property is also in- 
cluded in the definition of goods Anvi 
item of moveable property or anv article 
which may be goods can therefore be! 
a j)art of or contained in baggage 

8 In the said Act and the rules fram- 
ed thereunder a distinction has been made 
between baggage and boia fide bag 
gage Section 79 talks of bona fide bag- 
gage which IS exempt from customs duty 
and m respect of bona fide baggage the 
proper officer has been empowered to 
pass free of dutv any article which is in 
the baggage of a pa'^enger and which 
has been in his use fo- a prescribed mini- 
mum period or it is for his us*’ or is a 
bona fide gilt or souvenir 'ni'’'‘efoTe 
anv article in the baggage o' a passenger 
even though it may be goods wi'hin 
the meaning of the Act will be alio vcd 
to be imnor*td free of dutv if it is pa sfd 
under Section 79 of this Act I therefore 
do not find any force in the cortent on 
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that an article of moveable property 
which IS included in "goods” cannot be 
included in "baggage”. 

9. Baggage is synonymous with lug- 
gage. Webster gives the followmg mean- 
ing of baggage. 

"a group of travellmg bags, trunks, or 
both especially when packed and in 
transit, personal belongings of travellers 
either carried by hand or checked wnth a 
earner’ luggage” 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
gives the following meaning to baggage — . 

"The collection of property in packages 
that a traveller takes with him on a 
journey: luggage ” 

Therefore, the word "baggage” is a com- 
prehensive term which means the lug- 
gage of a passenger, accompanied or un- 
accompanied, and compnses of the 
trunks or bags and the personal belong- 
ings of the passenger contained therein 
and it must be in this comprehensive 
sense m which "baggage” has been used 
m Sections 77 and 80 of the Customs Act 
If "baggage” in Section 80 of this Act 
means only bona fide baggage as contem- 
plated by clause 3 of the Tourist Baggage 
Rules, 1958, there will hardly be any 
occasion for the application of Section 80 
of the Customs Act I am. therefore, of 
the opinion that "baggage” has to be 
given the larger and ordinary meanmg 

10, Section 80 talks of "any article” 
which is dutiable or the import of which 
is prohibited and the expression "any 
article” is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude an article which is not a part of 
bona fide baggage as contemplated by 
Section 79 or "personal effects” as speci- 
fied by clause 3 of the Tourist Baggage 
Rules It may be contained in the bag- 
gage of a passenger If the passenger 
declares such an article under Section 77, 
he may still import it if he is prep_ared 
to pay the duty and if its import is not 
prohibited If the passenger is not pre- 
pared to pay the duty and/or cannot pro- 
duce the requisite import licence, he will 
not be allowed to clear it for import In 
such a case, he may make a request to 
the proper officer to detain such article 
for the purpose of being returned to him 
on his leaving India. It does not matter 
if the article is in such quantities or is 
of such value that it is an article of 
merchandise and cannot be said to be 
comprised in bona fide baggage or per- 
sonal effects The only requirement of 
Section 80 is that such an article is con- 
tained in the baggage in the larger sense 
which includes the trunks and bags in 
which the luggage is contained By mak- 
ing the declaration under Section 77 and 
the request under Section 80, the passen- 
ger expresses his intention not to import 
such an article That being so, it cannot 
be said that such an article has been im- 
ported or attempted to be imported within 


the meaning of Clause (d) of Section 111 
or becomes liable to seizure under Sec- 
tion 110(11 of the Customs Act I am, 
therefore, of the view that the term ' bag- 
gage” as used in Ss 77 and 80 of this 
Act, is not confined merely to bona fide 
baggage within the meamng of Sec 79 
of the Act or to personal effects as definea 
by Clause 3 of the Tourist Baggage Rules, 
1958 and mcludes any article contained m 
the baggage even though it be m com- 
mercial quantities 

11. Reliance has been placed by tlie 
appellants on a decision of the Supreme 
Court m re State of Maharashtra v 
George, AIR 1965 SC 722 That was a 
case under the Foreign Exchange Regu- 
lation Act, 1947 The passenger was 
carrying gold bars concealed m a jacket 
which he wore He remained sitting in 
the plane which was on a flight from 
Zurich to Manila and which landed en 
route at Santa Cruz Airport in Bombay. 
The passenger was asked by the Customs 
authorities to come out of the plane and 
the gold was seized. The gold was not 
declared or entered m the manifest of 
the plane It was contended on behalf of 
the passenger that the gold was his per- 
sonal luggage and not cargo and, there- 
fore, it was not necessary to have it 
declared and entered m the manifest 
Such declaration was required by the 
second proviso to the notification issued 
on November 8, 1982 under Section 8(1) 
This notification gave general permission, 
inter aha, to the bringing of gold mto 
any port or place m India when the gold 
was on through transit to a place outside 
the territory of India but the second 
proviso required that such gold must be 
declared m the manifest for transit as 
'same bottom cargo’ or 'transhipment 
cargo’ This notification superseded an 
earlier notification dated August 25 1942 
which did not contain any provision like 
the second proviso to the notification 
dated November 8, 1962. It is relevant to 
mention that it was conceded on behalf 
of the State of Maharashtra 

"that if the exemption notification 
which applied to the present case was that 
contained in the notification of the Re- 
serve Bank dated August 25. 1948 the 
respondent had not committed any 
offence since (a) he was a through passen- 
ger from Geneva to Manila as shown by 
the ticket which he had and the manifest 
of the aircraft and besides (b) he had 
not even got down from the plane ” 

It was, therefore, by reason of the second 
proviso that it was held by the Supreme 
Court 

"that the proper construction of the 
term 'cargo' when it occurs in the noti- 
fication of the Reserve Bank is that it is 
used as contra-distmguished from per- 
sonal luggage m the law relating to the 
carnage of goods” 
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In the absence of n similar provlsjcm 
under the Customs Act or in the Tourist 
Bacgace Rules 19o8 I do not find it pos- 
sible to accept the contention of, the 
appellants that ' baccase u^ed in Sec- 
tion 80 of the Customs Act means only 
personal bacgace or bona fide baBBace 
under Section 79 or personal effects under 
Clause 3 of the Tourist Baccace Rules 
1 may only add that merchandise per ce 
is not excluded from the term personal 
efiects used in the explanation to 
Clause 3 of the Tounst BaBBaae Rules 
19o3 The exclusion is in respect of mer- 
chandise which is imported for commer- 
cial purposes 

12 The next Question therefore that 
arises is whether the diamonds in ques- 
tion % hlch were undoubtedly merchandise 
were imported for commercial purposes 
so as to attract the provisions of Sec- 
tions lU(d) and 110(1) of the Customs 
Act 1962 and the Tounst BaCgace Rules 
1953 Import has been defined in the Cus- 
toms Act as brinEinB into India from a 
place outside India and upon this defini- 
tion the contention of the appellants la 
that the moment the plane landed at 
Palam Airport there was an import of 
the duimonds into India which includes 
the temtonal waters of India I am not 
prepared to accept this contention because 
if this contention Is accepted any goods 
or articles which are contained in a plane 
which has landed In India or In a ship 
which has entered the tcrntonal waters 
of India would be liable to the payment 
of duty or to confiscation if the Import 
thereof Is prohibited eien thouch the 
Coods or articles ore not unloaded from 
the plane or the ship for beinc broucht 
Into India I find support for this conclu- 
sion upon the aecision of the Supreme 
Court in re* Central India Splnniniz and 
\\ea\ine and Manufactunne Co Ltd v 
Municipal Committee Wardha AIR 1958 
SC 341 where It has been held that H 
coods are not unloaded from the earner 
they would not be said to have been Im- 
ported into the munJapalit^ ivithin the 
mcamnc of Section 66(1) (ol which pro- 
vided for a terminal tax on coods or ani- 
mals imported into the limits of the munl- 
apalitv The Supreme Court has further 
held that— 

import is not merely the brincing Into 
but eomPnses somethlna more i e in- 
corporatinc and mixing up of the coods 
imported with the mass of the property 
In the local area. 

Unless therefore the coods are broucht 
into the countrv for the purpose of use 
cnioyment consumption, sale or distnbu- 
tion so that they arc incorporated in and 
rruxed uP with the mass of the property 
In the coun'ry the\ cannot be said to 
have been imported or b-oucht into (he 
cour*’x That this Is the meaning to be 
attached to the word * mport as used In 
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the Customs Act is also clear from the 
explanation to clause (3) of the Tounst 
Baccace Rules which excludes only such 
merchandise from the term personal 
effects as is imported for commercial 
purposes The object of Section 80 is to 
exclude any article from the purview of 
S^ttons 110 and 111 if a declaration is 
made under Section 77 and the article is 
entrusted to the proper otUcer If the 
article is so entrusted there are no com 
mercial purposes which can be achieved 
In my view therefore there is no import 
withm the meaning of the Customs Act 
in a case where the goods are entrusted 
under Section 80 and are not carried by 
the passenger beyond the customs barner 
Reliance has been placed by the appel- 
lants upon an unreported decision of a 
learned Single Judge of the Madras High 
Court which was delivered on 7-2-1968 
in Wnt Petn. No 1924 of 1967 (Mad) In 
re A Shaukataly v Collector of Customs 
Madras In that case no declaration was 
made under Section 77 by the passenger 
In fact it appears from the judgment 
that the passenger did not ask that the 
bnef-case containing precious stones 
should be bended It further appears that 
the pas-enger came out with a request 
for bonding only after the cloth bags con- 
taining the precious stones had been cut 
and the precious stones had been dis- 
covered On the facts therefore there 
was a clear intention on the part of the 
passenger to Import or to make an attempt 
to import precious stones The learned 
Judge distinguished the Supreme Court 
deasion m the case of the Central India 
Spinnmg and Weaving and Manufactur 
ing Co Ltd AIR 1958 SC 341 on the 
ground that the Muniapalities Act did 
not contain the definition of the wo'd 
import With respect I diflcr from the 
view expressed because it is apparent 
from the fudgment of the Supreme Court 
that Section 66(1) (o) of the said Act 
talks of Import into or export from the 
limits of the Municipality 
13 The next argument on behalf of 
the appellants is that it is the discretion 
of the proper officer whether or not to 
accept for detention any article which is 
given to him under Section 80 of the 
Customs Act and therefore even If the 
discretion has been exerosed It can be 
revoked subsequently It may be that It 
Is a matter of discretion with the pmpcf 
officer to accept or not to accept but once 
the discretion has been exercised it cart 
be revoked subsequently It may be that 
*3 a matter of discretion wdih the pro- 
per officer to accept or not to accept but 
<mce the discretion has bew exerted, 
the proper officer is under a statutory 
obligation to return the article to the 
poss^jger on his leaving India and there 
is no question of his being entitled to 
rcyxifce the discretion subsequently 
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14. The last argument which was 
addressed by the appellants was that the 
Customs Act contains provisions for 
appeal and revision against any action 
that may be taken under the Act and. 
therefore, this Court should not mterfere 
in _ the exercise of its powers under 
Article 226 of the Constitution. Such an 
argument was addressed before the learn- 
ed Single Judge also and was repelled. 
The learned Single Judge exercised his 
discretion by entertaining the petition 
under Article 226 of the Constitution. In 
rny view, 'the learned Single Judge was 
right in exercising his discretion in the 
circumstances of this case 

15. I, therefore, dismiss the appeal 
with costs. Counsel’s fee is assessed at 
Es. 250/-. 

16. S. N. SHANKAR, J.: I agree. 

Appeal dismissed 
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(GOA, DAMAN AND DIU J. C’S COURT) 
V. S. JETLEY, J. C 

Assistant Collector of Customs and 
Central Excise, Goa, Applicant v Uttam 
Bala Revankar, Respondent 

Criminal Revn. Appln. No. 23 of 1968, 
D/- 19-6-1969. 

(A) Criminal P, C. (1898), Sections 1 
and 5(2) — Code came into force in Goa 
on 1-11-1963 and Portugese Criminal P, C. 
stood repealed by virtue of Sections 3 
and 4 of Goa, Daman, Diu (Laws) Regula- 
tion 1962 — Offence punishable under 
Rule 126-F Defence of India Rides, 1962 
committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 — Offence 
is triable in accordance with Crimmal 
P. C. and not Portugese Criminal P. C. 
■ — Order dated 6-11-1963 passed by 
Lt. Governor providing to the contrary 
is ultra vires under Goa, Daman and Diu 
(Administration) Removal of Difficulties 
Order, 1962 — Nor can the 1962 Order 
be saved imder Section 4 of the 1962 
Regulation or under Section 10 (1) of the 
(Administration) Act, 1962 — Goa, Daman 
and Diu (Administration) Ordinance 
(1982), Section 8 — Goa, Daman and 
Diu_ (Administration) Removal of Diffi- 
culties Order (1962) — (Goa, Daman and 
Diu (Administration) Act (1962), Sec- 
tions 11 (2) and 10 (2) ) — (Goa, Daman, 
Dm (Laws) Regulation (1962), Sections 3, 
4 and 7). 

RTiere an offence punishable under 
Rule 126-P, Defence of India Rules was 
committed in Goa on 25-6-1963 ie. prior 
to the coming into force of Indian Cri- 
minal P. C in Goa on 1-11-1963, and the 
prosecution for the offence was started 
in Goa in 1966 
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Held, that the offence should be tried 
and otherwise dealt with according to 
the provisions of the Indian Criminal 
P. C. and not the Portuguese Criminal 
P C. which stood repealed with effect 
from 1-11-1963 by virtue of Section 4 

(1) of the Goa, Daman, Dm (Law^s) Regu- 

lation The effect of Section 4 (2) of the 
Regulation was that action taken under 
Portuguese Criminal P. C was saved 
notwithstanding its repeal (Para 4) 

The order dated 6-11-1963 passed by 
the Lt. Governor proiddmg that all Cri- 
minal Proceedings m relation to offences 
committed prior to date of coming into 
force of Criminal P. C. shall be tried 
according to Portuguese Law in force 
could have no effect as the said order 
was not mtra vires the provisions of Goa, 
Daman and Diu (Administration) Re- 
moval of Difficulties Order, 1962 under 
which he purported to act There is no 
clause in the 1960 order enabling the 
Central Government to remove any 
difficulty which arises m giving effect 
to the provisions of the ordmance or in 
connection with the administration of 
this territory. The source of the order 
dated 6th November, 1963, was the 1962 
Order, which was r datable to Section IL 

(2) of the Goa, Daman and Diu (Adminis- 

tration) Act 1962 Nor could the Order 
dated 6-11-1963 be saved by Section 4 
of the 1962 Regulation (Para 4) 

The Order dated 6-11-1963 was not 
relatable to Section 10 (2) Goa, Daman 
and Dm (Administration) Act (1962) and 
as such could not be saved under it 

(Para 4) 

The law is weU settled that no person 
has a vested right m any course of pro- 
cedure. The Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedure is procedural law and the 
directive, in sweeping terms, in the 
order dated 6th November, 1963 appears 
to disregard this principle It also in- 
cludes within its sweep offences under 
the law other than the Acts specified 
in the Schedule appended to the 1962 
Regulation and, for this, there is no 
legislative sanction The Defence of 
India Act, 1962, is not one of the sta- 
tutes specified m the Schedule appended 
to the 1962 Regulation In view of Sec- 
tion 7 of the 1962 Regulation the appli- 
cation of the Indian Code of_ CrimiiMl 
Procedure was barred in relation to the 
offences under the Acts specified in the 
Schedule appended to the 1962 Regma- 
tion before 1st November, 1963, but 
thereafter this bar was lifted (Para 4) 

(B) Defence of India Rules, (1962), 
Rule 12G-P (4) — Rule was added bv 
Defence of India (Seventh Amendment) 
Rules, 1963 on 24-6-1963 — Offence under 
Rule 126-P committed in Goa on 2o-6- 
1953 — Offence is triable summarily bv 
a Magistrate in accordance with proce- 
dure prescribed in Chapter 22, Crimmat 
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V C (1893) and not by the Portugese 
1’ C b> \irtue of Kule I2C P f^J 
uith Section 43 Defence of India Act 
— Object of this Rule is speedy trnl in 
a fumman of offences rclilinR to 

contr-iscntion for which penalties are 
ptOMded m Rule 12C P — (Defence of 
Indn Act (19C2) Section 43) (Para 4) 
(O Defence of India Act (I9G21 Sec- 
tions I and 3 — Act enacted by Pnrlia- 
tnent on 12 12 19G2 and the Defence of 
Indn Pules 1962 framed under Section 3 
extend to the whole of India lodudin:; 
the territory of Goi Daman and Diu 
which became part of India with cficcl 
from 20-12-1951 by sirfoc of Seci/oa 2 
Constitution (Twelfth Amendment) Act 
19C2 — No express extension of the Act 
and the Rules to those territories seas 
necessary ns in the ease of pie libera 
tion laws in force (Para 5) 

(D) Defence of India Rules (1962) 
Rules 12C-P md I2S-J — Pondt-n-s of 
appeal before Administrator under 
Rule 12C-J Ins Ho bearing on silidilv of 
prosecution for offence under Rale 120 P 

(Para S) 

(E) Defence of India Act (IOCS) Sec- 

tion 1 (3 ) — • Prosecution under R 12C P 
Defence of India Rules 1352 started m 
19C2 13 not in nnv way aJTectcd by ex- 
piry of Act due to rcsocation of procla- 
mstion of cincn;cncy on 10-1-19C8 under 
Article 352 (2) (a) of Constitution in 
Mcw of Section 1 (3) (Para S) 

Cases Referred Chronolocieal Paras 
(IDfC) AIR 19C6 SC 334 (V 53)- 

(lOtjO) 1 SCR 120 Lekhraj v 
Dy Custodian Boirbay 4 

(lOoP) AIR 10a3 SC 232 (V 45) - 
IDaS SC 10j2 Balakotaiah y 
Union of India 4 

(injS) AIR 193C SC 915 (V 45) « 

1055 Cn hJ 1423 Anant Gopal 
Sheo'cy y State of Bombay 4 

S Tamba Govt Pleader fo' ApplI 
can* Soh Sorabji lor R'‘«pond'‘nl 
ORDER — This re n ion application 
undi^r Section 433 of the Code of Cnnu- 
ml Procedure is directed onairst the 
decision cutn by the leam-d Sesjons 
Jodee Panjum, dated 22nd January !9CS 
y *'frcbv he rejected the application in 
rcii ion filed by the respondcrl Ultam 
Bala Peyankar 

2 Th* nate'iil fids leading to th** 
TCM on application in this Coud are that 
on 20 h April I^r*: a compiain y n- 
by the A_s istnt CoReclo- of Cus'om. and 
Cen’ral uxcu. Goa i 2 _ns ri pon- 
dent fo” corfiycr ion o' ru’" ISfF and 
soi>-e oUio' ’tiles of the Defen'-e of India 
Rules. 1^52 The «ub tance of t** s con'- 
plairt was IhJt on 2alh June 1563 at 
about 0 a m. on the ba.is of secret infor- 
mation rencyed. the residence of the res- 
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pondent yyas raided at Marcao and dunng 
Its search 72 bars of cold bullion weighing 
58 767 80 crams valued at about Ri 
314 878 were found concealed Th'' aid 
bars were seized and nfter necessary fonr- 
alitics the respondent was prosecuted The 
respondent chalknced the lecality of this 
pro<ecution on the following grounds 
(!) that the Defence of India Rules are not 
validity applied to the temtorv of Got 
Daman and Dm and as such no action can 
be taken thereunder (2) assuming they 
are validly applied the respondent 
is exempted from prosecution because of 
having subscribed to the Gold Bond 
^heme notified by the Government of 
India on 19th October 19G5 (3) that the 
respondent has preferred an appeal before 
the Administrator appointed under Rule 
126 J of the Defence of India Rules and 
therefore the prosecution should not be 
Proceeded with and (4) that the prosecu- 
tion violates the fundamental right of the 
respondent guaranteed to him under 
Article 14 of the Constitution 

The learned Magistrate after hearing 
the Assistant Collector of Customs and 
Central Excise and the respondents coun- 
sel dismissed these objections by his 
order dated 7th November 1967 He held 
(I) that the Defence of India Rules arc ap 
plicablc (2) that the departmental pro- 
ceedings are different from criminal pro- 
ceedings and that the Question of pending 
appeal has no beanng on the validity of 
criminal prosecution and (3) that Article 
14 1 $ inapplicable The question of exemp- 
tion from the Prosecufioa bewuse of the 
Gold Bond Scheme was not considered 
by him 

The respondent felt aggrieved and later 
rnoved the Sessions Court in the exerci e 
of Its revnsional jurisdiction In th^ revi- 
sion application the oblections urged be- 
lore the learned Magistrate were repeated 
but the learned Sessions Judge instead 
p/ Z’.'w.wg Ahf c?f? Abojyr 

dispo'^d of the ca«e on the ••ole ground 
that he had no jurisdiction to deal with 
this application. TTiis ord®- \ as pas-cd 
by him on 22nd January 19C3 after hear- 
ing coun..el for the pyrties In di'mi “^mg 
the applicatfon the learned Se« ons 
Judge relied on th>» order GAD/74'C‘’ 
23007 doted 6th No ember 1963 pa'^_d b\ 
the Lt Govemor According to him the 
Criminal prosecution launched w-is to be 
povemed br thn procedure laid do n in 
the Portuguese Cod“ of Cnmiral Proct- 
dure and rot the Iidian Code of Cmunal 
Proc'xlure The Portugue-e Code of Cri- 
r^al Procedure being applicable h° held 
lha» he had no jun diction to deal vn h the 
application in rev' ion under Section 435 
of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedu’c. 
He also hr Id that the procedure under 
Rule 126Pf4) of the Dt force of India R des 
was not appJjcabJe and that the conten- 
tion of tht S ate tha* the prosccutfon was 
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governed by the Indian Code of Crimi- 
minal Procedure was not tenable The 
State felt dissatisfied with this decision 
and hence approached this Court in revi- 
sion. This, in broad, is the background 
of this case 

3. The short question for consideration 
is whether the Criminal Prosecution is to 
be regulated according to the procedure 
laid down m the Portuguese Code of 
Criminal Procedure or the Indian Code 
of Criminal Procedure, and, for that pur- 
pose, it is necessary to reproduce the 
order passed by the Lt Governor, dated 
6th November, 1963 • — 

"In exercise of the powers conferred 
by the Goa, Daman and Diu (Administra- 
tion) Removal of Difficulties Order, 1962 
and notunthstanding anything to the 
contrary contamed in any law* for the 
time being in force in this Territory, the 
Lieutenant Governor makes the follow- 
ing order : 

All criminal proceedings in relation to 
offences committed prior to the date of 
coming into force of the Crimmal Proce- 
dure Code shall be earned on under the 
law in force in the Terntory before the 
date ” 

By order and in the name of 

the Lieutenant Governor of 
Goa, Daman and Diu. 

The alleged offence in this case was 
committed on 25th June, 1963 The 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure came 
into force in this territory on 1st Novem- 
ber, 1963 It follows from this order that 
the Criminal Proceeding in relation to 
this offence is to be "carried on under 
the law in force” in this territory, before 
1st November, 1963 The procedural 
law then in force was the Portuguese 
Code of Criminal Procedure The Portu- 
guese Penal Code, a substantive law, did 
not provide for the alleged offence This 
order was passed m exercise of the powers 
conferred by the Goa, Daman and Diu 
(Administration) Removal of Difficulties 
Order (hereinafter referred to as 'the 
1962 Order') Is this order rntra vires 
the 1962 Order’ If it is, then the conclu- 
sion of the learned Sessions Judge would 
be correct but not othenvise The 1962 
Order was passed by the Central Govern- 
ment in exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 8 of the Goa, Daman and Diu 
(Administration) Ordinance, 1962. promul- 
gated by the President on 22nd November, 
1962 Section 8 (1) of the Ordinance 
provides that if any difficulty arises in 
giwng effect to the provisions of this 
•Ordinance or in connection with the 
admimstration of Goa. Daman and Diu, 
the Central Government may, by order, 
make such further provision as appears 
to it to be necessarv or expedient for 
removing the difficulty. The proviso 


states that no such power shall be ex- 
ercised after the expiry of two years 
from the appointed day The "appointed 
day” under the Ordinance is 20th Decem- 
ber 1961 Sub-section (2) provides that 
any order under Sub-section (1) may be 
made so as to be retrospective to any date 
not earlier than the apupointed day The 
Ordinance was repealed by the Goa, 
Daman and Dm (Administration) Act, 
1962 enacted on 27th March, 1962, which 
came into force with effect from 5th 
March, 1962. 


4. Mr S Tamba, learned Government 
Pleader, submits that the Order dated 6th 
November, 1963 is not in conformity 
with the 1962 Order passed by the Cen- 
tral Government and, therefore, it has 
no effect In other words, it is ultra 
•vires the 1962 Order A perusal of the 
1962 Order would seem to support this 
submission The 1962 Order contains 4 
Clauses Clause (1) relates to title; it em-' 
ploys a legal fiction, the effect of which is: 
that the order came into force vnth back^ 
effect from 20th December, 1961 Clause 
(2) pro-vides that powers conferred and 
duties imposed by or under any pronsion 
of law m force immediately before 20th 
December, 1961. would be exercisable and 
performed by the respective functionaries 
specified in Column II thereof Clause (3) 
enables the Administrator of this terri- 
tory to exercise any power or perform 
any duties of the Governor-General of the 
State of India before liberation This 
terntory was known as "the State of 
India” before hberation. Clause (4) con- 
templates delegation of powers bv the 
Admimstrator and other officials specified 
therein There is no other clause enabl-' 
ing the Central Governm.ent to remove any 
difficulty which arises in giving effect to 
the prolusions of the ordinance or in con- 
nection with the admmistration of thi: 
territory The source of the Order dated 
6th November, 1963, is the 1962 Order, 
which is relatable to Section 11(2) of the' 
Goa, Daman and Dm (Administration) 
Act 1962 Under that pro'vision, notwith- 
standing repeal of the ordinance, anything 
done or any action taken in exercise of 
any of the powers conferred by or underj 
the ordinance shall be deemed to have: 
been done or taken m exercise of 
the powers conferred by or under the said 
Act Mr Sorabn. learned counsel for the 
respondent, submits that assuming this 
order is not intra wres the 1962 Order, he 
invokes Section 4 of the Goa, Daman and 
Dm (Laws) Regulation 1962, pi omulgated 
by the President, in support of its validirt*. 
He submits that a wrong citation or fail- 
ure to indicate the exact source of authon- 
tv does not vitiate the order, if it can be 
supported by any other provision of law, 
and in support of this propositiom ne re- 
lies on 'Lekhrai v Dy Custodian. Bom_ba\, 
AIR 1966 SC 334 (336). This proposition 
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Is veil settled The Supreme Court In 
this case observed 

' that vhen an authonty passes an order 
uhich IS within its competence it cannot 
fail merely because it purports to be made 
under a wrong provision if it can be shoum 
to be within its power under any other 
rule and the validity of the impugned 
order should be judged on a consideration 
of its substance and not of its form The 
prinaple is that we must ascribe the act 
of a pubbc servant to an actual existing 
authority under which it would have vali- 
dity rather than to one under which it 
would be void (see Balakotaiah v Union 
of India 1958 SCB 10o2 at page 1059 ** 
(AIB 1958 SC 232 at Page 236) ) Sec- 
tion 4 contains 2 sub-sections Sub-sec- 
tion (1) provides that eny law in force in 
this territory or any area thereof corres- 
ponding to any Act referred to In Sec- 
tion 3 or any part thereof shall t.land 
repealed as from the coming into force of 
such Act or such area as the case mav be 
Sub section (2) is a savins clause on the 
usual lines of Section 6 of the General 
Clauses Act 1897 Now the Portuguese 
Code of Criminal Procedure was the law 
m force in this territory corresponding 
to the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure 
which came into force with efiett from 
Ist November 1963 The effect of sub- 
section (1) is that the Portuguese Code of 
Cnminal Procedure stood repealed from 
that date The effect of sub-section (2) 
broadly speaking is that the action ttken 
under the Portuguese Code of Criminal 
Procedure Is saved notwithstanding Its 
repeal It is not clear to me how Sec- 
tion 4 can be invoked to save the order 
dated 6th November 1963 This order Is 
not relatable to the said Section 4 The 
State does not rely on this section and 
for good reasons Mr Sorabii in addi- 
tion relies on Section 10 (1) of the 19G2 
Act in support of its validity but this 
section also is not attracted It corres- 
ponds to Section 8 (11 of the Ordinance 
The Order dated Cth November 1963 Is 
not relatable to this sectioa One thing 
more The law Is well settled that no 
per*on has a vested right in any course 
of procedure (Anant Gopal Sheorev v 
State of Bombay AIR 1958 SC 915 917) 
The Indian Code of Cnminal Procedure 
is procedural law and the Arective in 
sweeping terms in the order dated Cth 
November 1963 appears to disregard this 
pnnciplc It also includes wnihm Its swe- 
ep orences under the law other than the 
Acts specified m the Schedule appended to 
the 1^63 Regulation and for this there 
15 no legislative sanction. Section 7 pro- 
ndcs that until the relevant provisions 
of the Indian Code of Cnminal Procedure 
are brought into force in this Tern'ory 
all offences under any Act shall be in- 
vestigated inquired into tried and other- 
wise dealt with according to the cotcs- 
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ponding law in force in this Territory 
•Die application of the Indian Code of 
Criminal Procedure was barred in rela- 
tion to the offences under the Acts speci- 
fied in the Schedule appended to the 

1962 Regulation before 1st November 

1963 but thereafter this bar was lifted 
The e’cprcssion until’ is not without 
significance TWs is understandable for 
the offences under the Indian Penal Code 
and other Acts speafied in the Schedule 
cannot be investigated etc both under 
the Portuguese Code of Cnminal Proce- 
dure and the Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedure The pnnciple is well establish- 
ed that the legislature does not intend 
conflict between two statutes The scheme 
of Section 7 also is an effective answer to 
the view taken by the learned Sessions 
Judge It may be added that the Defence 
of India Act 1962 is not one of the sta- 
tutes specified in the Schedule appended 
to the 1962 Regulation. The alleged of- 
fence is to be tned and otherwise dealt 
with according to the provisions of the 
Indian Code of Cnminal Procedure and 
not the Portuguese Code of Cnminal Pro- 
cedure which stood repealed with effect 
from 1st November 1963 The alleged 
offence cannot be tried under the Jaw 
which IS not m existence The view taken 
by the learned Sessions Judge that it Is 
to be tned according to the Portuguese 
Code of Criminal Procedure is an errone- 
ous view and therefore cannot be ac- 
cepted 

The further view that Rule 126-P(4) 
was inapplicable to the prosecution is 
also erroneous This rule provides that 
notwithstanding anvthing contained in 
the Indian Code of Cnminal Procedure, 
on offence under this rule committed 
after the date of commencement of the 
Defence of India (Seventh Amendment) 
Rules 1963 shall be tned summarilv bv 
a Magistrate The use of the non obstante 
clause in this rule is also not without 
significance Section 43 of the Defence of 
India Act provides that the provisions of 
that Act shall have effect notwithstanding 
anvthing Inconsistent therewith contained 
in any enactment other than that Act «r 
in any instrument having effect bv virtue 
of anv enactment other than that Act 
The Defence of India Rules 1962 relat- 
ing to control of gold were in.crted as 
Part XIIA by GSR 89 dated 9th January 
1963 m exercise of the powers conferred 
bv Section 3 of the Defence of India Act 
These rules were further amended by 
the Defence of India (Seventh Amend- 
ment) Rules 1963 on 24th June 1953 
Bv these Rules Rule 126-P(4) was added. 
The alleged offence having taken place 
on 2jth June 1962 is thus triable by the 
learned Magistrate in accordance v^th 
the procedure mentioned in Chapter XXII 
of the Indnn Code of Criminal Proc^ 
dure The object of these rules Is speedy 
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trial in a summary way of the offences 
relating to contravention for which penal- 
ties are provided in Rule 126-P The 
learned Sessions Judge was wrong when 
he overruled the contention of the State 
that the prosecution was governed by the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure and 
not by the Portuguese Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

5. I shaE next deal with the obiec- 
tions urged before the learned Magis- 
trate winch were not accepted by him 
The Defence of India Act was enacted by 
Parliament on 12th December, 1962 The 
Defence of India Rules, 1962, includmg 
Rule 126-p were made m exercise of the 
powers conferred by Section 3 This Act 
was extended to the whole of India in- 
cluding this territory. The Defence of 
India Rules made thereunder are appli- 
cable to this territory, as rightly held by 
the learned Magistrate This territory 
became part of India with effect from 
20th December, 1961, in accordance with 
Section 2 of the Constitution (Twelfth 
Amendment) Act, 1962 The argument 
that this Act and also the Rules made 
thereunder had to be expressly extended 
as in the case of pre-hberation laws in 
force in other parts of India is devoid of 
substance. 

Mr Sorabii does not press the obiec- 
tion regarding violation of Article 14 of 
the Constitution, and for valid reasons 
The respondent has not been able to show 
that in the matter of prosecution he has 
been treated differently from the offen- 
ders similarly situated The further ob- 
jection that the respondent is exempted 
from the prosecution because of having 
subscribed to the Gold Bond Scheme need 
not be decided by this Court It is open 
to the respondent to convince the learned 
Magistrate that he is so exempted. The 
learned Magistrate was right when he 
stated that the question of a pendmg 
appeal before the Administrator appoint- 
ed under Rule 126-J has no bearing on 
the validity of the prosecution There 
was Proclamation of Emergency on 26th 
October, 1962 under Article 352(1) of the 
Constitution. Tins Proclamation was re- 
voked on 10th January, 1968 by GSR 93 
This action was taken in exercise of the 
powers conferred by sub-clause (a) of 
clause 2 of the said Article 352 Sub-sec- 
tion (3) of Section 1 of the Defence of 
India Act_ provides that it shall remain in 
force during the period of operation of 
the Proclamation of Emergency issued on 
26th October, 1962, and for a period of 
six months thereafter, but its expiry 
under the operation of this sub-section 
shall not, affect the previous operation of, 
or anything duly done or suffered under 
this Act or any rule made thereunder 
etc The prosecution launched in April 
1966 m relation to the alleged offence is 
not in any way affected by the expiry of 


the Defence of India Act There is nothmgi 
more to be discussed ' 

6. In the view taken by this Court of 
the objections urged before the learned 
Magistrate and also of the plea of lack of 
lurisdiction raised fay the learned Ses- 
sions Judge the application for revision 
filed on behalf of the State is allowed. 
The learned Sessions Judge need not 
have relied on the order dated 6th Nov- 
ember. 1963, in support of the view taken 
by him The record and proceedings 
should be sent back to the Cml Judge, 
Senior Division, and First Class Magis- 
trate, Madgaon, with directions to dis- 
pose of the case in accordance with the 
provisions of law. The prosecution has 
been pending for a long period The 
learned Magistrate is advised to accord 
priority to this case Order accordingly. 

Revision allowed. 
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(GUJARAT HIGH COURT)« 

N. G SHELAT, J 

Dahya Revla and another. Appellants 
V. Beva Chhita and others, Respondents 

Criminal Appeal No 855 of 1966, D/- 
16-1-1968, agamst Judgment of S J. 
Broach in Sessions Case No 20 of 1965. 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898). Ss. 479-.\ 

(6) and 476 — Application under S. 476 
for taking proceeding m regard to 
offence under S. 195 of Penal Code can- 
not be availed of: AIR 1963 SC 816 & 
AIR 1964 SC 725, FoU. (Para 4> 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898). Ss. 476(1) 

and 195 — Offence failing under S. 182 
of Penal Code — Application under 
S. 476(1) cannot lie. (Para 5) 

(C) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 476 — 
Sanction for prosecution — Conditions to 
be satisfied. 

Before sanctioning prosecution by any 
Court under S 476 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, two conditions are essential 
to be estabhshed. The first is that the 
Court should be satisfied that there is a 
reasonable probability of establishing the 
charge sought to be levelled and secondly, 
that it should be of the opimon that it is 
expedient in the interests of justice to 
grant any such sanction The Court should 
not only feel that an offence has been 
committed, but that there exists a reason- 
able probability and not mere possibility 
of conviction While considering the ques- 
tion of expediency of interests of justice, 
the Court should always see that it 
not become a handle in the hands of the 
parti es who move in the matter out ot 

* Only portions approved by the High 
Court fo r reporting are reported here 

LL/BM/G571/68/RSK/B 
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•soite or erudge that they tx'ar aaauist 
the oth“r persons (1910) 11 Cn LJ 37 
(Cal) ReL oru (Para 6) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
ao&4) AIR 136, SC 72a (V 51)- 
1^0, (1) Cri L. J 5o5 Babu Lai 
\ of U P 4 

(1063) AIR 1C53 SC 816 fV 50) = 

1063 (1) Cn L- J 803 Shabir 
Hu'sam Bholu v S‘ate of Maha 
ra'htra 4 

(1910) ILR 3~ CaL 2a0=ll Cn LJ 
37 Jadu Ilandan Singh v Emperor 6 
R ’I \in, for Appellants P D DeSu] 
for Respondents A H Thakar for Sta’e 
JCDGMENT — X X X X 
3 Mr \m. the learned advocate for 
the appellants urged that the respon 
d‘=''t Iso 1 Reva had in his own evidtnce 
adm*t£ed about the falsit 5 of the niatenaJ 
<t3fements made m fas cornpiamf Cx. i? 
and that the same were even actuallv 
found bv the learned Sessions Judge to 
be laLe and imaginan He therefore 
contended tHt as a result of such a fal>e 
information given to the Pobce Patel 
thev had to face a tnal tn the Court of 
Sessions and that too m regard to a ven/ 
«enous charge such as of robbery punish 
able tmder Section 392 read with Sec 
lion 39" of the Indian Penal Code In 
tho«“ circumstances, there would rot 
arise any question of pity on the mere 
Crourd that he was an illiterate ard 
stupid person acting under th« guidance 
•of respondents hos 2 and 3 as observed 
by the learned Se<«ions Judge He also 
eonterded tha* in the interest of lus ice 
«i.ch a pe"son should have been brought 
to book and that the learned Ses«ions 
Judge was wrong in no* taJ^g any action 
■wha ever against hum. So far as respon 
d'Tits hos 2 and 3 are con''e~n‘»d h“ 
contended tha* they Ijiew full well about 
the Llnty of the corplaint fo” the rra-on 
tha* re^po^dent ^o 1 accompanied by 
re-TMrdent ho 2 had Cone to give info- 
abou* the inadent to le^vord^nt 
I o 3 on the P'evnous dav and tha though 
re*p~"d“r» No 1 wa, •. ed ro* *o Me 
a'-v n. Ji complain on trivial grounds, 
on the nex* da the cornpl.»*nt C3’*’e to 
be ’^corded ir reT>«*ct o' the <ame laa 
de- ard thut w^y they »re *_id o have 
abc* ed th“ co'-m^on of t**" crime sa,d 
*o ha “ be<»n cc’^mit ed b’ reTond**" 

1 0 1 He the-e'o’o urged tha .icti''n 
'^oJd be taler cg^-ns* ♦hmn as well ard 
th“ in e-e**s of lUS* ce d^-nard t’’** same. 

4 ■* ow 1 '' the f-s» pU'^ It was poir - 

ed o-* by ^^*’ the learred advoca » 

f"- the '■e^oor^’c'’ s tha pf ih» iV=e 
cha-^es 'c gh to b= l“VeJed a'’_jr^ th* 
re'PO“d°r^ th«* Q_e«aon of p c'«~jp"g 
jv iQ- cfle'-ces under S^cti 182 ^n d 
l^D o* Indian Penal Cod® v ould ro 
^n-e L" vew c' sub-^-ction (o) cf Se^ 

J ^ 4"<i-A t**e Cn'ninal P"o-edu'^ 
Ccd“ Ir 'upport the*eo' he invVrf a 


reference to the decision in the case of 
Shabir Hussain Bholu \ State of h'aha 
ra^Mra AIR 1963 SC 816 and that the 
matte*- w ould then require to be consider 
ed only m relation to the offence under 
Section 211 of the Indian Penal Code 
Apart from authonty it appears dear 
frotn Section 479 A and sub-'ection (6) 
thereof that no proceedings can be tahen 
under Section 476 against a person for 
gi\m 2 o- fabricating false evidence if 
in respect of such a p^r^on procee-dings 
can be taken under Section 479 A of th“ 
Code Section 19o of the Indian Pena] 
Cod® relates to a person givong or fab i 
eating fal'e eviden'-e intending th®reby 
to cause or kno v-ijig it to be likely that 
he will thereby cause anv person to be 
convicted of an offence Thus in 
r^pect of an offence falling under Sec 
lion I9 j of the Indian Penal Code no 
P'oceeding can 6e tafen under S’ec. -(“J 
siri^-e the learned Sessions Judge has 
declined to tal e any action under Sec 
tiQn 479 A of the Cnromal Procedu'e 
Cod® The cas® referred to by Mr D“sai 
la’< doA-n that bemng m mmd the ron 
obytante clau*'? st the camneacement of 
Section 4-9 A and the provisions of sub- 
*ettion (6) It would follow that only the 
Pfovuions of sub-section (1) of Sec 
tion 4“9 A must be resorted to by the 
Cqurt for the purpose of making a com- 
plaint against a person for intentionally 
gitqng false evidence or for intentionaUe 
fabricating filse evidence at any stage 
of the proceeding before it Besides it 
^s been ob<er\ed that the provisions of 
Section 4"6 10 Section 479 are to allv 
^eluded where an offence is of the kind 
*T>ecified m Section 479-A of the Cnnunal 
Procedure Code It is therefore cl®ar 
lhat the application under Section 4"6 
for taking any proceeding against the 
respondents in regard to an offen'-e fall 
intj under Section 19o of the Indian Penal 
Cc)dc carrot be av*ailed of The sam® v-ew 
ha^ teen reD®ated by the Supreme Court 
m a subsequpnt decision m the case of 
B^bu LaJ y State of Uttar Pradesh, AIR 
1®54 SC 72a excep* m respect of an 
o^^ence falling urd“r Section 471 of th® 
Indian Penal Code 
5 As to the o*h“r offeree unde*- 
htjn 152 of the Indian Penal Code it 
' pjld b® r®ces-ar* to refer to Sea ,76 
2 nd Section 19o the Criminal Prore- 
dijre Code Se-tion 476 of the Cn'’uii3l 
B^ocedu'e Code provides — 

4<6 (1) V<h“n any Civil Reve’iue o" 
C-himnal Cour* is whe*he- on appheaUon 
made to j* ui this behalf or o’hef’ise of 
onjao*i that 1 * IS expedient in *h“ i-te- 
res*s of justice that an inqui’-y «hoaId be 
rn^de into anv offence re'erred to in Sec- 
tion 'ub-section (i) cLiuse (b) cr 

clause (®) vh*.ch app®a'X to h.ave been 
comnatted in o- in relaPon to a proertrd- 
tsg la lhat Court, such (ioun may 
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such preliminary inquiry, if any. as it 
thinks necessary, record a finding to that 
effect and make a complaint thereof in 
writing signed by the presiding officer 

of that Court ” 

In other words, the action contemplated 
under Section 476(1) of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code is in relation to offences 
referred to in Section 195, sub-section (1), 
clause (b) or clause (c) If we then turn 
to Section 195 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, it appears that, as provided in sub- 
section (1), clause (a), no Court shall take 
cognizance of any offence punishable 
under Sections 172 to 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code, except on the complaint in 
wntmg of the public servant concerned 
or of some other public servant to whom 
he is subordinate. Then come clauses (b) 
and (c) which have been referred to in 
Section 476 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code Section 476 does not refer to an 
offence contemplated in Section 195(1) (a) 
of the Code and it follows therefrom that 
the offences such as under Sections 172 
to 183 of the Indian Penal Code are ex- 
cluded from any such inquiry to be made 
under Section 476 of the Code No appli- 
cation can, therefore, lie under S 476(1) 
of the Criminal Procedure Code for tak- 
ing any action in regard to any offence 
falling under Section 182 of the Indian 
Penal Code 

6. That leaves the offence under Sec- 
tion 211 of Indian Penal Code said to 
have been committed by respondent 
No 1. inasmuch as he caused any criminal 
proceeding being instituted with intent 
to cause iniury to the applicants, or about 
having falsely charged them, for havmg 
committed an offence of robbery, bv 
lodging a first information report Ex 17 
before the Police Pateh and in that res- 
pondents Nos 2 and 3 are said to have 
abetted the commission thereof and that 
way liable under Section 211 read with 
Section 114 of the Indian Penal Code 
There is obviously no bar in law to pro- 
ceed against them Before sanctioning any 
such prosecution by any Court under 
Section 476 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, two conditions are essential to be 
established The first is that the Court 
should be satisfied that there is a reason- 
able probability of establishing the charge 
sought to be levelled against these per- 
sons and secondly, that it should be of 
the opinion that it is expedient in the 
interests of lustice to grant any such 
sanction In this respect, Mr Desai invit- 
ed a reference to certain observations 
made in the case of Jadu Nandan Smgh 
V. Emperor, ILR 37 Cal. 250 They run 
thus — 

'The principle which should guide 
Courts in talang action under Sec 195_or 
476 IS now well settled. No sanction 
should be granted unless there is a 
reasonable probability of conviction It 


would be an abuse of the powers vested 
in a Court of Justice if sanction were 
given or upheld on the principle that, 
though the conviction of the party com- 
plained against is a mere possibility, 
it is desirable that the matter should be 
thrashed out, so that it may be decided 
v/hether or not an offence has been com- 
mitted No doubt the authority which is 
called upon to grant a sanction under 
Section 195, or to take action under Sec- 
tion 476, need not, and should not. decide 
the question of guilt or innocence of the 
party against whom proceedings are to 
be instituted, but great care and caution 
are required before the Criminal law is 
set in motion, and there must be reason- 
able foundation for the charge in respect 
of which prosecution is sanctioned or 
directed ” 

In other words, not only it should feel 
that an oSence has been comimtteA. hut 
that there exists a reasonable^ probability 
and not a mere possibility of ius convic- 
tion While considering the question of 
expediency of interests of iustice, the 
Court should always see that it does not 
become a handle in the hands of the 
parties who move in the matter out of 
spite or grudge that they bear against 
the other persons With these principles 
we have to consider in the first place as 
to whether there is a reasonable probabi- 
lity of having the respondents convicted 
in respect of the offence for which they 
are sought to be made liable, and second- 
ly. as to whether interests of iustice 
require the action to be taken against all 
or any of them. 

Appeal dismissed 


1970 CRI. L. J. 427 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 97) 
(MADHYA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
P K TARE AND H R KRISHNAN, JJ. 

State of Madhya Pradesh, Appellant 
v. Ambalal Premchand, Respondent 

Criminal Apoeal No 291 of 1964, D/- 
6-9-1965, against Judgment of Addl S. J . 
Jhabua, D/- 21-4-1964 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss 423. 439 
and 190(1) (a) — Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), Ss. 7(1) anti 16(1) 
— Conviction under S. 7(1) read with 
S. 16(1) — Appeal — Appeal allowed and 
case remanded — Appeal by State against 
appellate order — Held, as a matter of 
form proceeding was appeal and not 
proceeding in revision, though in sub- 
stance it made no difference whatever 
view was taken of the matter — Appeal 
by Sta.te was competent. (Paras 7 and 10) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S<=. 221(7) 
and 537(b) — Though particulars requir - 

IM^JM/D338/69/AKJ/D 
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«d ty S 221(7) ha'e not been mentioned 
m the charge they were e^.plIC^tly put to 
accused who m his turn admitted thcir 
correctness and defect m the charge was 
cured by S 527(b) (Para 11) 

Bah antsingh Govt Advocate for Ap- 
pellant L. S ShuWa for Crown. 

KRISIINAN J — This is an appeal 
under Section 417(1) Criminal Procedure 
Ck>de by State of Madhya Pradesh from 
the appellate order of the Additional 
Sessions Judge Jhabua fin Criminal Ap- 
peal No 29 of 1964) setting aside the 
conviction of the respondent under Sec- 
tion 7(1) read with Section 16(1) of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
1954 and the sentence fin view of a pre- 
vious conviction) of rigorous impnson- 
ment for one year and a fine of Bs 2000/- 
wjth further rigorous imprisonment in 
default of six months recorded by the 
First Class Magistrate of Thandla in 
Criminal Case No 519 of 1963 Actually 
the Sessions Court has after thus setting 
aside the conviction and sentence re- 
manded the case for a retnal in accord- 
ance with certain directions set out in its 
judgment 

2 The allegations that the respondent 
was offenng to sell milk had actually 
sold a sample to the Food Inspector and 
that the sample sent for analysis m the 
prescribed manner was found to be below 
standard and to be adulterated with 
water were all admitted by the respon- 
dent who stated in his examination under 
Section 342 Criminal Procedure Code 
Tfes I did add ^/ater to the *nilk 
which I was selling to my customers and 
a portion of which I sold to the Food 
Inspector I plead guilty but I am a poor 
culUiator 


Similarly the factum of earlier conviction 
on 4-2-1963 for a similar offence \ as 
proved by the exhibition of a copy of that 
judgment and a confrontmg of &e accus- 
ed which also he admitted — 

Ties On that occasion (on 4-2-1963 
In Case No 39 of 1963) I was convicted 
for the same offence and sentenc^ to a 
fine of Ps 30/" This is mv second 
offence 

3 However In this appeal a numoer 
of points (all unrelated to merits) have been 
behalf of the respondent whv 
this (jourt should not mterfere in appeal 
and should let the orde- of the Sessions 
Court take effect The more important 
of these grounds are firstly that in view 
of the acquittal by the — Sessions Court 
being m-omplete or P"OYisicinal no ap- 
peal under Section 417 Cr P c Is com- 
petent, and the appropnate course of the 
aggneved partv is an application in revn- 
Eion. secondly that as the prosecution 
under the Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act, is one under Section lOQ ( 1 ) (a) 
and not imder Section l^O (1) fb) Cr I 
C the Government is not competent to 


file an appeal under Section 417 (1) Cr 
P C the local authority or the Food___In- 
spector may seek special leave under sec- 
tion 417(3) Cr P C The argument In 
other words is that these two sub-sections 
are mutually exclusive Thirdly that 
apart from other errors it is urged Ine 
trial Court had contravened the prow 
sions of Sections 221 (7) 255 A and 256 
Cr P C As these do not seem to have 
been fully examined by any of the High 
Courts it would be convenient to deal 
with them at some length 

4 The facts themselves are simple 
The respondent is a milk vendor witn a 
set of regular customers among whom he 
was distributing milk on the momlns oj 
28-6-1963 within the muniapahtV of 
Maghnagar The Food Inspector stoppsd 
him and tool a sample There was no 
indication on the container as to the kina 
of milk he was selling and naturall> the 
standard applied was that laid down for 
buffalo-milk This incidentally is In 
accordance wnth one of the statutor\ nilts 
which prevents the seller of milk plead- 
ing without an express indication on me 
container itself that It was milk frrtn a 
cow or a goat and not from a buffalo 
It was sent for analvsis and turned oUt to 
be adulterated The analyst has 
report calculated from the shortage that 
about 75 per cent of water had b*en 
superadded Our calculation from his 
own data would give a higher percentage 
of the superadded water but that Is mi- 
matenal because even on the most chan- 
table view the milk had been adulterated 

5 In this Court a suggestion was rwde 
that tlie addition of preservatives which 
is usually formalin, had not been esta- 
blished and It was possible that dunng 
the few days between the same ta<mg 
and the analysis the nulk might have 
got decomposed Actually the Panch- 
nama which was exhibited mentions the 
addition of 16 drops of formalin and the 
Food Inspector who v as offered for crosss- 
examination was not asked an\t/ilng 
about it In fact from the line the respon- 
dent was taken and in view of the expre^ 
admission this question did not on*e 'I® 
will have to assume that the milk tnat 
was offered for sale and was actually soM 
to the Food Inspector was below standard 
Smularly the previous convictions was 
put to the accused proved by docume'itarv 
evidence and admitted by him. 

6 Still the Sessions Court allowed his 
appeal because the Magistrate before 
whom the accused pleaded guilty d d nrt 
straight ay convict him but call*^ 
upon him to enter into defence and when 
he said he had no defence then conv''C‘^° 
him. It IS a confusing argument bu^ m* 
idea seems to be that having called urt'" 
him to enter into defence the Magi rt ® 
should have considered it and not ir^ri-iy 
the plea of guilty though it is not clv^r 
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'what exactly he was to consider, because 
there was no defence evidence A second 
error which according to the Sessions 
Court was fatal to the conviction was 
that a separate charge was not framed in 
regard to the previous conviction though 
it was expressly put to the accused and 
admitted by him This according to the 
Sessions Court is a contravention of the 
"mandatory” provisions in Section 221(7) 
Similarly he feels that there was a breach 
of requirement of Section 255-A, in that 
the Magistrate had not recorded a convic- 
tion under the current charge before pro- 
ceeding to prove the previous conviction. 
He has also indicated that there was a 
breach under Section 256, Cr P C What 
exactly it was, is not clear, but apparent- 
ly the Sessions Court’s idea is that having 
ealled upon the accused to enter into 
defence, he should have placed the pro- 
-secution witnesses once again before the 
accused even though he did not want 
them, so that he could cross-examine 
them after the charge. For these reasons, 
in spite of the express admission of the 
adulteration as well as of the previous 
conviction, the Sessions Court set aside 
the conviction and remanded the case 
for a retrial 

7. Ground No 1. — Actually it makes 
little practical difference in the instant 
case whether the present proceedings are 
treated as an appeal from an order of 
acqiuttal or as an application in revision 
directed against the legality or the pro- 
priety of the order of the Sessions Court. 
In the instant case, the result would be 
the same whether we set aside the iudg- 
ment of acquittal and restore the convic- 
tion and the sentence recorded by the 
Magistrate, or whether we set aside the 
order of the Sessions Court on the ground 
of illegality, when that order is washed 
out, the judgment of conviction and the 
sentence awarded by the Magistrate 
would automatically be revived 

Still it is urged that the Sessions Court 
has acquitted the respondent but has 
only directed a retrial. An acquittal pro- 
perly so called would attract Section 403, 
Cr P. C., and be a bar to retrial Arguing 
backwards, it is urged that we have an 
order of remand which makes no acquit- 
tal for purposes of Section 417, Cr. P. C. 
It is difficult to agree, because the very 
process of setting aside the ludgment of 
the Magistrate_ amounts to an acquittal 
though there is the further condition 
. about retrial Such an acquittal ipso facto 
attracts Section 417, Cr P.C Thus we 
would hold as a matter of form that this 
IS an appeal and not a proceeding in revi- 
sion, though in substance it makes no 
, difference whatever view we take of the 
matter. 

8. Ground No 2' — If this is a revi- 
sion, it would be unnecessary to demar- 
•cate the fields covered respectively by 


sub-sections (1) and (3) of Section 417, 
Cr. P C. This is because the revisional 
power is ultimately exercised by the 
High Court in its own discretion what- 
ever the manner in which the illegahty 
or impropriety is brought to its notice 
But assuming this is an appeal, then cer- 
tainly the question arises whether in a 
complaint case, such as the present one, 
a State Government can file an appeal 
It is urged on behalf of the Government 
that sub-section (1) speaks of "an origmal 
or appellate order of acquittal passed in 
any case by any Court other than a High 
Court” The words "in any case” are 
comprehensive and mclude all the three 
types of cases mentioned in Section 190, 
Cr. P. C. Certainly there is one excep- 
tion; but that is not of all complaint 
cases, but only of cases that come under 
sub-section (5) of Section 417, Cr. P C. 

Sub-section (5) — "If, in any case, the 
application, under sub-section (3) for the 
grant of special leave to appeal from an 
order of acquittal is refused, no appeal 
from that order of acquittal shall lie 
under sub-section (1) ” 

In other words, it is not every case that 
might come under sub-section (3) that is 
excluded, but only such of them as come 
under it and in which the special leave 
having been sought, has been refused by 
the High Court 

9. As against it, it is urged on behalf 
of the respondent that our Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code provides for two patterns of 
criminal trial The one started by police 
challan is tried in a manner materially 
different from that started on a private 
complaint Till 1955, appeal from acquit- 
tal in a case started on complaint was not 
specially provided for. But it was open 
to the aggrieved complainant, whether 
he was an individual or a local authority, 
to persuade the Government to direct the 
Public Prosecutor to present an appeal; 
but if the Government refused to do so, 
the complainant was helpless. In the 
amendment of 1958, a complainant is 
afforded an opportunity of approaching 
the High Court direct The respondent’s 
position is that the scheme of the Code is 
such that this new right automatically 
bars the invoking of the powers of the 
State Government to direct the Public 
Prosecutor to present an appeal from an 
acquittal in a complaint case 

10. While considering this question, 
which may be of great importance in a 
large number of cases, we have _ to be 
guided by the provisions of Section 417, 
Cr P. C treating it a complete Code on 
this subject, rather than speculate upon 
what may be a symmetrical pattern 
Simply because the procedures for com- 
plaint cases and police report cases are 
different in certain particulars, there is 
no reason why appeals against acquittal 
in the two types should be compart- 
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mentalised in a water-Usht manner As 
lone as there is no confusion we can 
ha-ve an option to the complainant whe- 
ther to move the State Government m 
the manner m which he \/ould have had 
to do before 1956 or to avail of the new 
remedv afforded b> sub-section (3) For 
this we have to be guided by the v/ording 
of the three sub-sections already referred 
to 

It IS obvious that the complainant can 
after 1936 seek leave in the High Court 
of presenting an appeal to it The real 
question is whether this right has restnci- 
ed the competency of the State Govern- 
ment to direct the Public Prosecutor to 
present an appeal from an order of ac- 
quittal in any case As the section now 
stands it is difficult to resist the infer- 
ence that it does not because any case 
includes one instituted on a complaint 
It would thus be open to the complainant 
to choose one of the two courses open to 
him However once he has sought leave 
and it has been refused the Public Prose- 
cutor cannot present the appeal at the 
instance of the State Government There 
15 nothing complicated about it because 
the High Court having examined the 
merits of the acquittal in one connection 
should not be again troubled with the 
same problem bv another agenev Thus 
unless the complainant has sought speaat 
leave and it has been refused it is open 
to the Public Prosecutor on the direction 
of the State Government to present the 
appeal from an acquittal even m a case 
instituted on a complaint Certainly 
when the complainant has obtained leave 
there would be no occasion for (he State 
Government to direct the Public Prose- 
cutor but even if there is the High 
Court will take note of the fact that the 
special leave has already been granted 
and declined to admit the appeal pre- 
sented by the Public Prosecutor await 
that by the complainant himself 

11 Other grounds — All of these 
relate to matters of procedure as are 
covered bv irregularity provisions in 
Section 537 Criminal Procedure Code 
For example the appellate Court fmd< 
that there has been a breach of the 
requirement of Section 221(7) Cri P C 
Under that section it Is necessary for the 
Court to state m the charge at any time 
before the sentence is passed the facts 
date and place of the previous conviction 
Certainly in the instant case this has 
not been done but we do not agree with 
the result derived bv the appellate Court 
from this omission After recording the 
statement of the accu«ed in regard to the 
fact of the charge the trial Court pro- 
ceeded — 

Question — In Case I.o 30 of 1D61 voj 
were convneted on 4 2-1963 under 
charges of the same nature as the pre- 
sent one and senterced to a fine of 
Rs 30/-’ 


Answer — Yes On that occasion also I 

was convicted for the offence of adding 

water to milk and sentenced to a fine 

This is mv second offence 
Question — Have you anv thing else to 

say’ 

Answer — I am a poor cultivator 
In this manner though the particulars! 
required by Section 221(7) Cr P C I 
have not been mentioned m the charge 
they were explicitly put to the acoi'cd 
who in his turn admitted their correct 
ness If this a defect in the charge itl 
js one cured by Section 537(b) 

Any error omission or jrregulantv in 
the charge which has not occasioned a 
failure of lustice ' 

Whether it is mentioned in the charge 
Itself or is separately put to the accused 
the point IS that he should be confronted 
and he should be in a position if he can, 
to show that he had not been really con 
victed or the conviction was for another 
offence or the punishment different In 
the instant case this has been done clear- 
ly enough and there has been no mis 
carriage of lUstice It is difficult to see 
tow this omission can at all tustifv the 
setting aside of the conviction 

12 The learned appellate Court has 
referred to Section 255-A Cr P C also 
That section does not come into operation 
because the accused has admitted the- 
previous conviction but anv way the 
best evidence in that regard viz a cert) 
fied copy of the previous judgment has 
been filed It is of course not the case 
of the respondent that the judgment 
related to somebody else 

13 The discussion m the judgment of 
the Additional Sessions Judge regarding 
Sections 255 and 256 Cr P C is ofa'cure 
What he apparently means is that having 
made up his mind to call upon the accus- 
ed to enter into his defence the trial 
Magistrate should not have convicted on 
a plea of guilty In this Court it has been 
argued on behalf of the respondent that 
having the plea of guilty before him the 
Magistrate should not have asked the 
accused if he wanted to adduce defence 
evidence Section 235(b) Cr P C em- 
powers the Magistrate in the event of the 
plea of guilty at his discretion to conv^ct 
the accused straightway but if be is fo 
mind»d then the Magistrate can still caU 
upon the accused if he lias got anvthirg 
further m defence This would enable the 
latter to bnng out points in his favour 
as might mitigate the sentence What 
actually happened in this case was that 
the accused had nothing to put up by way 
of defence except posably the excuse that 
he V as a poor cultivator So that even 
when the Magistrate was minded to give 
on opportunity to the accused to defend 
himself m spite of his plea of guil'p be 
had nothing else before him 

14 Ip this Court It is pointed out that 
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the prosecution witnesses were not called 
a second time for cross-examination after 
charge In case of this kindj the oral 
evidence is very simple There will always 
be the Food Inspector who gives oral 
evidence, and in addition, proves his 
report. Then there is a report of the 
Public Analyst which goes in without his 
examination unless for speaal reasons 
the Court summons him Sometimes one 
of the Panchas or local witnesses to the 
taking of the sample is also exammed, 
but where the manner of the sample tak- 
ing is not m controversy, the Panch is 
not called In the instant case, for 
example, the Food Inspector was called 
and, after examination in chief, was 
ofiered for cross-examination before 
charge which was declined The analyst’s 
report was exhibited and a charge fram- 
ed It was conceivable that in the event 
of the accused person challenging the fact 
or the regularity of the sample-taking, 
the Panch would have been called Simi- 
larly in the event of his wanting the 
analyst to be called, he might have been 
summoned as well. Actually, the accused 
admitted all these things and there was 
no occasion to call any more witnesses 
Nor did the accused want the Food Ins- 
pector himself for further cross-examina- 
tion It is suggested that he was unrepre- 
sented by a lawyer, but we fail to see 
what difference this could make. Actually 
his statement under Section 342, Cr P C , 
shows that there could possibly be no 
occasion for his asking for further cross- 
examination for defence witnesses 

15. In these circumstances we are 
quite unable to accept the reasons giyen 
by the Sessions Court for setting aside 
the conviction and sentence in spite of 
the respondent’s clear adnussions It is 
likely that he had hoped, by making a 
clean breast of the whole thing, to earn 
the sympathy of the Court and get away 
with a light sentence: but such sympathy, 
if shown at all. would have been quite 
misplaced Actually, this being the second 
offence, the Court itself had no choice, in 
view of Section 16(1) (a) (li) of the Pre- 
vention of Food Adulteration- Act, under 
which the minimum sentence for the 
second offence is rigorous imprisonment 
for one year and a fine of Rs 2000/- 
except where there are special and ade- 
quate reasons to the contrary, which are 
not available in the instant case. 

16. The result of the foregoing discus- 
sion is that the (State) appeal is allowed, 
the iudgment of the Sessions Court is set 
aside and that of the trial Magistrate is 
revived The respondent shall surrender 
his bail and shall be remanded to serve 
the unexpired portion of the rigorous 
imprisonment and pay the fine of 
Rs 2000/- (Rupees two thousand) or 
suffer further rigorous imprisonment for 
six months in default 


1970 CRI. L. J. 431 (¥ol. 76, C, H. 98) 
(IVIADRAS HIGH COURT) 

K N. MUDALIYAR, J 

M. Kuppuswami Chettiar, Petitioner v. 
State, Respondent 

Crimmal Revn Case No 600 of 1967 
(Cri Revn Petn No 592 of 1967), D/- 5- 
3-1969, against ludgment of the Court of 
Session, North Arcot Dn. at Vellore, D/- 
22-4-1967. 

Penal Code (1860), S. 33 — Convictions 
and sentences imder Ss. 467, 471, 477-A 
and 409 of Code — Revision — Held, ends 
of justice would be met by reducing sen- 
tence of unprisomnent to period already 
undergone by accused because (1) he was 
first offender (2) was likely to be weeded 
out of co-operative institution, wherein 
he was the President, the position which 
was used by him for committing offences 
and (3) was pretty old man of 62 or 63 
years — (Criminal P. Cl (1898), Ss. 439 and 
32 — Reduction of sentence). (Para 4) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1941) AIR 1941 Mad 551 (V 28) = 

42 Cri LJ 696, Crown Piosecutor v 

Gopal 3 

N T. Vanamamalai. R Shanmugham Sc 
V Gopmath, for Petitioner, Calvin Jacob, 
for Public Prosecutor, for State 

ORDER: The substance of the prosecu- 
tion IS that the petitioner himself using 
his position as President and Treasurer of 
the society had made false entry in the 
consolidated loan apphcation dated 2-9- 
1961, Ex. P 8, as though a loan for Rs 500 
had been applied for by one Munsif Chin- 
nappa Mudali and in that application 
affixed his left hand thumb impres- 
sion as though it is the thumb 
impression of Munsif Chmnappa Mudali 
and then further in the solvency certifi- 
cate relating thereto namely. Ex P 7, 
he had affixed his own thumb impres- 
sion as though it was the thumb impres- 
sion of Chmnappa Mudali, P W. 1 He 
had also falsely endorsed in his own 
handwriting that those thumb impres- 
sions were the impressions of P W 1 
The petitioner after gettmg the funds 
from the Co-operative Central Bank 
showed a false disbursement in favour of 
P W 1 by himself falsely affixmg the 
left hand thumb impression of P. W 1 m 
Exs A 16 and A 17 which are the loan 
disbursement shg^et and a copy thereof 
dated 27-9-1961 In domg so, the peti- 
tioner has dishonestly misappropriated a 
.sum of Rs 500 for which he has falsely 
applied in the name of P W 1, thereby 
the petitioner has committed various of- 
fences pumshable under Ss 467, 471, 477-A 
and 409 I. P C 

2. The appellate Sessions Judge exer- 
cised great caution in appre ciating the 
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evidence of P Ws 2 and 4 the Supervisor 
and the Secretary respectively of the said 
Banl and ulUmatelv acted on their evi- 
dence for the learned Judce found cor- 
roboration from the other evidence in the 
case It IS true that the learned Sessaons 
Judge has given the fmdings that it is 
very difficult for him putting two and 
two together to swallow the stand taken 
by P Ws 2 and 4 The learned Judge fur- 
ther observes that if any weight is to be 
given to their version it either shows 
gross negligence or dereliction of duty on 
their part or some complicity in the 
fraud itself along with th.e petitioner or 
■with others The learned Judge as ob- 
served earlier has sought to find corro- 
■borative evndence in support of the evi- 
dence of P Ws 2 and 4 The learned 
Judge also states that P W 3 also identi- 
•fied the handwriting of the petitioner m 
Exs P 7 P 8 P 16 and P 17 as against 
the alleged thumb impressions of P W 
1 The Secretary P W 4 would submit 
that he had signed Ex P 7 P 8 P 16 
and P n but he did not witness P W 
1 affixing his thumb Impression The 
President asked him to sign and so h“ 
signed P W 4 also identified the hand- 
writing of the petitioner as against the 
alleged thumb impressions of P W 1 m 
Exs P 7 P 8 P 16 and P 17 The 
learned Judge while dealing with the 
evidence of P W 13 the finger print ex- 
pert ultimately finds that the ten points 
of tallying given by the finger pnnt ex- 
pert in support are there ' One could see 
the above are characteristics well Imown 
to Anger pnnt science He Anally hol^ 
that the thumb impressions m Question 
should have been made by the petitioner 
and he seeks corroboration from the ev-- 
dence of P W 1 and also from P Ws 2, 

3 4 Learned Sesions Judge had no hesi- 
tation m accenting the evidence of P W 3 
who stated that the endorsements around 
these disputed thumb impressions are m 
the handwriting of the petitioner himself 
■On these Undine’s the learned Sessions 
Judge conArmed the convictions and 
-sentences passed under Sections 4G7 471 
477-A and 409 I P C 

3 Mr Vanamamalai urged before me 
that In view of the probable comolici^v 
of P Ws 2 and 4 about which the learn- 
ed Judge has mentioned it is not saf** 
to act on the testimony of P Ws 2 and 

4 and the remaining evidence may not 
be sufficient to sustain the conviction. 
Although it is a matter of appreciation of 
evidence purely I would like to deal wjtn 
the evidence in a bnef summary P W 1 
states that he did not nut thumb impres- 
sion on anv application for loan or an’' 
paper tears back Certainly not on 
the disputed documents in question. 
There w-as no attack made on the ac- 
ceptabilitv of the evidence of P W 1 So 
farp W 2 is concerned I have noticed the 


evidence of P W 2 to the following efTect* 
* Ex P 7 IS the solvency certiAcate relat- 
ing to P W 1 The petitioner has signed it 
The petitioner has wntten adjacent to 
the thumb impression ' Munsif Chinnappa 
Mudali in Tamil The petitioner has 
signed Ex P 7 as President Ex P 8 
IS consolidated loan application dated 
19-9-1961 The petitioner has signed it 
as President In this application one of 
the items is alleged to be that of P W 1 
L T I of Munsif Chinnappa Mudali 
I have not seen P W 1 putting his thumb 
impression to any of the documents 
His further evidence is that he did not 
sign Ex P 17 Only the petitioner 
P W 4 and the Panchayatdars have 
sign^ Exs P ll) and P 17 The scoring 
and wnting adjacent to the thumb im- 
pression in Ex P 17 IS that of the peti 
tioner 

Afr Vanamamalai argues that the 
witness ought not to be believed in view 
of his testimony in cross-examination to 
the effect that P W 2 did not see the 
petitioner describe the thumb impression 
in Exs P 16 and P 17 and he did not see 
the petitioner writing Exs P 7 and P 8 
and that A-1 writes the nunutes book 
I am not able to accept the argument uf 
the counsel for the petitioner in view of 
the further important piece of evidence of 
PW 2 that he knew the handwriting of 
the petitioner PW 4s evidence is that 
he knew the handwriting and signature 
of the President (A-1 petitioner) and that 
the petitioner (accused) has desenbeJ 
the thumb impression as that of Chinna 
Dpa Mudah and signed in Exs P 7 P 8 
P 16 and P 17 The criticism of th** 
learned counsel for the petitioner is that 
in view of the matenal in cross-exanuns- 
lion of P W 4 his evidence ought not 
to be believed The matenal portion o' 
the evidence of P W 4 Is that he did 
not see the petitioner (accused) writing 
the name of P W 1 m Exs P 7 P 8 P 16 
and p 17 He had not seen the docu- 
ments or letters written by him He 
knew his handwriting He cannot com- 
pare handwntmg any say whether they 
tally This evidence is not of such suffi- 
aent strength that one is inclined to 
disbelieve the evidence of P W 4 We 
are left with the evidence of P W 3 who 
say* that he knew the accused for the 
past 25 years The accused petitioner 
was Ws neighbour This witness knew 
the signature and handwntmg of the 
petitioner In Ex. P 7 the accused has 
signed and he has also WTitten the descrip- 
tion of the L. T I In Ex. P 8 the accus 
ed has described the thumb Impression. 
In Exs P 16 and P 17 the accused has 
written the description of the thumb im- 
pression and signed He cannot identify 
the signatures and handwriting Tn his 
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21 "Beal and genuine (transaction} gitt made to er^a liability tesoltlng (lom application of 

Taxing Acts but not to evade discharge o{ any legal obligation already incurred is coi 
lUegitimate" (1909) A C 638 (636 687) (P 0) 

Cofllact or tmte to — "CSOSSULTATIOII BDBEiU” 
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NOTABLE CASE LAW 

PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION ACT 

Whether a lecturer from a Government College, him more marks, is guilty under S. 161, 

accepting bribe as sn examiner appointed by Penal Code, and S. 5 (1) and (d). Prevention 

the University, from a candidate for giving of Corruption Act P (No) 

1970 Cri L J 679 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


ANDHRA PRADESHMOTORVEHICLESTAXA- 
TION ACT (5 of I9G3) 

S. 3 — Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Rules, R. 17 — Chassis taken along public 
road for building bogies and ultimate sale— Achvity 
IS ‘use on public roads in the Stale’ — Vehicle 
liable to tax— Failure to pay tax punishable under 
R. 17 Andh Pra eoSA (C N 160) 

ANDHRA PRADESH MOTOR VEHICLES TAXA- 
TION RULES (1983) 

R. 17 — Chassis taken along public road for 

building bogies and ultimate sale — Activity as ‘use 
on public roads in the State’ — Vehicle liable to 
tax— Failure to pay tar punishable under R. 17 — 
See Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
(5 of 1963), S 3 Andh Pra GSOA (C N 160) 

R. 17 — Order of discharge held, really one 

of acquittal — See Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 245 
Andh Pra e59B (C N 160) 

ASSAM LIQUOR PROHIBITION ACT (1 of 
1953) 

See under Prohibition. 

(May) 1970 Cri.t.J. Indexes 1. 


BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICES (CONDUCT AND 
DISCIPLINE) RULES 
See under Civil Services. 

CIVIL PROCEDURE CODE (5 of 1908) 

Pre. — Interpretation of Statutes — Object of 

Act, achieved by giving reasonable interpretation 
— Court must do it — See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), S. 14 S C 599 (C N 141) 

Preamble— Interpretation of Statutes — Ambi- 
guous provision of law — Interpreted in favour of 
subject — See Penal Code (I860), S. 161 

GuJ 679A (C N 168) 

CI¥IL SEEYICES 

—BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICES (CONDUCT AND 
DISCIPLINE) RULES 

R. 21— Lecturer of a Government College- 

University appointing him as an examiner— 
Government, held, could have no control over him 
as an examiner — Fact that disciplinary action 
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CIVIL SERVlCES-nOMTJA-S CIML SERVICES 
(CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE) niiLES (emtd / 
could be tiken (or bis cooduct as id exaealaer, do 
ediertoD— S<e Ptaal Code(l8C0) S 161 

Guj fi79A iCNiee) 


CONSTIIUIION OF INDIA 
— — Art 14— Vires— Provision of Section 23 (1) (b) 
of Foreicn Exchaoge RefUlatloo Act {1947) does 
not violate Article l4 of the Constitution— See 
Foreign Ejchaoje Itegulatlon Act {1947) S>s 23 (U 
ib) 23 (1) (a) S C 68SA (C N 140) 

—Art 24S— Iron and Steel (Coatroli Order 1956 
uoderS 3 Essential Commodities Act— Direction 
contained in notification issued under pita 14 (2) 
ol Order — OUectioo does net relate back to the 
Order or foim part of Order because this would 
(avotve double delegation of lesbiative power not 
authorised by Parlfameot— See Essential Commo 
dnles Act aS55) S 5 Cal 571 (C N 133) 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE (5 of ISOS) 

S 4 fl) (vl— Order of dischatee held tealiy one 
of acquittal— See Criminal Proceoure Code (1898) 
S 245 Andb Pra tSOD (C N ICU) 

— S ''2-PrineIplea of pualshmeot— paly of 
Court'-EnbaDcemenl of sentence — See Criminal 
P C (1898) S 419(1) CoaS77B(CN 136) 
•^S 04— 'Production of documents— Stage for 

AndhPra ei8A(CN 147) 
— Ss 94 and 4^9— Power under S 94 when can 
be exercised— Nature of latlslactlon required— 
Enquiiy going on — Stage for euteriog opoo 
defence sot come — Court cannot be compelled to 
call for production of doceneota 

e j AndhPfi018ri(CN)47) 

■— S 107 — Order oriwlog up proceeding under 
aectloo— Substance of ioiorfflatlon received not 
Indicated — Order Is bad— See Crfmlanl P C 
(1898) S 112 Pat 5S8A (C N 139) 

S 107— Order dtawiog op proceeding noder 
S 107 and calling on paitv to show cause— 
SpeeiScatios required under Uvr not meotiooed 
Inotder-Orderlsrevlsable Cri Rev No 351 of 
1954 (I at) D/ 18-11 1951 not followrd-Seo CrL 
minalP C.(1898).S 439 f'at58PB(CN 139) 
— S 107— Older to show cause svby party ihould 

not execute bond tor peace for one year \o 

direction (n order that the period of one year 
ahould commence from any particular date — 
Expiry of period — Order need not be set aifdo to 
revUioD AIR 1947 All 21 Dissented from - 
CrlmraalP C-.(lS33) S 439 Pat 5SeC(C N139) 
—— Ss 112 and 107-Sobstanceof the Information 
-Order of Ibe Maglitrste not Indicating (be 
utnreof the Information received which fodoced 

'7! i? ■” 

i calling on wriv lo tbow caw^ 

Si^iMBcation r^uired uMtr law not ajenn” ed fn 
order— Older is tevlsable Crj Ka 7SI nl 

CrimlnatP C.(I8&b) S 479 iat 5868(0 N 139) 

-".ir .b»u 


^ - P»t'5!i?C(CN'S 

~5 117 (D-Xaglstrale may consider mattera 
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not mentioned In notice, while ordering security 

— SeoCrlffllaalP C.(1898).S 118 

Orissa 041 (CN 154) 

Ss Il8 117 (11— Maglstralo may consider 

matters not mentioned in notice while ordering 
security Orissa Gil{CN 154) 

— —Ss 133 and 192— S 133 does not exclude 
provisions of transfer of cases contained lu S 192 
iltei the catty has shown cause against the 
conditional order AIR 1949 Cal 837 held Over 
ruled by AIR 1950 Cal 24 AIR 1956 Cal 220 
Nof foil AIR 19eo All 244 N AIR 1958 Rai 248. 
Dissented from Cal 573(C N t34j 

— Ss 145 end 146— Proceedings under 8 145 — 
Should be decided by Magistrate before whom 
they are (olfiated-DoIy in extreme casesj^advant 
age of S 140 lo be laVeo All GU N 144) 
— S 140— Procfcdlngs under S 14o— Should be 
decided by Maglitrale before whom they ate 
Inltiafcd— Only In extreffles case», advantage or 
& 146 to be taken— See Criminal F C. (18981 
5 145 All 014 (C N 1 14) 

S 104 — Impropriety of recording confession 

in Jatl pointed out— 'But held on facts that the 
Courts could itjtl hold that the confession was 
volootary if alter properly appreciating the 
importance and signiBcance of the eircamstaaceSi 
they found that there were other facts and eU 
cumstanccs which completely a>auredlts voluntarL 
ness— See Evidence Act (1872) 5 25 

All e03CjCN U31 
— Ss 164 and 367— Retracfed cenfeislon of 
accused— Extent of corroboration required— Case 
of an accomplice Is dHJetenl— V arlallon between 
eoofessloual slateoenl and evidence is case— 
Variation held not material— (Evidence Acf (1672) 
Sa 24 133,114 illui (b) ) 

Orissa 5S0Q(CN 13T) 
— S 192— S 153 Criminal P C does not exclude 
provisfons of traBsfer contained to 5 192— Sea 
CrimioalP C (1898) S 133 Cal S73(CN 134) 
— '$ 196A-Acca<edcfi8rgedonderSa 12On,I01 
162, 163 of Penal C^e Ihl^O— Sanction obtained 
In respect of oiTences under So (Ion I20D and 
S 161 I r C but not lurespeclof oSaoctsundet 
S 120BaodSs 102 and 103 — ConvlcUoa for 
oSencesDcderSs l20Dand 1811 PC can ilill be 
malotaloed Delhi 674C (C N(105) 

— S 197— Commission of oifence by public ser 
vaot— Sanction— Act of servant must be wtthta 
(be range of bSs official du^y Pat MSB (C, N 15S) 
— — S 198— Peisoo aggrieved"— Defamation of a 
apiriloai bead of certain community— Indlvldui) 
persoaofthst community la not a person tgg 1». 
ved—Cognizanceof oQence taken on a complatut 
by such Individual Is Illegal Cal ee2A (C N 162) 

Ss 245 4 |v) 262 end 4i7-Order of dls 

charge, held really one of acquittal— (Andhra 
Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules 11 17} 
Andh Pra 6 jSB (C N ISO) 
— S 262— Order of discharge held really one 
of acquittal- See CtimiDtl P C.(1^8) b 245 

Andh Pra 65)0 ICN ICO) 
— — 5 3 42-Obfect— Use of extra iudii^l conies^ 
•too for convicting accused — Question giving 
opportunity to explain must be asked 

AlieniCNlA'*) 
— Ss 342 307— Murder case— Court can art 
upon prosecution evidence or confession of 
accused or both— Statement made under 5 342 
partly Inculpatory tod partly exculpatory— 
Court however, cannot act upon such atate»*®)_. 

Bom B21A ICN145) 

— S 307— See also Evidence Act (1872). * ® _ 
— -S 307 -Evidence Act (1872) S 3-^!" 
accused persons— Three aectu^ given befl«"‘ 
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Criminal p. c. (contd.) 

doubt by reason of their names being not men- 
tioned in F. I. R. — ^That cannot lead to conclusion 
that other accused persons named in F. I. R which 
furnished valuable corroboration to evidence of 
complainant and the witness should also be 
acquitted Andh Pia 660B (C N 181) 

S. 367 — Murder case — Court can act upon 

prosecution evidence or confession of accused or 
both— Statement made under S. 342 partly incul- 
patory and partly exculpatory— Court, however, 
cannot act upon such statement — See Criminal 
P. C. (18981, S. 342 Bom e21A (C N 148) 

S. 367 — Retracted confession of accused — 

Extent of corroboration required — Case of an 
accomplice is different— Variation between con- 
fessional statement and evidence in case— Varia- 
tion held not material — See Criminal P C. (1898), 
S. 164 Orissa 580B (C N 137) 

S 367— Appreciation of evidence— Murder- 

Child witness, the only eye witness— Victim of 
tutoring— Two different versions, one before com- 
mitting Court and another before Sessions fudge — 
No corroborating evidence to connect accused 
with murder— No reliance can be placed on such 
evidence — Conviction cannot stand— Court of 
fact can examine both versions— But when two 
conflicting versions are given and on evidence 
witness stands as condemned liar Court needs 
corroboration in support of statement on which 
conviction is to be sustained — See Evidence Act 
(1872), S. 3 Orissa 637 (C N 152) 

— — S. 417— Order of dischasge held, really one 
of acquittal — See Criminal P. G. (1898), S. 245 

Andh Pra 6598 (C N 160) 

S. 423 — Appreciation of evidence — Murder 

case — Powers of appellate Court — Appellants 
found guilty having shared common intention 
with other acquitted accused persons- Acquittal 
of these accused held bad — ^There was nothing to 
prevent appellate Court from expressing this 
view Bom e21E (C N 148) 

S. 423— Judgment affirming conviction —No 

finding regarding necessary ingredient constituting 
offence — Order is vitiated Pat 583A (G N 138) 

S. 423— Appreciation of evidence by trial 

Court — Interference by appsllafe Court — Evidence 
Act (1872), S. 3 Raj 653B (C N 159) 

S. 439— Power under S. 94 when can he exer- 
cised— Nature of satisfaction required— Enquiry 
going on — Stage for entering upon defence not 
come — Court cannot be compelled to call for 
production of documents — See Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S 94 Andh Pra 618B (C N 147) 

S. 439 (1) and (4)— Accused charged under 

Section 307, 1. P C but convicted under Section 
320— No -appeal against acquittal under Section 
307 — High Court in revision cannot convert 
acquittal into a conviction but may enhance 
sentence in respect of offence under Section 326— 
Having regard to all circumstances of case and 
nature of injury inflicted by accused sentence of 
18 months enhanced to five years 

Ker 6888 (C N 167) 

Ss. 439, 112 and 107 — Revision of orders in 

proceedings under Ch. 8— Initial order drawing 
up proceeding under S. 107 and calling on 
other side to J-show cause— Specification requi. 
red under law not mentioned in order— Revision 
against order is not premature and it can be enter- 
tained — Cti. Rev. No. 351 of 1954, D/- 18-11- 
1954 (Pat), Not followed Pat 586B (G N 139) 

Ss. 439, 112 and 107— Revision of orders in 

proceedings under Gh. 8— Order asking party to 
show cause why he should not execute bond for 
keeping peace for one year— Order not directing 


CRIMINAL P. C. (contd ) 

that the period of one year should commence 
from any particular date date— Fact that the 
period of one year from date of passing the order 
had already elapsed by the time revision is heard 
does not mean that the order has to be set aside, 
AIR 1949 All 21, Disssnted from 

Pat 586C (C N 139) 

■ Ss 439 (1) and 32— Principles of punishment 

Duty of Court- Enhancement of sentencp — Penal 
Code (1860), S. 53 Goa 577B (C N 136) 

S. 488— Scheme and object— Section serves a 

social purpose and enables discarded wives and 
helpless deserted children to secure urgent relief 
of maintenance through Magistrate’s Court — 
Proceedings are relatively summary and cannot 
be equated to civil suit for maintenance — Orders 
passed being tentative are subject to final defermi- 
nation of rights of parties by Civil Court and are 
also liable to be varied with change of circum- 
stances Delhi 670A(CN 164) 

— S. 488 — Right of minor child to mainten- 
ance — Neglect or refusal to maintain — Can 
be inferred from conduct — Fact that child 
is in mother’s custody and that mother cannot 
live with her husband are not material so far as 
right of child is concerned Delhi 670B (C N 164) 

S. 488 (1)— Amount of maintenance— Has to 

be fixed after taking into consideration ail cir- 
cumstances of case Delhi 670C (CN 164) 

— S. 488 (6), Proviso -Applicability — Husband 
served with notice of petition under S. 488— 
Husband filing written statement but later not 
appearing— Ex parte order made— Proviso not 
applicable— His petition for selling aside order 
rejected— Rejection correct Cal 634 (C N 150) 

DEFENCE OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) RULES 

(1965) 

See Defence of India Rules (1962), R- 132A 

S C 707 A (C N 170) 

DEFENCE OF INDIA RULES (1962) 

R. 126-1 (v) (b)— See Defence of India Rules 

(1962), R, 120.P (2) (iv) Delhi esSA (C N 151) 
— R. 126-P (2) (iv) (as amended in 1963) — Ex- 
pression 'custody of police’ — Meaning of— Confes- 
sion made to Excise Officer in presence of Police 
Officer is inadmissible— Conviction solely on basis 
of such confession is illegal— See Evidence Act 
(1872), S. 20 Delhi 6358 (C N 151) 

R. 120 P (2) (iv) [(as amended in 1903), R. 126-1 

(v) (b) — Mere possession of gold in excess of per- 
missible limit is not ofi^ence — It is acquisition in 
excess of such limit which constitutes offence 

Delhi 635A (C N 151) 

R, 132A (since repealed by Defence of India 

(Amendment) Rules, 1965) — Prosecution for 
offence under Rule cannot be launched subsequent 
to its repeal as there is no saving provision under 
the Defence of India (Amendment) Rales (1985) 

S C 707A (C N 170) 
— — Rr. 132-A (2) and 132-A (4) — Violation of 
R. 132 A (2)— Prosecution launched on 17-3-1968 
after Rule 132.A (2) was omitted by Defence of 
India Amendment Rules. 1985 — Prosecution is 
illegal. 1969 Mad L W (Cr) 98, Reversed 

S C 5SSC (C N 140) 

ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES ACT (10 o! 1955) 

Ss. 3, 7, 5 — Iron and Steel (Control) Order 

(1956), Para. 14 (2)— Order under S. 3 — Contraven- 
tion of direction contained in notification issued 
under para. 14 (2) ot Order — It is not contraven- 
tion of provisions of Order and so not punishable 
under S. 7 Cal 571 (C N 133) 
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essential COMMODITIES ACT (could I 
— S 5 — Iron and Stfel (Conlrol) Order 1058 
underS S-Conlraventlon of direction contained 
In DollCcatloo Issu d under para 14 (2) of Order 
— tt is not contraveclioo of provisions of Order 
and so not punishable under section 7— See Essen 
tlal Commodities Act (1935) S 3 

Cal 571 (C N 133) 

g 7 — U P Food Grains Dealers Liceruing 

Order 11004), CIs 3 and 5 — Mens rea — On facts 
held tost applicants were under bona Bde belief 
that they could deal in food grains and hence they 
could not be charged under S 7 for contravention 
of 1904 Order All 015 (C N 145) 

-^S 7 — Iron and Steel (Control) Order 1958 
under S 3— Contravention of direction contained 
In notlScatlon issued under Para 14 (2) of Order 
—It is not contravention of provisions of Order 
and so not punishable under Section 7 — See 
Essential Commodities Act (10531 S 9 

Cal 571 (CN 133) 

EVIDENCE ACT (1 of 1872) 

— Sf 3 2t— Coolesslonal italement of accused 
believed and forming main evidence against ac> 
cused— Best of evidence not suScient in itself to 
convict accused treated as corroborating conies 
lion — This is the correct estlmaie of probative 
force of other evidence Alt 0O3A (C N 143) 

S 3 — Circumstantial evidence— Appreciation 
Alie03IUCNJ43) 
— S 3— Murder case*— One prosecution witness 
servaut of accused at time of incident tod at time 
of giving evidence In Sessions Court— ruiatioosblp 
between witness and iccused (his employer) not 
strained — MItness held to be an independent 
tod disinterested witness Bom 621B (C N 148) 
— S 3 ~ Merder case — Three prosecutlou wit 
nesses relations of deceased — Mitoesses present 
neer scene ot oSence and In a position to see 
Bsstllants — Besides them there was onedisiot^ 
tested end Independent witness — Evidence of 
these witnesses held to be nituril piece of evl 
dence and accepted— Fact that iodlvlOuat act was 
not described could not be considered to be 
infirmity Bom 0210 (C N 148) 

— — S 3— Appreaitlon of evidence — Non eaamU 

nation of some pros cistlon witnesses — See Evl 
dence Act Act (1872) S 14 Illos (z) 

Bom e60A(CNiei) 
•^S 3— Seven accused persons — Three accused 
given benefit ol doubt by reason of (heir names 
being not mentioned In F I R — Other accused 
also need not be acquitted On tbit ground— See 
Criminal P C. (1838) S 367 

Bom ei'OD (C N 181) 
^Ss SasdllS-CrlmlsalP 0.(1833) S 39T— 
Appredalion of evidrnce—Morder— Child witness 
the only eye-witness— Victim oi tatoring — Two 
diflerest versions one before committing Cooit 

andanolhet before Se'iiona Judge— No correbo rat 

teg evidence to connect accused with murder — 
No reliance can be placed on such erldenoe- 
Convictloo cannot stand— Court ol fact can esa. 
mine both versions- But when two con&ictisg 
vettloss are given and ou evidence wllnejs stands 
as condemned liar Court needs conoboration fa 
support oiiiatement on which convlctioa Is la bs 
snstalaed-Penal Code (16^0) S 302 " “ ” 

OrUia 637 (CN 152) 
— S 3 — Apprr'ia’loa of evidence— Fact that a 
witness has a close interest in complainant a party 
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been proved to exist between him and the accused 

81 would induce him to give false evidence 

Raj 653\(CN159) 
— S 3— Appreciation of evidence by trial Court 
—Interference by appellate Court — See Criminal 
P C (1898) S 423 Raj 833B (C N 159) 

S 8 Ulus (U—Accusedabscondingfrom village 

after commission ot olJence —Fact of absconding 
Is ao inciimlnating circumstance and is relevant 
Orissa 580A (C N 137) 
S 24 — Confessional statement of accused, 
believed and forming main evidence against ao 
ens^ — Rest of evidence not sulhclent in Itsell to 
convict accused treated as corroborating confes 
slon — This is the correct estimate of pcobitlva 
force of other evidence— See Evidence Act (1872) 
S 3 All 603A (G N 143) 

— ,.s 24— Retracted confession of accused — 
Extent of corroharation required — Case of an 
accomplice is dlHeceat — Variation between con 
fessionat statement and evidence in case— Variation 
held not material — See Criminal P C (1898) 
S 181 Orissa 580B (CN 137) 

S 25-Crimlnal P C (1898) S 164 — impro 

prleiy of recording confession in Jail pointed out 
-The Courts can however hold that the confes. 
lion is voluntary If after properly appreciating the 
importance and significance of the circumstances, 
they hod that there are other facts and circumst 
aocea which completely assure Its voluntariness 
A1I 603C (CN143) 
— S 25— Expression custodyof police — Meaning 
of-Coniessloo made to Excise Otficer in presence 
of Police OScet is inadmissible — Cosvictioa 
solely on basis of such eoofrssioo Is illegal -• See 
Evldeoce Act (1872) S 28 

Delhi 63BB{C MSI) 
— S 28— Accused in police custody for 10 days 
before being sent to Jail custody — Confession in 
(all — Prolonged deteollon In police custody 
ootess satlsiaciorily explained, Is a circumstance 
atsoogly mitigating agalnat voluntariness olcoo 
fession — Prolong ddMention held satlsfactotily 
nplaio d and the confession held was voluntary 
AU60;3B(CN143) 
— Sj 20 25 — Expression ' Custody of Police" 
-Meaning oi— Confession made to Excise Oificcr 
In presence of Police OiScer is Inadmissible — 
CoDvictlon solely on basis of such confession Is 
illegal Delhi 0350 (CN 151) 

S 27— Statement leading tn discovery— Scope 
of ioiormatlon cannot be extended by reading 
possible implications in It All 603E (C N 113) 

S 27— Statement by accused that be bad 

kept the atone on which be ground Dbatura in a 
Mroer Inside the pit in the motor gsrage— State 
ine&tto the tSteS that the accused baO ground 
Dbatura 00 the stone related to the past nser of 
the stone and did not lead to any discovery and 
accordingly was inadmissible— The remaining part 
ot the statement was admissible 

„ „ Anf03F(CN143) 

— S 2 —Prosecution must establish connection 
b«tsve<a fact discovered and the crime— Held 
(hat there was total absence of erldencf direct or 
efreusnstantia) to connect the recovered objectj 
wlththe crime All e03G(C S 143) 

— — S 30— Confession of eo.accnsed can only be 
used to strengthen evlden-« against accused— ft 
dw cot lUpplemeot evidence against teeosed 
which is Dth>rsvsse insaiheient— Other evldeaee 


of hlievldeace-IIis evidence cannot be dticardS riJ^rforlTnAfnl Mnfession fott- 

ea that ground especiiliy when no enSj7yhS oi 1«, 
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EVIDENCE ACT (conti ) 

S. 106 —'Liquor' — Offence under S 4 for 

consuming liquor— Burden of proof — State of 
drunkenness established by prosecution— Presump* 
tion under S 3A(1963) can be invoked — Presump, 
tion rebuttable — Accused not submitting any 
explanation — He must be held guiltv of offence — 
Effect of introduction of S. 3A, (1956) and S. 3A, 
(1903) stated — See Prohibition — Assam Liquor 
Prohibition Act (1 of 1953) (as amended in 1956 
and 1983), S. 4 Assam 563 (C N 132) 

— — S, 114— Officer according sanction not exa- 
mined as witness — His signature proved but no 
evidence to establish that he had applied his 
mind to the case — Held, presumption was that 
sanction was duly accorded in absence of evidence 
to the contrary — See Prevention of Corruption 
Aot (1947), S. 6 Delhi e74F (C N 165) 

— S. 114, Illustration (a)— Recovery of stolen 
goods in dacoity from accused three days after 
occurrence— Possible presumptions are that (1) he 
took part in dacoity, or (2) received goods know- 
ing them to be stolen in dacoity, or (3) received 
goods knowing them to be stolen— Choice must 
depend on facts of each case— See Penal Code 
(1880), S. 411 SC 601 (C N 142i 

— — S. 114, Illus (b)— Retracted confession of 
accused — Extent of corroboraKon required — Case 
of an accomplice is different — Variation between 
confessional statement and evidence in case — 
Variation held not material— See Criminal P. C. 
(1898), S. 104 Orissa 580B (C N 137) 

Ss. 114, Illus. (g) and 3— Non-examination of 

some of the prosecution witnesses— Adverse in- 
ference, when can be drawn— Appreciation of 
evidence Bom 660A (C N 161) 

S. 118— Appreciation of evidence— Murder — 

Child witness, the only eye witness— Victim of 
tutoring — ^Two different versions, one before com. 
mitting Court and another before Sessions Judge 
—No corroborating evidence to connect accused 
with murder— No reliance can be placed on such 
evidence— Conviction cannot stand— Court of fact 
can examine both versions— But when two con- 
flicting versions are given and on evidence witness 
stands as condemned liar Court needs corroboration 
in support of statement on which conviction is to 
lie sustained — See Evidence Act (1872), S. 3 

Orissa 637 (C N 152) 

S. 133— Retracted confession of accused — 

Extent of corrlioration required — Case of an 
accomplice is different— Variation between con- 
fessional statement and evidence in case — Varia- 
tion held not material — See Criminal P. C. (1898), 
S, 164 Onssa 580B (C N 137) 

FATAL ACCIDENTS ACT (13 of 1855) 

S. lA — Motor accident — Negligence — Acci- 

dent taking place on off-side of road— Presump- 
tion-Principle of res ispa loquitur — Applicability 
Madh Pra 699 A (C M 168) 

S. lA — Damages — Quantum of— Factors to 

be considered Madh Pra 8998 (C N 168) 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATION ACT 
(7 of 1947) 

Ss. 4 (1), 5 (1), 9, 23D (1) and proviso, and 23 

(3)— Contravention of Ss. 4 (1), 5 (1) and 9 — 
Enquiry under S. 23D (1) instituted by issue of 
show cause notice — Complaint made to the Court 
without having any material which could lead to 
the opinion that Director of Enlorcement will 
not be m a position to impose adequate penalty— 
(Complaint, held was filed without complying with 
the proviso and was invalid— 1989 Mad L W (Cri) 
98, Reversed SC 5SSB (C N 140) 


EXCHANGE REGULATION ACT 


Foreign 

( contd.) 

S. 5 (1)— See Foreign Exchange Regulation 

Act (1947), S. 4 (1) SC 588B (C N 140) 

— — S. 9— See Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(1947), S. 4 (1) SC 5SSB (C N 140) 

S. 21 (l)-Penal Code (1860), Ss 120 A, 120B 

— Contract contemplated under S. 21 (1) — 
Nature — S. 21 (I) does not cover criminal cons- 
piracy similar to S. 120B— Complaint in respect 
of illegal acquisition of Foreign Exchange— Allega- 
tion therein that two accused agreed to obtain 
foreign exchange illegally — Framing of charge 
under S 120 B— Maintainability — See Penal Code 
(1860), S. 120B SC 707B (C N 170) 

— -Ss. 23 (1) (b), 23 (1) (a) and 23D-Vires— Pro- 
vision of S. 2-3 (i) (b) does not violate Art. 14 of 
the Constitution S C 588A (C N 140) 

S. 23 (3) — Contravention of Ss. 4 (1), 5 (1) 

and 9— Enquiry under S. 23D (1) instituted by 
issue of show cause notice— Complaint made to 
the Court without having any material which 
could lead to the opinion that Directorof Enforce- 
ment will not be in a position to "impose adequate 
penalty- Complaint, held was filed without com- 
plying with the proviso and was invalid — See 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Acljl947), S. 4 (1) 

SC 588B (C N 140) 
— S. 23D— Vires — Provision of S. 23 (1) (b) does 
not voilate Art. 14 of the Constitution — SeeForeign 
Exchange Regulation Act (1947), S 23 (1) (b) 

SC 58SA (C N 140) 

S. 23D (1)— See Foreign Exchage Regulation 

Act (1947), S. 4 (1) SC 58SB ((3N 140) 

FOREIGNERS ACT (2 of 1946) 

S. 3 (2) (c)— See Foreigners Act (19461, S. 14 

Goa 577A (C N 136) 
— — Ss 14 and3(2)(c)— Sentence— Accusedthough 
born and brought up in Goa choosing to retain 
his Portuguese nationality after Goa became part 
of India — Accused deliberately disobeying order 
under S. 3 (2) (c) for second time— Accused con- 
tending that ID spite of de facto occupation of 
Government of India, Goa continued de Jure as 
Portuguese territory and by exercising option to 
continue as Portuguese national he did not become 
foreigner — Held, sentence of simple imorisonment 
for three months and fine of Rs. 100/- or, in 
default further imprisonment for 20 days was 
unduly lenient and manifestly inadequate when 
accused had been wilfully disregarding law and 
challenging territorial integrity of India; suffi- 
ciently deterrent sentence was called for in the 
ends of justice— Sentence enhanced in exercise of 
powers under S. 439 (2) of Criminal P. C. (1898) 
to 12 months simple imprisonment and fine of 
Rs. 1,000 and in default, further imprisonment 
for SIX months 577A (C N 136) 

GENERAL CLAUSES ACT (10 of 1897) 

S. 24— Notification under section as it stood 

before its substitution by new section — Violation 
of, IS punishable — See Shops and Establishments— 
Pnniab Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act (15 of 1958), S. 9 PunJ 651 (C N 158) 

HINDU MARRIAGE ACT (25 of 1955) 

S. 24— Interim maintenance to wife whether 

includes needs of minor child living with her— 
See CnminalP. C. (1898), S. 488(1) 

Delhi 670C (C N 164) 

IRON AND STEEL (CONTROL) ORDER (1956) 

R. 14 (21— See Essential Commodities Act 

(1955). S. 3^ ' Cal 571 (CN 133) 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ACT (4 of 1939) 

— S 9o{2)(b)-UabiHtyof Insnraoce Company 
— Bus Involved In accident Insured sgalnsl thiia 
natty risks — Both the parents of claimant travel 
ling In bus and meeting death — Insurance Com 
piny held liable under S 95 (2) (b) second pail 
to pay Its ^ 000/ as compensation for each or 
the two passengers Msdh Pra 699C (C N 168) 

PENAL CODE (45 of 1860) 

^Ss 21 (9) and 21 (1") — Senior Leclurer of * 
Government College— Appointment Iw University 
as an Exam cer — Acceptance of bribe lor giving 
more maiks to a candidate *- Accused not guiltv 
either under S 161 Penal Code or under S 5 
fl)(d) of Prevention of Corruption Act — See 
Penal Code (ISeO) S 161 Cu] 679A (CN 166) 
— S 21(12)— Inthep'y ol means la the 
employnieiit ol — (SSojds and Phrases — In the 
pay of) GnfOTSC (CNieO) 

Sj 34 and 300 thirdly — Murder case — Ac 
cused persons A B and C brothers and ac 
cused D son of accused A — Acensed A B and 
C divided end resided In separate houses — A B 
C and D seen coming together and gathering 
near disputed land at one and same time — They 
carried with them deadly weapons such as iron 
bar axe and spear and stick — Accused persons 
rusblcg together with such weapons and causing 
81 many as IS injuries on vital part of the body 
of deceased — Their Intention held to be nothing 
but to commit murder — Injuries sufficient In 
ordinary course of Dilute to esuse death —All 
four accused could be convicted under S 302 
read with S 34 la the absence of any legal In 
firmily Qom 6210 (C N 148) 

34 — Common lateotlon — Meaning of — 
Guedea of proof (son proseeutloa Infetenceof 
common Intentloo is a onestloo depending on 
facts of each case BaJ 6 >3C (C N 159) 

S 40 — Offence — Mens rea — Intention and 
knowledge tegultcd — See Penal Code (1880) 
S 807 her 688 A (CN 167) 

— S 53 — Principles of puclibmrnt — Doty of 
Court— Enbancemenl of sentence — See Crimlnel 
P C (1898) S 439(1) Coa577B{CN 130) 
•^S 88 — Offence— Intentlno and knowledge — 
Proof of— See Penal Code <18601 S 307 

Ker e88A (CNI07) 
—'i 1 OA — Fo elgn Exchange Begulatioo Act 


PENAL CODE (contd J . ^ . 

obtain foreign exchange illegally — Framing ol 
eh^ge under Section lOD— Maiatainab lily) 

“ SC 707B (C N 170) 

S 120B-See Penal Code (18P0) S 120A 

S C 70"C (C N 170) 
— S 120B — Accused not entitled to protection 
olS 197 Criminal P C charged under Ss l^OB 
lei 182 and 163 I P C — Sanction obta ned 
under S 6 (1) (c) — Offences under S 120B and 
S 183 I P a outside scope ol S 6 — No bat to 
prosecution of accused under those sections — 
See Prevention of Corruption Act (2 of 1947) S o 
Delhi 674D (C N 165) 

S lei-Offence under Ssetion 5 (2) read with 

Section 5(l)(d) Prevention of Corruption Act 
and Section 161 Penal Code — Held on facts that 
presumption under Section 4 (1) Prevention of 
Cottupilon Act applied to the case and guilt ol the 
accuse had been established beyond reasonable 
doubt — See Prevention of Corruption Act (1947) 
Section 4 (1) Delhi 607 (C N 163) 

Ss 101 21 (9) and 21 (1'’) (before amend 

ment in 1964) — Senior Lecturer of a Covernment 
College — Appointment by University as an Exa 
miner — Acceptance of bribe (or giving more 
marks to a cand dale — Accused cot gu Ity either 
under Section 161 Penal Code or under Section 
5(1) (d)o! Prevention of Corruption Act — (Civil 
Serviert — Bombay Civil Services Conduct and 
Discipline Buies Role 21— Lecturer o! a Govern 
meat College — Univetsilj appointing lilm as an 
esamtoer — Government held could have no 
control over him as an examiner — • Fact that 
disciplinary action could be taken for his conduct 
as an examiner do enterion)- (Civtl P C (1008) 
Preamble— lotetprelallon of Statutes— Ambiguous 
provision of law — Interpreted Id favour of lub 
Ject)— (Words tod Phrases— Otherwise— ^ Officer* 
— MeaolDg) — (Preventioo of (Corrupt on Acl 
(1947) S 5 (1) (d)) Cu) e70A (C S 168) 

S 163 — Sre Prevention of C''nupllon Act (2 
oll047)Se Delhi 674D(CN 165) 

S 290 — Accused a layman putting up a 
building emplnying masons — Masons constructed 
It oegl gently — Collaps* ol bu Idiog resulting in 
the rfeatb of several inrastes — Accused held 
could not be convicted — See Penal Code (IbfOl 
“ 304A Mad ”0j (C N 10J) 

— S 300 thirdly — Murder case— Accused per 
SODS A B and C brothers and abused D son 


not covet criminal consoiricv ilmilar resided In separate houses A D CindD se n 


not covet criminal conspiracy similar to Sec 
tlon i20U — Complaint In respect of illeg*) ac 
quliitlon of Foreign Exchange-Allegjflon therdo 
that two accused agreed to obtain Foreign Ex 
cbioga illegal ly — tiaolng of charge under 
Section 120b — Malatainabll (y— See Penal Ck>de 
(1660) Section 1 OB S C 707B (CN 170) 

— Ss 120A 120B — Agreement to do illegal acl 
-Acts not amounting to offence done by one 
coBipiratorin Inrtheranee o! that igteement- 
He IS lUll liible to be convicted under Sec 
tionLOn SC"07C(CN J70) 

S 120 A — Essentials of offence — Agreemest 
between two or mote persons— At ben constllotes 
conspiracy-Contlnuan eol sgreement— Effect 

SC7trD (CN I'O) 
— Foreign Exchange RegoJa 
lion Act (1917) Section 21(1) — Contracf coo 
tewplated boder Section 21 (IJ- Ntiore — 
neciion i 1(1} does not cover erimlnil conspi 
to Sect on I2CB — Complaint la 
illegal ae<ToiiiiIon of foreIn exchange — 
Allegation therein that two tccusnl agreed to 


resided I ^ 

coming together and gathering near dispj ed land 
at one and same time — They carried with them 
deadly weapona such as iron bar axe and spear 
and stick— Accused persons rushing together with 
such weapons and causlsg as many as 15 loluries 
oo vital part of the body of deceased — T> eir 
toteotlon held to be oothlng but to comm t 
murder — Injuries sufficient in otdinarv co itie of 
oaiure lo cause death — Under S 300 thirdly 
offence committed was one of murder — All four 
accnied could be convicted under S 302 read 
with S 31 piovided there was no legal iofi mity 
— See Penal Code (18*0) S 34 

Bom 6210 C N 148) 
” "5 ” Appredallon ol evidence— Af irder— 

Ulld witness the onlyeye writocu — M tim of 
tutoring— Two d Serent venlons ocel>»fote com 
mlttSog Court and another before Sessions judge 
"0 corroborating evidence to conn*ct aecnsed 
with murder— No rellanee can be placed on such 
evidence — Conviction cannot stand — Court of 
••cf can examine both versions — But when two 
conffctlng yersioos are given and on evidence 
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PENAL CODE (contd.) 

witness stands as condemned liar Court needs 
corroboration in support of statement on which 
conviction is to be sustained — See Evidence Act 
(1872), S. 3 Orissa 037 (C N 152) 

— — Ss. 304A, 337, 338 and 290 — Accused, a lay- 
man, putting up a building employing masons — 
Masons constructing it negligently — Collapse of 
building resulting in the death of several inmates 
— Accused held could not be convicted — (Tort — 
Negligence — Collapse of building! 

Mad 705 (C N 169) 

Ss. 307, 40, 88— Offence under Section 307 — 

Intention and knowledge, required — Mental ele- 
ment described in any of the four clauses of 
Section 300, I. P. C. is sufficient — Maxim that 
every man is presumed to intend the natural 
and probable consequences of his act, discussed — 
1967 Ker L T 223 and 1967 Ker L T 689 & 1968 
Ker L T 929, Overruled Ker 088A (C N 167) 
— S. 307 — Attempt to commit murder — Use of 
firearm— Person firing a gnn at another— intention 
to kill may be inferred — Fact that person fired at 
escaped unhurt or received minor injuries cannot 
negative intention to kill — Prosecution has still 
to discharge its burden of proving intention con- 
templated by S. 300 Baj 653D (C N 159) 

— j-S. 337 — Accused a layman, putting up a 
building employing masons — Masons construct- 
ing it negligently — Collapse of bulding resulting 
in the death of several inmates — Accused held 
could not be convicted — See Penal Cade ( I860), 
Section 304A Mad 705 IC N 169) 

S. 338 — Accused a lavman, putting up a 

building employing masons— Masons constructing 
It negligently — Collapse of building resulting in 
the death of several inmates— Accused held could 
not be convicted— See Penal Code (1860), S. 304A 

Mad 705 (C N 169) 
— S. 379— Plots in lowlying area demarcated by 
ridges — Single sheet of water coveting such 
plots— Fish in such water cannot be subiect-matter 
of theft Orissa 638 (C N 153) 

— S. 386 — Extortion — What amounts to 

Pat e47A (C N 156) 

S. 390 — Robbery — Commission of assault 

and theft in same transaction — When amounts to 
robbery — (Penal Code (I860), S. 391 — Theft 
independent act of same members of unlawful 
assembly — No offence of dacoity) 

Pat 0478 (C N 150) 

S. 391 — Theft independent act of some 

members of unlawful assembly — No offence of 
dacoity — See Penal Code (1860), S. 390 

Pat 6478 (C N 156) 
— S, 390 — Recovery of goods stolen in dacoity 
from accused three days after occurrence — Only 
presumption deducible from facts being that 
accused knew articles as stolen but not as stolen 
in dacoity — His conviction is proper under S. 411 
and not under S. 390 — See Penal Code (1860), 
S. 411 ' SC601{CN142) 

S. 406 — Proceedings under — Suit filed in 

civil court long before institution of proceedings 
over the same subject-matter and decreed — Con- 
tinuance of proceedings in criminal court would 
be unwarranted and untenable Cal 632 (C N 149) 

Ss 411,396 — Recovery of cloth, stolen in 

dacoity, from accused, a cloth merchant, three 
days after occurrence — Other stolen articles not 
recovered from him — His name not mentioned 
as one of the participants in dacoity, either by 
any eye-witnesses or in dying declaration of 
person killed in dacoity — No evidence to show 
that in village in which accused lived, it was 
known that dacoity took p'aco and goods stolen— 
Held, only presumption that could be drawn was 


PENAL CODE (contd ) 

that accused knew that goods were stolen but he 
did not know that they were stolen in dacoity — 
He could be convicted only under S 411 and not 
under S 396 — Decision of All H. C., Reversed — 
Evidence Act (1872), S. 114, Illustration (a) 

S ceoi (CN 142) 
— S. 499 — Defamation of a spiritual head of 
certain community — Individual person of that 
community is not a person aggrieved — Cognizance 
of offence taken on a complaint by such indivi- 
dual is illegal — See Criminal P. C. (1898) S 198 

Cal 662A(CN162 

Ss. 499 and 500 — Defamation — Essentials 

Cal 682C (C N 102) 

S. 500 — See Criminal P. C (1898), S. 198 

Cal e62A (C N 162) 
— S. 500 — Complaint for alleged defamation in 
respect of an Ashram, an incorporated body — 
Complainant an individual claiming to be a mem- 
ber bringing complaint — Allegations not dis- 
closing any defamation of the Ashram therby 
touching complainant as a member thereof — No 
action under S. 500 lies Cal 6628 (C N 162) 

S. 500 — See Penal Code (1860). S. 499 

Cal e02C (C N 162) 

POLICE ACT (5 of 1861) 

S. 34 — Scope and applicability — Noti- 
fication of State Government extending pro- 
visions of S. 34 to whole of territory is not 
in conformity with requirements of S. 34 — Ex- 
pression ‘whole of territory’ would not take with- 
in its sweep a town for purpose of S. 34 — “Town”, 
meaning of — In absence of notification specially 
extending scheme of S. 34 to a town, prosecution 
for offences under S. 34 committed in that town 
IS not maintainable Goa 574 (C N 135) 

PBEVENTION OF CORRUPTION ACT (2 of 
1947) 

— Ss. 4 (1), 5 (2), and 5 (1) (d) — Offence under 
S. 5 (2) read with S. 5(1) (d) and S. 161, Penal 
Code — Presumption under S. 4 (1) when can be 
drawn, indicated — Held on facts that presump- 
tion under S. 4 (1) applied to the case and guilt of 
the accused had been established beyond reasona- 
ble doubt — (Penal Code (1800), S 161) 

Delhi 667 (C N 163) 
S. 5 — "In the discharge of his duties" — In- 
terpretation — Ingredients of S. 5 (1) (d) — (Words 
and Phrases) Guj 6798 (C N 166) 

— S 5 (1) (d) — Senior lecturer of a Government 
Collage — Appointment by University as an Exa- 
miner-Acceptance of bribe for giving more marks 
to a candidate— Accused not guilty either under 
S. 191 Penal Code or under S. 5 (1) (d) of Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act — See Penal Code (1800), 

S. 161 Gui 079\(CN100) 

— Ss. 5 (2) and 5 (1) (d)— Offence under Ss. 5 (2) 
read with S. 5 (1) (d) and S. 101, Penal Codo — 
Presumption under S 4 (I), when can be drawn 
indicated — Held on facts that presumption under 
S. 4 (1) applied to the case and guilt of the 
accused had been established beyond reasonable 
doubt — See Prevention of Corruption Act (1947), 

S. 4 U) Delhi 067 (C N 163) 

-S. 5.A — Prosecution for offences under 

Ss. 120-B and 161, I. P C. — Investigation by 
officer below rank of officers mentioned in S. 5. A 
— Held it could not be said tha^ because section 
was not necessary under S. 197, Criminal P. C. it 
wa? also not necessnry under S. 196-A, Criminal 
H. C. because position in so far as offence under 
S 161, I. P- C. was concerned wa^same notwith- 
standing amendment of .Act in 1952 by introdnc- 
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PREVENTION OF CORBUPTION ACT (eotttd) 
ttoaofS SAasoHeace under that lectloa wben 
fo loyestisated would slill remain ooD-cogn zabln 
Delhi 674E (C N 165) 
— S 6 — Purpose of lanction 

Detlde74A(CNie5) 

— ■$ 0 — Sanctionlns authority— Public servant 
employed by Provincial Government loaned to 
Centra] Government — Sanctioning authority 
would be the loaning government andnotbor 
rowing government Delhi 674B (C N 165) 

•— S e-Penal Code (IfifO) Ss UO Band 163— 
Accu ed who was not entitled to protection of 
S 197 Criminal P C charged under Ss 120 B, 
lei ira and lei I P C - Sanction obtained 
under S 6 (1) (c) — Held if oQences under 
S 120 B and S 163 1 P C were outside scope 
of S 6 of the Act there coeld be no bar to pro- 
tecullon of accused under those sections 

Delhi 674D(CN IBo) 
—5 8 — Officer according laeciloa not er 
amined as witness — Ilis signature proved but 
there was no evidence to establish that sanction 
log officer bad applied his mind to the caso— field 
presumption was that sanction was duly accorded 
in absence of evdence to contrary — (Evidence 
Act (1872) S 114) Delhi fl^74F (C N 165) 

PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
ACT (37 of 1954) 

— S 10 — Section does not create oblgatlooon 
person aentloned therein to act vet; co-operate 
with Food Inspector in taking samole by handing 
It Over to bins — See Preveotion of Food Adultere 
tloa Act (1954) S 16(l)(b] Pat 5830 (C N 138) 
— S> 14 18 (21 — Preveotloo of Food Adoltera 
iiOQ Rules (1955) R 13A proviso — ObiMt 
underlying Act achieved by giving reasonable 
loterprelatfoo — Court must do so — W arrant; as 
requited by proviso to Rule 12A — Use of popular 
lannaee therein— Oblect of Act Is not defested • 
I L il U967) 2 ger 676 Reversed — (OvU P C 
(1B08) Pre — Interpretotlon o( Ststofrsl 

S C 589 (C N 141) 
— S 16(1) (il — Prosecution under — Ptevea 
(lon of FoM Adoltentloa Rales (1055) Rr 18 7 
(1) — Specimen Impression of seal not sent to 
anslrst — There was ootfalng with which Pabfie 
Auslyst could perform bis duty of coopsrCog 
seal on packet oi black pepper forwarded to bins 
lot analysis — Total non oomplisoce withRr 18 
and 7 (1) — It is fatal to prorecoTfon cise 

— Ss 18(1) (h) and 10 — Eipression to pr^ 
venf* — Mere refusal to sell article does not 
amount to preventloci Fat 5831) (C N 1391 

— ~-S 19(2)— Varranly »$ rfijahed by proviso to 
Rule 12\ — Uieof popular language therein — 
Object of Act b not defeated — See Frevestlon of 
Food Adulteration Act (1954) S 14 

SC 599 (CN 141) 
PPF\FNTfON OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
RULES (1955) 

— R 7 (1>— Pioieeutioo under — Specimen (m 
presiion of seal not sent to Anilyst — There was 
nothing with svhlch PoW/e Aatlytt could perform 
hudnty ol comMring teal on packet of black 
pepper forwarded to him for anafyils— Total oos. 
compliance wl h Rr 18 tnd7(l) — Iijj fstal to 
prosecution case- Case lawdji cussed— SeePreven. 
UoaolFood Adulteration Act (195i) S 16(l)te| 
- . » Pst 649 (CN 15"! 

as retired by 
12k - Lie o! populaTlsaguaM 
thetelo-ObJert of Act is not defeated See P/e< 
ventfen cf Food Adolteration Act trsiX S. W 

SCS93(CM41) 
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PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
BOLES (eemtd ) 

— il 18— Prosecution under— Specimen Impres 
slonof seal not sent to Analyst— There was nothing 
with which Public Analyst could perform his duty 
of comparing teal on packet of black pepper for 
warded to him for analysis— Total non compl ance 
withRr IS and 7 (1) — Ills fatal to prosecution 
case— Cass law discussed— See Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1951) S leUXa) 

Pat 840 (CN 157) 

PROHIBITION 

— ASSAM LIQUOR PROHIBITION ACT (lol 
1953) 

S 2(3) (as amended in 1950 and 1963) — 

Liquor -^fience under S 4 for consuping liquor 
—Burden of proof — State of drunkenness esta 
blUhed lyy prosecution — Presumption under Sec 
(ion ‘iA(l983) eta bo Invoked — Preiamptiofl ro 
builtble— Accused not aubmltti^ any explanation 
—He must be held guilty of ollsoce — EQect o! 
(olrodiictlon of S 3A (1956) and S 3A (1963) 
staled— See Prohibition— Assam Liquor Prohibition 
Act (lol 1653) (as amended In 1958 and 1963) 
S 4 Assam 583 (C N 132) 

S 3A(I950) (as amended in 1950 and 1063} 

— Liquor — OSence under S 4 for consuming 
liquor — Barden of proof— State of dcunkenness 
esitblUhed by prosecution — Pretump'ion under 
S 3A (10S3) can be Invoked — Fresumptioo re 
bottable— Accused sot submitting any explaae 
tion — He must be ht)d guilty el oUence— LBect 
of iotroduetioD ofS 3A (1658) and S 3^(1963} 
stated— See Prohibition — Assam Liquor Froblbi 
tion Act (I ol 1953)(is amended In 1830 and 
1883) S 4 Assam 583 (C N 132) 

—5 3A (1883) (IS amesdediolOoSeadlseS)- 
*Liqoor*— OOence under S 4 lor consuming liquor 
—Barden of proof — State of drunkenness «ta« 
btlsbed byproseeutioo— Piesumpilon under S 3A 
(lOesicanoe Invoked— Presumption rebuttable— 
Accused not submltllng any explanation — He 
must beheld guilty of oUeoce — EBect ol intro 
dactlonofS 3A (1958) and 5 3A(I9Ki)itated— 
See Prohibltlou — Assam Liqunr problbitioQ Act 
U of 1953) (as amended in I9o8 sod 1663) 8 4 

Assam 563 (C N 132) 

Ss 4 3AI1903) SA (19oB) and 2 (3) (as am, 

etsdedfn 1050 and 1083)— Liquor* — Offence 
under S 4 for coosuming liquor— Durden of prool 
— Va'.e. xA by Vixwfe 

(loo— PresaMptlon under S SA(1963) can be in 
yoked— Presumption rebuttable — Accused not 
sabmJlUag any explanation — He must be held 
guJHyoloffescc— LDect ol loltoductlon ol S 3A 
(IOS8I and S 3A (1083) staled — (Evidence Act 
(1872), S 100) Assam 563 (CN 132) 


PUNJAB GENERAL CLAUSES ACT (1 of 189S) 
— — S 22 — SotiBcation under section as it stoc^ 
l»foro its substitution by new section — Viohiion 
oils M»fshaWe-See Shops aod EsfabJ/shmenfs — 
^ofab Shops and Commercial Fjfabllihmenfs Act 
(15 of lJ^6} S 0 pQBj tol (C N 156) 

COMMEnCTAL ESTA 
BLISIIMESTS ACT (15 of 1955) 

See under Shops and Establishments 


— M (3) — Accused Ilavildsr commanded to 
**»Jtint Railway Officer in checking tlcketless 
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RAILWAY PEOTECrrON FORCE ACT (contd ) 
travellers — Railway Officer and accused assaulting 
complainant a ticket collector — Requirement of 
.S. 20 (3) not complied with — Held his prosecution 
as instituted without compliance of the provision 
of S. 20 (3) was not valid Pat 642A fC N 155) 

SHOPS iND ESTABLISHMENTS 

—PUNJAB SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS ACT (15 of 1958) 

— Ss. 9, 26— Notification under S. 9 as amended 
by Act 25 of 1958— Section 9 substituted by am- 
ending Act 1 of 1904— Notification must be deemed 
to have been issued under re-enacted S 9 and any 
violation thereof could be punishable under S. 26 
— (Punjab General Clauses Act (1 of 1898), S. 22) 
— (General Clauses Act (1897), S. 24) 

Pun] 631 (C N 158) 

S. 26— Violation of — Notification under S. 9 

as amended by Act 25 of 1958 is punishable under 
S. 26— See Shops and Establishments — Punjab 
Shops and Commercial Establishments Act (15 of 
1958), S. 9 Punj 651 (C N 158) 


Tort 

Negligence— Damage — See Fatal Accidents 

Act (1855), S. 1 A Madh-Pta 699A (C N 168) 

Negligence — Collapse of building — See 

Penal Code (1860), S. 304A Mad 705 (L N 169) 


TORT (contd } 

Negligence— Damage —See Fatal Accidents 

Act (1855), S. l-A Madh.Pra 6998 (G N 168) 

U.P. FOOD GRAINS DEALERS LICENSING 
ORDER (1964) 

—Cl. 3 — Mens rea— On facts held that applicants 
were under bona fide belief that they could deal 
in food grains and hence they could not be 
charged under S. , 7 for contravention of 1964 
Order- See Essential Commodities Act (1955), S. 7 

All 615 (C N 145) 

Cl. 5— Mens rea— On facts held that applicants 

were under b6na fide belief that they could deal 
in food grains and hence they could not be 
charged under S. 7 for contravention of 1964 
Order— See EssentiaKCommodities Act (1955), S. 7 

All 615 (C N 145) 
WORDS AND PHRASES— "In the discharge of his 
duties.” — See Prevention of Corruption Act (2 of 
1947), S. 5 Guj 679 B (C N 166) 

—"In the pay of" means "in the employment” 
of— See Penal Code (1880), S. 21 (12) 

Guj 679C(CN 166) 

"Officer” — Meaning — See Penal Code (1860), 

S. 161 Guj e79A (C N 166) 

“Otherwise”— Meaning of — See Penal Code 

(1860), S. 161 Guj e79A (C N 166) 

"Town”— See Police Act (1801), S. 34 

Goa 574 (C N 135 
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criminal PROCEDURE CODE (5 of 1898) 

S. 107-AIR 1949 All 21-DISS. 1970 Cri L J 

586C (C N 139) (Pat), 

S. 107-(’541 Cri. Rev. No. 351 of 1954 D/- 

18-11-1954 (Pat) — NOT F. 1970 Cri L J 
580B (C N 139) (Pat). 

S, 112-AIR 1949 All 21— DISS. 1970 Cri L J 

586C (C N 139) (Pat). 

S. 112-(’54) Cri. Rev. No. 351 of 1954, D/- 

18-11-1954 (Pat)-NOT F. 1970 Cri L J 586B 
(C N 139) (Pat) 

S. 133-AIR 1960 All 244-DISS. 1970 Cn 

L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal). 

S. 1S3-AIR 1949 Cal e37-HELD OVER- 

RULED, by AIR 1956 Cal 24 as Interpreted. 
1970 Cn L J 570 (C N 134) iCal). 

S. 133 -AIR 1950 Cal 220 -NOT F. 1970 

Cn L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal), 

S. 133-AIR 1958 Raj 248-DISS, 1970 Cn 

L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal). 

S. 192— AIR 1960 All 244— DISS. 1970 Cri 

L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal). 

S. 192-AIR 1949 Cal 637— HELD OVER- 
RULED by AIR 1950 Cal 24 as Interpreted. 
1970 Cn L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal), 

S. 192-AIR 1956 Cal 220-NOT F. 1970 

Cri L J 573 (G N 134) (Cal). 

S. 192 -AIR 1958 Raj 248- DISS. 1970 Cri 

L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal). 

S. 439— AIR 1949 All 21-DISS. 1970 Cn 

L J 58eC (C N 139) (Pat). 


CRIMINAL P. C, (contd.J 

S 439- (’54) Cri Rev. No. 351 of 1954, D/- 

18 11-1954 (Pat) — NOT F. 1970CtiLI 
586B (C N 139) (Pat)- 


PENAL CODE (45 of 1860) 

S. 40—1967 Ker L T 223— OVER. 1970 Cri 

L J 688A (C N 107) (Ker). 

S. 40-1967 Ker LT 089-OVER. 1970 Cri 

L J eSSA (C N 167) (Ker). 

5.40-1968 KorLT 929-OVER. 1970 Cil 

L J e88A (C N 167) (Ker). 

S 88-1967 Ker L T 223 — OVER. 1970 Cri 

L J 688A (C N 167) (Ker). 

S. 88-1907 Ker L T e89-OVER. 1970 Cri 

L J esSA (C N 107) (Ker). 

S 88-1968 Ker LT 929— OVER. 1970 Cn 

L J 6881 (C N 167) (Ker). 

S. 307— 1967 Ker L T 223-OVER. 1970 Ctl 

L J 6881 (CN 167) (Ker) 

S. 307—1967 Ker LT 689- OVER. 1970 Cn 

L J 88SA (C N 107) (Ker). 

S. 307—1968 Ker L T 929-OVER. 1970 Cn 

L J eSSA (C N 167) (Ker). 

PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 
ACT (37 of 1854) 

S. 14-ILR (1987) 2 Ker e70-REVERS. 1970 

Cri LI 599 (C N 14t)(SC). 

S. 19 (2)-ILR (1967) 2 Ker 670-HEVERS, 

1970 Cri L J 599 (C N 141) (S C). 
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Allibabid 


AIR 

AIR 


10J9AlI2I=50CrlLI78 Raburam v Rer 
-DISS 1970 Crl L } 5860 (C N 130) (Pal) 
1060 All 24 isioeo Cri L ( 450 Kbhorital v 
Stale -DISS 1070 On L I 573 (ON 134) 
(Cal) 

Calcutta 


AIR 


AIR 


1040 Cal 637=31 Ct« LI 305 Pran Krtahna 
V Sham Suodar-IIELO OVERRULED BY 
AIR 1936 Cal 24 aa lalerpreted 1070 Ctl 
L J 573 (C N 134) (Cal) 

1056Cal220 Ihalu Charan v BbsouChtodra 
—NOT F 1070 Crl L J 573 (C N 134) (C5al) 


Kerala fcont'i ) 

Stale of Kerala-OVER 1970 CtiL J 683A 
(C N 167) Iker) , ^ , 

11087) ker L T 659 Isais v State ofkerala- 
' ^VER 1970 Crl L J OSSA (C N 167) 

(1968j*^ke\ L T 929=lLR (1968) 1 631 

Kriahain v Abdulla— OVER 1970 CrlLJ 
088A(CN 167) (ker) 

Fataa 

(*54) Crl Rev No 351 of 1031 D/ U 1954 
(Pat) Zahufuddlov Slate— NOT F 1970 Crl 
L I 586B (C N 139) (Pat) 


Kerala 


RalaftbiQ 


ILR{1067) 2 Ker a7e-BEVEnS 1070 Crl LJ 590 
(CN141) (SQ 

1967 Ker L T 223 = 1067 ker L R 210. Moidu v 


AIR 1958 Ral 
1970*Cii\ 


218=1053 Crl L J 1213 
Reildenti ol Shahabad — 
1 573 (CN13J) (Cal) 


Ram 

DISS 
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1970 Crimsnal Law Journal => Other Journals 
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■ 119 


171 AIB 1970 Cal 167 
STS AIB 1910 Cal 169 
S74 AIB 1970 Goa SI 
S77 AIB 1970 00* £6 
580 AIR 1970 Orlsss S4 
593 AIB 1970Fat lot 
ige9BLJB6SS 
666 AIR 1970 Pat 107 
1969 BLJR 419 
1989 Fat L } B 

933 (3) 

683 AIB 1970 BC 494 
(I9e9)2SaC412 
(1970) 1 SC A 100 
699 AIR 1970 S C M 
(1989)9 8004^7 
1989 Ear L 7 717 , 
(t970) 18CWB47^ Oil 
1970 Ett LB 101 
(1970) 1 SC J 393 


699ron(1970) 1 SC A 319 
1970 8OD3H 
1970 Usd LJ 

(Crl) 309 
101 AIB 1970 SC 633 
(1989) 2 sewn 79f| 
t03 AHahabtid Jltg\ 
Court 

514 Allihahad II*gh 
Court 

61S Mlakahad JJtjh 
Court 

617 1969 All Crl B 354 
1969 AU W R 

(n C) 398 

618 (l9e9)lADdb 

WB630 

1969 UadL J 
(Crl) 439 I 

71 Con L B S7S 
ILB (1963) Bon 8341 

1970 Uaha LJ173 I 


C<slou((3 3UghCouri\ 
Caieuth lUgk Court) 
Delhi Jligh Court 
lLIt(19Be) Cut 748 
S3 Cut LT 1151 ' 

83 Cot LT 749 
1969 Pat L7B >9< 
1969 BLJ R 339 
1969 Pat L J B 3^8 
1969 Pat LJB 3t7| 

1969 OarL 7 731 

1970 FajLWllB 
AIB 1970 Aadh 

Fra 176 
{l669)8ABdh 

WB48 
2989 Uad L 7 

(Crl) 699 
AIB 1910 Bom 166 
19S9 UahL7 43. 
71 Bom L B 635 
ILB (1989) Bom 
1191 


Crl LT Other Journala 
AIB 1970 Cal 916 
AIB 1970 Delhi 95 
AIR 1970 Delhi 98 
AIB 1970 Delhi 109 
AIB 1970 GuJ 97 
AIR 1910 Eer 93 
1989 Ker LT 472 
ILK (1969)2 

Kerala 119 
1989 Ker L7 632 
1963 Mad L7 

(Cri) 622 
AIB 1970 balb 
Fra 86 

1969 UPL7 653 
1989 UPWB6(0 
igtO 7ab L 7 783 

1970 A □ 7 71 
AIB 1970 Mad 198 
1989 UadLW 

Crl 158 
AIB1970SC6<9 
(1970) 1 8 0 0 132 
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YOU CAN MISS ANY BOOK BUT NOT THIS 

SPEND ONLY Rs. 15-00 EVERY YEAR AND 
GET THE WHOLE OF “THE LAW OF LAND SERIES” 

On your table for the whole year Bound in one Volume in book form 

Subscribe to : “.THE LAW OF THE LAND SERIES” j. e. 

Yearly Snpreme Court Digest Series 

One volume is published every year styled as Yearly Supreme Court Digest digesting 
Jhe judgments of the Supreme Court of India. 

Supreme Court has by now covered almost every important point of law. When a 
Supreme Court judgment is available on a particular pomt of law, the Bench and the Bar, 
both prefer citation of that single judgment instead of numerous cases on that point by different 
High Courts, because Supreme Court judgments are the law of the land, and binding on all 
Courts of the country including High Courts. 

Yearly Supreme Court Digest for the years 19G6, 19B7 and 1968, price Rs. 15.00 each 
are ready. Yearly Supreme Court Digest 1969 will be ready in early 1970 and Yearly 
Supreme Court Digest 1970 will be ready in early 1971 and so on. 

Please let us have your order for the volumes which are ready, if you are already not 
having the same. 

Please instruct ns to enrol you as subscriber for the forthcoming volumeB, 

The main set, i. e Singh >. Supreme Court Digest 1950-65 in 8 volumes price Rs. 75.00 
is also available. Please order for it if it is not already m your library. 

SALIENT FEATURES 

(1) A self-explanatory catchword in shortest form has been given before every headnote 

by which the subject-matter of the point dealt with, becomes clear in a second : 

(2) After every catchword a self-contamed, analytical, precise and to the point headnote 

of each judgment is given The headnotes as far as possible are given in the 
wording of judgment ■. therefore, it is as authoritative as the judgment itself. It 
can be conveniently referred in the Court , 

(8) Many points not directly covered ordinarily or obscured if included compendiously 
are given separately — A unique featuie that will commend itself to the busy 
lawyer and save his valuable time ; 

(4) Maximum cross-references to various law reports are given. 

(5) Parties' names as in judgments are given, 

(6) The Digest covers all the branches of law, i. e. Civil, Criminal, Revenue, Constitu. 

tional. Labour, Election, Commercial, etc. 

(7) Earlier cases which are overruled, reversed, distinguished, followed, referred or 

explained are mentioned; 

(8) Table of cases givmg names of parties alphabetically arranged is given at the 

beginning of every volume , 

(9) Cases under all Central and States Acts digested , 

(10) All cases of Supreme Court reported by all the Journals published in India are 

digested in this series and thus these volumes are complete and no case is missed ; 

(11) After every five years and ten years Quinquennial and Decennial Supreme Court 

Digests shall be published which will be offered at special rates to the subscribers. 

We are sure you agree with us that the above series are of paramount importance for 
jout Library. 

Place your orders with the Fiibhshcrs : 

LAW BOOK COMPANY 

Sardar Patel Marg, P. B. No. 4, ALLAHABAD- 1. 
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RATANLAL & DHiRAJLAL’S 

LEGAL COMMENTARIES 

1 The Law of Crimea t 21&1 Ed Pages 1638 Price Rs 35 
A standard commentary on the Indian Penal Code Recognised 
as an authority on the subject by the Supremo Court of India 
and the yarious High Courts 

2 The Indian Penal Code : 24th, Ed Pages 600 Price Rs 12 
Abridged edition of the authors’ Law of Crimes 

3 The Criminal Procedure Code i 11th Ed Pag^s 874^ 
Price Rs 14 Companion volume to the authors' Indian Penal Code 

4 The Law of Evidence 15th Ed Pages 454 Price Rs 12 
Explains the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act, with 
important case law 

5 The Law of Torts (English & Indian)' 19th Edn 
Pages 602 Price Rs 12. A book of reference constantly in 
nse by the Bench and the Bar English and Indian case law 
and statutory law are brought up-to-date 


THE BOMBAY LAW REPORTER A fortnightly law 
journal started in 1899 containing Reports of cases decided by the 
High Court at Bombay and the Judgments of the Supreme Court of 
India in appeals from the High Court at Bombay, Notes on decisions 
of the Supremo Court in appeals from other High Courts and onmual 
Articles on legal topics, Reviews of recent English and Indian law 
books and Gleanings from foreign li^al periodicals 


AmiuflZ subscription (with postal charges) 

Foreign Rs 60DO 

THE BOMBAY LAW REPORTER (Private) LTD., 

“KRISHAN MAHAL", t3 MARINE DRIVE. BOMBAY- 20 
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LAW OF 

Municipal Corporations in India 

By R. D. AGARWAL, Advocate 

1969 Ed. Rs. 25. 

An important book for the Bench, the Bar, Municipal Corporations, Municipal Boards, 
Its officers and workers and all those who have to deal with the Local Self-Government 
Institutions m any manner. 

It is a hook of its own kind and is the only book available on the subject and thus 
this book fills the long-felt gap. 

The utility and usefulness of this publication are greatly increased on account of the 
fact, that this book deals and discusses case-law of Supreme Court and all High Courts arising 
out of Municipal Acts of different States and thus the Bench and the Bar get the principles 
of law laid down on this subject at one place for which one is required to refer to various 
States Municipal Acts. Thus this book has its own charm and importance and is • sure to 
prove indispensable. 

The author has divided the book into chapters and each chapter deals with one branch 
of oases arismg out of the Municipal Acts of different States. 

The Chapter headings are as under ; 

1. Introductory and Definitions. 

2. Interpretation of Municipal Statutes. 

8. Constitution of, and control over, Municipal Corporations. 

4. Municipal Elections. 

5. Municipal Property and Fund. 

6. Municipal Taxation. 

7. Conduct of Business. 

8. Municipal Members, Officers and Servants, 

9. Powers of Corporations in respect of Buildings, Public Drains, Streets, Scaveng. 

ing and Water-supply. 

10. Powers of Corporation in respect of Markets, Slaughter-houses and Trade and 

Profession. 

11. Improvement Schemes. 

12. Licences and Fees. 

18. Contracts and Liabilities. 

14. Suits, Prosecutions and Penalties Suits. 

15. Bye-laws, Rules and Regulations. 

Thousands of intricate points are dealt with In the book. A few, for instance, are 
given below : 

Abuse of Position, Abolition of post, Acquisition of property. Acquittal, Compensation, 
Adulteration, Stray animals. Cost, Valuation, Appeals, Assessment, Ballot paper. Bribery, 
Breach, Budget, Burden of proof. Cancellation of licences, Cinemas, Damages, Conviction, 
Dismissal, Elections, Educational Establisment, Exemption, Forfeit, Health, Highways, Tenant, 
Injunctions, Jurisdiction, Limitation, Meetings, Taxation, Nazul Land, Negligence, No confidence 
resolution, Nuisance, Numbering of buildings. Rights, Duties, Power, Octroi, Prosecution, 
Municipal servants. Terminal Tax, Public analyst. Punishment, Gardens. 

The book contains 700 Royal pages with full cloth binding and gold embossed and 
a plastic cover thereon and thus has an excellent get-up. 

We are sure that you will agree that this Encyclopaedic Book is indispensable and 
should appear in every library and accordingly we await your orders. 

Place your orders with the Publishers : 

LAW BOOK COMPANY 

Sardar Patel Marg, Post Bor No. 4| ALLAHABAD- 1, 
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P. C. Banerjee’s 

Some Aspects of Criminal Proceedings 

( 2 nd Edn. June 1968) Price Rs. 7.80 (Post free). 

Topics discussed include : Investigation by police— different aspects of collection of evidence 
and detention of an accused in custody • Magistrates’ powers • anticipatory bail : sening an accused 
to a different junsdiction : origin and development of the law of bail : cancellation of bail in bailable 
cases : everCise of inherent power* forfeiture of bonds— jurisdiction of different courts : treatment 
of bonds taken improperly : Case— piecemeal dealing, amalgamation, counter-cases, multiple complaints 
etc. • cognizance : concealment of marks ; testimonial -compulsion ; search warrants T I parades ; 
Contempt of High Court— whether contemner ean be arrested outside jurisdiction of the High Court 
Disposal of property— like currency notes, motor vehicles, planted property etc freezing bank account': 
material on which decision can lie based ■ liability of police to return seized property • recalling" 
property under inherent power • whether subordinate criminal courts have any inherent power . nature 
of the inherent power and conditions requisite for exercise of such power etc etc. 

Also hy the same author 


1. Law of Public Servants Rs. 7.50 

2. Evidence in Criminal Cases (with text of Indian Evidence Act, 1872) Rs 7 50 

3. Handbook of Industrial Employment Rs. 6.00 

4. After School Rs. 0 50 

5. Rbarate B}’akti3wadhinata, Sampatti 0. Nagarik Adbikar ( tn Bengali) Rs. 4 00 

6. Nyaya Pancbayat 0 Eauzdan Mamlat Vichar (in Bengali) Rs. 4 00 


All available post free from publisher. 


PURNA PUBLISHING HOUSE 

P-10/261, Kalyani, Dist. Nadia, WEST BENGAL, 


7th (Revised and Enlarged) Edition of 
N. D. BASU'S 

1. CRIMINAL COURT HANDBOOK 

7th Ed. 1 In two Big volumes pages Royal 8vo I I 

Edited by S. K. BOSE, M.A., LL.B., Supreme Court Advocate. 

The lawyers’ pst Bed VolnmeB which had been In constant use In Oriminal Courts throughout Indlt 
and cDlsldo for the last thirty years. New edition contains some 256 Acts. 

All eSorts have been made to maintain the popularity of the Criminal Court Handbook in this 
new gigantic edition. All the latest amendments have been inoorporated under each and every Aol. Case-notes 
made up-to-date. The Buies framed under respective Acts have been given as far as possible. It fs not merely 
a oolleotlon of Acts but contains copious annotations and other valuable informations. 

Price Rs. 62/- for set. Volumes Sold Separately. Vol. I_Rs. 35/- ; Vol. 11— Rs35/. 

2 . BASU’S MOTOR VEHICLES ACT 

Containing the latest amendments, case-laws, State amendments and rules. 

4th Enlarged Ed. I 1967 November I I Rs, 18 00 

3 . EASU’S LAW OF EVIDENCE 

Oonfolnfno Cose-Iaws upto 31.3.1959. Numbering 30,000 and select English and American Cases. 

4th Enlarged & Revised Ed. 1 2000 pages Royal I 1 Ks. 28/- 

4 . ~ BASU’S PENAL CODE 

Gth Edition I June 1966 I 1 In more than 800 Pages I Rs. 20/; 

EASTERN LAW HOUSE PRIVATE LTD. 

54, Ganesh Chunder Avenue, Post Box No. 7810, CALCUTTA 
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(2) FIFTEEN YEARS’ DIGEST (1951 to 19G5) (Includes also cases 

of 1950) (Civil, Criminal &, Rovenuo) (in 14 Volumes*) 
Vols I to Xlll already despatched Vol XIV under despatch 

(3) INDIAN PENAL CODE (XLV oF 1860) -{Ist Edn in 4 Vols) 

Vols I and II already despatched 

(4) A, 1 H. MANUAL 3rd Edn 22 Volumes, 

Vols 1 to 4 already despatched Vol S tinder despatch 

Beady for Detpalch 

1 limitation act— ( 4th 1905 Edn) (2 Vols) 

2 CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE — (Gth 196G Eda) 

(3 Vols) 

3 TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT - (4tli 1903 Edn ) 

(in 3 Vols) 
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1970 Ori. L. 3 isB Obiminal and Election Laws Amenduent Act, 1969 


THE CRIMINAL AND ELECTION 

LAWS AMENDMENT ACT, 19S9 
(Act 35 of 1969)* 

1 4th September, 1969 ] 

An Act further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1898 and the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951 and to provide 
against printing and publication of certain 
objectionable matters. 

Be it enaoted by Parliament in the Twen- 
t'eth Year of the Eepablio of India as 
follows : — 

1. Short title. 

This Aot may be called the Otiminal and 
Election Laws Amendment Aot, 1969. 

2. Substitution of new section for section 

153A. 

In the Indian Penal Code (hereinafter 
referred to as the Penal Code), for section 
153A, the following section shall be snbatitnt- 
ed, namely ; — 

Promoting enmity between different 
groups on grounds of religion, 
race, place of birth, residence, 
language, etc., and doing acts pre- 
judicial to maintenance of har- 
mony. 

“J53A. (1) Whoever— 

(a) by words, either spoken or written, or 
by signs or by visible representations or other- 
wise, promotes or attempts to promote, on 
grounds of religion, race, place of birth, resid. 
ence, language, caste or community or any 
other ground whatsoever, disharmony or feel 
ings of enmity, hatred or ill will between 
different religions, racial, language or regional 
groups or castes or communities, or 

(b) commits any act which is prejudicial to 
the maintenance of harmony between different 
religious, racial, language or regional groups 
or castes or communities, and which disturbs 
or is likely to disturb the publio tranquillity, 

shall be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years, or with fine, or 
with both. 


* Received the assent ol the President on 
4 9-69, Aot publiihed in Qaz. of Ind., 5 9. 
1969, Pt. ILS 1, Ext. p. 861. 

For Statement of Objects and Reasons, see 
Gaz. of Ind., 2 ’-8.1968, Pt. II S. 2, Ext p. 
1051 and for Joint Committee Report, eee 
Gaz. of Ind., 18.12.l968, Pt. II-S. 3. Ext, 
p. 1585/4. 
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Offence committed in place of worship, 
etc. 

(2) Whoever commits an offence specified 
in sub-section (l) in any place of worship or 
in any assembly engaged m the performance 
of religious worship or religious csremonies, 
shall be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to five years and shall also be 
liable to fine.”. 

3, Amendment of section 505. 

Section 505 of the Penal Code shall be re- 
numbered as sub-seotion (1) of that section, 
and— 

(i) after Bub.section { 1) as so re numbered 
but before the Exception, the following sub- 
seotions shall be inserted, namely : — 

Statements creating or promoting 
enmity, hatred or ill-will between 
classes. 

'■{2) Whoever makes, publishes or oircniates 
any statement or report containing rumour 
or alarming news with intent to create or 
promote, or which is likely to create or pro. 
mote, on grounds of religion, race, place of 
birth, residence, language, oaste or community 
or any other ground whatsoever, feelings of 
enmity, hatred or ill-will between different 
religious, racial, language or regional groups 
or castes or communities, shall be punished 
with imprisonment which may extend to 
three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Offence under sub-section (2) committed 

in place of worship, etc. 

(8) Whoever commits an offence specified 
m sub Section (2) in any place of worship or 
in any assembly engaged in the performance 
of religious worship or religious ceremonies, 
shall be panisbed with imprisonment which 
may extend to five years and shall also be 
liable to fine.": 

(n) in the Exception, after the words "oir- 
oolatea it,” the words "m good faith and" 
shall be inserted. 

4. Amendment of Act 5 of 1898. 

In the Code of Criminal Prooedure, 1898. — 

(a) in section 196, for the words “tbs State 
Government or some offioer empowered by 
the Stale Government m this behalf,” the 
words ‘‘the State Govecnment or District 
Magistrate or such other officer as may be 
empowered by the State Government m this 
behalf” shall be substitulod; 

(b) in Sjhsdule IT, — 

(0 for the entcies m oolumos 1 to 8 relating 
toseotion loSA, the following entries shall 
be substituted namely : — 
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8 4 

6 

6 
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Not 
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Presidcuey 


enmity 
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without 



description for 
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warrant 



throo year®, or 
Cqo, or both 

irate of 
tbe first 






ela'o 

163A(2) 

Promoting 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Imprison 

Ditto ”, 


enmity 




ment of 



between 




either 



cissees m 




deecrip 



place of 







wotsbip 




fire years 



etc 




and fine 


(11} for the entry lo 

column 8 relating toeectioB 15f 

tbe eatrv ' Shall not arrest without 

QBiisnt 

eball be snbetitoted 





(111) for tbe enitiea 

m columns 1 to 8 relating to eoction 503 


bi lok iltnted, nataely 
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6 

8 

7 
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os 
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(iv) for the entries in columns 8 and 7 
relating to section 50G as applicable to ‘'On- 
minal intimidation” (first paragraph), the en- 
tries "Shall not arrest without warrant” and 
'‘Imprisonment of either desoription for 2 
years, or fine, or both” shall, respectively, be 
substituted. 

5, Amendment of section 8. 

In section 8 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, in Bub-aeotion (1), for the 
words, figures and letters "section 17 IE or 
section 171F of the Indian Penal Code," the 
words, figurrs and letters “seotion 153A or 
section 171E or section 171E or suh-section 

(2) or sab section (3) of section 505 of the 
Indian Penal Code" shall be substituted. 

6. Power to control prejudicial publica- 

tions. 

(1) The Central Government or State Gov- 
ernment or any authority so authorised by 
the Central Government in this behalf, if 
satisfied that such action is necessary for the 
purpose of preventing or combating any acti- 
vity prejudicial to the maintenance of com. 
mnnal harmony and affecting or likely to 
affect public order, may, by order in writing 
addressed to the printer, publisher or editor, 
prohibit the printing or publication of any 
document or any class of documents of any 
matter relating to a particular subject or class 
of subjects for a specified period or in a parti- 
cular issue or issues of a newspaper or 
p.cnodical : 

Provided that no such order shall remain 
in force for more sban two months from the 
making thereof : 

Provided further that the person against 
whom the order has been made may, within 
ten days of the communication of the order, 
make a representation, — 

(1) to the Central Goi?ornment, whore such 
order is made by the Central Government or 
any authouty authorised by it; and 

(ii) to the State Government, where such 
order is made by the State Government, 
and the Central Government or the State 
Government, be the case may be. may, after 
corEuUation \7ith a Committee, to be known 
as Press Oonauitative Committee, dispose of 
the matter, modifying, confirming or rosoind- 
ing the order. 

(2) In the event of disobedience cf an order 
made under enb-seotion (1), the Central Gov- 
erament or the State Government or the 
authority issuing the order, as the esse may 
be, may, without prejudice to ony other 
penalty to ubich the person guilty of the cis- 
obeSiEuec is liable under this Act or under any 
other lew ior the time being in force, direct 


that copies of the publication made in viola- 
tion of an order made under sub-section (l) be 
seized, and that any unting press or other 
instrument or apparatus used in the publica- 
tion be closed down for the period such order 
is in operation 

7. Penalty. 

Whoever contravenes, disobeys or neglects 
to comply with any order made under section 6 
of this Act, shall, on oonvioiion. be punished 
with imprisonment of either description which 
may extend to one year, or with fine up to 
one thousand rupees, or with both, 

8. Composition of the Press Consulta- 

tive Committee and rules in respect 
thereof. 

(1) A Press Consultative Committee refer- 
red to in the second proviso to sub seotloa (1) 
of section 6, shall consist of such number of 
persons, being editors, publishers and jonrna. 
lists, as may be presoiibed by rules made under 
this section. 

(2) The Central Government may make 
rules for the constitution of Press Consultative 
Committees, the term of office of the members 
of such Committees, the allowances, if any, to 
be paid to such members for attending the 
meetings of iLe Committee and the manner of 
filling oasual vacancies among them, and for 
all matters connected therewith or incidental 
therto, 

(3) In particular, and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing power under 
sub section (2), such rules may provide for all 
or any of the following matters, namely: — 

(a) the number of persons who may be ap. 
pointed 83 members of a Press Consultative 
Committee and the class or category of per. 
sons from v,’bom such members are to be 
appointed; 

(b) the authority or authorities which may 
make such appointments: 

(c) ibo procedure to be followed by the 
Central Government or the State Government, 
as the case may be, in oocsulting the Press 
Consultative Committee, 

(d) the procedure to be followed by the 
Press Oonsultatn e Committee; 

(e) a’’y other matter for which rules have to 
be made for enabling the Press Gomaltative 
Committee to function 

(4) Every rule made under chin seotlor 
shall be Ic’d, as soon as may bo after if is 
made, before each Hensa of Parliament while 
it is in session for a total period of thirty days, 
which may he ccmpriccd in one sesElon O’' le 
two successive sccions, snd i! before the srpity 
of tbe session in which it is so laid or the 
session immediately following, both Houses 
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agree in nakiog ncdjficafion m tbe role 
or both Hoaeea agree tbat the role eboold Dot 
bo made, Ibe rale aball tbercaftei have effect 
cnly 10 each modiSed form Or be of no effect 
89 tbe Ci^e majr eo honcTer that any euch 
modifiOatiOD or annalinent (ball be witboot 
preicdice to tbe validit; of aoytbmg preTi 
Qoaly done under that rule 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1969 
(Act 36 of 1969)* 

I 7th September, 1969] 

An Act further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code and to provide for matters 
incidental thereto 

Be li enacted by Parliament m tbe Tweott 
etb Tear of tbe Bepnblio of Indiana follows — 

1 Short title 

Tbia Act may be called the Indian Penal 
Code (AmeadmenO Aat 18C9 

2 Amendment of section 292 of Act 4S 

of 1860 

la ibe lodiaa Penal Code,*** 

(a) section 292 shall be re nambered ss eob 
leotioa (2) thereof and before sob eootion (2), 
as so re enmbered, (he foKowiog sab seotiOB 
shall be inserted namely — . 

"(1) For tbe purposes ol sob section (2) a 
booV, paoipblet paper writtiog drawing, 
painting repiegsolation, figoie or any other 
object shall be deemed to be cbeceoe if it is 
lasciriocs or appcih to tbe pranent mtorret or 
if its effect, or {wbere it comprises two or 
more distinct items] tbe effect of any one of 
its items IS if taken as a whole, each as to 
tend to deprave and corrupt persons wbo ate 
likely, havirg regard to all relevaot ctrcoma 
tancea to read see or bear Ibe matter con 
tamed or embodied m it ’ , 

(b) in Bab'Section (2) of eectios 292 as so 
fo-nnmberod “■ 

(i) tot tbe words "with imprisonmeni of 
etiber description for a term which may ez 
tend to three months or with fine or with 
both * the words on firjt eonviPtion with 
IspTisooment cf either dcs^’rirtion for a term 
which ma> eztead to two years and with fine 
which may extend to two (h<tnaaQd ropees. 
and. in the event ct a second or enbaeqaent 
eoariction with impriscnment of nlher des;. 
tilp tion for a term wb -"h may extend to five 
• Received the a_cnl cf the President ca 

7 8 I'^CS Ac* rnblishod in Oar of Ind t 
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years, and also with Oac which may extend to 
five tbOQsand rnpecs’ aball be snbstitnted 
(u) for the Exception the following Fxetp 
tionabsUbe sabstitatod namely — 

* Exception section dooa not extend 

to— 

(a) any book, pamphlet, paper writing 
drawing, painting, repre’entation or figore-* 

(t) tbo publication of which le proved to be 
joetified as being for the puhlio good on the 
groond that sneb book pamphlet paper, writ 
log. drawing painting, representation or figors 
le m the interest of scienas literature art or 
learning or other objects of general concern 
or 

(ii) which IS kep^ or need bona fide fot 
religions pnrpoaea, 

(b) any representation scnlptured engraved, 
painted or otherwise repceseoied on or in — 

(i) any ancient monument within tbe mean, 
ing of the Ancient Monuments and Archaeolo 
gical Bites and Bemains Act 1858, or 

(ii) any temple, or on any car need for tbe 
conveyance of idcds or kept or used for any 
religions purpose 

(c) ID eectiOD 209, for tbe words ' with 
impnioBineDt of either de*criptioa lor a term 
wbicb may extend to eiz montbe or with fioo, 
or with both tbe words os drat ooayiction 
With iffipriBonmeot of either description for a 
term which may extend t) three yeare and 
With fine wbicb mo) extend to two thousand 
mpees and m tbe event of a second or sub* 
eeqoent conviction with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which msy 
extend to seven years and also with fine which 
may extend to five thoesand topees ehall be 
aubetituted 

3 Amendment of sections 99A, 108 and 
Schedule If of Act S of 1898 
\Q'<n;e'ttfoe di'tiriiiHoiiT'rocehote ‘iHlib — 

(a) m sob section (1) of section flOA — 

(i) lor the words seditioos matter" the 
words seditions or obscene matter, and 

(ii) (or tbe words punishable under section 
121A or ser'tioQ 153A or section 295A ' tbo 
words 'paaisbable noder section 12lA or 
section 168A or section 282 or section 293 or 
section 295A \ 

shall be lubstitnted 

(b) In section 103 — 

(1) after tbe words ' who witbia or witbout 
■o'‘b limits the bra"kef8 a-d figure '(i)" 
shall be issstlfid, 

(2) after clan»e (c), the followiag shall be 
inserted, namely — - 

(ii) makes produces poblishca or beeps for 
sate inpor's orports conveys sells lets to 
hire dutnbctcs pnbIWy exhibits or fn any 
ether manner puts into circulation any obecsns 
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matter snob a3 is referred to in seotion 292 to aeetiong 292 and 29S of the Indian Penal 
of the Indian Penal Code,’’; Code, the following entries shall be substitut- 

(c) in Sohedule II, for the entries relating ed, namely; — 
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Sale, etc., 

May ar. 

"War. 

Bail- 

Not com- 

On first conviction 

Court of 

of obs. 

rest with. 

rant. 

able. 

pound- 

with imprisonment 

Session 

cene 

out war- 



able. 

of either desorip. 


books. 

rant. 




tion tor a term 


etc. 





which may extend 
to two years, and 
with fine which 
may extend to 
two thousand ru- 
pees, and, in the 
event of a second 







or subsequent 
conviction, with 







imprisonment of 
either description 
for a term which 
may extend to 
five years, and 
also with fine 
which may ex. 
tend to five thou- 
sand rupees. 



Sale, etc.. 

May ar. 

War. 

Bail- 

Not com- 

On first conviction 

Court of 

of obs. 

rest with- 

rant. 

able. 

pound- 

with imprisonment 

Session.” 

cene ob. 

out war. 



able. 

of either desorip. 


jects to 

rant. 




tion for a term 


young 





which may extend 


persons. 





to three years. 



and with fine which 
may extend to 
two tboneand ru- 
pees, and, in the 
event of a second 
orBubsequent con. 
viction, with im. 
priBonment of 
either description 
for a term which 
may extend to 
seven years, and 
also with fine 
which may ex. 
tend to five thou- 
sand rupees. 
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THE CONSTITUTION (TWENTY- 
SECOND AMENDMENT) 

ACT, 1969* 

(25th September 1869 ) 
An Act further to amend the Constitution 
of India 

Be it ens'^ted b; Parhamect m tte 
Ttrcnticth Tear of the Bepnblia of Irdia as 
follow* — 


1 Sho't title 

This Act may bo called the Coo'‘t)latiOB 
(Twenty SBLOad Amcadneat) Act 19C9 


2 Insertion of new article 244A 
Id Part X of the Oonstitaticn after artl 
de 2i4> the folIowlDg artl''le eball ho icseried, 
namely — • 

Formation of an autonomous State com 
prising certain tribal areas in Assam 
and creation of local Legislature or 
Council of Ministers or both therefor 
2liA (1) Kolwithat&QcliDg anythiDg iDthis 
Cosstitotios Parliamoat rasy, by hw form 
within tho State of Aa am an •otonomon'' 
State comptl in,' (wbetbr; wholly or lo part) 
all or any of the tribal areas 8po''irioJ m I act 
A of tho table appesded to paragraph 20 ct 
the Sixth Schedule end creete tberefor— 

(e) a body whether elected or partly 
Bommated and partly elected to fsoction os a 
Lcgislstnre for the eutosomoce State or 
fb) a Oonscil of Mjaie^erc 
Or both with each coaetitctica pewora and 
fnseticos, lo each csso as may bo «peci&fd la 
the law 

(2) Any euch lar a* is referred to lo 
dsDso(l)s:ay m particnlar — 

(e)(r^ ify the fflsttcra enamerated lo tho 
B'ate List or the Coocscrcot Li’t with respect 
lo whi^b the Leriglatnre of the sutoDomoDe 
Stale shall taTe power t^ male laws for the 
whole or any part thereof whether (o the 
eiclccica of the Ltg' laltre of the State of 
AEEaa or othernee 

(b) deCoe the matterE with respect to which 
the eiecaliTS power of the aotoicmona State 
ehall extend 


(c) that acy ‘.x levied by the Stale 

cl A am shall be a^ieoed to the Boiosomooe 

L pirceed* tb«ri"f Are 

attribntalh to the cc‘ aoacc* State 
(3) rioy,a. tb,! .oj „i, „ , i, , gi,,, 

«»r IC ’5 ct Ih.i Uc l,ln- 01 iball l„ cm 


‘he Ireeidini c 
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(o) make snch sopplemcnial incidental and 
coD'eqnsntia! proYi^ions aa may be deemed 
neceesary 

(8) An amendment of any each law as 
afarceaid m so far as aach ameadaeni rihles 
to any of the masters specrfied 111 Bib clan 8 
(a) or anb danse (b) of clao»o (2) ahill have 

no eSset nnless the amendment i9 ps' ed m 
each Honso of Parliament by not Ic’s than 
two thirds of the members present and voticr 
(4) Any each law as is referred lo m this 
article ehall not bo deemod to be an ame 3 
ment of this Constitntion for the pnrpo eb of 
article 8G8 notwithstandiog that it contsici 
any provision which amends or has the ellEct 
of amending this Constitution 
3 Amendment of article 275 
In article 276 of tbs Constitution alter 
clansc (l), the following claa»3 shall bo in 
serted namely 

"(lA) On and from the formation ol the 
antoDOfflous State nndec article 2f4A, — 

(i) any cams payable under clause (a) cl tbs 
aecond proviso to clause (1) eball if the 
autonomous Stats comprises all the tribal 
areas relerred to therein be paid to the 
antoDOiaoDS State, and if the antosofflons 
State comprises only some of tbo’e tribal 
areas, be apporttoetd between the Slate ol 
Assam and the antonomone Bta’e as the Pre- 
sident may, by order, epecify 

(ii) (here eball be pnid out of the Oocsoli 
dated Fund of India as grants in aid of the 
reTenoee of the aotonomce State earns capital 
and recorripg equivalent to the costs of such 
Bchemee of development os may be underUlicn 
by the aatonomous State with the approval 
of the Oorernmen* of ladis for th“ purpose of 
vaisiog the level ol admmiatration o! that 
State to that of the adminiitration of tho re t 
of the State of As am ' 

4 Insertion of new article 371B 

After article 871A of tho Gonstitutiou the 
following article shall be inserted, naffoly — 
Special provision with respect to the 
State of Assam 

*871B Notwithstanding anything m ‘hu 
GoB*titution the Pr eidcnt may ty opJer 
made with re«p?ct lo tbs State of Asiam, pro 
vide for the constitution end func’ions cl a 
comnailleo of the LegiMatiVO A«’ombIy of the 
Slate consisting of mombors cf tbit A ®“ciuy 
do ted from the tribal areas spr'i-cd ipPart A 
cl the table appeeded to parasrach 20 of the 
Sixth bcbedole and cu h nuiaber of otbEr 
member* cf that AeseuMy a* may bo “(C i.id 
m the order and for tbo mCKliSwations to le 
made in the rults cf prOi-cIcrG ol that A 
bly for the coostituticn and prop- r (on tioning 
of 8C*h c mnilt®e 
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THE OATHS ACT, 1989 
(ACT 44 OF 1969) [»] 

[26th December, 1969]. 
An Act to consolidate and amend the law 

relating to judicial oaths and for cer- 
tain other purposes. 

Be It enacted by Parliament m the 
Twentieth Year of the Republic of India 
as follows — ■ 

1. Short title and extent. 

(1) This Act may be called the Oaths 
Act, 1969 

(2) It extends to the whole of India 
except Ihp State of Jammu and Kashmir 

2. Saving of certain oaths and aCflrma- 

tions. 

Nothing in this Act shall apply to pro- 
ceedings before courts martial or to 
oaths, affirmations or declarations pres- 
cribed by the Central Government with 
respect to members of the Armed Forces 
of the Union 

3. Po^er to administer oaths. 

(1) The following courts and persons 
shall ha\e power to administer, by them- 
selves or, subject to the provisions of 
sub-sec (2) of Sec. 6, by an officer em- 
powered by them in this behalf, oaths 
and affirmations in discharge of the duties 
imposed or in exercise of the powers 
tonferred upon them by law, namely — ■ 

(a) all courts and persons baling by 
law Or consent of parties authority to 
receive evidence, 

(b) the commanding officer of any 
military, naval, or air force station or 
ship occupied by the Armed Forces of 
the Union, piovided that the oath or 
affirmation is administered within the 
limits of the station 

(2) Without prejudice to the powers 
conferred bj' sub-section (1) or by or 
under any other law for the time being 
in force, any court, Judge, Magistrate or 
person may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions for the purpose of affidavits, if em- 
powered in this behalf — 

(a) by the High Court, in respect of 
affidavits for the purpose of'* judicial pro- 
ceedings; or 

(b) by the State Government, in respect 
of other affidavits. 

4. Oaths or affirmations to be made by 

witnesses, Interpreters and Jurors. 

(1) Oaths or affirmations shall be made 
by the following persons, namely — ■ 

(a) all witnesses, that is to saj% all 
persons who may lawfully be examined, 
or give, or be required to give, evidence 
bv or lieforo anv court or person having 
by law or consent of parties authority fp 
examine such persons or to receive evi- 
dence; 

* Received the assent of the President 
on 26-12-1969 Act published in 
G.az of Ind, 26-12-1969, Pt II-S 1, 
Ext. p 407 

For Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
see Gaz of Ind 27-11-1967, Pt H- 

S. 2. Ext p. 1161. 
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(b) interpreters of questions pul to, 
and evidence given bv, witnesses, and 

(c) jurors* 

Provided that where the witness is a 
child under twelve years of age, and the 
court or person having authority to exa- 
mine such witness is of opinion that, 
though tlie witness understands the duty 
of speaking the truth, he does not under- 
stand thp nature of an oath or affirma- 
tion, the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion and the provisions of Section 5 shall 
not apply to such witness, but in any 
such case the absence of an oath or 
affirmation shall not render inadmissible 
any evidence given by such witness nor 
affect the obligation of the witness to 
state the truth. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall render 
it lawful to administer, m a crimmal pro- 
ceeding, an oath or affirmation to the 
accused person, unless he is exammed as 
a w’ltncss for the defence, or necessary 
to administer to the official interpreter of 
anj’ court, after hp has entered on the 
execution of the duties of his office, an 
oath or affirmation that he vvill faithfully 
discharge those duties 

5. Affirmation by persons desiring lo 

affirm, 

A witness, interpreter or juror may, in- 
stead of making an oath, make an affir- 
mation 

6. Forms of oaths and affirmalions. 

(1) All oaths and affirmations made 
under Section 4 shall be administered ac- 
cording to such one of the forms given 
in the Schedule a.s may be appropriate 
lo the circumstances of the case 

Provided that if a witness in .any judi- 
cial proceeding desires to give evidence on 
oath or solemn affirmation in any form 
common amongst, or held binding by, 
persons of the class to which he be- 
longs, and not repugnant to justice or 
decency and not purporting to affect 
any third person, the court may, if it 
thinks fit, notwithstanding anything 
hereinbefore contained, allow him to 
give evidence on such oath or affir- 
mation 

(2) All such oaths and affirmations 
shall. In die case of all courts other than 
the Supreme Court and the High Courts, 
bp administered by the presiding officer 
of the court himself, or, in the case of a 
Bench of Judges or Magistrates, by any 
one of the Judges or Magistrates, as tha 
case may be 

7. Proceedings and evidence not invali- 

dated by omission oath or Irregu- 
larity. 

No omission to take any oath or make 
.any affirmation, no substilution of any 
cne for anv other of tliem, and no irregu- 
larity whatever m the administration of 
any oath or affirmation or in llie form 
m which it IS administered, shall invali- 
date any proceeding or render inadmissi- 
ble anv evidence whatever, in or m res- 
pect of which such omission, subsliluiion 
or irregularity took place, or shall affect 


The Oatlis Act, 1969 
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llic oblisahoti oC a witness to slate the 
truth 

8 Persons cUIn;; csideoce bound to slate 

the truth 

Eierv person ci'inff esitlcnn. on an> 
suhieei before ans court or person henhy 
auliioriscd to idinini'ler oaths aOir 
malinns shill be bound to state the truth 
on such subject 

9 Repeat and saving __ 

(1) The Indian Oalhs Act 1S73 is here 

by repealed 

(’) Uhcre m anv proceeding pending 
at Ihp eornmcniemint of this Ac| |h( 
parties haic agreed to be hound b> anv 
such oith or ifTirmation as »s cpecifled in 
Section 8 of the siid Act then notwilh 
s mding the repeal of (hp said Act the 
prosisiiins of sections 9 to 12 of the said 
^r| shall continue to apply in relation to 
such igrecmcnl as if this Aci had not 
been passed 


THr SCIICDULL 


THE IIONOPOUCS AND RESTRICTnE 
TRADE PRACT/CES ACT, 1909 
(ACT 54 OF 1969)* 

t27lli December 19b9l 
An Act to prosfde that the operation o( 
the economic system docs not result In 
Ihe concentration cf economie power to 
the common deirimeDt. for the control 
of monopolies for the prohibition of 
moDopoIlttle aod restrictive trade prar 
tiees and fOr matters conneclrd there 
with or incidental thereto 
Oe it enacted by Parliament in the 
Tvrenlielh Year of the Republic of India 
as follows — 

CIUPTER I 
Preliminary 

1 Short title, extent and commencement 

(1) This Act may be called the Jlono 
polies and Reslnclue Trade Pracliccs Act 
J909 

(2) It esiends to the whole of India ex 
eepi the Stale of Jammu and Kashmir 

(3} It shall come inlo force on such 
dale 1, Ihp Cenlral Oovcrntnenl may by 
nolificalion in the OlTicul Tarctlc ap 
point 


(Sic Section 

rorras Of Oalbs Or AfllrmAtlons 
Form N'l 1 fUilntsses) — 


swear in the name of Cod 

I do ; that 

solemnly affirm 

what I shall state shall be the truth 
■ he whole truth and nothing but the 
truth 

Form No 2 (Jurors) — 


swear In the name of God 

I do ; that 

solemnly affirm 

1 will V ell and truly try and (rue dell 
lermrc mibc tjilwccn the Slalp and the 
prisoner (s) at tin. bir whom | stull 
hisc in clnrgc and a true senlicl gne 
<icronlinc to tt>p csidenci. 

Form No ^ (friferpretersi — ' 


3 Act ool to apply In crrtUn ra«rv 

Unless Ihc Cenlial Government by noli 
ficaiion ill the OITicial Gazette otliersvise 
directs this Act shslj not apply to — 

(a) any underlakin;, owned or control 
led by a Government company 

(b) anv underuking owned or control 
led by Ihe Cosernment 

(c) any undertaking owned or control 
lid by a corporalmn (not Iwmg a com 
pany) established by nr under anv Cm 
Iral Pnmncial or SMlc Act 

fd) anv Irsdc union or oilier assocn 
tionof workmener employees formed for 
their own reasonable protection as sutli 
workmen or employees 

fe) anv undertaking engaged m an in 
duslry the management of which Ins 
been taken over by any person or body of 
persons in pursuance of any aulhnrisalion 
made by the Ccnlnl rosenimcnt under 
aii> Uw forjjic lime being in force 


swear In the name of God 

* T J n that 

solemnly affirm 

1 will s ell and truly Interpret and es 
plain all questiom, put to and evidence 
mtn by witnesses and (vanslalc cor 
reedy and accurately all docuroenU 
Risen to me for translation 
Form r o 4 (Aridavits) — 

swear In the name of God 
I do — ■ — — — ,w_, 

solemly affirm 

this IS nv mme and signaluri <f*r miikl 
“ "ml " 


4 tpplIenlloD of oiber Ians not barred 
(n Save as otherwise provided In sub 
section (2) or elsewhere in this Act I'lC 
provisions of Ihis Act shall be in nddillon 
to not Jn derogation of any other 
law for the time being in force 
121 Notwilhstandmg antthiog 
ed in Section 3 or elsewhere in Ihl* \ 
so much of the provisions of 
as rclalc to mailers in respect of wliicii 
specific provisions exist In the 
(I) Reserve Rank of lodia A;;' 
the I anking negulilion Ait IJiJ nr 

• Received the assent of the President 
on 27 12 I9Ca Art ,P«MUhca in 
Gar of Ind-. 1- 1>^9 1 1 11 

S 1 Ext p 427 

For Statement of Objects and Peas m 
sec rax of Ind IHSlUf? in 11 
S 2 Ext P 9'*0 And for p'lnt 
Committee Report sic far of tnd 
20 2 1969 PI II S 2 Ext p 110 
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(u) Slate Bank of India Act, 1955, or 
the State Bank of India {Subsidiary Banks) 
Act, 1959, or, 

(in) Insurance Act, 1938, shall not apply 
to a banking companj', the Stale Bank of 
India or a subsidiary’ bank, as defined in 
the State Bank of India (Subsidiary Banks) 
Act, 1959, or an insurer, as the case niay 
be. 

»■»»■«* 
CHAPTER III 

Concentration of Economic Power 
PART A 

20. Endcrlakings to \ihich this Part ap- 
plies. 

This Part shall apply to — 

(a) an undertaking if the total value 
of— 

(i) its own assets, or 

(u) its own assets together with the 
assets of its inter-connected undertakings, 
is not less than twenty crores of rupees, 

(b) a dominant undertaking — 

(i) where it is a single undertaking, the 
value of its assets or 

(u) ivhere it consists of more than one 
undertaking, the sum-total of the yaluc 
of the assets of all the inter-connected 
undertakings constituting the dominant 
undertaking, 

IS not less than one crore of rupees 

Explanation — The value referred to in 
this section shall be, 

(0 m the case of an undertaking refer- 
red to in clause (a) or clause (b), as the 
case may be, the value of its assets on 
the last day of its financial year yvhlch 
closes during the calendar year immediate- 
ly preceding the calendar year in which 
the question arises as to whether this 
Part does or does not apply to such 
undertaking, and 

(ii) in the case of an mter-connecled 
undertaking, the value of its assets on the 
last day of its financial year which closes 
during the calendar year immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the 
question arises as to whether this Part 
does or does not apply to the undertaking 
referred to m clause (a) or clause (b) 

21. Expansion of undertakings. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 23. where an undertaking to yvhich 
this Part applies proposes to substanlial- 
ly expand its actiyities by’ the issue of 
tresh capital or by’ the installation of 
new machinery or other equipment or in 
any’ other manner, if shall, before taking 
any action to give effect to the proposal 
for such expansion, ghe to the Central 
Government notice, in the prescribed form, 
of ils intention to make such expansion, 
stating therein the scheme of finance w’lth 
regard to the proposed expansion, whe- 
ther it IS connected with any other 
undertaking or undertakings and if so, 
giving particulars relating to all the 
inter-connected undertakings and such 
other information as may be prescribed. 

(2) Notyvithstanding anything contain- 
ed in anv other law for the lime being 
in force, no undertaking shall give effect 
to any proposal for its substantial ex- 


pansion unless such proposal has been 
appioved by the Central Government 

Explanation — For the purpose of this 
section, an undertaking shall be deemed 
to e.xpand subslanlially if, after such ex- 
pansion, — 

(a) m the case of an undertaking to 
which clause (a) of section 20 applies, — 

(i) the value of its assets, before the 
expansion, w’ould result m an increase by 
not less than twenty-five per cent of such 
y’alue, or 

(ii) the production, supply or distribu- 
tion of any goods or the provision of any 
services by it before the expansion, 
would result in an increase by not less 
than twenty-five per cent of the goods 
produced, supplied, distributed or con- 
trolled. or services provided, by it, 

(b) in the case of an undertaking to 
yvhich clause (b) of section 20 applies, the 
production, supply, distribution or con- 
trol of any goods or the provision of any 
-serv’ices by it would result m an increase 
by not less than twenty-five per cent of 
the goods produced, supplied, distributed 
or controlled, or services provided, by it 
before the expansion 

(3) (a) The Central Government may 
call upon the undertaking concerned to 
satisfy it that the proposed expansion or 
the scheme of finance with regard to such 
expansion is not likely to lead to the 
concentration of economic power to the 
common detriment or is not likely to be 
preiudicial to the public interest in any 
other manner and thereupon the Central 
Goyernment may, if it is satisfied that it 
Is expedient in the public interest so to 
do, by order accord approv’al to the pro- 
posal for such expansion 

(b) If the Central Government is of 
opinion, that no such order as is referred 
to in cl (a) can be made without a 
further inquiry, it may refer the applica- 
tion to the Commission for an inquiry and 
the Commission may’, after such hearing 
as it thinks fit, report to the Central Gov- 
ernment its opinion thereon 

(c) Upon receipt of the report of the 
Commission, the Central Government may 
pass such Orders with regard to the pro- 
posal for the expansion of the undertaking 
as it may think fit 

(d) No scheme of any expansion ap- 
prox ed by the Central Government and no 
scheme of finance with regard to such ex- 
pansion shall be modified except w’lth 
the prev'ious approval of the Central 
Government. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall ap- 
ply to any industrial undertaking (which 
IS not a dominant undertaking) to which 
Section 13 of the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, applies, 
in so far as the expansion relates to pro- 
duction of the lame or similar type of 
goods. 

22, Eslabltshmcnl of new undertakings. 

(1) No person or authority, other th.in 
Government, shall, 'iflcr the commence- 
ment, of this Act, establish any new under- 
IrkinR which, when established woidu 
become an mter-connccIcd undertaking of 
an undertaking to which clause (a) of 
Section 20 applies, except under, and m 
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accordance ^itli the protou' pcnni«*ion 
cf the Ctnlral Goicmmcnt 

(21 \in person or dUlhorilV mtendins 
lo rsliMisli a nw undcrtakina rcfiired to 
in suh^etdori (I) shall before ta^inj; any 
action for the eslaLlishment of such 
un lerlakins make n application to the 
Ttnlral GMcmmcnt in the prescribed form 
for that f iicmmonl s approsal to the pro 
po<sf of citabti'hins any Mnrferfikii^ 
and shall set out m such application m 
formation with recard to the lOtepcon 
neclion if any of the n^w underta! Ing 
(whuh IS intended to he established) ttith 
escry other unih rlakinc the srhems. of 
finance for the establishment of the 
new untlt-rtaking and such other infor 
mation as may be preaCribed 

(3) fal The Central Government may 
call upon the person or authority to 
satisfy It that the proposal to establish 
a new undertaUng or the scheme of 
finance with regard to such proposal 
Is not likely to lead to the concentra 
tion of economic power to the common 
detriment or is not likely to be 
prcjudn-ial to the public interest In any 
other rn^niitr and Uicrcupon ibe fenlMl 
Go> niicent ma\ if it is snlislled that il 
is expedient in the public interest so 
to do by order accord approval to the 
proposal 

(11 If the r<nln| Grnpmmcfil is of opin 
Ion that no such approval as is referred 
to In cl (a) can be made without further 
inquiry it may refer the application to 
the Commission for an inquiry and the 
Comm's'ion may after such hearing as 
It thinks fit report to the central Gov 
emm^nt its opinion thereon 

(c) lipon rcce'pt of the report of the 
Commission th^* Central Government 
may pa-s such order with regard to 
the proposal for the establishment of 
a n'tw undertaking as It may think fit 

(d) 'o sc}ii»me of (Insnre op the etren 
Rth of ivhich the cslabliilimi’nl of a new 
undertakin/’ hasbeen approved b/ the 
Central Government .hall be modified 
except with previous appro al of that 
Go- emment 


23. tferger ttntliamaUou ao<f («ke ottr 
(1) Solwilhstindins xnvlhing cnnlaln 
• d In an} other law for the lime being in 
force — 


(a) no s-l cmc of uiTger or amalgamo 
lien of an unfcrlaking to which this Part 
applies with any other undertaking 
(1 ) no scheme of merger or amsigaws 
lion of two or more underiakirgs which 
won J have the efferi of bringing Into 
exis ence an undertjVinp lo vH*h 
clause (a) cr clause (b) of 5 20 wou*d 
apply 

j’lvll he svnelioned by my Court or lie 
rere~iited for any purpose nr be given 
erect to unh's lie tcher-'e for such nier 
C r nr armlgsmalion has 1-ern approved 
Jy tS Ctnlral Cr ernm nt tn l*r Ihit Ad 


{'’1 If anv U’ 
Part sppli'v fr: 




Inch this 
•heme f f merger 
iriy other ur ter 

a resull of tucb 
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merger or amalgamation on undertaking 
would come inlo csisicncc to which c!iu>e 
(a) or clause (b) of Section 20 would ap 
ply it shall before ljkin„ any iclion to 
give tllecttothe proposed scheme make 
an application to the Central Govern 
ment In the prescribed form with a 
copy of the scheme annexed thereto 
for the approval of the scheme 
fl) hothing m sub stchon (1} or *uh 
section (2) shall nppty to Iho clieme of 
merger or anulgamition of surh inter 
fonncctcd undertakings as ore not doml 
nant undertakings and as product, the 
same f,oods 

(4) If an undertaking to wliieh Ihu 
Part applK proposes to scquirc bv pur 
chase lake over nr otherwise the whole 
or part of an undertikmg which will or 
may result either — 

{a| in the creation of an undertak 
Ing to which this Part would apply or 
(b) tn the undertaking becoming an 
voter connected undertaking of an under 
laling lo tyhieli this Part applies 
It shall before any effect to Its 
proposals make an application In writ 
ing lo lilt Cintnl Government in Ihe 
l>res<ribc(J form of ils inlcnlion to tmke 
suiti sufuiMtion tjliiig Iherein informs 
tun regarding Us inter ronntclion wilh 
other undcrfikincs the scheme of finance 
sviih regard to Ihe proposed acquisilion 
and such other informHion as be 
presented 

(i) So proposal referred to (p sub sec 
lion (4) svhich has been approved by the 
Cenlral Government and no scheme of 
finance vith regard to such proposal shall 
modifiel eiccpt ntlh tho previous ap 
protal of the Cenlfvl Covemmeni 
(6) On receipt of an applicalion undrr 
subsection (2) nr subseclion (4) the Ten 
Iral Government may if il Hunl'S fit 
refer the mailer lo Ihe Commission for 
en innuiry and the Commission may after 
such hemng es it Ihlnks fit report lo 
the Central Covemmeni its opinion iherc 
on 

(71 On receipt of the Commissions re 
port the Cenlral covernment may ps»s 
such orders as it may Ihink fit 

(8) %i>(wftfijfanding anvfhing conlafn 
ed in any other law for the time being in 
force no proposal to acquire by purcha c 
lake Over or otherwise of an underlakmg 
In which this Part applies shall be given 
elleel lo unless the Central Goremraent 
has mnde an o-der according Jts ap 
proval to the p-xiposal 

(0) Nothing In sub-section (4) shill 
apple to the acqui lion hy an undertaking 
which 11 not a dominant undertaking ef 
another und risking which Is not also n 
deminsnt Lnilcrtaking If bo li such under 
ttiUncs produce th“ same goods 

P/Ovided Jbal nothing la thh sub see 
lion shall eppiv if as a result rf si-fh 
acquisition an undertaking comes i ito ein 
tenee to wh rli clause (s) or c' „ c (b) 
of s’erlion "0 w idd apih 

24 Merger 9ma!ga.oallon or Isle oyrr 
to enniravenllon of ‘ecthn 2"’ 

Where anv nicft r nrualgirtnlK/n nc 
lake Over Is being or has lie<n effected 
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ia contravention of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 23, the Central Government mav, after 
such consultation with the Commission as 
if may consider necessary, direct, without 
prejudice to any penaltv which may be 
imposed under this Act for such contra- 
vention, the undertaking concerned to 
cease and desist from such contravention, 
to divest itself of the stock or other share 
capital or assets so acquired and to carry 
out such further directions as the Cen- 
tral Government may, m all the circum- 
stances of the case, issue 

25. Directors of undertakings not to be 
appointed directors of other under- 
takings. 

(1) Isotvvilhslandmg anything to the 
contrary contained in any other law for 
the lime being in force, no person, who 
is a director of an undertaking to which 
this Part applies, shall be appointed, 
after the commencement of this Act, as a 
director of any other undertaking except 
with the prior approval of the Central 
Government and any appointment con- 
trarv to the provisions of this section 
shall be void 

Provided lhal the approval of the Cen- 
tral Government shall not be necessary 
to the appointment of a person as a direc- 
tor of an undertaking unless he holds 
such office in more than ten inter-con- 
nected undertakings 

|2) Notwithstanding anylhmg contain- 
ed in sub-section (1), no act done by a 
person as a director shall be invalid mere- 
ly on the ground that his appointment 
was void by reason of this section or of 
any provision of this Part. 

Provided that nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to give validity to any 
act done by a director after his appoint- 
ment has been shown to the undertaking 
and the director concerned to be void 

(3) Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary contained in any other law for 
the time being in force, every director 
holding such directorship as is not con- 
sistent with the provisions of this section 
shall, tmless his appointment expires ear- 
lier, obtain within a period of one year 
from the commencement of this Act, the 
approval of the Central Government to 
such appointment and if he fails to do 
so, his appointment shall, on the expiry 
of the said period, become void 

{4j The provisions of sub-sections {!), 

(2) and (3) shall, as far as may be, ap- 
ply to partners of any firm which is an 
undertaking within the meaning of this 
Act, as they apply to directors of com- 
panies 

2G. Rcgislrailon of undertakings to which 
Part A applies. 

(1) Every undertaking to which this 
Part applies at the commencement of this 
Act or to which the provisions of that 
Part become applicable thereafter, shali, 
within sixlv days from such commence- 
ment or the date on which that Part 
becomes first applinbic to it, or williln 
such further lime as the Central Govera- 
mcnl mav. on sufTirient cause being 
shown, allow, make an application (in 
such form and containing such particulars 


as may be prescribed) to the Central Gov- 
ernment . for its registration as such 
undertaking 

(2) The Central Government shall, on 
receipt of the application referred to in 
sub-section fl), forthwith enter the name 
of the undertaking m a register to be 
maintained for the purpose and issue to 
the undertaking concerned a certificate of 
registration containing such particulars as 
may he prescribed 

(3) Any undertaking which has ceased 
to be an undertaking to which this Part 
applies may, at any time after such 
cesser, apply to the Central Government 
for cancellation of the registration and 
the Central Government may, after mak- 
ing such inquiry as it may think fit, 
cancel the registration of such undertaking 
and notify such cancellation in the Offi- 
cial Gazette. 

PART B 

27. Division of undertakings. 

(1) Notwithstanding anvthmg contain- 
ed in this Act or in any other law for the 
lime being in force, the Central Govern- 
ment may, if it is of opinion that the 
v.orking of an undertaking to which Part 
A of tins Chapter applies, is prejudicial to 
the public interest, or has led, or is lead- 
ing, or IS likely to lead, to the adoption 
of any monopolistic or restrictive trade 
practices refer the matter to the Commis- 
sion for an inquiry as to whether it is 
expedient in the public interest to make 
an order,— 

(a) for the division of any trade of the 
undertaking by the sale of any part of 
the undertaking or assets thereof, or, 

(b) for the division of any undertaking 
or inter-conngeted undertakings into such 
number of undertakings as the circum- 
stances of the case may luslify, 

and the Commission may, after such 
hearing as it thinks fit, report to the 
Central Government its opinion thereon 
and shall, wdiere it is of opinion that a 
division ought to be made, specifv’ the 
manner of the division and compensation, 
if any’, payable for such division 

Explanation — For the purposes of this 
section all activities carried on by way of 
trade by an undertaking or two or more 
interconnected undertakings may be treated 
as a single trade. 

(2) If the Commission so recommends, 
the Central Government may, notvvith- 
Sandmg anything contained in any 
other law for the time being in force 
by an order in writing direct the divi- 
sion of any trade of the undertaking or 
of the undertaking or mterconnected 
undertakings 

(3) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in any other law for the time 
being in force, the order referred to in 
sub-section (2) may provide for .all such 
matters as may be necessary to give effect 
to the division of anv trade of the under- 
taking or of the undertaking or inter-con- 
nected undertakings, including. — 

(a) the transfer or vestmg of properly, 
rights, habililits or obligations; 

(b) tlic adjustment of conlrocls cither 
by the discharge or reduction of am lia- 
bility or obligation or otherwise; 
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fc) the creation allotment surrender 
Lr cancellation ol any shares stock or 
^fcurltles 

(d) the parroeot of ccmpensatioQ 

(e) the formation or windtiiR up of 
an undertaktog or the amendment of the 
memorandum and articles of association 
Or any other instruments re^latiDg the 
business of any underlakmi; 

(fl the extent to which and the 
circumstances In which provldons ol 
the order affecting an undertaking may 
be altered by the undertaking and the 
registration thereof 

(C) the continuation with such changes 
as may bp necessary of parties to any 
legal proceeding 

(4) Where the Central Goveminenl 
makes or intends to make an order for 
any purpose mentioned in auh section |3) 
ft may syith a view to achieving that 
purpose prohibit or restrict the doing ol 
anything that might impede the operation 
or making of the order and may impose 
on any person auch obligations a» to the 
carrying on of any activities or the safe 
yarding of any a sets at ft toav think 
(It ot It may by order provide for the 
carrying on of any activities or safegua^ 
mg of any assets either bv the appoint 
tnent of a person to conduct or supervise 
the conduct of any such activities or lo 
any other manner 


(61 hot»ilhsUnd)ng anything eoofain 
cd in any other law for the lime being 
in force or in any contract or in any 
memorandum or articles of assocuuon 
an officer of a company who ceases to 
hold oiTice as such in consequence of lh» 
division of an undertaking or inter con 
fleeted undertakings shall not be cnimrd 
to claim any compensation for auch 


Cn4PTEi\ IV 

MonopoUsHe Trade I’raetlces 
pottsllc trade pradlres 

«tt,r SaSi'L' f°ffiklV'’re 

an 

trade practice operates oT ,7t d\ ^ 

c?„ss 

standing anyth^ conSn^ n^with 
other law for the time i!? e 

SSSrSlS 

|J> Anj ort„ aMt iy tts ctitei 


Government under this section may 
Include an order—' 

(aj regulating the production sup 
ply distribution or control of any goo^ 
by the undertaking or the control 
or supply of any service by It and fixing 
the terms of sale (including prices) or 
aupply thereof 

lb) prohibiting the undertaking from 
resorting to any act or practice or from 
pursuing any commercial policy which 
prevents or lessens or is likely to pre 
vent or lessen competition in the pro 
ductlon supply or distribution of any 
goods or provision of any services 
(c) fixing standards for the goods 
used or produced by the undertakings 
(dl declaring unfawful, except to 
such extent and In such circumstances 
as may be provided by or under the 
order f'e making or carrying out of 
any such agreement as may be 
specified or described In the order 
(e) requiring any party to any such 
agreement as may be so specified or 
described to determine the agreement 
within such time as may be so specif! 
ed either wholly or to such extent as 
may be so specified 


32 Monopolistic trade piaetite when ia 
be deemed (n be prejudicial to 
p ubtic Interest 

For the purposes of this Chapter a 
monopolistic trade practice shall be 
deemed to be prejudicial to pUbllc In 
terest If having regard lo the econotnle 
conditions prevailing in the country 
and to all other matters which are re 
l^nt in the particular circumstances 
the effect of the trade practice is or 
would be~ 

(al to increase unreasonably the cost 
plating to the production supply or 
distribution of goods or the perform 
ance of any service 

lb) to Increase unreasonably— 

(I) the prices at which goods are 
soW or 

(II) the profits derived from the pro 
auction supply or distribution of goods 
or from the performance of any ser 
vice 

(c) to reduce or limit unreasonably 
competition in the production supply 
or distribution of any goods (inciudlng 
their sale or purchase) or the provision 
of any service 


(d| to limit or prevent unreasonably 
the supply of goods to consumers or 
the provision of any service 
^*1 to result in a deterioration in the 
«iuattty of any goods or in the perform 
once of any service 


aiAt>TER V 

Teelstratlon of Agreement RelaUng «o 
restrictive Trade Practices 
3S. neglrtrable agreements relating to 
restrictive trade practices 
Any agreement relating to a re 
sirtctlve trade practice falling within 
more of the following categories 
be sublect to registration in ac 
widance with the provisions ot this 
Chapter namely — 
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(a) any agreement which restricts, 
or IS likely to restrict, by any method 
the persons or classes of persons to 
whom goods are sold or from whom 
goods are bought; 


the Central Government or if the Gov- 
ernment is a party to such agreement 


(b) any agreement requiring a pur- 
chaser of goods, as a condition of such 
purchase, to purchase some other 
goods; 

(c) any agreement restricting in any 
manner the purchaser in the course 
of his trade from acquiring or other- 
wise dealing in any goods other than 
those of the seller or any other per- 
son, 

(d) any agreement to purchase or 
sell goods or to tender for the sale or 
purchase of goods only at prices or on 
terms or conditions agreed upon be- 
tween the sellers or purchasers, 

(e) any agreement to grant or allow 
concessions or benefits, including al- 
lowances, discount, rebates or credit 
in connection with, or by reason of, 
dealmgs, 

(f) any agreement to sell goods on 
condition that the prices to be charged 
on re-sale by the purchaser shall be 
the prices stipulated by the seller un- 
less it is clearly stated that prices 
lower than those prices may be charg- 
ed; 

(g) any agreement to limit, restrict 
'or withhold the output or supply of 

any goods or allocate any area or mar- 
ket for the disposal of the goods, 

(h) any agreement not to employ or 
restrict the employment of any method, 
machinery or process in the manu- 
facture of goods, 

(i) any agreement for the exclusion 
from any trade association of any per- 
son carrying on or mtending to carry 
on, in good faith the trade in relation 
to which the trade association is form- 
ed; 

(]) any agreement to sell goods at 
such prices as would have the effect 
of eliminating competition or a compe- 
titor, 

(k) any agreement not hereinbefore 
referred to in this section which the 
Central Government may, by notifica- 
tion in the Official Gazette, specify for 
the time being as being one relating to 
a restrictive trade practice within the 
meaning of this sub-section pursuant to 
any recommendation made by the Com- 
mission in this behalf; 

(!) any agreement to enforce the 
carrying out of any such agreement as 
is referred to in this sub-section 

(2) The provisions of this section 
shall apply, so far as may be, in rela- 
tion to agreements making provision 
for services as they apply in relation 
to agreements connected with the pro- 
duction, supply, distribution or control 
of goods 

(3) No agreement falling within this 
section shall be subject to registration 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this Chapter if it is expressly authoris- 
ed by or under any law for the time 
being in force or has the approval of 


Control of Certain Restrictive 
Trade Practices 

37. Investigation into restrictive 
practices by Commissiom 
(1) The Commission may mouire 

sz-'sss.:?/' 

aftef such inqumi 
i opinion that the practice 
judicial to the public interest, the Com- 
mission may, by order, direct thlt- 

ed'tv'£r..r„*.fs /isVa’ 

strictive trade practice or shall stand 
modified in respect thereof m such 
be specified “m "the 


may, instead of 

pemft the^ narf secUon, 

t4^ restrictive 

iraae practice, if he so applies to talrp 

V^^bin the time specified m 
this behalf by the Commission as mav 
be necessary to ensure that the trade 
practice is no longer prejudicial to the 
public mterest, and, in any such case, 
if the Commission is satisfied that the 
necessary steps have been tScen ^th- 
to specified, it may decid^not 

to make any order under this section 
in respect of that trade practice 

(3) No order shall be made under 
sub-section (X) in respect of— 

(a) any agreement between buyers 

to goods which are bought by 
the buyers for consumption and not 
tor uitimate re-sale whether in the 
same or different form, type or specie 
or as constituent of some other goods; 

(b) a trade practice which is ex- 
pressly authorised by any law for the 
time being in force 


(4) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this Act, if the Commission, 
during the course of an inquiry under 
sub-section (1), finds that a monopoli- 
stic undertaking is indulging in 
restrictive trade practices, it may, after 
passing such orders under sub-sec- 
tion (1) or sub-section (2) with respect 
to the restrictive trade practices as it 
may consider necessary, submit the 
case along with its findings thereon to 
the Central Government with regard to 
any monopolistic trade practice for 
such action as that Government may 
take under Section 31 


38. Presumption as to the public Inter- 
est, 

(I) For the purposes of any pro- 
ceedings before the Commission under 
Section 37, a restrictive trade practice 
shall be deemed to be prejudicial to the 
public interest unless the Commission is 
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satisfied of any one or more of the fol 
lowing cirtumstanccs that Is to soy — 

(a) that the restriction fs reasonably 
necessary having regard to the charac 
ter of the goods to \/hich it applies to 
protect the public against Injury (whe 
ther to persons or to premises) In con 
nection with the consumption installa 
tion or use of those goods 

(b) that the removal of the res 
triction would deny to the public as 
purchasers consumers or users of any 
goods other speclllc and substantial 
benefits or advantages enjoyed or like 
ly to be enjojed by them os such whe 
ther by virtue of the restriction Itself 
or of any arrangements or operations 
resulting therefromi 

(c) that the renrlctlon is reasonably 
necessary to counter act measures taken 
by any one person not party to the 
agreement nlth a \lew to preventing 
or restricting competition In or In re 
lation to the trade or business in which 
the per-ons party thereto are engaged! 

(d) that the restriction Is reasonably 
necessary to enable the persons party 
to the agreement to negotiate fair 
terms for the supply of goods to or the 
BCQulsltlon of goods from any ona 
person not party thereto who controls 
a preponderant part of the trade or 
busing's of acquiring or supplying such 
good) nr for the supply of goods to 
an/ person not party to the agreement 
and not carrying on such a trade or 
business who either alone or In com 
binatlon with any other such persons 
controls a preponderant part of the 
market for such goods 

(e) that having regard to the eon 
ditlons actually obtaining or reasonably 
foreseen at the time of the application 
the removal of the restriction would 
be likely to have a serious and per 
8 stent adverse effect on the general 
level of unemployment In on area, or Id 
areas taken together In which a sub 
stantlal proportion of the trade or In 
dustry to which the agreement relates 
is situated! 

If}, that. h.aKing. iTwnr/t ♦n. ‘ha. onDrii. 
lions octually obtaining or reasonably 
foreseen at the time of the application 
the removal of the restriction would 
b“ ISrely to cause a reduction in the 
volume or earnings of the export busl 
ness which Is substantial either In 
relation to the v/hole export business of 
India or In relation to the whole busl 
ness (Including export business) of the 
said trade or Industry 
(g) that the restriction Is reasonably 
required for purpos»s In connection 
with the maintenance of any other 
rei:*rictlon accepted by the parties 
whether under the same agreement 
or under any other 8g-e<*m'*nt between 
being a rcs*rtctlon which is found 
by the Co-nmLsIon not to be contrary 
in’erest upon grounds 
other than those £pe..m<‘d to this para 
graph or has been so found In previous 
l^fore the Commission or 
(hi that Uie ret‘rlcllon do« not 
directly or Irdircctty restrict or dis 
CDurase competition to any material de 


gree In any relevant trade or Industry 
and is not likely to do so 
and Is further salisflcd (In any such 
cose) that the restriction Is not un 
reasonable having regard to the 
balance between tho-c circumstances 
and any detriment to the public or to 
persons not parties to the agreement 
(being purchasers, consumers or us»rs 
of goods produced or sold by such 
parties or persons engaged or seeking 
to become engaged In the trade or busl 
ness of selling such goods or of produc 
Ing or selling similar goods) rcoUltlng 
or likely to result from the operation of 
the restriction 

(21 In this section purchas'rs con 
sumers and users Include persons 
purchasing consuming or using for the 
purpose or In course of trade or bust 
ness or for public purposes and refer 
enccs In this section to any one persop 
Include references to oT>y t\/o or more 
persons being Inter connected under 
takings or Individuals carrying on busl 
ness In partnership with each other 

39 Special conditions for avoidance of 
conditions for maintaining re sale 
prices 

111 Without prejudice to the provi 
slons of this Act with respect to 
registration and to any of the powers 
of the Commission or of the Central 
Government under this Act any term 
or condition of a contract for the sale 
of goods by a person to a wholesaler or 
retailer or any agreement betv cen a 
person and a wholesaler or retailer 
relating to such siie shall bo void In so 
far as it purports to e-tablLh or provide 
for the establishment of minimum 
prices to be charged on the re sale of 
goods in India 

|2) After the commencement of this 
Act no supplier of goods whether 
directly or through any person or as 
socIatloD of persons acting on his 
behalf shall notify to dealers or other 
wL-c publish on or In relation to any 
goods a price stated or calculated to 
he, unrtnmJwwl. aa. ‘he. minimum price 
which may be charged on the re sale 
of the goods in India 

(31 This section shall apply to patent 
ed articles (including articles made by 
a patented process and articles rn'id* 
under any trade marl) as It applies to 
other goods and notice of any term o" 
condition which Is void by virtue or 
this section or which v/ould bt- so void 
If Included In a contract of sale or 
agreement relating to the sale of suen 
article shall be of no e/Tect for the pur 
pose of Jlmiting the right of a dealer 
to dispose of that article without in 
fnngement of the patent or trade marx 
as the case may be 

Provided that nAhlng In this section 
shall aflect the validity cs between the 
parties and thoir successors of any 
term or condition of a licence BranXe* 
by the proprietor of a patent or trade 
mark b> a licensee under any such 
licence or of any assignment of a patent 
or trade mirk so far os It regulates 
the price at which articles produced or 
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processed by the licensee or the as- 
signee may be sold by him 

Explanation — In this section and m 
Section 40, the term “supplier , m 
relation to supply of any goods, means 
a person who supplies goods to any 
person for the ultimate purpose of re- 
sale and includes a wholesaler, and tne 
term “dealer” includes a supplier ana 
a retailer 

40. Prohibition of other measures for 
maintaining re-sale prices. 

(1) Without pre 3 udice to the provi- 
sions of this Act with respect to regis- 
tration and to any of the powers of the 
Commission or of the Central Govern- 
ment under this Act, no supplier shall 
withhold supplies of any goods from 
any wholesaler or retailer seeking to 
obtain them for re-sale in India on tne 
ground that the wholesaler or retailer— 

(a) has sold m India at a price be- 
low re-sale price, goods 
either directly or indirectly, from that 
supplier, or has supplied such goo^s, 
lither directly or indirectly, to a third 
party who had done soj or 

(b) is likely if the goods are sup- 
plied to him to sell them in India at a 
price below that price or fipply the^ 
either directly or indirectly, to a thira 
party who would be likely to do so. 

121 Nothing contained iri sub-sectl<m 
(11 shall render it unlawful for a sup- 
plier to withhold supplies of go^ods 
Som any wholesaler or retailer or to 
ca^e or procure another supplier to do 
so if he has reasonable cause to believe 
that the wholesaler or the retailer, as 
Sf S may »=. has bean ua.nB » 
loss leaders any goods of the same or 
a similar description whether obtained . 

‘•IS got Aall be deem- 

ed to be mthboldM suppliea of geode 

’”{3 ?ot“£'o? Mis to supply those 

Other matters which he 

able than those at or on 

SSnally •''SSs?to“m5S 

dealers carrying on business 

circumstances; or * gj,. 

(cl treats a dealer, in sPite of a 
tract with such dealer for the ®uPPly 
of goods, in a manner less favouram 
thah that in which he ^ 

other dealers. , m .respect ^^^of^ t^e^^o^ 


the price or minimum price which is 
to be charged on, or is recommended 
as appropriate for, a sale of that de- 
scription or any price prescribed or 
purporting to be pescribed for that 
purpose by any contract or agreement 
between the wholesaler or retailer and 
any such supplier. 

Explanation II— A wholesaler or re- 
tailer IS said to use goods as loss leaders 
when he re-sells them otherwise than 
m a genuine seasonal or clearance sale 
not for the purpose of making a profit 
on the re-sale but for the purpose of 
attracting to the establishment at which 
the goods are sold, customers likely to 
purchase other goods or otherwise for 
the purpose of ' advertising his business. 


CHAPTER VII 

Poiver to Obtain Information And 
Appoint Inspectors 

42. Power of Registrar to obtain infor- 
mation. 

(1) If the Registrar has reasonable 
cause to believe that any person is a 
party to an agreement subject to regis- 
tration under Section 35, he may give 
notice to that person requiring him 
within such time, not less than thirty 
days, as may be specified in the notice, 
to notify to the Registrar whether he is 
a party to any such agreement, and, if 
so, to furnish to the Registrar such 
particulars of the agreement as may be 
specified in the requisition 

(2) The Registrar may give notice to 
any person by whom particulars are 
furnished under Section 35 in respect 
of an agreement or to any other person 
. being a party to the agreement re- 
quiring bun to furnish to the Registrar 
such further documents or information 
in his possession or control as the 
Registrar may consider expedient for 
the purpose of, or in connection with, 
the registration of the agreement 

(3) Where a notice under this section 
is given to a trade association, the 
notice may be given to the secretary, 
manager or other similar officer of the 
association and for the purposes of this 
section any such association shall be 
treated as a party to an agreement to 
which members of the association, or 
persons represented on the association 
by those members, are parties as such 

(4) If the particulars called for under 
sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) are 
not furnished, the Commission may, on 
the application of the Registrar,— 

(a) order the person or, as the case 
may be, the association to furnish those 


methods of delivery +Vip con 

arising m the performance of the con 
tract , tn may be, the association to furnish those 

(41 A supplier shall not be deeined to the Registrar within such 

be withholding supplies time as may be specified in the order, 

anv of the grounds mentioned in sud 

tertion (1), if- i^i addition f® (b) authorise the Registrar to treat 

Pronnd, he has any other gro'ind ^wh particulars contained m any docu- 

llone would entitle him to withboia information in his possession 




as the particulars relating to the 
agreement, or 

(cl in case the Commission is satisfied 
that the failure to furnish the particu- 
lars is wilful, make an order restraining 
wholly or partly the parties to the agree- 
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nient Irom acting on such agreement and 
from making any other agreement to 
the like elfect 

43 lower (0 call for information 
Notwithstanding anything contained 
In any other law lor tlie time being in 
force the Central Government may by 
a general of special order call upon any 
undertaking to furnish to that Go\em 
ment perlcwically or as and when re 
qulred any information concerning the 
activities carried on by the undertaking 
the connection between It and any other 
undertaking including such other inlor 
matlon relating to Its organisation bus 
Iness cost of production conduct trade 
practice or management as may be ore 
scribed to enable that Government to 
carry out the purposes of this Act 


CllAPTEIl VIII 
Ofleneea And Penalties 

45 Penalty tor contraventlQn ot See 

(Ion 21 

If any person contravenes the provl 
slons of Section 21 or any order made 
thereunder he shall be punishable with 
1 ne which may extend to rupees one 
lato 

46 Penalty for contravealion of Sec 
tlon 23 or Section 33 or Section 2t 

or Sectha 27 

II any person contravenes the provl 
siotis of Action 22 or Section 23 or 
Section 23 or Section 27 be will be 
punishable with (me which may extend 
to rupees one lakh and where the 
olTence Is a continuing one with a fur 
ther fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees for every day after 
the first during which such contraven 
tlon continues 


47 Penalty for conlraTcntlon ot Sec 
(Ion 2S 

If any person contravenes without 
any reasonable excuse the ptovblons 
of Section 25 he shall be punishable 
with fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees and where the otience 
Is a continuing one with a further line 
which may extend to two hundred 
rup^s lor every day after the first 
during which such contravention con 
tlnues 


U\ If any person falls without any 
reasonable excuse to regist^’r art agree 
ment which Is subject to registration 
under this Act be shall be punishable 
with line which may extend to live 
thousand rupees and where the of 
fence Is a continuing one with a fur 
ther fine which may extend to live 
hundred rupees for every day after 
the first during which such failure 
cortlnues 

(2) If any undertaking to whi<^ Part 
A of Chapter III applies falls without 
any reasonable excuse to make an ao- 
plication under Section 28 to regj*w 
i^lf as an undertaking to whlidi that 
Part applies then — 


(a) the undertaking where it Is a 
company of 

(b) every partner of the undertak 
big where It is a firm or 

(cj where It Is not a company or a 
firm every person who owns or con 
trots the undertaking 
shall be punishable with line which 
may extend to one thousand rupees and 
where the offence is a continuing one 
with a further fine which may extend 
ta Wty rupees for every day alter the 
first during which such failure con 
tlnues 


49 Penalty for offences In relation to 
furnishing of fnformaffon 
tU tf any person falls without any 
reasonable excuse to furnish any Inlor 
matlon required under Section 43 or to 
comply with any notice duly given to 
him under Section 42 he shall be 
punishable with Imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three 
months or with fine which may extend 
to two thousand rupees or with both 
and where the offence Is a continuing 
one with a further fine which may 
extend to one hundred rupees for evew 
day after the first during which such 
failure continues 

(21 If any person who furnishes or is 
required to furnish any p-irticutar* 
documents or any Infonnation — 
fa) makes any statement or furnishes 
any document which he kupwi ot has 
reason to Wheve to be false In any 
materia) particular or 

(b) omits to state any material fact 
knowing it to be material or 

(c) wilfully alters suppresses or des 
troys any document which Is required 
to be furnished as aforesaid 

he shall be punishable with Imprison 
ment for a term which may extend to 
six months or with fine which mav 
extend to five thousand rupees or with 
berth 


56 Penalty fur otTcnces tn relation fo 
orders under the Act 
If any person contravenes any order 
made under Section 13 or section 3t or 
Section 37 he shall be punishable with 
Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months or with fine 
v/hich may extend to five thousand 
rupees or with both and where the of 
fence is a continuing one with a »ur 
(her fine which may extend to fi'® 
hundred rupees for every day nbw 
the first during which such contraven 
tlon continues 


51 Penalty for offences In relation to 
re sale price maintenance 
If any person contravenes the provi 
alons of Section 39 or Section 40 he 
shall be punishable with Imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to th-ee 
months or with fine which may 
tend to five thousand rupees or with 
both 


S2. Penalty for wrongful disclosure ot 
mfonnatfOR 

If any person discloses an information 
In contravention of Section 60 be shall 
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lie punishable with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to six months, 
or with fine which may extend to five 
bundled rupees, or with both. 

53. Offences by companies. 

(1) Where an offence under this Act 
has been committed by a company, 
every person who, at the time the oi- 
fence was committed, was in charge of, 
and was responsible to, the company 
for the conduct of the business of the 
company, as well as the company, shall 
be deemed to be guilty of the offence 
and shall be liable to be proceeded 
against and punished accordingly 

Provided that nothing contained In 
this sub-section shall render any such 
person liable to any punishment if he 
proves that the offence was committed 
without his knowledge or that he had 
exercised all due diligence to prevent 
the commission of such offence 

(2) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (1), where an of- 
fence under this Act has been commit- 
ted by a company and it is proved 
that the offence has been committed 
with the consent or connivance of, or 
IS attributable to any neglect on the 
part of, any director, manager, secretary 
or other officer of the company, such 
director, manager, secretary or other 
officer shall also be deemed to be 
gmlty of that offence and shall be liable 
to be proceeded against and punished 
accordingly. 

Explanation — For the purposes of 
this section — 

(a) “company ’ means a body cor- 
porate and includes a firm or other as- 
sociation of individuals; and 

(b) “director” in relation to a firm, 
means a partner in the firm 

CHAPTER IX 
ryliscellaneous 

54. Power of Central Government to 

impose conditions, limitations and 
restrictions on approvals etc., given 
under the Act. 

(1) The Central Government may, 
while — 

(a) according any approval, sanction, 
permission, confirmation or recognition, 
or 

(b) giving any direction or issuing 
any order, or 

(c) granting any exemption, 

under this Act m relation to any matter, 
impose such conditions, limitations or 
restrictions as it may think fit 

(2) The Central Government shall 
have the power to modify any scheme 
of finance submitted to it under this Act 
in such manner as it thinks fit 

(3) If any condition, limitation or res- 
triction imposed by the Central Govern- 
ment under sub-section (1) or any term 
of a scheme of finance, as modified under 
sub-section (2), is contravened, the Cen- 
tral Government may rescind or with- 
draw the approval, sanction, perrmssion, 
confirmation, recognition, direction, 
order or exemption made or granted by 
it. 


55. Appeals. 

Any person aggrieved by any order 
made by the Central Government 
under Chapter III or Chapter IV, or, as 
the case may be, or the Commission 
under Section 13 or Section 37, may 
within sixty days from the date of the 
order, prefer an appeal to the Supreme 
Court on one or more of the grounds 
specified in Section 100 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, 1908 

56. Jurisdictien of courts to try offences. 

No court inferior to that of a Presi- 
dency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class shall try any offence under 
this Act 

57. Cognizance of offences. 

No court shall take cognizance of 
any offence punishable under this Act 
except on a report m writing of the 
facts constituting such offence made by 
a person who is a public servant as 
defined m Section 21 of the Indian 
Penal Code 

58. Magistrates’ power to impose en- 
hanced penalties. 

Notwithstading anything contained 
in Section 32 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, it shall be lawful for 
any Presidency Magistrate or any 
Magistrate of the first class to pass any 
sentence authorised by this Act in ex- 
cess of his powers under Section 32 
of the said Code 

59. Protection regarding statements 
made to the Commission. 

No statement made by a person in 
the course of giving evidence before 
the Commission shall subject him to, 
or be used against him in, any civil or 
criminal proceeding except a prosecu- 
tion for giving false evidence by such 
statements 

Provided that the statement— 

(a) is made m respect to a question 
which he is required by the Commis- 
sion to answer, and 

(b) IS relevant to the subject-matter 
of the mquiry. 

60. Restriction on disclosure of infor- 
mation. 

(1) No information relating to any 
undertaking, being an information 
which has been obtained by or on 
behalf of the Commission for the pur- 
poses of this Act, shall, without the 
previous permission in writing of the 
owner for the time being of the under- 
taking, be disclosed otherwise than in 
compliance with or for the purposes 
of this Act 

(2) Nothing contained in sub-section 
(1) shall apply to a disclosure of an in- 
formation made for the purpose of any 
legal proceeding pursuant to this Act 
or of any criminal proceeding which 
may be taken, whether pursuant to 
this Act or otherwise, or for the pur- 
poses of any report relating to any such 
proceeding. 
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6i rroicction of action taken (n gootl 
fallb 

(1) No suit prosecution or other legal 
proceedings shall he against the Com 
mission or any member olTiccr or ser 
vants of the Commission the Director 
the Registrar or any member of the 
staff of the Director or the Registrar 
in respect of anything which is m good 
faith done or intended to be done 
under this Act 

i2) Mo suit shall be maintainable In 
any civil court against the Central 
Government or any officer or employee 
of that Government for any damage 
caused by anything done under or m 
pursuance of any provisions of this 
Act 


TIIF ASSAM PEORGANfSATION 
(MEGHALAYA) ACT 1969 
(Act 55 of 16C3)* 

I29th December 19691 
An Act to provide for the formation 
ullhin the Slate of Assam of an auto 
nomous State to be known as Megha 
lays and for matters connected there 
with 

Be it enacted by Parliament m the 
Twentieth Year of the Republic of India 
as follows — 


PART I 
Preliminary 

1 Short title and commencement 

(1) This Act may be called the Assam 
Reorganisation (Meghalaya) Act 1969 

(2) It shall come into force on such 
datef as the Central Government may 
by notlllcation In the Official Gazette 
appoint 

Provided that different dates may be 
appointed for different provisions of this 


PART ir 


Formation of the Autonomous 
State of Meghalaya 
3 Formation of Meghalaya 

(1) On and from the appointed da/ 
there shall be formed within the State 
of Assam an autonomous State to be 
Known os Ateghalaya \/htch shall sub 
Ject to the provisions of subsection (21 
comprise the following tribal areas 


_ ,Th® United Khasi JaJntta 11111: 
District as described in sub para 
graph (2) of paragraph 20 of the Sixtt 
bchMule to the Constitution (c'-clurivt 
of the proviso thereto) but e^cludinr th< 
areas transferred to the Hil-Jr 1 ill 
autonomous district by the notHicatlo i 

* Received the as ent of the Pres den 
on 29 12 Ificg Act pub'Ished li 
Gazette of India 30 12-19 o Pi li 
SI Lxt p 

+ The date appointed for S«.cti'-ns ‘ 
•^3., is 12 1 19"t) — Sec G-nt* ■ 
Ext''p ^17*^ ‘ Pt 11 S 3 (Ij 


of the Government of Assam Mo TAD'R/ 
3l/50'Ha dated the 13th April 1951 and 

(il) the Caro Hills District specified in 
Pdrt A of the table appended to para 
graph 20 aforesaid 

(2) If before such date as the Central 
Government may by notiilcatlon in the 
Offiaal Gazette fix for the purpose not 
being a date later than the appointed 
day the District Council for the autono 
mous district of the North Cachar Hilis 
or the Milur Hills or both as the case 
may be has or have by resolution pass 
^ by a majority of not less than two 
thirds of the members thereof express 
^ a desire that the said autonomous dis 
trict or districts shall form part of 
Meghalaya the President may by order 
make a declaration to that effect and ac 
cordmgly on and from the appointed 
day the North Cachar Ililis District or 
the Mlkir Hills District or both as the 
ease may be shall also form part of 
Meghalaya 


4 Executive poner of Meghalaya 

ID The executive power of Meghalaya 
shall be vested In the Governor and 
shall be exercised by him either direct 
ly or through olficers subordinate to him 
in accordance with this Act 
(2) Nothing in this section shall— 

(a) be deemed to transfer to the Gov 
e-not any functions conferred by any 
existing law on any other authority or 

(b) prevent Parliament or the leglsia 
ture of the State of Assam or Moglnlayn 
from conferring by law functlonj on ony 
authority subordinate to the Governor 


S Extent of executive power of Megha 
laya 

(1) Subject to the provisions nf this 
Act the executive power of Meghalaya 
shall extend to the matters v-ith respect 
to which the legislature of JleghJaya 
has power to make laws 

Provided that In any matter with re 
spect to which the Legislature of Migha 
laya the Legislature of the State of 
Assam and Parlum nt hwc pov/cr to 
make laws the executive pav/cr of 
Megh-ilaya shall be subject to and limit 
ed by the executive power expressly 
conferred by this Act or by any law 
made by Parliament upon the Union or 
the State of Assam or the authorities 
thereof or as the case may be by th® 
Legislature of the State of Assjm upon 
the State of Assam or authorltlt-S there 
of 


(2) On and from the appointed day 
the executive power of the State of 
Assam shall not extend in relation m 
K cgnalaya to the matters with respect 
to which the Legislature of Meghalaya 
exclusive power to make laws undtr 
this Act 

(51 For the removal of doubts it 
hereby declared that save as o herwls® 
provided In this Act the executive 
power of the State of Assam shall In 
relation to Megha'ava continue to e'" 
to the matters with respect to 
which the Legislature of Meghalaya 
has no power to maV p Jawi 
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6. Council of Ministers. 

(1) There shall be a Council of 
Ministers with the Chief Minister at 
the head to aid and advice the Gover- 
nor in the exercise of his functions in 
relation to Meghalaya. 

(2) The question whether any, and 
if so, what, advice was tendered by 
Ministers to the Governor shall not be 
inquired into in any Court 

7. Other provisions as to Ministers, 

(1) The Chief Minister shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the other 
Ministers shall be appointed by the 
Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Minister, and the Ministers shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor 

(2) The Council of Ministers shall be 
collectively responsible to the Legisla- 
tive "Assembly 

(3) Before a Minister enters upon his 
office, the Governor shall administer to 
him the oaths of office and of secrecy 
according to the form set out for this 
purpose in the First Schedule 

(4) A Minister who for any period 
of SIX consecutive months is not a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly shall 
at the expiration of that period cease 
to be a Minister 

(5) The salaries and allowances of 
Ministers shall be such as the Legisla- 
ture of Meghalaya may from time to 
time by law determine and, until the 
Legislature so determines, shall be de- 
termined by the Governor. 

8. Advocate-General for Meghalaya. 

(1) The Governor may, if he thinks 
fit to do so, appoint a person who is 
qualified to be appointed a Judge of a 
High Court to be Advocate-General for 
Meghalaya 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
vocate-General to give advice to the 
Government of Meghalaya upon such 
legal matters, and to perform such 
other duties of a legal character as 
may, from time to time, be referred or 
assigned to him by' the Governor, and 
to discharge the functions conferred on 
him by or under this Act or any other 
law for the time being in force 

(3) The Advocate-General shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor, and shall receive such remune- 
ration as the Governor may determine 

9. Conduct of business, 

il) All executive action of the Gov- 
ernment of Meghalaya shall be ex- 
pressed to be taken in the name of the 
Governor 

(2) Orders and other instruments 
made and executed in the name of the 
Governor shall be authenticated m 
such manner as may be specified m 
rules to be made by the Governor and 
the validity of an order or instrument 
which is so authenticated shall not be 
called in question on the ground that 
it IS not an order or instrument made 
or executed by the Governor. 


(3) The Governor shall make rules 
for the more convenient transaction of 
the business of the Government of 
Meghalaya and for the allocation 
among Ministers of the said business. 

10. Duties of Chief Minister as 
respects the furnishing of infor- 
mation to Governor, etc. 

It shall be the duty of the Chief 
Minister of Meghalaya — 

(a) to communicate to the Governor 
all decisions of the Council of Ministers 
relating to the administration of the 
affairs of Meghalaya and proposals 
for legislation: 

(b) to furnish such information re- 
lating to the administration of the af- 
fairs of Meghalaya and proposals for 
legislation as the Governor may call 
for; and 

(c) if the Governor so requires, to 
submit for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers any matter on 
vvfhich a decision has been taken by a 
Minister but which has not been consi- 
dered by the Council 

PART VIII 

Miscellaneous provisions 

63. Special committee for development 

of Shillong. 

The Central Government may, In 
consultation with the Governments of 
Assam and Meghalaya, by order, con- 
stitute a committee consisting of such 
number of persons as it may think fit 
for advising the two Governments on 
matters of common interest with re- 
spect to Shillong in the field of educa- 
tion and water supply in particular, 
and with respect to its development 
and administration in general 

Explanation — In this section. Shil- 
long shall mean the areas comprised 
within the cantonment and munici- 
pality of Shillong and include such 
other areas ad]oining the said canton- 
ment or municipality as may be agreed 
upon by the Governments of Assam and 
Meghalaya m this behalf 

64. Provisions as to continuance of 

courts. 

All Courts and tribunals and all 
authorities discharging lawful functions 
throughout Meghalaya or any part there- 
of immediately before the appointed day 
shall, unless their continuance is incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act 
or until other provision is made by a 
competent authority, continue to 
exercise their lespective functions 

65. Provisions relating to services. 

(1) Every person who being a mem- 
ber of an All-India Service is for the 
t-me being borne on the Assam State 
Cadre of that Service or is otherwise 
serving in connection with the affairs 
of the State of Assam as a member of 
Class I service of that State may be 
required by the Government of that 
Slate to serve in connection with the 
affairs of Meghalaya for such period 
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or perlwls as the Government of Assam 
may by order direct 
provided that no such order shall he 
made— 

(a) before the appointed day except 
with the approval of the Central <Jov 
emment and 

(bl on or after the appointed day ex 
cept In accordance with such rules as 
may be made by the Central Govern 
ment after consultation with the Gov 
emments of Assam and Meghalaya 
(21 Subject to any general or special 
order which the Central Government 
may make In this behalf the control 
over any such person as Is referred to 
In subsection (D shall for so long as 
he is required to serve in connection 
with the affairs of Meghalaya be vest 
ed In the Government of Meghalaya 

(3) Such persons serving In connec 
tfon with the alTafrs of the State of 
Assam Immediately before the appoint 
ed day not being a person referred to 
fn subsection (11 as may be dcfermin 
ed by agreement between the Gov 
emment of Assam and the Government 
of Meghalaya or In default of agreement 
by the Central Government may not 
withstanding anything in the terms of 
their appointments or their condl 
tions of service be required to 
serve in connection with the affairs of 
the autonomous State 

(4) All previous service rendered by 
a person referred to In subsection (3) 
In connection with the affairs of the 
State of Assam shall be deemed to 
have been rendered in connection with 
the alTatrs of the autonomous State 
for the purposes of the rules regulating 
hid conditions of service 

(5) Nothing in sub sections (3) and 
('ll shall be deemed to a/fect the 
power of the legislature of Meghalaya 
or the Governor to determine the 
conditions of service of persons serv 
ing In connection with the affairs of 
Meghalaya 

Provided that the conditions ©f ser 
vice applicable immediately before 
fhe oppointed day to any person re 
ferred to In sub section {3} shall not 
be varied to his disadvantage except 
with the previous approval of the 
Government of Assam 


Conilnoance of existing Uns and 
(heir adaptations 

11) All laws In force immediately 
before th" appointed day in the auto 
nomous State shall continue to be in 
force therein until altered repealed or 
afwnded by a competent legislature or 
other competent authority 

(21 For fhe purpose of facilitating 
the application in relation to the auto 
nomoia State of any law made befo e 
xne appom ed dap the appropriate Gov 
within two years Inru 
mat Hay by order ma-te such ad.pta 
or modifications of the law \ he 
tner by way of repeal or amendrpert as 
be necessary or expedient and 
thereupon every such la^r shal have 
en^ subject to the pdaputjom and 
raodlficatlons so made until altered re 


pealed or amended by a competent 
legislature or other competent authority 

Explanation — In this section the ex 
prcsslon ‘ approp-Jate Government 
means as respects any law relating to 
a matter enumerated in the Union ZJst 
In the Seventh Schedule to the Cqnstl 
tutlon the Central Government as res 
pects any law relating to a matter in 
the Second Schedule the Government 
ot Meghalaya and as respects any 
other law the Government of Assam 
£7 Autonomous State to be s State for 
certain purposes of the Constitution 

Subject to the other provisions con 
tabled in this Act reference to a State 
(by whatever form of words) in any of 
the following articles of the Constitu 
tfon shall be construed as including a 
reference to the autonomous Stale 
namely — 

Articles 12 to 15 (Inclusive) 18 tex 
cept clause (3) thereofl 16 19 23 25 
28 to 31 (inclusive) 31A 34 to 51 (In 
elusive) 58 59 66 73 103 110 (1) (fl 
131 136 149 130 15t 209 210 233 

234 235 237 2SJ 2S2 256 to 258A (jnclu 
Slve) 261 262 253 268 269 270 272 
274 to 260 ImcJWSlve) 232 283 289 293 
296 293 to 305 (Inclusive) 303 to 311 
(inclusive) 320 323 (2i 324 to 329 (In 
elusive) 339 to 3'»2 (inclusive) 345 to 
348 (inclusive) 350 3a0A 350B 353 
3.>5 to 3o8 (inclusive) 360 351 354 to 
367 (inclusive) 

Explanation — Reference in any of 
(he articles above specified to the High 
Court or to the State Public Service 
Commission shall be construed os rHer 
ence to the High Court of Assam or 
the public Service Commi sion of the 
State of Assam as the cate may be 
M Power ot Oo\ernments ot As*a» 
and Meghalaya to carry on trade 
elCn in Meghalaya 

(1) The executive power which the 
Government of Assam may exercise 
under Article aol In Meghalaya for the 
carrying on of any trade or business and 
tor the acquisition holding and dis 
Posal of property and the making of 
contracts for any purpose shall in so 
tar as such trade or business or such 
Purpose Is not one with respect to 
which the Legislature of the State of 
A^am may make laws be subject to 
legislation by the Lcgl-Iature of Megha 
laya 

(2) The executive power \/hIch the 
Government of Meghalaya may exerci-c 
Under Article 293 in Meghalava for the 
carrying on of an/ trade or business 
and for the acquisition holding and dis 
posal of property and the making of 
wntracts for any purpo«-e shall In so 
far as such tradi- or bu'inoss or such 
purpose Is not one with respect to 
Which the Lt'gislatu'e of Meghalaya 
may maVe laws b» subject also to legis 
lation by the Lcgjiature of the State 
Of Assam 

69 Power to Suspend provisions of this 
Act In case of failure of constiiu 
tional machinery 

VThcre a Proclamation is Issued under 
Article 350 In respect of Meghalaya the 
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President may, by the same Proclama- 
tion or a subsequent Proclamation vary- 
ing it, suspend also, in whole or in 
part, the operation of any of the provi- 
sions of this Act 

70. Construction of references to “State” 
and “State Government” in other 
laws in relation to Meghalaya. 

Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Sections 66 and 71 the Central Govern- 
ment may, after consulting the Govern- 
ment of Assam, by notification m the 
Official Gazette, declare that any refer- 
ence to a “State” in a Central Act spe- 
cified in the notification shall, in its ap- 
plication to Meghalaya, be construed as 
a reference to the whole or any part 
of Meghalaya and any reference to 
“State Government” in a Central Act 
specified in the notification shall in its 
application to Meghalaya be construed 
as a reference to the Central Govern- 
ment 

71. Power to construe laws. 

Notwithstanding that no provision or 

insufficient provision has been made 
under Section 66 for the adaptation of 
a law made before the appointed day, 
any court, tribunal or authority requir- 
ed or empowered to enforce such law 
may for the purpose of facilitating its 
application in relation to the auto 
nomous State construe the law in such 
manner not affecting the substance as 
mav be necessary or proper in regard 
to the matter before the Court, tribunal 
or authority, as the case may be 

72. Effect of provisions of Act inconsist- 

ent with other laivs. 

The provisions of this Act shall have 
effect notwithstanding anything incon- 
sistent therewith contained in any 
ether law 

73. Power to remove difficulties. 

(1) If any difficulty arises in giving 
effect to the provisions of this Act the 
President may, by order, do anything 
not inconsistent with such provisions 
which appears to him to be necessary 
or expedient for the puipose of remov- 
ing the difficulty 

(2) Every order made under this sec- 
tion shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament as soon as may be after 
it is made 

♦ * * ♦ * 

THE MOTOPx, VEHICLES (.A.IMEND- 
MENT) ACT, 19 G9 
(ACT 56 OF 1969) [*1 

[29th December, 1969] 
An Act further to amend the Motor 

Vehicles Act, 1939. 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the 
Twentieth Year of the Republic of 
India as follows — 

1.- Short title and commencement. 

(1) This Act may be called the Motor 
Vehicles (Amendment) Act, 1969 


* Received the assent fo the Presi- 
dent on 29-12-1969 Act published 
in Gaz of Ind 30-12-1969, Pt 11- 
S 1, E.xt p 507 


(2) It shall come into force on such 
date as the Central Government may, 
by notification in the Official Gazette, 
appoint, and different dates may be ap- 
pointed for different provisions of this 
Act. 

***** 

65, Insertion of new Section 113-A. 

After Section 113 of the principal Act, 
the following section shall be inserted, 
namely — 

Allowing unauthorised persons to drive 
vehicles, 

“H3-A Whoever, being the owner or 
person in charge of a motor vehicle, 
causes, or permits, any person who does 
not satisfy the provisions of Section 3 
or Section 4, to drive the vehicle shall 
be punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three months 
or with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or with both 

6S. Amendment of Section 115, 

In Section 115 of the principal Act,— 

(i) in sub-section (1), for the words 
‘ one hundred rupees” the following 
words shall be substituted, namelv — 

“two hundred rupees, or, if having 
been previously convicted of an offence 
under this sub-section is again convict- 
ed of an offence under this sub-section, 
with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees”; 

(ii) in sub-section (2), for the words 
“two hundred rupees” the following 
words shall be substituted, namely — 
“three hundred rupees, ov, if having 
been previously convicted of an offence 
under this sub-section is again convict- 
ed of an offence under this sub-section, 
with fine which may extent to five 
hundred rupees”. 

67. Amendment of Section 123. 

In Section 123 of the principal Act, 
in sub-section (1), — 

(i) after the words “for which the 
vehicle may he used ’, the words “or to 
the maximum number of passengers and 
maximum weight of luggage that may be 
earned on the vehicle” shall be insert- 
ed, 

(ii) for the words “a subsequent off- 
ences if committed within three years of 
the commission of a previous similar off- 
ence”, the words “any second or subse- 
quent offence” .shall be substituted, 

(ill) in the proviso after the words 
“any such”, the words “second or” 
shall be inserted 

68. Inseifion of nev/ Section 123-A. 

After Section 123 of the principal 

Act, the following section shall be insert- 
ed, namely ■ — 

Punishment of agents and c.snvasscrs 
without proper authority. 

‘T23-A Whoever engages himself as an 
agent or canvasser in contravention of 
the provisions of Section GG-A or any 
rules made thereunder shall be pimish- 
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able for the firs* ofTence with line which 
may extent to one thousand rupees and 
lor any second or subsenuent offence 
with ImpHsonment which may extent to 
«lx months or xv th fine which may ey 
tent to two thou_and rupees or with 
both 

Provided that no Court shall except 
for reasons to be recorded by it in 
writing Jmpo e a fine of less than me 
hundred rupees for any such second or 
substQuent oiTence" 

€9 Amendment o( Section 124 

In Sect on IM of the pr ncipal Act 
for the v^ords and f gurcs Sect on 72 or 
of the condit ons of any perm t issued 
thereunder or in contraxenllon of any 
prohibition or restrlc lon Imposed under 
Section 74 shall be punishable the 
words and f gures Section 72 or of the 
conditions preser bed under that section 
or in contravention of any prohibition or 
restriction imposed under Section 72 or 
Section 74 shall be punishable shall be 
substituted 


ed of an offence under this Act or of 
an offence In the commission of which a 
motor vehicle was used shall send Inti 
mation to — 

(a) the liccns ng authority wh ch 
Issued the drlv ng licence and 

(b) the licens ng authority by whom 
the licence was last renewed 

and every such Intimation shall state the 
name and address of the holder of the 
licence the licence numbpr the date of 
i^e and renev al of the same the 
nature of the offence the punishment 
awarded for the same and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed 


THr COVSTITUTTOV (TWENTY , 
Tlimo AMENDMENT) ACT 1969 1*1 
I23rd January 19701 
An Act further to amend tbe Consiitu 
tion of India 

Be It enacted by Parliament in Uie 
Twentieth Year of the Republic of India 
os follows — 


70 Amendment of Section 129 A 
To Section 129 A of the pr ndpal Act 
the following proviso shall be added 
namely — 

Provided tint where any suth officer 
or person has reason to bel eye that a 
motor vehicle has been or s be ng u od 
without the norm t roou rod by s b 
foetl n (1 ot Sect on 4 he mi> instead 
of eiz n" the % h cle sc ze tbe cert fl 
ente of rcg strollon ol the veh cle and 
shall issue an acknowledgment in respect 
thccoof 


71 Amendment or Section 130 
In Section 1®(J of the orlnc oal Act for 
subsccton (ll the fcilowing subscc 
t on shall b subst tutrd namely — 

(II The Court t Vlng cogn zance ol 
an offence under this Act — 

(i) may if the offence is an off 
erce punishable with Imprisonment 
under this Act and 

ill) shall In any o'hor case 
state upon the suirmoo to bo served on 
the accu ed pier oo thit b. — 

(dl miy apoexr b> pleader and not in 
person or 


(bl nay bj a specif cd date Pr or to 
the hcarin® of the chir„c pl^ad guiltv 
to tbe charge by regls'crcd ieller and 
rem l to the court sod sum (not ex 
rc'xlln'’ t) 0 mix m m f n" that may be 
imBosrd r r th’* ollrnce as tl c Court 
mxv spec fy 

I ro drd thnt no hlnc In C\« sahx«c 
flan shall arply to any oticn c spceired 
In part V ct the Fifth Schelul 


72. Inseri on of new Sertlon I3I A 
After S-.cUrn It) ci the p nep \ Act 
the foloslrg cct n sha I be in-crtcd 


Co* send intimations about ton 

*•(31 A Tscry Court hj wh ch any per 
n ro ^ a drl ng I cen o I torvlct 


1 Short title 

This Act may be called the Constllu 
tlon (Twenty third Amendment) Act 
1969 

2 Amendment of Article 330 

In article 3 0 of the Constitution In 
ssbclaitse (b) of clause (1) for the 
words except the Scheduled Tribes In 
the tribal areas of A^sam the words ax 
cept the Scheduled Tribes in the tribal 
areas of Assam and in Nagaland shall 
be sJb tltuted 

3 Amendment of Article 33'^ 

fn article 332 of the Constitution In 
clause (1) for the words except the 
Scheduled Tribes In the tribal areas of 
Assam the words except the Schedul 
ed Tribes In the tribal areas of Assam 
and in Nagaland snail be substituted 

4 Amendment ol Article 333 

(11 In article 333 of the Constitution 
for the words n m natc such number 
of members of the community to the 
tSssnathh} xs bA vtn.’d/iAn w&x'r;w:'A*A 
the words nominate one member of 
that community to the Assembly shall 
be sub tltuted 

(21 Noth ng contained in sub section 
(tl shall affect any representation ol 
the An^lo Indian community In the 
Cegis al e A sembly of any Stute exist 
ing at the commencement of this Ad 
until the d s olul on of that Assembly 
S Amendment of \rl!cle 331 

In article 334 of the Constitution fo» 
the words Twenty years the wor i» 
"thirty years chali b<» su bstituted 

• Received the assent of the Prejl 
dent on 23 1 19 0 Act oublishcd 
in Giz of Ind 23 1 J9 0 Pt H 
S 1 Lxt p 1 

For Stafement of Objects and Reasons 
see Gas of fnd 21 8 I«C3 Pt ll 
S 2 Ext p 831 


tIOLATIOlJ OF S. ISO OF Mfi MOfOR ITEltlGLFs AOt, 19S9 AND 
THE IMPiCT OF A. I. E. 1969 S G. 381 = 1969 CEI, L. J. 65§ ON IT. 

{By G. V, R. Patnaik, b.a, b.Ii , Advocate, P 0 Gunupiir Dist. Korapat ( 0)issa)). 


1. The lulling of the Hon’ble Supreme 
Court reported in AIR 1965 S C I5S3 — 
1965 (2) Cri L J 547 sets at rest the con- 
flicting opinions of many a High Court 
regarding the interpretation of S. 130 (1) 

(a) and(b) of the Motor Vehicles Act. 1939 
and it has said that the choice between 
S. 130(1) (a) and S. 130(1) (b) to be inserted 
in the notice lay with the court but not for 
the accused and the Magistrate is not 
bound to give both the alternatives in the 
notice to the accused for his choice and 
it went further that even in respect of 
offences not included in part A of Sch. 5 
of the Act, notice need not be in S 130 (1) 

(b) if the offence is a serious one for which 
a higher penalty than Rs. 25/- is deemed 
necessary. But this ruling impel atively 
lays down, that notice under S. 130 (1) (a) 
should invariably be given to the accused 
or alternatively under S. 130 (f) (b), if 
the oS^ence is a minor one and not includ- 
ed in Part A. of Sch. 5 of the Act. 

In consonance with this ruling, the 
Orissa High Court in AIR 1967 Orissa 66 
= 1967 Cri L J 797 (by Justice R K Das) 
and in (1967) 33 Cut LT 9 (by Justice 
Misia as he then was) mled that notice, 
under S. 130 (1) (a) invariably and notice 
under S. 130 (I) (b), if the oflence is a 
minor one and not included in Part A. of 
Sch. 5 of the Act should be given to the 
accused, as otherwise, further proceedings 
would be illegal. 

But the lower courts are seldom follow- 
ing the mandatory provision in the sec- 
tion and in the rulings and are issuing 
notices in general form, directing the ac- 
cused persons to appear in person, as 
otherwise, the other consequences would 
follow. Some Magistrates after issuing 
notices in general foim are insisting on 
the presence of the accused to furnish 
bail bonds, besides requiring them to ap- 
pear to give statements under S 342, Cri- 
minal P. C., after the S C judgment re- 
ported in AIR 1969 S C 3S1 = 1969 Cri 
L J 654, as the said ruling did not ex- 
cept the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 speci- 
fically. 

The ruling AIR 1969 S C 351=1969 Cri 
L J 654 did not give a long list of Acts 
under which the accused can be repre- 
sented by a lawyer and the cases in winch 
he can be examined under S. 3 12, Criminal 
P. C. but by using the general words, 
'Exceptional Cases apart’ (Para 11) it 


left the door open for the examination of 
the lawyer under S. 312. Criminal P C. 
in cases of trivial nature and definitely 
laid down that the personal examination 
of the accused is also not necessary, where 
there is no incriminating evidence, re. 
quiring him to explain personally. Even 
in that very ruling, the examination of 
the lawyer for the accused was approved 
as such examination did not prejudice 
the accused. 

All that this ruling emphasises is that 
in serious cases, the accused only can be 
examined under S. 342, Criminal P. C to 
explain the incriminating circumstances 
appearing in evidence against him. This 
IS no doubt highly essential in cases of 
serious type. 

As far back as in 1953 C. J. Lingaraj' 
Panigrahi of the Oiissa Pligli Court laid 
down that if the personal attendance of 
the accused is dispensed with under 
S. 205, Criminal P. C. his lawyer repre- 
senting him can be examined under 
S. 342, Criminal P C. (Vide 19 Cut 
L T 397=A I R 1954 Orissa 65=1954 Cri 
L J 360). 

The ruling repoited in AIR 1965 Delhi 
202 also goes to show that in summons 
case, where personal appearance of the 
accused is dispensed with, his personal 
examination is not necessary and the exa. 
mination of the accused’s lawyer is per- 
missible. 

It is most unfortunate that the atten- 
tion of the S C Justices was not drawn to 
these rulings, when the phrase ‘Excep- 
tional cases apart’ would have been am- 
plihed to exempt specifically man> of the 
minor cases for examination of the ac- 
cused personally. 

The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 being a 
special Act, jirescribing special proce- 
dure of rcpiesentation, with the omission 
of provision to compel the presence of 
the accused later on under S 130 (1) of 
the Act, it ovcirides the general pioce- 
dure laid down in Ss. 205 and 510(A) of 
the Criminal P C. which is a general Act. 
Hence if clarification of the ruling AIR 
1969 S C 351 = 1969 Cii L J 654 is made 
thereby excluding many minor cases from 
its purview regarding permission to the 
accused’s lawyer for examination on his 
behalf under S. 342, Criminal P. C. and if 
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the lower courts arc directed to issue 
notices in terms of the S 130 (1) of the 
Motor Vehicles Act 1939, as notices that 
arc being issued arcillegil and contrary 
to the law laid down much of the delay 
inthecisposal of tlie ca'es under Motor 
Vehicles Act 1939 can be minimised As 
the representation of the lawyer on be 
half of the accused continues till the end 
he can safely be examined under S 312 
Criminal P C in place of the accused 
specially in summons cases and in case of 
line or acquittal the law permits the re 


presenting lawyer to hear Judgment and 
take further steps and in case it is a case 
of committal to jail substantively or in 
default of payment of fine the accused 
personally can be made amenable to the 
processes of the Court Mucli of the con 
iusion tint arose after the pronouncement 
of the Judgment reported in AIR 1969 SC 
331-= 1969 Cri L J 651 can be banished if 
instructions clearing the position of tlie 
law correctly are issued to the lower 
courts as they feel bound to apply the 
*anl ruling even in trifling prosecutions 


REPLY TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON INDIAN PENAL CODE 
Issued by the Joint Secretary and Legal Advisor Government of India New 
Delhi and published in A I R January 70 Journal Section 
and also in 1970 Cn L J January 
(By B N Cnocz Senior Advocate S C Hyderabad 


1 \es This is outstanding weakness of 
the Code Section 4 shall be framed so as 
to include Government employees of 
alien races outside India 

2 Not those enumerated in the draft 
whipping should be reintroduced For 
all Ministers and other Officers confisca. 
tion of property should be the normal 
necessary punishment 

3 No change 

4 Life imprisonment is understood as 
(30) years until it was explained by the 
Supreme Court The old 30 year maxi 
mum should be restored 

8 Oflencts against lift and properly 
due to negligence of Goicrnment em. 
ployccs should be visited with double 
amount of pumshment now prescribed 

fi les And confiscation 

7 Yes That was the law in Ancient 
India. 

When any one threatens to fast to 
death or immolate himself and breach of 
communal peace is thrcatencil the man 
should be immediately removed from the 
Slate to be tried and sentenced to death 

8 No 

9 (a) No 
(b) No 

10 No 

11 No Sections S2-S3 are sufilcicnl 

12. (a) No 

(c) He deserves punishment all the 
same. 


13 No change is necessary 

14 No change is necessary 

15 Yes If for political purposes the 
abettor should get a death sentence 

16 Yes 

17 Tes Loss or destruction of public 
property communal disturbances general 
strikes 

18 No 

19 No 

20 \cs 

21 {a) cs 

(b) ^es for fourteen years R I 

22 No If committed in public places 
the punishment should he double 

23 (a) No 

(b) No exception can be made 

24 (a) ^es 

(b) men and women are both liable 
under Hindu Law The British 
changed it with drastic effect 
23 (a>'ies 
(b) No 

^23 The society Is undergoing cliange 
No uniform law could be enforced at llii» 
stage witboul creating further trouble 

27 None 

28 Sections 197 197A I9SB Criminal 
P C should be repealed 
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from the possession of Sardara Singh 
-sstabbshed an important link, connecting 
diim with the alleged crime Learned 
Deputy Government Advocate also urged 
that the statements of the eye-witnesses 
Mst Puniab Kaur, P W 2, and Mukhtiar 
tSingh, P W. 4, get support from the post- 
mortem report of Lai Singh, Ex. P-17, 
and that of Jagtar Singh, Ex P-18, prov- 
ed by Dr G S Grewal, P.W 3, as also 
from the first information report Ex P-1 
lodged by P W 2 soon after the occur- 
rence and that evidence ought to have 
been held enough for the conviction of 
the accused 

(Their Lordships after discussing evi- 
dence in Paras 5 and 6 proceeded ) 

7. Here we may also point out that 
.contradictory .statements at various stages 
of the case not only affect reliability, hut 
also create serious difficulties for the 
couit to arrive at the truth If the con- 
tradictory sta*^ements are not explained 
in a reasonable manner and have been 
made dehberitely and motivated by im- 
proper and ulterior consideration, they 
run the risk of being completely ignored 
In the instant case we do not find any 
reasonable explanation for -the varying 
and inconsistent versions given by the 
two eve-witnesses as mentioned above 
Their mere denial that they did not make 
such statements is not enough Thus, con- 
sidering the contradictory statements of 
the two eye— v.tnesses, we do not feel 
safe in arriving at the conclusion that the 
two witnesses aid actually see the hap- 
■pening In our opinion, the trial Court 
was perfectly lustified in brushing aside 
the testimony of the two witnesses, who 
-apparently were not truthful, besides 
being inimically disposed towards the 
accused It is. no doubt, a matter of 
regret that foul cold-blooded and cruel 
murders of two persons have taken place 
There may be an element of truth in the 
prosecution story against the accused per- 
sons. But considering as a w'hole, the 

..prosecution story may be true, but unless 
there is a definite, positive, legal, unim- 
peachable and rehable evidence, the ac- 
cused. in a serious case like this, cannot 
be convicted In a crimmal case, mere 
• suspicion, however strong, cannot take 
the place of proof 

8. There is another very strong reason 
why the sta'-ements of the aforesaid two 
witnesses should not be considered as un- 
impeachable Both the eye-wntnesses 
"have admitted that their statements were 
recorded not only by the Investigating 
Officer but by a senior police officer 
DepuU' Supermtendent of Police. In the 
course of cross-examination learned coun- 
sel for the accused prayed that copies of 
such statements be supphed to him. but 
I that was not done The prowsions relat- 
jing to recording of statement of witnesses 
and supplying of the copies provide a 

igtOCri.LJ 36. 


valuable safeguard to the accused, so that 
they may be utilised at the trial for pre- 
paring effective defence. Such a request 
cannot be normally W'hittled down Where 
the circumstances are such that the court 
may reasonably infer that preiudice has 
resulted to the accused from the failure 
of supplying of the copies of the state- 
ments recorded under S 161, Cr PC, 
the court is lustified in directing that 
the conviction should be set aside In 
this connection a reference is made to 
Noor Khan v State of Raiasthan, AIR 
1964 SC 286 The object of Ss 162, 173(4) 
and 207-A (3), Cr P, C , is to enable the 
accused to ootain a clear picture of the 
case against him The sections impose an 
obligation upon the prosecution agency to 
supply copies of the statements of wit- 
nesses w'ho are mtended to be examined 
at the trial to enable the accused to uti- 
hse them in the course of cross-examina- 
tion to estabhsn such defence as may be 
desired to put up and also to shake the 
testimony of tiie witnesses The object, 
in other words, is to give to the accused 
fullest information in possession of the 
prosecution on winch its case is based In 
the instant case, keepmg in view the 
nature of the testimony of the two mate- 
rial witnesses, we _ feel that refusal to 
supply copies of their statements, record- 
ed by the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, has naturally caused prejudice to 
the accused 

9. Two blood-stained clothes, shirt 
Ex 1 and Garacha Ex 2, were recovered 
from the possession of the accused Sar- 
dara Singh under the memo Ex P-9. 
According to the Chemical Examiner's 
report they were positive for blood- vide 
Ex. P-26 The Serologist and Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of India 
has also reported (Ex P-27) that these 
clothes were stained with human blood 
The clothes were seized by the Police on 
June 18, 1954 The articles were receiv- 
ed hy the Chemical Examiner through 
Meghram, Constable No 997, Police Sta- 
tion, Kesharisinghpura, with letter No 
7431 dated August 18, 1964, on October 
12, 1964, that is about 4 months after the 
occurrence No reasonable explanation is 
forthcoming why such an inordinate delay 
was caused in despatching the articles to 
the Chemical Examiner It has also not 
been explained that when the forwarding 
letter for sending the articles had been 
prepared on August 18, 1964, why it was 
not actuaUy sent upto October 11, 1964. 
We have already examined the material 
evidence produced by the prosecution and 
have come to the same conclusion as the 
trial Court as regards the credibility of 
the eye-vutnssses 

We have already held that the contra- 
dictions and discrepancies in the state- 
ments of the t %"0 witnesses are so glaring 
and so significant that it is almost impos- 
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Ejble to beh“/e that the two witnesses 
saw anythms of importance The only 
point that remains to be considered is as 
to whether tn evidence of recovery of 
the blood stained articles is enoueh by 
Itself to lustit/ the conviction of the ac- 
cused \\e do not thinl- it is The re 
I overv of the biood stained articles can 
oe -used to '■j roborate other evidence 
lit cannot by itself prove the case of the 
lorosecution It is possible to iinaj?me on 
•nanv an ocen ion whether the mere dis- 
hoverv of a blood stained article is due 
'to something o her than murder for m- 
[stance conceal tig the dead bod\ or 
[receiving from the real murderer a blood 
itained article ..nd so on It is there 
fore impossiole to say that mere di 
coverv of a oluod stained article is enough 
jbv itself to justifv a conviction for 
[murder 

.w Learned counsel for the accused 
po nted out that the reports of the Che- 
mical Exammei and the Serologut were 
not read to the accused Sardara Singh in 
the course of ms examination under Set 
tion 342 Cr P C and that has caused ^ 
•enous prejud te to him In this connec- 
tion. It mav be stated that a specific ques- 
tion v/aw put to the accused Sardnra Singi 
Ir regard to be clothes Exs 1 and 2 to 
which his an. rt“r was that the clothes no 
doubt belonged to him but he had no- 
thing to sav 1 -egard to the blood slams 
on them \\!i?re the accused is repre- 
sented by a counsel at the inal .ind m an 
lappeal it is upto the accused or his coun- 
sel m such cases to satisfy the court that 
Isuch in^-deouaio examination has resulted 
[in the mi'carnipe of lustice If the coun 
el is unable *o sav how his chen had 
been preiudicf-d and if all that he could 
urge IS that Ih re was a pos ibihtv of pre- 
iiudicc havnng been caused to h«s client 
[that alonp is njt enough It cannot be 'aid 
as a matter of law that the non ceamma- 
jon or in3d*qjjte examination under 
3 242 Cr P C must be presumed to 
have caused pieiudice The auestion of 
prciudvce is a matter of inlertnct based 
n facts and t-ie surrounding arcum'tan- 
-es in rach caj»* Learned coun el before 
lUS, coa'd not \ Ve out a clear prejudice 
' In this case ‘^ardara S ngh knew what 
the accusa ion against him j as He also 
knew that blood stained clothes were 
produced bv th“ prosecution in the trial 
Court He onered an explanation m re- 
gard to the blood stain marks There Is 
th''refore no i^tification for supposing 
that there iwd been any preiudiec caused 
to wOToara bingn on account of improper 
or mjunarot ucording of his stat^mt 
'hp b«^ion5 Judge under S 342 Cr 
P C The e^a n nation oJ the accused per- 
^ — Cr P C 15 in endrd 

if , ™ "scor’umtv to explain any 
n.rcanng m tbp evidence 
again Hm rVc ultimate test in deter 


mirang whether or not the accused has 
been fairly examined under S 342 Cr 
PC IS to infer whether having regard 
to all the questions put to him he had 
bad an opport n tv to say what he want 
ed to sav m ■. pect of the prosecution 
case against him Here the accu' d \ a' 
given an oopirturnty to explain how 
blood stain marks appeared on his clothes 
and therefore omission of the sp“cihr 
question in the examination of the accus- 
ed under S *,12 Cr P C m regard to 
Chemical Exanmers report and the Sero 
legists test to <ur minds has not result 
ed m causing any preiudice to the accus 
ed A refeien..e m this connection may 
be made to Mo eb Kaka Chowdhrv v 
State of West Bengal AIR 1956 SC 506 

11 The statements of the two cye-wnt 
nesses Mst pjiiiab Kaur PW 2 and 
Mukhtiar Singk P W 4 elicit that Arjun 
Singh arrived it the scene of the occur- 
rence at the tine of or soon after the 
crime So was the case with Sohau 
Singh and Suk.ia Mst Puniab Kiur 
has also deoo.?td that she mentioned th^* 
names of the reused to Mulha Singh 
soon after the occurrence None of these 
witnesses has been produced by the prose- 
cution In Tijrder case the prosecutor i 
expected to act fairly and honesth and 
must not V thhold material witnest 
simply for the leason that their evidence 
IS hi'ely to go .ainst him It i« no doubt 
open to tne pio ecuter not to espimin** 
witnesses wna m his opinion ha o rot 
V itnc'sed the cident but norraallv h® 
has to examine all the eye witnesses in 
support of his t i^e \/here ashore it i 
disclosed that material witness®s havv 
been dcIiberateK withheld the cour i 
JUS ificd m drawing an infcmce against 
the prosecution and mav hold that omis 
non to examine such wntnesses con ti utes 
a serious infirmitv vide Darva Sirgh v 
State of Punjab AIR 19Co SC 32'’ 

12 In an appeal by the State Govern 
ment under S 417 Cr P C aga.T_» th** 
acquittal it is no* enough for tre High 
Court to take a diflurent view of t « evi 
dence There must also b«» sub ‘antial 
and compelling reasons for holdin" that 
the finding of the trial Court visj not 
sound If it is found that the trial Court 
adopted a reasonable course ard too, 
plausible view of the matter interference 
under S 417 Cr P C is not jusl ‘labk 
The reason is manifest There are t o 
important factors m overv crimin*', case 
which have to be Icpt m vicv in favour 
of an accused person one is tnat ll » u'* 
cused can alv avs claim ben<^fit of rua on 
able doubt and the other Ij that wh“n an 
accused person ofT^rs a rea enable « pla 
nation o! his conduct then even I'-oJgh 
his defence is not satisfactonlv P ov*=d 
it ought normally be accep ed uric cir 
cumstances warrant that It fal e 
On a careful examination of the cV'-denct 
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and the circumstances of this case we are 
not satisfied that there exist strong and 
compelling reasons to set aside the find- 
ing of acquittal 

13. In the result, this appeal, having 
no force, stands dismissed. The accused 
are on bail They need not surrender to 
their bail bonds 

Appeal dismissed. 


1970 CRI. L. J. 563 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 132) == 
AIR 1970 ASSAM & NAGALAND 49 
(.V 57 C 10) 

P. K. GOSWAMI 
AND M C. PATHAK, JJ. 

Ivfaniram Gunju, Petitioner v. The State 
of Assam, Opposite Party. 

Criminal Revn No. 159 of 1905. D/- 6- 
5-1969, against Judgment of AddL b. J. 
L, A. D. Nowgong, D/- 28-9-1965. 

Prohibition — Assam Liquor Prohibi- 
tion Act (1 of 1953) (as pended m 
aOaS and 1983), Ss. 4, 3A (1963), 3A (19561 
and 2 (3l — 'Liquor’ — Offence under 
S. 4 for consuming liquor — Burden ot 
proof — - State of drunkenness establish- 
ed by prosecution — Presumption under 
S. 3A (1963) can be invoked — 
tion rebuttable — Accused not submutmg 
any explanation — He must be held gu y 
of offence — Effect of introduction of 
S. 3A (1956) and S. 3A (1963) stated 
(Evidence Act (18/2), S. 106). 

Section 3A as inserted in 1963 has 

fntroduced a rule of j'L'druric 

person who is found m a state of drunK 
enness shall be P^^^sumed to have censu^ 
ed hquor within the prohibited area This 
Ss' of course, a rebuttable presumption. 

Once the prosecution ^^^^.'^^Soult tl^t 
dence to the satisfaction of Court that 
Ihe accused was found m a state dru 

kermess, the Prosecution can rely on 

Uie presumption and it is 'JP 

accused to rebut the presumption. Where 

Ihe accused has not ^bmitted any 
planation, there is notog wrong m in 
voking the presumption 
(19631 and the accused must be heia to 
S/e consumed liquor witiun the prohi- 
bited area. Case law 

Under the Act with the defmition of 
liquor’ as amended and introduction of 
•=; 3A (1956) and in view of presumption 
SidCT S 3A (1963). S. 106 of, Evidence 
Act may be justifiably called in md to 
te?kir such a ca.se. If the accused was 
to a stite of drunkenness showing signs 
und manifestations supporting that state, 
toe prosecution will be at a great 
advantage to establish as to what parti_ 
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ciilar things the accused had taken which 
led him to that state. It wiU be certain- 
ly especially within the loiowledge of the 
accused as to what he had already taken 
for which he was found in that state by 
the witnesses. (Para 9) 

Liquor under the defimtion includes all 
liquid consisting of or containing alcohol 
and at the same time toilet or medicinal 
pieparations etc. con taming alcohol which 
are unfit for use as intoxicating liquor 
are excluded from the defimtion separate- 
ly under section 3A (1956). 'section 3A 
(195b) IS not an exception, but has ex- 
plamed what liquid contaimng alcohol 
will be excluded from the general defini- 
tion of liquor after the deletion of the 
Explanation Section 3A (1956) clearly 
suggests that but for this exclusion the 
definition of liquor would include the 
articles mentioned in this section Case 
law discussed. (Paras 4, 6) 

Dealing with the prosecution for of- 
fences under Section 4 for violating the 
provisions of section 3 of the Assam Act. 
so far as import, transport or possession, 
selling, or buying or manufacture of 
hquor is concerned, the prosecution has 
to satisfy the Court that the liquor which 
is produced m Court is intoxicating hquor 
and contams alcohol and is not excluded 
py the provisions contained in Section 3A 
(1956) The onus is entirely on the pro- 
secution to establish the offence, which 
includes proof of the incriminating arti- 
cle as liquor within the meaning of the 
Act and that the same is not unfit for 
use as intoxicating liquor, as described 
under Section 3A (1956) Mere introduc- 
tion of section 3A (1956) separately under 
the Act after deletion of the explanation 
in the original defimtion would not hai'e 
the effect of shifting the onus in this mat- 
ter on the shoulders of the accused How- 
ever so far as the offence of consumption 
of liquor IS concerned the position has 
become different after the introduction of 
S 3A in 1963 (Para 8) 

Case law discussed: Observ^ation in AIR 
1967 Assam 56 inth regard to S. 3A (1963) 
tiiat it is otiose and completely unneces- 
sary, held obiter and not followed 

(Para 6) 


Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1968) Criminal Revn, No. 65 of 1965 
D/- 29-2-1968 (Assam) 11 

(1967) AIR 1967 Assam 56 (V 54)= 

1967 Cn LJ 1099. Harendra Nath 
Das V. State of Assam 5, 6 

(1967) Criminal Revn. No 170 of 1964 
D/- 2-8-1967 (Assam) H- 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 722 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 597, Ratanlal v. State 
of Maharashtra 4 

(1964) AIR 1964 Andh Pra 429 
(V 51 ) = 1964 (2) Cn U 271. 
Madiga Boosenna, In re 5 
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(1962) AIR 1962 SC 579 (V 49)“ 
1962 Supp (1) SCR 15 = 1902 (1) 
Cn LJ 512 State of Bombay v 
Narandas Jiancilal Agarwal 
(19^6j AIR 19o6 SC 404 (V 43) = 
Shambhu Natli Mehra v State of 
Ajmer 

(1955) AIR 1955 SC 123 (V 42) = 
1055 Cn LJ 215 Behrara Khur- 
slud Pesikaka v State of Bombay 
(190)) AIR 19ol SC 318 (V 33) = 
62 Cn LJ 1361 State of Bombay 
V F N Balsara 

(1910) 55 L Ed 191=219 US 219 
Bailey V Alabama 
(1910) 55 L Ed 78=219 US 35 
Mobile J i. K. CR Co v Turmp 
Seed 


S N Bhutan, for Petitioner D C 
Goswarm as Public Prosecutor for State 
GOSWAMI J — This Criminal revi- 
sion IS directed against the petitioners 
con /lotion under Section 4 of the Assam 
Liquor Prohibition Act for consuminj? 
liquor in the prohibited area and sen 
tence of three months ncorous impnson- 
ment and a fine of Rs 100/ in default 
one months ncorous imprisonment 

2 Briefly the prosecution case is that 
on the mcht of 22nd of March 1964 at 
about 9PM the accused petitioner was 
found in a arunken state at the platform 
of Jakhalabandha Railway Station He 
was caucht by the Cxcise sta^I and then 
produced before the Medical Officer at 
Silchat Disp'^nsary who examined him 
then and there and found as follows 

(1) Smell of alcohol in breath found 

(2) Coniunc i\3 congested 
f3) Gait unsteady 
(4) Speech incoherent” 
in the opinion of the doctor the accused 
took alcohol in suffiaent quantity as to 
mAe him intoxicated 

3 Tne accu'cd pleaded not euiUy to 
the charce and stated that he did not take 
1 quor The learned Magistrate exarain^ 
the doctor and tno Excise officials TTie 
accused did not adduce any endence The 
learned Magistrate reljing on the evi- 
dence of the prosecut'on convicted the ac 
cused and the learned Additional Ses- 
sions Judge on appeal affirmed the con 
viction 

4 Tt.e State Legislature of Assam 
passed the Assam Liquor Prohibition Act 
(Assam Act 1 of 19o3) heremalier called 
the Act in 19a3 This Act has since 
been amend‘>d The preamble of the Act 
ahcrvs that it was passed in order to pro- 
h bit consumption and manufacture of 
liquor in and smuggling thereof into the 
Sub-division of Barpeta and In other 
areas of the State as may be necessary 
from time to time The Act has since 
been extended to other areas and it is not 
dl»ou‘cd that the place where the offence 
u mid to have been committed In this 


case IS within the prohibited area T)us 
Act has since been amended by four suc- 
cessive Acts namely Assam Act \XXI 
of 1953 Assam Act XIII of 1956 Assam 
Act XIX of 1956 and Assam Act XI of 
1963 and we will describe them herem- 
after as the first second third and fourth 
amendment respectiv ely The definition 
of liquor IS given under Section 2 (3) and 
it has been amended under the second 
and third amendments The third amend- 
ment b«ides deleting the Explanation in- 
serted new Sections 3-A 3-B and 3-C In 
the fourth amendment ipter alia an- 
other Section 3-A is added regarding pre- 
sumption as to the State of drunl ennesi 
Section 3-A m this amendment is not 
numencally correct as there had al- 
ready been a Section 3-A introduced In 
the third amendment We will therefore 
refer to this section as Section 3-A (1963) 
and the earlier Section 3-A as Section 3-A 
(1930) to avoid confusion The original 
definition of liquor under Section 2 (3) 
runs as follows 

Liquor* means any intoxicating 
liquor and includes all liquid consisting 
of or containing alcohol also tan and 
pachwai in any form and anv substanc* 
which the State Government mav 
notification declare to be liquor for the 
purposes of this Act 

Explanatioa — This definition shall not 
applv to any toilet preparation or medi- 
cine containing alcohol 

This definition as it stands after the 
amendments reads as follows 

Dquor means any intoxicating 
liquor and includes all liquid consisting 
of or containing alcohol also Tan con- 
taining alcohol and Pachwai in an\ form 
and any substance which the State Gov- 
ernment mav by notification declare to 
be liquor for the purpo-e of this Act 

Explanation. — Tan in an unfermcnl- 
ed stage is not included within the term 
liquor and is exempted from the opera 
tion of this Act ” 

By the third amendment as noted ear- 
lier the following new sections were In 
serted 

3A. Provisions of the Act not to ap- 
plv to certain articles — Nothing in this 
Act shall be deemed to apply to — 

(1) Anv toilet preparation containing 
alcohol which is unfit for use as intoxi- 
cating liquor, 

(2) Anv medicinal preparation contain- 
ing alcohol which is unfit for use as in- 
toxicating liquor 

(3) Anv antisEptic preparation or solu- 
tion contaimng alcohol v hich is unfit for 
u«e as intoxicating liquor 

(4) Anv flavouring extract essence or 
svTup containing alcohol vhich is unfit 
lor use as intoxicating liquor 

3B Board of Experts— (1) For the 
purpo-e of determining whether anv of 
the preparations mentioned in 3-A U fit or 
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likely to be used as intoxicating liquor 
the State Government shall constitute a 
Board of Experts 

(2) 

(3) It shall be the duty of the Board 
to advise the State Government on the 
question of whether any article or pre- 
paration _ containing alcohol is fit for use 
as intoxicating liquor and on such other 
matters incidental thereto as may be 
referred to it bv the State Government 

_3C Restrictions on use of medicinal and 
toilet preparations, — On the advice of 
the Board constituted under Section 3A, 
the State Government may by notifica- 
tion in the official Gazette declare any 
such preparation to be liquor witlun the 
definition of the Act and thereupon the 
State _ Government may, notwithstanding 
anything contained in any other provision 
of the Act, impose such restriction and in 
such manner as may be prescribed.’ 

By the fourth amendment, an important 
Section 3A has been introduced which 
we will, as stated earlier, describe as 
Section 3A (1963). 

"3A Presumption as the (sic) state of 
drunkenness — Whenever any person is 
found in a state of drunkenness wthm a 
prohibited area, the Court shall presume 
that the person has consumed hquor 
withm the prohibited area " 

The result is that medicinal and toilet 
preparations contaimng alcohol which are 
unfit for use as intoxicating liquor, are 
excluded from the prolusions of the Act 
But if on the advice of the Board of Ex- 
perts to the effect that such articles con- 
taining alcohol are fit for use as intoxi- 
cating liquor, the Government may_ de- 
clare such preparation to be hquor withm 
the meaning of the Act and it may also 
, impose such restrictions as may be neces- 
1 sary. 

It is thus clear that liquor under the 
definition includes all liquid consistmg of 
or contaimng alcohol and at the same 
time toilet or medicinal preparations etc 
contaming alcohol which are unfit for 
Use as intorncating liquor are excluded 
from the definition separately under 
Section 3A (1956) 

Broadly speaking there are the follow- 
ing prohibitions under the Act which may 
be grouped under two categories. Firstly, 
no person shall import, transport, possess, 
sell or buy or manufacture liquor, use or 
keep any material for manufacture of 
liquor These prohibitions are subject 
to condition for the issue of license under 
Section 21 The second category is that 
no person shall consume liquor except on 
a prescription from a registered medical 
practitioner. This prohibition is in terms 
Conditional. Section 20 provides for per- 
mit for use or consumption of foreign 
liquor on certain conditions So far as 
the first category’- is concerned, it is ap- 
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parent that the liquor must be produced 
m court m order to satisfy it that 
what is produced is liquor within 
pe meaning of the Act. To illus- 
trate, prior to the third amendment, 
suppose some liquid is produced in 
Court as liquor by the prosecution, it has 
to establish that the liquid produced is 
mtoxicating hquor or contained alcohol 
and that it is not toilet or medicinal pre- 
parations contaming alcohol After the 
third amendment also, prosecution has to 
estabhsh in addition to the above that 
what IS produced in Court is not toilet or 
medicinal preparation etc contaming 
alcohol which is unfit for use as intoxi- 
cating liquor Under Section 3C on the 
advice of the Board of Experts to the 
effect that such articles are fit for use as 
intoxicatmg hquor. Government may 
declare such toilet, medicinal or other 
preparations mentioned m Section 3A as 
liquor withm the definition of the Act 
and impose such restrictions as may be 
prescribed Our attention has not been 
dra\vn to any such declaration by the Gov- 
Binment Assummg there are some arti- 
cles declared as liquor, the prohibitions 
of the Act will apply. But if there is no 
such declaration by the Government, it 
cannot be assumed that all such articles 
mentioned m Section 3A are unfit for use 
as intoxicating liquor in absence of proof 
to that effect. While deahng ivith the ex- 
pression "unfit for use as intoxicating 
liquor” appearing in the Bombay Prohi- 
bition Act, in AIR 1962 SC 579, the Sup- 
reme Court obsen'ed as follows (Naran 
Das’s case) 

"Again the preparation even if it is 
medicinal, toilet, antiseptic or flavourmg 
must be unfit for use as mtoxicating 
hquor i e , it must be such that it must 
not be capable of being used for intoxi- 
cation without danger to health If the 
pieparation, may be consiuned for intoxi- 
cation, it would stiU not attract the ap- 
plication of Sec. 24A provided the in- 
toxication would not be accompanied by 
other harmful efiects A medicinal pre- 
paration which may, because of the high 
percentage of alcohol contained therem, 
even if fallen m its ordinary or normal 
dose intoxicate a normal person, would 
be legarded as intoxicating liquor The 
medicmal preparation containing a small 
percentage of alcohol may still be capable 
of intoxicating if taken in large quanti- 
ties but if consumption of the prepara- 
tion in large quantities is likely to involve 
danger to the health of the consumer.^ it 
cannot be regarded as fit for use as m- 
toxicating hquor.” 

It will be useful to have a look at the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. some _or 
the prortsions of which ivere declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court in Balsaras 
case. AIR 1951 SC 318. For examnle. un- 
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like the definition of this term in the ori 
ginal Assam Act with the E'^Dlanation 
excludiOR toilet preparation or medicine 
Containing alcohol there was no such ex- 
clusion m the Bombay definition Fad 
All, J who delivered the judgment of 
the Court, summarised his conclusions as 
follows" 

In the result I declare the foUowinE 
provisions of the Act only to be invalid 

(1) Clause (c) of Section 12 so far as It 
affects the possession of liquid medicinal 
and toilet preparations containing alcohol 

(2) Clau'e (d) of Section 12 so far 

It affects the sellinB or buvma of such 
medicinal &c toUet preparations contain 
trg alcohol 

(3) Clause fb) of Section 13 so far as It 
a'fects consumption or use of such medi- 
cinal and toilet preparations containing 
alcohol 

Section 2(24^ of the Bomba'y Act defines 
Liquor as including 

(a) Spirit of wine methylated spirits 
wine beer and toddy and liquids consist 
irg of or containing liquor and 
(b) any other intoxicating substance 
which the Provincial Government may 
notification in the Official Gazette 
declare to be liquor for the purposes of 
this Act 

The Act thereafter had to be amend- 
ed by the Bombay Amendment Act 26 of 
19 j 2 which -idded amongst others Sec- 
tion 24A which Without the two provisos 
m the Bombay Act corresponds to Sec 
tion 3A of the Assam Act introduced by 
the third amendment Another «s*ction 
was also introduced by the same amend- 
ment m the Bombav Act namely S“c 
tion CA of which Section 6^(lUa) (b) 
arid (c) ma^er ally correspond to Section 
3B(1) of the Assam Act Section 6A(2> 
materiallj corresponds to Section 3B(2) of 
the Assam Act Section 6A(C) has two 
parts and the first part matenallv corres 
ponds to Section 3B(3) and the second 
part in the Bombay Act introduces a pre- 
‘umption which Is absent in Section 3C of 
th» Assam Act. 

In the above Naran Das s ca»<» AIR 
1^S2 SC 579 (Supra) while dealing with 
the burden of proof the Supreme Court 
ocserved as follows 

It was for tbo State to prove that the 
s..bs»ance seized if a medicinal prepara- 
tion was not urfii for u*e as intoxicating 
Ufijor The State haS even under the Pro- 
hibition Act to establish that the respon- 
d^-nt has infringe the provisions contain 
ed in Sections 12 and 13 (which mate 
ralh co-rc^nd to Section 3 of the 
A' am Act) Undoubtedly W virtue of 
Section t4A the prohibitions do not ao- 
p)v to certain categories of toilet medi- 
CTal ar ucp’tc and flavouring prepara 
tons Iven if they contain alcohol but 
on tfial ground the burden lying upon 
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the State to establish in any given case In 
which It is alleged that the accused has 
infringed the provisions contained in Sec- 
tions 12 and 13 that the infringement was 
not in respect of an article or preparation 
which was covered by Section 24A is not 
shifted on to the shoulders of the accus 
ed Section 24A is m substance not an ex 
ception It takes out certain preparations 
from the prohibitions contained in Sec- 
tions 12 and 13 But the operation of Sec- 
tion 24A does not extend to all medicinal 
toilet antiseptic or fiavounng preparations 
containing alcohol even if the prepara 
tion IS a toilet medicinal antiseptic or 
flavouring preparation if it is fit for use 
as intoxicating liquor the prohibition 
contain^ in Sections 12 and 13 wall 
apply 

To summarise m view of the relevant 
provisions of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 
which we have noticed above as thev 
stood prior to the amendment of Section 
6A(6) and in ertion of sub-section (71 
therein bv the Bombay Act 22 of 1960 
the Supreme Court held that in a prose- 
cution for offences for import and posse* 
sion of liquor under Section 65(a){J) and 
66(b)(n of the Bombay Act (which mate- 
rially correspond to S 4 of the AssaW 
AU) the State had to prove that the sub 
stance seized if a medlnnal preparation 
was not unfit for use as mtoxicatlnc 
liquor and that the accused had Inirmfleo 
the previsions contained in Sections 12 
and 13 

In the next ca‘e reporied In AIR 196^ 
SC 722 the same question came up for 
decision After the amendment of Sectio*i 
6A(6) and insertion of sub section (71 
therein by Act 22 of 1960 the Supreme 
Court gave effect to the presumption 
raised unde r sub section (7) Sub-sectlor 
(7) of Action 6A of the Bombay Ad 
reads as follows 

Until the State Government his deter* 
mined as aforesaid any article mentionec 
in subsection (1) to be fit for use as in- 
toxicating liquor every other articlt 
shall be deemed to be unfit for such use.’ 

The SuoreTn>* Court therefore found 
that by the amendment of Section 6^^ and 
by insertion of sub 'ection (7) therein 
there remained only one mode of prool 
regarding an article uhi-'h Is fit for us< 
as intoxicating liquor ard that is bV ob- 
taining the advice of the Board of Ex- 
ports and recording Its determinatio- 
that the article is fit for use as Intoxieat 
Ing liquor and until so determined even 
article mention*-d in sub-section (1) ol 
S^cUnn 6A Is to b- deemed as unfit foi 
ust as intoxicating liquor This presump- 
tion under Section 6(7) however ha 
be^n held to be rebuttable After thi: 
amendment in the Bombay Act in 1963 
therefore there was no onus on the a- 
cused to establish that he has possessed oi 
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consumed medicinal or toilet preparation, 
which is unfit for use as intoxicating 
liquor as he can now rely on the pre- 
sumption under sub-section (7) in absence 
<)f a determination by the Government 
that the particular articles are fit for use 
as intoxicating liquor The law as it 
stood after the amendment clearly 
-enables the accused to rely on the pre- 
sumption and unless it is rebutted by the 
prosecution, it will be deemed in law that 
a medicinal or toilet preparation posses- 
sed by^ the accused is unfit for use as in- 
toxicating liquor, and in that view of the 
matter, the Supreme Court set aside the 
conwction of the accused m the above 
decision The Supreme Court has noticed 
that the Bombay High Court m this case 
relied on the earlier decision of the 
Supreme Court in Naran Das’s case, AIR 
1962 SC 579 (Supra) having lost sight 
of the amendment of the Act in 1960, and 
indeed in the aforesaid case the effect of 
sub-section (7) of Section 6A did not fall 
to be considered This is the position 
under the Bombay Act 

We may now read Section 3 of the 
Assam Act- 

"3. Prohibition No person shall — 

(1) import, transport or possess liquor, 

(2) sell or buy liquor, 

(3) consume liquor except on a pre- 
spription from a registered medical prac- 
titioner, 

(4) manufacture liquor; and 

(5) Use or keep any material, utensil, 
implement or apparatus whatsoever for 
manufacture of liquor.” 

Section 4 after the fourth amendment, 
omitting the proviso, which is not mate- 
rial for our purpose, stands as follows- — 

"4 Punishment for contravention Who- 
ever contravenes the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, shall he punished with 
amprisonment for a terra which may ex- 
tend to two years but not less than three 
months and also unth fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees but not 
less than one hundred rupees 

5. The learned Counsel submits that 
even if it be assumed that the accused 
consum.ed liquor, there is no evidence to 
establish that he consumed prohibited 
alcohol His submission is that although 
the definition of liquor has undergone a 
change, the insertion of a new Section 3A 
(1956) excludes some tvpe of liquor from 
the definition and m that respect the effect 
of the original definition continues in 
force although in another place in the 
same Act. He further submits that the 
presumption under Section 3A (1963) can- 
not relieve the prosecution of the duty 
to establish the offence charged In this 
context he draws our attention to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the case 
-of Beharam Khurshid Pesikaka v State of 
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Bombay, reported in AIR 1955 SC 123, 
and relies on the following passage; — 
The High Court was in error in plac- 
ing the onus on the accused to prove that 
he had consumed alcohol that could ba 
consumed without a permit merely on 
proof that he was smelling of alcohol In 
our judgment, that was not the correct 
approach to the question The bare cir- 
cumstance that a citizen accused of an 
offence under Section 66(b) is smelling of 
alcohol IS compatible both with his in- 
nocence as well as his guilt It is a 
neutral circumstance The smell of alco- 
hol may be due to the fact that the ac- 
cused had contravened the enforceable 
part of Section 13 (b) of the Prohibition 
Act It may well be due also to the fact 
that he had taken alcohol which fell 
under the unenforceable and inoperative 
part of the section That being so, it is the 
duty of the prosecution to prove that the 
alcohol of which he was smelling was 
such that it came within the category of 
prohibited alcohols and the onus was not 
discharged or shifted by merely prornng a 
smell of alcohol ” 

We should also read the following pas- 
sage in the same decision- 

'The onus thus cast on the prosecu- 
tion may be light or heawv' according to 
the circumstances of each case The 
intensity of the smell itself may be 
such that it may negative its being of a 
permissible variety Expert evidence may 
prove that consumption in small dose of 
medicinal or other preparations permitted 
cannot produce the smell or a state of 
body or mind amounting to drunkenness. 
Be that as it may, the question is one of 
fact, to be decided according to the cir- 
cumstance of each case It is open to 
the accused to prove in defence that what 
he consumed was not prohibited alcohol, 
but failure of the defence to prove it can- 
not lead to his conviction unless it is es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the ludge 
by the prosecution that the case comes 
within the enforceable part of Section 
13(b). contravention of which alone, is 
made an offence under the provisions of 
Section 66 of the Bombav Prohibition 
Act” 

Counsel also relies upon a decision of 
a Single Bench of this Court, in the case 
of Harendra Nath Das v State of Assam, 
reported in AIR 1967 Assam and Naga- 
land, 56. As seen from the original records 
of the case, the date of offence in this 
case was 21-8-61. Nayudu, C J relying 
upon the above mentioned Supreme Court 
decision and also the decision of the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court in the case 
of Madiga Boosenna, reported in AIR 
1964 Andh Pra 429. held as follorvs. 

"Having regard to the merits of the 
case, as none of the saentific methods 
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open to the prosecution to follow had 
been adopted they lost the opportum^ 
of provinc that liquor was present in the 
stomach contents of the petitioner or it 
Rot Itself transferred into the urine and 
blood of the petitioner 

'Ha\inR regard to the evidence in this 
case of the doctor who admits that symp- 
toms are consistent with the conclusion 
that these have been produced by reason 
of the accused having taken some medi- 
ane containing alcohol the doubt which 
exists has remained unresolved and 
the accused is entitled to the benefit of 
doubt 

Referring to the presumption under 
Section 3A (1963) the learned Chief Jus 
tice further observed — 

When the question is whether a per- 
son has taken liquor to say that he should 
be presumed to have taken bquor because 
he was in a drunken state seems to bo 
meaningless as it would amount to a so-t 
of argument in a circle This is particular 
ly so when the meaning of the word 
'state of drunkenness is not defined m the 
Act If it is proved that a man ts in a 
state of drunkenness it amounts to a 
proof that he has taken liquor and there 
IS no more necessity of invoking the pre- 
sumption of the Amending Act This 
amendment in mv opinion becomes 
otiose and completely unnecessary Fur 
ther if the inioking of this presumption 
under Section 3A of the Amending Act 
may be regarded as ine.capabie then >t 
would amount to countering the veil 
known pnneiple of criminal jurisprudence 
that the burden of proving the guiU of 
the accused m the ca*e is on the prosecu- 
tion and continues to be so until the guilt 
is established 


In Harcndra Dass ca*e AIR 1967 
As^m 56 (supra) the accused being found 
within a prohibited area exhibiting symp- 
tom* of a pc-son who had taken liquor 
was charged and convicted under Section 
4 for contravention of Section 3(3) of 
the Act As noted earlier the oflence was 
commiUtd on 21-8 61 that Is. pnor to the 
fourth amendment Introduang a rule of 
presumption under Section S'V (1063) It 
was, therefore rot necessary in this cose 
to con-idcr the effect of Section 3A (1963) 
On the admlsnon of the doctor In that 
case that the symptoms exhibited by the 
accused were consistent v ith taking of 
eome medicine containing alcohol the ac 
cust^i was enlifjed to an acquittal s/nce 
the que lion of raising the presumption 
under Section 2\ (1053) did not at all 
ari» The ob.en^Mons of the learned 
Section 3A 

(1063) are tbe-efore mere obiter and as 
wll .how hereinbclow that we are unable 
w-i*h respect, to agree with the same 


6 Since the learned Counsel stre- 
nuously relies on Harendra Dass case 
AIR 19P7 Assam 56 (supra) even for the 
purpose of dealing w’lth the present case 
which arose after the fourth amendment 
we have to give our views on the two- 
abme-quoted points that were dealt wnth 
by the learned Chief Justice and also 
pressed before us Firstly the learned 
counsel submits (hat the legal position 
has not been altered by Section 3A (19G3) 
and that we should agree with the deci 
Sion in Harendra Dass case AIR 1967 
Assam 56 (supra) even in the present 
case It IS clear that S-^ction 3A (1963) 
has definitely introduced a rule of evi 
dence by which a person who is found m 
a state of drunkenness shall be presum 
ed to have consumed liquor within th<» 
prohibited area This is of course a re 
buttable presumption Once the prosecu 
tion establishes by evidence to the satis 
faction of the court that the accu..ed was 
found m a state of drunkenness the pro 
sccution can rely on the presumption and 
It is then up to the accused to rebut the| 
presumption VVe are unable to agree 
wtth respect with the learned Chief Jus 
tice when he observed that Section 3Al 
(1963) is otiose and completely unneces- 
«ary This section was introduced m 
1963 m the wal e of the third amendment 
wncreby the Explanation in the definition 
of liquor was deleted and new Sections 
3A (1956) 3B and 3C were added Al 
though the Explanation was deleted the 
addition of Section 3A (1956) served the 
same object which had earlier been ful- 
filled by the Explanation. The Explanation 
in the definition made the provision 
pnma faae immune from such cQns*itu 
tional objections as were raised against 
the provisions of the Bombay Prohibition 
Act 19-19 Section 3A (19o6) Is not an 
exception but has explained what liquid, 
containing alcohol v/ill be excluded from: 
the general d^-finition of liquor after the! 
deletion of the Explanation Section 3AI 
(1956) clearly suggests that but for this] 
exclusion, the definition of liquor would 
include the articles mentioned in this! 
section With regard to a case prior to| 
the fourth amendment the Act has defin i 
ed the oflence viz as consumption of| 
liquor without a prescription from a reels ' 
tered medical practitioner Prosecution i 
required under the law to establish thfi 
ingredients of th«» ortnee that is to say 
that the accu ed has consum^-d liquor and 
rot one of the articles evduded under 
Section 3A (1956) Since section 3A (1956) 
Is not an exception, there Is no 
onus on the accused to prove that 
be comes under the exception It u 
tor the prosecution to prove that 
’*‘^1 the accused has consumed is hquoi 
and that it does not come under the cate- 
gory of the articles mentioned in S'-ctlor 
3A (19561 The above would be the Pool 
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the Indian Penal Code or %nthm any spe 
cidl exception or proviso contained in any 

0 her part of the same Code or in any 
law dePnin 2 the offence is upon him 
and the court shall presume the absen*^ 

01 »uch circumstances 

106 When any fact is espeaally with 
in the Inow-ledge of any person, the bur 
den of provina that fact is upon him. 

in a ca e under the present Act with 
thp d*‘finit on as amended and introduc- 
icn of Section 3A (1956) and in view ot 
the presumption under Section 3A (1963) 
Stction 106 of the Evidence Act may be 
ju tihabb called in aid to tackle a case 
I niohed m this revision petition If the 
•accused aa has been held by the courts 
be ow was in a state of drunkenness 
s^'oving signs and manifestations sup 
porting that stale the prosecution will 
be at a great di advantage to establish as 
ici what particular thm”S the accused had 
which led him to that state It will 
be certainly espeaally within the know 
,led..e of the accused as to what he had 
Ll tadv taken for which he was found in 
Ithot tate by the witnesses 

Dealing with S 1U6 of the Evidence 
Act the Supreme Court in the case of 
Sh mbhu ^ath Mehra v The State of 
Ajmer reported in AIR 19a6 SC 404 ob- 
Kr ed as follows 

Section 106 is an excep ion to Sec 
ion 101 The latter wnth its illustration (a) 
liivs do iTi the general rule that in a cri 
minal esse the burden of proof is on the 
p osccution and Section 106 is certamt/ 
not intended to relteie it of that duty 
On the contrary it is designed to meet 
ce tain exceptional ca es in which it 
would be impo ' ble or at any rate dis 
rropcrtionately difhcult. for the pro^e 
cut on to es ablish facts v hich are es 
within the knowled^’e of the ac 
cj -d and which he could prove without 
oiTculty or inconvenience Thf» word 
e«p«aalli stresses that it means facta 
that are p’c emincntlv or exceptionally 
wntnn hi knowledge 

Th s does not howeier mean that the 
bj cl«n shifts from the p o ecution to the 
accu «d but th“ la ter hus to satisfy the 
Court in order to rebut the presumption 
a” Iruit hm wh eh the Cou*d will be 
a t^-on fd to draw under Section 3A 
(1"''3) 

It! The lenmed Coursel for the pctl 
a . one stage submitted that th s 
wiU be doing \nolence to the well settled 
P nap s ol criminal junsprudenee We 
a t rovettr not imore *d with that 
tigumrr^^In Bailey \ Alabama {1910) 
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received and the effect of that e%ndence 
in the Courts of its own Gosernment 

In the exercise of this power 
numerous statutes have been enacted 
providing that proof of one fact shall be 
pnma facie evidence oi the mam fact In 
issue and where the inference is not 
purely arbitrary and there is a rational 
relation between the two facts and the 
accused is not deprived of a proper 
opportumty to submit all the facts bfar 
me upon the issue it has been held that 
such statutes do not violate the rCQure 
ments of due process oi law or a denial 
of the equal protection of the law 

In another case — Mobile J A, K C 
R Co V Turnipseed (1910) 55 Law Ed 
78 at p 80 the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the same principle 
and held as follows 

It a legislative provision not unreason 
able m itself prescribing a rule o' en 
dence in cither cnminal or civil case^ 
docs not shut out from the party affect 
ed a reasonable opportunity to submit to 
the lurv in his defence all of the facts 
bearing upon the issue there is no ground 
for hold ng that due process of lav-' has 
been denied to him 

\Vc arc clear!/ of the op nion that 
there is nothing wrong m invoking th<* 
presumption under Section 3 A In the 
particular circumslances ol the ease and 
in absence of any explanation from the 
accused we are satisfied that the evidence 
establishes a state of drunkenness of the 
accused and the conviction under Section 
4 of the Act IS fully justified 
11 Mr Bhuvan also drew our atten 
tion to an unreported deusion of m/ 
learned brother Pathak J in Crimiral 
Revison No Cj of ISCa disposed of on 
29 2 19C8 It was held in that case that 
the sate of drunkenness was not proved 
bv the prosecution m order to cnab’e 
them to -vail of th“ presump ion under 
*1. Jv Tl'irrs frension iues ndi iftsrA 
the learned counsel in throwing out the 
presumption when the tate of drunken 
nc«:s IS establi hed b/ the prosecution and 
the accu ed has not submitted an ex 
planation IIis Lord«hiD was not prepar 
cd to hold from the out\ aid syinp oms 
found in that ca e that the state of drun 
kenness v as estabbshed 
Tne learned counsel al o referred to 
another unreported deci ion of mine in 
Criminal Pen on Iio l-Q of IDfl ds- 
po ed of on 2 8 19C7 That was a case In 
V tuch the accu ed v as a tea stall ov Tier 
aim was charg d for po es'ion of IsQUO? 
which va found in the dregs of one or 


O- ceneSi "Lis '' /'''T.'’"' hat prepared to hold that the 

to pri rlbl toe ““Ttl an the stale of evidence as du 

Pre nbe the evidence which shall U closed could be Ruilty of possesion of 
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liquor In the instant case, it cannot be 
said that from the evidence of the three 
prosecution witnesses including the 
doctor, the Courts below erred in law in 
holding that the acccused was found in a 
state of drunkenness on the Railway 
Platform at Jakhlabandha Railway Station 
winch IS within the prohibited area Ac- 
coidmg to the doctor, he found in the 
breath of the accused smell of liquor, his 
coniunctiva was congested, gait unsteady 
and speech incoherent According to him. 
he took sufficient quantity of alcohol The 
doctor stated in cross-examination that 
the accused was very unsteady and that 
degiee of unsteadiness cannot come when 
one becomes tried He also stated that if 
an alcoholic tonic is taken to the extent of 
2/3 bottles, a man can become unsteady 
P W 2 also stated that he found the ac- 
cused in a drunken state The third wit- 
ness also stated that he found the accused 
jn a drunking state The accused was not 
normal and his mode of speaking was 
also not normal It is, therefore, clear 
from the prosecution evidence and parti- 
cularly from the evidence of the doctor 
that the accused was m a state of drun- 
kenness and that being so, he must be 
held to have consumed liquor wnthm the 
prohibited area in absence of any expla- 
nation from him. 

12. In the result, the conviction as 
well as the sentence are upheld and the 
petition IS dismissed. 

13. M, C. PATHAK, J. I agree. 


under S 3 of the Act and the direction 
was not a direction contained in the order 
but that was a direction contained in the 
notificaTion, the contiavention of the 
direction could not be said to be the con- 
travention of a provision of the Order. 

The notification made by the Control- 
ler was not an Order under S 3 Pirstly, 
theie was no notified Older made by the 
Central Government under S 5 of the 
Act directing the Controller to make an 
Order under S 3 If the' Central Gov- 
ernment is to delegate its power to make 
an order under S 3 to some Officer, it 
has to make a notified Order under S 5 
Secondly, the notification itself showed 
that it was not an Order under S 3 but 
it was lust a direction to the stockholders 
in exercise of the powers to the Con- 
troller under paragraph 14 (2) of the 

Ordei The Controller did not say that 
he was making the order by virtue of 
powers under S 3 on the basis of a dele- 
gation made by the Central Government 
under S 5 (Para 6) 

An Ordei under S 3 can be made by 
the Central Government The Central 
Government made such an Order, i e , 
Ordei of 1956 Paragraph 14 of the Order 
no doubt authorised the Controller to 
make certain directions but those direc- 
tions do not relate back to the Order 
or form part of the Order under S 3 
because that would involve double dele- 
gation of legislative power not authoris- 
ed by Parliament (Para 7) 


Petition dismissed 

1970 CRI. L. J. 571 (Vol. 76, C K 133) = 
AIR 1970 CALCUTTA 167 (V 57 C 25) 
R N DUTT AND A P DAS, JJ 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, West Bengal, Appellant v. 
Prohlad Agarwalia, Respondent 

Govt Appeal No 14 of 1962, D/- 20-6- 
1 969 

Essential Commodities Act (1955), Ss. 3, 
7, 5 — Iron and Steel (Control) Order 
(1956), Para. 14 (2) — Order under S 3 
— Contravention of direction contained 
in notification issued under para 14(2) of 
Order — It is not contravention of provi- 
sions of Order and so not punishable 
under S. 7. 

A person can be convicted under S 7 
of tne Essential Commodities Act, 1955, 
cnlv when it is proved that he has con- 
tigvened any 'order’ made under S 3 of 
the Act When there was a contraven- 
tion of a direction given under the noti- 
fication made by the Controller in exer- 
oirc of the powers given to him under 
paragraph 14(2) of the Iron and Steel 
(Control) Order, 1956 which was made 

HM4EiI/D323/69/MBR/D 


Furthermore, contravention of the 
piovisions of paragraph 12(1} of the 
Oraer is punishable under S 7. But para- 
graph 14 (2) does not require the stock- 
holder to do a particular thing There- 
foie, contravention of a direction con- 
tained in a notification issued under 
paiagraph 14(2) of the Order is not a 
contravention of the provisions of the 
Order and so is not punishable under 
S 7 (Para 8} 

Piiti Bhusan Burman, for Appellant; 
Apt Kumar Dutt and J P Sribastava, 
for Respondent 

R. N. DUTT, J. : — The respondent 
v'as tried by a Magistrate under Section 
7 of the Essential Commodities Act ewr- 
victed and sentenced to a fine of Pi.s 51, 
m default to rigorous imprisonment for 
three weeks The respondent thereafter 
made an appeal and the Sessions Judge 
set aside the conviction and sentence and 
acquitted the respondent Thereafter the 
Scate Government has filed this appeal 
against this order of acquittal 

2. The prosecution case v'as as fol- 
lows 

3. The respondent was employed 
under Mes.srs Nandaram Deotram, a 
firm at Kurseong The firm was an 
authorised dealer in iron and steel under 
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the Iror and Ste»l (Control) Order 19 j 6 
On ^o■vembpr 17 1960 the respondent 
sold three bundles of cahamsed corru 
Cated sheets to one Beharilal Bih'ana 
agairs* prrmil no C9/C0 dated Novcm 
ber 10 If'GO granted b'v the Sub Divi 
sional Con roller of Food and Supplies 
Beharilal paid Rs 294 52 P as price 
and a cash memo % as written and grant 
ed to him mentioning the rate at Rs 830 
per ton The s eight was not however 
menti n^d in the cash memo On Novem 
ber 19 19*^0 Beharilal had certain su^ 
piCTon about the \ eight and got the three 
bundles weighed and found the total 
weight as 5 Cwt 3 Qrs 6 lbs whose 
price at Rs 880 per ton would be Rs 
255 04 P The allegation against the res 
ponoent \ a therefore that he sold the 
G C shee s at a rate higher than the 
controlled rale 

4 On this allegation the respondent 
was charged under Section 7 of th“ 
Essential Commodities Act for having 
contravened paragraphs IS and 27 (4) of 
the I- n and S eel (Control) Order I9a6 
The learned Magistrate found that the 
rc'pondent did not cnarge a rate m ex 
ccj o! the controlled rate but he held 
that the re pondent did not mention lh<» 
v/tj"ht of the G C sheets m the cash 
memo v hieh he was required to do under 
no ifcation no S P O IIU/ESS Comm 
Iron ( Steel and on this finding the 
leanied nigis rate convicted the respon 
dent under Section 7 of the Essential 
Commodities ^ct The learned Sesnons 
Judge get a de this conviction primarily 
on the ground that there u>s want of 
mem rca n what the responden did 
nam Iv in rot mentioning the weight of 
the G C «hects in the cash memo 


5 Having heard TIr Burman and Mr 
Dutt V do not thirh that the ord**r of 
acquittal »hould be in erfered v ith in 
this upoc 1 It IS not n‘'ce Jty for us 
to cow 0 c Vie cLCQuri lev Vivchv tiw 
loarntd fees icn Judge 'et a ide the con 
Viction of tn» re^nJent \te thinP 
that even othemce lie respondent can 
not be convneted und^r S mion 7 of the 
Es ent! 1 Cerrmod es Act on the fnd 
the Ic med '3^1 tr** e Section " 
of i'' F ntial Commodities Act makes 
Icont'cvcn on of ^n o-der made under 
|SccVjcn 3 rl the Act puiw habV** So a 
per< n on b« convneted under Section 7 
onli \ hen i is p oved thnt h** has con- 
[trav J -nv order made under Sec 
tion 3 o' the Act H re tne Iron and 
Steel (Control) O der 19 0 Is an order 
mad tv the Ce-n’nl Government und e 
j^trm J of Ih.* E n»ial CommodiUes 
Aci Th'^re Ls no contravention of any 
pro i on of this O d t as such Para 
erarh 14(2) of tris Order s a rs as fol 
tows 

Th Co-t oll''r nay b, no’fication in 


the official Gazette direct that every 
pioducer stockholder or other person 
holing stocks of iron or steel when sel 
ling any iron or steel shall give to the 
purchaser a memorandum containing the 
particulars specified m such notification 

Bv virtue of this power the Controller 
issued notification No S R O llll/ESb 
COMM/Iron and Steel and that notifica 
tion required a stockholder here the res 
pondent to issue a memorandum relating 
to every sale of iron and steel showing 
certain particulars weight of the gords 
••eld IS one of such particulars So v/hat 
the learned Ilagis rate has found wa^ 
that there was a contravention of a direc 
tion given under this notification made 
by the Controller in exercise of the 
pov/ers given to him under paragraph 
14(i) of the Iron and Steel (Control) 
Order The question therefore arises 
if conlravertion of this direction is a 
cintravenlicn of any provision of th** 
Iron and S eel (Control) Order v hich 
V as made under Section 3 of the Act 
Tms direction ts not a direction contain 
cd m th* Iron and Steel (Control) Order 
But this u a direcion contained in a noti 
fication issued b\ the Controller in eyer 
CISC of a power given to him und"r the 
Iron and Steel (Control) Order On the 
fa e of It therefore a contravention of 
this directirn cannot be said to be a con 
traventlon of a provision of the Iron and 
Steel (Control) Order 19o6 

C But Mr Burman submits that the 
Central Government may delegate its 
uulhontv to make an Order under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Es ential Commodities Act 
to an Officer or Authority subordinate to 
the Central Government under Section 5 
of the Act So the Central Government 
r <i> direct an officer or Authontv ub- 
crdiratt to it to mal e Orders und r 
Section 3 of the Act and the provision of 
paragraph 14(2) of the Iron and St‘>el 
t,OasvVK<j.\\ Ov’i'i's % ^ ^viy:V;\iPr> wr/i 

rotification No S R O Illl/ESS Comm 
Iron & Steel maae by the Controller is 
an order under Section 3 of the Ac« 
Tiis contention is not tenabl® Fir Iv 
there is no notified Order made by the 
Centra! Government under Section 5 of 
Ire Act directing the Controller to nal® 
an Order under Section 3 If the Cer 
t al Govtirment is to delegate its pa^e 
to make an Order under Section J 
'omc Officer it has to make a notif‘’d 
Ord'-r under Section 5 but here in thi 
case there is no such no ified Orde- 
^<ondiv the notif cation itself show 
that this V as not an Ord^r under Sec 
ticn 3 of thf Act but this was ju ^ 
direction to the s’ockholdets in cxcrcu* 
of the po ®rs to the Controller und® 
P- agniph 14(2) of the Iron and Steel 
(Comro!) O der The Controller 
rot »ay that he was making this order 
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by virtue of powers under Section 3 of 
’the Act on the basis of a delegation 
made bv the Central Government under 
Section 0 of the Act 

7. Mr, Burman then argues that since 
this was a direction made by the Control- 
ler in exercise of a power conferred on 
him by the Iron and Steel Control) 
Order, 1956 the direction should be re- 
garded as p?it of the Order made by the 
; Centi al Government This argument 
lagain cannot be accepted An order under 
Section 3 can be made by the Central 
Government The Central Government 
made such an Order, i. e , the Iron and 
Steel (Control) Order, 1956 Paragraph 
Tl(2) of this Order no doubt authorised 
the Controller to make certain directions 
but those directions do not relate back to 
the Order or form part of the Order 
under Section 3 because that would m- 
x’clve double delesstion of legislative 
power not authorised bv Parliament 

S. Furthermore, we do not think that 
contravention of such direction was in- 
tended to be made pumshable under Sec- 
tion 7 of the Essential Commodities Act 
When we compare, say, paragraph 12 (1) 
with paragraph 14 (2) this will be clear 
Paragraph 12 (1) says that every stock- 
holder shall keep such books, _ accounts 
and records relating to the business car- 
ried on by him as the Controller may 
require. Obviously, the requirement to 
keep books of accounts and records is a 
part of the Iron and Steel (Control) 
Order But what books are to be kept 
IS left to the discretion of the Control- 
ler. Here, if a stockholder does not 
keep the required books and accounts and 
records, that act bemg a contravention 
of the provisions of the Iron and Steel 
(Control) Order is punishable under 
Section 7. But paragraph 14(2) does not 
require the stockholder to do a particular 
thing It only empowers the Controller 
to give directions to the stockholders^ to 
' give a memorandum or sale containing 
some specified particulars Whatever 
that may be, we have no doubt that con- 
travention of a direction contained in a 
notification issued under paragraph 14(2) 
of the Iron and Steel (Control) Order is 
not a contravention of the provisions of 
the Iron and Steel (Control) Order, 1956 
and so is not punishable under Section 7 
of the Essential Commodities Act. The 
respondent cannot, therefore, he convict- 
led 

9. In the result, the appeal is dismiss- 
ed The respondent is discharged from 
his bail bond 

10. A. P. DAS, J. : — I agree 

Appeal dismissed 


1970 CRI. L. J, 573 (ITol, 76, C. N. 134)= 
AIE 2970 CALCUTTA 169 (V 57 C 26) 
R N DUTT AND B BANERJI, JJ 
Mahadeb Karmakar, Petitioner v Adhir 
Kumar Karmakar and another. Opposite 
Parties 

Criminal Revn Case No 345 of 1968. 
D/- 21-3-1969. 

Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 133 and 192 
— S. 133 does not exclude provisions of 
transfer of cases contained in S. 192 after 
the party has shown cause against the 
conditional older, AIR 1949 Cal 637 held 
Overruled by AIR 1956 Cal 24: AIR 
195b Cal 220, Not foil: AIR 1980 All 244 
AIR 1958 Raj 24S Dissented from. 
Under S 133 of the Code the Magis- 
trate who draws up the proceeding can 
nc douot ask the opposite parties to show 
cause against the conditional order before 
some other Magistrate The terms of S. 
133 of the Code cannot and should not be 
construed as to exclude the general pro- 
visions of transfer contained in S 192 
of the Code Transfer of the proceedings 
after the party has showm cause against 
the conditional order, before the Magis- 
trate drawung up the proceedings is not 
invalid AIR 1956 Cal 24, Bel on: AIR 
1949 Cal 637 held Overruled by AIR 1956 
Cal 24 AIR 1956 Cal 220, Not foil; 
AIR 1960 All 244 & AIR 1958 Rai 248, 
Dissented from (Para 2) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 


(1960) AIR 1960 All 244 (V 47) = 

1960 Cri LJ 450, Kishonlai v State 2 
(1958) AIK 1958 Rai 248 (V 45) = 

1958 Cri LJ 1243, Ram Charan 

V Residents of Shahabad 2 

{19561 AIR 1956 Cal 24 (V 43) = 

1956 Cn LJ 212 Bardeshwari Pro- 
sad Bhattachariee v Kabi Nandan 
Saha 2 

(1956) AIR 1956 Cal 220 {V 43). 

Jhatu Charan Das v Bhanu 
Chandra Das 2 

(1949) AIR 1949 Cal 637 (V 36) = 

51 Cn LJ 205, Pran Krishna 

V Shyam Sundar 2 

(1929) AIR 1929 Cal 813 (V 16) = 

31 Cri LJ 673, Inasaddar Ali v 
Isimulla 2 


Kalipada Trivedi, for Petitioner; 
Ramendra Nath Chakrabortv, for the 
State, Biswa Ranjan Ghoshal, for 0pp. 
Parties 

K. N. DUTT, J. On an application 
by the petitioner before the Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate, Barrackpore, a pro- 
ceeding under Section 133 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure %vas started against 
the opposite parties and a conditions 
order was issued and they were asked 
to show cause. They appeared and show- 
ed cause before the Sub-Divisional Magis- 

KMMM/D330/69/AKJ/D 
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trate Thereafter the Sub-Di\isional 
Magistrate transferred the case to Shn 
M N Pramanick Magistrate 1st Class 
for disposal Shn Pramanick examined 
\vitn*^sses heard argurrents but ultimate 
ly held that the transfer of the proceed- 
ing to him was incompetent and as sucli 
he dropped the proceeding The petitioner 
has obtained this Rule against this order 
of the said Magistrate Shn M N Pra 
nanitk 


2 VTien the opposite parties were 
directed to show cause there was no 
specific direction as to whether cause 
should be shown before the Sub Divi- 
^ijnal Magi'^trate or any other Magis 
traio We hnd that though the order 
does not spec fically say that cause \ as 
to be snown to tlie Sub Divisional Magis 
trate the cau«c was in fact shown before 
him becaus-' there was no direction that 
CoU^c was to be shown before some other 
Magistrate We then find that after 
c<iu 0 was 'hown the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate transferred the proceeding to 
Shn M N Pramanick The question for 
con idaration is if such transfer is com 
pelent in law’ On this point the latest 
Divi ion Bench decision of this Court is 
contained in Baraeshwari Prosad Bhatta 
charjee v Raoi Nandan Saha AIR 1950 
Cal 24 The previous dcci ions on this 
ccint V ere considered by the Division 
Bench in this case A N Sen J held 
in Pran Krishna v Shiam Sundar AIR 
1949 Cal 617 that no such subsequent 
transfer under Section 192 of the Code 
was competent Sen J Purported to 
rely on the decision m Inasaddar Ah v 
1 imuUa AIR 1929 Cal 813 The Division 
Bench deciding Bardeshv ans case AIR 
19 jG Cal 24 overruled A N Sen J and 
held that such sub'cquent transfer can be 
made under Section 192 of the Code 
Dcbjbrata Mooherjee J no doubt fol 
lowed the previous decision m Jhatu 
Charan Das v BhanU Chandra Das AIR 
Cal 220 Though this case was 
decided m February I‘’5G it appears that 
the Di ision Bench decision in Bardesh- 
wan s case AIR 1956 Cal 24 decided m 
June 19o5 v as not considered as obvious- 
ly i was not brought to hts Ixiti^hios 
notice Th"* Single Bench decision of 
the Allahabad High Court m Kishorilal 
V State AIR lOoO All 244 was relied 
upon by the learned Magistrate We 
may also refer to the Bench decision of 
the Rajasthm High Court in Ram 
Charan v J’OMdents of SHahabad AIR 
1953 Raj 248 These dennons have no 
doubt held that Section 133 ot the Code 
b s-'U contained and proceedings there 
under cannot b» subsequently transferred 
under Section 192 of the Code But as 
halt tho latea Dn-L,on Bench 
decision of this Court his held In 
de<Waris case AIR I9oG Cal 24 that 
such transfer Is competent. The learned 


Magistrate should have followed this 
decLsion instead of the Single Bench 
decisions We have considered the mat- 
ter in all its aspects True under Sec 
tion 133 of the Code the Magistrate who 
draws up the proceeding can no doubt 
ask the opposite parties to show cause 
before some other Magistrate But the 
terms of Section 133 of the Code cannot 
and should not be construed as to ex 
clud- the general provisions of transfer 
contained m Section 192 of the Code We 
do not think that this is a matter which 
should be referred to a larger Bench foi 
further con«ideration rather we thin! 
that we should follow the Bench deci 
sion m Bardeshwaris case AIR 1950 Cai 
24 In that view of the matter the m- 
stint order should be set aside 

3 In the result the Rule is made 
absolute The order of the learned 
'lagistrate is set aside and the learned 
Magistrate is directed to proceed with 
*-rlhcr hearing of the matter m accord 
cince ATith lav 

4 Let *he records be sent down at 
once 

5 D BANERJI J — I agree 

Rule made absolute 


1970 CPI h J £74(Yol 76, C H 1S3)»« 
AIR 1970 GOA DAMAN & DID 54 
(V 57 C 10) 

V S JETLEY J C 

State Appellant v Jagdtsh B Rau and 
others Respondents 

Criminal Appeals Nos 23 and 24 of 
1969 DI- 28-7-1969 

Police Act (1861) S 34 — Scope and 
applicability — NotiOcalion of Stale Gov- 
ernment extending provuions of S 34 to 
whole of territory is not in conformity 
With requirements of S 34 — Expression 
whole of territory would not take with- 
in its sweep 8 town lor purpose of S 34 
Town meaning of — In absence of 
DotiilcatioD specially extending scheme of 
S 31 to a town prosecution for offences 
under S 31 committed m that town i’ 
Dot maintainable 

What Section 34 of the Police Act ex- 
pr^lv requires b that it should be spe- 
ciallv extended by the State Government 
to any town and when such extension 
takes place then the enumerated offences 
comrmtted within the limits of any town 
be investigated and tried Hence a 
notmcatlon of the State Government cx- 
ten<^ the provisions of S 34 to the 
whole of the territory is not in conformity 
uitn the requirements of S 34 

_ (Paras 5 6) 

, expression whole of the territory 
in the notifcation would not take vithin 

HM/HI 1 fD573/C9/LGC/B 
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its sweep a town for the purpose of S. 34 
The whole of the territory may be one 
imit for other purposes but for the pur- 
of S. 34. It cannot be equated to 


pose 

"any town”. The two expressions are 
different in meaning and content The 
word "town” is not the same thing as 
"territory” for the purposes of this sec- 
tion It is not defined in the Act It is not 
a term of art, and, therefore, it is to be 
understood in its ordinary sense. The 
dictionary meaning of "town” is an 
assemblage of buildings, public or private 
larger than a village, and having more 
complete and independent Local Govern- 
ment AIR 1952 Cal. 753. Rel on 

{Paras 5, 6) 

Hence in absence of a notification spe- 
cially extending the scheme of S 34 to a 
town, the prosecution for the offences 
under S 34 committed in that toiwi is not 
maintainable. (Paras 5, 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1952) AIR 1952 Cal 753 ^ 39), 

Belait Sheikh v. State of West 
Bengal , ^ 

In Cri. Appeal No. 23/69 
S. Tamba, Govt Pleader, for the State, 
Respondents Nos. 1, 3 and 6 in person 
* In CrL Appeal No 24/69 

S Tamba. Govt Pleader, for the State; 
G. D Kamat, for Respondent. 

JUDGMENT:— The short question for 
consideration in criminal ^ _ 

and 24 of 1969 is whether the notification 
dated 3rd August. 1964, pubhshed in the 
local Government Gazette dai.ed 13 
August, 1964, is in conformity wth tne 
requirements of Section 34 of the Pp^^e 
Act 1861 (hereinafter referred to as the 

2. The material facts may be stated 
before the question formulated is ^swpr- 
ed In criminal appeal No 23 of 1969, the 
broad facts are that Jagdish R^u ^nd 
others were seen in Paniim at 3 a m. on 
31st March, 1967, throwing burmng crac- 
kers near the Gomantak Press Offic 
and near some residential premises ther - 
by causing annoyance to the 9'^^npants. 
They were moving about in ^ bps ihev 
were stopped near the office of the tsanK 
of Baroda, when, according to the prose- 
cution, they started behaving m a a^- 
orderly and riotous manner _ under the 
influence of liquor. This incident 
place following the declaration of the 
election results of the Assembly constitu- 
ency of Paniim The police, after neces- 
sary investigation, challaned them 
Section 34 of the Act In support of the 
prosecution were examined Sub-Inspector 
Prabhu Desai, Assistant Sub-Inspector 
Hugo Nazare and some other witnesses 
The learned Magistrate tried this case 
summanly He came to the conclusion 
that as Section 34 had not been specially 
extended to Panjim as required, there- 


fore the prosecution was not maintain- 
able In this view of the matter he direct- 
ed their acquittal In criminal appeal No. 
24 of 1969, the respondent was also tried 
under Section 34 of the Act The prosecu- 
tion case against him is that on 3rd De- 
cember, 1968 at about 22 00 hrs at Azad 
Maidan near Theatre Hall, Panjim, he 
was found misbehavmg at the main gate 
of this theatre. He was sent to the hospi- 
tal where it wa_s certified that he was 
under the influence of liquor. He was 
also seen abusing Assistant Sub-Inspector 
Noberto Gonsalves He was arrested He 
was thereafter challaned under Section 34 
of the Act This case was also tried sum- 
marily The learned Magistrate after 
exannning the prosecution evidence 
directed his acquittal on the same ground 
as in the case against Jagdish Rau and 6 
others The State felt aggrieved by these 
two decisions dated 25th March 1969 and 
26th March, 1969, and filed the present 
appeals against their acquittal under sub- 
section (1) of Section 417 of the Code of 
Crimmal Procedure 

3. The scheme of the Act may be 
broadly explamed. As will appear from 
the short title and the preamble, the 
Act was enacted for the regulation and 
reorganization of the police, in order to 
make it a more efficient instrument _ for 
the prevention and detection of crimp- 
Section 1 is an interpretation clause on 
the usual lines Sections 2 to 29 relate 
to regulation and reorgamzation of the 
police and other allied matters Sec- 
tions 30 to 33 deal with regulation of 
public assemblies and processions etc 
Section 34, to the extent it is material foi 
the present purpose, reads as under — 
"Any person who, on any road or in 
any open place or street or thoroughfare 
within the linuts of any town to which 
this section shall be specially extended by 
the State Government, commits any _ of 
the following offences, to the obstruction, 
inconvemence, annoyance, risk, danger or 
damage of the residents or passengers 
shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, 
be liable to a fine not exceedmg fifty 
rupees, or to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour not exceeding eight days,, 
and It shall be lawful for any police- 
officer to take into custody, without a 
warrant, any person who within his view 
commits any of such offences, namely: 

Sixth — Any person who is found drunk 
or riotous or who is incapable of taking 
care of himself,” 

Sections 35 to 45 relate to matters such 
as recovery of penalties, fines, etc pub- 
section (1) of Section 46 provides that the 
Act shall not, by its own operation, take 
effect in any State or place, but the State 
Government by an order to be pubhshea 
in the official gazette may extend the 
whole or any part of the Act to any Smte 
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O’* place and the whole or such portion of 
the Act as shall be specified in such order 
chall thereupon tal'e effect in such State 
or place Sub-section (2) provides for 
rule-making power vested In the State 
Government for regulating the procedure 
€*c to be followed by llagislrates and 
police officers in the discharge of their 
duties imposed upon them bv or under 
the Act Section 47 provides for exercise 
of authoritv of District Superintendent of 
Police over village police 


4 The Act as a whole was extended 
to the territory under sub-section (1) of 
Section 3 of the Goa Daman and Diu 
(Laws) Regulation, 1962 promulgated by 
the Pres-dent on 22nd November 1962 
The Act vv ao brought into force in pursu- 
ance of sub section (2) of Section 3 of 
this Regulation on 15th December 1963, 
by notification dated 31st December 1963 
published in the local Government 
Gazette dated 9th January 1964 By noti- 
fication dated 3rd August 19b4 pubbsh- 
•ed in the local Goverrunent Gazette dated 
13th August 1964 m exercise of the 
powers conferred bv Section 34 of the 
Act the Lt Governor extended the pro- 
M ions of this Section to the whole of the 
•terntorv with effect from 13th Augus 
1<>G4 This rotification was relied upon 
in support of the prosecution against the 
respondents under Section 34 


5 Section 34 enumerates different 
I Indt o! offences which are committed by 
anv person on any road or in any open 
place or street or thoroughfare within 
the limits of anv town to which It Is 
specially extended by the State Govern- 
ment It Is t'ue that this section has been 
extended to the whole of the temlorv 
but what it expressly envisages is its 
extension to anv to An and not to any 
teni ory It is not in dispute that the 
alleged offences for which the respon- 
dents were tried took place within the 
limits of Panjim In the memo of appeal 
It was submitted that the whole lemlory 
has been regarded as one unit and there- 
fore the ©’‘ences committed under Sec- 
tion 34 in Panjim would aLo be covered 
by the notification dated 3rd August 
loot In other words the extension of the 
Act to the entire territors would also 
Include ex ension to the town of Panjim 
as contemplated b> this section. This 
^bm-ssion does not seem to be sound 

las territo^ for the purposes of this 
.section. It Is rot defined In the Act It 
’• rot a term of art and. therefo'c It L> 
be unders‘ood In its ordinary tense 
toe pdnary duty of a Court Is to find 
meaning in its context The 
dictionary meaning of tov -n Is «« Vl 
semblage of buildings public or private 
«han a vnllage, and having 

local Gov^S^ 
c (Shorier Oxford Dictionary VoL II 


p 2221) In 'Belait Sheikh v State of 
West Bengal AIR 1952 Cal 753 the 
meaning of the word town’ was consider- 
^ by the learned Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court for the purposes of Section 6 
of the Bengal Municipal Act 1932 Under 
Section 6 of this Act the State Govern- 
ment has the power to declare by notifi- 
cation Its intention to constitute into a 
mumapalitv a town with or without a 
local area or a village subject to the 
proviso which is not relevant for the 
present purpose Section 8 enables the 
Government to constitute a munieipabty 
by notification. The first requirement was 
that there must be a town to be consti- 
tute into a mumcipalitv The learned 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court ob- 
served — 


'The word has however a fairly defi- 
nite connotation to the ordinary man — 
the mam attributes of a town being the 
existence of houses in clear proximity 
concentration of a large number of people 
m a comparatively small area engage- 
ment of the bulk of the population la 
non-acncultural pursuits We are bound 
to hold m the absence of anv statutory 
definition of the word that the legislature 
used It m the sense m which ordinary 
people understand it ’ 


The aforesaid observations are appo* 
site The notification dated 8rd August 
1964 specially extending Section 34 o! 
the Act to the whole of the terntorv u 
not likely to be viewed by ordinary peo-, 
pie os an act of extension of this section, 
to Panjim, which is a town in the tern 
torv A general cross-section of the com 
munity — the butcher the baker and thel 
candlestick maker — • vnll not regard the] 
town of Paniim as a territory for tnc 
purposes of this notification SVhat Sec 
tlon 34 expressly requires is that it should 
be specially extended by the State Gov 
emment to 'any town and when sucal 
extension takes place then the enumerat- 
ed offences committed v/ithm the lii^ts of 
any town can be investigated and tned 
These offences are minor offences for 
which a fine not exceeding Rs 50/- or 
not exceeding 8 days is 
prcMded It enables any police officer 
to take into custody without warrant anV 
pcr»n who within his view commits any 
offences The regulatory powers 
in Sectio^ 30 to 33 are not confined to 
towns but they are applied generallv to 
towis and other places The offences 
Under S<»ction 34 are different in nature 
and character from the offences under 
mese sections Thev seem to be peculiar 
-^4 15'!^ Section 34 has to be specially 
town before anv person 
committing these offences could b** tried 
and convicted. The v ords district I 
territories employed ir 
Sections .6 46 and 47 of the Act have 
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•different meaning in their context. These 
words are not helpful for the purposes of 
ascertaining the true meamijg and ambis 
of the word 'town’. 

6. Mr. G. D. Kamat, learned counsel 
for the respondent, in criminal appeal 
No 24 of 1969, contends that in absence 
of a notification extending the scheme of 
Section 34 to the town of Pamim, the pro- 
secutions are not maintainable. This con- 
tention IS sound It seems the expression 
"whole of the territory’’ in the notifica- 
tion dated 3rd August, 1964, would not 
take unthin its sweep the town of Panpm 
for the purpose of Section 34. The whole 
of the territory may be one umt for other 
purposes but for the purpose of Sec- 
tion 34, it cannot be equated to "any 
town”. The two expressions are different 
in meaning and content In view of the 
scheme of the Act in general and Sec- 
tion 34 in particular, the learned Govern- 
ment Pleader concedes that, in absence of 
a notification specially extending the 
scheme of Section 34 to the toivn of Pan- 
]im, the prosecution for the offences enu- 
merated therein is not maintainable Thi* 

, learned Magistrate acted correctly when 
‘he directed acquittal of the respondents in 
both cases under Section 247 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure on the ground of 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
Section 34. The appeals filed on behalf 
'>f the State must fail because of this legal 
flaw. In this tdew of the matter it is not 
necessary to express any opinion on the 
merits of the prosecution evidence. The 
appeals are accordmgly dismissed Order 
-accordingly. 

Appeals dismissed. 


1970 CRI. L. J, 577 (¥ol. 76, C. N. 136) = 
Am 1970 GOA, DAMAN & DID 56 
(V 57 C 11) 

V. S JETLEY, J C 

Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, Applicant v. Fr. Sebastiao_ Franc- 
isco Xavier dos Remedios Monteiro and 
"State, Respondents. 

Criminal Revn, Appln, 30 of 1969, D/- 
16-6-1969 

(A) Foreigners Act (1946), Ss. 14 and 
3(2)(c) — Sentence — Accused though 
horn and brought up in Goa choosing to 
retain his Portuguese nationality after 
Goa became part of India — Accused deli- 
berately disobeying order under S. 3(2) 
(c) for second time — Accused contend- 
that in spite of de facto occupation of 
Government of India, Goa continued de 
iure as Portuguese territory and by exer- 
<ising option to continue as Portuguese 
national he did not become foreigner — 
field se ntence of simple imprisonment for 

■GM/HM/C812/69/RSK/B 

1970 Cii.I, T. 37. 


three months and fine of Ks. 100/- or, in 
default further imprisonment for 20 days 
was unduly lenient and manifestly inade- 
quate when accused had been wilfully 
disregarding law and challenging terri- 
torial integrity of India; sufficiently de- 
terrent sentence was called for in the 
ends of justice — Sentence enhanced in 
exercise of powers under S. 439(2) of 
Criminal F. C. (1898) to 12 months simple 
imprisonment and fine of Rs. 1,000 and 
in default, further imprisonment for six 
months. (Paras 6, 7) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 439(1) 
^d 32 — Prmciples of punishment — 
Duty of Court — Enhancement of sen- 
tence — Penal Code (1860), S, 53. 

There should be an end of all tempo- 
ral things and that end cannot be achiev- 
ed with soft-peddhng ivith the question 
of the sentence A judge, when admims- 
tenne justice, is as much influenced by 
the tides and currents of human emo- 
tions and passions as other human beings, 
but yet he is emoined by the law to re- 
strain and control them, else he will not 
be qualified to try a criminal case; but, 
at the same time, he is not expected to act 
ostrich-hke and close his eyes to delibe- 
rate disregard or defiance of the law of 
the land Judicial detachment is a virtue, 
but not judicial passivity (Para 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1968) Cri Appeal No 173 of 1968, 

D/- 4-12-1968 = 1969-1 S.C. W. R 

87, Shivajirao v. State of Maha- 


rashtra 5 

(1968) AIR 1968 Goa 17 (V 55) = 

1968 Cri L J, 316, Sebastiao 
Francisco v State 4 

(1967) Cn. Appeal No 62 of 1965, 

D/- 20-11-1967=1968 MP L J. 

3?1 (SC), Bhalchandra "Waman 
Pathe V. State of Maharashtra 5 

(1967) AIR 1967 Goa 95 (V 54) = 

1967 Cri L J. 1005, Raghunath 
Naik V. Mrs Terezinha Pacheco 
Faria 7 

(1959) AIR 1959 S C 436 (V 46) = 

1959 Cri. L. J. 527, Alamgir v. 

State of Bihar 5 


S Tamba, Govt Pleader, for the State; 
Respondent in person. 

ORDER: — This is one of those excep- 
tional cases where exercise of revisional 
jurisdiction suo motu under Section 439 
(1) Pf the Code of Crimmal Procedure, is 
considered necessary in the ends of 
justice 

2. The respondent — Fr Sebastiao 
Francisco Xavier dos Remedios Monteiro 
— v/as served ivith an order under Sec- 
tion 3(2) (c) of the Foreigner’s Act, 1946, 
requiring him not to remain in India 
after the expiry of the date of its service. 
This order, dated 11th April, 1969, was 
issued by the Lt Governor of this terri- 
tory, He did not leave India He was ac- 
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cordingly prosecuted in the Court of the 
First Class Magistrate Mapusa on 28tn 
April 1969 The charge was framed 
against him by the learned Magistrate 
under Section H of the Foreigners Act 
He pleaded not guilty In support of the 
prosecution were examined prosecution 
vntnesses Domingos Fernandes (PW 1) 
Shivaji K Zamaoli (P W 2) Cruz I> Souza 
fPW 3) and Vishwanat G Dessai (P 
\V 4) Out of these witnesses three are 
inspectors of police while Cruz D Souza 
Is a Head Constable The respondent led 
no defence evidence In his statement 
under Section 342 of the Code of Cnminal 
Procedure he admitted that he had been 
served with an order requiring him *o 
leave India The reason why he did not 
leave India was that he was bom in Goa 
where he and his ancestors had lived for 
centuries that as Goa was a part of 
Portugal as its overseas province he was 
a Portuguese national that the Govern- 
ment of India had occupied this territory 
forcibly and that in «pite of de facto occu- 
pation by the Government of India it 
continued de lure as Portuguese ternlorv 
and that he did not become a foreigner 
when he declared in 1962 that he wanted 
to retain the Portuguese nationality The 
learned Magistrate after considering the 
prosecution evidence and this statement 
of the respondent convicted him under 
Section 14 of the Foreigners Act for 
breach of the order under Section 3(2) (c) 
Issued thereunder The sentence imposed 
bv the learned Magistrate on 13th May 
1969 was simple imprisonment for three 
months and a fine of Rs 100/- or in de- 
fault of Its payment to undergo further 
imprisonment for 20 days The respondent 
had previously been coniicted in 196^ 
for contravention of a similar order dated 
19th June 1965 under Section 3(2) (c) 
hy another Magistrate and was sentenced 
to undergo simple impnsonment for SO 
days and a fine of Rs 50/- and m default 
to undergo simple impnsonment for 5 
days The appellant appealed against 
that decision to the learned Sesjons 
Judge but that appeal was reject^ He 
then moved this Court in revision but 
without success He felt aggrieved and 
later sought special leave to appeal 
against the decision ol this Court This 
leave was granted by their Lordships of 
the Supreme Court and after hearing the 
parties their Lordships di missed the said 
aDi>*al by order dated 2Clh March 1«69 
The sentence imcxised on 13th May lOCO 
vv^s considered grossly inadequate and 
therefore a notice was Issued on 

I9C9 under Section 439(2) of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure requinna 
him to show cause why this sentence 
should not be enhanced and also why vbv. 

Thu"f-tie:"l 

i ^ ^taVen suo motu for tne 

pjrpo c of satisfying my elf about the 


S Franasco (Jetley J C) 1970 Cri h J 

correctness or propriety of the sentence 
impeded after calling for the record of 
the criminal proceeding This in short y 
the bacjtground of this case 

3 The respondent in response to the 
notice issued to him, reaffirmed that he li 
innocent In his own words — 

I wish to stress that I have love for 
lustice and I am an observer of order and 
disapline My att tude was dictated bj an 
effort of love for truth and honesty It 
comforts me exceedingly to firmly believe 
that justice is being done simultaneously 
outside the human forum as unfailingly 
as God exists I pray to our Lord Jesus 
Christ that He m the meantime may help 
me as in the past to overcome the human 
frailties which usually appear in the dis- 
putes of this nature such as the weakness 
of hatred and weakness of cowardice I 
once again affirm that 1 am innocent I 
believe that my punishment wnll not be 
enhanced but on the contrary it will be 
set aside ' 

4 The respondent last time was re- 
presented m this Court by Mr Ldward 
Gardner Q C from England assisted 
by Mr Antonio Anastasio Bruto da Costa 
local counsel This time he is not repre 
sented by any counsel He states that no 
appeal has been preferred bv him in the 
Court of Session Panjim, and that he 
has not even applied for a certified copy 
of the tudgment of the learned Magis- 
trate The learned counsel appearing on 
behalf of the respondent jn the lower 
court raised the following three objec- 
tions to the maintainability of the prose- 
cution launched against the respondent 
(1) The accused although a Portuguc-v 
atizen is not a foreigner for the purposes 
of the Foreigners Act since he was bom 
and always lived in Goa (2) the order o^ 
the Lt Governor is illegal for the pros^- 
cuUon did not produce in the Court the 
nolificaUon under which the powers 
deport foreigners are vested in him and 
(3) that the prosecution did not prove is 
it should have done that the signature 
on the order requiring him to leave India 
w of the Lt Governor The learned 
Magistrate considered these techmeal ob- 
jections carefully and in the light of th-* 
previous deasions of the superior courts 
on similar objections he came to thv 
conclusion that they were devoid of suo- 
swnce I shall very briefly deal with the e 
objections As regards the first obiection 
tne respondent is undoubtedly a foreig- 

meaning of Section 2fal 
fill) of the Foreigners Act It is stated 
^ mm In this Court that becaus® he vvaj 
ana brought up in Goa befo'e bbe 
rauon therefore he cannot be treated as 
a foreigner By v ay nf an analogv he 
otes the examplA of a French man v ho 
a^nhng to him. If he had been staving 
nere for some time could have been 
vreaKQ as a foreigner but his o ti ca 
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is distinguishable. This analogy is not 
relevant to the point. It was on the basis 
of the status of the respondent as a 
foreigner that this Court as well as the 
Supreme Court maintained the conviction 
and the sentence imposed on him for 
contravention of a similar order in 196b. 
The. second objection also is without sub- 
stance Mr S. Tamba, learned Govern- 
ment Pleader, appearing on behalf of the 
State, produces the notification dated 12th 
March, 1965, in this Court delegatmg 
powers in favour of the Lt. Governor m 
support of his submission that the Lt. 
Governor acted under the powers con- 
ferred by this notification. In para 2 of 
my previous deasion reported in AIR 
1968 Goa 17 this aspect of the matter had 
been considered and a similar objection 
raised by the respondent was overruled. 
At page 17 of the paper book the respon- 
dent adimtted the legality of the order 
requiring him to leave India The delega- 
tion in favour of the Lt Governor was 
in pursuance of Clause (1) of Article 239 
of the Constitution. The notification issu- 
ed IS a "law” within the meaning of 
Clause (11 of Article 13 of the Constitu- 
tion. The provisions of definition Sec- 
tion 3(29) of the General Clauses Act 189V, 
rehed upon by the learned Magistrate, do 
not seem to be applicable, for the simple 
reason that this Act applies to all Central 
Acts enacted after it came into force. The 
Indian Evidence Act of 1872, a Central 
law. was in existence before this Act and 
therefore it will not apply. As regards the 
third objection it is also devoid of sub- 
stance. The learned Magistrate has care- 
fully considered this objection It will be 
seen from the judgment of the learned 
Magistrate that the respondent is repea.- 
ing the same objections which had been 
urged on his behalf earlier in a criminal 
prosecution arising out of the contraven- 
tion of a similar order in 1965 I am 
satisfied that the conviction in this case 
Was properly recorded by the learned 
Magistrate and the respondent has not 
been able to satisfy me to the contrary. 
The resjMndent has had an adequate 
opportunity of being heard both as to ttie 
correctness of his conviction and also the 
propriety of the sentence. 

5. In 'Bhalchandra Waman Pethe v. 
State of Maharashtra’, Criminal Appeal 
by special leave No (62 of 1965) decided 
on 20-11-1967 (SC), the Supreme Court 
observed.- — 

"What sentence should be imposed In 
u given case is essentially within the dis- 
cretion of the trial Court The High Court 
would not be justified in interfering with 
that discretion unless it is satisfied that 
the sentence imposed by the trial Court is 
unduly lenient or in other words grossly 
Inadequate ” 

In making these observations reliance 


was placed by the Supreme Court on the 
folmwing passage from 'Alamgir v. State 
of Bihar’. AIR 1959 SC 436: — 


It is imnecessary to emphasize that 
the question of sentence is normally in 
the discretion of the trial Judge It is for 
the trial Judge to take into account all 
relevant circumstances and decide wnat 
sentence would meet the ends of justice 
in a given case. The High Court un- 
doubtedly has jurisdiction to enhance 
such sentence under Section 439 of the 
Code of_ Criminal Procedure, but this 
jurisdiction can be properly exercised 
only if the High Court is satisfied that 
the sentence imposed by the trial Judge 
is unduly lement or, that, in passing the 
order of sentence, the trial Judge had 
manifestly failed to consider the rele- 
vant facts ” 


In 'Shivajirao v. State of Maharashtra’, 
Criminal Appeal by special leave No. 173 
of 1968 (SC) the Supreme Court saii — 

"In a matter of enhancement there 
should not be interference when the sen- 
tence of the trial Court imposes sub- 
stantial punishment Interference is only 
called for when it is manifestly inade- 
quate ” 

6. As stated by me in the opemng 
paragraph, thus is an exceptional case 
where interference in revision is consi- 
dered necessary by this Court There Is 
a deliberate disobedience of the law and 
this IS to be senously reviewed. This Is 
the second instance of such a disobedi- 
ence There should be an end of all teiu- 
poral things and that end cannot be 
achieved with soft-peddling with the 
question of the sentence A judge, when 
admmistering justice, is as much influ- 
enced by the tides and currents of human 
emotions and passions as other human 
beings, but yet he is enjoined by the law 
to restram and control them, else he null 
not be qualified to try a criminal case; 
but, at the same time, he is not expected 
to act ostrich-like and close his eyes to 
deliberate disregard or defiance of the law 
of the land Judicial detachment is a 
virtue, but not judicial passivity. The 
respondent is not a citizen of India He 
is a Portuguese national and thus a 
"foreigner” within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 2{a) (in) of the Foreigners Act. As' 
a foreigner, he has no right to remain ’n 
this territory. It is true that he was bom 
and brought up in Goa. but after this ter- 
ritory became part of India, he got an 
option to become a citizen of India but 
he chose to retain his Portuguese 
nationality The law requiring a foreigner 
to leave India is not an unjust law so 
that it could be disobeyed by men of con- 
science on ethical grounds One of the 
earliest examples of disobedience of an 
unjust law is contained in Sophocles’ 
tragedy 'Antigone’. In this Greek play. 
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Crcoiv a Kmc Dtoclaims that no one 
may bury the corpse of Pol^wces a uar- 
Tior who died attackmC the city-state ol 
Thebes But, according to Greek reli- 
gion, an absolute duty lay on the famil/ 
of a dead man to see that his bod> receiv- 
ed bunal ntes as without them he might 
be prejudiced in the next world Anti- 
gone a sister of the dead man deliberate- 
ly disobeys the Kings law so that she 
may obey the divine Jaw It is not the 
case of the respondent that he is dis 
regarding the order of the Lt Governo” 
reauinng him to leave India so that 1 e 
may obev the divine law Far from it The 
other priests in this temtorv similarly 
situated opted for Citizenship of India 
and they have not been disregarding or 
di'ohevmg the laws of the land The 
traditions of Chnsttamty both Catho'ic 
and Reformed on which Chnstian cultu'-e 
is based place due stress on obedience to 
the laws o! the land They respect the 
established order If the respondent had 
really love for justice and further 
wished to observe Order and discipline 
be should have complied with the order 
requiring him to leave India but instead 
of doing so he has inlfulJv disregarded it 
J have 3 feeling that he is deliberately 
di*obeying the law of the land at the 
In-tance of a certain section of the people 
who seem to be misleading him They 
seem to be pulling strings behind the 
screen There is nothing ethical about his 
stand fn wilfully disregarding the order 
pjs'od by the Lt Governor requinng him 
to leave India His parrot -like perform- 
ance that Portugal is a de jure sovereign 
of this temtorv gives us some insight into 
his mind This does not advance his cau^e 
nor of others As a foreigner living here 
he has no right to question the territorial 
integrity of this country He has prayed 
for blessincs of Our Lord Jesus Chnst 
to overcome human frailties but I wish 
I'nr ibiw* isbiw af S}v s cuwye* 

cal robe does not befit a priest 

7 The sentence Imposed bv the learn- 
ed Magistrate is unduly lenient and mani- 
fe**Iv inadequate This fs also the conten- 
tion of the learned Government Pleader 
A sufficiently deterrent sentence there- 
fo’^e 15 called for in the ends of justice 
Crime is contagious As stated in Raghii- 
nalh Kaik v Mrs Terezlnha Pacheco 
Faria AIR 1967 Goa 95 the object et 
punishment is prevention of crime and 
every punishment is intended to have a 
double c'lert, namely to prevent the per- 
son who has corunitted a crime from re- 
peatirC the act and abo to prevent others 
from comrutting similar crimes The 
law is no respecter of Persons be they 
rich or pooz Priests or peasants In the 
vl‘w taken bv me of this case the coo- 
vicuon of the reTwndent is maintained 
but the sentence under Section 14 of the 
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Foreigners Act is enhanced to 12 months 
simple imprisozunent and a fine »1 
Rs 1000/- or in default of payment addi 
tional simple imprisonment for 6 rnonihs 
The maximum sentence under Section 14 
IS 6 years and also fine 
8 It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that if such wilful disregard of the 
law had taken place during the Portu 
guese regime the respondent would have 
received a very heavy sentence but every 
system of law has its own good or bad 
points The respondents case is not con- 
cluded bv this judgment If he is aggriev- 
ed by the conviction and the sentence 
now imposed he has the Supreme Court 
to which he can resort and for this pur- 
pose he IS not without constitutional 
remedies Speaking for myself it would 
be a matter of comfort to me that if > 
have erred m enhancing the sentence, 
my error would be rectified by the 
Supreme Court Let me meanwhile dis- 
charge my duty as I see it Order accord- 
ingly 

Order accordingly 


1970 CRI L 3 6801^01 78 0 S 137)* 
AIR 1970 ORISSA 54 (V 57 C 25) 

G K MJSRA AND S ACHARYA JJ 

Darban Kamar Appellant v State. 
Respondent 

Cnminal Appeal No 22? ol 1966 D/- 
28-11-1968 from order of S J Koraput, 
D/ 2 12 1966 

(A) Evidence Act (1872) S 8 HI (i) ^ 

Accused absconding from village after 
commission of offence — Fact of abscond- 
inc js an incriminating circumstance and 
IS relevant (Para 5) 

(B) Criminal P C (189S) Ss 161 and 
367 — Retracted confession of accused — • 
Lxicnt of corroboration nqatred — Case 
of an accomplice is different — ■ Variation 
between confessional statement and evi- 
dence in case ■— Variation held not mate- 
rnl — (Evidence Act (1872) Ss 24 133 
114 illus (b)) 

Law is well settled that if the confes 
Sion is retracted, g conviction cannot be 
based thereon unless It is corroborated 
There is a distinction between the nature 
of corroboration required in the case of 
an aceu-ed and that of an accomplice In 
the case of an accomplice the corrobora 
tion must be in material particulars In 
the case of corroboration of a retracted 
confession of an accused if the general 
trend of the prosecution evidence cor- 
Tofaorates the essential part of the con- 
fessional statement, the confession can be 
accepted as true It is not essential that 
e ach and every fact an d arcurostance In 
AM/EiI/A3 1 7/69/TVN/D ’ 


Darban Kamar v State 
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the confessional statement must be proved 
by independent evidence. In such a case 
the confession has no value, and in every 
case the court has to msist upon inde- 
pendent evidence on each and every 
point (Para 6) 

In a case, the accused confessed before 
a Magistrate that the deceased and he 
were drunk; that they quarrelled on 
account of drinking, that the accused 
shot an arrow which struck the 
deceased on his chest as a result of which 
he died. The accused also stated where 
the incident took place and how he ab- 
sconded foi fear. The confession was how- 
ever later on retracted Evidence of one 
eye-witness to the incident was corrobo- 
rated by another witness whose deposi- 
tion was accepted as bemg true. Their 
evidence and that of the Doctor who 
examined the body of the deceased cor- 
roborated almost every part of the con- 
fessional statement, except that the quar- 
rel spoken of by the accused in his con- 
fessional statement was not mentioned by 
the witnesses. But one of the witnesses 
merely stated that the accused challeng- 
ed the deceased by saying that he would 
kill one of the four brothers including 
the deceased and the deceased replied that 
he was alone there and whom the ac- 
cused would shoot 

Held, (1) that the confessional state- 
ment of the accused having been cor- 
roborated by the evidence in the case, 
it must be held to be true and a convic- 
tion could be based thereon. However, 
the conviction was based on the evidence 
in the case. 

(Para 6) 

and (2) that much importance should 
not be attached to the minor discrepancy, 
viz, the variance between the prosecu- 
tion evidence and the confessional state- 
ment regardmg the quarrel between the 
deceased and the accused and that the 
confessional statement could not be held 
untrue on that account AIR 1965 Orissa 
175, Poll (Para 6) 

Casec Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1965 Orissa 175 (V 52) = 

1965 (2) Cri LJ 520, State v. 

Ram-chandra 6 

S C. Adhikari, for Appellant; Standing 
Counsel, for Respondent. 

G. K. anSRA, J.; The appellant has 
been convicted under Section 302, I P C. 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

2. There was some ill-feeling between 
the accused and the members of the fami- 
ly of the deceased In the afternoon of 
1-12-63 the deceased was going to bring 
fuel from the forest All of a sudden 
the accused came out of his house arm- 
ed with a bow and arrows and told the 
d^eased that he would kill him. _He 
shot an arrow which pierced the left side 
of the chest of the deceased who died 


Instantaneously. The accused absconded 
from the village md was arrested only on 
26-9-65 The evidence of the prosecu- 
tion \vitnesses was recorded under Sec- 
tion 512 Cr. P. C in the absence of the 
accused. The defence is one of complete 
demal. The learned Sessions Judge held 
that the death was homicidal and that 
the accused killed the deceased 

3. The findng that the death was 
homicidal is fully supported by the evi- 
dence of the Doctor (P W. 8). There was 
a pimctured wound. The lower portion 
of the two ventricles of the heart were 
completely punctured. The injury was 
ante mortem. The Doctor opined that 
the deceased must have died within half 
an hour from the time of the infliction of 
the injury. There can hardly be any dis- 
pute that the deceased died as a result 
of the arrow shot 

4. The conviction is based on the evi- 
dence of the eye-witness P. W. 14 corro- 
borated by that of P. W. 4, who appear- 
ed on the scene immediately after the 
occurrence P W 14 is a sister-in-law 
of the deceased. She narrated as to how 
the accused came out of his house and 
suddenly gave an arrow shot as a result 
•f which the deceased fell down. There- 
after the accused went away with his 
b»w and arrow inside the jungle 

P. W. 4 has not seen the actual arrow 
shot, but hearing the shout of P. W. 3 
she came out, found the deceased lying 
dead with the arrow sticking to his chest, 
and the accused gomg away to the jun- 
gle. These two ivitnesses are two rustic 
village folks and though there was some 
quarrel between the accused and the 
f amil y members of the deceased, we fmd 
no sufficient lustification as to why these 
two ladies would falsely implicate the 
accused in such a ghastly crime 


5, Soon after the occuirence the ac- 
cused was untraced. He did not remain 
In the village- He was arrested about 2 
years after on 26-9-65 P Ws 2, 4 and 
6 testify to the fact of his absence from 
the village P Ws 12, 13 and 15 are the 
Investigating Officers They depose that 
they could not trace out the accused during 
the period of these two years This con- 
duct on the part of the accused in _a^ 
scondmg from the village is admissible 
under Section 8 of the Evidence Act 
Illustration (i) appended to the section 


uns thus- 

"A is accused of a crime The facts 
lat, after the commission of the allegea 
rime, he absconded, or was in possession 
f property or the proceeds of proj^rty 
cquired by the crime, or attempted to 
onceal things which were or rmght have 
een used in committinff it, are relevant 
he fact of absconding therefore is an 
icriminating circumstance In Ws stamj 
lent under Section 342 Cr. P. C. the) 
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accused was put this question. He did 
not furnish any reasonable explanation, 
but merely denied the factum of his ab 
'ence from the viUase 
6 The accused also made a confes- 
sion before the Magistrate first Class 
(P W 7) The learned Sessions Judge 
held that the confession is voluntary and 
true That the confession is voluntary 
Is not disputed before us It is however 
contended that the confession is not true 
To appreciate this contention the con- 
fessional statement which is a veryshort 
one may be quoted 

M>«elf and Budu were both drunk 
Ue started quarrellijig on account of 
drinking I shot an) arrow That struck 
on the chest of Budti He fell down there 
ard died This incident happened near 
the outer courtyard of the house of the 
deceased. After this incident I left the 
village out of fear I concealed myself 
in village Nuagad, l^en I appeared 
before the Thana, the Police arrested 
me 

This confession has been retracted Law 
vs well settled that if the confession » 
retracted a conviction cannot be based 
thereon unless it is corroborated There 
IS a distinction between the nature of 
corroboration required m the case of an 
accused and that of an accomplice In the 
case of an accomplice the corroboration 
must be in material particulars In the 
e«ise of corroooratlon of a retracted con 
ffcssion of an accused if the general trend 
of the prosecution evidence corroborates 
the essential part of the confessional 
statement the confession can be accepted 
as true 

The aforesaid distinction however Is 
academic in the peculiar facts and cir- 
cumstances of this case where almost 
every part of the confessional statement 
is corroborated in material particulars by 
the prosecution evidence 

It has been established from the cvf 
(fence of the Doctor and the eye witness 
that the deceased died as a result of an 
arrow shot on his chest This is exactly 
the confessional statement The evidence 
of the ev e-witness establishes that the 
deceased had an Instantaneous death on 
tne very spot near the house of thedeceas 
ed That b al'O the confessional statement. 
There is evndence that after the inadent 
the accused left the village and abscond- 
ed, That b proved by the evidence of 
P ^^s 2. 4 8 12 13 and 15 He wras 
arrested two vears after 

The confessional statement begins by 
saving that both the accused and the 
deceased vve-e drunk and thev started 
quarreiline between them. There (s no 
prosecution evidence that both of them 
were rot drunk On thb point therefore 
there Is no contradjetloa There need not 
be an\ pmtive evidence on the point 


to accept the confessional statement as 
It IS not essential that each and every fact 
and artunistance in the confessional 
statement must be proved by independent 
evidence In such a ca'e the confession 
has no value and in ever> case the court 
has to insist upon independent evidence 
on each and every point 
With regard to the fact that there was 
a quaTel between the accused and the 
deceased P W 14 states that there was 
no quarrel between the two She how 
ever deposed that the accused challeng 
fed the dfetfefeSfed by sayms IbaV be would 
kill one of the four brothers including the 
deceased and the deceased gave a reply 
that he was alone there and whom the 
ac4.used would shoot If this is construed 
to be a quarrel then there is no con 
tradiction Assuming that this does not 
evndencc any atiSTel the question is 
whether on acc'>un^ of this contradiction 
the confessional statement would be 
declared to be untrue 
The identical question came up for con- 
sideration before a Bench of this Court 
in AIR 1965 Orissa 175 State v Ramchan- 
dra Their Lordships observed thus 
As to the statement when Ramchandra 
hid the gun in the bush near the school 
and subsequently removed it to the place 
where it was found there is eotne dis- 
crepancy between the prosecution evi- 
dence and the confessional statement 
This IS not however very significant 
The recording of the confessional state 
ment is not conducted like deposition o1 
witness in court The accused goes or 
making statement in his own way It ii 
not subjected to cross-examination or da 
rification by re-exaimnation end the ac 
cused cannot be directed to follow thi 
chronology exactly in the manner i 
happened If the contradiction goes to th< 
root of the matter on a matenal link o 
the case it may be vital A part of thi 
confessional statement might however b< 
rejected and other part accepted if thi 
part to be rejected is proved tt 
be false by other prosecution evl 
N'' hard and favt rii1» can h-* lait 
down The ultimate conclusion will de 
pend upon the facts and circumstances o: 
each case Thf divcrepancv leading to thf 
timings is not however very male'ial ’ 
The question for consideration in thi 
case IS that even e'summg that the pro 
secution evidence is at variance to thi 
confessional statement as to whethei 
there was a quarrel between the accuse< 
and the deceased it does not constitute 
such a Vital link in the prosecution story 
« \d bold that the conlessional state 
ment is untrue In all essential partial 
lars the confessional statement is fully 
corroborated and not merely in riatena' 
particulars In th» facts and circum-T- 
tanros of this case we do not attach mucf 
Importance to this discrepancy and wr 
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hold that the confessional statement is 
true 

As has already been stated, the con- 
viction can be sustained on the evidence 
of the eye-witness P. W 14 corroborated 
by that of P W 4 and the fact of ab- 
sconding of the accused for about 2 years 
from the village It is not necessary to 
take in aid the confessional statement to 
sustain the conviction The conviction can 
also be based on the confessional state- 
ment as it stands corroborated in the 
manner already discussed. 

7. _ The appeal has no merit and is ac- 
cordingly dismissed 

8. ACHAKYA, J.: I agree 

Appeal dismissed. 
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Rewati Raman Sharma, Petitioner v 
lamshedpur Notified Area Committee, 
Opposite Party 

Criminal Revn No 2054 of 1968, D/- 
11-2-1969, against order of 3rd Addl. S. J 
Singhbhum Camp, Jamshedpur, D/- 8-7- 
1968 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 423 — 
ludgmeni affirming conviction— ^No find- 
ing regarding necessar.y ingredient con- 
itituting offence — Order is vitiated. 

In a criminal matter the appellate 
Jourt irrespective of the fact whether 
any finding of the trial court is challeng- 
ad or not, has to come to its own find- 
ing about the facts which are alleged to 
have constituted the offence If there is 
lack of finding of any necessary ingre- 
dient constituting an offence, the order 
af the appellate court affirming convic- 
tion becomes vitiated (Para 5) 

(B) Prevention of Food Adulteration 
ifct (1934), Ss. 16 (1) (fa) and 10 — Ex- 
pression "to prevent” — Mere refusal to 
iell article does not amount to preven- 
tion. 

Section 10 of the Act empowers a Food 
fnspector to take the sample It does not 
areate any obligation on the part of the 
salesman or any other person mentioned 
therein to actively co-operate with the 
Food Inspector in taking the sample by 
physically handing over the article to 
mm Thus simply not co-operating bv 
not handing over any article to the Food 
inspector will not amount to preventing 
him from taking the sample. Mere_ refu- 
sal to sell the article unaccompanied by 
any gesture indicating that the Inspectoi 
would not be allowed to take the sample 
does not amount to prevention as contem- 
plated by section 16 (1) (b) AIR 1961 All 

iM/JM/E83/69/MVJ/D 


ORDER: A complaint was filed against 
Tejmal Sharma, proprietor of the gro- 
cery shop at Baridih, P S Golmur, 
Jamshedpur and Rewati Raman Sharma, 
alleging that on 23-12-1966 when the 
Food Inspector Upendra Narain Sinha 
(P. W 2) went to the shop and wanted 
to take sample of mustard oil and Haldi 
for chemical analysis, the accused per- 
sons refused to sell the same to him and 
thereby prevented him from taking sam- 
ple On this complaint the prosecution 
was started against both the aforesaid 
accused persons under section 16 (1) (b) 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act (hereinafter referred to as the Act). 

2. The defence of Teimal Sharma was 
that he was not present at the shop at 
the time of the arrival of the Food Ins- 
pector and that he did not prevent the 
Food Inspector from purchasing sample. 
The defence of Rewati Raman Sharma 
was that he had no concern vnth the 
shop. He was kept in charge of the shop 
lust as a care-taker in the absence of his 
brother Teimal Sharma, who was the 
proprietor thereof. His further defence 
was that his act of refusal to sell the 
articles to the Food Inspector, under the 
circumstances, did not amount to prevent- 
ing him from taking the sample and as 
such no offence was committed by him 

3. The trial court held that accused 
Rewati Raman Sharma was working as 
salesman in the shop in question on 23- 
12-1966 when the Food Inspector wanted 
to take the sample of the mustard oil 
and Kaldi for chemical analysis and that 
he refused to sell the same It further 
held that this refusal amounted to pre- 
venting the Food Inspector from taking 
the sample. Hence it found him guilty 
of offence under section 16 (1) (b) of the 
Act and convicted and sentenced him to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for six 
months and to pay a fme of Rs 1,000/-, 
in default to undergo rigorous imprison- 
ment for a further period of six months. 
So far Tejmal Sharma was concerned, 
the learned Magistrate found that ha 
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was found on the counter and \ as 
receiving the payment for the articles 
sold Further he held that even assum- 
Ine that he was not present m the shop at 
the time of occurrence he would be 
liable of any act done bv his servant or 
salesman \Vith such findings he held 
him also guilty under section 16 (1) (b) 
of the Act and imposed the snme sen 
tence on him as well On appeal the 
appellate court did not accept the find 
ina about presence of Tejmal Sharma 
at the time the Food Inspector \isited 
the shop and it rejected the contention 
that he had any vicarious liability for 
what was done by Rewati Raman 
Sharma Consequently it acquitted him. 
Tlte appel’ate court hovvecer affirmed 
the conviction and sentence of RewaP 
Raman Sharma Rewati Raman Sharma 
has therefore filed this revision appli 
cation 

4 Learned Counsel for the petitioner 
has submitted that the appellate court 
did not record any finding as to 
whether the petitioner Rewati Raman 
Shaima was working as salesman 
in the shop at the relevant time 
and as such by refusing to sell the 
article to the Food inspector he 
did not commit any offence Hi? 
next submission is that even assum 
ing that Rewati Raman Sharma was 
the sale«n)an at the relevant time 
hts mere refusal to sell the article 
did not amount to preventing the Food 
Inspector from taking the sample 

5 So far the first point is concern- 
ed on perusal of the order of the ap 
pellate Court I find that the contention 
13 correct Nowhere in the judementthe 
appellate court has held that Rewati 
Rnman Sharma was the salcTnan at the 
relevant lime in the «hop in Question 
The appellate court has simply discuss 
ed the dclence of Rewati Raman Sharma 

shop as his service was requisitioned 
for performing Pooja and that he was 
left there to wait in the shop as a care 
taker of the articles Rejection of that 
defence does not amount to a positive 
tindins that Rewati Raman Sharma was 
working as salesman at the relevant lime 
This finding is wanting in this ca«c 
licamed Counsel for th** opposite partv 
has however submitted that there wa» 
positive finding by the trial court that 
Rewati Raman Sharma was working as 
salesman In the shop In question on 23 
12 1°CG ard as this part of the finding 
was not «pecificallv challenged and argu 
ed by the appellants In the lower ap- 

1 pellate court and the judgment is of 
affirmance it must be taken that the ap 
pellate Court affirmed ilus finding as 
well I do not s« any Icnce in this con- 
tention. In a criminal matter the ap- 
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pellate Court irrespective of the fact 
whether any finding of the trial Court 
IS ^allenged or not has to come to its 
own finding about the facts which are 
alleged to have constituted the offence 
If there is lack of finding of any neces- 
sary ingredient constitutirg an offence 
the order of the appellate court affirm 
mg conviction becomes vitiated 

6 The secord point urged by the 
learned Counsel for the petitioner needs 
careful consideration The allegation 
against the petitioner in the complaint 
petition lb that on 23-12 2966 the peti 
tionec refused to sell to the Food Ins 
pector the sample of mustard oil and 
Haldi which were kept in the shop for 
«a!e and thereby prevented him from 
taking the sample for chemical analysis 
In the evidence also the Food Inspector 
stated that he demanded the sample 
from Rewati Raman Sharma for which 
he was prepared to pav the price but 
Rewati Raman Sharma refused to give 
him the sample He recorded this refusal 
in writing There Is no provision in the 
Act that mere refusal to sell by itself J? 
an offence It will be offence only yvhen 
It amounts to prevention as contemplat 
ed by section 16 (1) fb) of the Act The 
relevant part of section 16 is as folloyya 
(1) If any person 

(b) prevents a food mspeclor from tik 
ing a sample ds authorised by this Act 
The Food Inspector is authorised to take- 
a sample under section 10 of the Act. 
That section reads as follows 

(1) A food inspector shall have- 
power— 

(a) to take samples of any article of 
food from 

(i) any person selling such articles 

(ii) any person who is in the cour e 
of conveying dchvtnng or preparing to 
deliver such article to a purchaser or 
consignee 

Iml a consignee alter delivery ol any 
such article to him 

Therefore this section empowers a Food 
Inspector to take sample of anv article of 
food from anv person selling such article 
Even if It be assumed that petitioner Re 
wati Raman Sharma was selling the arti 
cles on the relevant date and at the rele- 
vant time It has to be seen if his refu a! 
to sell amounted to prevention as con 
tcmplated by Section 10 of the Act 
Section 10 of the Act empowers a Food 
Inspector to take the sample it doe' 
not create anv obligation on the part of 
the salesman or any other person men 
therein to aclivelyco operaic wnth 
the Food Inspector In taking the «ample 
by physically handing over the article io 
hi^ It was for the Food Inspector to 
take the sample and If the sale*Tnan pre 
vented him from doing so he cotild be- 
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liable for an offence under section 16 
(1) (b) of the Act. 

7. The dictionary meaning of "to pre- 
vent” according to Oxford Enghsh Dictio- 
nary IS to stop, keep, or hinder from 
doing something, to render an act or 
event impracticable or impossible by 
anticipatory 'action, to frustrate, defeat, 
bring to naught, lender void or nugatory 
(an expectation, plan, etc) This means 
that there must be some action on the 
part of the person preventing any act. 
which would render the performappe of 
that act impracticable or impossible 
Such action of that person may be in 
the shape of physical obstruction or show 
of force or threat or show of any gesture 
which hinders performance of the act 
Simply not "co-operating by not handing 
over any article to the Food Inspector 
will not amount to preventing him from 
taking the sample Mere refusal to sell 
the article unaccompanied by any ges- 
ture indicating that the Inspector would 
not be allowed to take the sample does 
not amount to prevention as contemplat- 
ed by section 16 (1) (b) This view gets 
support from some cases cited on behalf 
of the petitioner The first case rear- 
ed to is a decision in Bishan Dass_ 

Ram v State, AIR 1957 
In that case also the accused had 
refused to give sample even on payment 
and it was held 

"that IS not the same thing as preven- 
tion which need not have _ an element oi 
physical obstruction but it does involve 
some act which hinders an inspector from 
taking a sample”. 

Another case referred to is _ a decision in 
State of Guiarat v Laliibhai Chaturbhai, 
AIR 1967 Gm 61 It was held therein 

"Whether the Food Inspector \vas pre- 
vented or not would depend on the 
of the case in order to constitute the 
offence There must be a physical 
obstruction or threat or an assault Mere 
refusal to give a sample would nm 
amount to such prevention Nor worn 
merelv leaving the shop, we do nor 
know for what purpose, amount to pre- 
vention”. 

As against this, the learned Counsel for 
the opposite party has relied 
decision of the Allahabad High Court m 
Muracipal Board Sambhal v Jhamman 
Lai, AIR 1961 All 103 in support_ of his 
Contention that mere refusal to give the 
sample amounted to prevention 
templated bv section 16 (1) (b) of the 
Act In this case when the Food In^ 
pector reached the shop_ and demanded 
sample. Jhamman Lai instead of giv- 
ing it to him left the shop and promised 
to come shortly The Food Inspector 
waited for some time but he did not tutn 
up Then he asked one Tota Ram, who 
Was sitting there in the shop, to supply 


the sample This man also did not give 
him the sample saying that it would be 
given by Jhamman Lai and he was go- 
ing to call him. He also left the shop 
The Food Inspector prosecuted both of 
them for offence under section 16 (1) 
(b) of the Act It was contended on 
behalf of the accused that before there 
could be prevention, there should be 
some kind of overt act In that connec- 
tion it was held 

"If a person disappears from the shop, 
in our opmion. he has done an overt act' 
by means of which he made it impossible 
for the Food Inspector to obtain a sam- 
ple from him Apart from this fact we 
do not think that in cases of prevention 
an overt act is necessary” 


In making the above observation, the 
learned Judge relied upon a decision of 
the Madras High Court in the case of 
Public Prosecutor v Murugesan, AIR 
1954 Mad 199 In that Madras case, 
however, the conduct of the accused was 
interpreted as sufficient overt act on his 
part to render the taking of sample 
impracticable A sample of milk was 
demanded from the accused He did not 
give it to the authority concerned He 
went to the hotel and handed over the 
milk to the servant of the hotel The 
milk was put into the milk pan in which 
milk was boiling Therefore the whole 
conduct was such as made it difficult for' 
the authority to take the sample for ana- 
lysis It is in that connection that it 
was held. 

"On the facts alleged there could be 
no doubt that this accused, m the manner 
set out above and which need not be 
repeated, has effectively prevented the 
local executive officer from taking the 
sample and for this no further overt act 
is necessary than what has hapT^necl . 
This observation does not say that no 
sort of overt act was necessary to con- 
stitute prevention as contemplated by 
section 16 (1) (b) of the Act n e 
Allahabad case referred to above so far 
Jhamman Lai was concerned, his disap- 
nearance from the shop was trpted as 
an overt act by means of which he made 
It impossible for the Food I^P^ctor to 
obtain a sample from him R is foi tha<. 
leason that the aforesaid Pumab case 
which was cited before their Lordships 
of the Allahabad High Court was dis- 
tinguished by making the following 
observations 

"With respect we might say that the 
learned single Judge did not ccmsider 
the point that by disappearance, the ac- 
cused had made it impossible 
Food Inspector to 

the S t “win Sr 

'' in m and thereby he had pre- 
?eS the Sof Lpector In tek.„. the- 
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sairp’e as au’honspd b\ the Act 
The learned Judges did not observe that 
the Mcv taken by the Punjab High 
Court \ os wrong The\ simply distin 
guished it b\ sdvmg that disappearance 
of the ucci.''ed amounted to prevention 
So far Xota Pam who had refused to 
give the ampl® was concerned it was 
ob '•rved that it was not clear from Iht 
evidence that he \ as ''clling the oil and 
thdt he icfired to give sample and had 
L'-tvented the Food Inspector from tak- 
ing the sample fiom an> person \ ho 
\v..s elling such article The point vvhe 
the- me*-e refusal to sell would amount 
to prevention was not considered in that 
Allahabad decision This case is there 
fore no autnority for the proposition 
that mere refusal to sell the article as 
sampl® to the Food Inspector amounts 
to preventing him from taking the sam- 
ple as contemplated bv section 16 (l)(b> 
o' the Act 

8 In the instant ca'e the allegation 
in the complaint is that the accused refus- 
ed to S'-!! the sample to the Inspector 
There is no evidence that the Inspector 
lnsl^ted on talmg sample and that the 
accu ed «poke that he would not allow 
him to do so Rewati Raman Sharma 
did not offer anv ph,sical obstruction 
There is no ctidence that he cave any 
♦hrea* o' showed any undesirable ces 
ture He aujctlv wrote out his refusal 
to sell th“ articles wh^n asked to do so 
He did not do any thing from which it 
could be inferred that he would notallow 
the Inspector to take the sample if h® 
wonted to do «o In mv opinion the 
foes alleged and proved did not amount 
to preventing the Food Inspector from 
toung tne sample and as such no offence 
under section IG (1) (bl is made out 
D The result is that the revision ap- 
plication IS allov ed The order of con 
viction and sentence passed against the 
r>ctitior>=r IS set aside He Is discharced 
from the bail bond Fine li realised 
shall be refunded. 

Revision allowed 
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Bo’f-i«-hLn Sao and others PetiUoacrs 
V I’unro han Opposite Parti 
rnmnal Pevn ho 2020 of 19GS D'- 
212-l''o3 from o-dcr o' Sub Divi lonal 
M ra e Paina Cili D/ 22 7-19''$ 

(A) Criminal P C (1893) Ss 112 and 
107 — '?ubvtance nl the mfomatjon — 
Order nf Ihe Magwtra'e not iodicatiitc 
the mltire of the informatio n received 
IM JiUEQ" t^fMKST) “ 


which induced him to take action under 
section 107 of the Code is bad AIR 1933 
Cal 4<Jl Rcl on (Para 3) 

(B) Criminal P C (1898), Ss 430 112 

and 107 — revision of orders in proceed 
mgs under Ch 8 — Initial order draw 
ing up proceeding under S 107 and call 
me on other side to show cause — Spe 
cification required under law not men- 
tioned m order — Revision against order 
IS not premature and it can be enter- 
tained — Cri Ri-v No 351 of 1054 D/- 
18 111934 (Pat) Not followed AIR 
1929 Pat b7 Follovvcd (Para 5) 

(C) Criminal P C (1898) Ss 439 112 

and 107 — Revision of orders in proceed 
mgs under Ch 8 — Order asking party 
to show cause why he should not execute 
bond for keeping peace for one jear — 
Order not directing that the period ol 
one vear should commence from any 
particular date — Fact that the period 
of one year from date of paving the 
order had already elapsed by the lime 
revision is heard docs not mean thatthe 
order has to he set aside AIR 1949 AU 
21, Dissented from (Para 6) 

Cases Referred Chronological Taras 
(1954) Criminal Revn No 351 of 

10a4 D/- 18 11 1954 (Pat) Zahur- 
jddln V State 4 5 

(1953) AIR 1953 Cal 491 fV 40)- 
1953 Cri iJ 1165 Birdhaj Roy 
y Slate 3 

(1949) AIR 1949 All 21 (V 36)- 
50 Cn LJ 78 Baburam v Rex 6 
(1929) AIR 1929 Pat 07 (V 16)" 

30 Cn LJ 492 Amanat Ah v 
Emperor 5 

Surendra Prasad (No 11) and Zakir 
Hussain Mirza for Petitioners Naseem 
Ahmad for Opposite Party 
ORDER This application is directed 
against an order passed by the Sub divi 
rional Magistrate of Patna City on the 
22nd July 1966 drawing up a proceed 
ing under section 107 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure (hereinafter referred to 
os the Code) against the petitioners call- 
ing upon them to show cause by the 6th 
Augu-t l^G js to why they should not 
be ordered to execute bonds of rupees 
one thousand with two sureties of the 
li)e amount ea-h for keeping peace for 
a period of one year It appears that 
this order v as pa-'-ed on the basis of a 
police report of the Malsalami Police 
s ation that there was an apprehension 
of the breach of the peace du» to old 
ernuty for a piece of land v hich is a 
firaveyard. 

Z Learned Counsel for the p«tiUoners 
has submitted that the order of the 
Court below is \acue and the notices 
served upon the petitioners did not dis 
05 to what was the substance of 
the informations which they were to 
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answer. In this connection he has referr- 
ed to section 112 of the Code, which 
provides that when a Magistrate acting 
under Section 107 of the Code deems it 
necessary to require any person to 
«how cause, he shall make an order 
in writing, setting forth the substance of 
the information received, the amount of 
the bond to be executed, the term for 
which it is to be in force, etc I think 
the contention of the learned counsel is 
well founded 

3. Under Section 107 of the Code, 
■whenever a Magistrate is informed that 
any person is likely to commit a breach 
of the peace he may require such person 
to show cause why he should not _ be 
ordered to execute a bond, with or with- 
out sureties for keeping the peace for a 
•period not exceeding one year This has 
to be done in the manner provided in the 
subsequent sections and the manner is 
•provided in S 112 of the Code That 
section reauires a Magistrate to mak-e 
an order in writing setting forth_ the 
substance of the information received 
Here, in the instant case, it appears 
that the learned Magistrate has not given 
the substance of the information receiv- 
ed in the order He has simply passed 
ordeis in the folloiving terms- 
"Perused the police report of Malsa- 
lami P S and duly forwarded by D. I. 
Police, Patna City, for action under sec- 
tion 107 Cr. P C 

ViTiereas, I am satisfied from the police 
•report of Malsalami P. S that there is 
a serious apprehension of breach o- 
peace at the hands of members of 
'due to old enmity for piece of land which 
is gravevard which disturb the 

T>ublic peace and tranouillitv in a place 
•^vhich lies within the local limits of my 
jurisdiction 

Draw up proceeding under section 107 
"Cr P C against the members of O P 

It IS not stated in this order as to what 
was the substance of the report of the 
■police and in what manner the 
"lioners were likely to commit breach ot 
the peace It is also not stated as to 
■with regard to which graveyard there 
was apprehension of breach of the peace 
All the'^e things have been left vague 
The notices to show cause served on the 
petitioners were in these very terrns 
Therefore, it was not clear from the 
contents of the notices as well as to 
what allegations the petitioners w^ere to 
■answer. 

Such order which does not contain the 
-substance of the information received has 
"been held to be bad in a decision of the 
Calcutta High Court in the case of 
Birdhai Roy v State, AIR 1953 Cal 491. 
■which ba'= been referred to by the leam- 
•cd Counsel for the petitioners It has 


been held therein that the order of the 
Magistrate not mdicatmg the nature of 
the information received which induced 
him to take action under section 107 of 
the Code is bad No decision counter to 
it could be pointed out by the learned 
Counsel for the opposite party 


4. It has, however been submitt- 
ed by the learned Counsel for the 
opposite party that the revision ap- 
plication IS premature inasmuch as 
the petitioners have only been call- 
ed upon to show cause and that 
stage is to come when, after the perusal 
of the., show cause the Alagistrate would 
take a decision whether to proceed with 
the proceeding or not In this connec- 
tion, learned Counsel for the opposite 
party has relied upon a decision of this 
Court in Ciimmal Rev No 351 of 1954 
(Pat) Zahuruddin v State, decided on the 
18th November, 1954 In that case also 
a proceeding was started under Sec- 
tion 107 of the Code and the petitioners 
were called upon to show cause as to 
why they should not be ordered to exe- 
cute a bond It was observed that it would 
be premature for this Court to say whether 
the allegations did or did not warrant a 
proceeding under Section 107 of the Code, 
the learned Magistrate hawng complete 
jurisdiction to issue notices under that 
section 


' 5. In answer to this, learned Counsel 
for the petitioners has referred to m 
earlier decision of this Court in the 
case of Amanat Ali v Emperor AIR 
1929 Pat 67. In that case also against 
the very initial order drawing up a pro- 
ceeding under section 107 of the Code 
and calling upon the other side to show 
cause, a re^vision was filed and that was 
allowed on the ground that specifications 
as required under the law_ were not 
indicated in the order, that is to say, the 
petition in revision was entertained 
against the initial order calling upon the 
other side to show cause This decision 
is counter to the aforesaid decision m the 
case of Zahurruddm, Criminal Revn 
No 351 of 1954 D/- 18-11-1954 fPat). 

referred to by learned Counsel for tne 
opposite party, in which the rerision was 
chaiacterised as premature at that stage. 
The decision in the case of Amanat Ali 
AIR 1929 Pat 67 was not referred to in 
that decision, which has been relie 
uDon by the leaned Counsel for the op- 
posite party The decision in the case 
of Amanat Ah being an earlier decision 
and hawng not been overruled bv a 
Bench decision of 

followed Therefore, I hold that tne pre 
Snt revision application is not prema- 

Another contention 

Counsel for the petitioners has been that 
The Sboners were called upon to show 
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cause why the\ should not execute a 
bond tor keenma peace for a penod of 
one sear and this period must be taken 
to ha\e besun from the date of the 
order that is to sa> from the 22nd 
Jul\ 19C0 and since that penod has al 
reads clapped the order is fit to be set 
aside now In this connection he has 
relied upon a decision of the Allahabad 
High Court m the case of Baburam v 
Rex AIR 19-19 All 21 In that case the 
initial order requiring the parties con- 
cerned to furnish security for a penod 
of three months commenced from the 18th 
August 1947 when it was observed that 
that period having already expired if 
the learned Magistrate was to hear the 
case upon merits under section 117 of 
the Code he would not be m a position 
to pass a final order in confirmation of 
the pre\ioub order and he would have 
to drop the proceeding With sucli 
obsersations the proceeding was quash 
ed 

It would however appear that in that 
particular case the period of three 
months was directed to commence from 
a particular date That is not the case 
in the case under consideration. Fur- 
ther if such be the intention of law 
then in every case bv coming In revi 
uon and dealing the matter the person 
proceeded against would evade the 
execution of the bond Learned Coun- 
sel has not b^en able to cite any ded 
Sion of this Court on this point With 
respect I am not inclined to agree with 
the decision referred to above 

7 In MC r of what has been said 
above the application is allowed andth*' 
order of the learned Magistrate dated 
the 22rd July 1966 is set aside on the 
ground that it is vague I would how- 
ever h/o to make it clear that it is 
alwa>s open to the learned Magistrate to 
take app-opnate action in a legal way 
if any Eui-h occa-ion Dris'’s 

Petition alloved 


1970 CRI L J 5«8 (Yol 76 C N 140)= 
AIR 19T0 SUPREME COURT 491 
(\ 57 C 109) 

(From Madras lOGO Mad IW (CrO OS) 

J M SUELAT \ BHXRGAVA C A 
\ MDIAI INGAM K S IIECDE 
\ N GROVER JJ 

M/s Ra\ah Corporation (P) Ltd and 
another Appellants v Tlic Director of 
Enforcement New Delhi Respondent 
Adipcate General Tamil Nadu, interve 
per 

LM/AN/D3»'C9/GCM/M 


Criminal Appeals Nos 18 and 19 of 
1969 D/- 2 5 1969 and 23 7 1969 

(A) Foreign Exchange Regulilion Act 
(1947), Sections 23 (1) (b), 23 (1) (a) and 

23 D Vires — Provision of Section 23 

(1) (b) docs not violate Article 14 of the 
Constitution 

It cannot be said tint the provisions of 
Section 23 (1) (b) of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act violate Article 14 of 
the Constitution by providing for a 
jmnishment heavier and severer than the 
penalty provided for the same acts under 
Section 23 (1) (a) of the Act Tins is 
because the effect of Section 23 D of the 
Act IS that the choice in respect of the 
proceeding to be taken under Section 23 
(I) (a) or Section 23 (1) (b) lias not been 
left to the unguided and arbitnrv discre- 
tion of the Director of Enforcement but 
IS governed by principles indicated by 
that section Parliament bv Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation (Amendment) Act 39' 
of 1957 amended Section 23 (1) and at 
the same time also introduced Sec 23 D 
m the Act These (wo Sections 23 (1) and 
23 D (1) must be rcid togetlier so tliat 
the procedure laid down m Section 23-D 
(1) IS to be followed in nil cases m which 
proceedings arc intended to be taken 
under Section 23 (1) Tlic effect of this 
interpretation is that whenever there is 
any contravention of any section or nile 
mentioned in Section 23 (1), the Director 
of Enforcement must first proceed under 
the pnncipal clause of Section 23 D (1) 
and mitijtc proceedings for adjudic iti 
of penalty He cannot at that stige at 
hfv discretion choose to file a complaint 
in a Court for prosecution of the person 
concerned for the offence tinder See 23 
(1) (1>) Tlie Director of Enforcement can 
ooly CI/j a. gfiJ.u?." w. 

ance wnth the proviso to Section 23 D (I) 
which clearly lays down that fie com- 
plaint IS only to be filed in those cases 
where at anv stage of the inquiry the 
Director of Enforcement comes to tlic 
opinion (hat having regard to the cir- 
ramstanccs of tlic case, (he penalty which 
he IS empowered to Impose woiiicl not be 
adraiiatc Until this requirement is satis- 
fied he cannot make a complaint to the 
Court for prosecution of (he person con- 
cerned under Section 23 (1) fb) Tlie 
choice of the proceeding to be taken 
against the penon who is liable for ac- 
tion for contravention under Section 23 
(1) IS thus not left entirely to the discre- 
tiro of the Director of Enforcement but 
the criterion for making the choice is Lid 
oovvn in the proviso to Seclion 23-D (1) 
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Thus, \^henever, there is a contravention 
•by any person which is made punishable 
under eithei clause (a) or clause (b) of 
Section 23 (1), the Director of Enforce- 
ment must fust initiate proceedings under 
the principal clause of Section 23-D (1) 
nnd he is enipoweied to file a complamt 
m Court only when he finds that he is 
required to do so in accordance with the 
proviso. It IS by resorting to the proviso 
only that he can place that person m 
greater jeopardy of being hable to a more 
severe punishment under Section 23 (I) 
(b) of tlie Act AIR 1962 SC 1764, Rel 
on. (Paras 5, 6, 7 & 8i 

(B1 Foreign Exchange Regulation’ Act 
(1947), Sections 4 (1), 5 (1), 9, 23-D (1) 
nnd proviso, and 23 (3) — Contravention 
of Sections 4 (1), 5 (I) and 9 — Enquiry 
under Section 23-D (1) instituted by issue 
of show cause notice — Complaint made 
to the Comt witliout hasung any mateiial 
which could lead to the opinion that 
Director of Enforcement will not be in a 
position to impose adequate penalty — 
Complaint, held was filed without com- 
pUmg with the proviso and w'as invalid. 
1969 Mad LW (Cr) 9S, Reversed. 

(Para 12) 

(C) Defence of India Rules (1962), 
Rules 132-A (2) and 132-A (4) — Viola- 
tion of Rule 132-A (2) — Prosecution 
launched on 17-3-198S after Rule 132-A (2) 
Was omitted by Defence of India Amend- 
ment Rules 1965 — Prosecution is illegal. 
1969 Mad LW (Cr) 98, Reversed. 

The language contained in clause 2 of 
the Defence of India (Amendment) Rules, 
1965 whereby Rule 132-A (2) was omit- 
ted can only afford protection to action 
already taken ivhile Rule 132-A (2) was 
in force, but cannot justify initiation of a 
■new proceeding which will not be a thmg 
•done or omitted to be done under the 
rule but a nesv act of initiating a proceed- 
ing after Rule 132-A (2) had ceased to 
■exist On this interpretation, the com- 
plamt made for the offence under R 1S2-A 
(4) of the D I Rules after 1st April 1965, 
when Rule 132-A (2) w^as omitted, has to 
be held ini'ahd 1969 Mad LW (Cr) 98, 
Reversed, AIR 1951 SC 301, Rel on, AIR 
1951 All 703, Approved, 1947 AC 362, AIR 
1959 Madh Pra 93 &: AIR 1947 FC 38, 

(Paras 12 and 16) 
Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1962) AIR 1962 SC 1764 49)= 

(1963) 2 SCR 297, Shanti Prasad 

Jam V Director of Enforcement 8 
<1959) AIR 1959 Madh Pra 93 


(V 46) = 1959 Cri LJ 325, State of 
Madhya Pradesh v. Hiralal Sut- 
w'ala 15 

(1952) AIR 1952 SC 75 (V 39)= 

1952-3 SCR 284= 1952 Cri LJ 
510, State of W B. v. Anwar Ah 8 

(1951) AIR 1951 SC 301 (V 38)= 

1951 SCR 621= 52 Cri LJ 1103, 

S. Krishnan v State of Madras 13 

(1951) AIR 1951 All 703 (V 38)= 

52 Cri LJ 1094, Jugmendar Das v. 

State 13, 16 

(1947) AIR 1947 FC 38 (V 34) = 

1947 FCR 141= 48 Cri LJ 886, 

J K Gas Plant Manufacturing 
Co (Rampur) Ltd. v. King-Empe- 
ror 16 

(1947) 1947 AC 362= 1947-1 All ER 
205, Wicks V Director of Public 
Prosecutions 14, 16 

Mr A K Sen, Senior Advocate, (M/s. 
N C. Raghavachari, W. S, Sitaram and 
R Gopalaknslman, Advocates with him), 
for Appellants, Mr S. T Desai, Senior 
Advocate (M/s B D Shaima and S P. 
Nayar, Advocates, with him), for Respon- 
dent, hlr P R. Goloilakrishnan, Advo- 
cate-General of Tamil Nadu (Mr. A V. 
Rangam Advocate vvitli him), for Inter- 
vener 

ORDER OF THE COURT 


BHARGAVA, J. (On behalf of Shelat, 
Vaidialmgam, Hegde and Grover, JJ.): — 
(2-5-1969) — We have come to the finding 
that this was a fit case where the 
High Court of Madras should have 
allowed the applications under Section 
561-A of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and should have quashed the proceedings 
taken on the basis of the complaint dated 
17th Marcli, 1968 Consequently, the 
appeals are allowed The order of the 
High Court IS set aside and the proceed- 
mgs are quashed The detailed reasons 
will follow. 


[The Judgment of the Court (giving 
he detailed reasons for the above order) 
vas delivered by] 

BHARGAVA, J.: (2.3-7-1969)— These 
ippeals, by certificate, challenging a 
:ommon Order of the High Court 
)f Madras dismissing applications 
mder Section 561-A of tlie Code 
)f Criminal Procedure presented by the 
ippellants in the two appeals for quash- 
n<r proceedings being taken against tliem 
n°the Court of the Chief Presidency 
da"istrate, Madras, on tlie basis of a 
■ornplaint filed on 17th March, 1968 by 
he respondent the Director of Enforce- 
nent. New Delhi. The Rayala Corpora- 
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tion Private Ltd appellant in Cnminal 
Appeal No 18 of 1969, was accused No 1 
jn tlie complaint, while one M R Pratap 
Managing Director of accused No 1 ap- 
pellant in Criminal Appeal No 19/1969 
was accused No 2 The circumstances 
under uhich the complaint uas filed may 
be briefly staled 

2 Tlie premises of accused No 1 
were riided bv the Enforerment Direc 
tor-te on the 20th and 21st December 
1966 and certain records uerc seized 
from the control of the Man-iger Some 
enquiries were midc subsequently and 
tlicreifter on the 2.3 8 1967 a notice was 
issued by the rc-ipondcnt to the two accus 
ed to sliow cause why aJiudication pro- 
ceedings should not be instituted against 
them for \iolalion of See’S 4 and 9 of t\ie 
Fonign Exchmge Regulation Act VII of 
1917 [hcreimfter referred to as “the 
Act ) on the allegation that a tot »1 sum 
of 2 41713 70 Swedish Kromrs had been 
deposited in a Bank ncenunt in Sweden 
in the name of accused No 2 at the in- 
stance of accused No I which had ac 
fluircd the foreign exchange and had 
failed to surrender it to an authorised 
dealer as required under the provisions 
of the Act The> were called upon to 
show cause in waiting within 14 da>s of 
the rcreipt of tlie notice Thereafter, 
some correspondenco went on between 
the respondent and the two acaised and 
latir on llh November 1907 another 
notice was issued b> the respondent ad 
dressed to accused No 2 alone stating 
tliat accused No 2 had acquired a sum 
of Sw Krs SS913 09 during the period 
19ft3 to 1963 in Stockholm was hoi Img 
tint sum in a bank account nnd diJ not 
olTir Of cause it to be offered to the 
R<scr\e Bank of India on behalf of the 
Central Government so that he had con 
trivcned the provisions of Scctwn 4 (1) 
and Section 9 of the Act and affording 
to him an opportiimt> under Section ^ 
(3) of tlie Aet of showing vnthin 13 davs 
from the riccipt of the notice that be 
had permission or spcwal exemption 
from the Reserve Bank of India in his 
favour for acquiring this amount of for- 
eign exchange and for not winendcrjug 
the amotuit in accordance with law A 
similar show cause notice was issued to 
accused No 1 in respect of the same 
amount on 20lh Jaruar) 1908 mnation- 
ing the deposit m favour of accus^ 
No 2 anl fiilnre of accused No 1 #o 
surrender the amount aad gjvin" an 
sjppOTtawwty to netawed No 1 m p^iduce 
the permissfon or speaal ejemption from 
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the Reserve Bank of India On the 16lH 
March, 1968, another notice was issued 
addressed to both the accaiscd to show 
cause in writing within 14 days of the 
receipt of the notice why adjudication 
proceedings as contemplated in Sec. 
tioO 2.3-D of the Act should not bt- held 
against them m respect of a sum of Sw 
krs 135 80141 which were held m a 
ban! account m Stockholm in the name 
of accused No 2 and m respect of which 
both the accused had contravened the 
provisions of Sections 4 (3) 4 (I), S (1) 
(e) and 9 of the Act The notice men 
tinned that it was being issued in super- 
session of the first show cause notice 
dated 25th August 1967 and added that 
It lud since been decided to launch a 
prosecution in respect of Sw krs 
8891309 The latter amount was (he 
amount in respect of which the two 
notices of 4(h November 1967 and 20th 
Januaiy 196S were issued to the two ac- 
aised while this notice of 16th M treh 
1968 for adjudication proceedings related 
to the balance of the amount arrived at 
by deducting this sum from the original 
total sum or Sw krs 2 41713 70 The 
next day on 17th March 1968 a com 
plaint was filed against both the accused 
in the Court of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Madras for contravention of 
the provisions of Sections 4 (1), 3 (1) (e) 
and 0 of the Aet piimshahle under Sec- 
tion 23 (1) (b) of the Act In addition, the 
complaint also charged both llio aettised 
with Violation of Rule 132 A f2) of the 
Defence of India Rules (herein ifter re- 
ferred to as “lIiD D I Rs") which was 
punishable under Rule 132 A (4) of (he 
sa'd Rules Thereupon both the accused 
moicd High Court for quashing the pro- 
ceedings sought to be taken against them 
on the basis of this complaint Tliose 
applications having been dismissed the 
appellants have come up in tlusc appeals 
challenging the order of the High Court 
dismissing their applications and prajing 
for quasWng of the proceedings i>emg 
talcn on the basis of that complaint 
3 In these appeals Afr A k Sen, ap- 
pearing on behalf of the appellants Ins 
raised three points In respect of the 
proscaition for vaolation of Sections 4 (1), 
5 (1) (c) and 0 of the Act ptmisliable 
under Section 23 (1) (Ii) of the Act the 
pnncipal ground raised is that Sec 23 
(J) fl>) of the Art is ultra xires Article It 
of (V Constitution inasmuch as it pro- 
vides for a punishment hcavacr and save 
tCT than the punishment or jaenaltv pro- 
vKicd for the same acts under Section 23 
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(1) (a) of the Act. In the alternative, the 
second point taken is that, even if Sec- 
tion 23 (1) (b) is not void, the complaint 
in respect of the oSences punishable 
under that section has not been filed pro- 
perly in accordance with the proviso to 
Section 23-D (1) of the Act, so tliat pro- 
ceedings cannot be competently taken on 
the basis of that complaint. The tliird 
point raised relates to the charge of vio- 
lation of Rule 132-A (2) of the D I Rs. 
punishable under Rule 132-A (4) of those 
Rules, and is to the effect that Rule 132-A 
of the D I. Rs. was omitted by a notifi- 
cation of the Ministry of Home Affairs 
dated 30tli March, 1965 and, consequent- 
ly, a prosecution in respect of an ofitence 
punishable under that Rule could not be 
instituted on 17th March, 1968 when that 
Rule had ceased to exist On these three 
grounds, the order quashing the proceed- 
ings being taken on tlie complamt in res- 
pect of all the offences mentioned in it 
has been sought in these appeals. 

4. To appreciate the first point raised 
before us and to deal with it iiroperly, 
we may reproduce below tlie provisions 
of Secbon 23 and Section 23-D (1) of tlie 
Act — 

23 Penalty and procedure. — (1) If 
any person contravenes the provisions of 
Section 4, Section 5, Section 9, Section 10, 
sub-section (2) of Section 12, Section 18, 
Section 18-A or Section 18-B or of any 
nile, direction or order made thereunder, 
he shall — 

(a) be liable to such penalty not ex- 
ceeding three times the value of the fore- 
ign exchange in respect of which the con- 
travention has taken place, or five thou- 
sand rupees, whichever is more, as may 
be adjudged by the Director of Enforce- 
ment in the manner hereinafter provided, 
or 

(b) upon conviction by a Court be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with 
fine, or with both 

(lA) If any person contravenes any of 
the provisions of this Act or of any rule, 
direction or order made thereunder, for 
the contravention of winch no penaltv is 
expressly provided, he shall, upon con- 
w'ction by a Court, be punishable wuth im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend 
to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

(IB) Any Court trying a contravention 
under sub-section (1) or sub-section (lA) 
and the authority adjudging any contra- 
vention under clause (a) of sub-section (1) 
may, if it tliinks fit, and in addition to 
any sentence or penalty which it may im- 
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pose for such contravennon, direct that 
any currency, security, gold or silver, or 
goods or any other money or property, 
m respect of which the contravention has- 
taken place, shall be confiscated to the 
Central Government and further direct 
that the foreign exchange holdings, if any, 
of the person committing the contraven- 
tion or any part thereof shall be brought 
back into India or shall be retained out- 
side India in accordance with tire direc- 
tions made in this behalf. 

Explanation — For the purposes of the 
sub-section, property in respect of which 
contravention has taken place shall in- 
clude deposits in a bank, ivhere the said 
property is converted into such deposits 

(2) Notwitiistandmg anything contained 
in Section 32 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1898 (Act 5 of 1S9S), it .shall be 
lawful for any magistrate of the fiist class, 
specially empowered in this behalf by the 
State Government, and for any presidency 
magistrate to pass a sentence of fine ex- 
ceeding two tliousand rupees on any 
person convicted of an offence punishable 
under this section. 

(3) No Court shall take cognizance — 

(a) of any offence punishable under 
sub-section (1) except upon complaint in 
writing made by tlie Director of Enforce- 
ment, or 

(aa) of any offence punishable under 
sub-section (2) of Section 191, — 

(i) where the offence is alleged to have- 
been committed by an officer of Enforce- 
ment not lower m rank than an Assistant 
Director of Enforcement, except with the 
previous sanction of the Central Govern- 
ment, 

(u) where the offence is alleged to 
have been committed by an officer of 
Enforcement lower in rank than an As- 
sistant Director of Enforcement, except 
with the previous sanction of the Direc- 
tor of Enforcement, or, 

(b) of any offence punishable under 
sub-section (lA) of this section or Sec- 
tion 23-F, except upon complaint in writ- 
ing made by the Director of Enforce- 
ment or any officer authonsed in this 
behalf by the Central Government or the 
Rescn'e Bank by a general or special 
order. 

Provided that where any such offence is 
the contravention of any of the provisions 
of tins Act or any rule, direction or order 
made thereunder which prohibits the 
doing of an act without permission, no 
such complaint shall be made unless the 
person accused of the offence has been 
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Ra>ala Coipn \ Director of 
-i;nen an opportunity of sho\ mg that he 
ba(\ such p<'iiTHss\on 
{■4) Nothin? m the first proviso to See 
lion ISS of llie Code of Criminal Proce 
durt, 159S l\ct 5 of IS'JSi shall aoply 
to •'ti> offence punishable under this sec 
lion 


23D Pov cr to adjudieite — (1) For 
tlic piirp'isc of acljud^iiij, under clause (a; 
of sub icction (,1) of Section 21 whether 
nnv person his committed a contravention, 
the Director of Enforcement shill hold 
an inquiry in tlic prescribed manner ifltr 
tint person a reasonable oppor 
tiiiiity of hciiig heard and if on such 
luquin lie n satisfi d that tlie person has 
comnuttfd tile contravention he may im- 
pose such pciiiltv as he thinls ht in ac 
cord mcc with the provisions of the said 
Ss Ctl > V 11 

I rovitled tint if, at any stage of the jn 
rmirv tli' Director of Fnforcement is of 
iipini in that liavin, regard to the circum 
stances of the case the penalty which he 
1 empowered to impose would not be 
td qn itc lie shall instead of imposing 
,.iiv pi laltv himself rnakc a complaint in 
writiiip, to the Court” 

\ pliin reading of Section 23 (1) of the 
Act sliows that under this sub section 
provision is rmdc for action being taken 
ngamst anv p-rson who contravenes the 
provisiois of Sections 4 5 9 10 J2 (2) 
IS 18 \ or ISB or of ^ny rule, direction 
or Order jn-’cle thereunder ml clauses fa) 
and (1 j) mOicilc the two different pro 
ccicliiigs that can be taken for such con- 
Ir vcntion Under clause (a) the person 
ii Inble to *1 pemitv only vnd tint penal 
tv c nnot fvcccd three times the value 
of th>’ foreign ctchingc in respect of 
V Inch the contravention Ins taken place 
or Rs 5 000 whichever is more Tins 
p naltv c''n be imposed b\ an adjudica- 
lifin m'’Jc by the Director of Enforce 
•merit in tl manner provided in Sec 230 
of the \ct The altemativc punishment 
that i> provided m clause (b) is to be im 
yiosed iiyioi convaction hv a Court when 
tlie Co rt can sentence the person to im 
rnsoiiment for a term winch may evtend 
to tv o ve^rs or with fine or with both 
rieaflv 5ie punishment provided iinrler 
Section 23 fl' (1i) IS severer and heavier 
loan tl «* pcnaltv to whi h tne person js 
ni de Inble if proceedings arc taken 
tinier 23 fl' fa) insf''a'! of proseoi 
ting him n a Court imder S'’ction 23 (1) 
Tlie amrrent of Nfr Sen is tint this 
setijcn hvs dowm no principles at lill for 
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determining when the person concerned 
should be proceeded against under Sec- 
tion 23 (1) (a) and when under Section 23 
(I; (b), and it would appear that it is left 
to the arbitrary discretion of the Direc 
tor of Enforcement to decide winch pro- 
ceedings should be taken The habihty 
of a person for more or less severe 
punishment for the same act at the sole 
discretion and arbitrary choice of tlie 
Director of Enforcement it is urged, de 
mes equality before law guaranteed under 
Article 11 of the Constitution 

5 TIic submission made would have 
carried great force with us but for our 
view that the effect of Section 23D of 
the Act IS that the choice in respect of 
the proceeding to be taken under Sec 
tion 23 (1) (a) or Section 23 11) 0>) has 
not been left to the ungnidcJ and arbi 
trary discretion of the Director of En- 
torcement but is governed by principles 
indicated by that section In this connec- 
tion It IS pf'rtincnt to note that Sec- 
tion 23 (li of the Act as originally enact 
od in 1017 did not provide for altenia 
live punishment for tho same contriyen 
tion and contained only one single provi 
Sion under which any person contrnen 
mg anv of the provisions of the Act or of 
any rule direction or order made there- 
under was punishable with imprisonirciik 
for 1 term winch could extend to two 
years or with fine or with both, with the 
additional clause that any Court trying any 
such contravention might, if it tlioiight 
fit and m addition to anv sentence winch 
it mi,,ht impose for such contravention 
direct that anv currency sccairity gold 
or silver or goods or other property m 
respect of which the conlnwnlinn has 
taken pi ICC shall he c-oafiscafed No 
question of Oic apphcabilitv of Article 11 
of the Constitution could thereforo arise 
whife the provision stood as originally 
enacted 

6 Parhament by Foreign Evchinge 
Regulation fAmcndmrnt) Act \X\I\ of 
J957, amended Section 23 (1) and at the 
same time also introdiicccl Section 23-D 
in the Act It was by this amendment 
Hiat tv o alternative proceedings for the 
same corilrivention ere provided jn 
St^ion 23 (J) In thus introducing two 
iJiUcrtTjt proceedings Parliament put in 
the forefront proceedings for penalty to 
I>e taken by the Director of Enforcement 
•’> toking up adjudication v lujc the 
pimislimcnt to be a v arded bv the Court 
upon conviction was mentioned as the 
second tvpc of proceeding that could be 
resorted to Section 23D (J) is also divi 
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sible into two parts. The first part lays 
down what the Director of Enforcement 
has to do in order to adjudge penalty 
under Section 23 (1) (a), and the second 
part, contained in the proviso, gives the 
power to the Director of Enforcement to 
file a complaint instead of imposmg a 
penalty himself. In our opinion, tliese 
two Sections 23 (1) and 23D (1) must be 
read together, so that tlie procedure laid 
dowm in Sec. 23D (1) is to be followed 
in all cases m which proceedings are in- 
tended to be taken under Sec. 23 (1). 
The effect of tins interpretation is that, 
whenever there is any contravention of 
any section or rule mentioned m Sec- 
tion 23 (1), the Director of Enforcement 
must first proceed under the prmcipal 
clause of Section 23D (1) and initiate pro- 
ceedings for adjudication of penalty. He 
cannot at that stage, at his discretion, 
choose to file a complaint in a Court for 
prosecution of the person concerned for 
the offence under Section 23 (1) (b). The 
Director of Enforcement can only fde a 
complaint by acting in accordance witli 
the proviso to Section 23D (1), which 
clearly lays down tliat tlie complaint 
IS only to be filed in those cases where, 
at any stage of the inquiry, the Director 
of Enforcement comes to tlie opinion 
that, having regard to the circumstances 
of the case, the penalty which he is em- 
powered to impose would not be ade- 
quate Until this requirement is satis- 
fied, he cannot make a complaint to the 
Court for prosecution of the person con- 
cerned under Sechon 23 (1) (b). The 
choice of the proceeding to be taken 
against the person, who is liable for ac- 
tion for contravention under Section 23 
(l)j is, thus, not left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Director of Enforcement, 
but the criterion for making the choice 
IS laid down in the proviso to Section 23D 
(1) It cannot possibly be contended, and 
no attempt was made by Mr. Sen to con- 
tend, that, if we accept this interpreta- 
tion that the right of the Director of En- 
forcement to make a complaint to the 
Court for the offence under Section 23 (1) 
(b) can be exercised only in those cases 
where, in accordance with tlie proviso, he 
cc^es to the opinion that the penalty 
which he is empowered to impose would 
not be adequate, the validity of Sec- 
tion 23 (1) (b) of the Act can still be chal- 
lenged. 

, 7. In this connection, it was urged be- 
ore us that tlie language of the principal 
clause of Section 23D (1) taken together 
'wtli the language of the prowso does not 
1970 Cri.L.J. 33 . 
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justify an interpretation that a complaint 
for an offence undei Section 23 (1) (b) 
cannot be made by the Director of En- 
forcement except m accordance with the 
proviso, particularly because the principal 
clause of Section 23D (1) merely lays 
down the procedure that has to be adopt- 
ed by the Director of Enforcement when 
proceeding under Section 23 (1) (a), and 
contains no words mdicating that such a 
proceedmg must invariably be resorted 
to by him whenever he gets mformation 
of a contravention mentioned in Sec- 
tion 23 (1) The language does not con- 
tain any words creatmg a bar to his pro- 
ceeding to file a complamt straightway 
instead of taking proceedings for adjudi- 
cation under Section 23D (1) It is true 
that neitlier in Section 23 (1) itself nor 
in Section 23D (1) has the Legislature 
used specific words excludmg the filing of 
a complaint before proceedings for adju- 
dication are taken under Section 23D (1). 
If any such words had been used, no such 
controversy could have been raised as has 
been put forward before us in these ap- 
peals. We have, however, to gather the 
intention of the Legislature from tlie 
enactment as a whole. In this connec- 
tion, significance attaches to the fact that 
Section 23D (1) was introduced sunulta- 
neously with the provision made for alter- 
native proceedings under Section 23 (1) 
in Its clauses (a) and (b). It appears to be 
obvious that die Legislature adopted this 
course so as to ensure that all proceed- 
ings under Sechon 23 (1) are taken in the 
manner laid down in Section 23D (1) 
Parliament must be credited with the 
knowledge that, if provision is made for 
two alternative punishments for the same 
act one differing from the other without 
any limitations, such a provision would 
be void under Article 14 of the Consti- 
tution, and that is the reason why Par- 
liament simultaneously introduced the 
procedure to be adopted under Sec- 
tion 23D (1) in the course of which the 
Director of Enforcement is to decide 
whether a complaint is to be made in 
Court and under what circumstances he 
can do so. We have also to keep in view 
the general principle of interpretation 
that, if a particular interpretation will 
enure to the validity of a law, that in- 
terpretation must be preferred In these 
circumstances, we have no hesitation in 
holding that, whenever there is a contra- 
vention by any person which is made 
punishable under either clause (a) or 
clause (b) of Section 23 (1), the Director 
of Enforcement must first initiate proceed- 
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mgs under the principal clause of Sec- 
tion 23D (1) and he is empowered to file 
a complaint in Court only when he finds 
that lit IS required to do so in accord 
ance with the proviso It is by resorlmi; 
to the proviso only that he can place that 
person m greater jeopardy of being liable 
to a more severe punishment under Sec 
tion 23 (1) (b) of the Act 
8 The view we have taken is in line 
with the decision of this Court m Slianti 
Prasad Jam v The Director of Enforce 
ment (1963) 2 SCR 297= (AIR 1962 SC 
1764) where this Court considered the 
validity of Section 23 (1) (a) and 
Section 23D which were challenged on 
the ground of two alternative procedures 
being applicable for awarding punish 
ment for the same act The Court notic 
ed the position in the following words — 
“It will be seen that when there is a 
contravention of Section 4 (1) action with 
respect to it is to be taken m the first 
instance by the Director of Enforcement 
He may cither adjudge the matter him 
self in accordance with Section 23 (1) (a) 
or he may send it on to a Court if he 
considers that a more severe penalty than 
he can impose is called for Now the 
contention of the appellant is that when 
the case is transferred to a Court it will 
be tned in accordance with the procedure 

S nbed by the Criminal Procedure 
but that when the Director himself 
tncs It he will follow the procedure 
prescribed therefor under the Rules fram 
ed under the Act and that when the Jaw 
provides for the same offence being ined 
under two procedures which arc snbslan 
tially different and it is left to the dis 
cretion of an cscailivc officer whether 
the tnal should take place under the one 
or the other of them there is clear discn 
mination and Article 14 is contravened 
Therefore Section 23 (1) (a) must it is 
argued be stnick down as unconslilti 
tioml and the imposition of fine on the 
appellant under that section set aside as 
illegal “ 


The Court then distinguished the provi 
sions of the Act with the law considered 
in the case of State of ^Vcst Bengal v 
Anwar Ali {19o2’l 3 SCR 2S4= (AIR 1932 
SC 73) and held — 


Section 23D confers authority on Ihc 
very officer who has power to try am 
dispose of a case to send it on for tna 
to a Court and tint too onlv when In 
considers that a more severe Pumshmen' 
than what he is authorised to impov 
lliould be awarded.” v 


On this view about the effect of Ste 
tion 23D, the Court gave the decision that 
the power conferred on tlic Director of 
Enforcement under Section 23D to trans 
fer cases to a Court is not ungnided anJ 
arbitrary, and docs not offend Article 11 
of the Constitution and Section 23 (1) 
(a) cannot be assailed as imconstitiiliomL 
In that case the argument was that Sec 
lion 23 (1) (a) should be struck down 
because the procedure prescribed by it 
permiHtd proceedings to dc taken by the 
Director of Enforcement Jnmsclf winch 
proccdviTC did not confer the same rights 
on the defence as llio procedure presenb 
c<i for trial if the Director of Enforce 
ment filed a complaint for the offence 
under Section 23 (1) (b) In the case 
before us it is Section 23 fl) (b) which 
IS challenged and on a slightly different 
ground ihit it provides for a liigher 
punishment than that provided by ‘*ec 
tion 23 (1 (a) The answer to both the 
questions IS found m the view tiken by 
us m Oic present case as well as by thu 
Court in the case of Shanti Prasad Jain 
(1963) 2 SCR 297= (AIR 1%2 SC 176-t] 
(supra) that the Director of Enforcement 
Ihough lie has power to try the case umki 
Section 23 (1) (a) can only send tlio case 
to the Court if he considers that a more 
severe punishment than what Jio is an 
Ihonscd to impose should be awarded 
TJic Court in that cise also thus accept 
ed the principle that Section 23D limifi 
entirely the procedure the Director oi 
Enforcement has to observe when decid 
mg whether the punislimcnt should In 
under Section 23 (1) (a) or under Sec 
tion 23 (1) (1>) 

9 However we consider that in thn 
case diere is considerahlc force in the 
second point urged hy Mr Sen on ficJia) 
of the appellants that the respoiulcnf ir 
filiiit. the complaint on 17th March 1968 
did not act in accordance will (ho re 
qniromenls of the proviso to Section 23P 
(1) \Vc have licld above that tlic provisr 
to Section 23D (1) lavs down the only 
manner m winch the Director of Enforce 
ment can make a complaint and this pro 
vision has been laid down as a safcguartl 
to ensure that a person, who js ficin? 
pro«?eded against for a conlraventiori 
under Section 23 (1) is not put in dangei 
of liighcr and severer punishment at thf 
dioice tnd sweet will of the Director of 
EnforTCment MTien such a safeguard is 
provided by legislature it is necessary 
that Uio autfiorily which takes the step 
of instituting against tliat person proceed 
me,s in which severer punislimcnt can be 
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awarded, complies strictly with all the 
‘conditions laid down by law to be satis- 
jfied by him before instituting that pro- 
ceeding. In the present case, therefore, 
ue hai’e to see wliether the requirements 
of the proviso to Section 23D (1) were 
satisfied at the stage when the respondent 
filed the impugned complaint on 17th 
March, 1968 

I 10. The proviso to Section 23D (1) lays 
down that tlie complaint may be made at 
any stage of the enquiry but only if, hav- 
ing regard to the circumstances of the 
case, the Director of Enforcement finds 
that the penalty which he is empowered 
to impose would not be adequate. It was 
urged by Mr. Sen that, m this case, the 
complamt was not filed as a result of tile 
enquiry under the principal clause of 
Section 23D (1) at all and, in any case, 
there was no material before the respon- 
dent on which he could have formed the 
opmion that the penalt>' which he was 
empowered to impose would not be ade- 
quate in respect of the sum of Sw. Krs 
88,913 09 which, it was alleged, had been 
acquired by the two accused durmg the 
period 1963 to 1963 and kept in deposit 
against law Arguments at some length 
were advanced before us on the question 
as to what should be the stage of the 
enquiry at which the Director of Enforce- 
ment should form his opmion and will be 
entitled to file the complaint m Court. It 
appears to us that it is not necessary in 
this case to go into that question. It is 
true that the enquiry in tins case under 
Section 23D (1) had been instituted by 
the issue of the show cause notice dated 
2-5th August, 1967, that being the notice 
mentioned in Rule 3 (1) of the Adjudica- 
tion Proceedings and Appeal Rules, 1957. 
On tlie record, howei'er, it does not ap- 
pear that, even after the issue of that 
notice, any such material came before 
the respondent which could be relevant 
for forming an opinion that the penalty 
which he was empowered to impose for 
the contravention in respect of the sum 
of Sw Krs. 88,913 09 would not be ade- 
quate. The respondent, in the case of ac- 
cused No. 2, appears to have formed a 
Prima facie opinion that a complaint 
siioiild be made against him in Court 
when h(^ issued the notice on 4th Novem- 
oer, 1907 under the proviso to Section 23 
(3) of the Act, and a similar opinion in 
respect of accused No. 1 when he issued 
the notice on 20th Janiiar)’. 1968 under 
the same proviso. There is, however, no 
!?f°*ma(ion on the record to indicate 
lat, by the time these notices were issu- 


ed, any material had appeared before 
the respondent in the course of tlie en- 
quiry initiated by him through the notice 
dated 25th August, 1967, winch could 
lead to the opinion being formed by the 
respondent that he will not be in a posi- 
tion to impose adequate penalty by con- 
tinuing the adjudication proceedings. Even 
subsequently, when one of the accused 
replied to tiie notice, there does not ap- 
pear to have been brought before the res- 
pondent any such relevant material. 

11. Mr, S. T, Desai on behalf of the 
respondent drew our attention to para. 
3 (E) of the petition presented by accused 
No 1 for certificate under Article 132 (1) 
and Article 134 (1) (c) of the Constitu- 
tion in tins case which contams the follow- 
ing pleadmg : — 

‘In this case, havmg issued show cause 
notice dated ^5th August, 1967 in res- 
pect of the subj’ect matter of the pending 
prosecution and having taken various acts, 
taking statements, takmg recorded state- 
ments, investigations, tlie respondent did 
not hold an enquiry for tlie purpose of 
his forming an opinion that the accused 
is guilty of violations and that the penalty 
is not adequate and as such, the prosecu- 
tion filed in C C. 8756 of 68 is liable to 
be quashed on tins ground.” 

Relying on this pleading, Mr. Desai 
urged that it amounts to an admission by 
accused No 1 that, during enquiry, va- 
rious statements were taken and record- 
ed and mvestigations made, so that we 
should not hold that there was no mate- 
rial on the basis of which the respondent 
could have formed the opinion that it 
was a fit case for making a complaint. 
The pleadmg does not show that any 
statements were taken or recorded 
during the course of the enquiry held 
under S. 23D (1) of the Act in the manner 
laid dovm by the Adjudication Proceed- 
ings and Appeal Rules 1957. Under these 
Rules, after a notice is issued, the Direc- 
tor of Enforcement is required to consi- 
der the cause shown by such person in 
response to the notice and, if he is of the 
opmion that adjudication proceedings 
should be held, he has to fiv a date for 
the appearance of that person either per- 
sonally or through his lawyer or other 
authorised representative Subsequently, 
he has to explain to the person 
proceeded against or his lawyer or 
authorised representative the offence 
alleged to have been committed by 
such person indicating the prm'isions 
of the Act or of the Rules, directions or 
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orders imde thereunder in respect of 
winch contrn\enlion is alleged to have 
taken plaec and then he has to give an 
opportunity to such person to produce 
such documents or evidence as he may 
consider relevant to the inquiry It is on 
the conclusion of such an inquiry that 
the Director can impose a penalty under 
Sietion 25 (1; (a) In tlic present case 
tlicrc IS no material at all to show that 
any proceedings were taken m the man 
ner indicated o> the Rules referred to 
above There does not appear to have 
been any cause shown b> either of the 
two accused or consideration of such 
cause by the respondent to decide whe 
iher aditidiealion proceedings should be 
held. It IS tnic that there is some mate 
nal to indicate that after the issue of 
notice dated 25th August 1967 some m 
vcstigalions were carried on by the res 
pendent but those investigations would 
not bo part of the inquiry which had to 
be held in accordance with Adjudication 
Proccedmc-s and Appeal Rules 1937 It 
appears that, at one stage before the 
complaint was filed a writ petition was 
moved under Article 220 of the Const! 
tution in the High Court of Madras pray 
ing for the quashing of the notice dated 
2>th August 1907 The order made by 
the High Court on one of the interim ap- 
plications m connection v ith that notice 
shows that while tint writ petition was 
pending some investigations were permit 
ted bv the Court but further penal pro 
ccedmgs in pursuance of that notice were 
restrained Tins clearly indicates that 
whatever statements were recorded by 
the respondent as mentioned m the pcti 
tion of accused No 1 referred to above 
must have been in the course of investi 
gatwia anil oat m. Umi couxvi at thii mrtrwc'j 
under Section 2.5D (1) of the Act Tlic 
record before us therefore, docs not show 
that any material at all wav available to 
tlio respondent m the course of the cn- 
qijirv under Section 23D (1) on the basis 
of which he could have fnnned an opinion 
that it was a fit ease for making a com 

f ilaitit on the ground (hit he would not 
)e ahl( to impose adequate penaltv The 
complaint has therefore to be lield to 
have bcin filed willmut satisfung the 
requirements and conditions of the pnw'f- 
so to Section 25D (D of the Act and is 
in violation of the safeguard provided by 
the I-cgivhturc for such contingencies 
The complaint insofar as it rrhfed to the 
cortravtrvtion by the accused of pmvi 
sio IS of Sections 1 (!' 3 (1) (ct and 9 of 
Uie Act puniskahle under Section 23 (1) 
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(b) JS rancemed, is invalid and proceed 
inijs bcin^j taken in pursuance of it must 
be rjUTshtd 

12 There remains for consideration 
the question whether proceedings could 
be validly continued on the complaint in 
respect of the charge under Rule 132 A 
(4) of the D I Rs agunst the two ac- 
cused The two relevant clauses of Rule 
132 A are as follows 

152A (2) No person other than an an 
tlionsed dealer shall buy or otherwise ac 
quire or borrow from or sell or otherwise 
transfer or lend to or exchange with any 
person not being an authorised dealer, 
my foreign exchange 

a • • • 

(4) If any person contravenes any of 
the provisions of thvs rule ho shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term 
winch may extend to two years, or with 
fine or with both and any Court trying 
such contravention may direct that the 
foreign exchange in respect of which the 
Court is satisfied that this rule has been 
contravened shall be forfeited to the Cen 
tral Government” 

Til© charge in the comnhmt against the 
two accused was tint tlicv had aajuired 
foreign exchange to the extent of Sw 
KrS 88 913 09 in violation of the prohibi 
lion contained in Rule 132A (2) during 
the x'^nod when this Rule was in force 
so that they became liable to punishment 
under Rule 132A (f) Rule 332 A as a 
whole ceased to be in existence as a re- 
sult of the notification issued by the 
Mimstry of Home Affiairs on 30th Martli 
1903 by which the Defence of India 
(Amendment) Rules 1903 were promiil 
gated Clause 2 of these Amendment 
Rules reads as under — 

"In the Defence of India Rules 1902 
Rule I32A (relating to prohibition of 
dealings in foreign exchange) shall be 
omittcil except as respects things done or 
omitted to be done under that rule” 
n»c argument of Mr Sen was that even 
if there was a contravention of Rule 132A 
(2) by tlic accused when that Rule was fn 
force the act of contravention cannot be 
beld to be a "thing done or omtfcd to 
I>e done under tint nile” so that after 
that rule has been omitted no prosecution 
in respect of that contravention cm be 
institutnl He conceded the possfinlity 
that if a prosecution bad already been 
started while Rule n2A was jn force 
that pmseailion might have been com 
pelently continued Once the Rule was 
omitted altogether no new proceeding bv 
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way of prosecution could be initiated 
even tiiough it miglit be in respect of an 
offence committed earlier during the pe- 
nod that the rule was in force. We are 
inclined to agree witli the submission of 
Mr Sen that the language contained in 
clause 2 of the Defence of India (Amend- 
ment) Rules, 1965 can only afford protec- 
tion to action already taken while the rule 
was in force, but cannot (usbfv initiation 
of a new proceedmg which will not be a 
thing done or omitted to be done under 
the rule but a new act of initiating a pro- 
ceeding after the rule had ceased to exist 
On this interpretation, the complaint made 
for the offence under Rule 132A (4) of 
the D. I. Rs., after 1st April, 1965 when 
the rule was omitted, has to be held in- 
valid. 

13. This view of ours is in line with 
the general principle enunciated by tin's 
Court in the case of S. Krishnan v. State 
of Madras, 1951 SCR 621=(AIR 1951 SC 
301) relating to temporary enactments, 
in the following words- — 

‘‘The general rule in regard to a tem- 
porary statute is that, in the absence of 
special prowsion to the contrary, proceed- 
ings which are being taken against a per- 
son under it will ipso facto terminate as 
soon as the statute expires.” 

Mention may also be made to a decision 
of a learned Single Judge of the Allaha- 
bad High Court in Seth Jugmendar Das 
V. State, AIR 1951 Ail 703 where a simi- 
lar view was taken when considering the 
effect of the repeal of the Defence of 
India Act, 1939, and the Ordinance No 
XII of 1946 which had amended Sec- 
tion 1 (4) of that Act 

14. On the other hand, Mr. Desai on 
behalf of the respondent relied on a deci- 
sion of the Privy Council m Wicks v. 
Director of Public Prosecutions, 1947 AC 
362 In that case, the appellant, whose 
case came up before the Pnvy Council, 
was convicted for contravention of Regu- 
lation 2A of the Defence (General) Regu- 
lations framed under the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939 as apphed to 
British subjects abroad by section 3 (1) 
(b) of the said Act. It was held that, at 
the date when the acts, which were the 
subject-matter of the charge, were com- 
mitted, tlie regulation in question was in 
force, so that, if the appellant had been 
prosecuted immediately afterwards, the 
validity of his conviction could not be 
open to any challenge at all. But the Act 
of 1939 Vi'as a temporary Act, and after 


various e.xtensions it e.xpired on February 
24, 1946 The trial of the accused took 
place only in May 1946, and he was con- 
victed tod sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude on May 28 In these circumstan- 
ces, the question raised in the appeal was- 
‘Is a man entitled to be acquitted when 
he is proied to hai'e broken a Defence 
Regulation at a time when tliat regula- 
tion was in operation, because his trial 
and conviction take place after the re- 
gulation has expued?” The Privy Council 
took notice of sub-sechon (3) of Section 
11 of the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1939 winch laid down that “the ex- 
piry of this Act shall not affect the opera- 
tion thereof as respects things previously 
done or omitted to be done”. It was 
argued before the Privy Council that tlie 
phrase “things previously done” does not 
cover offences previously committed 
This argument was Te]ected by Viscount 
Simon on behalf of the Prh’y Council and 
it vv'as held that the appellant in that case 
could be convicted in respect of the 
offence which he had committed when the 
regulation was m force. That case, how- 
ev^er, is distinguishable from the case be- 
fore us inasmuch as, in that case, the 
saving provision laid dovvm that the ope- 
ration of that Act itself was not to be 
affected by the expiry' as respects things 
previously done or omitted to be done 
The Act could, therefore, be held to be 
in operation in respect of acts already 
committed, so that the conviction could 
be validly made ev^en after the expiry of 
the Act in respect of an offence commit- 
ted before the expiry In the case before 
us the operation of Rule 132A of die 
D. I- Rs has not been continued after 
its omission. The language used in the 
notification only affords protection to 
things already done under the rule, so 
that it cannot permit further application 
of that rule by instituting a new prosecu- 
tion in respect of something already 
done The offence alleged against the ac- 
cused in the present case is in respect 
of acts done by them wliich cannot be 
held to be acts under that rule The 
difference in the language thus makes it 
clear that the principle enunciated by the 
Pnvy Council in the case cited above can- 
not apply to the notification with vv'hich 
we are concerned 

15. Reference was next to a decision 
of the Madhya Pradesh High_ Court in 
State of Madhva Pradesh vc Hiralal Sut- 
wala. AIR 1959 Madh Pra 93, but, there 
again, the accused was sought to be pro- 
secuted for an offence punishable under 
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an Act on the repeal of which Section 6 
of the General Clauses Act had been 
made applicable In the case before us. 
Section 6 of the General Clauses Act <nn 
not obviously apply on the omission of 
Rule 132A of the D I Rs for the two 
obvious reasons thvt Section 6 only ap 
plies to repeals and not to omissions and 
applies when the repeal is of a Central 
Act or Regulation and not of a Rule ff 
Section 6 of the General Clauses Act had 
been applied no doubt this complaint 
against the two accused for the oHence 
punishable under R 132A of the D I Rs 
could have been instituted even after the 
repeal of thafr rule 

10 The last case relied upon is J K 
Gas Plant Manufacturing Co fRampur) 
Ltd V Xing Emperor 19f7 FCR 1-11= 
(AIR 1947 FC In that case the 

Federal Court had to deal with the effect 
of sub section (4) of Section 1 of the 
Defence of India Act 1939 and the Ordi 
nance No XII of 1916 which were also 
considered by the Allahabad High Court 
in the ense of Seth Jugmendet Das (supra) 
After quoting the amended sub section ( 4 ) 
of Section 1 of the Defence of India Act 
the Court held — 

“The express insertion of these saving 
clauses was no doubt due to a belated 
realisation that the provisions of Section 6 
of the General Clauses Act (\ of 18W) 
apply only to repealed statutes and not 
to expiring sfitiitcs and tint the general 
rule in regard to the expiration of the 
temporary statute is that “unless it con 
tains some special provision to the cont 
rjry, after a temporarv Act has expired 
no jiroccedings can be taVen upon it and 
it ceases to has c any further effect Tliere 
fore offences committed against tempo- 
rary Acts must be proscaifcd and punish 
ed before the Act expires and as soon as 
the Act expires any proccethngs which arc 
being taken against a person will ipso 
facto terminate" 

The Court cited with approval the dcti 
sion in the case of 1917 AC 362 (supra) 
and held that m view of Section 1 (1) of 
the Defence of India Act 1939 as amend 
ed bj Ordinance Jso Xll of lOlO the 
prosecution for a cotivielioii for an ollenee 
commitled when the D<f<nce of liidii 
Act was in force was valid even after the 
D( fence of India Act had ceased to be in 
force Tliat case is however disfiugiiisli 
uhle from the case before us in Iv o res 
pests In lint case the prosecution had 
been starteil before the Defence of India 
\ct ceased to be in force and sceondlv 
the language introduced m the amciKicd 
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sub sec (4) of Section 1 of the Act had 
the effect of miking applicible the prin 
ciples laid down m Section 6 of the Gene 
ral Clauses Act so that a legil proceed 
mg could be instituted even after the re 
peal of the Act m respect of an offence 
committed during the tunc when the Act 
was in force As wc have indicated ear 
lier the notification of the Mimstrv of 
Home Affairs omitting Rule 132 A of the 
D I Rs did not make any such loxovi 
sion similar to that contained in Section 6 
of the General Clauses Act Consequent 
ly, it IS clear that after the omission of 
Rule 132A of the D I Rs, no prosecu 
tion could be instituted even in respect of 
an act which was an offence when that 
Rule was in force 

17 In this connection Mr Dcsal 
pointed out to ux that simultaneously with 
the omission of R 132 A of the D I Rs 
Section 4 (1) of the Act was amended so 
as to bring the prohibition contained in 
Rule 132A (2) imiler Section 4 (1) of the 
Act He urged (hat from this simnlta 
neous action tiken it should be presumed 
that there was no intention of tlie I cgis 
I iliire that acts which were offences 
punishable under R 132A of the D I Rs 
should go nnpiiujslicd after llie omission 
of that nilc It however, appears that 
when Section 4 (1) of the Act was amend 
c<l the Legislature did not make any pro 
vision that an offence previously commit 
led tinder Rule J32A of the D I Rs, 
would continue to remain punishable as 
an offence of contravention of Section 4 
(1) of the Act nor was anv provision 
made permitting operation of Rule 132\ 
itself so as lo permit instiftifion of prose - 
ciitions in respect of such offences Tlic 
consequence is that the present complaint 
IS incompetent even in respcf.t of tlwi 
offence tinder Rule 132A (■»} Tliis w the 
reason why uc Iiold that this was an ap 
propmte case where the Huh (^urt 
should have allowed the applications 
under Section 501 A of the Oidc of Cn 
miml Procedure and should Inve quish 
c<l the proceedings on this compluut 

18 Consequently as aircadv directed 
by our short Ordc r dated 2n(l \fi\ I%0 
the appeils arc allowed the order of the 
Hiji Court rejecting the applicitmiis 
under Sretmn 561 \ of the Code of Cn 
minnl Procedure is set aside and the pro 
cscdiiigs for the prosecution of the appel 
lints arc quashed 

ipZ-rab flftoi 
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1970 CRI. L. J. ,599 (Yol. 76, C. N. 151)= 
AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 520 
(V 57 C 113) 

(From Kerala. ILR (1967) 2 Kerala 676) 

S. M. SIKRI, G. K. MITTER AND 
P JAGANMOHAN REDDY, JJ. 

K Ranganatha Reddiar, Appellant v. 
Tlie State of Kerala, Respondent. 

Criminal Airpeal No. 141 of 1967, D/~ 
14-8-1969. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954), Sections 14, 19 (2) — Prevention 
of Food Adulteration Rules (1955), R. 12A 
proviso — Object underlying Act achiev- 
ed by giving reasonable interpretation — 
Court must do so — Warranty as requir- 
ed by proviso to Rule 12A — Use of 
popular language therein — Object of Act 
is not defeated — ILR (1967) 2 Ker 676, 
Reversed — (Civil P. C. (1908), Pre. ~ 
Interpretation of Statutes), 

When the proviso to R 12A of Preven- 
tion of Food Adulteration Rules expressly 
says that no warranty in form VIA shall 
be necessary in certain eventualities it 
would be rewriting the rule to infer tliat 
ne\ ertlieless the same things must e.xist 
in the label or the cash memo If the 
words in the warranty can reasonably be 
interpreted to have the same effect as 
certifying the nature, substance and qua- 
lity of an article of food, the warranty 
will fall within the proviso. The Act is 
of wide application and millions of small 
traders have to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Act and the Rules If the 
object underlying the Act can be achiev- 
ed, without disorganising the trade, by 
giving a reasonable interpretation to 
Rule 12A it IS Court’s duty to do so. The 
object of the Act is not defeated even if 
traders use ordinary language of the trade 
or popular language in warranties. AIR 
1966 SC 1569, Distinguished, ILR (1967) 

2 Ker 676, Reversed (Paias 6, 7) 

Cases Referred : Chronological Paras 
(1966) AIR 1966 SC 1569 (V 53)= 

1966-2 SCR 815= 1966 Cri LJ 
1208, Baborally v Corporation of 
Calcutta 9 

Mr A S R Chaii, Senior Advocate 
(M/s. A. S Nambiar and K. R Nanibiar, 
Advocates with liim), for Appellant; Mr 
) • K Krishna Menon, Senior Advocate 
f'lr M R K Pillai, Advocate, with him), 
lor Respondent 

Tile following Judgment of the Court 
Was delh ered by 

SIKRI, J.: — In this appeal by certifi- 
oote the onl y point that arises is whether 

LM/,VN/D934/69/SSG/P 
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die cash memo. Ex. Dl, issued by the 
seller to the appellant contains a war- 
ranty within Rule 12A of the rules fram- 
ed under the Prevention of Food Adulte- 
ration Act, 1954 (Act 37 of 1954), herein- 
after referred to as the Act The Magis- 
trate, who tried the complaint, held that 
Ex Dl was a proper warranty and it fell 
within the proviso to Rule 12A. The High 
Court on appeal held to the contrary. 

2. The relevant facts are these. The 
appellant is a Rice & General Merchant 
and holds a wholesaler’s licence. It was 
alleged in the complaint that the appel- 
lant had stored and exposed for sale and 
sold compounded Asafoetida which was 
found to have been adulterated by wheat 
starch and tapioca starch and that non- 
permitted orange coaltar dye was present. 
The report of the Public Analyst to Gov- 
ernment, Trivandrum, was relied on in 
this connection 

3. The appellant appeared as a wit- 
ness and he stated that he purchased 
Asafoetida from L T. Alakesan and Bro- 
thers, received it m enclosed packets in 
bags and sold it in bags He received in- 
voice vv'liich reads as follows- 

“L. T. Alhakesan & Bro- 
thers, Asafoetida Merchants, 

Vellamadom 

Sri K Ranganatha Reddiar 

Kottarakara Rate. 600 

Particulars C S T. Rs. 2 

One case of Asafoetida 

Misky bag 30 Rs 180 00 

The quality is up to die 

mark C S.T, Rs. 3 60 


Rs. 183 60 


Rupees one hundred and eighty-three 
and N. P. sixty only. 

One case (Id) (Id) 1/4/64 (Sd ) 147542 
18/5/64.” 

He further stated that "it is written on 
the packet as “Extra Superior” in English 
and as “Compounded misky full of quality 
and flavour” in Tamil.” 

4. Tlie relevant statutory provisions 
are- 

The Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act, 1954. 

“S 14. Manufacturers, distnbutors and 
dealers to give warranty — 

No manufacturer, distributor or dealer 
of any article of food shall sell such arti- 
cle to any vendor unless he also gives a 
warranty in writing m the prescribed form 
about die nature and quality of such arti- 
cle to the vendor.” 
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“S 19 (2) A \endor sliall not be dtem 
ed to ln\c committed an offence pertain 
ing to the sale of any adulterated or mis 
branded article of food if he proved — 

(a) that he purchased tht- article or 
food — 

(i) in a case ulicre a licence is prestrib 
ed for the sale thereof from a duly licens 
cd manufacturer distributor or dealer 

(ii) m any other case from any manu 
fjcturer distributor or dealer with a 
written w irranty m the prescribed form 
and 

(b) that the article of food while in ms 
possession was properly stored and that 
he sold It in the same slate as he pur 
chased it ” 

The Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Rules, 1953 

“Rule 12-A Warranty — Every trader 
selling an article of food to a vendor 
shall if the vendor so requires deliver to 
the vendor a warranty in Form VI A 
provided that no warranty m such form 
shall he necessary if the label on the arti 
cle of food or the cash memo delivered b> 
the trader to the vendor in respect of that 
article contains a warranty certifying that 
the food contained m the package or con 
tamer or mentioned m the cash memo is 
the simc in nature substance and quality 
as demanded by the vendor 
Explanation — The term trader shall 
mean an importer manufacturer, whole 
sale dealer or an authorised agent of sjch 
importer manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer" 

5 We are not concerned with the 
question whether Rule 12A is contrary 
to the provisions of the Act We take 
it that It IS valid and if the appellants 
case falls within the proviso he is cnliU 

I'll •«> 

C It was contended before us on be 
half of the respondent that the warranty 
must stitc expressly that the food men 
tinned in the cash memo was the same 
in nature substance and quality as dc 
mandCrl by the vendor and if these words 
did not dxist in the cash memo the proviso 
would not apply \\e are unable to ac- 
cede to this' contention It may be that 
if the warranty is not contained m a label 
or cash memo the warranty must Iw in 
Form VI A which uses these words 

'\\c hercbv ctrtify that tfie food/foods 
mentioned In this msmee js/arc warrant 
r<l til be the same in nitiire siihstaure nml 
qinlitv as tint tiemandeil bv the venrlor" 
Rut wc do not decide t/ii< as »t is not 
Dccessaiy to do so In Qur\va<*w when the 
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proviso expressly says that no warranty in 
such form shall be necessary in certain 
eventualities it would be rewriting the 
rule to hold that nevertheless the same 
things must exist in the label or the cash 
memo It seems to us that if the vvorui 
m the warranty can reasonably be inter 
preted to have the same effect as certify^ 
ing "the nature, substance and quality’ 
of atv attvde of food the warranty will 
fill within the proviso Tlic Act is of 
wide application and millions of smill 
traders have to comply with the provi 
sions of the Act and the Rules The 
learned counsel for the State says that If 
they are not able to comply vvith the pro 
visions they should stop carrying on their 
trade But jf the object underlying the 
Act can be achieved without disorc^anis 
ing the trade by giving a reasonable inter 
pretation to Rtiie 12 A, it is our duty to da 
so 

7 A number of English cases were 
referred to us but wc do no* find it 
necessary to refer to them as they inter 
prct the Sale of Food & DniLS Act 1S7^ 
and the later Food & Drugs Act 1935 
The Imiguagc of the relevant sections 
dealing with defences is different and 
warranties employing diffi-rent words have 
been interpreted But they do at least 
show this that trade can lx earned on 
and the object of the Act is not defeat 
od even if traders use ordinary language 
of the trade or popular language m war 
rantics 

8 Coming now to the language used 

in the cash memo it seems to us that the 
words “quality is up to the mark" mean 
that the quality of the article is up to the 
standard required by the Act and the 
vendee Quality in this context would in 
chxlrt. oatiim, and. knvtim; •ho; 

name of the article is given in the cash 
memo It must be rcmemborcil that ft js 
not 3 document drafted by a solicitor it 
IS a document using the language of a 
tradesman Any tradesman when he is 
assured tint the quality of the article is 
up to the mark will rcadilv conclude (hat 
he IS being assured tint (he article is not 
adulterated The offence if anv Ins been 
committed b> the seller and not the ap 
pcllant 

0 There was some argument biftm 
SIS ns to the difference in the meaning of 
the svords “nature substance and qualify" 
It wis pomtctl out that S.ctioii Jt onlv 
uses two words "inlure an 1 qii ihiv" ind 
not suhslantc But it is not ntccssarv to 
express our news on this point Refer 
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3 nce was made to tlie case of Baburally 
i’ Corporation of Calcutta, 1966-2 SCR 
315= (AIR 1966 SC 1569). This Court 
lield that the words on the label and the 
50 -called cash memo in that case did not 
contain the requisite warranty. But we 
arc unable to see how that case assists 
either the appellant or the State. 

10. In the result the appeal is allow- 
ed, judgment of the High Court set aside 
md that of the Magistrate restored. The 
appellant’s bail bond shall be treated as 
cancelled. 

Appeal allowed. 


1970 CRI. L. J, 601 (Yol. 76, G. N. 152) == 
AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 535 
(V 57 C 117) 

(From Allahabad) 

S. M. SIKRI AND P fAGANMOHAN 
REDDY, JJ 

Sheo Nath, Appellant v The State of 
Uttar Pradesh, Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 49 of 1969, D/- 
15-10-1969 

Penal Code (1860), Sections 411, 396 
~ Recovery of cloth, stolen in dacoity, 
Trom accused, a cloth merchant, three days 
after occurrence — Otlier stolen articles 
not recovered from him — His^ iiame not 
mentioned as one of the participants m 
dacoity, either by any eye-witnesses or in 
dying declaration of person kilmd in 
dacoity — No evidence to show that in 
village in which accused lived, it was 
kno\TO that dacoity took place and goods 
stolen — Held, only presiunption that 
could be dra^vn was that accused knew 
that goods were stolen but^ he did not 
know that they were stolen in dacoity •— 
He could be convicted only under S. 411 
and not under Section 396 — Decision of 
All. H. C., Reversed — Evidence Act 
(1872), Section 114, Illustration (a). ILR 
(1954) 4 Raj 476, Approved; AIR 1956 SC 
54, Rel. on; AIR 1956 SC 400, Disting. 

(Paras 5, 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1956) AIR 1956 SC 54 (V 43)= 

1956 Cri LJ 150, Samvat Khan v 
State of Rajasthan 4 

(1956) AIR 1956 SC 400 (V 43)= 

1956 SCR 191= 1956 Cri LJ 790, 
Wasim Khan v. State of U P. 4 

(1954) ILR (1954) 4 Raj 476= 1954 
R.q LW 404, Bhurgiri v. State 7 
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The following Judgment of the Court 
was delivered by 

SIKRI, J.: — The only question which 
arises in this appeal by special leave is 
whether die appellant, Sheo Nath, should 
be convicted under Section 396, Indian 
Penal Code, or Section 411, Indian Penal 
Code, or Section 412, Indian Penal Code. 
The facts as found by the High Court 
are these A dacoity was committed at 
the shop of Ram Murat in Dhaneja vil- 
lage by 15 to 20 persons on August 19, 
1966, at about 1130 p m One dacoit 
Ram Shankar, was armed with a gun 
while others carried spears, Gandasas and 
lathis. Durmg the course of the dacoity 
Ram Murat was mjured. One Pancham 
who lived m a house not far from Ram 
Murat’s shop, and Uvo others came nm- 
ning on hearing the noise. Pancham was 
shot doum with the gun by dacoit Ram 
Shankar The dacoits then escaped with 
clothes, ornaments, cash, etc , looted from 
Ram Murat’s shop After the dacoits left 
Ram Murat dictated a report about the 
occurrence in which he named Ram Shan- 
kar Singh, Jaintri Prasad Singh, Nanhe 
Smgh and Sulai accused as having been 
among the culprits and this report was 
sent to the Jalalpur police station, five 
miles away, where it was received and 
recorded at 6 a m next morning. 


2. On August 22, 1966, i e , three days 
fter the dacoity, the house of Sheo Nath, 
ppellant, was searched and three lengths 
if cloth were recovered which were subse- 
luently identified by Ram Murat and a 
ailor named Bismillah as liaving been 
tolen from Ram Murat’s shop in the 

lacoit)'- T 

3 The High Court, agreeing with the 
earned Sessions Judge, relied on the evi- 
dence of three eye-witnesses regarding 
he manner in which the occurrence took 
ilace and regarding the parhcipation of 
he four named accused persons Sheo 
lath had not been named by the eye- 
witnesses or in the dying declaration ol 
’ancham and no witness claimed to ha\e 
dentified him taking part in the dacoity 
Int relying on the discovery of three 
Lgths of cloth and their identification 
he®H,Rli Court convicted Sto Nath 

mder Section 396, I P 9.. ine ni„n 
lourt obser\'cd 

“From the material on record we are 
Rllv convinced that the Evhs 2 and 3 
vere stolen fiom the shop of Ram Mmat 
rtho co„.ae oE tl,c daco.l. comm.tKc 
in die night between 19 to -0 August 
1966, and since diey were recovered from 
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the possession of Shco Nntli appellant 
oiiI> 2 or 3 <la>s lifer, it is legitimate to 
infer that he uas one of the datoits vide 
illustration (a) to Section 114 of the Evi 
deuce Act Sheo Nath therefore, has 
been rightly convicted under Section 396 
I P C” 

4 The learned Counsel for the appel 
lant contends that in the eirciimstances of 
tlic CISC the High Court should not In\c 
convicted the ippelhnt under Section 390, 
hull in Penal Code but only under Sec 
tion 411 Indian Penal Code Section 114 
of the Evidence Act and illustration (al 
read as follows 

“114 The Court imy presume the etis 
tence of any fact vvhicli it thinks likely 
to have happened regard being had to 
the common course of natural events 
human conduct and public and private 
business in tlicir relation to facts of the 
particular case 
Ilhistiations 

The Court may presume— 

(0 that a man who is in possession of 
stolen goods after the theft is either the 
thief or Ins received the goods knowing 
them to be stolen unless he can account 
for bis possession" 

This Section was considered hv this Court 
in Sinwat Khan v State of Raiisthan 
AIR 10 j6 sc S-I This Court after con 
sidermg some High Court caves, observ 
cd 

“In our iiidgment no hard and fast nde 
cm bo hid down as to what inference 
should be drawn from a certain circwm 
stance Where however the only cvi 
denee a^iinsl an accused person is flic 
recovery of stolen property and aJlIioiigh 
Ijic carCTimstanccs may indicate that the 
theft and the murder must have been com 
mitted at the simc time it is not safe to 
draw the iiifertnco that the person m pos 
session of the stolen property was the 
rniirdcrer Suspicion cannot take the 
place of proof” 

In Wasim Khan v Stale of Uttar Pri 
desh 1936 sen 191=: (AIR 1936 SC 100) 
this Court held that “recent and nnex 
pi lined po session of the stolen property 
while It would bo presumptive evidence 
ngiiiist 1 pnsonir on tl.c charge of rob- 
P' r\ would simthrly h( evKhnta igjinst 
him oil the tliari,e of rniinlcr" On the 
fu-ts of lint msr fins Court held tint the 
1 ^ Hint VMS rightlv convict! d of the 
oflerico of murder and robhcrv niit 
vpvTt bom the rvKsession of stolen pro 

catin, that the apinl ml v is mnllv of 


were that the appellant in that ease had 
trivelled with the deceased on his bullock 
cirt alone and the deceased never reach 
ctl his home and was found murdered 
The appellant was found in possession of 
the goods of the deceased three days 
after and the appellant made no effort to 
trace the whercaoouts of the deceased or 
lodge information of his disappearance 
from tlie bullock cart 

5 In the present case three presiimp- 
lions are possible from the recovery of 
the stolen goods from the appellant three 
days after the occurrence of the dacoity 

(1) that the appellant took part in the 
dacflitv 

(2) that he received stolen goods know 
mg that the goods were stolen in the 
commission of a dacoity and 

(3) that the appellant received these 
goods knowing them to liavc been stolen 
Tlie choice to be made however, must 
depend on the facts proved m this case 
It IS quite clear that all the property 
which was stolen by the dacotts was not 
recovered from the appellant Wc ma> 
repeat that clothes onnmtnls cash etc, 
wore stolen TIic only articles tint were 
found with the appellant were a length of 
muslin {exh 2) and a length of char 
khana donya (Exh 3) The appellant ii 
staled to he a cloth inorclnnt and lie 
may well hav e acquired these goods as a 
receiver It has not been shown that m 
the village in which the appellant lived 
It was known tint a dacoity had lakin 
place and goods had been stolen in the 
dacoity 

6 On the facts of this case it seems 
to us that tlie only legitimate presump 
lion to be drawn is tint the appellant 
knew tint tlic goods were stolen but he 
did not know that tlicy were stolen in a 
dacoity The appellant therefore cm 
only be convictetl under Section 411, 
Indian Penal Code 

7 In this connection we may refer to 
1 decision of the Rijislhan nit,h Court 
in Bburtiri V State If R (19>l) 4 Raj 176 
at pp 432 tS3(\\anchDo C J and Dive 
J) Wuiclioo C J, after holding that 
ili( recovirv of onnmeiifs from Rhiir^iri 
iud b<tn tsfihlishod olivrned 

Tlir next rjiieslion is whcllicr on this 
evidence Rhurgiri cm be convicted for 
dicoitv Tlie recovery took place five 
days afUr the dacoifv It is not impossi 
bic lint durin^ that period tlie pmpertv 
miidit have passed from the dicoits to a 
receiver Under these circumstances we 
are of opinion that it would not be safe 
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to convict Bhurgiri of dacoity on the evi- 
dence of this recovery alone. It would 
be more proper to convict him as a guilty 
recen er. 

Then tire question arises whether he 
should be convicted under Section 411 or 
412, Indian Penal Code. So far as Sec- 
tion 411 is concerned, he is clearly guilty 
under that section. The presumption 
under Section 114 applies, and we can 
safely jiresume that he is a guilty receh'cr 
of stolen property particularly when we 
find tliat die property' was kept in the 
Bara, and not at his own house He 
must have had reason to believe that it 
ivas stolen when he received the pro- 
perty, and that is why he left it in the 
Bara But we feel tliat it would not be 
proper to convict him under Section 412 
because that section requires that the 
receiver should know or have reason to 
believe that the proiierty had been trans- 
ferred by the commission of dacoity. The 
prosecution, in our opinion, has to show 
something more than die mere possession 
of stolen goods for a conviction under 
Section 412. If the prosecution is only 
able to show' mere possession, the proper 
section to use is 411.” 


custod.y unless satisfactorily explained, is 
a circumstance strongly mitigating against 
voluntariness of confession — Prolonged 
detention held satisfactorily explained and 
the confession held was voluntary. AIR 
1956 SC 56 & AIR 1959 SC 1, Rel. on. 

(Para 6) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872), S. 25 — Cri- 

minal P. C. (1898), S. 164 — Impropriety 
of recording confession in jail pointed out 
— The Courts can however hold that the 
confession is voluntary if, after properly 
appreciating the importance and signi- 
ficance of the circumstances, they find 
that there are other facts and circum- 
stances which completely assure its volun- 
tariness. (Para 7) 

(D) Evidence Act (1872), S. 30 — Con- 

fession of co-accused, can only be used to 
strengthen evidence against accused — It 
does not supplement evidence against ac- 
cused, which is otherwise insufficient — ■ 
Other evidence should not only he worthy 
of reliance hut must also he, by itself and 
unaided by confession sufficient for find- 
ing of guilt of accused. AIR 1964 SC 1184 
& AIR 1952 SC 159 & AIR 1931 Mad 177, 
Re], on. (Para 10) 

(E) Evidence Act (1872), S. 27 — State- 
ment leading to discovery — Scope of in- 
formation cannot be extended by reading 
possible implications in it. 


8. In tlie result the appeal is allow’ed 
and the appellant convicted under Sec- 
tion 411, Indian Penal Code, instead of 
Section 396, Indian Penal Code, and sen- 
tenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for three years. 

Appeal allow'ed 


1970 CRI- L J 603 (Yol 76, C N 143) 
(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 
GANGESHWAR PRASAD. J 

Shri Irfan All, Applicant v. State, Op- 
posite Party. 

Crimmal Revn No 1166 of 1964 con- 
nected with Cri. Revn No 1181 of 1964. 
W- 29-10-1968 against judgment of Civil 
and S J , Bareilly — Bijnor, D/- 16-7- 
1964 

(A) E\idence Act (1872), Ss. 3, 24 — 

Confessional statement of accused, believ- 
ed and forming main evidence against ac- 
cused — Rest of evidence not sufficient in 
itself to convict accused, treated as cor- 
roborating confession — This is the correct 
estimate of probative force of other evi- 
dence. (Para 5) 

(B) Evidence Act (1872), S. 26 — Ac- 
cused in police custody for 10 days, before 
being sent to jail custody — Confession 
i n jail — Pr olonged detention in police 

EM/EM/B883/69/RGD/B 


Section 27 of the Evidence Act is in the 
nature of an exception to the prohibition 
imposed by the two preceding sections of 
the Evidence Act, and a statement w'hich 
is sought to be made admissible under 
that provision must be construed strictly 
and w'lth exactitude Even a slight varia- 
tion in the language of the statement may 
substantially change its meaning and im- 
port and have a far reaching effect on 
the inference to be drawn fi’om it While, 
therefore, a verbatim reproduction of the 
words used by the accused may not be 
expected in the recovery memo prepared 
by the police officer or in the deposition 


if the witnesses of recovery, precision is 
i matter of utmost importance in the in- 
erpretation of the statement of the ac- 
:used as incorporated in the recovery 
nemo and as proved in Court Only such 
nformation should be deemed to have 
leen given by the accused as the words 
ised by him expressly conveyed and the 
cope of the information cannot be ex- 
ended by reading possible implications in 
t or by ludging its meaning w’ith re- 
erence to ali tbe facts that were discover- 
id The facts discovered may quite fre- 
luentlv exceed and go beyond the infor- 
nation given by the accused and the m- 
ormation cannot therefore, be regarded 
IS having contained all the discovered 

. I Mura 1 


Where the accused had stated ^bat the 
Dhatura plants from which he had ex- 
tx acted Dhatura fruits and which he had 
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Bubscquetitlv broken were withm the 
limits of the bunijalow towards the larl 
and he would c.q and show the same 
the statement did not contain an> mfor 
motion to the effect that stems or fruits 
of Dhatura plants were thrown by him at 
the place where he had broken the plants 
or at the place to be pointed out by him 
The stems and the fruit recovered from 
near the place miKht not ha\e been of 
the plants whose roofs the accused point 
ed out In these arcumstances the state- 
ment made by the accused cannot be read 
as havins reference to the stems recoier 
ed by the C I D Inspector The state 
ment must therefore be regarded as hav- 
ing been limited to the information regard 
ing the existence towards the lail side of 
the bungalow of Dhatura plants from 
which he had extracted fruits and which 
he had subsequentlv broken and regard- 
ing his preparedness to go and show 

them. (Paras 11 12) 

So far as that portion of the informa 
lion is concerned which related to the 
preparedness of the accused to go and 
show Dhatura plants it is admissible and 
the question to bo considered is only wnth 
regard to the admissibility of that portion 
of the information which related to the 
extraction of iunts and the breaking of 
plants The extraction of fruits and the 
breaking of plants by the accused were 
facts relating to the past user or the past 
history of the plants whose roots he was 
prepared to point out The statement of 
the accused containing the Information 
that he had extracted Dhatura fruits and 
had subsequently broken the plants Is not 
admissible in evidence The information 
given as to how the roots of Dhatura plants 
pointed out by accused happened to ^ in 
the condition in which they were found 
le without stems cannot therefore be 
regarded as an information related dis- 
tinctly to the facts discovered and it has 
to be reiected as inadmissible Indeed 
the object to which the aforesaid informa- 
tion related and the context m which it 
was discovered make the inadmissibility 
of the Information still more obvious The 
only portion of the Information given bv 
the accused in connection with the re- 
coverv of Dhatura roots that is admissible 
is that which related to the place where 
Dhatura plants were to be found and his 
preparedness to go and show them and 
the only inference to which this informa- 
tion can lead is that the accused knew of 
their exls'encc at the place where thtiT 
were found AIR 19(52 SC 17P3 Distin- 
guished AIR 19C(5 SC 119 Rel on AIR 
19G2 SC me A AIR 1903 SC 1113 Ref 

(Paras 13 ll) 

(F) Fvidenee Act (1872) S 27 — ‘tfate- 
ment bv accused tint he Ind kept the 
Slone on whieli he cround Dh-ituri in n 
corner inside the pit in the motor camse— 
Statement to the effect that the accused 


had ground Dhotiin on the stone related 
to the past user of the stone and did not 
lead to any discovery and accordingly was 
inadmi-ssible — The rcmaming part ol the 
statement was admissible (Faia IG) 

(G) Evidence Act (1872) S 27 — Pro 

sccution must establish connection between 
fact discovered and the crime — Held that 
there was total absence of evidence direct 
or circumstantial to connect the recover 
cd objects with the crime AIR 1962 SC 
1788 I»el on (Para 17) 

(H) Evidence Act (1872), S3 — Cir- 
cumstantnl evidence — Apprccntion 

The mind is apt to take a pleasure in 
adapting circumstances to one another and 
even in strainmg them a little if need 
be to force them to form parts of one 
connected whole and the more ingemous 
the mind of the individual the more likely 
IS it considering such matters to overreach 
and mislead itself to supply some little 
link that is v/anting to take for granted 
some fact consistent with its previous 
theories and necessary to render them 
complete What has to be seen is not the 
effect of each isolated item of circums 
tantial evidence separately but their 
cumulative effect AIR 1952 SC 354 & 
(1838) 2 Lewis 227 Ref (Para 22) 


Cases Referred Chronologicnl Paras 
fJ966) AIR 1966 SC 119 fV 53) - 
(1966) 1 SCR 134 Aghnoo Nagcsia 

V State of Bihar 13 
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(1963) AIR 19C3 SC 1113 (V 50) « 
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G. P. Bhargava and J N Chaturvedi, 
for Applicant 


ORDER: — Irfan All, applicant in revi- 
sion No 1166 of 1964 and Smt Lareti, 
applicant in revision No 1181 of 1964 who 
were tried together by the Assistant Ses- 
sions Judge, Bareilly, were convicted 
under Section 120-B, I P C read with 
Section 328, I P C and Smt Lareti was 
further convicted under Sec 328, 1 P C 
sunpliciter Irfan All was sentenced to 
two years rigorous imprisonment on the 
charge against him and Smt. Lareti was 
sentenced to two years' simple imprison- 
ment on each of the two charges for which 
she was convicted The sentences impos- 
ed upon Smt. Lareti were, however, direct- 
ed to run concurrently. _ The applicants 
appealed against the convictions and sen- 
tences, but their appeals were (hsmissed 
by the Civil and Sessions Judge Bareilly- 
Bijnor. 'Thereupon they came up in revi- 
sion to this Court 


2. Briefly stated the prosecution case 
was as follows. 

In 1959, when the offences were said 
to have been committed, both the ap- 
plicants were in the employ of Sri Ashwini 
Kumar, I. A S who was at that time 
posted as District Magistrate, Bareilly 
Smt Lareti was employed as an Aya ana 
Irfan Ali as a motor driver The arn 
plicants had grown intirnate with eacn 
other and had eventually developed 
relations One Puran was dlso in tne 
service of Sri Aswim Kumar at that time 
as a cook These three persons and one 
Ah Husain, orderly, hved in the outhouses 
attached to Sri Ashwini Kumar s resi- 
dence Banney, a cousin of Irfan Ah, also 
used to live with Irfan Ah. and since he 
was out of employment in those days, tne 
applicants were anxious to oust Puran an 
have Banney appointed as a cook insteaa 
To achieve this obiect they spread a 
rumour that Puran had illicit relations 
with Ali Husain’s married daughter, wno 
was staying with Ali Husain Later, it 
so happened once that Puran chanced to 
see the two applicants, _S_mt Lareti and 
Irfan Ali, in a compromising position in- 
side the motor garage of Sri Ashwini 
Kumar. He started telling people about 
tvhat he had seen, with the result that the 
matter became the subiect of common talK 
and the applicants got apprehensive that 
it may reach the ears of Sn Ashwuni 
Kumar and lead to unpleasant con- 


sequences The apphcants, therefore, be- 
came very keen on getting Puran turned 
out of the service of Sn Ashwini Kumar. 
With that end in view Smt Lareti drop- 
ped some pieces of salt in the Dal cooked 
by Puran one day so that Sn Aswim 
Kumar and his wife may feel annoyed 
and dissatisfied with Puran Since this 
did not have the desired effect the ap- 
plicants entered into a conspiracy to mix 
Dhatura in the food prepared by Puran 
for the members of Sn Aswim Kumar’s 
family so that Puran may be finally 
turned out In prosecution of that con- 
spiracy Smt Lareti managed to mix 
Dhatura m the food which was served by 
Puran for Sn Aswan! Kumar and Smt 
Aswim Kumar on the mght of 3rd May 
1959 That day Sn Aswim Kumar had 
gone to NainitM with the Commissioner 
and returned to his residence late. The 
food was laid for him and his wife at 
about 10 or 10 30 P. M and one of the 
items of the food was cooked bnmal vege- 
table Sri Aswini Kumar had no appetite 
and he, therefore, took only some soup 
and lust a little of two other vegetables 
but did not eat the brinjal vegetable at 
all Smt. Ashwini Kumar, however, had 
her dinner as usual and ate the brinjal 
vegetable as weU After about an hour 
Smt Ashwini Kumar began feeling un- 
well and when her condition showed 
deterioration Dr. Miss A W. Dukley 
Medical Supermtendent of the Duffenn 
Hospital, Bareilly and, later, the Civil 
Surgeon, Dr C S D. Misra, were sent for 
As the Doctors suspected it to be a case 
of Dhatura poisomng the stomach of Smt 
Ashwim Kumar was washed and the sto- 
mach wash was duly preserved and sealed 
for examination Smt Ashwim Kumar re- 
covered after treatment for a few days 

The Civil Surgeon made a formal report 
about the matter to District Magistrate who 
forwarded it to the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, and the latter ordered re- 
gistration of a case and investigation The 
Circle Inspector of Police started the in- 
vestigation but later it was taken up by 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
The stomach wash was sent for examina- 
tion to the Chemical Examiner, Agra, who 
reported that Dhatura was detected 
therein. Smt. Lareti and Irfan Ali were 
taken under arrest in the night interven- 
ing 21st and 22nd May, 1959 On 28th 
May 1959. at the pointing out of Irfan 
Ah. the mvestigating Officer recovered 
roots, stems and one dry fruit of a plant 
from a place within the limits of Sn 
Ash^vlm Kumar’s residence and a stone 
from his motor garage These articles 
were also sent for examination to the 
Chemical Examiner, Agra, who reported 
that the roots, stems and the fruits were 
identified to be of Dhatura plant and that 
Dhatura was detected on the stone On 
1st June 1959 Smt. Lareti made a confes- 
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Sion whicb >^as recorded by a MaRistrate 
m iaiL After the comoletion of the in\es- 
tication the applicants svere sent up iot 
trial 


3 Irfan AU pleaded not RUilty Smt 
Lareti in her statement in the commiU-1 
proceedincs admitted guilt accepted the 
correctness of all the lacts allORed ocains 
her by the prosecution includme the ad 
ministration of Phatura and ocknowlede- 
ed having made the confession recorded m 
jail but at the trial she pleaded not 
guilty repudiated the allegations made 
against her and with regard to her con- 
fession stated that she had made U as 
directed (meaning presumablt as direct- 
ed by the police) because her daughter 
was senouslv ill and she was assured that 
she would be let off if she did so The 
Courts below found the charge of criminal 
conspiracy to administer Phatura poison 
proved against the applicants and the 
charge of actual administration of the 
poison proved against Smt Lareti As 
was but natural in a case of this kind 
there was no direct evidence m proof of 
the offence- with which applicants were 
charged The case of the prosecution 
rested on evidence of motive some items 
of circumstantial e\idenct including the 
evidence of conduct of the applicants and 
the recoveries made at the instance of 
Irfan All and the confessional statements 
made by Smt Lareti The courts below 
accepted the entire prosecution evidence 
and also held that the confessional staW 
ments of Smt Lareti were voluntarv and 
true 


4 The evidence led bv the prosecution 
eloarlv proved that Phatura was mixed 
in the bnnial Vegetable which \ as serv- 
ed for Sn Ashvvmi Kumar and Smt Ash- 
wini Kumar on the relevant night The 
children of the famil> who had talen 
their food earlier and had also eaten the 
bnnial vegetable had no complaint vvhat- 
%ever and Sri Ashwini Kumar who took 
only the other two vegetables and not 
the bnnial vegetable did pot at all feel 
Unwell Puran too who took his meal 
later and ate the bnnial vegetable nlso 
remained quite well Smt Ashwim Ku- 
mar however who ate along with other 
things the brinjal vegetable started feel- 
mg unwell shorllv afterwards anJ 
Phatura was detected m her stomach 
wash The onlv reasonable inference In 
the circumstances th( rcforc is that 
somebodv mixed Phatura m the brinial 
vegetable senod for Sn A-'hwim Kumar 
and Smt Ashwini Kumar In the courts 
below it was suggested on b.’half of the 
applic-mls that the eise might have been 
one of attempted suicide bv Smt Ashwim 
Kumar but the suggestion was repelled 
foundation for 
it circumsfancer 

U wav too fantastic to deserve ecnous 
considtration. Nery righlh the ISSS 


tion was not put forward by the learned 
counsel for the applicants before me 
5 In regard to the fact that it wa> 
Smt Lareti who mixed Phatura in the 
brmial vegetable thi. two confessional 
statements of Smt Lareti one made in 
jail during investigation and the other 
made in committal proceedings consti 
tuted the mam evidence The judgments 
of the courts below clearly show that the 
Test of the evidence was regarded as onlv 
corroborative of the confessional state 
ments and not as sufTicient in itself to 
establish the above fact This m niv 
opinion Was a correct estimate of the 
value and the probative force of the evi 
deoce other than the confessional state 
ments If the confessional statement 
were either untrue or had not been volun 
tarilv made the remaining evidence could 
at best only involve Smt Lareti in suspi- 
cion of a grave character but it could not 
fix the guilt upon her conclusively The 
courts below considered m detail the cir- 
cumstances attending the confessional 
statements and they felt satisfied of their 
voluntariness and truth Their finding 
m regard to the confessional statements 
and to the guilt of Smt Lareti was not 
at all challenged before me b, the learn- 
ed counsel for Smt Lareti I shall how- 
ever briefly refer to the mam grounds 
On which the confession recorded in jJil 
was assailed in the courts below 
€ The two mator objections urged 
against the confession wero that Smt 
L-areti was detained in Police custody for 
an undulv long period before she vvas 
sent to jail and that the confession should 
have been recorded m court and not »n 
jail As noted above Smt Lareti wa.*> 
arrested in the night intervening 21st and 
22nd Mav but she was sent to jail on ist 
June For about ten davs therefore 
she vsas kept in police custodv and un 
less vatisfdctorjly explained this prolong 
ed detention was indeed a circumstanci 
strongly militating against the \olu^t^^l 
ness of fho confession 
In Nathu v State of Uttar Pradesh 
AIB 195G SC 5G there vvas before the 
Supreme Court a confession of the appcl 
Jant who had been kept separately in the 
custodv of the C I D Inrpector for about 
thirteen davs preceding the making of it 
Dealing with that confession their Lord 
ships observed 

It appears to us that the Prolonged 
custody immediately preceding the mak- 
ing of the confession Is sufficient unless 
It Is properly explained to stamp Evhiblt 
P-15 as involuntary p\v 31 made no 
attempt to explain this unusual circum- 
stanw It is true that with reference 
to this matter the appellant made various 
in the cross-examination of 
Ptt 33 such as that he was given bhang 
^d liquor or shown pictures or promis 
ed to be made an approver and they Itavc 
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been reiected — and rightly — as un- 
founded 

"But that does not relieve the prosecu- 
tion from its duty of positively establish- 
ing that the confession was voluntary, 
and for that purpose, it was necessary to 
prove the circumstances under which this 
unusual step was taken There being no 
such evidence, we are unable to act upon 
Exhibit P-15 as a voluntary confession 
It was argued that better evidence was 
not forthcoming, as the investigation by 
P W 32 was, as already stated, half- 
hearted and perfunctory, and no ade- 
quate steps were taken to secure evidence 
before P W. 33 took up the matter on 
18-7-1952 

"All this is true, and the result is no 
doubt very unfortunate, but that does not 
cure the defect from which Exhibit P-15 
suffers It was also argued that both the 
courts below had found that Exhibit P-15 
was voluntary and that that was a finding 
with which this Court would not inter- 
fere in special appeal But, then the 
courts below have, in coming to that con- 
clusion, failed to note that P W 33 has 
offered no explanation for keeping the 
appellant in separate custody from the 
7th to 20th August, and that is a matter 
which the prosecution had to explain, if 
the confession made on 21-8-1952 was to 
be accepted as voluntary ” 

In the instant case, however, the In- 
vestigating Officer P W 29 gave an expla- 
nation regarding the detention of Smt 
Eareti and the explanation was found by 
the courts below to be acceptable In 
giving their findings as to the voluntari- 
ness of the confession, the courts below 
tcok into account the fact that Smt Lareti 
was detained m pohce custody for about 
ten days before being sent to lail and her 
confession was recorded the next day 
thereafter, and the conclusion reached by 
them Cannot, therefore, be said to be 
wtiated on account of an omission to con- 
sider this important circumstance relating 
to the confession 

In Ram Prakash v State of Puniab, 
air 1959 SC 1, the Supreme Court had 
before it a confession which was made 
after the accused had been kept in police 
custody for fifteen days preceding the 
confession and which was recorded by a 
Magistrate barely an hour after the pro- 
duction of the accused before him Their 
Lordships observed that the Magistrate 
ought not to have recorded the confession 
on the day he did and he ought to have 
remanded the accused to lail custody for 
a few days in order that the police influ- 
ence may be renioved from his mind, but 
the confession was not discarded on that 
account In view of the care which the 
Magistrate had taken to satisfy himself 
as to the voluntariness of the confession 
oefore recording it, the intrinsic reliabi- 
lity of the account given in the confes- 


sion, and the acceptance of the confession 
by the accused in his statement in the 
committal proceedmgs their Lordships 
held that the confession was both volun- 
tary and true 

It cannot, therefore, be urged that by 
reason of the fact that Smt Lareti was 
detained in pohce custody for about ten 
days and her confession was recorded lust 
a day after her confinement in lail the 
confession could in no circumstance oe 
regarded as having been voluntarily 
made Whether the other facts of the 
case could dispel the doubt created by the 
above feature of the confession and could 
ensure its voluntary character in spite of 
it is however, a different matter 


7. As to the impropriety of recording 
the confession m lail there could hardly 
be any doubt As pointed out by their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court in Ram 
Chandra v State of Uttar Pradesh, AIR 
1957 SC 381, the first rule of the standing 
orders issued by the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh and printed as Appendix XIX 
at page 566 of Manual of Government 
Orders, Uttar Pradesh (1954 Edition) says 
that confessions may ordinarily be record- 
ed in open court and during court hours 
unless for exceptional reasons it is not 
feasible to do so and it thus "emphasises 
that the Magistrate in recording confes- 
sion IS exercising part of his ludicial func- 
tion in the manner prescribed by law ” 
It was not, however, laid down m that 
case that irrespective of any othei fact 
or consideration a disregard of the above- 
mentioned rule would in itself entail the 
reiection of a confession It will be 
noticed that their Lordships observed that 
there was no tangible evidence, either of 
a direct or of a circumstantial nature, m 
corroboration of the confession (which 
was a retracted confession) and then pro- 
ceeded to say 


"It appears to us, however, clear that in 
this case it would be extremely unsafe to 
base a conviction for murder on the con- 
fession of the appellant Ram Chandra 
which, as pointed out above, is clearly 
open to a good deal of criticism, and has 
been taken in the lail without adequate 
reason, a fact the significance of which 
has not been noticed by either of the 
courts below We are also of the opinion 
that the story of murder as given in the 
confession is somewhat hard to believe” 
That a confession may remain worthy of 
acceptance and be acted upon, in spite of 
having been recorded in iail, would be 
apparent from a reference to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Hem Rai Devi 
Lai V State of Aimer, AIR 1954 SC 462, 
where it was observed 

"No doubt the confession was recorded 
in lail though ordinarily it should have 
been recorded in the Court House, but 
that irregularity seems to have been made 
because nobody seems to have realised 
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that that t as the appropriate place to 
record it but this circumstance does not 
affect m this case the \oluntarv character 
of the confession 

While therefore it is true that the 
abov emenUoned circumstances made the 
confession of Smt Lareti open to serious 
criticism and broujjht its voluntanness 
cravelv into question it cannot be denied 
that the courts below could still hold that 
the confession was voluntan if after pro- 
perlv appreciatinc the importance and 
sicmficance of these circumstances they 
found that there were other facts and 
circumstances which completely assured 
its voluntanness Such assunnR facts 
and circumstances were 1 think present 

8 (His Lordship reviewed the circum 
stances under which the confession wras 
made and also considered the confessional 
statement and agreed with the lower 
court that it was voluntary confession 
and proceeded ) 

Havinc regard to all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case the finding of the 
courts below that Smt Lareti mixed 
Dhatura in the food served lor Smt Ash- 
wird Kumar and her husband and was 
guilty of an oflence punishable under 
Section 328 I PC was thus quite correct 
Indeed as I have noted at an earlier stage 
of the judgment the learned counsel for 
Smt Lareti did not challenge the finding 
of the courts below against her Never- 
theless 1 examined the record to satisfy 
mvseli of Its correctness and particularly 
of the voluntanness and truth of the con- 
fessional statements on which it was 
pnncipallv based Tlie confession of Smt 
Lareti howsoever negligible its value and 
howsoever limited its use against Irfan 
Alt could in a certain situation and for 
1 certain purpose be taken Into considera- 
tion against him and that also made it 
necessary for me to consider the grounds 
on which the confession vas assailed in 
the courts below 

3 The law as to the proper use of the 
confession of a co-accused is well settled 
and in Haricharan Kurmi v State of 
Bihar AIR lOG-1 SC 11&4 their Lordships 
of the Supreme Court have laid It down 
as follows 

’ It V ould be noticed that as a result 
of the provisions contained in S 30 the 
confession has no doubt to be regarded 
as amounting to evidence in a general 
wav because whatever is considered by 
the Court is evidence circom- 
•lances which are considered by 
the court as well as probabilities do 
amount to cvndcncc in that grneric «ense 
Thus, though confession mav be regarded 
as evidence in that generic senv* because 
of the proviuons of S 30 the fact remains 
<hat It IS rot evidc’'ce as d«fsned In S T 
Of the Act. The result therefore fa that 


in dealing with a case against an accused 
person the court cannot start with the 
confession of co-accused person it must 
begin with other evidence adduced by 
the prosecution and after it has formed 
Its opinion with regard to the quality and 
effect of the said evidence then it is per- 
missible to turn to the confession in order 
to receive assurance to the conclusion of 
guilt which the judicial mind is about to 
Teach on the said other evidence That 
briefly stated is the effect of the provi- 
sions contained in S 30 The same view 
has been expressed by this Court in Kash 
mira Singh v State of Madhva Pradesh 
1952 SCR 526= (AIR 1952 SC 159) where 
the decision of the Pnvy Council m Bhu- 
boni Sahus case 76 Ind App 147‘=(A1R 
1919 PC 257) has been cited with approval 
In AIR 1952 SC 159 (referred to in the 
above decision) their Lordships quoted 
with approval the following passage from 
the judgment of Reilly J in In re Penya- 
swami Moopan ILR. 54 Mad 75 at P 77 = 
(AIR 1931 Mad 177 at p 178) 


the provision goes no further than 
this where there is evidence against the 
co-accused suffiaent if believed to sup- 
port his conviction then the kind of con- 
fession descnbcd jn S 30 may be thrown 
into the scale as an additional reason for 
beheving that evidence 
and then proceeded to observe 
'Translating these observations into 
concrete terms they come to this The 
proper wav to approach a case ol lhi« 
kind IS first to marshall the evidence 
against the accu-ed excluding the confes- 
sion altogether from consideration and 
see whether if it is believed a conviction 
could safelv be based on it If it is cap- 
able of belief independently of the con- 
fe5,.ion (hen of course it is not necessary 
to call the confession in aid But cases 
may anse where the Judge is not prepar- 
ed to act on the oth»»r evidence as it stands 
even though if believed it would be 
sufficient, ta sustain, a. cnny.>rJjnn. In. sjir.b. 
an event the Judge may call m aid the 
confession and use it to lend assurance to 
the other evndence and thus fortify him 
self in believing \ hat \ ithout the aid of 
the confession he would not be prepared 
to accept 


iw The confession of Smt Lartti ' 
therefore could not to quote the words 
of Reilly J from the case referred to by 
they Lordships be added to supolcmcnt' 
evndCTice otherwnsc insufficient and 
could be used only to further strengthen 
the conclu-ion reached by the court on 
the other evidence In other s ords the 
other evidence should not only have been 
worthy of reliance but .hould also have 
been by and unaided bv the conff'- 
Sion. suffiaent for a finding of gull’ 
against Irfan All Clearly that evidence 
was not of such a character 
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11. The most important pieces of evi- 
dence against Irfan All were the recove- 
iies made at his instance. The lecovery 
of roots, stems and a dry fruit of Dhatura 
may be taken up first Sri R N Azad, 
IAS, P W. 24 who was posted as a 
Magistrate at Bareilly and occupied the 
residence of the District Magistrate for 
fifteen or twenty days in January 1-959. 
stated that he had seen five or six Dhatura 
plants growing at a place within the com- 
pound of the District Magistrate’s resi- 
dence Prior to his being taken in the 
Indian Administrative Service he was an 
Expert of Plant Diseases in the Indian 
Horticultural Research Institute and in 
that capacity he had done some work on 
Dhatura species That presumably ac- 
counted for his having taken notice of 
the plants Sri R N Azad further stated 
that towards the end of May 1959 the 
CID Inspector took him to the place 
where he had seen the Dhatura plants 
and he found that the plants were not 
there The CID Inspector who conduct- 
ed the mvestigation deposed to having 
taken Sri R N. Azad on 29th May 1959 
to the place where Irfan Ali had pointed 
out two Dhatura roots The fact that the 
recovery was made on the pointing out 
of Irfan Ali from a place where Dhatura 
plants existed in 1959 has been found 
etsablished by the courts below and the 
findmg on that matter should be accepted 
But the recovery alone could only lead 
to the inference that Irfan Ah knew 
where Dhatura plants were to be found 
and mere knowledge of that fact was not 
a circumstance of much significance. 
Irfan Ali was livmg in the compound of 
Sn Ashwini Kumar’s residence, and the 
statement of the CID. Inspector indicates 
that the latrine meant for the servants 
was at a distance of about thirty paces 
from the place of recovery Irfan Ah 
might, therefore, easily have known of 
the existence of Dhatura plants at the 
place from where the recovery was made 
Without having had anything to do with 
them The prosecution, however, also 
led evidence to the effect that before 
Pointing out the place of recovery Irfan 
All, whilst in police custody, stated that 
"the Dhatura plants from which he had 
extracted Dhatura fruits and which he 
had subsequently broken were within the 
limits of the bungalow towards the iail 
and he would go and show the sam^ 
This fact was deposed to by the CID 
Inspector and the recovery witnesses 
P.W. 20 and P.W 22 The trial Judge 
held that the only portion of the above 
statement which was admissible m evi- 
dence was that which related to the exist- 
ence of Dhatura plants towards the jail 
wthin the limits of the bungalow and to 
the preparedness of Irfan Ali to go and 
show them The rest of the statement 
did not, in his opinion, fall within the 
1970 Cri L ?. 39. 


purview of Section 27 of the Evidence 
Act and was, therefore, inadmissible The 
learned Civil and Sessions Judge, how- 
ever, differed on this matter from the 
trial Judge and, relying on Chinnaswamy 
Reddy v State of Andhra Pradesh, AIR 
1962 SC 1788 and Brpesh Kumar v. State, 
AIR 1958 All 514, he held that the entire 
statement was covered by Section 27 of 
the Evidence Act and was admissible in 
evidence. 


12. In Chinnaswamy’s case, AIR 1962 
SC 1788 the appellant stood charged with 
an offence punisPable under Section 411 
I P C in respect of certain ornaments 
which were said to have been discovered 
in consequence of an information given 
by the appellant whilst in police custody 
The statement was to the effect that "he 
had hidden them (the ornaments) and 
would point out the place.” The Supreme 
Court held the entire statement quoted 
above to be admissible, but also pointed 
out that "these words by themselves 
though they may show possession of the 
appellant would not prove the offence, 
for after the articles have been recovered 
the prosecution has still to show that the 
articles recovered are connected with the 
crime i e , in this case the prosecution 
will have to show that they are stolen 
properties ” In the instant case, Irfan 
All was not alleged to have said that he 
had kept or thrown broken stems or fruits 
of Dhatura plants at the place which he 
would point out and the question of the 
admissibility of any such statement does 
not, therefore, arise Some stems and 
dry fruits of Dhatura were certainly, ac- 
cording to the prosecution evidence, re- 
covered within a distance of one yard 
from the place where Irfan Ali pointed 
out Dhatura roots, but it could not on 
that account be correct to construe his 
statement as meaning that he had kept 
or thrown the stems near the spot where 
he had broken the plants Section 27 of 
the Evidence Act is in the nature of an 
exception to the prohibition imp^ed bv 
the two preceding sections of the Evidence 
Act and a statement which is sought to 
be made admissible under that provision 
must be construed strictly and_ with ex- 
actitude Even a sHght variation in the 
language of the statement may substan- 
tially change its meaning and import and 
have a far reaching effect on t|ie infer- 
ence to be drawn from it While, there- 
fore a verbatim reproduction of the 
words used by the accused may not be 
expected in the recovery memo prepared 
by the police officer or in the deposition 
of the witnesses of recovery, precision is. 
a matter of utmost importance in the) 

interpretation of recovery 

accused as incorporated m the recovery 
memo and as proved in court Only such 
Sfcrmation should be deemed to have 
beeiTgiven by the accused as the words 
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used by him expressly come\ed and the 
scope of the information cannot be ef- 
tended b/ rcadnR possible implications 
m It or by judcms its mearung with re- 
ference to all the Incts that \ ere dis- 
covered The facts discovered rnav quite 
frequently exceed and go be>ond the in- 
formation Riven by the accused and an 
information cannot therefore be regard- 
ed as having contained all the discovered 
facts The statements of Irfan Ah did 
not contain anv information to the effect 
that stems or fruits of Dhatura plants 
were thrown bv him at the place where 
he had broken the plants on at the place 
to be pointed out by him The stems and 
the fruit recovered from near the place 
might not have been of the plants whose 
roots Irfan Ali pointed out particularly 
because the evidence of Sn R N Arad 
shows that there were five or six Dhatura 
plants at that place The recovery was 
made twentyfive days after the commis- 
sion of the alleged offence and the stems 
could have been thrown there by any- 
body and not necessanlv by the person 
who separated the stems from the roots 
pointed out bv Irfan All Again the 
throwing might have been done much 
after the inadent and might have been 
wholly unconnected with the ofTence In 
these arcumstances the statement made 
by Irfan Ah cannot be read as having 
reference to the stems recovered by the 
C I D Inspector 

It mat also be rioted that the C I D 
Inspector and the recovery witnesses did 
not state in their evidence that Irfan Ah 
had pointed out the stems and the fruit 
The statement of Irfan Ah must then- 
fore be regarded as havinr been limited 
to the information regarding the existence 
towards the jail side of the bungilovv of 
Dhatura plants from which he had ex- 
tracted fruits and which he had subse- 
quently brol en and regarding his pre- 
paredness to go and show them (admisn- 
bilitv to be considered later) 

I may here mention that according li» 
the statements of the C I D Inspector and 
the recovery witnesses Irfan All Placed 
his hands on two roots and said that they 
Were of those very plants from which he 
had extracted Dhatura fruits The plac- 
ing of the hands, which amounted onlv to 
Pointing out could of course be Droved 
but the statement made by Irfan All 
thereafter was apart from the reason to 
be discussed later inadmissible al-o on 
account of having been made sub,,eQuent 
to the discovers The pointing out done 
by frfan AIi did not. however cover the 
stems and mere nearness of the stems to 
the roots could neither make the pointing 
out have that effect nor establish any 
necessary relation between them, parti- 
cularly when the other Dhatura plaits 
which were seen there by Sn R A Azad 
In January 1959 were not found by him 


on 29lh Ma> 1959 and the stems might, 
thertforc have been of those other plants 
It »s significant m this connection that 
according to the recovery memo Zx 
Ka-2l U was only for additional orecau 
tion (Ehtiyat Mazeed) that roots of the 
three other plvnts (besides the two roots 
pointed out by Irfan Ah) and stems etc 
lying within a yard were taken into pos 
session by the C I D Inspector I have 
dwelt at some length upon the recoverY 
of the stems although in my opinion, the 
case of the prooccution does not advance 
even if the information Riven by Irfan 
All IS regarded as having covered the 
stems as well 

13 So fat as that portion of the In-] 
formation is concerned which related to 
the preparedness of Irfan All to Po andi 
show Dhatura plants it is undoubtedlvj 
admis-ible and the question to be conyi-i 
dered is only with regard to the admis i j 
bibty of that portion of the information^ 
which related to the extraction of fruits! 
and the breaking o{ plants This '’ccond 
portion (which is the first portion m the 
statement as quoted above) of the infor- 
mation docs not to mv mind stand on 
the same footing as the information which 
was mainly m question in Chinnaswamys 
case AIR 1962 SC 1758 le the informa- 
tion that the appellant in that case hid 
bidden the ornaments at the phcc to bo 
pointed out by him The extraction of 
fruits and the breaking of plants pv Irfan 
Ah were facts rehling to the past user 
or the past history of the plants who e 
roots he was prepared to point out The 
present case is thoreforc d stinguislnble 
from Chinnaswamvs case AIR 10(>2 SC 
1788 In AIR 1958 All 511 (supm) the 
other case relied upon by the learned 
Civil and Sessions Judge it hns been 
<taUd at page 515 of the report It at ' On 
25-C-I90C Brijesh is said to have told 
the Sub-Inspector that he could pwnt out 
the place where the murder v as commit- 
ted and he led him to go with the v it- 
nesses to a field near Dubai where blonel 
stained earth was recovered At rage 
520 however there is a pns ige maicatin.. 
that the accus^ hid pointed to a soot ir 
a certain field of Dubai village and eaid 
This is where we committed the mur- 
der and that statement was held to have 
been nghlly allov td to b< proved I mav 
however with respect observe tJut ari- 
misdon in evidence of a statement of the 
above kind would not be justified m viev 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Aghnoo fopesia v State of Bihar AIR 
J966 SC 119 The appellant jn thf 
Supreme Court ca e hid lodged a fir®* in 
fbnnation report at a police station con 
tai/URg a detaijed confession rcgirdnc 
^mrus-ion of the four murdci? v iin 
which he stood chirged Their Lorf^hip. 

that save ind except as provid- 
ed by S 27 of the Evidence Act ai d save 
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and except the formal part identif'vdng 
the accused as the maker of the report 
no part of the confessional statement con- 
tained m the first information report 
could be tendered in evidence, and then 
held that out of the facts mentioned in 
tile fiist information report what was 
admissible was only the information relat- 
ing to the discovery of the dead bodies 
and the Tangi. Their Lordships divided 
the statement made m the first informa- 
tion report into 18 paragraphs each para- 
graph containing a separate fact It 
would be seen that in respect of each of 
the four murdered persons the appellant 
had given information not merely as to 
the places where their dead bodies would 
be found but also as to his having mur- 
dered them there or near about and as 
to hoW- the dead bodies happened to be 
at those places and m the condition m 
which they were to be found. Tlie only 
portion of the information accepted as 
admissible by their Lordships, however, 
was that which related to the place where 
the dead bodies were lying and. to the 
place where the appellant concealed the 
Tangi, and the final position in that case 
was summed up as follows' 

"The entire eyidence against the appel- 
lant then consists of the fact that the ap- 
pellant gaye information as to the place 
where the dead bodies were lying and as 
to the place where he concealed the 
Tangi, the discovery of the dead bodies, 
and the Tangi in consequence of the in- 
formation, the discoyery of a blood-stain- 
ed chadar from the appellant’s house and 
the fact that he had gone to Dungi Jharan 
hills on the morning of August 11, 1963 
This evidence is not suffiaent to convict 
the appellant of the offences under S 302 
of the Indian Penal Code.” 

In the light of this decision of the 
Supreme Court it must be held that the 
statement of Irfan All containing the in- 
formation that he had extracted Dhatura 
fruits and had subsequently broken the 
plants is not admissible in evidence and 
that the learned Civil and Sessions Judge 
committed an error of law in regarding 
that information as admissible and taking 
it into consideration Evidently, none 
of the informations given by the appel- 
lant m Aghnoo Nagesia’s case, AIR 1966 
SC 119, about the circumstances in which 
the dead bodies happened to be at the 
places and in the condition in which they 
were found was held by their Lordships 
to be related distinctly to the facts there- 
oy discovered as required by Section 27 
The information given by Irfan Ah, in 
^e instant case, as to how the roots of 
Dhatura plants pointed out by him hap- 
pened to be in the condition in which 
they were found, i e., without stems,_ can- 
not,_ therefore, be regarded as an infor- 
mation related distinctly to the facts dis- 
covered and it has to be rejected as in- 


admissible. Indeed, the object to which 
the aforesaid information related and the 
context in which it was discovered make 
the inadmissibility of the information still 
more obvious The two roots pointed 
out by Irfan Ali had not come to exist 
there as a result of some act done by 
him and three other Dhatura rojts in a 
similar condition were also found at that 
place and taken possession of by the C I D , 
Inspector The learned Civil and Ses- 
sions Judge has observed that if Irfan 
Ah had not said that he had destroyed 
the plants there would haye been no re- 
covery of the roots because "the plants 
would have been looked for and would not 
have been found” The evidence shows 
that even the roots were not looked foi 
but were actually pointed out by Irfan 
Ah by placing his hands on them; but. 
quite apart from this, there is no ground 
for saymg that the roots would not have 
been recovered if Irfan Ali had not said 
that he had himself destroyed the plants 
However, on every view of the situation 
the decision of the Supreme Court in' 
Aghnoo Nagesia’s case, AIR 1966 SC 119, 
precludes the admissibility of the infor- 
mation relating to the extraction of fruits 
and the destruction of plants 


14. Two other decisions of the Supreme 
Court should also be referred to in this 
connection. In Udai Bhan y State of 
Uttar Pradesh, AIR 1962 SC 1116, the 
appellant, who stood charged under Sec- 
tions 457 and 380 I P C , was alleged to 
have handed over to the pohce a key, 
saying that he had opened therewith the' 
lock of the shop in which the offences' 
were alleged to have been committed ) 
Dealing with the admissibility of the 
above statement their Lordships observed. 

"The handing over of the key is not a 
confessional statement but the confession 
lies in the fact that with that Key the^ 
shop of the complainant was opened and, 
therefore, that portion will be inadmissi-j 
ble in evidence and only that portion 
will be admissible which distinctl/ relates 
to the facts discovered ie, the finding of 
the key.” < 


15. The other decision is Prabhu v. 
State of ifttar Pradesh, AIR 1963 SC 1113.' 
The information alleged to have been 
given by the appellant in that case was 
that "the axe with which the murder had 
been committed and his blood stained 
shirt and dhoti were in the house and the 
appellant was prepared to produce them”, 
and with regard to that information their 
Lordships held — 


"The statement that the axe was one 
th which the murder had been commit- 
d was not a statement which led to any 
scovery within the meaning of S. 27 of 
e Evidence Act Nor was the alleged 
itement of the appellant that the blood 
lined shirt and dhoti belonged to him 
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a statement which led to an> discovery 
within the meaning of S 27 

The only portion therefore of the in 
formation given by Irfan Ah in connection 
with the recovery of Dhatura roots that 
IS admissible is that which related to the 
place where Dhatura plants were to be 
found and his preparedness to go and 
show them and the only inference to 
which this information can lead is that 
Irfan AU hnew of their existenc.. at the 
place V here they were found 

16 The other recovery made on the 
pointing out of Irfan Ah was a stone from 
a pit in the motor garage of Sri Ashwini 
Kumar The prosecution led evidence 
to prove that Irfan Ah whilst in pobce 
.custody had also stated that he had 
Vept the stone on which he grou-d Dha- 
tura in a comer inside the pit m the 
|motor garage The learned Civil and 
Sessions Judge agteemg wth the ttial 
Judge observed that the statement to the 
effect that Irfan All had ground Dhatura 
on the stone related to the past user of 
the stone and did not lead to any dis* 
covery and he accordingly held it to be 
inadmissible The remaining part of the 
statement was held by him to be admis* 
sible and undoubtedly it is admissible 

17 The two recoveries coupled wnth 
the adnussible portions of the nforma- 
tion given bv Irfan Ah only show that he 
Vnew of the existence of two Dhatura 
roots wnthln the compound of Sn Ash* 
wnni Kumars residence and he had kept 
a stone on which Dhatura was oetected 
by the Chemical Examiner inside a pit 
In the motor garage of Sn \shwmi 
Kumar But there is no evidence at alt 
to connect the Dhatura roots and the 
stone with the crime in question and as 
laid down by the Supreme Court in Chin- 
naswamvs case AIR 1062 SC 1733 the 
prosecution has to establish the connec- 
tion of the object discovered with the 
crime A period of fifteen days as noted 
above elapsed between the administration 
ol Dbatura and fhe recoveries and dur- 
ing that period Smt Larcti and Irfan 
All were not under arrest It is not 
known when the stone was used for grind- 
ing Dhatura and when it was »vept by 
Irfan Ah inside the pit In the motor 
parage The prosecution examired Sn 
Kn_hns PW 16 the husband of Smt. 
Laretu to prove that while 'he lived with 
him eight or nine years before the occur- 
rence s^e u-cd to give Dhatura to his 
family In Ifaththa and that one day Dha- 
tura was recovered from the cna ol her 
Sarec The latter fact was pro ed also 
by the tcoomony of Faqir Chand PU 17 
Smt LarcU also in her confession recoil- 
ed in jail sta’ed that she used *o give 
Dhatura in small do es to th^ m'TrDcta ol 
her hu.-bands family with the result that 
they remained under its s upefvirg influ- 
ence and d.d no trouble her as they were 


V ont Obtiously therefore Smt Lareti 
was quite familiar with Dhatura «ind its 
use She had illicit relations wuh Irfan 
All and she bore a grudge against Puran 
on account of his giving publicity to the 
fact that he had seen Irfan All and Smt 
Lareti m a compromising position in the 
motor garage Smt Lareti used to 
acrtimpany the children of Sn Ashwini 
Kumar when Irfan AU took them for a 
drive and she must have been freely and 
quite frequently entering the motor 
garage Taking these circumstances into 
consideration much significance cannot be 
attached to the recovery of the sU>ne and 
to the information given by Irfan Mi A 
number of situations are easily conceiv- 
able in which Irfan All nught have put 
the stone where it was found vithou 
having been guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged It not how- 
ever necessary to set out the various 
hypotheses that suggest themselves to the] 
mind as there is total absence of evi I 
dence direct or circumstantial to con-j 
nect the recovered objects with the crime 
18 1 mav now take up the othei three 
circumstances which were relied upon by 
the learned Cml and Sessions Judge for 
his finding against Irfan AU and see whe- 
ther they along with the circumstances so 
far dealt with taken in their totality ex- 
clude every reasonable hypothesis of 
Irfan Ahs innocence end establish the 
charge against him beyond rea-onable 
doubt But before proceeding to do so 
1 may observe that circumstances v/hfeh 
mav only m seme measure be coriobora- 
live of a conclusion of guilt rvached on 
the basis of other evidence have to be 
distinguished from circumstances which 
may by themselves constitute the ba is 
for such a conclusion. I may em- 
phasise the necessity of exercising the 
caution that a particular conduct utter- 
ance or other circumstance which may 
give the impression ol being related to 
and suggestive of the guilt of the accused 
% ifft vpnfn/n •I’icft ’ne is xruffty 'nas a»reaclv 
been formed may really be entirely neu- 
tral and devoid of any mcnminat ng ten- 
dency 


13 The first of the remaining three 
arcumstances is that in the evening 3rd 
May 1999 at about 7-30 PM while Irfan 
All w^ going somewhere from his quarter 
Smt Lareti came out of the residence of 
Sn A-hwmi Kumar and had a taU wath 
Irfan AU. In the course of that talk 
Smt Lareti a_ked Irian All as to when 
the Distnct Magistrate was expected to 
return whereupon Irfan AU said Saheb 
nau faaje tak avenge Turn apna kam 
poora haro tumhen is se kya The 
leamra Civil and Sessions Judge observed 
that this reply was calculated to serve as 
a Tcminder to Smt Lareti that *i e had 
to administer Dhatura poi-on that cven- 
ing. Clearly this interpretation pre- 
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supposed the existence of a scheme to ad- 
minister Dhatura and a presupposition 
was not warranted The words used by 
Irfan Ali could certainly fit into the said 
scheme if such a scheme had been con- 
ceived and was intended to be earned out. 
but they could not in themselves oe indi- 
cative of any such scheme and had no 
sinister implication It is evident that 
the only word in the reply of Irfan All 
to which any significance may be said to 
attach is "poora” and if this word were 
not there Irfan All’s reply to the enquiry 
of Smt Lareti could not be said to have 
been at all unusual (After discussing 
the point His Lordship proceeded ) 

Nothing,^ however, turns on these linguis- 
tic niceties On no reasonable construc- 
tion can the words said to have been used 
by Irfan Ali furnish any basis for infer- 
ring the existence of a conspiracy to ad- 
mimster Dhatura This circumstance is 
wholly innocuous and at any rate it is 
too trivial and inconsequential for any 
inference 

20. ^ The next circumstance is that Smt 
Lareti, who had left District Magistrate’s 
House for her quarter after laying the 
children to sleep on their beds and shortly 
before Sri Ashwim Kumar started taking 
his dinner, was seen talking to I''fan Ali 
under a tree outside District Magistrate s 
House (After discussing this circum- 
stance His Lordship continued ) 

The learned Civil and Sessions Judge ob- 
served that Smt Lareti watched what 
Sri Ashwim Kumar and Smt Ashwim 
Kumar were eating and as she found 
Irfan All under the tree when she was 
going, "it was only natural foi her to 
stop there and tell Irfan which items Sri 
A Kumar had taken and which of the 
dishes had been taken by Smt A Kumar, 
because it was necessary to apprise her 
accomplish of the latest developments” 
This observation again, presupposed the 
conspiracy which was required to be 
proved What had to be seen v.as not 
whether, the conspiracy being there, this 
conduct could in some manner be related 
to it, but whether this conduct could con- 
tribute to an inference that there ^ was 
a conspiracy. The approach of the learn- 
ed Judge was, therefore, fundamentally 
wrong, and it based too heavily on con- 
iecture 

21. The last of these circurnstances 
noted by the learned Civil and Sessions 
Judge IS that some sixteen or seventeen 
days after the incident while the C I D 
Inspector was interrogatmg Smt Lareti 
m District Magistrate’s House at _ about 
10 PM Irfan Ah looked greatly disturb- 
ed and on being questioned by P W 5 
K K Tewari as to why he was disturbed 
he lephed "C ID ke inspector bungle 
men Lareti se poochh tanchh kar rahe 
ham alahda men Lareti ek aurat hai — 


aise na ho koi raz khol de — koi uske munh 
men tala to dal nahin sakta — ^main bhi na 
phans iaoon ” R K Tewari then said 
that investigation goes on like that and 
repeated the enquiry as to why he should 
feel disturbed The reply of Irfan Ah 
was "Tewari Ji mere mucaddar he kha- 
rab hai ” 

R K Tewari, who was a motor driver in 
the Information Department, used lo live 
in the servants’ quarters attached lo the 
residence of Sri Ashwim Kumar (His 
Lordship discussed this piece of evidence 
and proceeded ) 

It will be seen that the words alleged to 
have been used by Irfan Ali do not mean 
that Irfan All was a party to the "raz”, 
and the "raz” spoken of might, therefore, 
have been confined to Smt Lareti alone 
I have already noted that the statement 
of Irfan All excited no curiosity in the 
mind of R K Tewari and he did not try 
to know anything further from Irfan Ah 
The conclusion naturally is that the state- 
ment of Irfan Ah did not convey to him 
the impression that Irfan All had some 
hand m the matter The net result in 
regard to this item of evidence is firstly, 
the testimony of R K Tewari does not 
appear to be true, secondly, the account 
given by him of the conversation with 
Irfan All cannot be regarded as an ac- 
curate and dependable account, and third- 
ly, even the words said to have been utter- 
ed by Irfan All in the course of that con- 
versation are of no material significance 
and can afford no basis for any inference 
against Irfan Ah 

22. The evidence against Irfan Ali 
really consists only of the recoveries made 
at his instance, and even the learned Civil 
and Sessions Judge was of the view that 
they were the most important pieces of 
the evidence The inference deducible 
from the recoveries does not, m my 
opinion, gain any additional strength from 
the circumstances discussed above and is 
not at all supplemented thereby It is true 
that what has to be seen is not the effect 
of each isolated item of circumstantial 
evidence separately but their cumulative 
effect, but the three abovementioned ar- 
cumstances, even if the evidence relating 
to each of them is accepted, are so neutral 
and in any case, so meagre in significance 
that their assemblage adds little to the 
case against Irfan Ah. It is well to bear 
in mind in this connection the warning 
addressed by Baron Alderson in Reg v 
Hodge, (1838) 2 Lewis 227 to which 
reference was made by their Lordships 
of the Supreme Court in Palvinder Kaur 
V State of Puniab, AIR 1952 SC 354 It 
was as follows — 

"The mind was apt to take a pleasure 
in adapting circumstances to one another 
and even in straining them a little, if need 
be. to force them to form parts of one 
connected whole: and the more ingenious 
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the mind of the Individual the more likely 
was it considerinq such matters to 
overreach and mislead itself to supply 
some little link that is wantinc to take 
for Granted some fact consistent with its 
orevious theories and necessary to render 
them complete 

The evidence as to motive for the offence 
also loses much of its importance by 
reason of the fact that it was 'paied by 
Smt Lareti and she alone mifiht easily 
have been responsible for the whole thins 
23 As said above the case really rests 
on the recoveries so far as Irfan All as 
concerred I have already dealt with their 
effect and the conclusion that may leRi- 
timately be drawn from them The result 
is that althouGh the case afiainst Irfan 
Ah IS one of strong suspicion the evidence 
IS insufficient for proving the offence with 
which he was charged In this state of 
the evidence the confession of Smt Lareti 
even though it had been found to be 
voluntary and true cannot be utilired for 
making up the deficiency ol the other evi- 
dence and for completing the case against 
Irfan All I mav again draw attention to 
the case of AIR 1964 SC 1184 (Supra) and 
refer to the following observations of their 
Lordships at the end of their judgment 
' It is true that the confession made by 
Ram Surat is a detailed statement and it 
attributes to the two appellants a major 
part in the commission of the offence It 
is also trUA that the said confession has 
been found to be voluntary and true so 
far as the part played by Ram Surat him- 
self 15 con^'erned and so it is not unlikelv 
that the confe lonal statement m regard 
to the pa-t played by the two appellants 
may alM be true and in that sense the 
reading ol the said confession mav rai e 
a serious ru picion against the accus^ But 
it is precisely In such cases that the true 
legal approach must be adopted and sus- 
picion however grave must not be allow- 
ed to take the place of proof. As we have 
already indicated it has been a recognised 
principle of the administration of criminal 
law in this country for over hall a century 
that the confession of a co accused person 
cannot be treated as substantive evidence 
and can be pressed Into service only when 
the Court Is inclined to accept other evi- 
dence and feels the necessity of «eeking 
for an assurance in support of its conclu- 
sion deduciblc from the said evidence In 
criminal trials there is no scope for ap- 
plving the prinCTple of moral conviction 
or grave sucpicion In criromal casts 
where the other evidence adduct against 
an accused person is wholly unsatisfactory 
and the prosecution seeks to rely on the 
confession of a co-accu ed ticrson the 
presumption of Innocence which « the 
basis of cnmmal jurisprudence as ists 
the accused person and compels the Court 
to render the verdict that the charge is 


not proved against him, and so he Is en- 
titled to the benefit of doubt ’ 

24 On a consideration of the evidence 
It IS clear that the charge against Irfan 
All IS not established and he is entitled 
to acquittal Revision No 1166 of 19t)4 
should therefore be allowed the convic 
tion and sentence of Irfan Ah should be 
set aside and he should be acquitted Since 
the charge of conspiracy against Irfan Ah 
fails and one person alone cannot form a 
conspiracy Smt Lareti s conviction and 
sentence under Section 120-B I P C have 
to be set aside and she has to be acquitted 
of that charge To that extent revision 
No 1181 of 1964 has to be allowed The 
charge under Section 228 I P C has 
however been established against her and 
her conviction and sentence under that 
section should therefore be maintained 
and Revision No 1181 of 1064 in so far 
as the conviction and sentence of Smt 
Lareti under Section 228 I P C are con- 
cerned should be dismissed 

25 This judgment gives the reasons 
for the orders already passed m these revi- 
sions 

Order accordingly 
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(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

H C P TRIPATHI J 
Sarju Naram Applicant v Lachhml 
Naram Opposite Party 
Criminal Revn No 747 of 1060 D/- 
17-1-1968 against order of AddI Dist 
Magistrate (J ) Kanpur D/- 24-3-1966 
Cnminal P C (1898) Ss 145 and 146 
— Proceedings under S 145 — Should bo 
decided by Magistrate before whom tlicV 
arc initiated — - Only in extreme cases, 
advantage of S 14G to be taken 
Proceedings under Section 145 are to be 
pnmanlv decided by the Magistrate before 
V horn they are initiated and only in ex- 
treme ca'es where complicated questions 
of law and fact arre making it extreme!/ 
difficult for him to arive at a conclusion 
that he 'hould take advantage of S 146 
for referring the question to the Civil 
Court The reference of the question in a 
routmc manner for the decision of the 
Civil Court IS not intended by the provi- 
sion.*! of Section 140 (Para 3) 

S S Tiwari for Applicant Dcvcndra 
Swarup for Opposite Party 
ORDER — . This revision is directed 
aeainrt an order of Sn II C Verma 
Magistrate First Class Kanpur referring 
the ca e under Section 145 Criminal p C 
for dccuion to tho learned Munslf Havali. 

2 I have heard learned counsel lor the 
parties 
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3. In my opinion the impugned order 
of the learned Magistrate shows that he 
had not applied his mind to the evidence 
before him and had abdicated his func- 
tions in favour of the Civil Court He has 
not given any reasons as to why he was 
not in a position to decide the question of 
possession. If the evidence was balanced 
he could have easily found out as to whe- 
ther the balance tilted in favour of one 
party or the other Instead of exercising 
his mind he has adopted an easy course of 
referring the matter to the Cml Court 
for deciding for him as to which of the 
two parties was in possession on the date 
of the preliminary order or within two 
months of that date. It must be remem- 
bered_ that proceedings under Section 1^5, 
Criminal P C are to be primarily decided 
by the Magistrate before whom they are 
imtiated and only in extreme cases where 
complicated questions of law and fact 
arise making it extremely difficult for him 
to arrive at a conclusion that he should 
take advantage of Section 146, Criminal 
P C for referring the question to the 
Cml Court The reference of the ques- 
tion in a routine manner for the decision 
of the Cml Court is not intended by the 
Piovisions of Section 146, Criminal P. C, 

4. Accoidingiy this revision is allow- 
ed The impugned order of the Magistrate 
is set aside The case is sent back to him 
to hear the parties and then to decide the 
proceedings on the basis of evidence 
already adduced before him The record 
of the case should be sent back at the 
earliest to the Court below. 

Revision allowed 
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(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

D D SETH, J 

Laxmi Narain and another, Applicant 
V State, Opp Party. 

Criminal Ref No 312 of 1967, D/~ 13-2- 
1969 

Essential Commodities Act (1955), S. 7 
• — U. P. Food Grains Dealers Licensing 
Order (1964), CIs. 3 and 5 — Mens rea — 
On facts held that applicants were under 
bona fide belief that they could deal in 
food grains and hence they could not be 
charged under S. 7 for contravention of 
19G4 Order. 

The applicants on behalf of their firm, 
on 20th October 1966 had made an ap- 
plication for the grant of a licence under 
the U. P Food Grains Dealers Licensing 
Order, 1964 and the reiection of that ap- 
plication was never conveyed to them In 
fact the application was not rejected _ No 
Provisional license was issued as required 
by. Cl 5 (1) of the order, during pending 
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of the consideration of the appKcation. In 
fact, they were issued a licence in the 
year 1967, The applicants continued 
to deal in foodgrains and had sent their 
returns and other papers in the months 
of November and December 1966 to the 
office of the Marketing Inspector. Charges 
were framed against the applicants for 
contravention of Cl 3 of the 1964 Order 
read with Section 7 of the Essential Com- 
modities Act for having sold pea on 17 
December 1966 to another food grain 
licensee 

Held, that the applicants were under a 
bona fide belief that they could deal in 
foodgrains as their application for the 
grant of licence had not been reiected In 
that view of the matter no breach of any 
licensing order can be said to have been 
committed by the applicants and they 
could not be charged for any offence 
punishable under the Act AIR 1966 SC 
43, Applied (Para 6) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1966) AIR 1966 SC 43 (V 53) = 

1966 Cri LJ 71, Nathulal v State 

of M P. 4 

K K. Baipai and Man Mohan Srivastava, 
for Applicant; K C Dhulia, for Opposite 
Paity 

JUDGMENT: — This reference has been 
made by the learned Additional District 
Magistrate (J ) Etawah The facts of the 
case are that Sri Maharaj Singh, Market- 
ing Inspector at Auraiya, district Etawah, 
was informed m the afternoon of 19th 
December 1966 that the two applicants had 
sold 25 kntls and 45 kgs of pea on 17th 
December 1966 to M/s Shyam Lai, Sri 
Govind, which was a food gram licensee 
at Auraiya The Marketing Inspector was 
further informed tha.t the applicants did 
not possess a license for dealing in food 
grains The applicants are the partners 
of the firm known as Laxmi Narain Ram 
Narain Against both the applicants 
charges were framed by the learned Magis- 
trate 1st Class, Etawah, on 22nd April 
1967 on the statement of Maharaj Singh, 
Marlceting Inspector, Auraiya. The learn- 
ed Magistrate framed the charges against 
the applicants for having contravened 
Cl 3 of the U. P. Food Grains Dealers 
Licensing Order 1964 and thus were 
punishable under Section 7 of the Essen- 
tial Commodities Act These charges, as 
already stated above, were framed on 22nd 
April 1967. Against the order framing the 
charge against the applicants the appli- 
cants preferred a revision which was 
heard by the learned Additional District 
Magistrate (Judicial). Etawah who has 
made the present reference 

2. Sri Maharaj Singh, the Marketing 
Inspector Auraiya, was examined and 
during his examination he admitted that 
Laxmi Narain, one of the partners of the 
film Laxmi Narain Ram Narain, held a 
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food grains license for another shop in 
Mahabircani The Marketmc Inspector 
further stated that it was possible that the 
applicants mav have filed an application 
for the grant of a license in the name of 
the firm Laxmi Naram Bam ^araln on 
20th October 1966 He further stated 
that that application had not been rejected 
till the date of his statement He also 
admitted that a licence for selling the lood 
grams was issued to the firm Laxmi Naram 
Ram Naram for the year 19G7 
3 The Question therefore is whether 
under these circumstances the applicants 
being partners of the firm Laxrm Naram 
Ram Naram could deal m food grains 
without holding a license for that firm as 
such Clause 5 of UP Food Grains 
Dealers Licensing Order 1964 deals with 
penod of licence and fees chargeable Thp 
second proviso to sub-clause (11 of Cl 5 
of the Order reads as follows 


Provided further that v here an ap- 
plication for a neu licence made in ac- 
cordance with sub-clause (VI of Cl 4 has 
not been disposed of within 30 days from 
the date of receipt of the application by 
the licensing authontv the applicanl shall 
be issued a provisional licence vabd for 
three months and the application shall be 
disposed of dunne the validity of the 
provisional licence ' 

4 Since the Marketing Inspector slated 
that the applicants possibly filed an ap- 
plication for the grant of a licence on 20th 
October 1966 a provisional licence ought to 
have been issued m favour of the firm 
much before 19th December 1966 The 
applicants being the partners of the firm 
could pot possibly be said to have a CuiUv 
intention in selling any licenced food 
grams on l7th December 1960 because the 
Marketing Inspector admitted that the firm 
Laxmi Narain Ram Narain deals m food 
grams and that on behalf of the firm ready 
information of its stocks was given to 
him The Marketing Inspector further 
admitted that in the months of f ovem- 
ber and December 1966 the papers of the 
firm. Laxroi Narain Bam Naram came 
to his ofTice on various dates and he and 
other ofTicials of his office used to *ign 
fho«e papers Thus the evidence of the 
Marketing Inspector himself show s that an 
application for the grant of a new licence 
lor selling food grains had been made bv 
the applicants and the conduct of the 
Jlarketlng Inspector and the other officials 
of his office rea^nablv led the applicants 
to believe that they could deal In food 
grams As a matter of fact as th* clau..e 
of the U p Food Grains Licen mg Order 
1964 quoted above shows it was the dutv 
of the 'larkctirg Insiv'ctor to have Issued 
a provisional licence valid for three 
months within 20 days of the malmg of 
the application bv the firm Larmi N train 
Ham Narain which was odmitlcdlv made 
on 20th October 1900 It was held in 


Nathulal v State of M P . 196G Cri U 71 
= (AIR 1966 SC 43) as follows 

"an offence under Section 7 of the Es 
senttal Commodities Act 10 of 1955 for 
breach of Section 3 of the Madhya Pradesh 
Foodgrains Dealers Licensing Order 1958 
necessarily involves a guilty mind as an 
ingredient of the offence Considering the 
scope of the Act it would be legitimate to 
hold that an offence under Section 7 of th® 
Act is committed bv a person if he inten- 
tionally contravenes anv order made 
under Section 3 of the Act The object 
of the Act will be best served and innocent 
Persons will also be protected from haras- 
ment if Section 7 is so construed ' 

5 The provisions of the Food Grains 
Dealers Licensing Orders in U P and 
M P are similar In Nathulal s case the 
accused was a dealer m food grams ard 
had made an application for licence under 
the Madhya Pradesh Food Grams Dealer- 
Licensing Order 1958 and also deposited 
the requisite license lee No intimation 
however was given to him whether his 
application had been rejected He pur- 
chased foodgrains from time to time and 
submitted returns to the Licensing autho- 
rity showing the grains purchased bv him 
The Marketing Inspector checked the 
godowns of the accused in Nathulal s case 
and found that the accused had stored food 
grams without holding anv license in ex- 
cess of the quantity permitted by Sec 3 
of the Order The accused was prosecut- 
ed under Section 7 p 1 the EssenttaV Cow- 
modities Act 1955 but was acquitted bv 
the tnal Court on the ground that he had 
no guilty mind but in appeal the High 
Court of Madhva Pradesh convicted the 
accused On appeal bv special leave 
Honble Supreme Court held as lollows — 

That on the facts of the case the con- 
viction of the accused should be set aside 
The accused was under a bona fide im- 
pression that the licence in regard to which 
he had made an application was issued 
to him though not actually sent to him 
It was under this impression that he had 
stored the grain The fact that the licen_- 
ing authority did not communicate to him 
the rejection of his application confirmed 
the accused s belief. It was on that belief 
that he stored the foodgrains and was 
sending the relevant returns to the con- 
cerned authority It was therefore a 
storage of foodgrains within the nre enb- 
ed limits under a bona fide belief that 
he could legallv do so Ife could wot 
therefore be said to have intcntionallv 
contravened the provisions of Section 7 of 
the Act or those of the Order mad" under 
Section 2 of the Act 

C The Principles Ind down h Ihcl 
Supreme Court in Nathulal s ca-f* quoted 
above apply with full force to the facts 
of the instant case The applicants on 
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behalf of their firm, on 20th October 1966 
had made an application for the giant of 
the licence and the reiection of that ap- 
phcation was never conveyed to them In 
fact they were issued a licence in the year 
1967 The applicants continued to deal 
m foodgrains and sent their returns and 
other papers in the months of November 
and December to the office of the Market- 
ing Inspector. Thus the applicants held 
a bona fide belief that they could deal in 
foodgrams as their application for the 
grant of licence had not been reiected 
In view of the principles of law laid down 
by the Supreme Court in Nathulal’s case 
no breach of any licensing Order can be 
said to have been committed by the ap- 
plicants and they could not be charged 
for any offence pumshable under the 
Essential Commodities Act 
7. After having heard Sri K K Baipai 
and Sri M M Srivastava in support of 
the reference and Sri K C Dhulia, the 
learned brief-holder for the State, and 
for the reasons contained above I accept 
this reference and auash the charge 
against the apphcants dated 22nd April 
1967. 

Order accordingly 
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(ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT) 

GANGESHWAR PRASAD AND 
HARI SWARUP. JJ. 

State of U P, Appellant v Trilok 
Chand, Respondent 

Govt Appeal No 2494 of 1965, D/- 
26-3-1969, against order of S J Dehradun 
D/- 23-8-1965 

Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 342 Object 
— Use of extra judicial confession tor 
convicting accused — Question giving op- 
portunity to explain must be asked. 

The purpose of Section 342, Criminal 
P C is to enable the accused to explain 
the circumstances appearing in the ew- 
dence against him, and in case any parti- 
cular circumstance is to be utihsed against 
the accused, it has to be specifically put to 
bim, so that he might explain the circum- 
stance. (Para 5) 

IVhere the only ewdence to connect the 
amount recovered from the possession ot 
the accused with the amount stolen was 
the alleged extra-iudicial confessions 
made by the accused to the two prosecu- 
tion ivitnesses ‘ 

Held, that, the use of the alleged extra- 
ludicial confessions against the accused m 
the absence of any question put to hirn re- 
garding the same was certainly pre-judi- 
cial to the accused and not permissible 
under law The alleged confession could 
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not be utilised as circumstances or evi- 
dence to prove the guilt against the accus- 
ed. (Para 5) 

G A , for Appellant, Banarsi Dass, for 
Respondent 


SWARUP, J. The State of Uttar 
Pradesh has filed this appeal against the 
order of the Session Judge, Dehradun 
dated the 23rd March, 1965 by which he 
allowed the appeal of Trilok Chand against 
his conviction under Section 454, I P C , 
and the sentence of one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and fine of Rs 100 award- 
ed by Sri C N Srivastava, Magistrate 
First Class, Dehradun. and acquitted him 
The learned Magistrate had directed that 
the amount of Rs 2706 recovered from 
the house of the accused be paid to the 
complainant The Sessions Judge direct- 
ed on allowing the appeal that it be re- 
turned to the accused 


2. The case for the prosecution in brief 
was that Inder Singh had a milk shop m 
his house m Doiwala, Police Circle 
Clement town, district Dehradun He had 
collected money a few days earlier and 
had kept it in his cash box in the shop 
It was a sum of Rs 3200 On 13th Janu- 
ary, 1964 at about 8 a m he went to the 
bus stand for going out, but by mistake 
left the milk measurmg pot at the shop, 
and hence, sent his servant Babulal to 
bring it from the shop Babulal on com- 
ing back informed him that the door of 
his shop had been broken open, cash box 
had also been opened and the money had 
been stolen At 8 30 a m on the same 
day Inder Singh lodged a first inforaa- 
tion report at Doiwala pohce station about 
the theft and stated that he suspect- 
ed his neighbour Triloki for having com- 
mitted the theft The reference was to 
the accused Trilok Chand On , 5 

the first information report Harbal Singn 
S. I. immediately proceeded to make a 
search of the house of Trilok Chand He, 
however, found nothing incriminating m 

^^It^wafthen alleged that on 15th Janu- 
ary 1964 at about 7 30 a m jd 

w^At to Khem Chand (P W 2 ) and made 
fl confession before him that he naa 

stolen the money and the ^^Tp^^^^-hand 
concealed in his house Khem Oiand 
thereupon took him to Jagd^h Prgad 
fP W 31 and before him it was aiiegcu 
that 'Trilok Chand again made a confes- 
sion of his guilt and in order to avoid pro- 
secutiL promised to point out the money 
Sh lay concealed in his house so that 
it mav be paid to complainant loder 
Singh Both Khem Chand and J^^dish 
Prasad then took him to Harbal Singh 
S I and it is said that before him Trilok 
Chand Sated that money vras concealed 
Sdergro'und in h.s house Then the S I 
and other witnesses went to house 
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of his house and took out a bac which 
contained currency notes of Rs 270G The 
sum v-as handed over to the S I and a 
memo of recovery was prepared Tnlok 
Chand was prosecuted on the basis of 
these facts 

3 The learned Magistrate on a con- 
sideration of the evidence produced by 
the prosecution believed the statements 
of Khem Chand and Jagdish Prasad about 
the confession made by Tnlok Chand 
and convicted him under Section 454 
I P C and sentenced him to undergo 
rigorous impnsonment for one year and 
pay a fine of Rs 100 The amount of 
of Rs 2706 was directed to be returned to 
complainant Inder Singh On appeal filed 
by Tnlok Chand the learned Sessions 
Judge held that the confession alleged 
to have been made by Tnlok Chand had 
not been proved On a consideration o( 
the evidence he held that the prosecution 
has failed to prove the case against the 
accused He therefore allowed the 
appeal and set aside the conviction and 
sentences awarded to him The amount 
of Rs 2706 was directed to be retured to 
the accused The State of Uttar Pradesh 
has now filed the present appeal 

4 In the first information report no 
details are given about the currency notes 
and therefore it is not possible to hold 
with certainty that the amount recover- 
ed from the possession of Tnlok Chand 
which he claimed to be his own was the 
same which had been lost by Inder Singh 
It was only m Court alter having seen 
the money that Inder Singh desenbed the 
currency notes v hich composed the 
amount As no details of the Dropcrtv 
lost were given before the recovery and 
the amount is not identical to that which 
was stolen no reliance can be placed on 
his statement to establish that the cur- 
rency notes recovered from the possession 
of Tnlok Chand were those which had 
been stolen from the possession of Inder 
Singh 

5 The only evidence to connect the 

I amount recovered from the possession of 
Tnlok Chand with the amount lo t by 
Inder Singh consists of the alleged extra 
ludicial confessions made by Tnlok Chand 
lo Khem Chand and Jagdish Prasad The 
Statements of Khem Chand •’nd Jagdi„b 
Prasad besides being unreliable cannot 
be U'od against the accu«-cd for the ruson 
that thtv hsd not been put to the arcus- 
M when his stsUment under Section 312 

I Cnmiml P C was recorded The onlv 
question put to the accustd on which the 
coun'ol for the appellant rtlied for «ho 
mg that the matter had bc^n put lo the 
accused was why have the v lUv^ccs 
given Itstimonv against vnu’ In our 
opinion this does not compU wuh the 
rwui^enls of Section Cnmi- 

nal P C purpo.e of Section •»42 

ICrtirinal P C is lo enable the accused 


to explain the circumstances appearing 
in the evidence against him and in case 
any particular circumstance is to be 
utilised against the accused it has to be 
specifically put to him so that he might 
explain the circumstance In the preseat 
case the most important circumstances 
were the making of the alleged confes 
sions by Tnlok Chand to the prosecution 
witnesses Khem Chand and Jagdish 
Prasad Unless these were put to the 
accused it could not be said that the 
accused had been given an opportunity to 
explain them 

The use of the alleged extra-judicial 
confessions against the accused in the 
absence of any question put to him re 
garding the same is certainly preiudicial 
to the accused and not permissible under 
law In our opinion the alleged confes 
sions cannot be utilised as circumstances 
or evidence to prove the guilt against the 
accused Thev have got to be excluded 
We are thus left with no evidence to con 
nect the money recovered from the ac- 
cused with the crime 

6 Further nothing has been shown 
to make us hold that the appraisal of evi- 
dence of Khem Chand and Jagdish Prasad 
by the learned Sessions Judge was cr 
roneous According to the prosecution 
case the house of Tnlok Chand accused 
had already been searched and nothing 
incriminating was found by the investi- 
gating oflleer and there could be nothing 
to impel him to make the alleged confes 
sions We therefore see no reason to «et 
aside the order of nequittal passed by the 
learned Sessions Judge 

7 In the result the appeal fails and 
is dismissed Tnlol Chand respondent is 
on ball His bail bonds are discharged 
He nted not surrender 

Appeal dismissed 


1970 CRI L J 618 (Yol 75, C N 147) 
(ANDIIPA PRADESH HIGH COURT) 
KONDAIAH J 

In re Somiah and others Petitioners 
Cnmmal Revn Case No Cro and 
Criminal Revn Petn No G03 of 1967 
D/-1C-2-19CP from order of S J Medak 
at Sangareddy in Cr C F R No I2C8 
of 19G7 

(A) Criminal P C (1898) S 91 — 
Production of documents — Stage for 
The u«e of tho word? whenever In 
Siction 94 postulates that the Magistrate 
can call for the production of anv docu- 
ment It the stage of enquiry even before 
the Iraming of the charge provided he 
considers that tho documents whose pro- 
duction was sought for \ ere nccr*ssar> 
or desirable for tho p urpo'^p of enquiry 
GM/HM/D1G7/C3/HGP/B 
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^IR 1963 Andh Pra 362, Rel on, 1955 
Indh WR 409. Ref. (Para 6) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 94 and 
[39 — Power under S. 94, when can be 
ixercised — Nature of satisfaction re- 
(uired — Enquiry going on — Stage for 
intering upon defence not come — Court 
annot he compelled to call for produc- 
ion of documents. 

Unless and until the Court is satisfied 
n each case, taking into consideration the 
acts and circumstances, that it is neces- 
ary and desirable to call for the docu- 
aents, the Court is not bound or obliged to 
end for such documents. The consideration 
ir satisfaction contemplated under Sec 94 
s a proper, reasonable and obiective one 
ind the Court has to give (usticiable re- 
isons for its conclusion, to enable the ap- 
)ellate or revisional Court to know whe- 
her the Court has applied its mind to the 
Joint at issue and decided the same in 
iccordance with law (Para 7) 

Where the enquiry is going on and the 
tage when accused would be called upon 
0 enter upon his ‘defence has not come, 
he accused cannot compel the Magistrate 
it that stage to call for pioduction of 
iocuments In such a case when the re- 
juest of the accused has not been reiected 
jnce and for all, but has been postponed 
:o a later stage, it cannot be said that the 
mpugned older of the Magistrate is 
llegal, improper or uniust, iustifying the 
nterference of the High Court in revi- 
sion Crl R C. No 551 of 1961 (Andh 
Pra), Ref (Para 11) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1967) Crl R C No 551 of 1967 
(Andh Pra), V. R Sarma v Union 
of India 

(1963) AIR 1963 Andh Pra 362 
(V 50) = 1963 (2) Cri LJ 253, In 
re Raghotham ^ 

(1955) 1955 Andh WR 409 = 1955 
Andh LT (Cr) 182, Yusuff Sahib 
V Hayagriva Rao ^ 

Murtuza Khan and S B Dixit, for 
Petitioners, Jayachandra Reddy and 
Hariseshareddy on behalf of the State 

ORDER; — This is a revision against the 
order of the Munsif Magistrate, Sanga- 
reddy, refusing to call for 22 documents 
at the instance of the accused at the en- 
quiry in P. R C. 6 of 1966 

2. The short question that arises in 
this revision is as to the scope, interpre- 
tation and the application of the provi- 
sions of Section 94 of the Criminal P C 
to the present case 

3. The accused petitioners have been 

charge-sheeted by the Police under Sec- 
tions 381, 467, 409 read with 109, 102-B, 

414, 471 read with 109, I. P- C 

in? the enquiry in P R C 6 of 

1906 was pending before the Magistrate, 

Who has examined some witnesses. Cri- 


minal M P 436/65 by the petitioners under 
Section 94, Criminal P. C requesting to 
call for the production of documents men- 
tioned therein was allowed on 7-12-1966 
Thereafter, on 6-2-1967, an application 
under Section 207-A, Criminal P. C. to 
summon and examine Sri Seshachalapathi 
Rao was allowed by the Magistrate 
P Ws 1 to 4 were examined by 18-4-1967. 
As Sri Seshachalapathi Rao was absent 
for some adiournments, he could not be 
examined and the enquiry was posted to 
12-9-1967, when the present application 
,yas filed The committal Court reiected 
the application as it was belated and not 
bona fide and there was no necessity or 
desirabihty to call for those documents at 
that stage The revision to the Sessions 
Court to make a reference to this Court 
to set aside the order of the Magistrate 
ivas also dismissed 


4. Mr. Dixit, for the accused, strenu- 
ously and emphatically contended (a) that 
the Magistrate should have exercised the 
power under Section 94 of the Code in 
favour of the accused and called for the 
documents, and (b) that his failure to ex- 
ercise the iurisdiction in favour of the ac- 
cused is illegal, improper and uniust and 
(c) that the order is liable to be quashed 
The Public Prosecutor contended contra 

5. The question for determination is, 
whether on the facts and in the circum- 
stances of the case, the accused-petitioners 
are entitled under Section 94 of the Code 
to call for the production of the 22 docu- 
ments as prayed for by them at this 
stage 

6. For a proper appreciation of the 
question, it is profitable and necessary to 
consider the provisions of Section 94 of 
the Code which read thus — 

"(1) Whenever any Court or in any 
place beyond the limits of the towns of 
Calcutta and Bombay, any officer in charge 
of a police station considers that the pi o- 
duction of any document or other thing 
is necessary or desirable for the purposes 
of any investigation, inquiry, trial or other 
proceedings under this Code by or before 
such Court or officer, sii^ Court may 
issue a summons, or such officer a written 
order to the person in whose possession 
or power such document or thing is be- 
lieved to be requiring him to attend and 
produce it, or to pioduce it, at the time 
and place stated in the summons or^order 

Sectioif 94 of^the Code, the Court 
Whenever it considers that the pioduc- 
tion of any document is necessary or 
desirable for the pin pose of any investi- 
gation inquiry, trial or other preceding 
Se?'the Cod4 by or before such Court 
ifentitled to call for the production of 
such documents from the Person m whose 
possession or power such document i 

?n SeSVIl 
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the Macistrate can call for the produc- 
tion of any document at the stage of en- 
quiry before the framing of the charRe 
orovidod he considers that the documents 
whose production was sought for were 
necessary or desirable for the purpose 
of enquiry 

7 The existence of power and juris- 
diction to call for the documents by the 
[Magistrate under certain circumstances as 
'contemplated m Section 94 of the Code 
cannot be equated to his being compelled 
to exerase that power whenever the ac- 
cused prays for the production of certain 
documents Unless and until the Court 
I is satisfied in each case taking into con- 
[sideration the facts and circumstances 
that it IS necessary and desirable to call 
for the documents the Court is not bound 
or obliged to send for such documents The 
consideration or satisfaction contemplated 
under Section 94 is a proper reasonable 
and obiec-tite one and the Court has to 
'give lustinable reasons for its conclusion 
to enable the appellate or revisiona! Court 
to know whether the Court has applied its 
mind to the point at issue and decided 
the same in accordance with law 
' 8 In Yusuff Sahib v Ha\agnva Rao 
1955 Andh WR 409 U was held that the 
nght of the accused to call for the pro- 
duction of any documents accrues to him 
only after he is called upon to enter his 
defence The learned Judge reiected the 
contention of the counsel that Sec 94 of 
the Coda conferred an overnding powrer 
on a Court to compel the production of 
documents 

9 In re Raghotham AIR 1963 Andh 
Pra 3C2 a Division Bench of this Court 
had to consider the scope and effect of 
the provisions of Sec 94 of the Cnminal 
Procedure Code In that case the accus- 
ed had to face an enquiry before a Magis- 
trate for a charge under Sec 408 I PC 
for embesdemont of certain amounts 
entrusted to him in his custody as an 
officer-in-charge of a maternity home In 
the course of the enquirv the accused 
requested to call for the production of 
certain documents m the custody of the 
Distnct Magistrate which according to 
him. would show that the prosecution 
case launched on a previous occasion in 
respect of the very same amounts had 
been withdrawn against him Though 
the Magistrate considered it necessary 
and desirable to call for the production 
of the documents the application under 
Section 94 WdS dismissed as he felt that 
in vqew of the decision of the High Court 
in 1955 Andh WR 409 felted supra) he 
has no power to do so In those circum- 
^ancci a Division Bench of this Court 
ras held ihvt the Court has power <?\en 
bfforc fnming of the ch-irge to ci)l for 
production of the document- if n is sitls- 
ficd that the production of the documents 
was necessars or desirable and In the 


interests of justice and observed at p 361 
thus — 

In that case though the prosecution 
evidence was concluded no charge was 
framed but the Magistrate had ordercii 
the calling of three documents at Ihp 
instance of the accused In so far as 
the right of the accused to ask for the 
calling of such documents is concerned 
he had no such right at that stage and 
the Judgment of Subbarao CJ canno* 
on that ground be assailed 
As the Magistrate found that it was neces 
sarv and desirable to call for the produc 
tion of the documents it w vs held that 
the order of the Magistrate can 
not be sustained In the pre- 

sent case the Magistrate has felt that 
It was not necessary or desirable at that 
stage to call for the production of those 
documents The Sessions Judge also 
found that it was not necessary or desir 
able at that stage to call for the produc 
tion of the documents jn question and 
the accused will have an opportumty to 
call for the same at the stage of the tn^ 

10 In a recent judgment m V R 
Sarma v Union of India Crl B C No 551 
of 1967 (Andh Pra) Mohamed Mirza J 
under similar circumstances has held 
that the request of the petitioners to sum 
mon the documents has not been alt^ 
gether turned down but nghtlv postponed 
by the Magistrate to a later date 

11 The Cnminal Court has amrfe 
power and junsdiction to call for the 
production of documents if it considers 
that there js necessity or desirability of 
the production of the same at the stage 
of enquiry and before the framing of the 
charge but the accused cannot compel 
the Court to do so unless it is satisfied 
that the provisions of Section 94 of the 
Code are attracted In the present case 
admittedly the stage when the ac- 
cused v-ould be called upon to enter 
upon his defence has not vet come 
The enquiry is still going on After th« 
enquiry If the Magistrate finds on the 
evidence on record that th>“re is prirtn 
facie material for committing the accused 
he will commit the accused to take their 
tnal before the tnal Court otherwise 
they will have to be di-charged In case 
the accused had to tal e their trial before 
the tnal Court the accused would cer- 
tainly have their nght to call for the pro- 
duction of any documents or adduce 
evqdence by calling any witnesses and the 
accused can certainly avail that right at 
that stage The accused cannot comtxrl 
the Magistrate at this stage to call for 
the production of the documents as pray- 
ed for in the Instant case The request 
of the accused has not been reiected once 
and for all but has been postponed to / 
later stage In the circumstances it can 
not be said that the impugned order of 
the Magistrate is illegal, improper or un 
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ijnst, justifying the interference of this 
'Court in this revision petition 

12 In the result, this revision petition 
fails and is dismissed 

Revision dismissed 
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(BOMBAY HIGH COURT) 

DESHMUKH AND DESHPANDE, JJ 

Nana Gangaram Dhore and another. 
Accused, Appellants v. State, Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 842 of 1966, D/- 

21/22-3-1968 

(A) Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 342, 367 

— Murder case — Court can act upon 

prosecution evidence or confession of 
accused or both — Statement made under 
S. 342 partly inculpatory and partly ex- 
culpatory — Court, however, cannot act 
upon such statement. (Para 15) 

(B) Evidence Act (1872), S. 3 — Mur- 
der case — One prosecution witness, ser- 
vant of accused at time of incident and 
at time of giving evidence in Sessions 
Court — Relationship between witness 
and accused (his employer) not strained 

— Witness, held to be an independent 

and disinterested witness. (Para 18) 

(C) Evidence Act (1872), S. 3 -- Mur- 

der case — Three prosecution witnesses, 
relations of deceased — Witnesses present 
near scene of ofEence and in a position to 
see assailants — Besides them, there was 
One disinterested and independent wit- 
ness — Evidence of these witnesses, held 
lo be natural piece of evidence, and ac- 
cepted — Fact that individual act was 
not described, could not be considered to 
lie infirmity. (Paras 22 to 24) 

(D) Penal Code (1860), Ss. 34 and 300 
thirdly — Murder case — Accused per- 
sons A, B and C are brothers, and accus- 
ed D son of accused A — Accused A, B 
and C, dmded and resided in separate 
houses — A, B, C and D, seen coming to- 
gether and gathering near disputed land 
at one and same time — They carried 
With them deadly weapons such as iron 
oar, axe and spear and stick — Accused 
nersons rushing together w'ith such wea- 
Pons and causing as many as 15 injuries 
on vital part of the body of deceased — 
their intention held to be nothing but to 
con^it murder — Injuries, sufficient in 
ofdinarj' course of nature to cause death 

All four accused could be convicted 
tiader S. 302 read wdth S. 34, in the ab- 
'lence of any legal infirmity. 

(Paras 25, 29) 

(E) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 423 ~ 

APWeeiation of evidence — Murder case 
1 appellate Court — Appel- 

ants found guilty having shared common 
Ptention with other acquitted accused 

’1^'1/KM/E762/69/SSG/M 


persons — Acquittal of these accused held 
bad — There was nothing to prevent ap- 
pellate Court from expressing this view. 

In an appeal by some of the comucted 
persons, it is open to the High Court as 
an appellate Court to examine the entire 
evidence The powers of the Appellate 
Court under Section 423 of the Code of 
Cnimnal Procedure are the same as of 
the trial Court It is true that the trial 
Court being a primary Court of fact has 
the advantage of observing the witnesses 
The appreciation of evidence made by 
such a Court, is entitled to be considered 
with respect However, that will be an 
approach to examme the evidence, but 
that is not a limitation upon the powers 
of High Court If after examining the 
evidence, the High Court is in a position 
to say that the findings arrived at are 
erroneous, contrary to evidence and must 
be set aside, not only there is no legal 
prohibition to do so, but in the interest 
of justice, that must be done 

(Para 37) 

There is no bar in India to the appel- 
late Court acting under Section 423 of 
the Code of Criimnal Procedure to appre- 
ciate the whole evidence in a given case 
for the purpose of acceptmg or rejecting 
the appeal before it. If for that purpose, 
the evidence examined as a whole shows 
that the appellants are guilty under Sec- 
tion 34 of the Indian Penal Code having 
shared a common intention with the 
other accused who are acqmtted, and that 
the acquittal of these persons was bad, 
there is nothing to prevent the appellate 
Court from expressing that view and giv- 
mg that finding Such findings if they 
could be given m a given case would be 
a proper basic of mamtaimng the convic- 
tion of the appellants before the Appel- 
late Court Case law disc 

(Paras 16 and 44) 


Cases Referred; Chronological Paras 


(1965) AIR 1965 SC 87 (V 52) = 
1965 (1) Cri LJ 120, Manipur Ad- 
mmistration v, Thokchom Bira 
Smgh 

(1965) AIR 1965 SC 1037 (V 52) = 
1965 (2) Cri LJ 142, Karan Singh 
V State of Madhya Pradesh 


(1964) AIR 1964 SC 170 (V 51) = 
1964 (1) Cn LJ 129, Ajendranath 

V State of Madhya Pradesh 
(1963) AIR 1963 SC 1413 (V 50) = 

1963 (2) Cri LJ 351, Krishna 
Govind Patil v. State of Maha- 
rashtra 30, 34. 

(1962) AIR 1962 SC 1211 (V 49) = 
1962 (2) Cn LJ 290, Sunder Singh 

V State of Punjab 

(1956) AIR 1956 SC 51 (V 43) = 
1956 Cn LJ 147. Prabhu Babaji 

V State of Bombay 

(1956) AIR 1956 SC 415 (V 43)- 
1956 Cri LJ 805, Pritam Singh v 
State of Punjab 34, 36. 
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(1954) AIR 1954 SC 648 (V 41) = 

1934 Cn U 1668 Marachahl Pakku 
\ State of Madras 39 


V B Deshmukh for Appellants V T 
Gambhinsala Asst GoM Pleader for 
the State 


DESIIMUKH J — This is an appeal by 
onjiinal accused Nos 1 and 2 who are 
convicted under Section 302 read with 
Section 34 of the Indian Penal Code 

2 Oncinallv 5 accused were prose- 
cuted and the charRes were under Sec- 
tions 148 302 read with Section 149 and 
alternativelv under Section 302 read with 
Sec 34 of the Indian Penal Code were 
also framed aRamst them 

3 The prosecution aliened that there 
was a lonR standmR dispute between the 
deceased Khandu and accused No 1 Nana 
and the members of his family This 
dispute relat^ to the ownership and user 
of survey Nos 1369/1 and 1369/2 Ad- 
mittedlv survey No 1369/1 is a pasture 
land and is known as lenddara Survey 
No 1369/2 is a cultivable land and it is 
knowTi rts Pandiche Waver The de- 
ceased Khandu has two brothers Tukaram 
and Pandu The accused No 1 Nana 
Gancaram Dhore alone ivith one Gopal 
Takalkar purcha«cd both these lands from 
PanduranS alone some time in 1948 He 
claims to be in e'cclu.ive possession of 
these lands as a result ot the sale-deed 
The exclusiie possession as well as title 
ot accused No 1 Nana was beinR challenc- 
ed Khandu aliened that this was a 
transaction of a conditional sale-deed 
which was in fact a mortcace So far 
as the Jenddira the pasture land is con- 
cerned It vs as alleced that Pandu hnd 
no richt to sell it ilone and it still conti- 
nued to be a famils land in lowit possos- 
cion of Khandu and his brothers 

4 This dispute took various shapes 
and forms There v a- first an cnquirv 
before the Revenue Officer for purposes 
of making entries in the record of rights 
as there was obstruction to the exclusive 
possession and user of Khandu. There 
were proceedmes under Section 447 
Indian Penal Code Chapter proceedmes 
aLo took place However it appears 
that there was no Incident of assault bv 
and between the parties In 1961 the 
accused No 1 Nana filed a avil suit for 
miunction acainst Khandu and perhaps 
his brothers for restramma them from 
obstruclinC accused No 1 s possession mid 
user ol both the lands. ThouRh accuv^ 
No I has domed it, cvnticnce dearly 
shov ed that the said suit succeeded onlv 
in respect of survev No l'’en ’2 le the 
cultivable land but no iniunction V as 
Cranted In respect of the pas*ure land 

5 The last event that took place be- 
fore the present inadont is the purchase 
ot undivided interest of Gopal Takallar 
from his heir by Khandu. Khandu had 


actually filed Civil Suit No 38 of 1965 for 
partition and separate possession ot the 
c^tivable land It appears that the pur 
chaw of the undivided interest of the co- 
owner and the filiiiR of the suit by Khandu 
was not 111 ed by the accused Against 
the ibove back-Rround the present inn 
debt took place on AuRUSt 1C IDCa The 
prosecution witness Babu Pavalya Hilam 
(pW 10) was a servant of accused No 1 
Nana on yearly basis On AuRUSt 16 
1965 Babu Hilam was directed accus 
ed No 1 to Ro to the lenddara land for 
grazing the cattle Bapu Pavalva said 
that he had not seen this land and could 
not take the cattle there unless the land 
was pointed out Arrangements) were 
made to point out the land to him 
accordmcly went to the land and made 
the cattle graze there He found that 
Khandu was also there sitting on the 
Kbcd-Wafgaon road Khandu s cattle 
were crazing in the pasture land Accord 
ing to Babu Pavalva Khandu asked him 
to take the cattle of accused No 1 away 
from his own cattle as the pasture land 
was fairly big land In fact Khandu 
dpive awav the cattle of accused No 1 
to some other portion. After some time 
tho cattle jn the process of crazing came 
neor the road side At that stage accus 
ed Nos 1 and 2 arrived at the scene o! 
o(I«nce Accused No S who was grazing 
soiPo cattle was ot a fairly long distance 
and he was havinc a stick with him We 
m^v point out that thouch accused No 5 
was involved in this ease there is hardiv 
an' evidence which brings him near the 
sc^ne of offence or involves him into the 
crime That being so the acquittal of 
accused No 5 was proper The prosecu- 
tion cvidcnee which mamlv consists of 
P>V 10 Babu PW 11 Kasvbil Tularam 
Dhamale P W 12 Sopana Tukaram Bham- 
bure and PW 13 Dagadabai Pandurang 
Bhambure involve principally accused 
Nqs 1 to 4 in the conflict According to 
the orosecuUow tour weeusiwi persons 
nU’hcd at Khandu when all of them were 
armed with vanous weapons Accused 
No 1 Nana had a stick, accused No 2 
PoPat had a spear accused No 3 Ratm 
had an iron-bar and accused No 4 Bhiku 
had an ate with him. Accused Nos 1 2 
and 3 are brothers and accused No 4 
15 a son of accused No 1 WTiiIe 

going towards Khandu accused No 1 
hurled a stone at him which hit Khandu 
and he fill down- All the four accused 
then rushed at Khandu thev belaboured 
him with (he vanous v capons that they 
earned. Khandu had gone to the land 
along with his daughter Kasabai A few 
minutes before this incident he asked 
K-i^bai (0 go back to village for taking 
food. At the lime Kasabai hid hardly 
covered a distance of 100-200 paces As a 
remit of the beating given by the four ac- 
cused with the weapons Jn their bands. 
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Khandu, lay prostrate on the ground with 
his face towards the earth. Seeing the 
assault Kasabai returned weeping towards 
her father. She went down to Khed 

G. Kasabai went home to Bhambur- 
wadi and informed her ' paternal uncle 
Tukaram Tukaram started with the 
bullock-cart towards the scene of offence 
Tukaram put his brother into the cart 
who was in a semi-conscious state He 
was taken to Khed dispensary The 
Medical Officer sent a report to the police 
station and the police machinery began 
moving On the advice of the medical 
officer, an attempt was made to remove 
Khandu to Sasoon hospital at Poona 
However, by the time the truck carrying 
him reached the outskirts of Khed, 
Khandu died He was brought back to 
the police station. An offence under 
Section 302 of the Indian Penal Code was 
registered and investigation started All 
the five accused were arrested in the 
evening of August 16, 1965 After col- 
lecting all the evidence and completing 
the formalities of inquest panchnama, 
panchnama of the scene of offence etc, 
the five accused came to be charge-sheet- 
ed as stated earlier. 

7. At the trial before the Additional 
Sessions Judge, the prosecution mainly 
relied upon the testimony of the four 
eye-witnesses namely, Babu, Kasabai, 
Sopana Tukaram and Dagadabai w/o 
Pandurang. They gave out a story as 
summarised above 

8. The defence taken by accused Nos 
3, 4 and 5 was that they were not present 
at all at the scene of offence and never 
participated in the assault We have al- 
ready pointed out that even if the prose- 
cution evidence were to be accepted lite- 
rally, it does not involve accused No 5 
into the crime at all We would herein- 
after make no reference to accused No 5, 
but would have to refer to accused Nos 3 
and 4 very often The defence of accus- 
ed Nos 3 and 4 was that they were not 
present at the scene of offence It was 
a false case against them 

9. The defence of accused Nos 1 and 
2 was that they alone were present at the 
scene of offence Khandu always caused 
nuisance to the accused On the date 
of the incident, he had driven his cattle 
into the groundnut crop of the accused 
Accused Nos 1 and 2 along with Laxmi- 
bai, the wife of accused No 2, were work- 
ing in their adioining field They asked 
Khandu to take away the cattle, Khandu 
however, spoke in threatening language 
and challenged the accused to drive away 
the cattle. As soon as accused No 1 
Went near the cattle to drive them away 
Khandu who was carrying a stick, gave 
stick-blows to accused No 1 As many 
as 3 or 4 strokes were delivered A 
struggle then ensued in which accused 


No 1 succeeded in removing the stick 
from the hand of Khandu Khandu im- 
mediately took out a knife from the 
pocket of his Bandi and rushed at accused 
No 2 Accused No 1 then felt that 
there was an apprehension of danger to 
the life of accused No 2 Khandu’s 
nephew Sopana who had arrived at the 
scene of offence for purposes of grazing 
his sheep, carried an axe with him for the 
purposes of cutting the branches of the 
trees Accused No. 1 snatched that axe 
from the hand of Sopana Tukaram, and 
with a view to save the life of his brother, 
attacked Khandu He does not quite 
recollect as to how many strokes he deli- 
vered In shoit, his defence is that the 
deceased Khandu was the aggressor He 
rushed at accused No 2 with an open 
knife which legitimately created an ap- 
prehension in the mind of accused No. 1, 
that either grievous hurt would be caus- 
ed to accused No 2, or his life may be 
lost It IS because of this apprehension 
that accused No 1 acted in his right of 
private defence of person and is protect- 
ed in law They further pleaded that 
no offence was committed by either of 
them Not only this is the defence 
taken by way of making a statement 
under Section 342 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, but accused No 1 reiterated 
the same facts on oath by examining him- 
self as a witness under Section 342-A of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure 

10. The learned Additional Sessions 
Judge reiected the defence theory of the 
right of private defence altogether He 
held that on the proved facts and cir- 
cumstances, there was no stick in the 
hand of Khandu nor any knife In fact, 
Khandu v'as not wearing Bandi at all 
He had banian and a shirt on his person 
Neither of these two apparel had any 
pocket from which the knife could be 
taken out He, therefore, held that the 
allegation of knife being taken out and 
the attempted assault with the knife, is 
a purelv imaginary defence 

11. The learned Additional Sessions 
Judge believed the piosecution witnesses 
and more paiticularly Babu Pavalya who 
was at the time of the incident as also at 
the time of giving evidence in Court was 
a servant in the employment of accused 
No 1 By repeated reference in bis 
iudgment, the learned Judge called Babu 
as an mdependent disinterested witness 
The other three eye-witnesses, Kasabai, 
Sopana and Dagadabai are found to be 
the relations of the deceased Khandu 
One is a daughter, the other is a nephew 
and the third is his sister-in-law, i e. the 
brother’s wife In the circumstances, 
the learned Additional Sessions Judge, 
felt that their evidence must be examined 
more carefully. Since he found that 
Babu Pavalya’s evidence was clear and 
cogent, he also believed the other three 
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e\e-witnesses }io\\o\oT in accepting 
the testimony of these four witnesses he 
has rthed upon a Part of their evidence 
and not the whole He found that there 
was a particular infirmity in the evidence 
of all the four eye-witnesses i e the in- 
firmity was that a General statement of 
attach by all the four accused persons is 
made by them but the individual roll of 
each of the accused or the particular 
stroke delivered bv a particular accused 
has not been described by them By a 
process of reasoninfl which we have not 
followed very clearly he has eliminated 
accused Nos 3 and 4 from the crime ie 
precisely because their individual roll 
has not been stated benefit of doubt is 
given to them and they are acquitted 


12 HavmE come to that conclusion the 
learned Judge proceeds to consider the 
statement of the two accused under Sec- 
tion 342 of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure as also the evidence given by accus- 
ed No 1 as a witness on his behalf On 
that statement under Section 342 or a 
similar statement on oath given by accus- 
ed No 1 the leanied Judge holds roll o> 
accused Nos 1 and 2 proved m which 
strokes with axe are delivered by accus 
ed No 1 Since he disbelieved the rest 
of the defence theory about the initial 
assault by Khandu and the subsequent so- 
called right of private defence the learn 
ed Judge holds attack by accused Nos 1 
and 2 proved on the strength of their own 
statements under Section 342 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure In that manner 
he holds that the a'ce injuries which are 
severe and which are sufficient m the 
ordinary course of nature to cause death 
are accept^ by accused No 1 He al'o 
holds that accused Nos 1 and 2 acted in 
concert and in furtherance of their com- 
mon intention. The two accused who 
are appellants here are convneted in that 
manner under Section 302 read with Sec- 
tion 34 of the Indian Penal Code 

13 Shn V B Deshmukh the learned 
counsel for the appellants opened hiS 
argument by saying that in view of the 
conclusion amved at by the learned 
Judge the present appellants who are 
accused Nos 1 and 2 are entitled to ac- 
quittal He sav s that the prosecution 
evidence of the eve-vvntnes-es does not 
speak of an assault wnth an axe by accus- 
ed No 1 That cv^dence alleged use of 
axe bv accused No 4 Accused Ne» 3 
and 4 have been acquitted and the effect 
of that acquittal will be that accused 
Nos 3 and 4 would not be said to have 
remained present at the scene of offence 
and will be deemed to have cornmitt^ no 
act at all wh'ch is an offence The convic- 
tion in cnminal trial could be based 
cl'he*- upon the pro«ecution evidence or 
UDon the corfession or admission of rhu 
accused or on both The prosecution 
ev^de^ce as led In the Cou-t Is comple^ 


ly inconsistent with the so-called admis- 
sion or the statement made by accused 
persons under Section 342 of the Code of 
Cnminal Procedure If accused Nos 3 
and 4 are acquitted then the prosecution 
evidence which does not attribute the use 
of axe to accused No 1 cannot lead to the 
conviction of accused No 1 for making 
use of an axe The prosecution evidence 
iht-refore at its best will merely prove 
the presence of accused Nos 1 and 2 but 
not the use of axe by accused No 1 11 
the axe is in fact in possession of accused 
No 4 and the use of axe by accused No 4 
IS not held proved by the trial Court then 
the convittion of the present two accused 
under Section 302 by making use of Sec 
tion 34 of the Indian Penal Code could 
not be obtained On this shoit ground 
he says that on the footing of the finding 
given bv the trial Court both the appel 
lants are entitled to an acquittal 

14 He also argued that the statement 
of the accused made under Section 342 of 
the Code of Cnminal Procedure may be 
considered by the Court but xf there is 
no prosecution evidence which proves the 
guilt of the accused persons it is not open 
to the Court to fall back upon statement 
under Section 342 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure made by the accused for the 
purposes of obtaining conviction If that 
statement is in the nature of confession 
then the Court may act upon it and con- 
vict the accused If however it is a 
statement in defence where the commis 
Sion of the act is accepted only by way of 
defence on certain other footing then ac- 
cording to him the statement has to b** 
accept^ as a whole or rejected as a 
whole In other words if the statement 
consists partly of inculpatory portion and 
partly of exculpatory portion the Court 
cannot pick and choose and select that 
part only where guilt Is admitted In 
either way neither upon the evidence led 
m the Court as per finding givtn by the 
trial Court nor upon the statemunt of the 
accused persons the conviction of cither 
of these persons could be obtained He 
also cited before us certain decisions but 
we propose to refer to this legal position 
a little later 

15 Before we proceed to the impor- 
tant questions of law v/hich arise in this 
case we would consider the evidence as 
led against these tv o accused and find out 
whether there is enough evidence to ob- 
tain the conviction of those appellants 
Ue will point out at this stage that this 
IS an appeal by the two convicted persons 
onl> and there is no appeal by the Stale 
against the order of acquittal of accu-.ed 
Nos 3 and 4 We are in agreement with 
the learned counsel for the ipprllanL 
that the Court can act only upon the pro- 
secution evidence or the confesnon 
iccused or both but it cannot act upon 
the statement made under Section 342. 
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.Code of Criminal Procedure which is 
partly inculpatory and partly exculpatory 
The pecuhar feature of the present case 
IS that the prosecution evidence does not 
attiibute use of the axe to accused No 1, 
Even then the learned Judge has acted 
upon tile statement of accused No 1 It 
would not be open to base the conviction 
upon the statement of accused Nos 1 and 
2 which is partly exculpatory and partly 
inculpatory and this was clearly errone 
ous The learned Judge has accepted the 
prosecution evidence only to the tune of 
holding the presence of accused Nos 1 
and 2 at the conflict He has given bene- 
fit of doubt to accused Nos 3 and 4, 
though the same evidence is otherwise 
found generally believable by him If 
there is no prosecution evidence at all 
which shows that accused No 1 caused 
any miuries with the axe, the finding 
about the use of axe by accused No 1 
could not be based upon the statement 
of accused No. 1 under Section 342 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure which is not 
in the nature of a confession. The con- 
clusion arrived at by the trial Judge is 
due to want of clear perception regarding 
the relative pieces of evidence on which 
the judgment of Crimmal Court could be 
based. We would, therefore, reject the 
approach of the trial Court and hold that 
the conviction of accused Nos 1 and 2 
on their statement under Section 342, 
Code of Criminal Procedure ought not 
to have been obtained 

16. Since we will point out that there 
is no legal impediment in the way of this 
Court sitting as Appellate Court in the 
matter of examination of the entire evi- 
dence and giving findings of fact, we 
\vould proceed to examine evidence first, 
give our findings and then point out how 
m law those findings can be utilised for 
the purpose of either acquitting or con- 
victing the accused 

17. Undoubtedly an incident has hap- 
pened on August 16, 1965, near about the 
Pasture land which is a common property 
of the deceased Khandu and accused 
“O 1. Though Pandu, the brother of 
Khandu, had sold both the lands to accus- 
ed No 1 and Gopala, an attempt of accus- 
ed No 1 to obtain injunction in respect 
of both the lands had failed This is be- 
cause the cultivable land may belong ex- 
clusively to Pandu and accused No 1 
Would get exclusive title to that land. 
Ihe Pasture land being common property 
of the family, accused No 1 could not get 
exclusive title simply because he was a 
Purchaser from Pandu The Civil Court 
refused injunction in respect of the pas- 
ture land though the injunction was 
granted in respect of the cultivable land 
According to the prosecution, the incident 

blace on the Khed-Wafgaon Road, 
wuere. Khandu was sitting. He was 
his cattle by sitting on the road 

^nibit 24, the map of the scene of 
19T0 Cri.L.J. 40. 
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offence, shows that a blood patch was 
found on the road which is described in 
the panchnama of the scene of offence. 
It is the uniform statement of all the eye- 
witnesses that the incident of assault took 
place at that spot The accused have 
tried to shiit the scene of offence to the 
cultivable land wz, survey No 1369/2. 
The finding of the blood-patch on the 
road clearly supports the oral evidence 
led by the prosecution We would, there- 
fore, hold that the incident took place on 
the Khed-Wafgaon Road at the red patch 
showTi in the sketch-map (Exhibit 24) 

18. We may now point out that out of 
the four prosecution witnesses, Babu (P. 
W 10) was a servant of the accused at 
the time of the incident as also at the 
time he gave evidence m the Sessions 
Court Though accused No 1 tried to 
suggest that Babu Pavalya was a servant 
for one year only and was dismissed due 
to bad behaviour, there is nothmg on 
record to support that suggestion Babu 
Pavalya appeared to the learned trial 
Judge as an mdependent and disinterest- 
ed witness His cross-examination does 
not show that anything had happened 
between him and his employer by which 
the relationship between them could be 
strained Babu Pavalya had no axe of 
his own to grind against his employer 
When such a witness comes forward and 
gives evidence, we are satisfied that the 
trial Judge was right m beheving this 
witness and describing him as an inde- 
pendent disinterested witness. 

19. Kasabai, the daughter of the de- 
ceased Khandu, was another natural wit- 
ness at the scene of offence. She had 
accompamed her father and had left the 
scene of offence, a few minutes before 
the occuirence She is aged 17. Her 
father asked her to go back for lunch and 
then to proceed to other agricultural 
work. She had started in pursuance of 
this instruction and had hardly covered 
a distance of 100 to 200 paces She heard 
a row and her attention is attracted She 
immediately rushes back to Khandu and 
sees the pitiable condition in which he is 
lying in a pool of blood and returns to 
her paternal uncle Tukaram in the vil- 
lage There is ample evidence to show 
that Tukaram arrived at the scene of 
offence with a bullock-cart and carried 
Khandu to the medical officer at Khed- 
Wafgaon Kasabai, according to us, 
though a relation of Khandu, is a natural 
witness 

20. The third witness is Sopana. He 
was grazing his cattle at the hillock near 
the lenddara land. He was actually on 
the Ghat At about 10 a m he heard a 
row and ran domi the hill. The first 
thing that he saw was that Sopana Maruti 
Kotwal accused No. 5 was running away. 
When he went some distance ahead, he 
saw Khandu lying down injured on the 
road and accused Nos 1 to 4 running 
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ava> He could clcarh see that accused 
^o 1 had a stick, accused No 2 had a 
spear accused No 3 had an iron bar and 
accused No 4 earned an axe with him 
Thouch he is a nephew of the deceased 
he IS equally a natural witness as he \va» 
crazinc his cattle near about the ‘^cene of 
offence 

21 Last e\e witne s is Dagadabai 
(PW 13) She IS the wife of Tukaram 
the brother of deceased Khandu ShL 
was working in her own field near Khed 
Wafcaon Road and was working in the 
field where there was potato crop and 
she saw Khandu passing by her field anJ 
sitting on the Khed Wafgaon road ncai 
the lenddara field After some time she 
heard a row and got up from the potato 
crop She saw Kasabai going towards 
Bhamburwadi and on going a little 
ahead saw the four accused persons with 
weapons in their hands She could not 
desenbe which weapon was tamed by 
whom. All the four accused persons ran 
away She speaks about the presence of 
Sopana who came running near the «poi 
She then speaks about her husband Tula 
ram coming to the »pot wnth the bulloctc 
cart and one Vithobo Gulane a neighbour 
helped her and Tukaram to put Khandu 
in the bullock cart 


22 Even though these three witnes cs 
are the relations of the deceased Khandu 
we do not thmk that being prc«ent near 
the scene of offence and being in a po i 
tion to see the assailants the> will let go 
the real culpnts and invoUe the accused 
persons falsely into the case It is true that 
there has been some strained relationship 
over the land Pandhiche Weaver That 
may be alleged against them as a ground 
for examining their evidence cau*iou Iv 
However il Babu is believed as tndepen 
dent witne's there is no reason to discard 
the testimony of these three witn‘’s a 
simoh because they are relations Babu 
also speaks of the pre««‘nce of these wit 
nesses If Babu. cmild. 'ce 
and observe them as the incident took 
place in broad day light these three vvi*- 
ne.ses had an equal oppo-tunity to watch 
the assailants In such circumstance^ it 
is difTicult to accept that they will let go 
the real criminals and vnll involve the ac 
cused persons simply because of the con 
flict over the fields 


23 The above discu= ion shov s fha: 
there is considerable direct evideiv*c o' 
eve wilnc..s« m this ca«o In fact thi 
learned trial Judge has repeatediv esk 
that Babu is a disinterested independen' 
wntness We were taken through the ora 
t^timonv of all these v.n‘ncs.es Undoubt 
edlv none of them desenbes a particulai 
act ^ng committed by a particular ac 
J" Sopana and Dag daba 
heard the row and came running lov anl 
the scrap of ofTrace They jrcrelv 
accused ? os. l to 4 running awaj Sopap; 


describes the t capons that were binj 
earned by them Dagadabai merely etaUs 
that each one of them had some t capon 
m tus hand but 'he was not in a po'ilicn 
to identify those articles Babu who was 
the nearest to the deceased dc enbes that 
all the four accused committed the assault 
and delivered strokes with their rcspec 
tive weapons Kasabai also gives similar 
evidence As soon as she heard a ro' 
she VooVtd bad and found that four ac 
cused persons were assaulting her father 
She thra described the weapons that were 
earned by each one of them We have no! 
reason to disbelieve this evidence givcri 
by Babu which is fully supp>orted bv the 
three other eve-vvitnesses 
24 The learned Additional Stsvions 
Judge has not found this evidence enough 
to hold that all the four accused were con 
cemed in the assault The mam infirmity 
pointed out is that the indivicluil act of 
each of the accu ed is not graphicalh 
described In other words this evidence 
of Babu particularly which is dc enbed 
as an independent and disinterested would 
have been sufficient if he had further said 
that the axe blow was givtn on the head 
suck blow was given on the bad etc. 
The event occurred too suddenh and jt 
appears to be of a short duration The 
deceased v as po'sibly surrounded bv ..H 
the four accused Even though Babu v -s 
observing from fairlv short distance he 
may not have been in a position to ob erw 
the particular part of body wh‘'ro a pnrli 
cular stroke \ ith a particular wetpon 
fell We think that the evidracc given 
bv Babu IS honen and should be accepteJ 
The evidence of the 3 other v itn*' i 
cqualiv a natural piece of ov den c nr 
should be accepted Simply benu l ll 
individual act is not described t)nt enn 
not be considered to be an irfirmilv From 
the circumstances to which v e will pro 
scntlv refer v e will point out thit it i ' 
possible lo hold in this ca e thit the 'ittacl 
o. cnncftcted. bs aiL Ihn tnux 

a cused even though on th" evid n'-e ai 
it IS it IS not po ible to locate the rc' 
pon ibihtv for the fatal blov then is 
ample evidence to hold that all the four 
accused have acted in furtherance of thnr 
common intention and that intention has 
been actually earned into ef ct It L 
irrelevant that on the c jdcncc as it 
is respon.>ibiIitv for the fatal bio could 
not be f xcd The learned Addition'll Se'' 
'•ions Judge was clearly in cTor in 
pectmg such evidence about partl'nilir 
strokes and was further in error In thinl 
ing that where such evndcnce docs not 
txi t, the offence whi'-h is n joint res 
ponnbility of every accu cd por'on bv 
doing the act in furtherance of the common 
intention, cojid not b** held proved 
23 The rviJcn e of h" four prosecu 
tion c.;e witnesses vhich ve beli''vc 
clcorl, shows that there vas no fmr'c- 
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diate reason for this attack The evidence 
of Babu shows that the cattle of accused 
No. 1 were sent for grazing to that land 
for the first time on that day Babu 
clearly says that he did not know the 
field He was required to be guided to 
reach that field At any rate, Babu had 
taken cattle to that field for the first time 
Out of the four accused persons, accused 
Nos 1, 2 and 3 are residents of Khed and 
accused No 4 is a resident of Bhambur- 
wari Even though accused Nos 1, 2 and 
3 are residents of Khed, statement of ac- 
cused No 1 shows that they are all divid- 
ed and reside in separate houses If that 
IS so, it is difficult to understand how all 
the four accused should gather together 
near the lenddara field at one and the same 
time. Evidence of witness Babu shows 
that they were seen coming together. 
When these people come together in that 
manner and they carry with them deadly 
weapons such as iron-bar. an axe and 
spear which are undoubtedly deadly 
weapons and though the stick carried by 
accused No 1 may not by itself be describ- 
ed as a deadly weapon, it is certainly a 
weapon carried by him while he was going 
m the company of the other three accused 
with deadly weapons The evidence of 
Babu further shows that accused No 1 
first hit a stone which hit Khandu and 
the result was that Khandu fell down on 
the ground All the four accused then 
rushed at Khandu This shows that there 
was a pre-conceived plan by which all the 
mur accused made a concerted attack upon 
Khandu It does appear that the iron-bar 
has not actually been used for causing 
injury on the person of Khandu Accord- 
ing to the Medical Officer Dr. Deshpande, 
injuries on the person of Khandu are quite 
possible with stick, a spear and axe and 
there is no injury which could be said to 
have been caused by an iron-rod It may, 
therefore, be that the iron-rod was not 
used by accused No 3 However, in- 
junes which could be caused by the other 
three weapons are actually found by the 
^edical officer. All the four accused, in 
this manner, have acted m furtherance of 
the common intention viz , to effect m- 
turies with the various deadly weapons 
intention being mainly a psychological 
tact has to be gathered from the physical 
acts committed by the accused persons 
If Persons rush together with deadly 
Weapons and cause as many as 15 inj’unes 
on the vital part of the body, it is difficult 
fo say that their intention was not to 
commit murder. At any rate even if a 
cnaritable view was to be taken, the in- 
tention clearly was to cause injury which 
Ku jt^fttally found on the person of 
nandu Those injuries being sufficient in 
j„®.°ftimary course of nature to cause 
( ®^fh, it will have to be held under Sec- 
aOO Thirdly, that the offence com- 
“iitted was undoubtedly one of murder 
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2G. The evidence of the Medical Of- 
ficer Dr P S, Deshpande (P. W 6) shows 
that there were 15 iniuries on the person 
of Khandu Injuries Nos 8 to 15 are in- 
cised wounds Injury No. 8 is on the right 
eye-brow, injury No 9 is on the border 
of left external ear, injury No 10 is near 
injury No 9 over the border of left ear, 
injury No 11 is just in the middle 
of the left external ear, mjury 
No 12 IS over the upper part of left side 
side occipital scalp with doubtful fracture 
of subjacent bone, injury No. 13 is on the 
upper border of left external ear, injury 
No 14 is over occipital protuberance, and 
injury No 15 is over the upper part of 
right occipital scalp 3 inches above upper 
border .of right external ear. 

27. It may, therefore, be noted that 
all the mcised injuries are located either 
on the scalp, or the left ear or on the 
eye The object was, therefore, the head 
of the deceased The location of injuries 
may now be noted Injury No 1 is near 
the left shoulder blade Inujry No 2 is 
on the upper half left side back I” inner 
to injury No 1 Injury No. 3 is on the 
left side back Injury No 4 is over outer 
and posterior aspects of upper one-third 
of left arm Injury No 5 is over left 
temporal scalp just above upper border of 
left external ear Injury No. 6 is on the 
outer aspect of the right arm, and injury 
No 7 is one the right side back near 
vertical mid-line of back 

28. This will show that even the 
strokes delivered by the stick are aimed 
at either the upper portion of the back 
or the shoulder or the head. From the 
description and the location of the in- 
juiies, we are satisfied that this was an 
attack to inflict injuries on the vital part 
of the body with deadly weapons 

29. We are, therefore, satisfied that the 

learned trial Judge was m error in re- 
jecting a part of the prosecution evidence 
and accepting only a part of the evidence 
Non-mentionmg of a particular stroke by 
a particular accused could not be said to 
be such an infirmity as to discard any part 
of the prosecution evidence On the con- 
trary, if the deceased received injuries 
when he was surrounded by various ac- 
cused, evidence, as given by the witnesses, 
appears to be more truthful Differing 
from the learned Additional Sessions 
Judge, we would hold that original ac- 
cused Nos 1 to 4 acted in furtherance of 
their common intention which was to 
commit the murder of Khandu Since the 
evidence does not help us to locate res- 
ponsibility for the particular stroke lead- 
ing to the death, we may have to conclude 
that all the four accused could be convict- 
ed under Section 302 read with Section 34 
of the Indian Penal Code, provided there 
was no legal infirmity in coming to such 
a conclusion. — — - 
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30 Tlie learned counsel for the accus 
ed Shn Deshmukh argued that it is not 
ODcn to this Court to hold that accused 
Nos 3 and 4 uere fiuiltv by reappraising 
the evidence The effect of that ac- 
quittal will be that this Court will have 
to proceed on the footinc that thev were 
not participating in this crime at all In 
order to substantiate this reasoning he 
relies upon the judgment ol the Supreme 
Court in Krishna Govind Patil v State 
of Maharashtra AIR 19G3 SC 1413 In 
that case four accused persons were tried 
under a charge under Section 302 read 
with Section 34 All of them were also 
separately charged under Section 302 
Indian Panal Code Accused Nos 1 3 and 
4 pleaded alibi and accused No 2 pleaded 
a right of private defence The learned 
Sessions Judge found that the prosecu- 
tion witnesses were not spealung the truth 
and that the version given by accused 
No 2 was the probable version In the 
result he acquitted all the accused The 
State preferred an appeal against the 
order of acquittal under Section 302 read 
with Section 34 The High Court dismiss- 
ed the appeal so far as accused Nos I 3 
and 4 were concerned but allowed it in 
respect of accused No 2 However con- 
viction of accused No 2 was obtained 
under Section 302 read with Section 34 
of the Indian Penal Code The conclu- 
sion of the High Court m that Judgment 
shows that the High Court was not in 
a position to conclude that the fatal blow 
was the blow delivered by accused No 2 
who was accompanying the other accused 
However some other person besides the 
accused must have delivered the fatal 
blow and on that footing conviction of 
accused No 2 under Section 302 read with 
Section 34 Indian Penal C^e was 
obtained 


31 The Supreme Court in that case 
Domted out that the charge framed is 
speafic against the four accused persons 
There is neither charge nor p-oof that 
there were some other participants in the 
crime In a case where the charge is 
specifically against the four persons and 
evidence is led against those four persom 
only It is difficult to reconcile the finding 
of the High Court with the ultimate con- 
clusion. The Supreme Court points out 
that in the event of accused Nos 1 3 and 
4 being held pot guiltv there was pone 
with whom remaimng accused No 2 could 
share the common intention IVhile illu:>- 
trating the impact of Section 34 of dif- 
ferent situations the Supreme Court 

Domted out three possible cases 

(1) A B C and D are charged under 
Section 202 read vath Section 34 of tht. 
Indian Penal ^e for committing the 
murter of E. The evadence is directed to 
establish that the said four ptrsons have 
taken part in the murder 
{21 A. B C and D and (unnamed) others 


are charged under the said sections En 
dence is led to show that the four persons, 
together with others-named or unnam'd 
participated in the commission of th» 
crime 

f3) A B C and D are charged unde: 
the said sections but the evidence I 
directed to prove that ABC and D and 
along with them three others have jomtiy 
committed the ofTence 

32 By giving the above illustrations it 
is pointed out that m the case of the first 
illustration since the charge as v cll as 
the evidence is led specifically against the 
four persons if three of them are acquit 
ted the fourth cannot share the common 
intention with anv one of them at all The 
case IS however diflerent in the matter 
of 2nd and 3rd illustrations If on th** 
evidence led a finding could be given 
that three of them may not have parti 
cipat^ but along with the fourtn there 
were others named and unnamed^ the eon 
viclion by the use of Section 34 could be 
obtained A similar position woJid also 
be possible m the case of the 3rd illustra 
uon where a finding could clearly be given 
on the evidence that along with anv one 
of the accused there were other parlici 
pants whose presence is obviously founo 
from the evidence led 

33 22nd March 1908 Wc do not 
how this case could help the appellant It 
deals with the situation where certain 
charges are framed and finding" arc given 
on the evidence led So far as the pit'ent 
appeal is concerned the matter ij ftili 
being dealt with by a Court of facts ana 
the powers of the Appellate Court h ivinS 
been declared and regulated bv the Co<'c 
of Criminal Procedure there is no pro 
hibition to this Court in rtappiaising cvJ 
donee and giving its own findings Ue 
thin) that the presence or ab'^unct in Ihi 
appeal of certain accused persons who 
vverc initially charged m the Trial Court 
cannot be a governing factor for limiting 
the appreciation of evidence to the apP''of 
before this Court Because of the aopt-J 
the entire record of the trial Court is 
before us and for the purposes of decid- 
ing the appeal of the appellant v c are 
entitled to appreciate the entire evidence 
Jed m the case and give our findings li 
is true that an acquittal of accu*cd can- 
not be converted into conviction unleJ 
there Is appeal h/ the State before us 
That does not mean that for the purpo es 
of satisfying ourselves about the correct- 
ness of the conviction of the appellant 
v»e are debarred from coming to the con- 
clusion that the acquitted persons were 
V ronglv acquitted and that the ovidmce 
against them was sufiicient and aLo good 
ought not to have been rejected 

31 The second judgment on which Mr 
DcshmuMi rebes is the case of Prabhu 
Babaji v State of Bombay AIR 19oC SC 
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51 In that appeal, before the Supreme 
Court the appellants challenged the con- 
viction on the ground that the four other 
accused persons along with whom he was 
charged under Section 302 read wth Sec- 
tion 34 were acquitted. He could not, 
therefore, be convicted by use of Sec- 
tion 34 of the Indian Penal Code Now, 
the Supreme Court allowed the appeal 
and set aside the conviction But the 
ground on which this ludgment proceeds 
to accept the appeal is that the whole 
gravamen of the charge as weU as the 
evidence was that the appellant shared 
the common intention v.nth the specific 
four persons who were mentioned in the 
charge If this is so and if there is neither 
evidence nor charge that the appellant 
shared the common intention with some 
others, it is but logical that he should be 
acquitted This case is decided practical- 
ly on the same piinciples on which the 
earlier iudgment in AIR 1963 SC 1413 was 
decided This would be a case governed 
by illustration (1) discussed by the 
Supreme Court in Krishna Govinda 
Patils case, AIR 1963 SC 1413 

35. The next iudgment relied upon by 
Mr Deshmukh is Pritam Singh v State 
of Punjab, AIR 1956 SC 415 In that case. 
Pritam Singh, the appellant was first tried 
and acquitted of an offence under S 1" vt) 
for possessing a revolver Subsequently, 
he was also tried under Section 302 along 
with others and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death In the appeal before the 
Supreme Court, it was pointed out that 
the same evidence led to prove the pos- 
session of the revolver by Pritamsing 
which was formerly led in his earlier 
tnal under Section 19 (f) of the 
Arms Act Since he was acquitted on that 
evidence, a contrary finding could not he 
i given on the same evndence_ in the sub- 
sequent trial A principle similar to res 
iudicata in criminal trial will oj^rate ana 
will be a bar to give a contrary finding on 
the same evidence. The Supreme ^omt 
accepted this reasoning and held thm the 
finding arrived at by a competent Court 
on the same evidence is binding in sub- 
sequent proceedings between the appel- 
lant and the State. In the subsequent 
case, the evidence against him would have 
to be considered regardless of the hvu- 
dence of the recovery of revolver from 
him In other words, the second trial 
has to pioceed on the footing that Pritam 
Singh is not guilty of possessing the re- 
volver as found in the earlier trial The 
rest of the evidence may have to be ap- 
bieciated on this footing and conclusions 
drawn Shii Deshmukh argued that this 
Drinciple w ill be attracted in this appeal 
as accused Nos 3 and 4 have already been 
acquitted This finding will have to be 
accepted as good and on that footing the 
Present appeal will havm to be decided 
We think that that is not the way in which 


that principle is to be operated The 
present appeal is not a subsequent pro- 
ceeding between the State and the acquit- 
ted person The present appeal is not 
only not a subsequent proceeding, but it 
is not even a proceeding between the 
State and the acquitted person It is the 
same proceeding between the State_ and 
some of the accused who are convicted. 
An entirely different approach has to be 
made in cases of this type which we shall 
presently point out 

3G. We may point out one more iudg- 
ment in -the case of Manipur Administra- 
tion Manipur v Thokchom Bira Singh, 
AIR 1965 SC 87 cited by Shri Deshmukh 
at the Bar considering the same principle 
which IS discussed m Pritam Singh’s case, 
AIR 1956 SC 415 The finding given by a 
competent Court m one criminal trial is 
no bar to the second prosecution if the 
same facts constitute another offence But 
the earlier iudgment on the finding 
operated as estoppel or res iudicata against 
the prosecution precluding the reception 
of evidence to disturb that finding of fact 
For the same reason mentioned earlier 
this iudgment also cannot help the ap- 


lellant 

37. According to us, the correct legal, 
losition is that in an appeal by some ofi 
he convicted persons, it is open to thei 
ligh Court as an appellate Court to ex- 
mine the entire evidence 'The powers 
)f the Appellate Court under Section 423 
)f the Code of Criminal Procedure are the 
;ame as of the trial Court. _ It is true that, 
:he trial Court being a primary Court ofi 
[act has the advantage of observing the 
witnesses The apnreciation of evidence 
made by such a Court, is entitled to be 
considered with respect. However, that 
will be an approach to examine the evi- 
dence. but that is not a limitation upon 
the powers of this Court If after ex 
amining the evidence, the High Court is 
ma position to say that the findings arriv- 
ed at are erroneous, contrary to evidence, 
md must be set aside, not only thpre i= 
no legal prohibition to do so 
inteiest of justice, that must be done 
38. Hawng indicated the nature of the 
approach and the powers of this Court fs 
an Appellate Court, we would boint out 
that in this appeal we have come to a 

definite conclusion that the learned Add^ 

tional Sessions Judge clearly fell ”1 jrror 
in reiecting the eye-witnesses ewdence 
against accused Nos 3 and 4 and original 

SreC\nt\heftvo-S^^^^ 

findSg°2n b^dven" md' should 
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\\hat is the eflect of it’ According to u« 
there is no statutory bar in arnvmu at 
such a finding It is true that the effect 
of the present ludcment will be to hold 
that the two acquitted persons were in 
fact cuillv It might rather appear re- 
pugnant on record that those who are 
acquitted are being held guilty However 
the principle of repugnancy on the record 
which IS prevalent in England has no ap- 
plication in this country where the pro- 
ceedings are controlled by Statutory pro 
visions Since there is no statutory pro 
vision to convert an acquittal into convie 
tion in the absence of an apnropnate ap- 
peal the effect of our finding wnll not 
result In the conviction of original accused 
Nos 3 and 4 The effect will only be to 
confirm the conviction of the appellants 
before us on the footing that they share 
the common intention with the two acquit- 
ted persons 

39 We may point out a few judgments 
of the Supreme Court where this cues 
tion arose and has been deaded The 
first ludgment to which we shall refer is 
the case of Maraehalil Pakiu v State of 
Madras AIR 1^54 SC 643 Seven persons 
were tried under Section 302 read wnlh 
Section 149 The Sessions Judge convict 
ed all of them. He had prODo«ed t <en 
fence of hanging against accused Nos ] 
and 2 and imprisonment for life against 
accused Nos 3 to 7 In the confirmation 
ca»e which was heard along with thp ap- 
peal by the accused persons the High 
Court confirmed the conviction as well as 
execution of accu«ed Nos I and 2 but 
acquitted accused Nos 3 to 7 by giving 
them benefit of doubt It was contended 
before the Supreme Court that the con- 
viction of accused Nos 1 and 2 under 
Section 302 read wnth Section 149 of the 
Indian Penal Code was bad in view of the 
acquittal of accused Nos 3 to 7 The 
Judgment of the Supreme Court di'ctis^es 
the c\ idpce and points out that the find 
mg q( the Ivvsh CwiTt TcssTfivng aremed 
r^s 3 to 7 was difficult to understand 
TTiere was ample and cogent evidence esta- 
blishing the identitv of accu ed I os •» tc 
7 Haying como to those findings Jt was 
Minted out that there v as no *cop» left 
for introducing into the ca-e the thtorv 
therefore 

held that accusled No- 3 to 7 v ere v ronglv 
further conclusion drawn Is 
that though their acquittal stands that 
conviction 

appellant under Section 202 read 
With Section 149 of the Indian Penal Code 

si,1? e Sunder Singh v 

State ol Punjab AIR lor2 SC 1211 'imilar 
iiddressed to the SuSe 
against four ac 
named Sunder Sin-’h md his sons 
Sm-h along with 
that thev 

com,mjl{«i murder of Malooh Singh 


Darbara Singh and Anup Singh at about 
11 a m in the Abadi of village Habn cn 
January 13 1960 It was alleged that 
Sunder Singh and Gurmukh Sin.,h were 
armed with lathis and Lai Singh ard 
Rachhpal Singh were armed with guns 
According to the charge framed against 
accused persons Lalsing fired upon 
Malook Singh and Darbara Singh and 
thereby killed him while Pachhpal Singh 
fired upon Anup Singh and Iilkd hint. 
This firing took place m pursuance of the 
common intention of all the accused per 
'ons That IS how Lai Singh and Rachh 
pal Singh were charged under Section 302 
read with Section 34 of the Indian Penal 
Code The learned tnal Judge took the 
view that the evidence adduced against 
Rachhpal Singh left room for doubt and 
so having given Rachhpal Singh the 
benefit of doubt he acquitted him In the 
appeal by the remaining three accused 
the Punjab High Court maintained the 
conviction of the three appellants In the 
matter of sentence the High Court con 
firmed the sentence of death imposed oh 
Sunder Singh and Lai Singh but reduced 
the sentence of Gurmukh Smgh to one oi 
life imprisonment Before the Supreme 
Court the argument was raised that 
Rachhpal Singh having been acquitted 
the offence el murder of Anup Smgh could 
not be brought home to the accused bv 
ibe of Section 34 that is becau'c Rachh 
lal Smgh has been acquitted and there 
i>Ling no appeal bv the State Government 
.-gainst him Reliance was Placed upon 
the provisions of Section 423 (a) of the 
( ode of Criminal Procedure for pointing 
<ut that this acquittal could not be con 
verted into conviction m the absence of 
n appeal Rejecting this argument It i> 
pointed out that when the High Court 
W 1 S dcdling with the ippcal of the three 
aDP^llants it had inevitably to exaninc 
the comment made by the counsel against 
the rebablility of the v itnes^es on the 
gTOviwd IhTW evidence against. RaOvV 
pal Singh had not bren accepted bv the 
tnal Court and that nece«'anlv meant 
tint the High Court had to apply its 
mind to that problem as well The mmner 
in V hich the High Court has to proceed 
to examine the evidence in an appeal 
where some of the ongiml iccu-cd Per 
*ons are onlv before it the Sup erre 
Court Point out this — 

*lf in dealing with the cas^ pro ented 
before it on behalf of th® appf Hants it 
became necessary for the High Court to 
deal indirectly or mcidentallv with the 
case against Rachhpal Smgh there is no 
legal bar at all It may be thit in con 
sidenng the evidence as a whole the 
High Court may hive come to th^ condu 
«ion that the cvidfpce again t Rachhpal 
Singh v\as ur^iti factorv and H it had 
come to 'uch a conclusion it v ould have 
examined the said evidence in the light 
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of tills infirmitv- On the other hand, after 
considering the evidence, the High Court 
may well have come to the conclusion, as 
it has. in fact, done in the present case, 
that the evidence against Rachhpal Singh 
is also good and need not have been dis- 
carded. In our opinion, there is no doubt 
that if in appreciating the points made by 
the appellants before it the High Court had 
to consider the whole of the evidence in 
respect of the accused pel sons it was free 
to come to one conclusion or the other in 
respect of the said evidence, so far as it 
related to Rachhpal Singh That is why 
we think that the point made bv Mr 
Sethi that Section 423 (1) (a) precluded 
the High Court from considering the 
merits of the order of acquittal even in- 
cidentally or indirectly cannot be upheld ” 


41. It was then argued before _ the 
Supreme Court that the ratio of Pritam 
Singh’s case. AIR 1956 SC 415 legarding 
the effect of verdict of acquittal could be 
utilised by the appellant for restricting 
the approach of the High Court towmds 
the appreciation of evidence The 
Supreme Court points out that the real 
ratio of that Judgment is that the verdict 
of acquittal by a Court of competent luris- 
^ction is conclusive between the said per- 
son and the prosecution and it can be chal- 
lenged or reopened only by an. appeal 
against the said acquittal but nek other- 
wise Having pointed out that that pro- 
position has no relavance to the apprecia- 
tion made bv the High Court of the ew- 
dence as a whole, the Supreme Court also 
explains what is "indirectly and incidental- 
ly’’ considering the evidence against the 
acquitted accused The Supreme Court 
observed as follows — 

"Indeed, as an appsUnte Cout t, the Hig^ 
Court has to consider indirectly incident- 
ally the evidence adduced against an 
cused person who had been acquitted by 
a trial Court in several cases where it is 
dealing with the appeals before it by tne 
co-accused persons who had been conviik- 
ed at the same trial and in doing so,_ the 
High court and even this court sometimes 
records its indirect conclusion that tne 
evidence against the acquitted Pfrsons was 
not weak or unsatisfactory and that tne 
acqmttal made in that sense be regarded 


as umustified’’ 

The only implication of indirectly and 
incidentally considering the evidence 
IS that the conclusion arrived at m 
such examination of evidence even 
if it goes against the acquitted per 
son, cannot have the effect of 
the acquittal of those persons unless there 
was substantive appeal against the acquit- 
tal It is only in that sense that ^he ap- 
preciation of evidence as a whole is done 
indirectly or incidentally, but the evidence 
can be examined for considering the cor- 
rectness or otherwise of the conviction or 


the co-accused who are appellants before 
this Court 

42. We may now refer to the facts and 
circumstances of two other cases decided 
by the Supreme Court where the factual 
aspect is slightly different but the ap- 
proach on principle is the same . In 
Aiendranath v State of Madhya Pradesh, 
AIR 1964 SC 170, there was a prosecutmn 
of several persons under S 414 of Indian 
Penal Code All of them were acquitted 
on the ground that the property before 
the court w'as not proved to be a stolen 
property The State Government appeal- 
ed only against the acqmttal of one of the 
accused persons The High Court came to 
the conclusion that the property before 
the Court was stolen property and the res- 
pondent accused against whom the appeal 
was filed came to be convicted In an 
appeal by the convicted accused before the 
Supreme Court it \vas contended that it 
was not open to the High Court to record 
the findings about the recovered property 
to be stolen property when the State 
Government had not appealed against the 
other co-accused who had been acquitted 
on the basis of the finding that the pro- 
nertv recovered was not proved to be sto- 
len property The Supreme Court reiects 
this argument and points out that the mere 
fact that the learned Sessions ac- 

quitted the other co-accused, on the gro- 
und that the property recovered ''’as "ot 
proved to be stolen property, did not pre- 
clude the State from appealmg_ against the 
acquittal of the appellant against whom 
there is better e\ddence for establishing 
that he was m possession of the stolen pro- 
perty than the evidence was against the 
other co-accused The 
len^e the correctness of the finding or the 
learned Additional Sessions Judge about 
tfe property being stolen property and 
SL^e^quLtly the High Court can record 
its own findings on the question This 
case illustrates that who appeals not 
the governing factor which limits th 
powers of appreciation 

Annpllate Court under Section oi me 
Code of Criminal Procedure Where som 

acquitLl of the other persons, the_approach 

acquittal of other persons 

Thp last case which we would like 
to refer to iJ the Judfiorent ol the Supremo 
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Court in Karansineh v State of Madhya 
Pradesh AIR 1965 SC 1037 The facts 
of this case are rather peculiar It was 
alleged that the appellant Karan Sir«b 
one Ramhans and 6 others jointly com- 
mitted the crime Ramhans was abscond- 
ing when the appellant along with six 
others were put UP before the Sessions 
Court for trial The Sessions Court con- 
victed the appellant of the offences under 
Sections 302 307 read with Sections 148 
and 149 of the Indian Penal Code How- 
ever he gave the six others benefit of 
doubt and acquitted them The convicted 
accused Karan Singh preferred an appeal 
to the High Court of Madhya Pradesh 
which was still pending when the abcond- 
Ing accused Ramhans was traced and put 
up for trial Before the appeal of Karan 
Singh came to be heard and decided bv 
the Madhya Pradesh High Court the trial 
of Ramhans the absconding accused was 
concluded He was acquitted An argu- 
ment was therefore raised before the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court that in new 
of the acquittal of Ramhans the offence 
of murder by making ust. of the provisions 
of Section 149 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure could not be brought home to 
Karan Singh This argument was rciect- 
cd bv the Madhya Pradesh High Court 
bv pointing out that the evidence in the 
tnal led against Karan Singh when ex- 
amined by the High Court clearly pointed 
out that the appellant and Ramhans had 
committed the offence in furtherance of 
the common intention The fact that this 
fact could not be established against 
Ramhans in a separate trial which was 
held subsequently cannot affect the ap- 
preaation of evidence which the High 
Court is bound to do on thf evidence 
before it Karan Singh appealed to the 
Supreme Court and reliance was placed 
on his behalf on the ludgcnents in AIR 
19G3 SC 1413 Beiecting this amument 
the Supreme Court observed as follows 
'On the other hand we think that the 
judgments earlier referred to on which 
the High Court relied clearh juslifv the 
view that in spite of the acquittal of a per- 
son m one ca«e it is open to the Court m 
another case to proceed on the basis of 
course if the evidence warrants it — that 
the acquitted person was guilty of the of- 
fence of which he had been tned m the 
other case and to find in the later ca e 
that the pcr«on tried in it was guilty of 
an offence under Section 31 by virtue of 
having committed the offence along v ith 
the acquitted per-on There is nothing 
in principle to prevent this being done 
41 The last two cases which we have 
cued deal with situation of facts v hich 
are slightlv different than thi* one before 
However the cxsminalion of all the 
iludgrncnts abovc-'tated itself lead- to the 
iconclusion that there is ro bar In this 
country to the appellate Court acting 


under Section 423 of the Code of Cnminal 
Procedure to appreciate the whole evn 
dence in a given case for the purpose c! 
accepting or rejecting the appeal before 
It If for that purpose the evidence ex 
ammed as a whole shows that the ap- 
pellants are guilty under Section 34 ol 
the Indian Penal Code having shared a 
common intention with the other accused 
who are acquitted and that the acquittal 
of these persons was bad there is nothinc 
to prevent the appellate Court from ev 
pressing that view and giving that finding 
Such findings if they could be given in a 
given case would be a proper basic of 
maintaining the conviction of the appel 
lants before the Appellate Court Thi' 
being the correct legal approach we think 
that on the findings given by us the con- 
viction of the two appellants under Sec 
tion 302 read with Section 34 is correct 
and must be upheld 
45 The appeal thus fails and is dis 
missed 

Appeal dismissed 
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N C TALUKDAR J 
Kaviraj Basudevananda Petitioner v 
The State Opp Party 
Criminal Bevn No 381 of 1969 D/ 
23-0-1969 

Penal Code (18C0) S 40C— Proceeding* 
under — Suit filed m civil court long be- 
fore institution of proeecdings over the 
same subject matter and decreed — Con 
tmuance of proceedings in crimiml court 
would be unwarranted and untcnnblc 

(Pari 5? 

Chinlaharan Roy' and Arun Kishorc 
Das Gupta for Petitioner Narayan Ran- 
jan Mukherjee for Opposite Party 
JUDGMENT — This Rule must be made 
absolute 

2 The Rule is against an order dated 
the 12th ^larch 1969 passed by Sri K R 
Banerjee Magistrate 1st Class Howrah 

G B 1011 of 1967 

In Case No charg- 

T B 141 of 1963 

Ing the nccused-pclitioner Kaviraj Basu- 
devanvnda under Sec 406 of the Indian 
Penal Code where to he pleaded not guilty 
and cl limed to be tried and fixing two 
dates for evidence 

3 The fa'-ts leading on to the present 
Rule are short and simple On the Ctb 
Aon! 1907 on** Dibakar Chalravortv as 
the Manager of the Estate of Mr C L- 
Dagy and Sm Ratan Kunwar Dcbl filed 
a petition of complaint under Section 405 
o! the Indian Penal Code -igiin t the pre 
mi/JM/D322/C9/MBR/B 
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sent accused Kavira] Basudevananda, be- 
fore the Sub-Dmsional Magistrate (Judi- 
cial) Howrah, and on receipt of the said 
complaint, the learned Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate,^ sent the petition of complaint 
to the Pohce for taking cognizance and 
for investigation. The said complaint 
thereupon, was treated as the First In- 
fonnation Report and, after completing 
the investigation, a charge-sheet was sub- 
™ j accused-petitioner 

under Sections 420/406 of the Indian 
Penal Code before the learned Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate, Howrah The case 
was, ultimately, transferred to the file of 
the present incumbent Sri K R Baner- 
3ee, Magistrate, 1st Class, Howrah for 
disposal Copies of docujnents and state- 
rnents were supplied to the accused and, 
parties, the learned try- 
1 order dated the 

Izth March 1969, framed a charge under 
Sec 406 of the Indian Penal Code against 
jhe accused-petitioner The said charge 
has been impugned and foims the sub- 
ject-matter of the present Rule 
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stitution of the present criminal case 
under Sec 406 of the Indian Penal Code, 
bmt Katan Kunwar alias Ratan Kunwar 
Debi as well as Kavirai Basudevananda, 
the present petitioner, iointly instituted 
^tle Suit No 233 of 1965 in the court of 
the learned Munsif, 5th Court at How- 
against one Sidheswar Chakravorty 
for khas possession of the suit properties 
ewctmg the said Sidheswar Chakravorty 
and It was clearly averred therein that 
the property was possessed by the plain- 
tiff No 1 Smt Ratan Kunwar Debi by 
wrtue of a declaration made by the plain- 
tiff No 2, Kavirai Basudevananda The 
said suit, thereafter, was decreed and the 
present criminal case was filed much after 
the said civil suit This would appear 
from paragraphs 1 and 2 of the petition 
affirmed in this Court by one Tara Pada 
Ghose There is no demurrer on the 
part of the State. I, however, do not 
find any material on the record to sup- 
port Mr Roy’s other submission in this 
context that there is also a suit pending 
in the Hon'ble High Court over the said 


4, Mr Chintaharan Roy, Advocate 
(with Mr. Arun Kishore Das Gupta, Ad- 
vocate), appearing on behalf of the accus- 
ed-petitioner, in support of the Rule, has 
made a tw'o-fold submission The fiist 
contention of Mr Roy is that the present 
Wo’^eedings are unwarranted and unten- 
able, in view of the two earlier suits in 
the Civil Court now pending, namely, one 
“the court of the learned Munsif, 
5th Court at Howrah and the other 
fne Hon’ble High Court over the 
said properties Mr Roy argued in this 
context that the cause of action is essen- 
tially civil in nature and the criminal 


issue Be that as it may, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the relief prayed for in 
the instant proceedings in the criminal 
couit IS a civil one and for a proper deter- 
mination of the issue that has been laised, 
the criminal couit is perhaps, not the 
proper forum Having regard to the 
fact that over the same subiect-matter a 
suit was also filed in the civil court and 
the same has been decreed, a continuance 
of the present proceedings in the criminal 
court would be unwarranted and unten- 
able I uphold the first contention rais- 
ed by Mr. Roy on behalf of the accused- 
petitioner 


proceedings are an abuse of the process 
of the Court The second contention of 
Mr Roy is that the date of the incident is, 
ox facie, significant being the 24th day of 
March, 1948 and for agitating such an old 
matter, the criminal court is. certainly, 
not the proper forum Mr. Narayan 
Banjan Muklieriee, Advocate, appearing 
on behalf of the State has submitted that 
mere is nothing on the record to show 
mat there is a suit pending in the High 
^ourt and that there is no bar in law to 
the mstitution of the present criramal 
proceedings, merely because, over the 
?ame property a smt in the civil court al 
riowrah is pending With regard to the 
second contention raised by Mr Roy% 
Mr Mukheriee has submitted that it is, 
undoubtedly, unusual but not illegal and 
he left the matter to the discretion of the 
Court 

5. Having heard the learned Advocate* 
nppearing on behalf of the respective 
Parties and on going through the mate- 
sid ^ mi record, I find that there is a con- 
-y ^uble force behind the submissions of 
i /f, ^intaharan Roy On or about the 
•luth December, 1965, long before the in- 


6. The second ground taken by Mr. 
Roy is also on a strong footing The 
charge itself brings to light the intriguing 
fact that the cause of action is alleged to 
have taken place so far back as on the 
24th day of March, 1948 It is pertinent 
in this context to refer to the said charge 
which is as follows — 

"That you, on or about the 24th day of 
March. 1948, being entrusted by Smt 
Ratan Kunwar Debi and/or her husband 
Sohanlal Daga alias Seth, since deceased, 
with property to wit cash amounting to 
Rs 1,04,000/- or Rs 70,000/- dishonestly 
used that property in violation of the 
legal contract, express or implied, which 
vou made touching the discharge of such 
trust and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under Sec 406 of the Indian 
Penal Code and within my cognizance ’’ 

It is passing strange that a complaint is 
made in the cnminal court with legard 
to an offence purported to have taken 
place so far back as on the 24th March, 
1948 Much water had flowed down the 
Ganges since that time and has been fol- 
lowed by civil suit which has also been 
decieed Mr Mukherjee has contended 
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that there is no legal bar to the institu^ 
tion of such a case The question how- 
ever IS one of principle and the question 
IS not es entiallv of lecaUty hut also of 
propriety Therefore m the facts and 
circumstances of the present case 1 hold 
that a continuance of the present crinunal 
proceedings in the court below on such a 
charge would not be proper and main- 
tainable 


7 In the result I make the Rule ab- 
solute set aside the charge that was fram 
ed under Sec 406 of the Indian Penal 
Code on the 12th March 1969 by Sn K R 
Banenee Magistrate 1st Class Howrah 
GR Case No 1011 of 1967 

m-; and I quash the 

TR 141 of 1968 

relative proceedings pending before im 
Rule made aosolute 
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T P MUKHERJI J 
Osman Gam Petitioner v Tahuran- 
nessa Begum Opp Party 
Criminal Revn No 707 of 1965 DA 
28 7-1066 


Criminal P C (ISOS) S 186(C) I>roMSo 
— Anplicnfiilitv — Husband served uitb 
notice of petition under S 488— Husband 
/ilm? written statement but later not 
appearme — E\ ptrtc order made — Pro 
viio not applicable — lUs petition lor 
setting aside order rejected — rejcctiOD 
correct 


llTierc a husband served with notice of 
the applle^tlon under S 488 of the Cnmi 
nil P C files WTittcn statement but later 
docs not appear and an e\ parte order is 
Passed S 483(6) proviso dots not apply 
The reicction of his petition for settinc 
aside (nc order is correct 

(Paras ■5 ond C) 
It IS an cx parte order P3<scd under 
the circumstinccs mentioned jn S 4?8fC) 
Proviso which is bable to be set aside 
, (Pan 4) 

^\2lcn the husbind h served v ilh notice 

his wilfiilh avoiding Service V h^n ho 
tuts written stattmint there is il o no 
question of hi'> wiKnllv n-glectm" to 
attend the court tvhen he fail- to 

S 488(0) proMo \}uch^ 
where the opposite pirtv cannot 
bo rnade to or docs not attend the court 

»'r, o'-Scri g gs = S'S 
St’S's 'SBofcr^rSf'o “““■ 

(Para 5) 


LL/BM/C3C6/03/JRM/B 


The rejection therefore of his petition 
for setting aside such order is correct. 

(Para 6) 

Bisvvanath Bhattacharya for Petitioner 
Chinta Haran Roy and Arun Knsnna Das ^ 
Gupta for Opposite Party 

ORDFB— The husband m a proceed 
«ig under Sec 488 Cr P C obtained this 
Rule against the order of the learned 
Magistrate rejecting his prayer made ' 
under the proviso to Sec 48S(6) cf th 
Code for setting aside an ex parte order 
for payment of a maintenance allowance , 
ot Bs so/- per month to his wife 

2 The materials on record show that 
the petitioner vvas served with notice of 
his wife 5 application under Sec 483 
Cr P C and that he also appeared m 
court and filed his written statement but 
thereafter did not appear The proceed ’ 
ing ended in an ex parte order directing 
payment of maintenance allowance a» 
stated above Sijc months thereafier the 
petitioner appeared in court and applied 
under the proviso to Sec 483(61 for settirC ' 
aside the ev parte order The learned 
Magistrate refused to entertain the nraver 
on the ground of limitation 

3 The learned Advocate appearing m 
support of the petitioner contends that ' 
Sec 6 of the Limitation Act would oPblY 
to the ease and that tiie learned Magis 
trate fell into an error m finding that 
Sec 5 of the Limitation Act would ho] 
apply and that the application was barred 
by limitation 

4 Sec 483(6) of the Code requires that 
evidence in connection with a proceeding 
under the section should be taken m pre 
s^nce of the other party or his pleader 
The proviso appended to the clause <?avs 
however that if the Magistrate is satis- 
fied that the other party is wilfully avoid- / 
ing «:crvice or wnlfully neglecting to at- ‘ 
tend the court he may proceed to hear ( 
and determine the cast cx parte It is an 
order passed ex parte under the above 
circum tancts v hich is liable to be -et 
a-idc for good cause sho% n on an appli 
cation made within three months frorr 
the date thereof The question is whe 
ther the second part of the provaso winch 
rtfers to Sf’tting aside of the tx parte 
order js at all attracted to the facts of 
the pre ent case 

5 As 1 have alrcadv -tated the pre- 
-tnt Petitioner was -erved v ith notice of 
the p-occedmg So there was no ques- 
tion of his willullv avoiding -crvicc He 
•jttmdcd court and alto filr-d hi- wntten ' 
statrmcn* as is admitted in paragraph 3 
of hs present application Thus there 
was no Quc-tion of his wilfully negi'^ctln- 

to attend the court either TherciIUi 
the present petitioner did not appear per 
-onally but his lawver appeared on some 
occasions before the Magi'lrate and the 
kam«d Magistrate proceeded with the 
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case The proviso in my view is not at- 
tracted to cases where the opposite party 
hawng been served \wth notice appears in 
court, proceeds to contest the application, 
but does pot appear on the last date when 
evidence is recorded If we consider to- 
gether the two circumstances of 'wilfully 
avoiding seivice’ and 'wilfully neglects to 
attend the court’ as they appear in the 
Proyiso to Section 488(61 the reasonable 
interpretation of the proyiso would be 
that it is attracted to cases where the 
opposite party cannot be made to or does 
not attend the court at all If the oppo- 
site party before the Magistrate attends 
court and thereafter fails to appear, the 
proviso in ray yiew would not be attract- 
ed and an order made in the case in the 
petitioner’s favour would not be liable to 
be set aside under the second part of the 
proviso 

6. Jn the above view of the matter the 
question of limitation would hardly arise 
in the present case. The application of 
the petitioner for setting aside the ex 
parte order has m my view been rightly 
reiected The Rule accordingly stands 
discharged 

Petition dismissed 


1970 CRI. Ii. J. 635 (Yol. 76, C. N. ISl) 

(DELHI HIGH COURT) 

I D DUA. C J 

Ram Singh, Petitioner v The State, 
Respondent 

Criminal Revn No 582 of 1968 D/- 13- 
1-1969, against order of Addl S J . Delhi, 
D/- 23-12-1968 

(A) Defence of India Rules_ (1962), 
Rr. i26-P (2) (iv) (as amended in 1963), 
126-1 (7) (b) — Mere possession of gold 
in excess of permissible limit is not of- 
fence — It is acquisition in excess of such 
limit which constitutes offence. 

(Paia 5) 

(B) Evidence Act (1872), Ss. 26, 25 — 
Expression "Custody of Police” — - 

ing of — Confession made to Excise Offi- 
cer in presence of Police Officer is inad- 
niissible — Conviction solely on basis of 
such confession is illegal. 

Whereas S 25 renders inadmissible a 
confession made by an accused to the 
Pohce, S 26 goes further and enacts that 
a confession made by a person, while he 
IS in the custody of the police, even to a 
third person, who may not be a police 
officer, IS inadmissible unless it is made 
in the immediate presence of a Magis- 
trate The reason underlying these two 
sections is obvious, namely, that the in- 
nuence of the police is presumed to affect 
the voluntary nature of the confession 
and, therefore, its reliability The law 

CM/DM/B356/69/BNP/B 


is imperative in excluding what comes 
from an accused person in the custody of 
the police if it incriminates him Courts 
in this country have been so iealous of 
the voluntary nature of the confession 
that they have construed the word "cus- 
tody” not necessarily to mean custody 
after formal arrest, but it has been held 
to extend to a state of affairs in which 
the accused can be said to have come into 
the influence of a police officer or has 
been even under some form of police sur- 
veillance or restrictions on his movements 
bv the police (Para 5) 

A conviction for acquisition of gold in 
excess of permissible limit based solely 
on confession of accused made to Excise 
Authority m presence of Police Officer 
illegal as such confession is inadmissible. 
AIR 1956 Kutch 1, Ref to (Para 5) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1956) AIR 1956 Kutch 1 (V 43) = 

1956 Cri LJ 217, Jagiit Singh v. 

State of Kutch 4 

Gurcharan Singh, for Petitioner, V D 
Misra, for Respondent. 


ORDER: — In this revision, the peti- 
tioner challenges his conviction bv Shri 
H L Sikka, Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
New Delhi under Rule 126-P (2) (iv) 
of the Defence of India Rules as amend- 
ed in 1963 and sentence of six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs 200/-. affirmed on appeal by the learn- 
ed Additional Sessions Judge Delhi, by 
means of his order dated 23-12-1963_ The 
circumstances leading to the initiation of 
this case are stated in the complaint dated 
4-8-1965 (Exhibit P A) made by the 
Assistant Collector of Central Excise, 
Delhi According to this _ complaint, on 
24-3-1964 Inspector of Police. Incharge 
Kotwah Police Station Chandni Chawk. 
Delhi, detained Ram Singh s/o Doongei 
Singh on suspicion that he was carrying 
contraband gold on his person On being 
«:earched in the presence of the Central 
Excise Officers and independent witnesses, 
13 gold Passas of 10 grammes each were 
recovered from him The passas bore 
inscription of Manilal Chaman Lai & Co , 
Bombay On interrogation Ram famgn 
s/o Doonger Singh stated that he had 
purchased these Passas on tame dav 
from Ram Singh s/o Jaggu Mai Dalai 
The latter Ram Singh was ^E'^o intw ro- 
uted and on 24-3-1964 he admitted bav- 
in" sold 13 Passas to tho former Rarn 
Singh s/o Doonger Smgh These 13 
Paisas were a Part of 16 Passas which 
Sd been brought to Ram Singh s/o Jaggu 
Mai by someone for disposal the reniam- 
ing three Passas having been retained bv 
Ram Singh s/o Jaggu 

poses of his niece’s marnage On searcn 
of the per.son of Ram Singh s/o Jagg 
Mai. three Passas of 10 grammes each 
unth similar inscription we:e also re- 
coveied Both Ram Singhs were made 
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accused persons Ram Singh s/o Dtxjnger 
Singh being accused No 1 and Ram Sin^ 
s/o Jaggu Mai accused No 2 Then 
occurs the following averment m the 
complaint — 

4 That since the accused No 1 could 
neither produce a valid permit from the 
Gold Control Administrator for the ac- 
quisition of the 13 Passas of gold nor anv 
proof to the effect that the same had been 
declared under the gold control rules and 
accused No 2 also could not produce a 
valid permit from the aforesaid authontv 
for the 3 Passas recovered from him the 
gold recovered from both was seized 
under Rule 126-L of the Defence of India 
Rules 1963 The gold Passas seiz^ 
from both the accused have since been 
confiscated bv the Asstt Collector Cen- 
tral Excise Division Delhi under R 126-M 
of the Defence of India (Amendment) 
Rules 1963 vide his adjudication order 
C Nos Gold/8/G4/1358a 90 and Gold/8/ 
C4/I'’5S5-87 dated 4th Julv 19G4 

5 The complainant submits that accu'-ed 
No 1 and accused No 2 had m their pos- 
session or under their control 13 Passas 
weighing l^O grammvs and 3 Passas ol 
gold weighing 30 grammes respectively 
which they had bought or otherwise ac- 
quired or accepted in contravention of 
the Defence of India Rules 1902 and 
Defence of India (Amendment) Rules 
1963 and hence they have committed an 
offence punishable under Rule 126-P (2) 
(iv) iLid 

2 Shn Omc.h Saigal the learned 
Migistrate dealing with the case dis- 
charged Ram Singh s/o Jaggu Mai on 15- 
12-1063 after recording the evidence led 
bv the prosecution holding that the said 
accused had with him the auantilv ol 
cold permissible under the law Cnnrgc 
under Rule 12G-II (d\ of the Defence ot 
India (Amendment) Rules was however 
framed agnnst Ram Smgh s'o Doongcr 
Sngh bpcause pnma facie the case was 
found to have been made out against him 
Dv the learned Magistrate 
. Sub-Divisional Magis- 

trate otiiiing with tne ca-e aganst the 
present petitionpr (Ram Sinsh s/o Doon- 
cer Singh) considered the pvidwoce of the 
prosecution and observed that there was 
no doubt about p Pissas of gold having 
r In-oeclor of the 

Vh The pha ol the nccu^d 

thnt he had only five Pissis of gold 
whereas the remaining G Pa-sas of gold 

wore in th.. possession of two of his 
^ n}, hv the learnro 

Sntr^f^r'' CoMeclor o* 

t-iHn. The posse.^ion of 13 Pa is oi 
cold each wetphm- 10 granimrs v as held 
bv tie learned Suh-Diva vonal M.’iS 

he m exce s of the pennissibk hmit of 


50 grammes as mentioned in R 126 I (7) 
fb) of the Defence of India (Amendment) 
Rules 1963 The accused questioned the 
admissibility of his statements recorded 
by the Central Excise Authorities on the 
ground that at that time the police ofli 
cers were aLo present but the learned 
Magistrate did not express any opinion on 
this objection on the yievv that the re- 
covery of gold from the accused was in 
excess of the permissible limits On this 
basis the present petitioner was convict 
ed under Rule 126-P(2) (iv) and sentenc 
ed as mentioned above 

4 On appeal the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge noted the following four 
points argued on behalf of the counsel 
for the appellant — 

1 Absence of reliable evidence of the 
recovery of 13 Passas of gold from the 
accused 

2 The confessional statement of Ram 
Singh accused made before the Excisu 
and Polite Officers is not admissible in 
evidence as the same is hit by Secs 24 2 j 
of Evidence Act 

3 The prosecution has failed to pro 
duce Durca Parshad a recovery witness 
m the case and the presumption for his 
non-produclion should be taken against the 
prosecution and 

4 The defence version which Is proved 
from a reliable evidence smashes ihe pro 
sccution theorv particularly vvhwH It is 
supported by the evidence of Ra-n Singh 
Dalai who was co-accused in the case 
After considering the submissions of the 
counsel for the accused the Court below 
felt no doubt that there were contradic- 
tions with regard to calling of Ram Singh 
Dalai the sending of information to 
Customs the manner in which recoverv 
witnesses were called and the manner in 
which recovery was effected on 13 Paisas 
of gold from the accused and the priparv- 
lion of the recovery memos Thc'^e dis- 
crepancies were however not considered 

serious as to be fatal to the prosecution 
case because the recovery of 13 Passvs 
was not denied by the accused himself 
his plea being that five Passas belonged to 
him and the remaining 8 Passas to liis two 
brothers The Court then upheld the 
broad facts that — 

( 1 ) the accused was found in po-stssion 
of 13 Passas of gold (2) these v ere re- 
covered from his person (3) these were 
recovered in the presence of witnesses and 
Fxcibc Staff (4) the '•ime was seized vide 
recovery memo signed b\ the P \Vs 
(5) at his instance Ram Singh s/o Joegu 
Mai was apprehended from vhom similar 
three Pa'*3s were recovered and (6) his 
confessional statement In his own hand 
All thc'e ficts taken together according 
to the lower Appellate Court c-tabli n 
that the Pa-sa* in question were recover- 
ed from the possession of the accu*ed 
TJie statement of the accused Exhibit 
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P W 2/D which was challenged on the 
ground that the same was hit by Sec- 
tions 24 and 25 of the evidence, was ad- 
mitted in evidence on the ground that 
Excise Inspector was not a police ofhcer, 
and the presence of the S H O was im- 
material. Reliance for this view was 
placed on Jagjitsmgh Tannasingh v State 
of Kutch, AIR 1956 Kutch 1, Recovery 
of the gold in question was held to have 
been amply proved and the defence evi- 
dence having been rejected and relying 
on the confession of the accused-peti- 
tioner, the appeal was disallowed. 

5. On revision in this Court, after 
hearing arguments of both sides on 8-1- 
1969, I set aside the accused-petitioner’s 
conwction and acquitted him by a shoil 
order, reseriung detailed leasons to be 
given later and it is by means of the 
present order that I am giving my reasons 
m support of the order of acqmttal It 
has been contended before me that mere 
possession of 13 Passas of gold is not an 
offence and this is not disputed before me 
on behalf of the State Rule A26-P (2) 
(ivl of the Defence of India Rules reads as 
under. — 

''12G-P Penalties— (1) ^ * 

(2) Whoever, — 

N ^ 4^ 

(iv) buys or otherwise 
acquiies, or ac- 
cepts gold in con- 
travention of any 
piovision of this 
Part, 

* jx » ^ 

shall be punishable wdth imprisonment foi 
a term of not less than six months anfl 
not more than two years and also with 
fine ” 

It IS, therefore, clear that the Couits below 
are wrong in convicting the present peti- 
tioner under this rule merely for posses- 
sion of the gold in question I need not 
go into the provisions of the rules in 
question for possession because it is not 
disputed that mere possession of 13 Passas 
of gold is not an offence It is only us 
acquisition w'hich is an offence For the 
acquisition, apart from the confession ot 
the accused-petitioner, there is no cfiher 
evidence on w'hich rehance has been 
Placed on behalf of the prosecution before 
me The question, therefore, turns on me 
admissibility of the confession and this 
controversy lies within a very narrow 
compass It is not disputed that the pre- 
sent petitioner was in custody of the 
when he made the confession Section 
of the Indian Evidence Act, in unequivocal 
terms, provides that no confession made 
by any person, whilst in the custody of a 
Police officer, shall be proved as against 
such person unless it is made in the im- 
mediate presence of a Magistrate Sec- 
tion 25 of the said Act renders improva- 
ble against a person accused of any onence 
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a confession made to a police officer 
Wheieas Section 25 renders inadmissible 
a confession made by an accused to the 
police. Section 26 goes further and enacts 
that a confession made by a peison, wiide 
he is in the custody of the pohce, even to 
a third person, who may not be a police 
officer, is inadmissible unless it is made 
in the immediate presence of a Iilagis- 
trate. The reason underlymg these two 
sections is obvious, namely, that the m- 
fluence of the police is presumed to affect 
the voluntary nature of the confession 
and, therefore, its reliability The law is 
imperative m excluding what comes from 
an accused person in the custody of the 
pohce if It incriminates him Courts in 
this country have been so jealous of the 
voluntary nature of the contession tnat 
they have construed the W'ord "custody 
not necessarily to mean custody attei 
formal arrest, but it has been held to 
extend to a state of affairs in which tne ac- 
cused can be said to have come into the 
mfluence of a police officer or has been 
even under some form of police surveil- 
lance or restrictions on his movements by 
the pohce. I do not consider it necessary 
to refer to the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion because before me, apart from the 
confession, it is conceded there is no other 
reliable endence in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of the gold m question It is true that 
a passing reference has been made at the 
bar to the evidence suggesting that tne 
searching officer who seaiched the person 
of the present accused-petitionei , w'as 
himself not searched. This suggestion ap- 
pears to be used for the argument that 
the present accused-petitioner’s search was 
irregular and, therefoie, not to be leiied 
upon, but on the view that I have taken 
of the case in hand I express no opinion 
thei eon I also consider it unnecessary 
to refer to some decided cases cited at the 
bar because the legal position seems to 
me to be fairly well settled 

6. The conviction of the petitioner is 
thus set aside and as he has already been 
ordered to be released, no further order 
to this effect need now be made 

Revision allowed 


1970 CRI. L. J. 637 (yol. 76, G, N, 152) 
(ORISSA HIGH COURT) 

G. K. MISRA AND B K PATRA, JJ 
Jogi Sahu, Appellant v State, Respon- 
dent 

Crimmal Appeal No 108 of 1966, D/- 

16-10-1968, against older of S. J.. Cuttack, 
D/- 24-3-1966. 

Evidence Act (1872), Ss. 3 and 118 
Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 367 — Apprecia- 
tion of evidence — Murder — Child wit- 
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ness the only eye witness — Victim of 
lutorios — Two diflcrcnt versions one 
before committinc Court and another be 
fore Sessions Judge — No corroborating 
evidence to connect accused with murder 
— No Tclnnrc can be placed on such 
evidence — Conviction cannot &tand — 
Court of fact can examine both versions 
> — But when two conflicting versions arc 
given and on evidence witness stands as 
condemned liar Court needs corrobora- 
tion m support of statement on which 
conviction ts to be sustained ■— Penal 
Code (18C0), S 302 (Para 4) 

D C Mohanty for Appellant Standing 
Counsel for Respondent 


G K MISPA, J — The appellant has 
been convicted under Section 302 I P C 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life 
The prosecution case in short is that on 
15-4-1965 sometime in the afternoon the 
appellant put a bamboo Funkanala on 
the throat of his wife (deceased) stood 
on either side of the Funkanala with his 
two legs by holding a Khunta (big wood- 
en pole fixed to the ground) and as a 
result of this she died of strangulation 
The defence is one of denial 


2 The Doctor (P W 4) clearly stated 
that the death of the deceased was due to 
asphyxia as a result of strangulation of 
her neck resulting in the fracture of the 
larynx His evidence has not been du>- 
ledged in cross-examination and no at- 
tempt has been made before us to esta- 
blish that the finding of the doctor is not 
warranted by the post-mortem report 
and examination The learned Sessions 
Judge correctly held that the death was 
homicidal as n result of strangulation 


T The only question for consideration 
is whether the appellant is responsible 
for the death of the deceased PW 7 
the daughter of the appellant and the 
deceased is the only cve-witneso She 
is 11 to 12 years old The learned Ses- 
sions Judge after putting some questions 
to her was sati fled that she was in a 
position to understand the questions and 
an^vers Before the learned Sessions 
Judge she ckirly supported the prosecu- 
tion story that the appellant strangulated 
the deceased by standing on the bamboo 
xuniwnala on both sides after plaang ft 
on the throat of the deceased Before 
the committing Court she however gave 
a completely different story She clearly 
statM that her father did not kill her 
mother and that Krushna Bhanja and 
Dina Padhan killed her It is to be noted 
that the admitted prosecution case is that 
a few davs before this incident this 
Nrushna Bhanja severely assaulted the 
^eased whereafter she was bed-nddcn 
she con- 
tinued 111 for a fairly long Ume the appel- 
iant who is a beggar bv profession vvant- 
ed to get rid of her In the corWltlng 


Court P tv 7 also stated that her father 
did not kill her mother by placing a 
bamboo FunV anala on her neck and 
standing over the same In the Sessions 
Court she stated thnt her version in the 
committing Court was untrue nnd that 
she made such a statement as a result ol 
tutoring bv Krushna Bhanja 

4 We are thus confronted with a very 
difficult situation that a child witness who 
at one stage was the victim of tutoring 
has given two different versions one be 
fore the learned Sessions Judge and an 
other before the committing Court which 
has been treated as evidence under Sec 
tion 288 Cr P C The law on the point 
IS now well settled Though two dif 
ferent versions have been given it is 
open to a court of fact to examine both 
the versions If the court is satisfied 
that the evidence before the Sessions 
court implicating the accused is true that 
statement can be preferred to the state- 
men made before the committing Court 
subsequently resiled and vice versa But 
generally when two conflicting versions 
are given and on the evidence the wnt 
ness stands as a condemned liar the court 
needs corroboration in support of the 
statement on which the conviction is to 
be sustained In this case we do not 
find any corroborating evidence to con 
nect the appellant with the murder We 
are not prepared to place reliance on her 
evidence m the sessions court wrilhout 
corroboration Not only she is a child 
witness but on her own statement she 

tutored at the earlier stage when she 
that her father was not the author 
of the murder For the aforesaid reysons 
Dtacc no reliance on the evidence of 
P Vv 7 There being no othc- evidenct. 
thc conviction cannot bt maintiined 

5 In the result the order of convic- 
uon and sentence passed by the learned 
Stssions Judge is set aside and the Crimi 
ml Appeal is allowed The appellant be 
set at libertv forthwith 

6 PATRA j ^ I agree 

Appeal allovicd 


1970 CRI h J 638 {Yol 76, C H 153) 
(ORISSA HICII COURT) 

A MISRA J 

Bairagi Rout and others Petitioners v 
oranroananda Das Opposite Party 

of D'- 

28-8-19G9 against order of Addl S J 
Pun DA 17-12-lDCfi 
Penal Code (I8C0) S 379 — Plots m 
low •>«« area demarcated hy ridges — 
Sunele sheet of wafer covering such plot* 
” m such wafer cannot be subject 
matter ol theft 


L’I/LM/F243/C[)/SN y/M 
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Fish can be the subiect-matter of theft 
only where they are kept in an enclosed 
tank which restrains them from their 
natural liberty of moving in the water 
beyond the limits of the enclosure If 
it is found that they are unable to escape 
from the enclosed tank, tliey, no doubt, 
can become subiect-matter of theft but 
not otherwise (Para 8) 

Plots belonging to various owners in a 
low-lying area can constitute one sheet 
of water even though ridges are installed 
by one of the plot holders around his 
plot The existence of ridges of such 
small height as constitute demarcations 
between one plot and another cannot 
eliminate the possibility of the entire low- 
lying area constitutmg one sheet of water 
during certain months in the year Hence 
when such plots are covered by one sheet 
of water, it follows that the fish could 
not have been restrained from escaping 
from one plot to the water covering the 
neighbouring plots As such, the pos- 
session of fish cannot be said to be exclu- 
sive possession of any single plot holder. 
Therefore, they cannot constitute subject- 
matter of theft (Para 8) 

M Mohanty, for Petitioners, R C Pat- 
naik, for Opposite Party 

ORDER: — Each of the five petitioners 
has been competed imder Ss 143 and 379 
I P C and sentenced to a fine of Rs 100/-, 
and in default, to undergo R I for fifteen 
days under S, 379 I P C , while no sepa- 
rate sentence has been awarded under 
S 143 IP.C 

2. The prosecution case is that on 12- 
1-1964, petitioners came in a body and 
in prosecution of their common object 
committed theft of fish from complain- 
ant's tank on plot No 320 in village 
Dharmakirti The motive attributed to 
the petitioners is that they indulged in 
the aforesaid act at the instigation of the 
Mohant of Sidha Muth ivho was ill-dis- 
posed towards him In defence, peti- 
tioners denied to have committed theft of 
fish from the complainant’s tank and 
afiege that plot No 320 belonging to him 
along With plots Nos 273 to 276 and the 
mtervenmg plot No 322 constitute a 
ghai covered by one sheet of water wntli- 
out any separate embankments for the 
tanks on any of these plots Therefore 
according to them, they have not commit- 
ted theft of fish from complainant’s en- 
closed tank. The courts below, on a 
consideration of the evidence, found that 
on the date of occurrence, petitioners 
caught fish, as alleged bv the complainant 
and that the complainant’s tank on plot 
f^o 320 is protected by separate bundhs, 
and as such, does not constitute one con- 
tinuous sheet of water along with the 
adjoining plots On these findings, peti- 
tioners were competed and sentenced, as 
stated above 


3. Mr. Mohanty, learned counsel for 
petitioners assails the convictions on vari- 
ous grounds It is contended by him 
that the courts below should not have 
accepted the mteiested testimony of the 
P Ws , that the complainant’s version is 
highly improbable, that there is absence 
of pi oof of specific acts attiibutable to 
individual petitioners and that a gross 
error has been committed m rejecting on 
untenable grounds the defence version of 
the entire area including plot No. 320 
constituting one sheet of water. It is 
further urged that the motive attributed 
by the complainant to the petitioners 
having failed, the complainant’s case 
should have been disbelieved. On the 
other hand, learned counsel for opposite 
party contends that the courts below have 
givnn due weight to the evidence of the 
PWs after considering the suggestion of 
interestedness or otherwise attributed to 
them and the catching of fish having been 
proved and it having been established 
that plot No 320 has got separate bundhs, 
the conviction is fully justified 

4. The courts below, no doubt, have 
found that the testimony of PWs 1, 3 
and 5 as mterested At the same tune, 
they have accepted their testimony as it 
finds corroboration from the testimony of 
P Ws 2 and 4 Of course, P W 4 is not 
a witness originally named in the com- 
plaint petition, but this has not been con- 
sidered as sufficient to discard his testi- 
mony. So far as P.W. 2 is concerned, 
apart from a suggestion that he is related 
to the complainant, there is nothing else 
to show that his testimony is interested 
\\Tien both the coints have preferred to 
rely on the evidence of the P Ws about 
catching of the fish on the dale of occur- 
rence by the petitioners, I do not find any 
valid reason to differ from them 

5. The next contention of Mr Mohanty 
is that the complainant’s version should 
have been rejected as highly improbable 
on the ground that such a large quantity 
of fish weighing about four maunds could 
not have been caught in such a small 
area, there is no evidence as to the man- 
ner m which such a large quantity of fish 
was disposed of and that the conduct of 
the complainant m not reporting at the 
P.S. IS incompatible with the truth of the 
prosecution version I do not find any 
merit in these contentions Even a small 
area may contain a large quantity of fish 
which depends on various other factors 
The manner in which the fish caught was 
disposed of is not very material to deter- 
mine whether there was a catch or not 
and non-lodging of a report at the PS 
does not necessarily militate against the 
truth of the complainant’s version 

G. Next it IS urged by Mr Mohanty 
that there is no evidence ascnbmg spea- 
fic acts at the time of occurrence to indi- 
vidual petitioners Tlie prosecution case 
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IS that petitioners in a body indulged m 
catching fish. It cannot be reasonably 
expected nor is it possible to lead evi- 
denue m such circumstances as to the 
quantitv ol fish caught b\ each of the 
petitioners and the extent of success 
achie\cd by each The evidence is thjl 
all of them were engaced in catching 
fish Therefore I do not find any ment 
in this contention al-o 

7 The only other point which deserves 
consideration urged by Mr Mohanty is 
the manner m which the courts below 
have rejected the defence version about 
the entire area including plot No 320 
forming one sheet of water There is no 
dispute that plot No 320 is recorded as a 
tank and it belongs to the complainant 
Equally there is no dispute that other 
plots in that neighbourhood such as plots 
Nos 273 to 270 belonging to the Mohant 
are also recorded as tanks The only 
plot intervening between the plots consti- 
tuting Mohant s tanks and plot No 320 
IS plot No 322 which according to the 
defence is a low-lvmg land and as such 
the entire area constitutes one sheet of 
water In support of this contention 
defence examined PW 1 who is the 
Tahsildar of the Muth He hns deposed 
that all these plots constitute one ghai 
covered by one sheet of water though it 
spreads over the area containing difTerent 
plots belonging to diflerent owners The 
trial Court rejected his testimony on the 
ground that when his tvidenco differs 
from the entries m the rccord-of-oghts 
and the plots had not been verified on 
the spot, his evidence cannot be relied 
upon The lov er appellate Court has 
rejected the defence version with the ob- 
servation that the verv fact that com- 
plainant s plot No 321) has been recorded 
separjtolv as a tank and similarly some 
of the plots belonging to the Muth have 
been separated recorded a- tanks would 
go to show that Ihev are identifiable as 
such at the spot and the.9C plots includ- 
ing the complainants plot cannot consti- 
tute one sheet of water 


8 Dunng arguments it is not scnous- 
ly disputed by learned counsel for oppo- 
site party that it is possible m any low- 
iving area for a number of plots belong- 
ing to dilTcrcnt owners being covered b/ 
one sheet of water The mere fact that 
ttey are recorded as separate plots of 
diilercnt owners cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility of the entire area being covered 
by one sheet of water The courts below 
have erred m rcicctmg the defence ver- 
and the evadence of DW I simply 
on the ground lha‘ because the under- 
Ivinc area 1, rorerded as different Blot, 
different tm-ners It Bill 

The BosiUvc 
tvidence ot DV’, 1 I, that the vS rf 


the ghai spreads over all these plols h 
eluding plot No 320 


The evidence shows that the area la 
which these plots are situate is a low 
lying area Though difrertnt plots hate 
been recorded as tanks m the settlement 
records the defence version is that the 
water spreads over all these plots for v^ant 
of protective embankments of sufiiaen* 
height for each plot The P Ws have d* 
posed that plot No 320 has got ndges The 
expression ridge" is ordinarily used in 
relation to agricultural fields and usually 
of lesser height constituting demarcations 
between one plot and another The exis- 
tence of ridges of such small height cannot 
eliminate the possibility of the entire lov 
lying area constituting one sheet of watvr 
during certain months in the \ear Th'* 
grounds on which this version of the de 
fence has been rejected by the courts be- 
low as already stated arc not tenable 
Therefore there is no valid reason for 
rejecting the evidence of D W 1 that the 
Mid area constitutes one sheet of water 
during a part of the vear Having come 
to this conclusion the question ari'CS 
whether petitioners can be said to have 
committed theft of fish on the date of 
occurrence when it has been found that 
they actuallv caught fish there 


This aspect assumes importance be 
cause fish can be the subject-matter ol 
theft only \ here they are kept in on en 
closed lank which restrains them from 
Iheir natural liberty of moving in the 
water beyond the limits of the enclosure 
If it IS found that thev arc unable toi 
wcapo from the enclosed tank they no' 
doubt can become subjevt-mitter of theft 
biJt not otherwise in the present case 
when various plots includin'* plot No 320 
arc covered by one shett of water j! 
joliov s that the fish could not Jnve been 
J^5traincd from escaping from plot No 
JZO belonging to the complainant to the 
water covering the neighbouring plots 
the possession of fish cannot be 
said to bo exclusive possession of the 
complainant Therefore they cannot 
wnstituto subjoct-mattcr of theft This 
wng m> finding pctitiDners cannot be 
found guilty for the ofTcnce of theft of 
fish iwr by their going there to catch fish 
in a body it can be said that thev shared 
ine common object of committing an 
ouence On these findings the convic- 
uon of politioncrs cannot be sustained 


. **encc i allow the revi ion fc* 
«ide the convactions and 'cntcnce of the 
J^tioners and direct that they be acquit- 
ted of the charges 


Rcvi-ion allowed 
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(ORISSA HIGH COURT) 

S ACHARYA, J. 


Pitambar Pradhan and others. Peti- 
tioners V. State, Opp. Party. 

Criminal Revn No. 452 of 1968, D/- 

23-6-1969, against order of S J , Balasore, 
D/- 21-8-1968. 

Criminal P. C. (1898), Ss. 118, 117(1) — 
Magistrate may consider matters not men- 
tioned in notice, while ordering security. 

The words "to take such further evi- 
dence as may appear necessary" in sub- 
section (1) of Section 117 Cr. P Code 
indicate that the Magistrate may take 
further evidence relating to other mci- 
dents, and need not confine himself only 
to the subiect-matter of the notice issued 
to the persons proceeded against Con- 
sideration of such other matters may 
enable the Magistrate to form his opimon 
that it is necessary to require such dehn- 
quents to execute bonds for keepmg the 
peace Leaving out such evidence may 
result in the missing of vital materials 
which could have properly moulded the 
Magistrate’s opinion. AIR 1963 Pat 312, 
Rel on. (Para 2) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 
(1963) AIR 1963 Pat 312 (V 50) = 

1963 (2) Cn LJ 312, Matuki Mah- 

ton v. State 2 

Sovesh Roy, for Petitioners, R K Patra, 
for Standing Counsel, H Kanungo and 
R N. Mohanty, for Opposite Party. 

ORDER: — This revision application is 
against the order of the Sessions Judge, 
Balasore, affirnung in appeal, by sUghtly 
modifying, the order of the Magistrate to 
furmsh security under Section 118 Cr P 
C , only with respect to these four peti- 
tioners. 

2. The first point urged by Mr. Roy 
on behalf of the petitioners was that both 
the courts were wrong in taking mto con- 
sideration extraneous matters which were 
not the subiect-matter of the notice 
There is nothing in Section 117 Cr P 
Code to support Mr Roy’s contention 
Rather the words "to take such further 
Evidence as may appear necessary” in 
sub-section (1) of Section 117 Cr. P Code 
indicate that the Magistrate may take 
further evidence relating to other inci- 
dents, and need not confine hirnself only 
to the subiect-matter of the notice issued 
to the persons proceeded against Coi^i- 
deration of such other matters may enable 
the Magistrate to form his opinion that 
It IS necessary to require such delin- 
^nents to execute the bond for keeping 
the peace. Leaving out such evidence 
uiay result in the missing of vital naute- 
which could have properly moulded 
the Aiagistrate’s opinion. A similar ques- 
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tion came up for discussion in Matuki 
Mahton v State, AIR 1963 Pat 312, where- 
in It was held by Kamala Sahai, J that— 

" I have not the slightest doubt 

that_ the_ Magistrate is fully entitled to 
consider, in an inquiry under S 117, evi- 
dence relaing to incidents which take 
place while the proceeding is pending oi, 
m other words all incidents included or 
not mcluded m the mformation originally 
given to the Magistrate, on the basis of 
which he draws up a proceeding ” 

In this view of the matter this contention 
of Mr Roy fails 

3. It was next contended that there 
was no finding of overt acts against the 
petitioners m the long interval between 
9-6-1965, the imtiation of the proceedmg, 
and 26-10-1967, the date of the order, 
and as such no inference could be drawn 
that breach of the peace was apprehend- 
ed justifying a final order in the proceed- 
ing Having perused the appellate 
as well as the Magistrate’s order, I find 
that both the courts below have dealt 
with m detail the two items of station 
diary entries, i e.. Entry No 460 dated 26- 
5-64 (Ex 1) and entry No 48 dated 3-12- 
64 (Ex. 2), which were the subject-matter 
of the proceeding against the petitioners 
Both the courts have also taken into con- 
sideration items of evidence relating to 
other incidents which followed thereaftei 
Eleven witnesses were examined in sup- 
port of the proceedings and one on behalf 
of the petitioners. On a lengthy and 
proper evaluation of the evidence of 
these witnesses, and assessing the case 
against each one of the persons proceed- 
ed against, the Magistrate found that they 
took the law completely into their own 
hands for the last few years, and were 
committing several overt acts from tune 
to tune and were likely to commit further 
such acts and mischief against the 1st 
party, causmg breach of peace and dis- 
turbance of public tranquillity in their 
locahty, unless they were bound down to 
keep peace In appeal the learned Ses- 
sions Judge, on a re-appraisal of the evi- 
dence on record in a proper and elaborate 
manner, came to a defimte finding that 
there was apprehension of breach of peace 
m the village unless the four petitioners 
were bound down, and hence he confirmed 
the order of the learned Magistrate only 
with respect to these four petitioners In 
this view of the matter this contention of 
Mr. Roy does not in any way advance the 
petitioners’ case 

4. Mr Roy at last submits that these 
petitioners since 26-10-1967, the date on 
which the Magistrate passed the order, 
have been very careful in maintaining the 
peace, and there is at present no ap- 
prehension that these persons are likely 
to commit a breach of the peace If that- 
be so, while holding that the order passed 
against the petitioners is lawful and good. 
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and can be Riven elTcct to e\en now I 
may only observe that it is left to the 
petitioners to approach the Magistrate for 
a reconsideration of his order in the light 
of the situation and conditions existing at 
present and in that case the Magistrate 
may suitably consider the prayer made by 
the petitioners With these observations 
the revision petition is dismissed 
5 The records of the case be sent back 
immediately to the Magistrate s Court 
The petitioners are hereby directed to ap- 
pear before the Magistrate within 15 days 
of this order and the interim bonds fur- 
nished by them m accordance with my 
order dated 23-1-19G9 will remain eftec- 
tne till the date of their appearance before 
the said Court 

, Order accordingl\ 
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1970 OKI li J 642 (Yol 76 C N, 1S5) 
(PATNA HIGH COURT) 

G N PRASAD J 


D S Bhoria and another Petitioners v 
N Singh Opposite Party 
Criminal Bevn No 60 of 1969 D/- )2- 
2-1969 from order of Munsif Magistrate 
First Class Gaya D/- 17-12-1968 
(A) Railway Protection Force Act (1957) 
Section 20 (3) — Accused llavildar com- 
manded to assist Railway OOlcer lo check- 
ing ticketless travellers — Railway Ofli- 
cer and accused assaulting comptainant 
a ticket collector Requirement of Sec- 
tion 20 (3) not complied with — Held his 
prosecution as instituted without compli- 
ance of the provision of Section 20 (3) was 
not valid (Para 7) 

(0) Criminal F C (1898) Section 197 
— Commission of ollencc by public ser- 
vant •— Sanction — Act of servant must 
be within the range of his odlcial dutj 


It is well settled that to attract the 
provisions of Section 197 (1) of the C^e 
the o/Iences alleged to have been com- 
mitted by a public servant must have 
some relation to the discharge of his offi- 
cial duty No question of sanction can 
anse unless the act complained of is an 
offence but where the act complainud 
of constitutes an offence the point to bo 
detemun^ IS whether it was committed 
in the discharge of official duty It 
only where an offence is alleced lo have 
been committed by a public servant that 
the Court is called upon to address it- 
self to the question whether his act £al’« 
within the scope of the section or not 
It must, therefore be assumed for the 
limited purpose of deciding the question 
ol sanction that the accused did commit 
the offence at the relevant time and placc 
aurting with this assumption, the enquiry 
i whieh has to be made is w hether his 

SM/HM/Diao/eo/mj^ ' 


act was within the range of his ofiiaal 
duty or wholly unconnected therewti 
If it was wholly unconnected with nu 
official duty then Section 197 (1) is b 
applicnble But the section must coni“ 
into play if the criminal act was vsithm 
the scope of his official duty even though 
It may have been done by him in excels 
or in dereliction of his official duty Case 
law discussed (Paras 9 10) 

The protection afforded by Section 197 
(1) would be available to him unless it 
appears that he took undue advantag 
of his official position and committed a 
crime which had no relation what oe\er 
to his official duty Therefore even 
thoi^h there was no obstruction or resii 
tance in the performance of the dutiei 
of a public servant the Magistrate has ic 
apply his mind to all the attendent cir 
cumstances to determine this point 

(Para 10) 

Cases Referred Chronological Patas 
(1967) AIR 1967 Goa 121 (V 54) ■= 

1967 Cn LJ 1304 Prabhakar V 
Sman v Shankar Anant Verlekar 11 
(1966) AIR 190b SC 220 (V 53) « 

1966 Cn U 179 Baijnath v State 
of M P » 

(1965) AIR 1965 SC 588 (V 52) - 
1905 (1) Cn W 499 bomchand 
Sanghvi V Bihhuti Ehusan 
Chakravarty 

(1964) AIR 19d4 SC 260 (V 51) » 

1964 fl) Cn U Ibl Nagraj v 
State of Mysore ** 

(1956) AIR 1950 SC 44 (V 43) « 

1956 Cn LJ 140 Mataiog Dobey v 
H C Bhan 9 

(1955) AIR 19o3 SC 287 (V 42) - 
1955 Cn LJ 857 Shreckantiah 
Bamavya MumpalU \ State of 
Bombay " 

(1939) AIR 1939 FC 43 (V 26) = 

40 Cn U 468 Hon Ram Singh v 
Emperor " 

S N Bhattacharya and K D De fpf 
Petitioners T K Jha and Bishwanatn 
Agrawal for Opposite Party 

ORDER There are two petitioners be 
fore me The first petitioner D S 
Bhoria is an Assistant Traffic Supenn- 
tendent of the Eastern Railway posted at 
Dehn-on-Sone The second petitioner 
Jamuna Rai, is a Havildar of the Railway 
Protection Force of the Eastern Bailwav 
Both the petitioners are accused in a com 
plaint case No 382 of 1968 which has been 
instituted against them by N Singh a 
Ticket Collector of Gaya Railway Station 
of the Eastern Railway This complaint 
was filed by the Ticket Collector on the 
23rd May 190P by way of a protest peti* 
tion against the police investigation m 
grp Case No 26 (HI) C8 The subject 
matter of the complaint is a certain inci- 
dent which took place at the mam gate o‘ 
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ihe Gaya Railway Station at about 10 AM 
on the 30th March, 1968 
2. According to the allegations made 
in the petition of complaint, while the 
Tomplainant was on duty at the above 
lime and place, he detected an unbooked 
child passenger in the company of a Third 
Class passenger going out of the wicket 
of the platform. The complainant chal- 
lenged the said passenger and asked him 
to pay the reqmsite charge amounting to 
Rs 1 10 The amount was paid What 
happened thereafter has been stated m 
paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of the complaint 
petition m the following terms — 

"4 That while your petitioner was 
taking out the EFT Book from his pocket 
for issuing necessary receipt to the pas- 
senger, accused No 1, who v/as m Sada 
dress, all on a sudden, came near the gate 
and caught hold of your petitioner’s 
collar and began to abuse the petitioner 
hlthily The accused also assaulted the 
petitioner with slaps and fists 
5 That the accused No 2, who was also 
in Sada dress, jomed the accused No 1 
and gave blows on the back and chest of 
the petitioner. 

6, That both the accused persons there- 
after forcibly dragged the petitioner 
away from the main gate with the re- 
5>ult that the petitioner’s shirt was torn 
and his number plate 2816 was lost and 
the gate remained unattended ” 

It has then been stated that the complain- 
ant raised alarm whereupon the witnesses 
intervened and saved the complainant. 
Then it has heen stated in paragraph 8 
“That after release the petitioner issued 
the necessary EFT for the above unbooked 
child.” 

(It may be mentioned here that 'EFT' 
stands for ’Excess Fare Ticket') 

2. The Munsif Magistrate, to whom the 
case was sent for disposal after the order 
of the learned Sub-divisional Magistrate 
dated the 7th June, 1968, whereby he took 
cognizance against the petitioners of of- 
fences under Sections 323, 500 and 504 of 
the Indian Penal Code, was called upon 
to decide as to whether the prosecution 
against the petitioners could be proceeded 
with without sanction of the requisite au- 
monty under Section 197 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure so far as the first 
Petitioner is concerned and in face of 
Section 20 of the Railway Protection 
Force Act (Act XXIII of 1957), so far as 
the second petitioner is concerned. 

By the impugned order, passed by 
the learned Magistrate on the 17th De- 
. cember, 1968, the learned Magistrate has 
come to the conclusion that — 

Ao sanction under Section 197, Cr P. C 
^ required for prosecution of accused 
I'os 1 and 2 for the acts as alleged in the 

complaint petition ” 

r.^hsh to make it clear at this very stage 
Chat there was no third accused before 


the learned Magistrate apart front the two 
petitioners. The learned Magistrate has 
not referred to the Railway Protection 
Force Act, 1957, at all, and, therefore, he 
has not dealt with the case of the second 
petitioner in the hght of the provisions of 
the said Act 

5. The occasion for the presence of the 
petitioners at the scene of the alleged oc- 
currence is not in controversy before me, 
nor this was in controversy before the 
learned Magistrate, as indicated m para- 
graph j. of the impugned order. It is also 
not m dispute that the first petitioner is 
a Class I Railway Officer of the Central 
Government and that he was at the rele- 
vant time on his official duty of making 
surprise checking by way of supervision ot 
the works of the ticket collectors dealing 
with ticketless travellers or unbooked pas- 
sengers The second petitioner had been 
commanded by his superior officers to as- 
sist the Assistant Traffic Superintendent 
for checkmg duty against ticketless tra- 
velling. The question for consideration, 
therefore, is whether m this background, 
the provisions of Section 197 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure were attracted in 
the case of the first petitioner, and, whe- 
ther the provisions of Section 20 of the 
Railway Protection Force Act, 1957, be- 
came applicable so far as the second peti- 
tioner IS concerned 

G. So far as the case of the second peti- 
tioner is concerned, it is enough to refer 
to the relevant provisions of the Act of 
1957. Section 11 of that Act provides 
that — 

''It shall be the duty of every superior 
officer and mertiber of the Force — 

(a) promptly to execute all orders law- 
fully issued to him by his superior au- 
thority: 

(b) to protect and safeguard railway 
property ” 

(c) ** ** 

(d) to do any other act conducive to the 
better protection and security of railway 
property.” 

Section 12 of the Act empowers a member 
of the Force to arrest without warrant or 
order of a Magistrate — 

"(a) any person who has been concern- 
ed in an offence relating to railway pro- 
perty punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months, or against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists of his 
having been so concerned, or, 

(b) any person found taking precautions 
to conceal his presence within railway 
linuts under circumstances which afford 
reason to believe that he is taking such 
precautions with a view to committing 
theft of. or damage to, railway property " 
Section 15(1) of the Act prowdes- 

*'(1) Every superior officer and mem- 
ber of the Force shall, for the purpose of 
this Act, be considered to be always on 
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duty and shall at any timt be liable to 
be employed m any part of the railways 
throuchout India ' 

Finally v,e come to Section 20 sub-sec- 
tion fl) of which IS in the lollowuiR 
terms — 

In any suit or proceedinC aj»ainst any 
superior Officer or member of the Force 
lor any act done by him in the discharce 
of his duties it shall be lawful for him to 
plead that such act was done by him 
under the orders of a competent autho- 
rity 


Sub-section (3) of Section 20 which is 
directly relevant for the present purpose, 
reads — 

Kotwithstandin;? anythmir contained 
in any other law for the time being m 
force any legal proceeding whether 
avil or criminal which may lawfully be 
brought against any superior officer or 
member of the Force for anything done 
or intended to be done under the powers 
conferred by or m pursuance of any 
provision of this Act or the rules there- 
under shall be commenced within three 
months after the act complained of shall 
have been committed and not otherwise 
and notice in writing of such proceeding 
and of the cause thereof shall be given 
to the person concerned and his superior 
officer at least one month before the com- 
mencement of such proceeding 

7 As already «tated the second peti- 
tioner had been commanded to assist the 
’Assistant Traffic Superintendent m the 
work of checking Ucketless travelling 
By reason of Section 15 he must be deem- 
ed to have always been on dutv In 
View of sub-section (3) of Section 20 the 
prosecution against the second petitioner 
could only have been commenced after a 
pnor notice of one month in writing of 
of such proceeding and of the cause there- 
of to the petitioner himself as well as to 
his superior officer This rcauirement of 
5 20 (3) of the Act had not been compli- 
ed vnth and it must therefore follow 
that his prosecution as instituted Is not 
valid 

8 1 will now turn to the case of th" 
first petitioner Section 197 of the C^e 
of Criminal Procedure so far as it is relc 
vant IS In the following terms — 

(1) ^Vhen any public ser- 

vant who IS not removable from hfs 
office save by or with the sanction of 

the Central Goyemment, by him 
while acUng or purporting to act in the 
discharge of his official duty no Court 
shall take cognizance of such offence 
except with the previous sanction — 

(a) in the case of a person cmploved In 
connection with the affairs of the Union 
of the Central Government and 

(b) «* •* •»« 

:^e substantial Question for considera- 
tion, therefore isvhcther while Iht alleg- 
ed offences are said to have been com- 


mitted by the first petitioner he v,u , 
' acting or purporting to act in the dis- 
charge of his official duty ” 

9 The scope and ambit of Section 191 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure have , 
been the subject of a series of judioil 
decisions and the principles which 
be borne in mind while dealing with m | 
question as to whether the provisions ol 
Section 197 of the Code are attracted In 
the circumstances of a particular case an 
no longer in dispute It is well sohW 
that to attract the provisions of S 197 1!1 
of ttc Code the offences alleged to 
have been committed by a public secant 
must have some relation to the dischar? 
of his official duty No Question of sane 
tion can arise unless the act comPlaw^ 
of IS an offence but where the act com 
plained of constitutes an offence tne 
point to be determined is whether ^ 
committed in the discharge of official 
As pointed out by the Supreme Courts 
the case of Matajog Dobey v H C Bhart. 
AIR 1956 SC 44 

There must be a reasonable connwinm 
between the act and the official 
docs not matter even if the act 
what IS stnctly necessary for the discna??* 
of the duty as this question will arw« , 
only at a later stage when the trial pre* 
ceeds on the merits 

Their Lordships have further pointed out— 
"What we must find out is whethef 
act and the official duty arc so inter 
latcd that one can postulate f^asonamy 
that It was done by the accused m ire 
performance of the official duty thougn 
possibly m excess of the needs and re 
Quifements of the situation ’ 


A reference has been made therein to ||)® 
observations of their Lordships tne 
Supreme Court in the ca<!e of HoriRani 
Singh V Emperor AIR 1939 FC 43 There 
Sulaiman J observed at page 51 
' The section cannot be confined to only 
such acts as are done by a public sewm 
directly in pursuance of his public office, 
though in excess of the duly or under a 
mistaken belief as to the existence of sum 
duty Nor is It necessary to go to the 
length of saying that the act constJlutui.. 
the offence should be so inseparably con 
nected with the official duty as to form 
part and parcel of the same transaction 
At page 56 of the report, Varadachanar J 

observed 


There must be something in the nature 
of the act complained of that attaches u 
to^he ofDcIal character of the person ociina 

A reference has also been made to Shree- 
Kaniiah Ramay>a Munipalll v State cl 
Borrvhav AIR l9o5 SC 2C7 
Bose J made the follownng observa 
Uons 
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"Now it is obvious that if Section 197 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure is con- 
strued too narrowly, it can never be appli- 
ed, for of course, it is no part of an offi- 
cial’s duty to commit an offence and 
never can be. _ But it is not the duty we 
have to examine so much as the act, 
because an official act can be performed 
m the discharge of official duty as well 
as in dereliction of it.” 

Dealing with the same matter, in the case 
of Baijnath v. The State of Madhya Pra- 
desh, AIR 1966 SC 220 Ramaswami, J , 
made the following observations : — 

"It is not every offence committed by a 
iPubhc servant that requires sanction for 
prosecution imder Section 197 (1) of the 
Criiiunal Procedure Code; nor even every 
act done_ by him while he is actually 
engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, but if the act complained of is 
directly concerned with his official duties 
so that, if questioned it could be claimed 
to have been done by virtue of the office, 
then sanction would be necessary. It is 
the quality of the act which is important 
and if it faUs ivithin the scope and range 
of his official duties the protection con- 
templated by Section 197 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code will be attracted An 
offence may be entirely unconnected with 
the official duty as such or it may be 
committed within the scope of the offi- 
cial duty. Where it is unconnected with 
the official duty there can be no protec- 
tion. It is only when it is either within 
the_ scope of the official duty or in excess 
of it that the protection is claimable.” 


10. Before the learned Magistrate an 
argument was advanced on behalf of the 
complamant that it was no part of the 
official duty of the first petitioner to 
abuse and assault a man who was also 
on official duty. While it is true that 
such act can never form part of the offi- 
cial duty of a public servant, it is not 
nght to suggest that the applicability of 
Sec 197 ( 1 ) of the Code is automatical- 
ly excluded where an offence is alleged 
to have been committed by a public ser- 
''^3nt The truth is, the section pre- 


supposes that some offence has been 
committed by a public servant To put 
d differently, it is only where an offence 
^ll^Sed to have been committed by a 
Public servant that the Court is called 
ii^n to address itself to the question 
whether his act falls mthin the scope of 
me section or not It must therefore, be 
assumed, for the limited purpose of 
j^^mng the question of sanction, that 
ihe first petitioner did commit the offence 
ot _ abusing and assaulting the com- 
plainant at the relevant time and place 
with this assumption, the enquiry 
Which has to be made is, whether his act 
Was within the range of his official duty 
unconnected therewith. 

W it was wholly uncoimected with his 


official duty, then Section 197 fl) is in- 
applicable _ But the section must come 
into play if the criminal act was withhi 
the scope of his official duty even though 
it may have been done by him in excess 
or in dereliction of his official duty, 
which was the duty of supervismg the 
work of the complamant in deahng with 
unbooked passengers The learned Magis- 
trate seems to have been under the 
impression that unless resistance or ob- 
struction had been offered by the com- 
plamant, the first petitioner cannot be 
said to have been acting m course of his 
offiaal duty in committmg the criminal 
act attributed to hun. In my judgment, 
this is not a correct approach to the pro- 
blem Resistance or obstruction is not 
invariably essential to attract the provi- 
sions of Section 197 of the Code Even 
where there has been no resistance or 
obstruction to a public servant in the 
discharge of his official duty the public 
servant may, when challenged, maintain 
that what he did was by virtue of his 
office, and his stand may be upheld even 
if it is found that he had overstepped 
the needs and reqmrements of the situa- 
tion. The protection afforded by Sec- 
tion 197(1) would be available to him 
unless it appears that he took undue 
advantage of his official position and 
committed a crime which had no relation 
whatsoever to his offiaal duty. There- 
fore, even though there was no obstruc- 
tion or resistance in the performance of 
the duties of a public servant, the learned 
Magistrate ought to have applied his 
mind to all the attendant circumstances 
under which the first petitioner is alleged 
to have indulged in abuse and assault 
upon the complainant I should also ob- 
serve here that it is now well settled 
that for deading the question as to whe- 
ther an offence was committed in the 
course of official duty or not, the facts 
and circumstances of the deaded cases 
can afford no solution That is a question 
which must be decided upon the facts of 
each particular case. 

11. Let us then visuahse the circum- 
stances leading to the present incident 
The first petitioner had been deputed to 
supervise the work of the complainant 
with particular reference to unbooked 
passengers As the allegations stand, he 
had seen the complainant holding up one 
unbooked child passenger in the com- 
pany of another passenger who held a 
third class ticket The complainant had 
also recovered a sum of Rs. 1 10 
that passenger This recovery nec^sitat- 
ed the issue of a receipt from the Excess 
Fare Ticket Book The alleged offence of 
abuse and assault took place before the 
necessary receipt was made out by tne 
complainant, as required under the rules 
It was possible, as alleged in the com- 
plaint petition, that the complainant was 
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on the twint of bnncmg out his EFT 
Book from his pocket for the purpose of 
making out the necessary receipt for the 
passenger But the fact remains that 
even according to the complainant he 
had not made out the receipt for the un 
booked passenger from whom he had al 
ready recovered the unbooked or excess 
fare 

It uas before that stage that the first 
petitioner is supposed to ha\e indulged 
in abuse and assault upon the complain 
ant In order to determine whether the 
act falls within the ambit of Sec 197(11 
or not a Altai question which the court 
must investigate is what could possibly 
have been the reason for the first pell 
tioner to have acted In such a manner 
Was he actuated with any ill will or 
malice towards the complainant so as to 
suggest that taking advantage of his ofii 
cial position he had sought to teach the 
complainant a lesson’ If so he could not 
be said to ha\e been acting in discharge 
of his official duty But there is absolute 
Iv no allegation of any antecedent 111 will 
or grudge between the parties Nor there 
IS any suggestion that the act was com 
mitted by the first petitioner m order to 
derive anv monetary or anv other kind 
of advantage from the complainant 
It is difficult to imagine that the first, 
petitioner had thought of deriving anv 
personal satisfaction by abusing and 
beating the complainant in the manner 
alleged It would m mv opinion be more 
reasonable to say that the first petitioner 
had somehow formed the impression that 
the complainant was not discharging his 
duties properly and he thought it proper 
to inter\ene may be with undue haste 
so that the unbooked passenger from 
whom the fare was reco\ered might not 
ill the mean time disappear from the 
scene thus leaving no tangible evidence 
of the fact that a sum of Rs 1 10 had 
been recovered from him bv the com 
plainant It may be that the complainant 
would have ultimately made out the 
necessary receipt for the said unbooked 
passenger But if the petitioner acted in 
haste or under extra ex iberance in his 
anxiety to ensure that the complainant 
Old his duty of accounting for the money 
which he had realised from the unbooked 
passenger then it would not be reason 
able to s3\ that he had ceased to act in 
his official duty His case would 
still fall within the ambit of having acted 
in course of his official duty thou^’h in 
excess of such duty or in derehclion 
thereof The act was undoubtedly done by 
the first petitioner as a result of his 
oirert involvement flowing from hisofficial 
position and performance of his dutv of 
supervising the work ot the ticket collcc 
tor Further it can well be ima'’incd that 
when the first petitioner had abu_cd the 
complainant under the impression though 
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it may have been erroneous that he had 
not duly accounted for the money realis- 
ed from the passenger then there was 
some altercation between the two 
It seems to me that at the initial stage 
of the occurrence the complainant was 
not aware of the official capacity of the 
first petitioner I say so because m para 
graph 4 of the complaint petition it has 
been stated that the first petitioner was 
then in plain clothes and in paragraph 9 
It has been stated that it was only at a 
later stage that it was disclosed that the 
first petitioner was an Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent and this had not been 
disclosed earlier If there was a retort 
on the side of the complainant as one 
would naturally expect m the circum 
stances then the first petitioner who had 
intervened m the work of the complain 
ant in his official capacity would reason 
ably be deemed to have been acting in 
virtue of his office even at the next stage 
when he is supposed to have indulged in 
physical violence towards the complain 
ant The act of assault alleged to have 
been committed by the first petitioner 
was obviously in close sequence of hw 
official act of intervention with the work 
of the complainant under some impre* 
Mon that he had not accounted for the 
money as he should have done Undsr 
these arcumstances the act of the first 
petitioner is easily trieeable to his offi 
aal dutv though m eyc"ss or in dcrelic 
(ion of such official duty Here I should 
make it clear that on the face of the 
complaint petition it has not been stated 
that there was any altercation or retort 
from the complainant when the first peti 
(loner had abused him But in consider 
Ing the question as to whether a particu 
lar Case falls within the ambit of Sec 
tion 197 of the Code the Court is not < 
precluded from looking bevond the strict 
terms of the allegations made m the com 
plaint for as pointed out m the case ot 
Somchand Sanghvi v Bibhuti Bhu'an 
Chakravarty AIR lOGa SC 538 — 

It is true that for "onsidering whether 
Section 197 Cr P C would applv the 
Court must confine itself to the allega 
tions made In the complaint But that 
does not mean that it need not look b» 
vond the form in which the allegation 
have been made and is incompetent to 
ascertain for itself their substance 
In mv opinion the act of the f rst ptti 
tinner even on the footing that it was fo 
excess of his ofllcial duty or committed . 
in diMiction of his duty was an act com 
mltled bv him m discharge of his dutV 
as a public servant since the art of enmi 
lal assault cannot be explained upon any 
rational basis except that it vas on 
account of undo^ anxiety on the P^rt o* 
the first petitioner to ensure that the 
money was properly accounted for with 
out any loss of tim* I should add that 
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the learned Magistrate has taken the view 
that the present case is parallel to the 
facts of the case of Prabhakar V Sinari 
V Shankar Anant Verlekar, AIR 1967 
Goa 121 That, however, was a case of 
gross abuse of official position which was 
blatantly beside the scope of the duty of 
the public servant concerned In the pre- 
sent case, it appears that, so far as the 
first petitioner is concerned, he had as- 
saulted the complainant only with slaps 
and fists I must make it clear that I am 
not here finding any fustification or de- 
fence for the act committed by the first 
petitioner. I am also not recording any 
finding that the allegations against him 
are true I am merely examining the 
quality of the act which has been attri- 
buted to him and which, if proved, would 
constitute an offence In my opinion, the 
learned Magistrate was in error in think- 
ing that the nresent case tallies with the 
facts in the Goa case In my view, this is 
not a case of total absence of nexus be- 
tween the criminal act attributed to the 
first petitioner and his duty as a public 
servant I, therefore, hold that the 
of the first petitioner falls within the 
ambit of the provisions of Section 197(1) 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
12. Since the requisite sanction for 
the prosecution of the first petitioner has 
admittedly not been accorded, the qu^- 
tion arises as to what order _ should^ be 
made in this case. In my opinion, as 
cated in Nagrai v. State of Mysore, AIK 
1964 SC 269. the prosecution which has 
been instituted against the petitioners 
must be dropped In the result, I set aside 
the order of the learned Magistrate and 
make the rule absolute, as indicated 
above 

Order accordingly 
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(PATNA HIGH COURT) 

B P. SINHA, J. 

Most Indrasana Kuer, Petitioner v Sia 
Ram Pandey and others, Opposite Parties 
Criminal Revn No 2445 of 196^ D/- 
6-2-1969, agamst Order of S J Arrah, ul- 
10-9-1968. 

. (A) Penal Code (1860), S. 386 — Extor- 
tion — What amounts to. 

In extol tion the will of the yictim has 
to be overpowered by putting him in tear 
of iniury. Forcibly taking any piopertv 
will not come under this definition It has 
to be shoum that the person was mdimea 
to pait with the property by puttmg him 
in fear of injury (Para 3) 

Where the statement of the victim 
clearly indicates that the accused persons 
forcibly took the thumb impression and 

1M/JM/E95/69/SNV/D 


not that she had deliveied the papers con- 
taining her thumb impression to them, it 
could not be said that the offence of ex- 
tortion was committed AIR 1941 Pat 129, 
Foil (Para 3) 


(B) Penal Code (1860), S. 390 — Robbery 
— Commission of assault and theft in 
same transaction — When amounts to 
robbery — (Penal Code (1860) ), S. 391 — 
Theft independent act of same members 
of unlawful assembly — No offence of 
dacoity). 

From the definition of robbery it is 
quite clear that there should be use of 
force or attempt to use force for the pur- 
pose of committing theft or in carrying 
away or attempting to carry away pro- 
perty obtained by theft Mere fact that 
the assault and the theft took place in the 
same transaction is not enough The as- 
sault must be to facilitate commission of 
theft AIR 1954 Pat 157 & AIR 1953 Sau 
85, Foil (Para 4) 

Where the dominant object of the un- 
lawful assembly was to forcibly obtain 
the thumb impression of the victim and 
not to commit theft and theft was an in- 
dependent act of some of the accused, it 
could not be said that offence of dacoity 
was committed (Para 4) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 


1954) AIR 1954 Pat 157 (V 41) = 

1954 Cri LJ 215, Pati Kumhar v. 

Ahiv Kumhar 4 

L953) AIR 1953 Sau 85 (V 40) == 

1953 Cri LJ 909, Maghaji v. 

State ^ 

L941) AIR 1941 Pat 129 (V 28) == 

42 Cri LJ 361, Jadunandan Singh 
V Emperor 4 

1931) Criminal Revn No 125 ol 
1931 (Pat), Ramyad Smgh v 
Emperor . ^ 

Negendra Prasad Singh and Shivanand 
'rasad for Petitioner; Lakshman Saran 
inha and Ramkumar Sharma, for Op- 
osite Parties 

ORDER — Petitioner Most Indrasana 
•uer lodged a fiist information report 
^Mre thf police on 24.-12-1965 with re- 
ard to an incident which took pl^ce on 
2-12-1965 Her allegations were that on 
he date of occurrence the opposite party 
ariouslv armed came to her house, as- 
Sd her and forcibly took her thumb 
muression on several pieces of 
K o^hulla her brother Jugal and 
'in'ari Satyadeo Oiha along "'dh 
iPi^sons arrived thev assaulted JP(JfI 
Sdeo as well and forcibly took thumb 
mSSn of Satyadeo also on some pieces 
if naper They also removed two boxes 
LtSg ornaments and cash along ivith 
ifterartfcles belonging to the informant 
t anoLars that during the course of in- 
LtWation a Protest petition was filed on 
1-1-1966 After completion of investiga- 
ion, police submitted a final report. But 
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on tl'c b'lci'? ot thp protest petition already 
filed earlier Host Indrasana Kuer was 
ex’'mined on '•olemn affirmation on 4-12- 
1D60 Sub'^eouentlv the subdmsional 
Macistrato tooV tosmzance of the case on 
14-12-196G and the case was transferred 
to the file of Shn S L Smch Honorary 
Maeistrafe 1st class Arrah for disposal 
It appears that subseauently the case was 
tran-fcrred to the file of Shn N K Sinx^i 
with first cla's powers After some wit- 
nesses were pvarnined it appears a con- 
tention \ IS nised on behalf of the com- 
plainant that the case was one under Sec- 
tion 305 of the Indian Peml Code which 
IS exclusively triable by a Court of ses- 
sion After hearing the parties the learn- 
ed Maeistrate reiected the contention of 
the complainant by his order dated 1-1- 
1063 The learned Maeistrate framed 
charges under Ss 323 342 352 380 and 
452 of the Indnn Penal Code (hereinafter 
referred to as the Code) only Being ag- 
cneved the comnlamant filed a revision 
onplieition before thi. Sessions Judge for 
directing further enauiry Having failed 
there the compiainant has filed this revi- 
sion application 


2 The contention of the learned coun- 
sel for the petitioner is that the facts 
stated in the evidence of the witnesses 
clearly Indicate that offences under Sec- 
tions 386 and *’05 of the Code which are 
exclusively tnbable bv a Court of session 
are made out in this ca*e snd as such 
the learned Magistrate should have fram- 
ed charges under those two sections as 
well after adopting the procedure pre- 
senbed under Chapter XVIII of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure The point for con- 
sideration therefore is whether on the 
facts of this case prima facie offences 
under Sections 3®6 and 395 of the Code 
are made out 

3 Section 386 of the Code runs as 

follow' 

WTioci rr commits extortion bv putting 
^nv por'on m fear of death or of cnevous 
hurt to that per'on or to any other 'hall 
be ptim bed wnlh imprisonment of cither 
description for a term which mav extend 
to ten 5 ears and shall also be liable to 
fine ' 


'Fxforlinn has been defined In Section 383 
of the Code a- follows — 

'\Vhorvtr intentionally puts any per- 
'on in fear of an\ Iniury to that person, 
nr to 10% other and thereby disbonesth 
induces the person so put in fear to 
“ r ''iT, Per'on any property or 

valuohio 'peiiritv or an\thin0 signed or 
sealed \hivb n'a\ bo con\ertrd into a 
saiu-’We 'c-unU commits extortion ’ 

So o^e of the nece'san. ingredients of the 
nfionce of rxtnrlinn i- that the victim must 
be IrdiicM to doliver to an, por«on onv 
protx’^v or valuable secoritv etc Thai 
IS to sa\ the delivery of the properly must 


be with consent which has been obtained 
by putting the person in fear of mv in 
iury In contrast to theft in extortion 
there Is a element of consent of course 
obtained by putting the victim in fear of 
iniury In extortion the will of the viciwri 
has to be overpowered by putting him In 
fear of iniury Forcibly taking any pro 
petty will not come under this definition 
It has to be shown that the person wa 
induct to part with the property b\ put 
ting him in fear of injury The illustra 
tions to the section given in the Code m ike 
this perfectly clear In this connection 
reference can be made to a decision of this 
Court in Jadunandan Singh v Emporor 
AIR 1941 Pat 129 In that case also th" 
victims were assaulted and their thumb 
impressions were forcibly taken In view 
of the facts quoting the following obser 
vation in a division bench decision of this 
Court in Ramvad Singh v Emoeror Cri- 
minal Revn. No 125 of 1931 (Pal) 

'Tf the facts had been that the com- 
plainant’s thumb had been forcibly seized 
by one of the petitioners and had been 
applied to the piece of caper notwjth 
standing his struggles and protests then 
I would agree that there is good ground 
for saving that the offence committed 
whatever it mav be was not the offence 
of extortion because the complainant would 
not have been induced bv the fear of in- 
Iury but would have simply been the sub 
iect of actual physical compulsion 

It was held — 

*Tt is clear that this defintion makes It 
necessary for the prosecution to prove 
that the victims Naram and Sheonandan 
were put In fear of injury to themselves 
or to others and further were thereby 
dishonestly induced to deliver pipers con- 
taining their thumb impressions The 
prosecution story in the present case goes 
no further than that thumb impressions 
were forcibly taken’ from them 'The 
details of the forcible taking were ap- 
parently not put in evidence The tnal 
Court speaks of the wrists of the victims 
being ciught and of their thumb impres- 
sions being then ‘taken The 

lower Courts only speak of the forcible 
taking of the victim’s thumb impression 
and as this does not recessanlv involve 
inducing the victim to deliver papers with 
his thumb Impressions (papers which 
could no doubt be converted into valua- 
ble secunties) I must hold that th® of- 
fence of extortion is not established 

Now it has to be seen from the evidence 
of this case whether the ingredients o* 
extortion are there Indrasana Devi 
(P W 7) has stated that the accused per- 
sons abused her and on protest accu r-d 
NauTakh Pandev ordered that 'h" Iv* 
turned out from the house and her thumb 
impression be taken on blank pieces of 
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paper, upon this Chanderma Pandey and 
Sia Ram Pandey forcibly took her thumb 
impression on 8 to 10 pieces of blank 
paper. She does not say that she was 
forced by putting her in fear of iniu^ to 
give her thumb impression on blank pieces 
of peper and deliver those papers to the 
accused Her statement clearly indicates 
that the_ accused persons forcibly took the 
thumb impression and not that she had 
dehvered the papers containing her thmnb 
impression to them. This is further ap- 
parent from the statement of P W. 5 who 
has said that accused Chanderma caught 
hold of the hand of the complainant and 
accused Sia Ram took her thumb impres- 
aon ^ Therefore, the facts of this case do 
not indicate that the complainant was 
induced to dehver the papers containing 
her thumb impression to the accused per- 
sons _ The necessary ingredient of extor- 
tion is. therefore, wanting Hence, prima 
facie no case under Section 386, I. P. C 
has been made out 

4. So far as the contention of the peti- 
tioner that the facts constitute offence 
under Secion 395, I. P. C is concerned, I 
see no merit in it as well. It is said that 
theft was one of the dominant obiects of 
the unlauTul assembly of these members 
of the opposite party and for the purpose 
of committing that theft force was used 
and as such the offence of dacoitv is made 
out Dacoity is commission of robbery by 
5 or more persons When 'theft' becomes 
'robbery' has been stated in Section 390 
of the Code thus* — 

"Theft is 'robbery' if, in order to the 
committing of the theft, or in committing 
the theft, or in carrying away or attempt- 
ing to carry away property obtained by 
the theft, the offender, for that end. volun- 
tarily causes or attempts to cause to any 
person death or hurt or wrongful restraint, 
or fear of restraint." 

From the definition, it is quite clear that 
there should be use of force or attempt to 
use force for the purpose of comimtting 
'heft or in carrying awav or attempting to 
Carry away property obtained by theft 
Mere fact that the assault and the theft 
^ook- place in the same transaction is not 
enough The assault must be to facilitate 
commission of theft 

In this connection reference can be 
Jnade to a decision of a division bench of 
this Court in Pati Kumhar v Ahiv 
Kumhar. AIR 1954 Pat 157 There it was 
Qb':erved as under; — 

"It is not in every case where theft has 
been committed as well as assault that 
thp transaction becomes robbery. The _as- 
sult must be found to have been committ- 
ed for the purpose of committing the theft, 
or in carrying away or attempting to 
carry away property obtained by theft ” 
same mew has been expressed in a 
decision in Maghaji v. State. AIR 1953 Sau 
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85 There a number of persons entered 
the house with the idea to take revenge 
and there was assault and while going 
away one of the culprits took away the 
gun of the victim. It was held that the 
assault was not for facilitating the com- 
mission of theft, etc , it had no relation to 
the removal of gun and as such the 
offence was mere theft Here, from the 
evidence of Indrasana Devi it does not 
appear that the obiect of the unlawful 
assembly of the members of the opposite 
party v’as to commit theft by causing 
hurt or fear of hurt etc The Mossomat 
has said that accused Naulakh ordered 
that the complainant be turned out of the 
house and her thumb impression be taken 
on piece of blank paper This was done 
lust to wreak vengeance because of the 
Mossomat executing deed in favour of 
son of her brother in respect of her pro- 
oerty thereby deprhdng the opposite 
lartv of the prospect of getting it as re- 
versioners She does not say that the 
order was to take away her property as 
well There is no such allegation in the 
complaint petition It appears that theft 
was an independent act of some of the 
accused persons and it was not the domi- 
nant purpose of the unlawful assembly 
Threat was not given for that purpose 
That being so. no offence under Sec- 
tion 395 of the Code is made out on the 
statements of the witnesses 

5. The revision application, therefore, 
fails and is dismissed. 

Revision dismissed. 
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(PATNA HIGH COURT) 

G N PRASAD, J 

Badri Sah, Petitioner v State of Bihar 
Opposite Party. 

Criminal ReTO No 1456 of 1968 D/- 
5-2-1969, against Order of 2nd Addl S J 
Motihari D/- 10-5-1968 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
(1954). S. 16 (1) f'’! — Prosecution under 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Rulc.s 

(1955). Rr. 18. 7 (1) ~ Specimen impres- 
sion of seal not sent to analyst— There was 
nothin^ wUh which Public Analyst rniild 
perform his duty of comnarincr seal on 
packet of black ■ncopcr forwarded to h'm 
for analv.sis — Total non-comnliancc with 
Rr. 18 and 7 ( 1 ) — It 5s fatal to prosecu- 
tion case — Case law discussed. 

(Paras 7. 8) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(19681 1968 BUR 308. Gopal Sao 
V State of Bibar 6 

(19681 Criminal Rpvn No 1H6R of 
1967, D/- 21-8-1968 fPat) Anand 
Mohan Choudhar'' v State » 

GM/HM/D145/69/SSG/B 
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(1968) Criminal Re\n No 945 of 
1968 D/- 6-12-1968 (Pat) Chedisah 
V State 8 

(1966) AIR 1906 Ker 70 (V 53) •= 

1966 Cn LJ 416 Cannanore Munici- 
pality V Pandavalappil Kannan 8 

J K Prasad and Rajendra Kishore 
Prasad for Petitioner R N Tewan for 
Opposite Party 

ORDER — The petitioner has teen con- 
victed under Section 16 (1) (a) of the 
Pre\cntion of Food Adulteration Act 1954 
for havinS sold or stored for sale adul- 
terated black pepper (Kali Mirch) The 
trial Court had sentenced him to undergo 
rigorous impnsonment for nine months 
and to pay a fine of Bs 1 000 or in 
default to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for two months more but in appeal the 
sentence has been reduced to ngorous im- 
prisonment for three months and a fine of 
Rs 500 or in default rigorous imprison- 
ment for one month more 

2 It appears that on the 31st Januar\ 
1963 the Health Officer of Motihari Mum- 
cipality (P W 1) purchased a sample of 
black oeoper from the Crocerv shop of 
the petitioner situated in Mohalla Meena 
Bazar and after observing the rcQuisite 
formalities he forwarded one packet of 
the article m sealed co%er to the Public 
Analyst at Patna The report of the 
Public Analyst was to the eficct that the 
simple of the black pepper was adulterat- 
ed Accordingly with the sanction of the 
Chairman of the MumcipaUW the present 
prosecution was Instituted against the peti- 
tioner 

3 The petitioner put fon.\ard a de- 
fence that he had been falsely implicated 
by the Health Officer (P U 1) who was 
inimicallv disposed towards him and who 
had really not taken the sample of black 
pepper from his shop 

4 The defence was negatived by both 
the Courts below Thp Courts below have 
accepted the pro ecution case and have 
convicted the n<-titioner in the manner 
aireadv indicated 

5 Two contentions were put forward 
on behalf of the petitioner m this Court 
The first contention of the leam<^ Counsel 
Is that there is no evidence 1 1 this ca e 
at all to the effect that rule 18 of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules 
(herfiraftcr referred to ns the Rules ) 
VMS eomplicd with bv the Heilth Officer 
(P W 1) ind/or that the Public AnaWsl 
had performed the dulv joined upon him 
under «;ub.rule (1) of R 7 of the Rules 
To opprecuitc the contention of the leim- 
ed Counsel the rtlovant rules mat be 
nuoted Ruk 18 u m the following 
terms — 

1? Memorandum and imprcs-ion of 
seal to be «-ent sepirateR" — 

A copv of the memorandum and a 
specimen impres-ion of the seal used to 


seal the packet shall be sent to the public 
analyst separately by registered post or 
delivered to him or to any person autho- 
rised by him ' 

The relevant portion of R 7 is in the 



receipt of a package containing a samole 
for analysis from a Food Inspector or an? 
other person the Public Analyst or an 
officer authorised by him shall compare 
the seals on the container and the outer 
cover with specimen impression received 
separately and shall note the contention 
of the seals thereon ” 

Having regard to the point thus put for 
ward on behalf of the petitioner I have 
looked into the evidence of P W 1 and I 
find that he had definitely not complied 
with Rule 18 In substance the evidence 
of P W 1 IS that m respect of this parti 
cular matter he had prepared four copies 
of what he described a ' paper’ One each 
of those copies was put by him in each 
of the three packets of the black pepper 
evidently as contemplated by Section 11 
of the Act The fourth copv of the said 
memorandum was retained by him m hi* 
possession and it was produced from hi* 
custody in Court and marked Ext 5 Thi* 
evidence of P W 1 leaves no room for 
doubt that he had not complied with 
Rule 18 He has nowhere said that he 
had forwarded a specimen impression of 
the seal which he had used for the pur 
pose of 'ealine the packet forwarded to 
the Public Analyst either separately bv 
registered post or by any messenger or 
otherwise The specimen impression of 
the seal would have to be sent along with 
a copy of the memorandum in form VII 
But since the only other copy of the mem- 
orandum which P W 1 had prepared w is 
still in his possession th“ conclusion 
is irresistible that no copy of the 
«aid memorandum could possibly have 
accompanied anv specimen imprcsnon of 
the sea) for the purpose of being forward- 
ed to the Public Analyst as reauired by 
Rule IP 

6 If as the evidence cleirly shows a 
specimen impression of the seal v as not 
forwarded to the Public Analyst as en 
loined bv Rule IB then there wis nothing 
in the possession or at the disposal of the 
Public Analvst on the bisis of which he 
could hive performed the duty cnioined 
upon him under Rule 7 (1) of compiling 
the seal on the picket which had been 
forwarded to him with the specimen Im 
pres<;ion of the seal whieh he could have 
received separately Therefore it i? 
obvious that Rule 7 was not complied 
with m thi.5 case at all 

7 Learned Counsel for the State rtlicd 
upon the report of the Public Analv^ 
(Ext 8) wherein it was mentioned that th« 
*^mnle of black pepper purchased from 
the shop of the petitioner for analysis w3* 
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received "properly sealed and fastened” 
and that the Public Analyst had "found 
the seal intact and unbroken”. Relying 
upon this report (Ext 6). learned Counsel 
has argued that that the present case is 
covered by the decision of a learned Single 
Judge of the Kerala High Court in Food . 
Inspector. Cannanore Municipality v 
Pandayalappil Kannan, AIR 1966 Ker 70 
where reference was made to certain deci- 
sions of the Guirat and Allahabad High 
Courts, and it was observed "none of those 
decisions are applicable to the facts of this 
case where the performance of the act of 
sampling, sealing and forwarding of the 
article by the Food Inspector as well as 
the act of ascertaining the seal to be intact 
by the Food Analyst are proved- and the 
only presumption to be drawn is that 
those acts themselves were performed m 
accordance with the prescribed form and 
procedure, which fact itself was not chal- 
lenged in the course of the enquiry” But 
the Kerala decision can be of no assistance 
in the present case in view of the 'posi- 
tive indication in the ewdence of P W 1, 
Ito which I have already referred, mat 
there w'as nothing with which the Public 
Analyst could have performed the duty ot 
comparing the seals on the packet of black 
pepper forwarded to him for analysis '^vitn 
the specimen impression thereof received 
separately. 

In Gopal Sao v State of Bihar. 1968 
BLJR 308, there was at least the evidence 
of the Sanitary Inspector of Aurangabad 
Notified Area Committee to the effect that 
he did send a memorandum and a sped- 
men impression of the seal used 
the packet to the Public Analyst, Even 
then, this Court held that the Presump- 
tion envisaged by Section 114 (e) of tn 
Evidence Act could not be raised .in 
of the prosecution In the instant e^s , 
far from there being any evidence of the 
Health Officer (P. W, 1) that he had sent 
a memorandum and a specimen impres- 
sion of the seal to the Public Analvs , 
there is clear indication on the record that 
neither the memorandum nor the speci- 
men impression of the seal was 
available to the Public Analyst to enable 
him to perform the duty eniomed upon 
him under Rule 7. It must, therefore, be 
held that there was total non-compliance 

of Rules 18 and 7 (1) of the Rules in the 
present case. . 

8. It has been consistently held in this 
Couit that non-compliance of the require- 
ments of Rules 17 and 7 is a fatal deieci 
in the prosecution case Apart 
Gopal Sao’s case. 1968 BLJR 308. to which 
I have already referred, the same 
has been expressed by Anwar Ahmack 
in Anand Mohan Choudhary v 
minal Revn No 1868 of 1967. D/- 21-8- 
1968 (Pat) and by B P Sinha, J m Chhedi 
Sah V State Criminal Revn No 945 oi 
1968. D/- 6-12-1968 (Pat) Learned Coun- 


sel for the State contended that Rr. 18 
and 7 of the Rules are merely directory, 
but the learned Counsel has not been 
able to bring to my notice any decision 
contrary to the decisions of this Court 
just referred to 

9. For the aforesaid reasons I rnust 
hold that the conviction recorded against 
the petitioner cannot be sustained 

10. In this view, it is not necessary to 
go into the other question, relating to the 
validity and the proof of the sanction for 
the prosecution which has been raised on 
behalf of the petitioner 

11. In the result, the conviction and 
the sentence are set aside and the rule is 

made absolute v i 

Rule made absolute 


1970 CRI. L. J. 651 (Yol. 76, C. N. 158) 
(PUNJAB & HARYANA HIGH COURT) 
GUBBF-V SINGH AND 
S S SANDHAWALIA. JJ. 

The State, Appellant v Nanak Chand, 
Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 848 of 1966. D/- 
29-5-1969 

Shops and Establishments — 

Shons and Commercial Establishments Act 
(15 of 1958). Ss. 9. 2G — Notmcation under 
S. 9 as amended by Act 25 of 1958 -- Sec- 
tion 9 substituted by amending Act 1 ot 
19(54 — Notification must be deemed to 
to have been issued under re-enacted Sec- 
tion 9 and anv violation thereof cwld bo 
nunishable under S. 26 ■ — (Punjab Genera 
Cto Act a of 1898). S. 22) - (General 
Clauses Act (1897). Section 24). 

On comparison of the 
lion 9 (as amended bv Act 25 of • 
the Punjab Shoos and Commercial Esta- 
blishments Act 1958. ^derwhicy Labour 
Department) Notification No 2435-Lab 
T Ri/11527 dated 25th April. 1961 
Rsued with Section 9 as substituted by 
the amSng Act 1 of 1964 it will be 
«;een that the authority conferred upon the 
Government hv these two provisions to 
issue notification fixing opening and clos 
ng hours is identical and not m any way 
-etont Tn these cireumstances Sec- 
anconsistent In t ^ ^ q, Clauses 

wolation thereof could be 

pfnTef l’954 Pat 371 (FB) AIR 
i956 Andh Pra 24, Rel on (Para 5) 

Cases Referred: Chronological _ Paras 

AIR Ptim 69 (V 461 — 

3 9?9 Cri LJ 232. R B Ram Rattan ^ 
Seth v State 
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{1956) AIR 1950 Andh Pra 24 fV 43) 

= 1956 Cn LJ 29 In re Lingareddy 
VenI'atareddy 5 

(1954) AIR 1954 Pat 371 {V 41) « 

1954 Cn LJ 1187 (FB) State v 
Kunja Behan Chandra 5 

D D Jain for Advocate General 
Haryana for Appellant G S Chawla for 
Respondent 

GURDEV SINGH 3 — Tins order will 
di-pose of SIX cnminal appeals {Nos 848 
849 850 852 and 8o4 of 1960) which in- 
volve a common question of lav. for deci- 
sion The respondents in all these cases 
are ninjung shops or commercial esta- 
blishments m Ambala Cantonment They 
were prosecuted under Section 26 read 
with Section 9 of the Punjab Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act 15 of 1953 
(hereinafter called the Act) for Keeping 
their establishments open beyond the 
hours prescribed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment (Labour Department) notification 
No 2435-Lab-I-61/11527 dated 25lh Apnl 
19G1 This notification was issued under 
the third proviso to Section 9 of the Act 
which as amended by Punjab Act 25 of 
1958 read as follows on, that day — 

9 Opening and closing hours— No 
establishment shall save as otherwise 
provided by this Act open earlier than 
ten 0 clock in the morning or close later 
than eight o clock m the evening 
Provided that any customer who was 
In the establi-hment before the closing 
hour may be served during the period o! 
fifteen minutes Immediately following 
such hour 

Provided further that the State Govern- 
ment may hy order and for reasons to be 
recorded in writing allow an establish- 
ment attached to a factory to onen at 
eight O clock in the morning and close at 
six O clock In the evening 
Provided further that the State Gov- 
ernment may by notification in the of- 
ficial Gazette fix such other opening and 
closing hours m respect of any establish- 
ment or class of establishments for such 
period and on such conditions as may be 
spcafied in such notification 


2 As a result of further amendment 
of the Act by Punjab Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act 1 of 1964 In 
place of this section th« following section 
hearing the '•ame number was substituted 
9 Opening and closing hours — Gov- 
ernment *hall by notification fix the open- 
ing and closing hours of all classes of 
establishment md difTerent opening nnd 
closing hou's mav bo fixed for diflercnt 
classes of estabhs‘'mcnts and for diflcrenl 
aress. 


Prond^ that Government mav alloi; 
an rstabh htnent attached to a factory 
to oh.*en<. such owning and closing hour: 
as the Covemment may direct 


3 Admittedly no notification under 
this jiew section applicable to the respon 
dents shops or establishments situate in 
Ambala Cantonment was in existence on 
the da\ the reipondents were prosecuted 
as none had been issued after the Act was 
amended in the year 1964 The prose- 
cution rested its case on the notification 
dated 25th April 1961 to which reference 
has been made earlier It provides that 

All shops and commercial establish 
ments in the State of Punjab except those 
for which separate timings had been fix- 
ed shall not open earlier than 9 0 clock in 
the morning and close later than 7 45 
O clock in the evening 

4 The Judicial Magistrate First Class 
Ambala who tried the respondents how- 
ever acquitted them being of the opimon 
that no notification having been issued 
under Section 9 ol the Act as it stood as 
a result ol the amendment of the year 
1964 the respondents had not committed 
any offence and the notification issued 
prior to the amendment was no longer 
operative on the day the amending Act 
came into force In coming to this find 
mg the learned Magistrate appears to 
have Ignored Section 22 of the Punjab 
General Clauses Act which provides — 

’Where anv Punjab Act is repealed 
and re-enacted with or without modifica- 
tion then unless it is otherwise expressly 
provided anv appointment notification 
order scheme rule form or bye-law 
made or issued under the repealed Act 
shall so far as it is not inconsistent with 
the provisions re-enacted continue in 
force and be deemed to have been made 
or issued under the provisions so re- 
enacted unless and until it is superseded 
by any appointment notification order 
scheme rule form or bylaw made or 
issued under the provision' so re-enacted 

5 The notification for the violation 
of which the respondents were prosecuted 
was issued under Section 9 of the Act 
On comparison of that provi-ion as it 
stood at the time this notification was 
issued with Section 9 as substituted by 
the amending Act 1 of 1904 it will be 
seen that the authority conferred upon 
the Government by these two provisions 
to issue notification fixing opening and 
closing hours Is Identical and not in anv 
wav inconsistent In these circumvtan 
ces Section 22 of the Punjab General 
CUauses Act is attracted and as enacted 
therein the relevant notification dated 
25th Apnl 1961 must be deemed to have 
been issued under the re-enacted Sec 9 
and any violation thereof could be punish- 
abl«* under Section 26 of the Act In 
R B Ram Rattan Seth v State AIR 1959 
Pun 69 Falshaw J (as he then w’as) held 
that the Indian Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lations of 192 G framed under Section 29 
of the Indian Mines Act 1923 which had 
zuicc been repealed and replac^ by the 
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Indian Mines Act of 1952 and under 
which no rules and regulations had by 
then been framed, were kept alive by 
Section 24 of the General Clauses Act, 
which is similarly worded as Section 22 
of the Pun]ab General Clauses Act This 
view IS in consonance with the view taken 
by a Full Bench of the Patna High Court 
in State v Kunja Behan Chandra. AIR 
1954 Pat 371 (FB) and by a Division Bench 
In re lingareddy Venkatareddy, AIR 1956 
Andh Pra 24. It is thus obvious that the 
premises on which the trial Court has 
proceeded to acquit the respondents is 
MTong and the orders of their acquittal 
cannot be sustained Since the Court 
below has not recorded any finding on 
merits, the cases must go back We, ac- 
cordingly, accept the appeals, and settmg 
aside the impugned orders, remit the 
cases to the Chief Judicial Magistrate, 
Ambala, for trial in accordance with law. 

6. S. S. SANDHAWALIA, J.i I agree. 

Appeal allowed 


1970 CRI. L. J. 653 (¥ol. 76. C, N. 159) 

(RAJASTHAN HIGH COURT) 

L N CHHANGANI AND 
L S MEHTA, JJ. 

Ramchander and another. Appellants v 
State of Rajasthan, Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 698 of 1966 and 
Criminal Jail Appeals Nos 762 and 763 of 
1966, D/- 2-4-1969, against Judgment of 
S J , Ganganagar, D/- 24-9-1966 

(A) Evidence Act (1872), S. 3 — Ap- 
preciation of evidence — Fact that a wit- 
ness has a close interest in complainant’s 
party or is a distant relation cannot de- 
tract from value of his evidence — His 
evidence cannot he discarded on that 
Sround especially when no enmity has 
been proved to exist between him and the 
accused as would induce him to give false 
evidence — AIR 1968 SC 1438, Rel. on. 

(Para 5) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 423 — 
Appreciation of evidence by trial Court 
— Interference by appellate Court — 
Evidence Act (1872), S. 3. 

The appellate Court should not ordi- 
narily interfere with the trial Court’s 
opinion as to the credibility of a witness, 
as the trial Judge alone konws the de- 
meanour of the witness; he alone can 
appreciate the manner in which the 
questions were answered, whether with 
honest candour or with doubtful plausi- 
bility, and whether after careful thought, 
or with reckless glibness; and he alone 
oan form a rehable opinion as to \vhether 
fhe witness had emerged with credit from 
oross-examination (Para 7) 

EM/GM/C634/69/KSB/M 


(C) Penal Code (1860), S. 34 — Com- 
mon intention — Meaning of — Burden of 
proof is on prosecution — Inference of 
common intention is a question depending 
on facts of each case. 

Common intention within the meaning 
of Sec 34, Indian Penal Code, implies a 
pre-arranged plan. To convict the accus- 
ed of a enme mth the help of S 34, I P.C. 
the burden is upon the prosecution to 
prove that the crimmal act was done in 
concert pursuant to the pre-arranged 
plan It IS no doubt difficult, if not im- 
possible to procure direct evidence to 
establish the intention of an accused per- 
son Intention has to be inferred from 
his act or conduct or other relevant cir- 
cumstances of the case There is also a 
distinction between the same or similar 
intention and common intention and an 
inference of common intention within the 
meamng of the term in S. 34, I P.C , 
should not be reached, unless it is a neces- 
sary inference deducible from the cir- 
cumstances of the case (Para 10) 

Common intention referred to in S 34 
pre-supposes a prior meetmg of the minds. 
This does not mean that there must be 
a long mterval of time between the for- 
mation of the common intention and the 
doing of the Act It is also not necessary 
to adduce direct evidence of the common 
intention The common intention may 
convemently be inferred from the sur- 
rounding arcumstances and the conduct 
of the parties The existence of the com- 
mon intention shared by the accused per- 
sons is, on ultimate analysis, a question 
of fact. At any rate, the crucial circum- 
stance is that the plan must precede the 
act constituting the offence. (Para 10) 


When there is no mdication whatever 
of premeditation or of a pre-arianged 
plan, the mere fact that the two accused 
were seen at the spot or that the two 
accused fired as a result of which one 
person died and two others received sim- 
ple mjuries could not be held suffiaent 
to prove or to infer a common intention 

(Para 10) 

(D) Penal Code (1860), S. 307 — At- 
tempt to commit murder — Use of fire- 
arm — Person firing a gim at another — 
Intention to kill may be inferred — Fact 
that person fired at escaped unliurt or 
received minor injuries cannot negative 
intention to kill — Prosecution has still 
to discharge its burden of proving inten- 
tion contemplated by S. 300. 


In cases of attempt to commit murder 
oy fire-arm, the act amountmg to an al- 
Lempt to commit murder is bound to be 
the only and the last act to be done by 
the culprit Till he fires, he does not do 
iny act towards the commission of the 
jffence and once he fires and something 
lappens to prevent the shot taking serious 
turn, off^riCG under S. 307, I. P. C is 
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broucht home If a person firce at an- 
other it would ordinarily mean that he 
wants to kill that person. The fact that 
the person fired at was not killed docs 
not necessarih mean that he had no 
intention to kill that man A person nuv 
at times be excited and for that reason 
he may not be able to hit properly or the 
aim may be missed because the person 
aimed at may move aside That does not 
however mean that S 307 I PC wnll 
have no application to a case hke this 
AIR 1905 SC 843 & AIR 1901 SC 1782 
Rel on (Para 13> 

When the persons fired at received 
only minor injuries the burden is still 
upon the prosecution to establish that the 
intention of the appellant in causinc the 
particular injury to them was of one of 
the three kinds referred to in S 300 
I P C Unless the prosecution discharfies 
the burden offence under S 307 I P C 
Cannot possibly be broujjht home to the 
accused. (Para 13) 

Cases Referred CbronoloRical Para* 


(19081 AIR 1908 SC 1438 (V 55) = 

1969 Cn LJ C Bhupendra Sinch 

V State of Punjab 5 

(1965) AIR 1965 SC 843 (V 52)- 

1065 (1) Cn LJ 706 Sarju Prasad 

V State of Bihar 12 

(1961) AIR 1961 SC 1782 (V 48)- 

1061 (2) Cn tJ 828 Om Prikash 

V State of Punjab 12 

(1945) AIR 1945 PC 118 (V 32)- 

40 Cn LJ C89 Mahbub Shah v 
Lmperor 10 

(1943) AIR 1943 PC 159 fV 30)- 
1943 All U 580 Valarshak Seth 7 

Apear V Standard Coal Co Ltd 
(19 J2) AIR 1932 Bom 279 (V 19) - 
33 Cn LJ 013 Wasudeo Balwant 
Gocate V Emperor 12 

(1913) 15 Bom LR 991=2 Bom Cn 
C 159 Marty v Emperor 12 

(1892) ILR 14 All 58 = 1891 All WN 
170 Queen Empress v Niddha 1? 

(1807) 4 B H C R (Cn C) 17 Rcfi v 
Francis Cassidy 12 

O C Chalterji for Appellants A. K 
Mathur Asstt Govt Advocate for Res- 
pondent 


MEHTA J — By his judument dated 
September 24 1900 Sessions Judge 

Canganaear convicted the accused Ram- 
chander under Section 302 read with 
S 34 1 P C and sentenced him to im- 
prisonment for life He was also convict- 
ed under Section 307 Indian Penal Code 
and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
for five years. Both the sentences wer*» 
ordered to run concurrently By the 
same judgment Budliram was convicted 
under S 302 I PC and sentenced to 
Impri-cnment lor life He was also con 
victed under S 307 read with S 34 
Indian Penal Code and sentenced to 
suffer rigorous ImpfLonment for five 


years Both the sentences were directed 
fo run concurrently 

2 Prosecution storv can be summan* 
td m this way There were two factions 
in the village Lalewala Police Station 
Padairpur District Ganganagar Thr 
accused Budhram and Ramchander be- 
longed to one faction Jeeraj and others 
owed allegiance to the other rival group 
It IS alleged that Budhram and Ram 
chander gave false evidence against Jee 
raj and others in some litigation. On 
December 29 19G5 PW 5 Hansrai s/o 
Bagrawat a relation of Jeeraj and PW 
0 Jagdtsh s/o Jeeraj left their fields at 
about 3 pm with their camels loaded 
with sugar-canes and when they passed 
in front of Ramchander s house his son 
Budhram and his wife rebuked them and 
asked them as to how they could venture 
to pass that wav Both the persons told 
Budhram and his mother that they had 
every right to make use of the public 
way This was followed by further alter- 
cations between Budhram and his mother 
on the one side and Hansraj and Jagdish 
on the Ollier In the course of quarrel 
Hansrai was beaten He sustained eight 
injuries which were simple in nature 
Jagdish too hit Budhram s mother with a 
sugarcane which he was bolding Jn hi* 
hand Thereafter Jeeraj his son Shan 
kcr Bagrawat and his son HanUman left 
their fields for their village Lalewnla at 
about 4-30 pm 

On (heir reaching the vicmitv of the 
house of Hazari they heard a gun fire from 
behind They turned back to discern as 
to what the matter was They noticed 
that Ramchander and Budhram stood at 
a distance of about thirty steps from 
them Budhram was armed with a double 
barrel gun Ramchander was equipped 
with a single barrel gun Budhram then 
immediately fired and hit Shankcr The 
victim sustained an injury on his fore- 
head as a result of which he after falling 
down expired jnstantaneouslv Subse- 
quently Ramchander also fired his gun 
hitting Bagrawat and his son Hanuman 
Hanuman received mjunes on his right 
^.houldcr Bagrawat sustained injuncs 
near his necic Soon alter Jeeraj raised 
an afann Ramjas came from the side of 
a ‘Digi Brijlal and Sohanlal also arriv- 
ed there The accused persons then ran 
away towards their house First informa- 
tion report of the occurrence was lodged 
by Jeeraj that very day at about 8-30 
pm with tlie Police Station Padamour 
which IS at a distance of about 17 miles 
away from the spot of occurrence On 
receip* of the report a case was register- 
ed under Sections 302 and 307 I PC and 
Investigation followed The police pre- 
pared site plan Ex P 2 description 
memo of the corpse of the deceased Shan- 
'CT Ex. P 4 description memo of the 
spot Ex. P 8 semire memo of the 12 bore 
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fiun Ex P. 11 infoimation memo refiard- 
ing the recovery of another 12 bore gun 
Ex. P. 12, and its recovery memo Ex P. 
13 Bagrawat was examined by the Medi- 
cal Officer. General Hospital, Ganganagar, 
Dr S N. Vyas, P. W. 11, on December 29, 
1965 Following injuries were found on 
his person' — 

L Oval lacerated gun shot wound i"x 
1/3' on the left side neck and space be- 
tween it and the tip of left shoulder re- 
gion, the margins were inverted 
^^2. Oval lacerated gun shot wound on 
J xj on the left side neck between it 
and the tip of the left shoulder region 
3 X 3" to the injury No 1 with overted 
margins 

Hanuman was also examined by the 
above-named Doctor on the aforesaid date 
and the following iniuries were noticed on 
his person — 

1, Oval lacerated gun shot wound 1/3" x 
1/3 on the right shoulder region with in- 
verted margins The shirt over the 
wound was torn. 

2 Oval lacerated gun shot wound ^'x 
i on posterior aspect of the right shoulder 
region 3J" behind mjury No 1 with avert- 
ed margins 

Autopsy of the dead body of Shanker 
was carried out by Dr Kamal Nay an, 
P W. 12, Medical Officer, State Dispensaiw, 
Ghamunvali The dead body had had the 
follovung injury. 

2 X 2" punctured wound piercing the 
skull at the inner angle of the left eye- 
brow. 

According to the Doctor, that injury was 
a gun shot one The skull at the bottom 
of the said wound was fractured The 
wound had gone into the cranial cavity 
and bullet was found lying in that cavity 
near the occipital bone Membrane of 
brain at the site of the bullet entrance 
was punctured, below the wound in the 
skull at the exit behind the left cerebral 
hemisphere. Bullet had passed through 
the whole antero posterior length of the 
left cerebral hemisphere causing lacera- 
tion and haemorrhage In the opinion of 
the Doctor the death was due to shock, 
caused by the inj'ury to the brain, as a 
result of the bullet passing through the 
brain substance. After recessary mves- 
ugation the accused Ramchander and 
Budhram were challaned by the police m 
Court of Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Itaranpur 

The said Magistrate conducted inquiry in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 207-A, Criminal P. C. and committed 
me accused to the Court of Sessions Judge, 
t^anganagar, to face trial under Ss 302 
and_S07 read with Section 34, I P. C for 
baving committed the murder of Shanker 
by shootmg him dead and for having made 
sn attempt to commit murder on the lives 
Of Hanuman and Bagrawat by causing gun 


shot injuries to them Commitment of 
Ramchander under Sec 25 and that ot 
Budhram under Section 27 of the Indian 
Arms Act was also made The two ac- 
cused denied to have committed the oi- 
lences alleged to have been committed by 
them by the prosecution In support ot 
its case, the prosecution examined 12 wit- 
nesses in his statement, recorded under 
Section 342, Criminal P. C , Budhram said 
that he was not present on the spot at 
the time of occurrence He pleaded alibi 
The other accused Ramchander stated 
that at about 5 30 jx m , on the date ot 
the incident, Bagrawat, Hanuman, 
Shanker, Ramjas and Hansraj came to 
him Bagrawat and Ramjas were aimed 
with guns and the others were m posses- 
sion of Gandasis and when they were 
about 80 steps away from his house, 
Bagrawat threw a challenge at him and 
fired his gun. Thereafter Ramjas also fired 
his gun The accused then picked-up his 
gun and put the same on the wall and 
hied at from both the barrels Budhram 
was not present at that time at his resi- 
dence His wife was, however, there. He 
then ran away to 58 L N B in the night 
the police reached the spot and he sur- 
rendered himself to it The trial Court 
disbelieved the explanation furnished by 
Ramchander and, relying upon the pro- 
secution evidence, convicted and sentenc- 
ed both the accused, as stated above 

3, Aggrieved against the above verdict, 
the two accused have filed the present ap- 
peals Contention of learned counsel for 
the appellants is two fold His first com- 
plaint is that when the complainants' party 
wanted to assault the accused with 
weapons, it was Ramchander, who armed 
with a licensed double bairel gun, fired it 
in exercise of the right of private defence 
and that Budhram has been talsely im- 
plicated m the case for having murdered 
Shanker. That plea, according to learned 
counsel, taken by the accused Ramchander 
both in the committing and in the trial 
Courts has been consistent and the same 
should not have been lightly brusned aside 
by the Court below Learned counsel’s 
another grievance is that the trial Court 
went wrong in applymg the provisions of 
Section 34 to the case of Ramchander m 
respect of the offence under S 302, I P. C 
and to the case of Budhram for offence 
under Section 307, I. P C 

4. As for the first point, it is true that 
Ramchander stated before the committing 
Court that Bagrawat and Ramjas were 
armed with guns. Jagdish, Hanuman and 
Hansraj were m possession of Gandasis 
Hansraj, Jagdish, Hanuman and Ramjas 
came to his house to assault him at about 
4pm Budhram was not present then 
His wife inflicted a lathi blow to Hansraj 
and let loose his dog Subsequently 
Shanker, Hanuman, Bagrawat, Ramjas and 
Hansraj again came to his house. Bagrawat 
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shouted that he would put an end to his 
life and fired at him Then Ramjas also 
fired his cun Thereafter he picked up his 
Eun for uhich his son had obtained a 
licence and warned Bafirawats party to 
refrain from proceedme further The com- 
plainants party instead of withdrawinp 
aEain fired at him Thereupon he also 
fired his Eun tv. ice and ran away In the 
trial Court the plea taken by the accused 
Ramchander was that at about 4 p m he 
and his wife were at his house Jacdish 
and Hansra] came there His doE becan 
to bark. He then came out and Hansraj 
becan to Erapple with him He had a 
stick in his hand and he hit Hansraj with 
It Then both of them went away sayme 
that they would see to it At about 
5 30 p m Bacrav.'at Hanuman Shanker 
Hansraj and Ramjas asam came Bacni- 
wat and Ramjas were armed with guns 
Others were havinE Gandasis BaErawat 
threw a challenge and hred his Eurt There- 
after Ramjas also fired his Eun. He then 
picked up his own gun and when the 
assailants proceeded further towards hun 
and when BaErawat asain fired bis gun 
he too fired his double berrel fiun At 
that time Budhram was not present at his 
house He then ran away to S8 L N B 
In the committing Court the accused stated 
that at the initial stage Hanuman Ramjas 
Jagdish and Hansraj came to his house at 
about 4 D m. and assaulted hun In the 
tnal Court the accused stated that only 
Jagdish and Hansraj came to him at about 
4pm In the committing Court the ac- 
cused said that his wife hit Hansraj with 
a lathi but before the trial Court he said 
that he had struck a lathi blow to Hans 
Raj In the committing Court the accus- 
ed said the BaErawat threw a challenge 
when he again came and said that he 
would be put to death There is no such 
mention in his statement before the trial 
Court In the trial Court he said that 
Bagrawat threw a challenge and fired his 
nun In the committing Court he said that 
orr nVe sminu" visit oi‘ Ifie complainants 
party he told Bagrawat and others to with- 
draw But there is no such mention in his 
statement before the trial Court He did 
not stale before the committing Court that 
Bagrawat made the second fire but in the 
tnal Court he said so In the light of 
matenal differences m the two statements 
it is difficult to conclude that Ramchander 
twk consistent plea throughout R^- 
chander besides produeme himself Into 
the witness box. as D W J has not led 
anv evidence in support of his plea The 
prosecution examined P W 1 Jeerai 
P \) 2 Hanuman P W 3 Ramjas and 
P w 4 Bagrawat Of these witnesses 
Hanuman and Bagrawat were hit on the 
spot 

^ 5 According to the Doctor S K Vyas 
Bagrawat received two gun shot 


presence on the spot therefore cannot bi 
doubted Jeeraj P W 1 Ilamuman, 
P W 2 and Bagrawat P W 4 owed a! 
legiance to one party This fact is men- 
tioned even in the first information report 
wherein it is given that Budhram and 
Ramchander belonged to the opposite camp 
and they purjured against the infonnanl 
There is no specific allegation against 
Ramjas P W 3 He belongs to a dif 
ferent village Ridmalsar Ills fields are 
towards the east of Lalewala When he 
was returning from his fields at about 5 
p m he found that Jeeraj Hanuman, 
Shanker and Bagrawat were standing near 
the house of Kazan He heard a gun fire 
and went near Jeeraj and others Uudiinirn 
was armed with a double barrel gun and 
Ramchander with a single barrel gun 
Budhram fired and hit Shanker as a result 
of which the latter fell down on the si»L 
Then Ramchander also resorted to firing 
and hit Bagrawat and Hanuman. He was 
about ten steps away from Shanker 
when he was hit Jeeraj P W 1 has 
stated on oath that Ramjas is not his re- 
lative Hanuman, P W 2 has said that 
Hetram is his real brother Ramjas s 
sisters daughter was mamed to Hetram- 
Thus according to Hanuman Ramjas is 
his distant relation Nothing has been 
made out in the cross-examination of the 
prosecution witnesses from which it can 
be inferred that I^mjas bore an> illwill 
or enmity against the accused persons He 
may be a distant relation of Hanuman but 
that does not detract from the value to 
be attached to his evidance He might be 
interested m seeing that the real culprit 
of the enme are convicted But it cannot be 
expected of him to adopt a course by which 
some innocent person would be substitut 
ed for the person who actually perpetrat 
od the enme and that too when no enmity 
as such has been proved to have existed 
between the witness and the accused a 
would induce him to give false evidence 
As has been observed In Bhupendra Singh 
V !^te of Punjab AIK IVdlf SC rti 
feelmgs might be strongest against the real 
culprits but on account of this fact the 
evidence of an interested witness cannot br 
discarded on the mere ground of hi 
having close interest in the complainants 
party 

6 The statement of Ramjas P W 3 
gels full corroboration from the testimonv 
of JeeraL P W 1 who lodged the first 
information report Ex P-1 soon after the 
occurrence Hanuman P W 2 who was 
iQiurod on the spot and Bagrawat P W 4 
who also sustained two gun shot wounds 
on the scene of the crime According to 
these three witnesses Jeeraj his son 
Shanker and Bagrawat. his son Hanuman. 
Jagdish son of Jeeraj and Hansraf *'on of 
Bagrawat. had gone to the field of 
Bagrawat. Hansraj and Jagdivh left the 
field earlier The remaining persons left 
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the agricultural land at about 4.30 p. m. 
for viilase Lalewala and when they reach- 
ed the house of Harari, they heard a gun 
fire from behind. The witnesses turned 
back and noticed that Budhram and Ram- 
chander were standmg with guns in their 
hands. Budhram was having a double 
barrel gun and Ramchander was in pos- 
session of a single barrel gun. Budhram 
fired at Shanker, who was hit on the fore- 
head and died on the spot. Ramchander 
then fired his gun which hit both Bagrawat 
and Hanuman Then the accused ran 
away towards their house. The statement 
of the witness Jeerai is further corroborat- 
ed by the first information report filed at 
the police station, Padampur, on December 
29, 1965, at 8-30 p m. that is within 3i 
hours of the time of the occurrence. 

The police station, Padmpur, is at a 
distance of about 17 miles away from 
Lalewala. The testimony of the above 
named witnesses also gets corroboration 
from the medical evidence. Dr. Kamal 
Nayan, P. W. 12, conducted the autopsy 
of the dead body of Shanker. _ He noticed 
2"x2" punctured wound, piercing the 
skull at the inner angle of the left eye 
brow. The skull at the bottom of the 
wound was fractured. The wound had 
gone into the cranial cavity and a bullet 
was found lymg in the cranial cavity near 
the occipital bone. Membrane of brain at 
the site of the bullet entrance 
punctured below the wound. Bullet had 
passed through the whole antero posterior 
length of the left cerebral hemisphere 
causing laceration and haemorrhage. In 
the opinion of the Doctor the death was 
due to shock caused by the injury of the 
brain as a result of the bullet passmg 
through the brain substance. 

7. Learned counsel for the appellants 
has strenuously argued that when Rot- 
chander was in possession of a double 
barrel gun, he could have fired it from 
both the barrels one after the other and 
there was no earthly reason why Budhram 
should also pick up another gun and nre 
it at the complainants’ party. This 
no doubt, has been stated by Rarnchander, 
but that statement is negatived by the 
above prosecution eye-witness account, m 
which the trial Court placed complete re- 
liance The appellate Court should not 
ordinarily interfere with the trial Couri s 
opinion as to the credibility of a witness, 
as the trial Judge alone knows the 
demeanour of the witness; he alone can 
appreciate the manner in whidi the dues- 
tions were answered, whether ‘with honest 
Candour or with doubtful plausibility, and 
whether after careful thought, or with 
reckless glibness, and he alone can form a 
reliable opinion as to whether the witness 
had emerged wdth credit from cross-ex- 
amination vide Valarshak Seth 
Standard Coal Co. Ltd AIR 1943 PC 159 
Havmg regard to the fact that the above 
1970 Ctl.L.J. 42. 


named four witnesses divulged consistent 
story in regard to the occurrence, it would 
be unpioper to travel in the realm of con- 
lectures and surmises and reach the con- 
clusion that the story as unfolded by the 
prosecution witnesses is not immune from 
doubt and that the inconsistent plea taken 
by the accused Ramchander is credible 
The version of the accused Ramchander is 
further behed by the circumstance that the 
actual fight took place not exactly on the 
front portion of his house, but at a dis- 
tance of about 68 steps away from his 
house vide Exs. P 2 and P. 8 If the 
things had taken place as deposed by the 
accused Ramchander, he would not have 
gone to chak No 58, L N. P. after the in- 
cident, but he would have gone to the 
police station concerned to make report. 

8. The testimony of the four witnesses, 
Jeeraj. P, W, 1, Hanuman, P. W. 2, 
Ramjas, P. W. 3 and Bagrawat. P. W, 4, 
further gets support from P. W. 5, Hms- 
raj, son of Bagrawat and P. W. 6, Jagmsh, 
son of Jeeraj. They have stated that both 
of them left their fields on camels at about 
3 pm, Their camels were loaded with 
sugar-canes When they reached the 
frontage of the house of Budhram, Budh- 
ram and his mother came out, they told 
them as to how they happened to pass 
that way. Their reply was that it was 
the pubhc way. Budhram, then hit Hans- 
raj. In retahation Hansrai also hit Budh- 
ram’s mother with a sugar-cane Jagdish 
ran away to Ridmalsar. Hansrai was ex- 
ammed by Dr. Kamal Nayan, P. W 12, 
who certified that he had noticed eight 
miuries on his person 

9. It is also plain from the medical evi- 
dence that the iniury which Shanker had 
received and which was 2 ^2 on ms 
forehead was caused by a bullet ounds, 
which Hanuman and Bagrawat received, 
were pellet mjunes First fire was made 
wth bullet, which hit Shatter and shot 
him dead The second gun fire was made 
with pellets by Ramchander. There is no 
reason why the veracity of the four wit- 
nesses should be doubted m this regard 
It is true that the twelve bore double 
barrel gun was hcensed in the name of 
ludhra^ and he used it It is also correc 

fViA recovBrv of tn6 double Darrei 
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handled the single barrel gun with which 
he hit Hanuman and Bagrawat 

10 Coming now to the apphcability of 
.common intention within the meaning of 
Section 34 Indian Penal Code implies a 
Ipre-arranged plan To convict the ac- 
cused of a crime with the help of Sec 34 
I P C the burden is upon the prosecution 
to prove that the criminal act was done m 
concert pursuant to the pre-arranged plan 
It IS no doubt difficult if not impossible 
to procure direct evidence to establish the 
intention of an accused person Intention 
has to be inferred from his act or conduct 
or other relevant circumstances of the 
case There is also a distinction between 
the same or similar intention and common 
intention and an mference of common in- 
tention within the meamng of the term in 
Section 34 I P C should not be reached 
unless it IS a necessary inference deducible 
from the circumstances of the case vide 
Mahbub Shah v Emperor AIR 1945 PC 
118 Where as here there is no indica- 
tion whatever of premeditation or of a 
pre-arranged plan, the mere fact that the 
two accused were seen at the spot or that 
the two accused fired as a result of which 
one died and two others received aimple 
Injuries could not be held sufllnent to 
prove or to mfer a common intention 
Common intention referred to In Sec 34 
pre-sucposes a prior meeting of the mmds 
This does not mean that there must be a 
long interval of time between the forma- 
tion of the common intention and the doing 
of the act It is also not necessarv to 
adduce direct evidence of the common m- 
tcntion. The common intention may con- 
veniently be inferred from the surround- 
ing orcumstances and the conduct of the 
parties The existence of the common 
intention «hared by the accused persons 
15 on ultimate analysis a question ol 
fact At any rate the cniaal circumst- 
ance Is that the plan must precede the 
act constituting the ofTence 

11 In this case there is no evidence on 
the record from which inference can be 
drawn with regard to the pre-arranged 
plan or prior concert A Court cannot 
obviously make out a case for the pro- 
bceution In regard to which there is no 
bjsis The two accused certainly were 
on the spot at the time of the finng but 
this fact alone by itself cannot be held 
suffiaent to prove the common intention. 
It can V ell be that one of the accused 
persons suddenly fired at Shanker and 
shot him dead without common Inten- 
tion. This possibility has not be eliminat- 
ed by any positive evidence on the re- 
cord In such a situation the other ac- 
cused could not have been convicted of 
the offence of murder with the help of 
Section 34- I P C It seems to us that 
the tnal Court has failed to appreciate 
this aspect of the case Its verdict in 
regard to the applicability of Section 34 
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I P C has to be modified inasmuch as 
accused Ramchander could not have been 
convicted under Section 302 read with 
Section 34 L P C It was only Budhrain, 
who alone was guilty of the oflence under 
Section 302 I P C Budhram also could 
not have been convicted under Sec 
tion 307 read wnth Section 34 Indian 
Penal Code Both the accused are guilty 
of the offences committed by them in 
dividually 

12 Now the question remains as to 
under what section of the Indian Penal 
Code Ramchander is to be convicted 
From the evidence on the record it Ii 
abundantly apparent that Ramchander 
fired his gun and hit Hanuman and 
Bagrawat This is borne out by the evi 
dence of the above-named four witnesses 
as also by the medical evidence discussed 
above It is a common ground that the 
act for which Ramchander has been con 
victed under Section 307 Penal Code con 
sisted of causing injuries to Hanuman and 
Bagrawat with gun shots Learned 
counsel for the appellants contends that 
as the injuries were of a simple nature 
and as they were not such as were In the 
ordinary course of nature likely to result 
in death of the two victims offence falls 
not imdcr Section 307 but under S 324 
Penal Code According lo learned coun 
sel before a person can be found guiltv 
of an offence of attempt to commit murder 
the burden is upon the prosecution te 
prove that the actual act which Ram 
chender is shown to have committed was 
such as would in the ordinary course ol 
nature have resulted m death In this 
connection it may be pointed out that h 
was no doubt held in Reg v F Cassidy 
(1867) 4 Bom HCR (Cn C) 17 which wa; 
followed in Martu v ^peror (1913) If 
Bom LR 991 that for a person to be con 
victed under Section 307 Penal Code the 
act done must be an act done in such 
circumstances that death might be caused 
if the act took effect that is to say the 
act must be capable of causing death In 
the natural and ordinary course of things 
These decisions however were not follow- 
ed by the same High Court in the case ol 
Wasudeo Balwant Gogte v Emperor AIR 
1932 Bom 279 In that case Beaumont, 
C J referring to Cassidys case 18C7-4 
BHCR (Cn C) 17 observed — 

But equally certain is it that no death 
will result if the accused fires a revolver 
at his enemy in such circumstances that In 
fact vvhether through defect of aim. or 
the activity of the target the bullet and 
the intended victun will not meet If how- 
ever Section 307 does not cover the ca.se 
of a man who fires a gun at his enemy with 
Intent to kill him but mis'cs his aim it B 
dilTicult to see how the section can ever 
have any operation 

Again In Queen Empress v Niddha, 
(1892) ILR 14 All 58 it was held that 
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"But if you have an act done with a 
sufficiently guilty intention and knowledge 
and in circumstances which do not from 
their nature afford a defence to a charge 
of murder and if the act is of such a nature 
as would have caused death in the usual 
course of events but for something beyond 
the accused’s control which prevented that 
result, then it seems to me that the case 
falls vnthin Section 307.’’ 


Both these cases came up for considera- 
tion by their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court in Om Prakash v State of Puniab, 
AIR 1961 SC 1782. In that case though 
Cassidy’s case was not expressly dissented 
from, the actual view taken by their Lord- 
ships of the Supreme Court was more in 
consonance with the one taken by 
Beaumont, C J. in Gogte’s case, AIR 
1932 Bom 279 (Supra) and the view taken 
by the Allahabad High Court in Niddha’s 
case. In Gogte’s case AIR 1932 Bom 279 
no injury was in fact occasioned to the 
victim. Sir Earnest Hotson, _ the then 
Acting Governor, due to certain obstruc- 
tion. Even so, the assailant Gogte was 
held by the Court guilty under Sec. 307 
as his act of firing a shot was committed 
with a guilty intention and knowledge and 
m such circumstance that but for the in- 
tervening fact it would have amounted to 
murder in. the normal course of events 
These cases again received consideration 
by the Supreme Court in Sarju Prasad v. 
State of Bihar, AIR 1965 SC 843. His 
Lordship Mudholkar, J , speaking for the 
Court, said: 

"The mere fact that the injury actually 
inflicted by the appellant did not cut any 
vital organ of Shanker Prasad is not by 
itself sufficient to take the act out of the 
purview of Section 307.” 


13. Having said all this, we must pomt 
out that the burden is stdl upon the pro- 
secution to establish that the intention of 
the appellant Ramchander in causing the 
Particular injury to Hanuman 
Bagrawat was of one of the three kinds 
referred to in Section 300, I P C. Un- 
less the prosecution discharges the burden, 
offence under Section 307, I. P.. C cannot 
Possibly be brought home to the accused. 
The state of the appellant’s mind has to 
be Inferred from the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. It is in the prosecution evi- 
dence that both Hanuman and Bagrawat 
■Were not on good terms with the 
Pellant It is also in the prosecution evi- 
dence that before the occurrence Hansr^ 
and Jagdish had had altercations with 
Budhram and his mother and when Hans- 
raj was beaten, he also retaliated and 
beat Budhram’s mother with a sugar-cane 
For the determination of the existence of 
a motive, this happening is a relevant cir- 
cumstance. In cases of attempt to comiriit 
murder by fire-arm, the act amounting to 
an attempt to commit murder is bound 
Ip be the only and the last act to be done 


by the culprit Till he fires, he does not 
do any act towards the commission of the] 
offence and once he fires and something 
happens to prevent the shot taking serious 
turn, offence under Section 307, I. P. C 
is brought home If a person fires at ano- 
ther, it would ordinarily mean that he 
wants to lull that person The fact that 
the person fired at was not killed does 
not necessarily mean that he had no 
intention to kill that man A person may 
at times be excited and for that reason he, 
may not be able to hit properly, or the 
aim may be missed because the person 
aimed at may move aside That does not 
however, mean that Section 307, I P. C 
will have no application to a case like 
this. We, therefore, hold that the convic- 
tion of the accused Ramchander under 
Section 307, I P C , made by the trial 
Court, is correct 

14. In the result, we partly accept the 
appeal of Budhram and, while maintain- 
ing his conviction under Section 302 and 
the sentence of imprisonment for hfe 
awarded to him on that count, we set 
aside his conviction under Section 307/34, 
I P. C , and the sentence of rigorous im- 
prisonment for five years We also partly 
accept the appeal of Ramtffiander and, 
while, maintaining his conviction under 
Section 307, Indian Penal Code, and the 
sentence of rigorous imprisonment for five 
years, we set aside his conviction and the 
sentence of hfe imprisonment under Sec- 
tion 302, read with S 34, I P. C. 

Order accordmgly 
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ANANTHANARAYANA AYYAR, J. 

The Pubhc Prosecutor, Appellant v. 
Iindustan Motors Ltd, Respondent. 

Cnminal Appeal No. 500 of 1966, D/- 
0-4-1968 against order of Munsif Magis- 
rate, Nalgonda, D/-2-11-1965. 

(A) Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
ion Act (5 of 1963), S. 3 — Andhra Pra- 
[esh Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, K. 1( — 
Chassis taken along public road for building 
lodies and ultimate sale -- Activity 'use 
in public roads m the State — Vehicle 
table to tax — Failure to pay tax pumsh- 
fale under R. 17. 

Chassis plying on the pubhc roads of 
mdhra Pradesh State being taken for pur- 
lose of building bodies thereon and ultimate 
ale to others amount to use on pubhc roads 
a the State within the meming of S. 3 ot 
he Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles T^ation 
let and the vehicle is hable to tax. Taking 
hem v/ithout wmg tax ° WP® 

lunishable under R- Vre ^ n / fiVn’ 

to 1456 of 196p and 66 of 1966, D/-6-10- 

.967 (Andh Pra ), Foil. 6) 
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(B) Cnminal P C (1893), Si 245. 4(v) 
2C2 and 417 — Order of discharge, beld 
really one of acciuillal — (Andhia Ptaaesn 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, R 17) 

The accused svas charged %vilh an otf^ce 

S shable under R- 17 of the Andhra Pra 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules undw 
which the maximum punishment v-hich 
could be awarded was lls 50 While so, 
the Magistrate disposed of the case by dis 
charging the accused 

Held that the order thouA descnbed« 
discharged was really one of acquittal The 
case was a summons case under S 4(v) of 
Criminal P C and the resultant order could 
not be one of discharge but acquittal 
Hence an appeal would he Section 262 
Cnminal P C provided the procedure for 
tnal of summons cases even m summary 
trials 

(Paras 3 and 5) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(196^ WJ Nos 1456 of 1963 and 
68 of 1968 D/ 6-10 1967 (Andh 
Pra) 0 

M N Narasimhareddy, for Addl Public 
prosecutor for Appellant, B k. Sesbu for 
Respondent 

JUDGMENT —-The Motor Vehicles Inspec 
tor Nalgonda, filed a petty case charge* 
sheet against Hindustan Motors Ltd Uttara 
Para Hugh district West Bengal aUogmg 
that on 80 10 1965 near Kotbpad on the 
National Highway No 9 he (the Motor 
Vehicles Inspector) had found eleven chassis 
being tahen along the pubhc road without 
having paid any tax on any of the chassis and 
that therefore the accused committed an 
offence under S 3 of the Andhra Pradesh 
Motor Vehicles Taxabon Act of 1963 read 
Nvith Ss 4 and 11 of the said Act 
2 It xvas admitted by the accused that 
the eleven chassis were taken without bodies 
on the public road towards Madras without 
payment of tax in Andhra Pradesh Stale 
But it xvas pleaded that the chassis were 
taken to Madras for purpose of btuldiug 
bodies and for ultimate sale thereafter 
Seeboa 3 of the Andhra Pradesh Motor Vchi 
cles Taxation Act of 1983 runs as follows — 
“The Government by nobScaboD from 
time to tune direct that a tax shall be levied 
on every motor vehicle used or kept for use 
m a public place m the State” 

The leamw Magistrate held as follows — 
“In my opinion the said chassis were 
neitfier used or kept for use in a pubhc 

1 )1 ice in the Stale nor the respondeat is 
lable for prosecution for the alleged emotra 
vention of the above sections TTie chassis 
ore ncitlier used nor kept for use m this 
State except that they are admittedly pass 
mg through tlus State Hence the respoo 
dent is discharged ” 

3 The learned Public Prosecutor treated 
the Judgment of the learned Magistrate at 
Judgment of acquittal though the learned 
Magistrate stated that hc discharged the 
accused. The learned Pubhc Prosecutor ac 


cordinglv filed this appeal against ths 
acquittal 

4 In the cliarge sheet, the Motor Veb 
ties Inspector has stated that the accused u 
liable for pumsbment under Rule 17 of the 
Andhra Pradesli Motor Velucles Taxaboa 
Rules This rule runs as follows — 

“Whoever commits breach of any provi 
siod of these rules shall be punishable wlh 
fine which may be extended to Rs 50” 

5 In view of the maximum sentence 
which can be awarded under this rule the 
COSO 15 a summons case as defined under 
sub section (v) of Section 4 of the Code of 
Cnimnal Procedure The learned Magisbate 
obviously followed the summons procedure 
Consequently there cannot be any discharge 
m the case and what the learned Magistrate 
mentioned as “Discharoe” was obviously a 
mistake in expression for Acquittal” of the 
accused Section 262 Cnminal P C, lays 
down the procedure for tnal of summons, 
cases even in summary trial It provides 
that the procedure presenbed for suinn50ns| 
procedure shall be followed in summons case 
bo I agree with the learned Public Prosecu ^ 
tor in treating the judgment of the lower 
Court as judgment of acquittal 

6 In an unrqjorted judgment D/8'10- 
1967 10 WP Nos 1456, etc of 1965 and 
66 etc of 1966 (Andhra Pradesh) of thu 
High Court It has been held that the chasm 
which ply 00 the pubhc roads of Andhra 
Pradesh State being taken on public road by 
a dealer for purpose of building bodies and 
ultimate sale to others means use on public 
roads rn the State and that the vehicle u 
liable to tax This is a direct decision on 
the question concerned m the present cose 
Therefore the accused has committed an 
offence mentioned in the charge sheet and is 
liable for punishment under Rule 17 of the 
Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Rules 

7 I, therefore, set aside the acquittal of 
the accused and convict the accused and 
sentence him to pay a fine of Rs 50 Tune 
lor payment, two weeks 

Appeal allowed 
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Ja^shprasad Kashiprasad and others Ap- 
plicants V The State of Maharashtra and 
another Opponents 

Cnminal Revn Appin No 180 of 19GS 
0/26-2-1069 

(A) Evidence Act (1872), Ss 1I4 IDus (g) 
and 3 — Non-cramination of some of the 
prosecution witnesses — Adverse inference, 
when can bo drawn — Appreciation of ev 
deoce. 
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asking the Court to draw acainit 
&e otlier narty an adverse inference of the 
nature indicated m Ihustration (g) to Sec! 
hon 114 of the Evidgnce Act by reason ot 
the non-examination of a xvitness ^ tiilt 
party must, whether the proceeL7hr a 

show £ evidence xvhich would 

“ question xvas avail- 
aole to the other party for the numosp nf 
^ng ewdence at ^e time of the Tearing 

® ^ ® eross-ex-amination of the wit- 

*esses examined by the other side (e c the 

bvTeaC^ ™ a criminal cast), or 

th.r fn evidence to that effect. Unless 
iM^ °° question of draw- 

iSLtoh-nn f f f indicated in 

•mustration (g) to Section 114 arises at all. 

' drwv!!°ti^ an adverse inference were^o be 
tht would be for the Court to weigh 

have * 1 .^ c° vwtnesses as 

e been exammed before it as against that 

found ! if those witnesses are 

ne^fpptf jehable, the Court would be 
L5;„ ^ ^'^^tified in convicting the accused 

(Para 3) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), S. 367 — Evi- 
npwf ^ — Seven accused 

L — Three accused given benefit of 
by reason of their names being not 
mentioned in F. I. R, _ That cannot lead 
to conclusion that other accused persons 
which furnished valuable 
", u^fahon to evidence of complainant 
and the xritness should also be acquitted. 

A X' (Para 4) 

1 , • h.. .^anna, for Apphcants; P. G. Pal- 
No ^l” -^tldl. Govt Pleader, for Opponent 
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Khamgaon. The said 
^ however, gave accused Nos. 1, 

iThp by reason ot 

me tact that their names were not mention- 
ecl by Mahadeo in the report which he had 
lodged at the police station, but he convict- 
ed accused Nos 4 to 7 who are the appli' 
cants before me of the offence under Sec- 
tion 323 of the Indian Penal Code and 
sentenced them to ngorous imprisonment for 
15 days and to pay a fine of Rs 25 each. 
He, hoxvever, acquitted all the accused per- 
sons of the offence under Secbon 147, as 
well as the offence under Section 149 read 
with Section 325 of tlie Indian Penal Code. 
On appeal to the Distnct Court by accused 
Nos 4 to 7, their conviction as well as the 
sentences imposed upon them by the tnal 
Magistrate were confirmed Accused Nos. 4 
to 7 have thereafter filed the present revision 
application 


judgment : This is an appeal filed by 
lour ot the onginal seven accused persons 
against their conviction by the Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, Khamgaon, which 
confirmed by the Additional Sessions 
jaage, Khamgaon, on appeal. 

short facts of the Case are that 
16th of January 1967 the complainant 
iiauadeo found that one of his bullocks was 
missing from the Kotha and he ultimately 
ttaced the bullock to the cattle pound from 
J ere it was got released The prosecution 
Js that he was then proceeding by bus 
^2, bhegaon to report the matter to the police 
men he was waylaid by the four applicants 
oetore me, along with original accused 
, ^ ^ B, who fell upon him and 

rp^*’ } beating him xvith sticks, vnth the 
r 11 *■ received a number of injuries 
cn 1 down unconscious on the road Ac- 
rcling to the prosecution, when he regain- 
u consciousness, Mahadeo found Semadfaan, 
isnanu, Shriram and Deorao near him, and 
j earned to the police station where he 
®ged his report and tlien sent for medical 
■i/j msnt. In view of the report made by 
-laiiadeo, the accused persons were arrested 
mia were put up for tnal before the Judicial 


3. There is no substance whatsoever in 
this apphcation in so far as tlie conviction of 
these accused rests upon the evidence given 
by Mahadeo, which is amply corroboiated 
by the evidence of witness Samadhan, both 
of whom have nghtly been beheved by the 
lower Courts. The only ground urged before 
me has been that though four persons xx’ere 
mentioned by Maliadeo in the hst as eye 
witnesses only two of them were exammed. 
One of whom has stated that he came up 
subsequent to the actual incident, Mr. 
Khaima has therefore contended that an 
adverse inference should be dravim against 
the prosecution, but I am afraid that cannot 
help the accused Even if an adverse infer- 
ence were to be drawn, it would be for the 
Court to weigh the evidence of such of the 
watnesses as have been exammed before it as 
against that adverse inference and, if those 
witnesses are found to be rehable, the Court 
would be perfectly justified in convictmg the 
accused persons Moreover, in the present 
case, no basis has been laid in the course ot 
the evidence for drawing an adverse infer- 
ence by reason of the non-examination of 
the two eye witnesses A party asbng the 
Court to draw against the other party an 
adverse inference of the nature indicated in 
Illustration (g) to Section 114 of the Evi- 
dence Act by reason of the non-examination 
of a witness by that party must, whether 
the proceeding be a civil or a criminal one, 
lay the foundation for it by elicitmg evi-' 
dence which would show that the wataess in 
question vas available to the other party for! 
the purpose of giving evidence at the time 
of the hearing That evidence may be elicit- 
ed, either m the course of the cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses examined by the otlier 
side (e g the invesbgating officer in a cri- 
minal case), or by leading endence to that 
effect Unless that foun3afa'on is laid, no 
question of drawing an adverse inference as 
indicated in Illustration (g) to Secbon 114 
arises at all. 

4. The only other point xx-hich was urged 
xvas that since the other three accused per- 
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sons one of whom was supposed to be mam 
accused have been acquitted there is no 
reason why accused Nos 4 to 7 should have 
been convicted on the same evidence I am 
afraid there is no substance in that conten 
tion of Mr Khanna either for the simple 
reasons that accused Nos 1 to 3 have merely 
been given benefit of doubt by reason of 
their names not being mentioned by Maha- 
deo in the report which he has lodged in 
the police station which has been recorded 
as a first information report That cannot 
therefore necessanly lead to the conclusion 
that the other accused whose names have 
actually been mentioned m the first mforma 
tion report which furnishes valuable corrobo 
ration to the evidence of Mahadeo and 
Samadhan should also be acquitted The con 
viction of accused Nos 4 to 7 imposed by 
the lower Courts is therefore clearlv correct 
and this revision application must tad I am 
somewhat surpnsed at the very lenient sen 
tence that has been imposed upon these 
accused persons by the Courts below but 
having regard to the fact that no notice of 
enhancement has yet been issued I have not 
thought it fit to interfere in the matter at 
this stage The accused persons should 
surrender to their bail 

Application dismissed 
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Dhirendra Nath Sen and another Peti- 
tioners V Bafat Kanti Bhadra Opp 
Party 

Criminal Revn No 1244 of 1967 D/- 

29-8-1969 

(A) Criminal P C (1898) S 198 — 
'Person aggrieicd — Defamation of a 
spiritual head of certain community — 
Individual person of that community is 
not a person aggrieved — Cognizance of 
offence taken on a complaint by such, m.- 
dividual IS illegaL 


If a person complains that he has been 
defamed as a member of a class he must 
satisfy the Court that the imputation is 
against him personally and he is the per- 
son aimed at. before he can maintain a 
prosecution for defamation In short the 
gneiance of the complainant should not 
mereh be the one shared by every mem- 
ber of an organised sodety Where 
therefore the editor of a paper writes an 
editorial which is highly defamatory of 
the smntual head of a certain commumtv 
an indiviaual of that community is not 
an aggneved person wnthm the meamnc 
of Section 198 Cnmitial P C. The mere 
fact that the feelings of the complainant 
have been injured in consequence of a 
defamatory statement made against his 
religious head affords him no ground 
iSl/AN/G 1 00/69/GGM/M ~ 


under the law to prosecute the accused 
for defamation (1858) 1 F & F 347 it 
(1944) AC 116 & (1948) 1 KB 680 & AIR 
1925 C^l 1121 & (1935) 36 Cr U 408 

(Sind) & AIR 1937 All 677 & (1935) 36 
Cr LJ 116 (Oudh) & AIR 1965 SC 1451 
Bel on (Para 4) 

(B) Penal Code (1860) S 500— Com 

plaint for alleged defamation m respect 
of an Ashram, an incorporated body — 
Complainant an individual claiming to be 
a member bringing complaint — Allega 
tions not disclosing any defamation ol 
the Ashram thereby touching complain 
ant as a member thereof — No action 
under S 500 lies AIR 1955 SC 196 Rel 
om (Para 5) 

(C) Penal Code (1860) Ss 499 and 50C 
— Defamation — &sent)a1s 

The concept of defamation Is very old 
and the Penal Code makes no distinction 
between the written and spoken defama- 
tion. The tenn defamation includes botb 
libel and slander The classical defini- 
tion of the term however is as has beer 
given In the case of (1882) 8 QBD 491 a; 
a 'False statement about a man to hb 
discredit ’ This defimtion has been ap 
proved of in a senes of decisions Th< 
concept of defamation is indeed a ndxec 
concept partly subjective and partly ob 
jecUve and the institutions of the pro 
ceedings must be against the backgrounc 
of Section J98 of the Criminal P C Upor 
ultimate analvsis however whether thi 
impugned publication is defamatory o: 
not is a question of fact and the sami 
must abide a fuU-Sedged trial (1936 
52 TLR 669 & (1882) 8 QBD 491 Rel on 
(Para 6 

Cases Referred Chronological Para: 
(1965) AIR 1965 SC 1451 fV 52)« 

1965 (2) Cci LJ 434 Sahib Singh 
Mehra v State of U P ‘ 

(1955) AIR 1955 SC 196 (V 42) = 

1955 SCA 258=1955 Cri I-J 526 
H N Risbhud v State of Delhi I 
(1948) 1948-1 KB 580 = 1948-1 AU 
ER 450 Braddock v Bevins ‘ 

(1944) 1944 AC 116=170 LT 362 
Knupffer v London Express 
Newspaper Ltd ‘ 

(1937) AIR 1037 All 677 (V 24) = 

38 Cn LJ 1086 Ankaraju Subha- 
rava v Batuk Prasad ‘■ 

(1936) 52 TLR 669 = 80 SJ 703 Sim 

V Stretch f 

(1935) 36 Cri U 116=152 Ind Cas 

478 (Oudh) Jagadish Narain v 
Nawab Sham Ara Begum 4 

(1935) 36 Cri LJ 408 = 153 Ind C^as 
443 (2) (Sind) Hosseinbhoy 

Ismailfi V Emperor 4 

(1935) 36 Cri LJ 975 = 156 Ind Cas 
567 (Sind) Hosseinbhoy Ismailji 

V Emperor 4 

(1925) AIR 1925 Cal 1121 (V 121 = 

26 Cri LJ 1539 Pratap Chandra 
Cuba V King Emperor 4 
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(1882) 8 QBD 491=51 LJ QB 380, 

Scott V. Sampson 6 

(1858) 1 F & F 347=75 ER 758, East- 
wood V. Holmes 4 

Ajit Kumar Dutt, Prasun Chandra 
Ghosh and Birendranath Baneriee, for 
Petitioners, Arun Kumar Jana, for 0pp. 
Party, 

ORDER:— This Rule is for quashing 
the proceedings under Section 500 of the 
Indian Penal Code, pending before Sn 
K K. Roy. Magistrate, 1st Class. Cooch 
Behar, in Case No C R. 28 of 1966 under 
Section 500 I.P.C. as not mamtainable in 
law and on merits 

2, The facts leading on to_ the Rule 
are chequered but can be put in a short 
compass. The complainant, Rajat Kanti 
Bhadra, who described himself as a naem- 
ber of the Shoulmari Ashram, filed a 
complaint under Section 500 I P C. in the 
Court of the learned Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, Cooch Behar against two ac- 
cused persons viz , Sookomal Kanti Gho^, 
Editor of a Bengali Daily calkd the 
"Jugantar” and Dhirendranath Sen, the 
printer and pubhsher of the same. The 
impugned publication is an item of news 
purported to have been served by me 
PTI. and UNI. and appeared m the 
issue of the Jugantar dated the 7th De- 
cember, 1965, under the sub-heading 
"Shoulmari Sadhu”, the English ^ansla- 
tion whereof is as follows* The Foreign 
Minister stated that the Sadhu 
mari who calls himself Subhas Chandra 
Bose, is not Netaji and the Governinen 
has not the least doubt about this 
that he is not”. It was averred_ that the 
said newspaper which was published in 
Calcutta, was widely distrftuted m \^s 
Bengal, including Cooch Behar, 
the jurisdiction of the _ j 

court The learned Magistrate gamine 
the complainant on solemn 
and sent the case for iudicial enqui^ a 
report to Sri I Sundas, 

Class, Cooch Behar The latter 
examining the complainant and four other 
witnesses observed on 16-3-19^ that n 
cognizance can be taken of the offence 
Under Section 500 I P.C as _ there was 
hon-conformance to the provisions ot oe - 
tion 198 of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, inasmuch as the complamant is no 
the person aggrieved within the meanmg 
of that section, and dismissed the com- 
plaint under Section 203 _ of the Code ot 
Criminal Procedure, sending back the r - 
cord to Sri S. K Banerjee, Magistrate, 
1st Class. Cooch Behar. On a perusal ot 
the said report. Sri S K Banenee._ Magis- 
trate. 1st Class, Cooch Behar by lus order 
dated the 18th March, 1966, „ disn^sed 
complaint under Section 203 ot 
Code of Criminal Procedure. The com- 
plainant thereupon preferred a rewsionai 
SDplication under Section 436 of the ^ - 
of Criminal Procedure before the learn 
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Sessions Judge, Cooch Behar for setting 
aside the order of the trying Magistrate 
dismissing the complaint and for holding 
a further enquiry into the complaint fil- 
ed. Sri H N. Sen. Sessions Judge, 
Cooch Behar, by his order dated the 30th 
September, 1968, allowed the said appli- 
cation and directed a further enquiry into 
the complaint referred to above. The 
learned trying Magistrate, on receiving 
back the records sent the case to Sri G C. 
Chatteriee, Magistrate, 2nd Class, Cooch 
Behar, for judicial enquiry and report by 
his order dated the 6th January, 1967 
Four witnesses were examined by the 
learned enqmrmg Magistrate who ulti- 
mately submitted a report on 26-6-1967 
holding that there was a prima facie 
case against the accused persons under 
Section 500 IPC On the 12th July, 
1967, Sri N N. Pal, Magistrate, 1st Class, 
Cooch Behar, perused the report of the 
iudicial enquiry and summoned both the 
accused under Section 500 I P C 
order as also the proceedings basro there- 
upon have been impugned by the two 
accused-petitioners and the present Rule 
was obtained. 

3. Mr. Ajit Kumar Dutt, Advocate 
(with Messrs Prasun Chandra Ghosh and 
Birendranath Banerjee. Advocates) ap- 
pearmg on behalf of the accused-peti- 
tioners in support of the Rule, has made 
a three-fold submission. The first con- 
tention of Mr. Dutt which is one of law 
and goes to the very root of the case, 
inter alia is that the cogmzance of the 
cSI as taken by the learned Magistrate 
has been had in law and without lunsdic- 
tion vitiating the resultant procee^g 
because of a non-confomance to the 
mandatory provisions of Section 198 or 
the Code of Criminal 

as the present complamant is not .some 
nlrsons aggrieved” within the meamtm of 
sSn 198 of the Code In support of 
Ms contention, Mr. Dutt referred to the 
averments made in the 
nlMnt which relate to the Sadhu ot 
Shian only and also to several aufto- 
Stipq as well as some reported decisions 
on the point The second contention of 

E pTwon of 

half Mr Dutt referred to the 
Sade in the 

£eir The third and the Isst contention 
^ r 4/r- nnft iq however one of fact ana 

Dubhcation IS not V not 

L"^fai^Krke\bsence of the two 
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news agencies which sened the news 
Item When the case was called on 
heannft nobody appeared on behalf of 
the complainant-OPPOSite party and after 
the matter was heard in part it was ad- 
journed in the interests of justice to Rive 
an opportunity to the complainant-oppo- 
site party to appear through some other 
learned Advocate as it appeared from 
the records that the learned Advocate 
who had oTiamaUv been enaaRcd and 
filed the po\/er was elevated to the 
Bench Ultimately an administrative 
notice had to be issued and Mr Arun 
Kumar Jana Advocate appearing on be- 
half of the comPlainant-opposite party 
made his submissions Mr Jana sub- 
mitted in the first instance that the ob- 
jections raised on behalf of the accused- 
petitioners as to whether there has been 
a proper cogmzance under Section 193 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure or whe- 
ther the present complaint merely dis- 
closes the defamation of an indeterminate 
body or \ hether the impugned publica- 
tion is not at all defamatory and not 
maintainable in the absence of the two 
news agencies are ultimately questions of 
fact to be determined in a full-fledged 
trial and therefore the prayer for quash- 
ing at this stage is premature With 
regard to the first submission of Mr 
Dutt Mr Jana contended that there has 
been no non conformance to Section 193 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure be- 
cause the defamation alleged relates to 
the head of the Institution His Holiness 
Srunat Saradanandiee touching thereby 
all the members of the Ashram who are 
his disciples In this context he sub- 
rmtted that the impugned publication 
having lowered the Head of the Ashram 
In public estimation has also so lowcr^ 
the complainant who is but a member of 
the said Ashram and is as such a per' 
son aggrieved wnthm the meaning of 
Section 198 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
rrduro Mr Jsna next submitted that 
the second contention of Mr Dutt is also 
not maintainable inasmuch as the defa- 
mation alleged relates not to an indeter- 
minate body but to an Ashram the reli- 
gious head whereof vir Ilij Holiness 
Snmat Saradanandjec was defamed 
touch'ng thereby the present complainant 
ai''o as h!s di'ciple As to the third and 
Iv't contention of Mr Dutt Mr Jana 
iomrd I'.ue and submitted that the point 
whether the impugned publication is de- 
lamatory e- not is based ultimately on 
fact and is but premature at this st^e 
w thout a full fledged trial 

■1 Having heard the learned Advocates 
appearing on bcbal! of the respective 
partie- and on going through the legal 
materials on the record I will row oro- 
cet-d to determine the vanous points rai-- 
TO As to the first contention raised by 
Mr Dutt that the cognliancc taken by the 
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leanied Magistrate has been bad In law 
because of a non-conformance to the 
mandatory provisions of Section 193 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure the 
steps of Mr Dutt s reasoning are that th* 
impugned publication has not in any 
manner directly or indirectly defam'=d 
the Ashram or the complainant as Its 
member or even any other member of the 
said Ashram that the complainant in th" 
facts and circumstances of the case could 
not in law bring an action for libel mere- 
ly on the ground that his feelings have 
been injured that the complaint has been 
filed by a person who does not come with- 
in the ambit of the expression "some per 
sons aggrieved ’ within the meaning of 
Section 198 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure and that there having been a clear 
non-conformance to the mandatory pro- 
visions of the statute the resultant pro 
ccedmgs stand vitiated and should be 
quashed at the earliest stage In this con 
nection Mr Dutt made an ancillary sub 
mission that in anv event the Shoulmari 
Ashram being an unincorporated body 
or a^ociation of individuals the com 
plainant as its member has no cause of 
action and could not in law bring an 
action for hbel as the person aggriev- 
ed’ Mr Janas reply to the firs* point 
raised by Mr Dull m a short compass 
IS that the defamation complained of in 
this case is not of an indeterminate body 
but It relates to the Head of the Institu 
(ion His Holiness Snmat Saradanandjee 
thereby touching all the members of the 
Ashram as being his followers and that 
when the religious head is lowered in 
public estimation, the disciples amongst 
whom the present complainant is one 
are also so lowered The complainant 
therefore is a 'person aggneved v ithin 
the meaning of Section of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure and there Is con- 
sequently no defect m cognizance In 
support of Ibe respective contentions on 
the first point as referred to above van- 
ous authorities have been cited and a 
reference has also been made to several 
reported decisions In Halsburys Laws 
of England {3rd Edn Edited by Viscount 
Sunonds) Vol 24 page 5 paragraph 6 it 
has been observed under the heading 
Group Defamation that A class of per- 
sons cannot be defamed as a class nor 
can an individual be defamed by general 
reference to the class to v hich he be- 
longs A similar view was taken bv 
Gatlcv in Libel and Slander {4th Edn ) 
at page 115 wherein there is a discus'ion 
relating to the defamation of a cln-s 
and It has been stated that where Ihc 
words complained of reflect on a body of 
claiss of persons gencraliv such is lav - 
vers clergymen publicans or the lilv no 
particular member of the body or class 
can maintain an action The observa 
tions of Mr Ju^ce lUcs H the case of 
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Eastwood V. Holmes, (1858) 1 F & F 347 
at p 349 have been approved of and a 
reference was further made to the case 
of O. Brien v. Eason reported in (1913) 
47 Ir LT wherein Lord Justice Holmes 
and Lord Justice Cherry observed that 
the dictum of Willes J in the case of 
(1858) 1 F & F 347 "was sound law and 
strictly applicable”. A reference in this 
connection may also be made to Odgers 
"on Libel and Slander” (6th Edn ) at page 
123 wherein it has been stated that "The 
defamatory words must refer to some 
ascertained or ascertainable person, and 
that person must be the plaintiff”. It was 
further observed at page 124 that "so if 
the words reflect impartially on either 
A or B, or on someone of a certain mem- 
ber of class, and there is nothmg to show 
which one was meant, no one can sue ” 
It would therefore appear that there is 
an imprimature of authorities on the point 
that there will be no action of hbel, if 
the body defamed is indeterminate, un- 
less and untill an individual is referred to 
As to the case law on the point, I will re- 
fer in the first instance to the case of 
Kunpffer v London Express Newspaper, 
Ltd , (1944) AC p 116 wherein Lord Porter 
observed at pp 123 and 124 that "this 
case raises once agam the question which 
is commonly expressed in the form; ’can 
a.n individual sue in respect of words 
which are defamatory of a body or class 
of persons generally’’ ” The answer as a 
rule must be 'No,’ but the inquiry is 
really a wider one and is governed 
by no rule of thumb. 'The true 
question always is; "was the indivi- 
dual, 'or were the individuals, bringing 
the action personally pointed’ to by the 
words complained of ?”. The next case on 
the point is the case of Braddock v. Be- 
vins (1948) 1 K. B 580 wherein the Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Greene delivering the 
tudgment of the court, observed at page 
588 that "No one of these is named in 
the alleged libels and before any one of 
them can succeed he must show that the 
alleged libels were or one of them was 
published of himself In _ estabhshing 
this there are two stages First, he must 
satisfy the fudge as a matter of law that 
the words are capable of referring to 
himself as a particular identifiable indi- 
wdual and secondly, if he suc- 

ceeds in this he must satisfy the iury that 
the Words do so refer to himself” It was 
further observed at page 599 that "the 
Words appear to us to be a mere generali- 
sation and on applying the principles laid 
down by the House of Lords in 1944 AC 
116 the appeal of these three appellants 
fails" I may refer in this context to the 
hil Darpan case tried by the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, cited in Mayne’s Cri- 
nunal Law of India wherein the words 
impugned as stated are "I present the 
indigo planters’ mirrors to the indigo 


planters’ hands”. Chief Justice Sir 
Barnes Peacock observed thereupon that 
"this certainly appears to me to repre- 
sent io the indigo planters that if they 
look into this paper they would see a true 
representation each of himself”. Mr. 
Justice B. B. Ghose m his dissentient 
ludgment in the case of Pratap Chandra 
Guha Roy v King-Emperor, AIR 1925 
Cal 1121 referred to the same’and observ- 
ed at page 1127 that "the true rule ap- 
pears to be that if a person complains 
that he has been defamed as a member 
of a class he must satisfy the court that 
the imputation is against him personally 
and he is the person aimed at, before he 
can maintain a prosecution for defama- 
tion”. Mr Dutt relied upon the obser- 
vations made in the abovementioned case 
by Mr. Justice Buckland to whom the 
case was referred to as the third Judge, 
on a difference of opinion between Mr 
Justice Newbould and Mr. Justice B B 
Ghose, viz , that exception 2 to Sec 499 
I P C is intended to include a company 
or an association or collection of persons 
as such within the word "person” as used 
in the definition, so that the latter should 
not be limited to individuals It is doubt- 
ful if the police force at a particular place 
is an association or collection of persons 


as is contemplated in Exception 2, Sec- 
tion 499 IP.C. and that the police force 
as such cannot complain of any imputa- 
tion as regards its personal reputation 
Mr. Justice Buckland agreed with the ob- 
servation of Mr Justice B B Ghosh that 
the true rule in such cases is that when 
a person complains of defamation as a 
member of a class he must satisfy the 
Court that the imputation is_ against him 
personally before he can maintain a pro- 
secution for defamation. The next case 
referred by Mr. Dutt is the case of Hos- 
seinbhoy Ismailii v. Emperor, (1935) 36 
Cri LJ 408 (Sind), wherein it was observ- 
ed by the Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner Mr. Mehta that only such person 
as has directly or mdirectly suffered_ in 
his oivn reputation by the defamation 
complained of can set the machinery of 
the law Courts into motion In short, the 
aggrievement of the complainant should 
not merely be the one shared by CTery 
member of an organised society mere, 
therefore, the editor of a paper writes an 
editorial which is highly defamatory of 
the spiritual head of a certain commumty, 
an individual of that commumty is not an 
aggrieved person within tl^ meaning o 
S 198, Criminal Procedure Code Mr Dutt 
f’Tther referred to another case fl93o) 3 d 
C ri LJ 975 (Sind) viz , the case of Hos- 
seinbhoy Ismailii v. Emperor, wherein the 
Judicial Commissioner Ferrers and the 
Additional Judicial Commissioner Rup 
^and held that where the person defam- 
pH namely the High Priest of a commu- 
Siy i^a male adult and does not come 
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within the proviso to Section 198 Cmni- 
nal Procedure Code it is for him to com- 
plain and for nobody else whether on 
the strength of his written authority or 
otherwise The mere fact that the feel- 
ings of the complainant have been injured 
m consequence of a defamatory statement 
made against his religious head affords 
him no ground under the law to prosecute 
the accused for defamation. In the case 
of Ankaraju Subbaraya v Batuk Prasad 
AIR 1937 All 677 Mr Justice Ganga Nath 
referred with approval to Odgers on 
Libel and Slander (6th Edn) at pages 
123 and 124 and the case of AIR 1925 Cal 
1121 mentioned above and observed at 
page 678 that if a veil-defined class is 
defamed each and every member of that 
class can file a complaint In other cases 
the defamatory words must refer to some 
ascertained and ascertainable person and 
that person must be the complainant 
\Vhere the words reflect on each and 
every member of a certain number or 
class each or all can sue If the words 
reflect impartially on either A or B or 
on someone of a certain number or class 
and there is nothing to show which one 
1 as meant no one can sue 
If a person complains that he has been de- 
famed as a member of a class he must 
satisfy the Court that the imputation is 
against him personally and he is the per- 
son aimed at before he can maintain a 
prosecution lor defamation' It will be 
pertinent in this context to refer also to 
the decision of the Supreme Court In the 
case of Sahib Smgh Mehra v State of 
Uttar Pradesh AIR i965 SC U5i where- 
in Mr Justice Raghubar Daval delivering 
the judgment of the court observed at 
page 1453 that 'explanation 2 provides 
that It may amount to defamation to 
make an imputation concerning a com- 
pany or an assoaation or collection of 
persons as such The language of 

Explanation 2 is general and any collec- 
*6tm xJi persons woifti be covered by It 
Of course that collection of persons must 
be identifiable in the sense that one could 
with certainty say that this group of 
particular people has been defamed as 
distinguuhed from the rest of the com- 
munity Mr Jana appearing for the 
opposite party referred to the case of 
Jagdish haram v Navab Shams Ara 
Begum (1935) 30 Cr U 116 (Oudh) and 
the observations made therein by Mr 
Justice Zia-Ul-Hasan relaPng to the 
provisions of Section 198 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure as to cognizance The 
facts however are clearlv di-tinguishable 
and the prinaples ultimately laid down 
there viz. that the provasions of the said 
section are mandatory are not disputed 
in the present case It accordinglv does 
not help the contention of Mr Jam ad- 
vanced in this behalf 1 respectfully 
agree with the principles laid down 
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the authorities referred to above as also 
with the observations made in the cases 
ated before and I hold that the interpre- 
tation sought to be given by Mr Jana to 
the provisions of Section 198 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure is untenable as It 
seeks to cloak the same with too wide, 
a meamng much beyond the mtention oi 
the legislature There has been m fact 
no proper cognizance in this case as en 
joined under Section 198 of the Code of| 
Criminal Procedure and the first conten 
tion of Mr Dutt succeeds 

S The second contention of Mr Dutt 
also stands on a strong footing The im- 
pugned publication as submitted by him. 
relates to the Head of the Shoulmari 
Ashram His Holiness Srimat Sarada- 
nandjee described as ' the Sadhu of 
Sboulman and not to the present com- 
plainant personally and that in the Peti- 
tion of complaint also there is no allega- 
tion that the complainant has been in 
any way defamed personally The facts 
and circumstances again Mr Dutt urged 
do not disclose any defamation of the 
Ashram either directly or indirectly and 
in any event the Shoulmari Ashram be- 
ing an umneorporated body or assocta* 
tton of individuals the complainant as 
one of Its members could not in law bnnc 
an action for libel I have gone through 
the petition of complaint in this connec- 
tion and have given mv anxious conside- 
ration to the averments made therein but 
I find that there is neither any imputa- 
tion against the complainant personally 
nor any defamation against the Ashram 
as such Even if it be assumed that the 
petition of complaint discloses a defama- 
tion of the Ashram thereby touching the 
complainant as a member thereof no 
action would lie under Section 500 I P C 
as the Ashram Is an Indeterminate body 
1 agree therefore with the submission of 
Mr Dutt that the present proceedings are 
an abuse of the process of the court and 
the oVjection thereto having been ta)ten 
at the earliest stage the same should be 
Quashed m the interests of justice In 
this context a reference may be made to 
the observations of the Supreme Court 
in the case of H N Rlshbud v State of 
Delhi 1955 SCA 258“(AIR 1955 SC 196) 
wherein Mr Justice Jagannadhadas deli- 
vering the judgment of the court observ- 
ed at page 260 that when the breach of 
such a mandatory provision is brought to 
the knowledge of the Court at a suffl- 
aerlly early stage the Court while not 
declining cognizance will have to take the 
necessary steps to get the illegality cured 
and the defect rectified by ordering such 
reinvestigation as the circumstances of 
an indmdual case may call for 
When the attention of the Court Is called 
to such an illegality at a very early stage 
it would not be fair to the accused pot to 
obviate the prejudice that may have be«' 
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caused thereby, by appropriate orders, 
at that stage but to leave him to the ulti- 
mate remedy of waiting till the conclu- 
sion of the trial and of discharging the 
somewhat difficult burden under S. 537 
Cr P C, of making out that such an 
error has in fact occasioned a failure of 
justice”. It was ultimately held that 
"To ignore the breach in such a situation 
when brought to the notice of the Court 
would be virtually to make a dead letter 
of the peremptory provision which has 
been enacted on grounds of public policy 
for the benefit of such an accused”. I 
uphold therefore the second contention 
also of Mr. Dutt. 

6. The third and last contention of Mr 
Dutt relates to merits viz , that the im- 
pugned publication is not in any way 
defamatory and that the proceedings are 
not maintainable in the absence of the 
two news agencies which served the news 
item. So far as the second part of the 
contention is concerned, it is not main- 
tainable inasmuch as there is no bar in 
law to the institution of a proceeding for 
defamation against the present accused 
without the two news agencies being 
made co-accused therein The first part 
of the contention again is based ultraate- 
ly on facts and the same is indeed pre- 
mature at this stage. It may be Perti- 
nent in this context, to ascertain what 
defamation is and the ingredients thereof 
Many definitions have been attem^ed 
but none has been found exhaustive The 
concept of defamation is as old as the lulls 
and the Indian Penal Code makes no dis- 
tinction between the written and spoken 
defamation and the term defamation in- 
cludes both libel and slander The 
classical definition of the term however 
has been given by Mr. Justice Cave m 
the case of Scott v Sampson, (1882) 8 
QBD 491 as a "false statement about a 
man to his discredit”. This _ definition 
has been approved of in a series of deci- 
sions including that of Sim v Stretch, 
(19361 52 TLR 669 at p 671 where Lord 
Atkin observed that "would the .'words 
tend to lower the complainant in tne 
estimation of the right thinking members 
of the society generally” The concept 
ef defamation is indeed a mixed concept 
Partly subjective and partly objective and 
institution of the proceedings must 
he against the background of Section luo 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. U^n 
ultimate analysis however, whether the 
impugned publication is defamatory or 
Pot is a question of fact and the 
must abide a full-fledged trial I hold 
aocordmgly that the third contention ol 
Mr Dutt is premature at this stage 

, 7- In the result, I make the Rule abso- 
mte. and I quash the criminal proceedings 
under Section 500 IP-C. pending before 


Sri K K Roy, Magistrate, 1st Class, 
Cooch Behar, in C R Case No 28 of 1966 
Rule made absolute. 
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B G Goswami, Appellant v State, 
Respondent 

Criminal Appeal No 103 of 1967, D/- 

29-10-1969, from order of Spl J, Delhi, 
D/-24-5-1967. 

Prevention of Corruption Act (1947), 
Ss. 4(1), 5(2), and 5(l)(d) — Offence under 
S. 5(2) read with S, 5{l)(d) and S. 161 
Penal Code — Presumption imder S. 4(1) 
when can be drawn, indicated — Held on 
facts that presumption under S. 4(1) ap- 
plied to the case and guilt of the accused 
had been established beyond reasonable 
doubt — (Penal Code (1860), S. 161). 

The presumption under Section 4(1) of 
Prevention of Corruption Act (1947) ap- 
plies only if it is estabhshed that tne 
accused had actually accepted the cur- 
rency notes. On the other hand, if the 
prosecution evidence falls short of what 
is required to prove that fact or if it is 
found that money had either been planted 
or foisted on him by means of a deception 
or a trick then the presumption under 
Section 4(1) can obviously not be Pressed 
into service for the purpose of estabhsh- 
ing his giult (Para b) 

In a prosecution for uf ®uces under 
S. 5(2) read with S- 
tion of Corruption Act and S 
Penal Code the accused contended that he 
wfs dSed Lto pocketing the currency 
notes under the cover of bills and that 
there was as a matter of fact no accept 
ance of money at all He sought to sup- 
“rt the contention from the rta en.e„t 

^i.eweS'cSv SS SS 

Held that the ptesntephon ^derjS.^4 

«1.S Sed&ISre he he MJ^e 
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been established beyond reasonable 
doubt 01 

The money was evidently beint; paid 
by thQ complainant to the accused jjt a 
Dublic restaurant where seicral other 
persons % ere also present If the accused 
therefore told the complainant that he 
would not accept the notes in the restaur- 
ant there v.'as nothing unnatural in his 
conduct His initial hesitation must have 
however been overcome when the com- 
plainant out those notes inside the folds 
of the bills In doing so however the 
money roust have been tal'en bv the com- 
plainant from his pocket and put inside 
the bills and then Passed on by him to 
the accused withm the sight of the wit- 
nesses. There was thus no escape from 
the conclusion that the passing of the 
money by the complainant to the accused 
\ras not the result of any deception or 
trick practised on him and that the cur- 
rency notes were accepted by the accused 
with full I nowledge of the fact that what 
was being passed on to him was money 
that was not legally due to him. 

(Paras 8 9) 

D R Kalla, for Appellant D R Sethi 
for Respondent 

JUDGMENT — The appellant B G 
Oosivann i as employed as a Storekeeper 
m the Sew a Kendra run by the Delhi 
Administration for the benefit of desti- 
tutes and beggars He has been convicted 
by the Special Judge for an olTence under 
Section 5(2) read wth Section 5(l){d) of 
the Prevention of Corruption Act X94? 
and has been sentenced to 15 months’ 
R I and a fine of Rs 200/- or m defajlt 
of payment of fine to further imprison- 
ment lor a period of three months He 
has also b«.cn found guilty under Sec- 
tion 161 Indian Penal Code and has been 
ordered to suffer 15 months' R I for ‘he 
said offence The substantive sentences of 
imprisonment have been ordered (o run 
concurrently According ta the nrnsecii- 
tion Madan Smgh complainant (PW 1) 
held a contract for the supply of veget- 
ables to the Sev a Kendra The accused 
Go'wami told him that if he paid him o 
bribe of Rs. 50/- all sorts of vegetables 
supplied by him i ould be accepted but 
if he did not do so the vegetables brougnt 
bv him V ould be rejected The complam- 
an» p’-omised to pay the bnbe after a lew 
□ays but he had actually no Intention lo 
do SO and th'^relore brought the demand 
of the accused to the notiw of Shrl Har 
Narain Singh, DSP Anti-Corruptwn. 
on V-1-19SO 

A raiding party was thereupon orgaa.s- 
cd bv the DSP who mvjted I ewal Ram 
and Ram Rikh ti o officials belonging to 
the Sales tax Dtpartirent and some 
poucemen to join the raiding party 
'ladan Smgh produced five currency 
notes of Rs lO/- each of the numbers 
were duly recorded by the DSP In his 


proceedings The complainant was thfn 
deputixl by the DSP to pay the afore- 
said amount to Goswami Kewal Ram and 
Ram Bil h were instructed to remain clo^e 
to the spot where the complainant was 
a!>ked to make payment of the money ui 
the accused and hear the talk which was 
lo take place between him and the accus- 
ed and to observe the payment of the 
bnbe They were also instructed to 
a signal immediately after the pavm^'nt 
was made A direction was also given to 
the complainant that he should make pa^ 
mcnt of the bribe within the sight of the 
witnesses and to convince them b/ ws 
conversation that the money was chans 
uig hands as illegal gratification 

2 The raidmg party then went to 
Anand Parbat where the Sewa Kendra u 
situated while the witnesses took their 
seats in Kiran Restaurant nearb/ The 
complainant went to fetch the accused 
and brought him to the same restaurant 
He order^ tea and took a seat opposite 
to the accused He told the accused thjt 
he had brought the promised amount of 
Rs 50/- but the accused replied that r« 
would not tale the money there Th* 
complainant however made over the cur 
rency notes along with Jus bills to the 
accused and the latter accepted them. On 
receiving a signal from the witnesses the 
DSP entered the restaurant along wth 
tvo other policemen and disclosed hu 
identity to the accused. He caught hold 
of the accused by the arm 
because the accused resisted the 
search of his person The DSP 
then asVed the Inspector to search the 
accused The notes Exhibits P-1 to P-5 
i/hich had been put by the accused in the 
right pocket of his coat were then re- 
covered from his pocket The numbers of 
the currency notes were compared with 
those recorded previously and were found 
to tally One of the notes (Exhibit P5) 
got tom during the course oT ^iruggte 
bel^evn the accused and the police at 
the time of search The prosecufjon ca^ 
is fully supported by the evidence of the 
complainant and the two independent 
wninessts Kewpl Ram (PW 1) and Ram 
Rikh fPW 5) 

2 It Is true that both Kewal Ram and 
Ram Bikh who had been directed by the 
DSP to hear the talk between the 00 * 0 ' 
plainant and the accused slated that they 
could not distinctly hear the conversation 
between the two as the radio in the 
restaurant vas b«mg played at a very 
high pitch but they both deposed that 
they <aw with their own eyes the cur- 
rency notes being given by the complam- 
ant to the accusvd and the sam^ being 
recovered by the Inspector from the same 
right pocltt of the accuseds coat m 
which he had put them after accepting 
the same 
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4. The defence of the accused was that 
Dn 7-1-1966 he and one Hira Singh were 
it the post office to collect the licence for 
he radio installed at the Kendra when 
liladan Singh met him and asked him to 
ake his bills. He asked Madan Singh to 
land over the bills to the diarist at the 
iffice After that he and Hira Singh went 
0 Kiran Restaurant for taking lunch 
\Iadan Smgh also came there and re- 
(uested him to accept the bills and hand 
hem over to the diarist. On his msist- 
snce he took hold of the biUs and out 
hem m the right pocket of his coat The 
)ills were folded at that time. After four 
ir five mmutes a gentleman came and 
aught hold of his arm He was accom- 
lanied by a Sikh gentleman. On inqmring 
rom him as to who he was he was told 
hat he was a DSP. He then told him 
hat he had accepted only bills from 
/ladan Singh but when the bills were 
nfolded on search 5 currency notes of 
Is. 10/- each came out. He pleaded that 
le told the D S.P. that Madan Singh had 
luarrelled with him m the past and had 
alsely implicated him on account of 
nimty. In support of his defence, tire 
ccused examined Hira Singh (D. W. 2) 
ut on a close examination of his state- 
lent the learned Special Judge came to 
he conclusion that the witness, being a 
olleague of the accused had come to his 
escue and that there were serious dis- 
repancies in his statement which clearly 
stabhshed the falsity of his evidence 

5. The failure of the witnesses to hear 
he conversation however does not seem 
3 me to be of much consequence as it 
as not been denied by the accused that 
ae currency notes of the value of Rs 50/- 
rere recovered by the police from ms 
ocket It is not the case of the accused 
oat the amount was paid to him by the 
omplainant on some other account. The 
mount can also not be regarded as form- 
ig part of the legal remuneration of the 
ccused. The case is therefore fully 
ovejed by the presumption arising under 
;ection 4(1) of the Prevention of Corrup- 
lon Act which reads. — 

"Where in any trial of an offence 
Pnishable under Sec. 161 or Sec 165 or 
’ 6 c 165-A of the Indian Penal Code it is 
Toved that an accused person has accept- 
d or obtained, or has agreed to accept or 
ttempted to obtain, for himself _ or for 
other person, any gratification 
other than legal remuneration) or any 
’aluable thing from any person, it shall 
'6 Presumed unless the contrary is prov- 
d that he accepted or obtained, or agreed 
0 accept or obtain, that gratification or 
oat valuable thing, as the case may be, 

^ a motive or reward such as is mention- 
d in the said Sec 161, or, as the case may 
!C> without consideration or for a consi- 
eration which he knows to be inade- 
itiate,” 
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Wlule it is thus true that the presumption 
under Section 4(1) of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act is attracted to the case 
and it stands completely unrebutted there 
is one other aspect of the case which has 
necessarily to be considered m view of 
the defence set up by the accused. 

6 . It cannot be denied that the pre- 
sumption under Section 4(1) applies onlyi 
if it is established that the accused had' 
actually accepted the currency notes On 
the other hand, if the prosecution evi- 
dence falls short of what is required to 
prove that fact or if it is found that 
money had either been planted or foisted 
on him by means of a deception or a trick 
then the presumption under Section 4(1) 
can obviously not be pressed into service 
for the purpose of establishing his guilt 

7. The contention urged on behalf of 
the accused is that he was duped mto 
pocketing the relevant currency notes 
under the cover of bills and that there 
was as a matter of fact no acceptance of 
money at all. Support for this argument 
is sought to be found in the statement of 
the complainant who admitted that the 
accused refused to have the notes in the 
restaurant in the first instance, but he 
accepted the same when they were hand- 
ed over to him along with the bills I 
think this statement cannot be of any 
help to the accused at all. Firstly, the 
two independent witnesses Kewal Ram 
(P. W. 1) and Ram Rikh (P. W 5) did not 
refer to any such refusal on the part of 
the accused and it was not even put to 
them in cross-examination that any bills 
had been passed on to the accused along 
with the currency notes Both these wit- 
nesses stated in unequivocal terms that 
what was passed on by the complainant 
to the accused was currency notes and the 
same were clearly visible to them 

Assummg for the sake of argument that 
what the complainant stated was true 
that too would not take away from the 
effect of his further statement that he had 
passed on the currency notes to the accus- 
ed and that the latter had accepted them 
with full knowledge of that fact although 
they were passed on along with the bills 
The money was evidently being paid by 
the complainant to the accused m a pub- 
lic restaurant where several other persons 
were also present. If the accused there- 
fore told the complainant that he would 
not accept the notes in the _ restaurant 
ffiere was nothing uimatural in his con- 
duct. His initial hesitation must have 
however been overcome when the com- 
plainant put those notes inside the folds 
of the bills. In doing so however the 
money must have been taken by the com- 
plainant from his pocket and put inside 
the bills and then passed on by hhn to the 
accused within the sight of the witnesses 

8 . This circumstance therefore does 
not in any way militate against the evi- 
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dence of Kewal Ram and Bam Rikh nor 
does it detract from the evidence of 
Madan Singh complainant who did say 
that the accused accepted the currency 
notes when they were handed over to 
him along with the bills 

9 There is thus no escape from the 
conclusion that the passing of the money 
by the complainant to the accused was 
not the result of any deception or tnck 
practised on him and that the currency 
notes were accepted by the accused witn 
full knowledge of the fact that what 
was being passed on to him was money 
that was not legally due to him The 
presumption under Section 4(1) therefore 
applies to the ca-e in full force The 
guilt of the accused must therefore oe 
held to have been established beyond 
reasonable doubt 

10 The appeal is accordingly dismis- 
sed and the conviction of the accused is 
upheld but the sentence passed on him is 
reduced to one year R I and a fine of 
Rs 200/- under Section 5(2) read with 
Section 5(l)(d) of the Prevention of Cor- 
ruption Act His conviction under Sec- 
tion 161 Indian Penal Code is also up- 
held hut the sentence of imprisonment is 
reduced to one year R I In default of 
payment of fine the accused shall under- 
go further imprisonment for a period of 
three months The two substantive sent- 
ences of imprisonment as ordered by the 
trial Court, shall however run concur- 
rently 

Appeal dismissed 
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Ashuh, Petitioner v D C Tewan Res- 
pondent 

Criminal Revn. No 571 of I9C8 D/- 
15-1-19G9 

(A) Criminal P C (1898), S 488 — 
Scheme and object — Section serves a 
social purpose and enables discarded 
wives and helpless deserted children lo 
secure ument relief of mainfcnaocc 
through Magistrates Court — Procccd- 
mgs arc relatively summary and cannot 
be equated to civil suit for maintenance 
— Orders passed being tentative are sub 
lect to final determination of rights of 
parties by Civil Court and arc also liable 
to be varied with change of circumstances 

(Para 6) 

(B) Criminal P C (1838) S 488 — 

Right of minor child to maintenance — 
Neglect or refusal to maintain — Can be 
inferred from conduct — Pact that child 
IS m mothers custody and that mother 
cannot live with her husba nd are not 
CJ I/DiI/B358/69/KSB/P I 
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mafcrial so far ns right of child is con 
cerned 

The fict that the minor child is Imn® 
with his mother is not a sufliaently 
cogent ground by itself for refusing him > 
relief by way of maintenance and this - 
would be all the more so in the case of 
a child of 5 years At this age nomally 
speaking the mother is entitled to have 
his custody The child s right and his 
fathers corresponding liability m regard 
to the maintenance is not broadly speak 
ing dependent on the former living W'lth 
the latter Neither statute nor anv re 
cognised principle provides that a child ' 
of such age living with his real mother i 
would merely for that reason lose right 
of maintenance from his father Th"* 
fact that the father and the mother can 
not pull on together is hardly material so 
far as the minor child 5 rights are con 
cemed Absence of formal refusal to 
maintain is no answer under the law and 
it can be implied or inferred even from 
conduct because even neglect to main 
tain IS sufficient to justify an order under 
this section. (Para 6) 

fC) Criminal P C (1895) S 488(1) — 
Amount of maioteoancc lias to be 
ed after taking into consideration all cir 
cumstancea of case 

The trial Magistrate had awarded a 
sum of Rs 20/- per month by way ot 
maintenance of his minor son of 5 yeaw 
of age m the custody of real mother who 
was living apart and was being paid a 
monthly sum of Rs 90/- by way of 
interim maintenance under S 24 Hindu 
Marriage Act 195o The father whose 
monthly income came to Rs 540/- per 
month had also to maintain his owm old 
mother and younger brother who vi^s 
studying On a recommendation of the 
Sessions Judge for enhancement of the 
amount to Rs 50/- per month 

Held that taking into consideration all 
the circumstances of the ca<e including 
the status and standard of the father the 
amount of Rs 60/- for maintenance of 
the minor child could on no account be 
considered unreasonable or excessive It 
is wrong to presume that unless the 
father can spare some money after main- 
taining himself his old mother and Jils 
brother he has no legal obligation to 
maintain his own minor son of course In 
accordance with his status and standard. 

Even assuming but without deciding 
that the amount of Intenm maintenance 
allowed under S 24 Hindu Marriage Act 
was intended to include the needs of the 
minor child Rs 90/- P hL awarded under 
S 24 could by no means be considered 
to be aoequate for both the mother end 
the child to such an extent as to dis- 
entitle the minor son to get an order for 
reasonable amount under S 488 Cr P C- 
(Paras 7 8) 
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Smt. Mohini Tewari, for Petitioner; 
Respondent in person 

ORDER:— Shri D. R Khanna, Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge. Delhi, has forward- 
ed this revision to this Court with a re- 
commendation to increase the mainten- 
ance allowance to Ashish minor fixed at 
Rs 20/- p.m. by Shri V. N. Chaturvedi, 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Hauz Qazi, 
Delhi, payable by his father Shri D. C 
Tewari The learned Additional Sessions 
Judge has recommended that the amount 
be increased to Rs 50/- p.m. 

2. Shri Tewari was married to Smt 
Mohim Tewari, mother of Ashish minor 
and the minor child was bom on 26-11- 
1964, in Delhi Shri D C. Tewari is 
stated to be workmg as a Librarian in 
the Malviya Regional Engineering Col- 
lege at Jaipur. According to the aver- 
ments in the application for maintenance, 
his monthly income is about _ Rs ‘00/- 
and he has not cared to maintain his 
minor child. The prayer in the apphca- 
tion which is based on total neglect and 
failure of his father to maintain the rmnor 
is for payment of Rs 300/- pm. 


3. The father after stating the sto^ of 
his marriage with the minor’s 
pleaded in the written statement that his 
wife and her mother had after the mam- 
age started persuading and coercir^ mm 
to hve with them at their house because 
the minor’s grandmother had no 
child except his wife. They also wmted 
Shri Tewari to break off with his wdow- 
ed mother and younger brother. To this, 
he obviously did not agree. When hi 
wife saw no hope of persuadmg mn xo 
agree to her point of view, she lem tn 
house in August, 1964 on the pretext o 
Raksha Bandhan At that time, she was 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy 
and thereafter she did not return to h 
matrimonial home in spite of repeate 
efforts to persuade her to come oacK 
Having failed in his efforts, he filed a 
application for restitution of conjugal 
rights in October, 1965 which was decid- 
ed by a Subordinate Judge. Delhi, on 29- 
4-1967. when his wife made a statement 
that she was ready to accompany 
husband to his house at Jaipur However, 
when Shri Tewari went to take his wi , 
she plainly refused to accompany him 
This resulted in another apphcation 
restitution of conjugal rights JulV; 
1967 In those proceedmgs, Shri Tew^i 
Pleads to have been paying Rs 9U/- P m 
to his wife and child as_ mmntenanc 
allowance in compliance with the o’^der 
of the Court According to his case, he 
is earning about Rs 540/- Pm H appears 
from the order of the learned Mapstrate 
that Shri Tewari also objected to me 
jurisdiction of the Delhi Courts on me 
ground that he had neither resMed witn- 
m the jurisdiction of the Delhi Courts n 
did he last reside within such jurisdiction 


with his minor child or with his wife 
After considering the evidence led in the 
case, the learned Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate upheld the juiisdiction of the Delhi 
Courts On the meiits, after considering 
the arguments addressed on both sides, 
the learned Sub-Divisional Magistrate ob- 
served that Shri Tewari was already pay- 
ing Rs 90/- pm to his wife, who is the 
mother of the mmor-petitioner So ob- 
serving the learned Magistrate proceeded. 


"There are rulings to this effect that 
the maintenance does not cover high edu- 
cation and the better standard of liidng. 
In awarding the maintenance allowance, 
we have also to see the other circum- 
stances of the respondent also. It is from 
the record clear that the respondent is 
maintaining his mother and brother 
and running a second house in Delhi He 
is already also paying Rs 90/- per month 
to the petitioner’s mother. So looking to 
these circumstances and agreeing with 
the arguments of the learned counsel for 
the petitioner I order the respondent to 
pay Rs. 20/- (Twenty) per month to the 
petitioner as maintenance allowance from 
the date of order.” 

This order, it may be pointed out, was 
made on 30-8-1968 


4. On revision, the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge observed that Shri Tewari 
s employed at Jaipur his total 

imoluroents come to Rs 540/- Shn 
rewari’t. reply, according to the order of 
the learned Additional Sessions Judge, 
shows that he was, to quote from the 
srder, "brought up m rich traditions of 
a decent family hfe with a special em- 
phasis on education and hving in an 
^lightened educational atmosphere among 
the top educationists of the country . 
Because of this reply by Shn Tewan. the 
learned Additional Sessions Judge felt 
that it would not be unreasonable tliat a 
child of such a person should be educated 
in a good school At that time the minor 
was studying in Frank Anthony Junior 
School where the montWv Payjle 
Rs 24/-. The sum of Rs 20/- pm as 
mamtenance was accordingly , considered 
S be clearly inadequate and it was held 
nroper to increase the amount to Rs 50/- 

Rr540/- pm, Rs 83/- are deducted to- 

Saris Provident /"XhTbalaSS 

‘o7E?““7n?‘S to pay BS, 90t- t, Ms 
of Its maintain him- 

hS oW SoS'er and younser br.the|% 

tvS: ta the”oiSs.an=ee, ne.d not .0 
be too much. 
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5 Before me bofh the minor s mother 
as his quardian and his father have ap- 
peared in person Shri Tewari has unted 
that the learned Additional Sessions 
Judge has failed to consider all the rele- 
vant creumstances of the case Accord- 
ing to him he has not refused to main- 
tain his minor child and has emphasised 
his assertion that whenever he met his 
wife and child he paid some amount to- 
v,ards the child s maintenance He has 
also argued that his wife is not willing to 
live with him and to redress this cnev- 
ance he has instituted another suit 
against her He has also prayed that I 
should go into the entire record to see 
which wav justice lies 

G It IS proper at this stage to repro- 
duce Section 488 Cr P C 

483 Order for maintenance of wives 
and children — (1) If any person having 
sufficient means neglects or refuses to 
maintain his wife or his legitimate or 
illegitimate child unable to maintain It- 
self. the District Magis*rate a Presidency 
Magistrate a Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the first class mav 
upon proof of such neglect or refusal 
order such person to mal'e a monthly 
allowance for the maintenance of his wife 
or such child at such monthly rate not 
exceeding five hundred rupees in the 
v/hole as such Magistrate thmls fit and 
to pay the same to such person as the 
Magistrate from time to time directs 

(2) Such allowance shall be payable 
from the date of the order or if so 
ordered from the date of the application 
for maintenance 

(3) If any person so ordered fails with- 
out suffiaent cause to comply with the 
order any such Magistrate may for every 
breacn of the order issue a warrant for 
levying the amount due in manner here- 
inbefore provided for levying fines and 
may sentence such person for the v hole 
or any part of each month s allowance 
remaining unpaid after the execution of 
the warrant to Impnsonraent for a tern 
which may extend to one month or until 
payment if sooner made* 

Provyded that, if such person offers to 
maintain his wife on condition of her liv- 
ing with him. and she refuses to live with 
him such Magistrate may consider aov 
grounds of refusal stated by her and 
may make an order under this section 
notw ithstanding such ofTer if he is 
satisfiea that there is Just ground for so 
doing 

If a husband has contracted marriage 
vnth another wife or keeps a mistress it 
shall be considered to be iust ground fo- 
his wifes refusal to live wnth him 

ProviQcd further that no warrant shall 
^ issued for the recovery of any amount 
due under this section unless application 
be made to the Court to levy such amount 
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-within a -period of one -year from ttig 
date on which it became due 

(4) No wife shall be entitled to receive 
an allowance from her husband under 
this section if she is living in adultery ‘ 
or if without any sufficient reason she 
refuses to live with her husband or if 
they are living separately b-y mutual con 
sent 

f5) On proof that any wile in wnose 
favour an order has been made undei 
this section is living m adultery or that 
vnthout sufficient reason she refuses to 
live with her husband or that they are 
living separately by mutual consent the 
Magistrate shall cancel the order 

(6) All evidence under this Chapter 
shall be taken in the presence of the 
husband or father as the case may be 
or when his personal attendance is dis 
pensed with m the presence of his pleader 
and shall be recorded in the manner pre- 
scribed in the case of summons-cases: 

Provided that if the Magistrate Is satis- 
fied that he is wilfully avoiding service 
or wilfully neglei-ts to attend the Court 
the Magistrate may proceed to hear and 
determine the case ex parte Any order 
so made may be set aside for good cause 
shown, on application made within three 
months from the date thereof 

(7) The Court m dealing with appllca 
tions under this section shall have power 
to make such order as to costs as mav be 
Just 

(8) Proceedings under this section may 
be taken against any person in anv dis 
tricl where he resides or fs or where he 
last resided with his wife or as the case 
mav be the mother of the illegltunat** 
child 

This section has been enacted wnth the 
object of enabling discarded wives and 
helpless deserted children to secure the 
much-needed and urgent relief It L 
thus intended to serve a social purpose 
the desirability and eflcctivcness of vvhicn 
cannot be over-emphasised The fact 
that the minor child is living with hi 
mother is not a sufficiently cogent ground 
by Itself for refusing him relief by wav 
of maintenance and this would be al’ 
the more so in the case of a child of th« 
age of Ashish At this age normally 
speaking the mother is entitled to hnvf 
his custody The child s right and ki- 
falhers corresponding liability m regard 
to the maintenance is not broadly speak 
mg dependent on the former living v'it‘> 
the latter Neither statute nor any re 
cognised principle that I know of pro- 
vides hat a child of the age of Ashi h liv 
ing w th his real mother would merely 
for that reawn lo"0 nght of maintenancf 
from kis father The fact that the f-ih^r 
and the mother cannot pull on together 
IS hardly material so far os the minor 
child s nghts are concerned Shn Tewari 
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submission that he has never refused to 
maintain his child, ignores that formal 
lefusal to maintain is no answer under 
the law and that it can be implied or in- 
ferred even from conduct It also ignores 
the legal position that even neglect to 
maintain is sufficient to iustify an order 
under this section. And then, neglect or 
refusal to maintain seems to me to mean 
neglect or refusal to maintain properly 
and assummg, without holdmg, that Shri 
Tewan has, once m a while, given some 
money or present for the child’, as he 
argues m this Court, that cannot be suc- 
cessfully pleaded as a complete defence 
to the child’s claim to be adequately and 
regularly maintained accordmg to the 
means and status of the father I must 
not be understood to equate proceedmgs 
under Section 488, Cr. P C . with a regu- 
lar civil suit for maintenance because it 
IS obvious from the statutory scheme of 
Chapter XXXVI of the Code that these 
provisions are relatively summary, design- 
ed to afford urgent relief to the needy, 
neglected wife and child to a limited ex- 
tent through the Courts of Magistrate 
The somewhat summary method of en- 
forcement of orders under this section 
also highlights the sense of urgency 
which inspired the enactment of this sta- 
tutory provision Such orders are, it is 
unnecessary to point out, subiect to the 
final determination of the rights of the 
Parties by Civil Court, and are also ten- 
tative liable to be varied with change of 
circumstances. 

7. Shn Tewari’s opposition to the re- 
commendation of the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge on the ground that all the 
circumstances have not been considered is 
unacceptable on a proper perusal of the 
order and the record. The fact that after 
Paying additional sum of Bs 30 pm to 
the minor child (which brings the total 
uiontffiy maintenance to him under Sec- 
hon 488, Cr. P C, to Rs 50 pm) Shri 
Tewari would be left with only about 
Bs 315 to support himself, his old mother 
and his younger brother, who is still study- 
ing, IS certainly a relevant consideration, 
but the argument based on this circum- 
stance Ignores the vital consideration that 
Shn Tewari’s responsibility towards his 
O'vn mmor son is of no less importance, 
and this responsibility is expressly enfor- 
ceable under Section 488 of the Code. It 
is Wrong to presume that unless the father 
can spsre some money after maintainmg 
nimself, his old mother and Ms brother, 
ne has no legal obligation to maintain his 
own minor son. of course in accordance 
ivith his status and standard 

_ The fui ther contention that Shri 
■^?i'^ari is already paying Rs 90 pm to his 
^le. Pursuant to an order under Section 
the_ Hindu Marriage Act and that this 
amount is meant for his child as well, as- 
™Ping. without holding, the last asser- 
1970 Cn.L.J. 43. 


tion to be correct, does not render the re- 
commendation of the learned Additional 
Sessions Judge to be unacceptable because 
in view of Shn Tewari’s status as repie- 
sented by him and keeping in view the 
present high cost of living, Rs. 50 p m can 
scarcely be considered to be sufficient 
and certainly not excessive for the main- 
tenance of the minor child Section 24 of 
the Hindu Marnage Act is enacted for the 
purpose of providing, inter alia, mainten- 
ance pendente lite and Rs 90 pm can by 
no means be considered to be adequate for 
both the mother and the child to such an 
extent as to disentitle Ashish in the pre- 
sent proceedings to get an order for rea- 
sonable amount and Rs. 50 p m can on no 
account be held to be unreasonable or ex- 
cessive. I am not expressing any opmion 
on the question whether or not the 
amount allowed under Section 24 was 
meant for the maintenance of child, and 
indeed I am doubtful if the amount al- 
lowed was intended by the learned Suo- 
ordmate Judge to include the needs of 
the mmor child, 

9. The recommendation of the learn- 
ed Additional Sessions Judge, on an over- 
all view of all the circumstances deserves 
to be accepted and I hereby accept it and 
vary the order of the learned Magistrate 
as suggested The amount would of course 
be payable from the date of the order of 
the learned Magistrate because no recom- 
mendation has been made that it should 
be made payable from the date of the ap- 
plication 

10. Before concluding, I cannot help 
observing that this is a typical case of ab- 
sence of proper adiustment on collective 
deliberation by the husband and the wife 
genuinely attempting to solve the difficult 
problem confronbng them and arising out 
of their affection for their respective par- 
ents and other near relations Mrs 
Tewan and her mother must realise that 
after marriage, the wife’s home is where 
the husband lives and the husband’s 
family has to be considered by her to be 
her family Her mother must properly 
grasp this vital fact, taking it for grant- 
ed that after marriage the girl has to go 
and live with her husband She must, 
therefore, adjust herself to the changed 
situation after her daughter’s marriage 
Similarly, Shri Tewari and his mother and 
brother have to face the new situation 
created by the marriage The introduc- 
tion of his w'ife in his family means that 
all the family members must welcome her 
with affection and they must help her in 
all respects to strengthen her roots in the 
family life of her husband Mrs Tewan 
has to look upon her mother^in-Iaw as her 
own mother, %vho m turn must look upon 
her daughter-in-law as if she is her 
daughter. The younger brother is also en- 
titled to be looked upon as the child of the 
family. This of course does not mean tliat 
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l{ Mrs Tewatis mother is unprovided for 
and IS otherwise needy then Mr Te'vart 
must Ignore her reatureraents Within rea- 
sotiabit limits Shn Tewan must allow hi3 
Wife to look after her own mother All 
this requires joint co-operative effort 
With good will on all sides and I have no 
doubt that educated sensible and practical 
as all the persons concerned m this con- 
troversy are and belongmg as they do to 
respectable families with high Indian tra- 
ditions they will all realise the futility of 
avoidable litigation which is calculated to 
bring disharmony and financial difficul- 
ties in the family The litigation in whicJi 
the parties seem to be involved at the 
present point of time can neither solxre 
their problem nor bring peace ot mind 
to them leave alone the financial and 
other difficulties and most of all the un- 
healthy environments for their own 
child to whom they owe both legal and 
moral obbgation to bring up as a good 
human being In the civil litigation for 
restitution of conjugal rights that Cou-^ 
has a judicial duty to try to bnng about 
reconciliation between the two spouses 
and I hope senous and genuine effort 
would be made to this end That Giurt 
would no doubt u«e its good offices in 
accordance with law to remove mis- 
understandings, if any between the 
parties and see that the two spouses 
forget their past differences and begin to 
live together if for no other reasons at 
least for the good of their child and their 
own aged parents I trust that their aged 
parents also are anxious to see their 
children living happily together in the 
normal way 

Keference accepted and 
k maintenance enhanced 
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Gurbachan Singh Appellant v State 
Respondent 

Criminal Appeal 33 of 1967 D/. 20-3- 
19G9 from Order of Spl J Delhi D/- 
3 2-1967 


rrevention of Corniplioo Act 
Section 6 — Purpose of sanction 
The Intention of the legislature in pro- 
vming for a sanction in re'pect oI ihe 
offences covered by Section 6 of the 
Prevention of Corruption Act is mereV 
to afford a reasonable protection to the 
public servants in the discharge of Ihtir 
omcial functions It is not the object of 
the section that a pubbe servant who is 
guilty of the particular offence mentioned 
in that section should escape the conse- 
quences of his criminal act b> raising the 
technica l pica of invalidity of ranctl^ 

HM/AN/DsH/GOffiiK/W 


The section is a safeguard for the Inno- 
cent and IS not a shield for the guiUv 

(Para 16) 

(B) Prevention of Corruption Act (1917) 
S 6 — Saictioning authority — Public 
servant employed by Provincial Govern 
ment loaned to Central Government — 
Sanctioning authority would be tbe loan 
ing goversmeRt and not borrowing gov 
crmncBt AIR 1962 SC 1573 Bel on. 

(Para 19) 

(C) Ctimmal P C <18981 S 196A - 

Accused charged under Ss 120-B 161. 162. 
163 of Penal Cade, 1860 — Sanction ob 
tamed m respect of offences under Sec 
tion I20n and S 161 I P C but not m 
respect of offences under S 120 B and 
Ss 162 and 163 — Conviction for ollcn 
CCS under Ss 120B and 161 I P C can 
still be maintained AIR 1967 SC 1599 
Rcl on (Paras 24. 25, 27) 

(D) Prevention of Corruption Act (1917) 
S 6 — Penal Code (1860) Ss 120-B and 
163 — Accused who was not entitled to 
proteclioB of S 197 Criminal P C. charg- 
ed under Ss 129-B 161 162 and 163 I P C. 
— Sanction obtained under S 6(l){c) — 
Held if offences under S 120-B and S W3 
I P C were outside scope of 5 6 of the 
Act there could be no bar to prosecution 
of accused under those sections 

(Para 20) 

(E) Prevention of Corruption Act (1947) 

S S A — ^ Prosecution for offences under 
Ss 12e-B and 161 I P C >- Investigation 
by officer below rank of oQlcers men 
tioned in S 5-A ~ Held it could sot be 
said that because sanction was not neccs 
sary under S 197 Cr P C it was also 
not necessary under S 19G-A Cr P C 
because position in so far as offence Under 
S 161 I P C was concerned was same 
nolvvilKsfanding amendment of Act in 1932 
by introduction of S 5-A as offence under 
that section when so investigated would 
still remain non-cognizablc (Para 23) 

tPI PciiKejoj,i/yi.oLConrujjlion Act (1947). 
S 6 — Officer according sanction not ex- 
amined as witness — llis signature proved 
but there was no evidence to establish 
that sanctioning officer had apph'd his 
mind to the esse — Held presumption was 
that sanctien was duly accorded in absen- 
ce of evidence to contrary — (Evidence Act 
(1872) S 114) (Para 29) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 

(1967) AIR 1967 SC 1590 (V 54) “ 

1967 Cn U 1401 Madan Lai v 
State of Punjab 26 

(1962) AIR 1902 SC 1573 (V 49) - 
1962 (2) Cn LJ 510 R R Chari 
V Stale of U P 1^ 

(1954) AIR 1934 SC 455 (V 41) « 

1954 Crl U 11 Cl Ronald Wood 
Mathamv v State of W B 
(1949) AIR 1949 PC UT (V 361 - 
50 Cri LJ 395 PhanJndra Chan- 
dra I»eogv v King 73 
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1948) AIR 1948 PC 128 (V 35) = 

49 Cri LJ 503, H. H B. Gill v. 

King 22 

D D Sharma wdth Tarlochan Singh 
iodhi, for Petitioner, R L Mehta, for 
iespondent. 

JUDGMENT: — The appellant in this 
ase was charged with offences under 
lections 161, 162 and 163, I P C for 
ttempting to obtain for himself and other 
lersons illegal gratification from two 
ostal employees from Jullundur and 
iapurthala, namely Kewal Krishan and 
L Sachdeva, for getting their names 
acluded in the merit list which was to be 
irepared as a result of the postal exa- 
nination held in September 1962 by ex- 
rcising his influence with some other 
•ublic servants dealing with the matter, 
le was also charged with conspiracy 
nth some other unknown^ person or 
)ersons and also for attempting to cheat 
he afore-mentioiied Kewal Knshan and 
’ L Sachdeva by trying to obtam Rs 500 
rom each of them by falsely holding 
lut that he would get their names includ- 
id in the merit list as aforesaid. 

2. Learned Special Judge who tried 
he case found the appellant guilty of an 
iffence under Section 120-B, I. P. C and 
Section 161, I. P. C only by his order 
lated 3rd February, 1967 and sentenced 
uni to two years R I. and a fine of 
ils 500 under each of the two counts 
[n the event of default in the paymeifi of 
ane, the appellant was also ordered to 
indergo further rigorous imprisonment 
for a period of three months for each ae- 
iault. The substantive sentences of im- 
prisonment were however ordered to run 
concurrently The appellant being aggri- 
eved by the order of conviction and sen- 
tence has come up in appeal to this Court 

3. The main and if I may say so, the 
only real contention urged on behalf of the 
appellant is that his trial was vitiated for 
want of a valid sanction 

4. In order to appreciate_ the argu- 
ment of the learned counsel, it is necessary 
to refer to the sanction-order (Ex P. 1) 
ond the evidence produced by the prose- 
cution in that behalf It is common gro- 
und that at the time when the appellant 
IS alleged to have committed the offence 
of which he has been found guilty, he was 
Working as a receptionist in the office of 
the Directorate General Post and Tele- 
graphs, under the Ministry of Home Aff- 
airs at New Delhi. Ordinarily therefore. 
Cognizance of an offence under Section 
rol I P C. could be taken against him on 
a Sanction accorded by a competent autho- 
rity in tiig Ministry of Home Affairs. In 
the present case however, the sanraon 
(Ex. p. i) iias been granted by the Con- 
troller of Printing and Stationery Punjab 
(hereafter to be referred to as the Con- 
troller) by his order dated 13-8-1964. 


5. The argument of Mr. Sharma, learn- 
ed counsel for the appellant, is that there 
is no evidence on record to establish any 
connection between the appellant and the 
office of the Controller. 


6. The question for consideration 
therefore is as to who is the authority 
competent to remove the appellant from 
his office as envisaged m Section 6 (1) (c) 
of the Prevention of Corruption Act 2 of 
1947 (hereafter to be referred to as the 
Act) The prosecution examined Lekh 
Raj (PW 1) Head Assistant from the office 
of the Controller to prove the sanction 
(Ex P 1) The witness deposed that the 
sanction-order bears the signature of 
Shri K. C. Kurian, Controller of Printing 
and Stationery Punjab He also stated 
that the appellant was employed in the 
office of the Controller and was on depu- 
tation from that office to the Government 
of India, Ministry of Home Affairs He 
further stated that the Controller of Pnn- 
tmg and Stationery Punjab, Chandigarh, 
was the appointing and dismissing autho- 
rity for the staff working under him In 
support of his statement the witness pro- 
duced four letters (Exs P3 to P6) written 
by the appellant. Exs P4, P5 and P6 are 
letters dated 30-1-58, 27-2-58 and 14-3-58 
respectively addressed by the appellant 
to the Accounts Officer, Printing and Sta- 
tionery Department Puniab, Chandigarh, 
while Ex P3 is a letter dated 22-1-69 
addressed by him to the Controller All 
these letters are admitted by the appel- 
lant to have been addressed by him to the 
officers concerned In Ex P. 6 the appel- 
lant stated that he had joined the Ration- 
ing Department Delhi with the permission 
of the Accounts Officer, Printing and Sta- 
tionery Department, Punjab while his 
claim in Ex P5 was that he had done so 
after a no-objection certificate to that ef- 
fect was issued to him by the Accoun^ 
Officer under his office memo No 3660-G 
dated 12-11-1953 In Ex P4 the appellant 
stated that he was entitled to payment of 
arrears on account of difference of leave 
salary and that he has been informed that 
his service book along with his bill lor 
arrears had been submitted by me Ac- 
counts Officer to the Accountant General 
Simla for pre-audit He complained in 
his letter that the payment of arrears was 
being unduly delayed and requested that 
early steps be taken to finahse the cas^ 
Ex P. 3 clarifies the position regarding 
the appellant’s claim for difference of 
leave salary admissible m his case as he 
states therein that he had taken l^ave 
gom 29 6-?954 to 19-11-1954 which had 
been duly sanctioned by the office of the 
Controller and necessary Payment for the 
said period was also made to hini by a 
cLque for Rs. 32l/15As According to him 
the payment of that amount was made to 
him ohthe basis of the last pay certifi- 
?ate sCbmitted by the Rationing Depart- 
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ment Delhi but since the. decision on fixa- 
tion of pav of Sub-Inspectors in the 
Department uas then under consideration 
his case for payment of difference of pay 
was lincermc in the office of the Control- 
ler for the last two years 

7 The argument of the learned Coun- 
sel for the appellant however Is that the 
appellant was merely attemptinc to put 
forth a claim for establishing continuity 
of his service for the entire period but 
there was no evidence to show that his 
claim was actually accepted by the Con- 
troller I do not think so If the appel- 
lant had no connection with the office of 
the Controller there would have been no 
occasion for payment of leave salary to 
him for the period 29-6-54 to 19-11-54 by 
means of a cheaue for Rs 321/15 As as 
stated by the appellant himself in Ex P 3 
likewise there would have been no oc- 
casion for him to claim payment on ac- 
count of difference of pay 

8 The appellant pro\ed through 
DW 12 Shn B M Sharma retired Under 
Secretary Ministry of Home Affairs two 
documents Exs D 12 and D 13 in support 
of his contention that his appointment 
under the Ministry of Home Affairs was 
a direct appointment and had nothing to 
do with his previous appointment in the 
office of the Controller Ex D 12 is 
dated 20 11-54 while Ex D 13 is dated 
30-11-54 Both these documents show 
that the appellant was appointed as a 
temporary clerk in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs with effect from the forenoon 
of 20-11-54 These documents read with 
Ex P 3 go to establish continuity of ser- 
vice between the last date of leave viz 
19-11-54 mentioned in Exhibit P 3 and 
the date on which he was appointed in 
the Ministry of Home Affairs If the 
appellant was not an employee in the 
office of the Controller there was no 
question of his reverting to that office 
after the abolition of the rationing 
system In Delhi and proceeding on leave 
from 29-6-54 to 19-11 54 Likewise if 
his appointment under the Ministry of 
Home Affairs v/as not in continuation of 
his previous service there would have 
been no question of his having been ap- 
pointed in the said Ministry with cJIeH 
from the forenoon, ot 2<3-ll-54 ve Ihe 
day immediately followong the expiry 
of his sanctioned leave in the office of the 
pantroller Similarly if the appellant 
had no connection with the office of the 
Controller there would have been no 
occasion for his service book being re- 
fined In that office as mentioned In 
Ex P 4 

0 Shri Roshan Lai Khanna fp \V 20) 
is the next wotness examined by the pro- 
secution in connection with the appel- 
lants appointment in the office of the 
Controller He deposed that before parti- 
tion of the country he had ioined the 
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oftice of the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery Punjab at Lahore as a cooy 
holder on 14-3-1D33 Gurbachan Singh 
appellant who had joined that office in 
1936 was then working as a copy holder 
with him He further stated that 
Glirbacban Singh worked in that office for 
siac or seven years His statement 
fifids corroboration from Ex D 15 which 
Purports to be an extract from the ser 
vice Irook of thd appellant during the 
course of his employment in Rationing 
D{}partment at Delhi According to that 
document the appellant worked as a copj 
holder in the Government Printing Press 
Pimjab Lahore from 3-2-1930 to 7 9 
1943 On 8-9-1943 he was promoted as 
Assistant Joint Store-keeper and then 
reverted as copy-holder from 12 11 43 
to 14-11-43 From 15-11-43 to 29-1-44 he 
transferred on deputation to the 
Ordnance Parachute Factory Lahore where 
he continued to work till 10-10-46 On 
ll’-10-46 he was declared as a substantive 
temporary Sub-Inspector in the office of 
Controller of Rationing Delhi The office 
of Controller of Printing and Stationery 
Piiniab at Chandigarh being the corres- 
ponding office of the Government Printing 
and Stationery Punjab Lahore his con 
tjhuitv of service in the Department of 
Printing and Stationery appears to have 
been upheld and that is why immediate 
Iv after rationing was abolished in DtPi 
the appellant hastened to claim his lien 
over his post in the office of the Control 
w His claim appears to have been re- 
cognised because of leave having been 
sahctioned to him for the period 29-6 
^ to 19-11-54 till he proceeded on 
deputation to a post under the Ministry 
of Home Affairs with effect from the fore- 
noon of 20-11-54 

lO That the appellant held i perma- 
nent post in the office of the Controller 
•s also apparent from the letter dated 
9-^-1966 (Ex P 52) addressed by Shn 
^ D Gupta Under Secretary to the 
yqyemment of India Ministry of Home 
Affdjrs to the Supenntendent of Police 
Special Police Establishment annexing a 
^bv of the letter dated 17-6-lDGG 
^x P 53) addressed by the Accounts 
^licer in the office of the Controller to 
«£ Under Secretary Ministry of Home 
Affairs According to Exhibit P 52 the 
appellant was transferred as a Lower 
Division Clerk from the office of the 
Controller where he held a permanent 
nost The letter also negatives the aopel 
la»its claim that he is a permanent hand 
oI the Home Ministry and states that with 
®Uecl from 1-C-I9C6 his services had been 
replaced at the disposal of the Controll'T 
P 53 recognises that the Controller® 
pBice Is the parent office of the appel- 
lant and goes on to add that before he 
“ reverted to that Department his case 
ot suspension must be finally dccidea 
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because action to retire him from service 
would be taken after the period of sus- 
pension is regularised and entries in the 
service book are completed right upto the 
date of his reversion to his parent office 

11. This evidence leaves no manner 
of doubt about the appellant being a 
permanent employee in the office of the 
Controller. 

12. Mr. Sharma questioned the cor- 
rectness of the statements made m 
Exs P 52 and P. 53 and strongly urged 
that both these documents were fabricat- 
ed during the course of the trial at the 
instance of the police after the prosecu- 
tion had failed to prove the appellant’s 
connection with the office of the Control- 
ler. Learned counsel argued that both 
these documents were not available when 
Shn G D Gupta (P W 24) was examin- 
ed on 24-2-1965. It was only re-call- 
ed on 25-10-1966. Meanwhile he had been 
persuaded by the police to address the 
letter Ex P 52 along with annexure P. 53 
which had been procured durmg this in- 
terval 

13. It is no doubt tiue that Exhibits 
P 52 and P. 53 came into existence after 
the close of the prosecution case and the 
ixamination of the last defence-witness 
Inder Singh (DW 11) But that is hardly 
iny reason to suspect that an officer of 
the status of Shri G D Gupta would 
stoop so low as to fabricate false evidence 
ivith a view to oblige the police 

14. After Shri G D. Gupta was re-cal- 
led and examined, the prosecution was 
ilso allowed to examine Shri Rattan 
Singh (PW 32) who was working as an 
llssistant in the office of the Controller 
ind had brought with him the appellant’s 
die as maintained in that office He de- 
3osed that before 20-11-1954 the appel- 
lant was working in a "confirmed post ' 
IS a Rewser in the office of the ControJ- 
ler and that the file brought by him con- 
tained an application dated 22-10-53 made 
dy the appellant seeking permission to get 
ais name registered with the Employment 
Exchange Delhi m search of a better lob 
Ihe witness further deposed that neces- 
sary permission was accorded to him by 
the Controller on 12-11-1953. 

15. To rebut the additional evidence 
adduced by the prosecution, the _ appel- 
lant was allowed to examine Shri B M 
Sharma (DW 12) retired Under Secretary, 
Ministry of Home Affairs But there is 
nothing in the e\ddence of that witness 
which in any way disproves the prosecu- 
hon case The two last exhibits D. 12 and 
D 13 which relate to the appellant’s ap- 
Oointment as a clerk in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs which were proved througn 
nim have already been referred to by me 
aarlier. if anything, those letters estab- 
nsh the contmuity of the appellant’s ser- 
'nce from one department to another with- 
out any break. 


17. I therefore agree with the learned 
Special Judge that the sanction required 
in this case was that of the Controller. 

18. It may be mentioned here that Mr. 
R L Mehta, learned counsel for the State, 
showed me during the course of his argu- 
ments another sanction which had been 
obtained from the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs before the cognizance of the offence 
was taken against the appellant. Mr. 
Mehta however submitted that the sanc- 
tion order was not placed on file as the pro- 
secution was satisfied that the authority 
competent to remove the appellant from 
service was the Controller Nevertheless 
Mr. Mehta prayed that if I came to the 
conclusion that the appellant was an em- 
ployee under the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
permission be granted to the prosecution 
to lead evidence at this stage for proving 
the sanction accorded by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs As I am satisfied that the 
sanction required in the present case was 
that of the Controller, I have not felt the 
necessity of considering Mr Mehta’s pra- 
yer for additional evidence But I must 
say that if I had even the least doubt in 
my mind about the validity of the sanc- 
tion I would not have hesitated to grant 
Mr Mehta’s prayer for additional evidence 
as in my opinion the intention of the 
legislatuie in providing for a sanction in 
respect of the offences covered by Sec- 
tion 6 of the Prevention of Corruption 
Act IS merely to afford a reasonable pro- 
tection to the public servants in the dis- 
charge of their official functions It is not 
the obiect of the section that a public 
servant who is guilty of the _ parfeular 
offence mentioned in that section should 
escape the consequences of his ciiminm 
act by raising the technical plea of invah- 
dity of sanction The section is a pfe- 
guard for the innocent and is not a shield 
for the guilty 

19. The next contention of the learned 
counsel for the appellant was that even if 
the appellant were held to be a permanent 
employee m the office of the Controller 
in view of the fact that he was employed 
at the time of commission of the offence 
under the Ministry of Home Affairs the 
sanction required was that of the ^lentral 
Government The answer to the argu- 
ment is furnished by o decision of the 
Supreme Court in R R Chan v State of 
Uttar Pradesh, AIR 1962 SC 1573 
It was held that if the services of a PuWw 
servant permanently employed by a Pro 
vincial Government or loaned to the Cen 
tral Government the authoiity to remove 

such public servant “^'btitX lo^^ , 

be the borrowing government but ttie loan 

ing government 

?n Mr Sharma learned counsel for 
thf apjeliant then argued that sanction 
in this case had been accorded 
tion 6(1) (c) of the Prevention of Corrup 
tion Act, whereas the appellant had oee 
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prosecuted not only for offences under 
Sections 161 162 and 163 I P C but also 
for an offence under Section 120-B for 
which the authority envisaued under Sec- 
tion 6(l)(c) of the Act would not be the 
proper authority The arflument appears 
to me to be wholly misconceived for the 
simple reason that if offences under Sec- 
tion 120 B and Section 163 I P C are 
outside the scope of S 6 of the Act there 
could be no bar to the prosecution of the 
appellant under those sections The ap- 
pellant is admittedly not a public ser- 
vant who IS removable from his office by 
or with the sanction of the State Govern- 
ment or the Central Government and as 
such he IS not entitled to the protection 
of Section 197 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure That being so I am not aware 
of any other provision of law to which 
one might turn for the purpose of disco- 
venng the necessity for sanction 


21 Mr Sharma next argued that of- 
fences under sections 161 162 and 163 
with which the appellant was charged 
were non-cogmzable offences Since Sec- 
tion 120-B denves its colour from the 
offences which are said to be the object 
of criminal conspiracy no cognizance ol 
offences und*r Section 120-B I P C 
could therefore be taken in the absence 
of sanction under Section 196-A Cnminal 
P C 

22 Mr Mehta learned counsel for the 

State countered the argument by submitt- 
ing that under Set 5-A of the Prevention 
of Corruption Act 1947 an offence under 
Section 161 1 P C IS cognizable so far 
as investigation by officers of the rank 
of Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
an officer not below the rank of Inspector 
of Police who is specially authorised bv 
the Inspector General of Pobce Special 
Police Establishment are concerned 
There was therefore no necessity for 
sanction under Section 196-A Cnminal 
P C Mr Mehta also submitted that even 
otherwise it was not necessary to obtain 
sanction under Section 19G-A. Cnminal 
P C In the case of an offence under Sec- 
tion 120-B read with Section 161 I P C 
In this connection the learned counsel In- 
vited my attention to two deasions of 
the Pnw Council H H B Gill v King 
AIR 1948 PC 128 and Phanindra Chan- 
dra Neogy v The King, AIR 1949 
PC 117 where it was held that 
no sanction under Section 197 Criminal 
P C. was necessary in the case of an 
offence under Section 120-B read with 
Section ly I P C for the simple reason 
that a public servant m conspinng or ac- 
cepting or attempting to accept iHeiral 
gratification could not be held to have 
committed the offence while acting or 
purporting to act in the discharge of his 
offiaal duty BoUi these cases were 
aopro^ed by the Supreme Court In 
Ronald Malhams v State of 


W Bengal AIR 1954 SC 455 where it aas 
held that sanction under Section 197 ft-as 
not necessary for instituting proccedinffs 
against a public servant on charges of 
conspiracy and bribery 

23 I am afraid I cannot agree will' 
Mr Mehta when he says that because 
sanction is not required under Section 197 
Criminal P C there is also no necessitv 
for sanction under Section 196-A Crimi 
nal P C in respect of offences under 
Sections IZO-B and 161 I P C ever 
when the investigation of the case is by 
an officer below the rank of officers 
mentioned in Section 5-A referred to 
above as in my opimon the position in so 
far as an offence under Section 161, 

I P C IS concerned is still the same not 
withstanding the amendment of the Pre- 
vention of Carruption Act 1947 In 195“’ 
bv the introduction of Section 5-A as an 
offence under that section when so Investl 
gated would still remain non-cogniz 
able 

24 In all the three cases cited by 
Mr Mehta the ratio decidendi is that a 
public servant while committing an 
offence of accepting bnbe neither acts 
nor purports ta act Jn the discharge of his 
official duty and as such the previsions of 
Sec 197 are not attracted In the case 
of an offence of criminal conspiracy with 
the obiecl of committing a non-cogniz 
able offence to which Section 106-A 
Criminal P C is attracted there Is no 
such limitation and the section applies to 
public servants as well as to others 
alike There Is therefore substance In 
the argument of Mr Sharma that 
cognizance of an offence under Sec 
tion 120-B and Sections 162 and 163 
I P C could not have been taken against 
the appellant for want of sanction under 
Section 196-A Criminal Procedure Code 

25 The question however is whether 
that would vitiate the tnal as a whole I 
have already stated that the appellant 
has been convicted of offences under Sec 
tions 120-B and 161 1 P C He has not 
been convicted of offences under Sec 
tjons 162 and 163 I P C If therefore 
for want of sanct on under Section 196-A 
Criminal P C the appellant could not be 
tned for offences under Section 120-B and 
Sections 162 and 163 I P C that would 
not affect his conviction under Sec- 
tions 120-B and IGl I P C 

26 I am fortified in this view by a 
decision of the Supreme Court in Madan 
Lai V State of Punjab AIR 1967 SC 1590 
The accused in that case was charged with 
offences under Sections 120-B 409 and 
477-A I P C No sanction had however 
been obtained for the prosecution of the 
accused for offences under Section 120-B 
read wnth Section 477-A, I P C It wa» 
held that the concpiracy to commit an of' 
fence Is by itself distinct from the offenc* 
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to do which the conspiracy is entered into 
Such an offence, if actually committed, 
would be the subiect-matter of separate 
charge If that offence does not require 
sanction though the offence of conspiracy 
does, and sanction is not obtained, the 
Court can still proceed with the trial as to 
the substantive offence as if there was 
no charge of conspiracy. 

27. In the present case, there is a valid 
sanction for the prosecution of the appel- 
lant for offences under Section 120-3 and 
Section 161 1 P. C If therefore there is no 
sanction in respect of offences under Sec- 
tion 120-B and Sections 162 & 163 I P C 
his conviction for offences under Sections 
120-B & 161, I P. C can still be main- 
tained. 


28. Mr Sharma lastly argued that the 
officer who accorded the sanction had not 
been examined as a witness and all that 
had been done was that a Head Assistant 
(Lekh Raj PWl) from the office of the 
Controller had been exaimned He had 
only proved the signature of that Officer 
but there was no evidence te establish 'mat 
the officer according the sanction, had 
applied his mind to the facts of the case. 


29. There is no merit in this argument 
The sanction order (Ex PI) fdllv sets out 
the material facts and the offences dis- 
closed by those facts. There is a presum- 
ption about official acts having been jsgd- 
larly performed In the absence of any 
eiddence to the contrary, it cannot oe 
held that the officer granting the sanctmn 
acted mechanically without applying nis 
mind to the material placed before him 


30. The next contention urged by 
Mr Sharma was that this was a case ot 
mistaken identity From the ■rory ou - 
set, the contention appeared to be so u - 
terly devoid of merit that the learned coun- 
sel found it almost impossible to intro- 
duce any element of acceptabildy tdto 
argument He argued that the _ perso 
actually responsible for the commission o 
the offence was another person who o 
the same name as the appellant ai^ who 
was employed in the Examination Brancn 
of the Postal Department but the ahpel- 
lant had been falsely implicated in tus 
t>lace because of his enmity with Mr xt - 
Nayar (PW 11) To appreciate f^is con- 
tention it is necessary to set out the broad 
features of the prosecution story. lAixer 
examining evidence his Lordship came 
the conclusion that defence set up by ap- 
pellant was palpably false and was «ghtiy 
refected by the learned trial Judge isaj. 

31-40. The result of the above discus- 
sion is that the appellant’s conviction for 
offences under Section 120 -B and S p 
161 I. P C is maintained ’The sentence 
on each count however is reduced to one 
year R. I The sentence of fine is set aside 
while the sentence of imprisonment 


ordered to run concurrently The appel- 
lant who is on bail should surrender 
forthwith. 

Order accordingly. 


4970 CRI. L. J. 679 (Yol. 76. C. N. 168) 
AIR 1970 GUJARAT 97 (V 57 C 15) * 
AKBAR S SARELA AND B R 
SOMPURA, JJ. 

Manshanker Prabhashanker DwivedI 
and another. Appellants v. The State of 
Guiarat, Respondent 

Criminal Appeals Nos 486 and 555 of 
1966, D/- 9-9-1968, from iudgment of 
Special Judge, Surendranagar, in Special 
Case No. 2 of 1966 

(A) Penal Code (1860), Sections 161, 
21 (9) and 21 (12) (before amendment in 
1964) — Senior Lecturer of a Government 
College — Appointment by University 
as an Examiner — Acceptance of bribe 
for giving more marks to a candidate — 
Accused not guilty either under Section 
161 Penal Code or under Section 
5(l)(d) of Prevention of Corruption Act— 
(Civil Services — Bombay UivU Se^ices 
Conduct and Discipline Rules, Rule 21 — 
Lecturer of a Government College — 
University appointing him as an examiner 
— Government, held, could have no 
control over him as an examiner — 
that disciplinary action could he taken 
for his conduct as an examiner, no cri- 
terion) — (Civil P. C. (1908), Preamble - 
iSerpretation of Statutes - Ambiguous 
SoSon of law - Interpreted in fav- 
our ot suhiect) — (Words and Phrases 
'Otherwise’ - 'Officer’ - 
(Prevention of Corruption Act 

S. 5 (1) (d)). ^ ^ 

The accused, a senior 
Government college was 

University as _ an ^dlegl 

nractical examination at another "’neg 
centre It was not suggested that the ap- 

“Sie " it app'eared 
that h? wS^he was such an examiner 
received S 500 as bribe for gi^fng more 
marks to one of the students who sat for 

could not bo cop-t- 
ed either under Section 161 o 
Code or under Section 5 (1) gg. 

Prevention of Corruption Act ^ 

Tho f »\JSed“ hSid brl 

Code are that th . ^ the act 

public servant and s^onoiw^ 

which IS a rewa rngjai act or done in 
matter of doing , functions Though 
the exercise of official functio^ 
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eenior Lecturer In a Government collie 
the bribe in this case v.as obtained not 
in connection with any official act or m 
connection with exercise o£ his official 
functions as such servant but in connec- 
tion ivith his work as an Examiner of the 
University As such Examiner he was not 
a public servant because he was appoint- 
ed as such Examiner independently of 
his being Government servant m a Gov- 
ernment College and was being paid by 
the University fees for the work done for 
that University (Paras 34 and 30) 

Neither Cl (9) nor Cl (12) of Sec- 
tion 21 of Penal Code which among other 
clauses denotes as to who are public offi- 
cers witbm the meaning of that expres- 
sion In the Code could also be of no 
assistance to the prosecution For Cl (9) 
to apply the person should be an oflicer 
in the service or pay of the Government 
or remunerated by fees or commission 
for the performance of any public duty 
and from this portion of the clause read 
In conjunction with the last portion of 
it It IS evident that such pay remunera- 
tion or commission must come from the 
Government This is implied in the con- 
text and the words immediately preced- 
ing supply the context when they refer 
to Government as the patmg nuthonty 
Any other interpretation would widen the 
scope of the last part of the ninth clause 
to absurd limits The context supplies 
another indication also in the words 
every officer which means that the per- 
son receiving the fee etc from the Gov- 
ernment must hold some office no matter 
it is humble or an exalted one (Para 34) 
The context of the clause as it stood 
before amendment in 19M as a whole 
indicates that the connection with the 
Government is necessary either In res- 
pect of the payment of the remuneration 
or in respect of the performance of a 
public duly Together with the rule of 
construction that where an eauivocal 
word or ambiguous scnlenco leaves a rea- 
sonable doubt of its meaning which the 
canons of interpretation fail to solve the 
benefit of the doubt should be given lo 
the subject and against the legislature 
which had failed to explain Itself It must 
be held that Cl (9) as It stood then did not 
attract the current ca«e The rule of con- 
struction above stated has greater force in 
respect of laws imposing criminal liabihtv 
. (Para 34) 

Clause (12) of Section 21 of Penal Code 
could not also be applied for the reason 
firstly that the accused was not an officer 
in the service of the University and sec- 
ondly even if it should be assumed to be 
a local authontv the accused could not 
be treated as being in its service vvhidi 
implies existence of a relationship of 
master and servant There v as no «uch 
relationship between the accused and the 
University (Para 35) 


It was argued that since under E 21 
of the Bombay Civil Services Conduct 
and Discipline Rules a Government 
servant could not without previous per- 
mission of the Gov eminent engage in any 
work while on duty or on leave other than 
his public duties he must be held to be a 
Government servant even when he was 
an Examiner The argument was re)ected 
on the ground that from what was con 
tamed in the above Rule it did not follow 
that even as an Examiner he continued to 
be under control of the Government 
Whether m respect of misconduct in that 
work the Government could institute a 
departmental proceeding against him was 
also held not material (Para 36) 

Under Section 5 (1) (d) of the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act two elements aie 
to be satisfied (i) the public servant 
should obtain for himself or for any 
other person anv valuable thing or 
pecuniary advantage and (u) he must 
have done so by corrupt or illegal means 
or by otherwise abusing his position as 
public servant In this case though the 
acceptance of the amount could be said 
to be corrupt or illegal it was not in 
abuse of his position as a public servant 
At the most It could be an abuse of his 
position as an examiner of the Univer- 
sity It could not be argued that the re- 
QUircment as to abuse of position as a 
public servant is attached to tbi. cmplov- 
ment of means Indicated bv the expres 
sion ’otherwise and not means which 
art corrupt or Illegal so Ihit it \ as suffi- 
cient under Section 5 (l) (d) if the receipt 
of the valuable thing or pecuniary advan- 
tage was corrupt or illegal and that it 
was not further necessary that ft should 
be In abu«e of his position as a public 
servant The word otherwise was link- 
ed with the Words corrupt or illegal and 
could not go with the words abusing nis 
position The word othenvise should 
mean by other like means and it was in 
that sense that the expression must be 
interpreted Further the word by 
before the word otherwise indicated the 
manner of obtaining the bribe So the 
expression abusing his position' must go 
with both The above construction would 
also be consistent with the scheme of the 
section (Para 39) 

The guiding factor for the con Iruction 
of a clause of this nature is the linguagc 
used language being construed accorclin-l 
lo fair rommon'ense keeping jn mind 
the object of the legislature The con 
struction placed must be cuch as pro- 
motes and not defeats the object of th 
Act The object of the Act is to prevent and 
deal with corruption and bribery among t 
public servants It is vvith reference to 
this obiect that the p®nal provi_ions mii>*^ 
be construed and if so construed th”* 
abuse of position would be the necessarv 
ingredient of the offence the abu_e bcirc 
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either by corrupt or illegal means or by 
otherwise. Such a construction would 
thus be wuthin the spirit of the enact- 
ment AIR 1962 SC 195 & AIR 1962 S C 
1821 & AIR 1957 SC 13 and (1862-63) 12 
Bom. HCR 1 & (1901) ILR 28 Cal 344 
AIR 1954 S.C. 364 & AIR 1955 SC 404 
& AIR 1963 S C 1116 & AIR 1956 S C 
476, Rel on. (Paras 38 & 39) 

(B) Prevention of Corruption Act 
(1947), S. 5 — "In the discharge of his 
duties” — Interpretation — Ingredients 
of S. 5(1) (d) — (Words and Phrases). 

The ingredients of the particular 
offence in Cl (d) of S 5(1) of the Act are 

(1) that he should be a public servant, 

(2) that he should use some corrupt or 

illegal means or otherwise abuse his posi- 
tion as a public servant; (3) that he should 
have thereby obtained a valuable thing 
or pecuniary advantage, and (4) for him- 
self or for any other person In order to 
bring the charge home to an accused per- 
son under the above clause it is not neces- 
sary that the public seivant in question, 
while misconducting himself should have 
done so m the discharge of his duty. The 
expression 'in the discharge of his duties’ 
is mere descriptive of the offence and 
it is not an ingredient thereof AIR 1962 
S C 195, Foil (Para 40) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), S, 21(12) — 
"In the pay of” means "in the employ- 
ment of” — CWords and Phrases — 'In 
the pay of). 

In the context of the provision undei 
S 21(12) of the Penal Code, the woid 
'pay' must be construed to mean wages 
or money given for service. "In the pay 
of construed in the light of the context 
of the whole clause would carry the 
meaning 'in the employment of. AIR 
1935 Bom 333. Foil (Para 35) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Para? 
(1963) AIR 1963 SC 1116 (V 50) = 

(1963) 2 Cri L J. 186, Narayanan 
, V State of Kerala 38, 39, 40 

(1962) AIR 1962 SC 195 (V 49) = 

1962 (1) Cri. L J 203, Dhanesh- 

V. Delhi Administration 33. 40 
(1962) AIR 1962 SC 1821 (V 49) = 

1962 (2) Cri L J 805, R K Dal- 


^ Delhi Administration 

(19o7) air 1957 SC 13 (V 44) 
1957 Cri. L J 1, G A Monte: 

Slate of Aimer 

(ISa^ AIR 1956 S C. 476 (V 43) 
1956 Cn L J 837, Ram Krish 
V State of Delhi 

(193d)_AIR 1955 SC 404 (V 42) 
1955_ SCR 1427, Shivnandan 
National Bank 

fl9o4) AIR 1954 S C 364 (V 41) 
19 30 SCR 393, Lakshmmarav 
Bam Gopal v. Govt, of Hyde: 
bad 


(193d) AIR 1935 Bom 333 {V 22) = 
Bom L R 410. Goolbai v. 
Festonji 


34 


54 


39 


35 


35 


S5 


34 

38 

34 


(1901) ILR 28 Cal 344=4 Cal W.N. 

798, Nazamuddin v. Queen 
Empress 

(1872) 4 P.C 184=26 LT 45. Dyke 
V Elliot, The Gauntlet 
(1862-63) 12 Bom HCR 1, Reg. v. 

Ramaiirao Jivbaii 
In Criminal Appeal No 486 of 1966: 

H M Choksi for G A Pandit, for Ap- 
pellant; G M Vidyarthi^ Asst Govs 
Pleader, for the State 
In Criminal Appeal No 555 of 1966- 
H K Thakore, for Appellant. G M 
Vidyarthi, Asst Govt Pleader, for the 
State , . 

SARELA, J.:— The appellant in Crimi- 
nal Appeal No 486/66, Manshankar Pra- 
bhashankar Dmvedi (hereinafter refer- 
red to as accused No 1), was ft 
vant time a senior Lecturer at the D K 
V College, Jamnagar, which is a Ijov 
ernment College. The appellant m Crimi- 
nal Appeal No. 555/66, Vallahhdas Gor 
dhandas Thakkar (hereinafter referred to 
as accused No 2) was a legal practitioner 
?akS Income-tax and Sales-tax cases 
He also resided at Jamnagar In A.P 
?964 the Physics Practical 

held W tiS Guia'S ISter- 

SfS IhaTeSr 

Practical ^V^ifaSd to have accepted 
tion that he is ane^ other tlian 

a gratification of B 500/- omer 

legal remuneration for sbo 

to one candidate Jay 

gmng hrm more marks prosecu- 

mmation It sum through 

tion that he obtomed Therefore, 

accused No 2 ?n 27-4 i Joa ^ 

the charge PpnaTcode and Sec- 

under S 5(lKfil of the 

tion 5(2) read '^^th ^ef Act, 1947, and 
Prevention of sed No 2 was 

the charge q? the Indian Penal 

under Section 165-A^to|^r^^ 

Code and mider ^th 

vention of *^orrup ^ (jjgp Penal Code, 
Section against both the accus- 

Both these ^barges agam ^ learn- 
ed bave.been who 

ed Special bridge pj-^ter dated 27-o- 
by his todginent wd ^gopces and 

1966 convicted them o pps im- 

sentenced each of them ^ r 

prisonment for , j payment of whicl. 
Bs 1000/- in „-°Lous imprisonment 

to undergo f^^^aaJinst those convictions 

fo, r"S%heK amSis ha™ ham 

and sentences tnese 


X 


For these reasons . ^^^^he pro- 
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InC more marks to JaVendra has been 
made out 

32 It IS arcued on behalf of the accus- 
ed that even if the prosecution case as to 
demand and acceptance of the bribe ib 
held to be established neither Section ib* 
Indian Penal Code nor Section 5(1) (d) 
of the Pre\ ention of Corruption Act would 
be attracted m this case The arRumen* 
as regards Section 161 Indian Penat 
Code IS that the offence under that sec- 
tion relates to a public servant who ai- 
tempts to obtain or obtains a bribe and 
one of the necessary ingredients of ihe 
offence is that he does so as a motive or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do dnv 
official act or for showmg or forbearin'» 
to show in the exercise of his official 
function favour or disfavour to any per- 
son Therefore the necessary ingrwli- 
ents are firstly that the person is a public 
servant and secondly that the act which 
Is a reward or favour was In the matter 
of doing any official act or done in the 
exercise of official functions In this case 
It was argued accused No 1 was ro 
doubt a public servant m the sense tha» 
he was in the Government service as a 
serdor Lecturer in a Government College 
but the bribe in this case was obtained 
not In connection with any official act or 
in connection with exercise of hts ofllciol 
functions as such servant but in connec- 
tion with his work as an Examiner of the 
Gujarat University As such hammer 
he was not a public servant because he 
was appointed as such Examiner Inde- 
pendently of his being Government ser- 
vant in a Government College and was 
being paid by the Gujarat University 
fees for the work done for that Umver 
sitv It has nothing to do with his being 
a Government servant It was conc^ed 
that If even as an Examiner he was i 
public servant then as this bribe v/as 
obtained for givnng more marks it wou'd 
be in connection with an official act or 
in exercise of his affinal functions but 
as he cannot be called a public servant 
in relation to his office as such Examinei 
the basic requirement of Section 161 
Indian Penal Code was Jacking in this 
case As regards Section 5(I)(dl of the 
Prevention of Corruption Act the argu- 
ment is that that provision also concerns 
an oHcnce committed by a public servirt 
and If accused No 1 as an Examiner of 
»he Gujarat University is not a public 
serront in relation to acceptance of bribe 
in this case then clause fd) of Section 5(11 
would also not be attracted because .il- 
though he is generally a Public servant 
being in the service of the Government as 
a senior Lecturer the necessary Ingrcdi- 
fn\ for the oflence under clause (d) is 
that he abuses his position as a publii 
'CTvant. In the present case he has no 
doubt abused his position as an Examiner 
not as a Government servant in wh ch 
canadtv only he is a public servant. 


33 The learned Special Judge accept 
ed the submission that as a Govemmcnl 
servant the offence would not fall under 
Section 161 Indian Penal Code as the 
acceptance of bribe was not in the doloz 
of an official act or in the exercise of hij 
official functions as such servant Bui 
the learned Judge took the view th t 
accused No 1 was even as an Examiner 
a public servant and for that view he 
rehed on clause Ninth of Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code as it then stood As 
regards the argument relating to Se- 
tion 5(1) (d) of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act the learned Judge took the view 
that having regard to Supreme (Jourt 
decision in Dhaneshwar v Delhi Admin- 
istration AIR 1062 S C 1Q5 it was not 
necessary that the misconduct which Is 
an offence under clause (d) of Section o(l) 
should be committed in the discharge of 
the public servants duties and therefore 
the clause is much wider than Section IGl 
of the Indian Penal Code and even if i 
the offence did not fall under Section J61 
Indian Penal Code it would fall under 
that clause He also took the view that if^ 
the payment is held to have been obtain 
ed by corrupt or illegal means it was not 
necessary that the accused should abu e 
his position as a public servant or that 
he should have obtained the money whiL 
acting as a public servant 

34 The learned Assistant Government 
Pleader relied on the Ninth clause of Sec- 
tion 21 of the Indian Penal Code as it 
then stood That clause read as under — 

'Every officer whose duty it is as 
such officer to ta)<e receive keep o- 
expend any property on behalf of tl c 
Government or to make anv survey <!■•- 
sessment or contract on behalf of the 
Government or to execute any revenu'* 
process or to investigate or to report on 
anv matter affecting the pecuniary inte- 
re<ts of the Government or to miNf* 
authenticate or keep any document relat- 
ing to the pecuniary interest of the Gov 
emment or to prevent the infraction o* 
anv law for the protection of the pecuni- 
ary interests of the Government anti 
every officer in the service or pay of th? 
Government or remunerated by fees or 
commission for the performance of anV 
public duty ' 

The Words on which reliance was o’acvi 
are and every officer in the servnee o' 
pay of the Government or remunerated 
bv fees or commission for the perform 
ance of anv public dutv ” It was not 
contended either before the lower Coo’d 
or before us that as an Examiner accused 
No 1 was an officer in the service or piv 
of the Government The contention wa* 
that accused No 1 fell within the four 
comers of the words or remunerated bv 
fees or commission for the performin''* 
of any public dutv ' and it was this con 
tention which found favour with the 
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lower Court The argument is that exa- 
mining the question papers is in the 
nature of a public duty and accused No 1 
was remunerated for the performance of 
that duty by fees by the Guiarat Uni- 
versity It was argued by Mr Choksi, 
the learned adyocate for accused No \ 
that if the last words of clause Ninth 
on which reliance is placed are read 
in the context of the words which imme- 
diately precede them or in the context 
of the Ninth clause as a whole it is obvi- 
ous that when that part of the clauje 
speaks of being remunerated by fees or 
commission what is implicit is hemg so 
remunerated by Government That argu- 
ment will have to be accepted for more 
than one reason The clause does not say 
remunerated by whom If it does not sa_v 
so the reason obviously is that this is 
implied in the context and the words 
immediately preceding supply the context 
when they refer to Government as the 
paying authority. Any other interpreta- 
tion would widen the scone of the _ last 
part of the Ninth clause to absurd limits 
Discharge of functions relating to edu- 
cation may be treated as a public duty 
Tendering the sick amongst the 
would also be considered as a public duty 
If the last words of clause Ninth are read 
without any qualification, _ an honOTary 
doctor working in a hospital run hy a 
trust and receiving honorarium would be 
covered by it and would become a public 
servant The context supplies anotlmr 
indication also in the words "every om- 
cer” The person to be remunerated by 
fees or commission must be an officer 
The word 'officer' implies the holding of 
an office In R K Dalmia v Delhi Ad- 
ministration, AIR 1962 S C. 1821 paras 
285 and 286, it was urged that an InvesU- 
gator appointed by Government 
Section 33(1) of the Insurance Act, 
was a public servant in view of the Nmtn 
clause of Section 21 of the Indian Penal 
Code The Supreme Court pointed out 
that the Investigator Annadhanam was 
not an employee of the Govemm^t bu 
was a Chartered Accountant who nao 
been directed by the order of the Central 
• Government to investigate into the atiairs 
°f the Insurance Company and to renor 
to the Government on the investigation 
uiade by him Of course, he was to get 
some remuneration for the work he was 
entrusted with Then with reference to 
Ninth clause of Section 21, Indian Penal 
Code, the Supreme Court said’ , 


"According to this clause, every officer 
in the service or pay of the Governmen 
or remunerated by fees or commissiori tor 
the purpose of any public duty would be 
a public servant A person who is direct- 
ed to investigate into the affairs of a 
Insurance Company under Sechon 
of the Insurance Act, does not ipso facto 
become an officer There is no office wmen 


he holds He is not employed in service 
and therefore this definition would not 
apply to Annadhanam.” 

Reference may also be made to the ob- 
servations of the Supreme Court in G A 
Monterio v State of Ajmer, AIR 1957 SC 
13 There also the last words of Ninth 
clause beginning with the words "and 
every officer in the service or pay of 
the Government or remunerated by fees 
or commission for the performance of 
any public duty” were construed The 
appellant in that case was a class III ser- 
vant employed as a metal examiner, also 
called Chaser, m the Railway Carriage 
Workshops at Aimer It was argued that 
he was not a public servant Their Lord- 
ships referred to the dictum of West J 
in Reg v Ramajirao Jivbap, (1862-63) 12 
Bom. HCR 1 where it was stated that 
"the word 'officer' meant some person 
employed to exercise to some extent and 
in certain circumstances a delegated func- 
tion of Government He was either him- 
self armed with some authority or repre- 
sentative character or his duties were 
immediately auxiliary to those of some 
one who was so armed ” They also refer- 
red to a Calcutta decision in Nazamuddin 
V Queen Empress, (1901) ILR 28 Cal. 344 
whiGrG it was iiGld that *'an ofneer n 
the service or pay of Government within 
the terms of Section 21, Indian Penal 
Code, is one who is appointed to some 
office for the performance of some public 
duty” and their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court went on to sav — ^ 

"The true test, therefore, in order to 
determine whether a person is m officer 
of the Government is (i) wlmther he is 
in the service or pay of the Government 
and (li) whether he is entrusted wth the 
performance of any public duty ' 

these requirements are satisfied it ma - 
ters not the least what is the nature of 
his office, whether the duties he is per- 
forming are of an exalted character 
very humble indeed 

SoSIh .t s Md!* 

iSo '’.J remuniated bv 

Sion must be an officer Theremre^ 

use of the word o nreceding words 

text of the ^mediately Prece^ ^ 

where would indicate that the 

paying authority 

reniuneration .‘i^'^^^g^^nLation by Gov- 
cluding words is convenient to 

S^4a^R"ch"oTsi rights 

legislative in December 

the clause It oPPoars twelfth were 

l®®^Sd Sre referring to these 
StoentsTwould be convenient to 
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refer to clause twelfth as it stood before 
the amendment That clause read as 
under — 

‘Every officer in the service or pay 
of a local authonty or of a corporation 
engaged in any trade or industry which 
is established by a Central Provincial or 
State Act or of a Government Company 
as defined m Section 617 of the Companies 
Avt 1956 


By the amendments introduced by Act 
40/1964 the last words of the Ninth 
clause namely every officer in the ser- 
vice or pay of the Government or remu- 
nerated by lees or commission for the 
performance of any public duty’ were 
taken out of that clause and Introduced 
In the new Twelfth clause which after 
amendment reads as under — 

‘ Every person — 

(a) m the service or pay of the Gov- 
ernment or remunerated by fees 
or commission for the performanLc 
of any public duty by the Govern- 
ment 

(bl in the service or pay of a local 
authority a corporation established 
h> or under a Central Provincul 
or State Act or a Government Com- 
pany as defined m Section 617 of 
the Companies Act 19i6 (I of 
19361 ■ 

It will be ncticcd thit under clause fa) 
of the said clause which now corresponds 
to the last part of the old Ninth clause 
the expression every officer is changed 
to ever> person and the words by the 
Govemm"nt’ ore added after the words 
performance of any public duty Mr 
Choksi argued that this amendment parti- 
cularly the addition of the words by ti 
Governm**nt «hows the legislative intCi 
pretation of the clause under conslder^- 
tion There is considerable substance m 
that submission At any rate the douot 
If any which could rise In the interpre- 
itation of the last words of the Ninth 
[clause as it stood before its amendment 
in December 1964 must be resolved firstly 
|bv reference to the context of the cJau-«» 
[as a whole and that context indica e^ 
[that the cornection with the Government 
IS necessary either in respect of the pay- 
ment of th’ remuneration or in respect 
of the performance of a public duty and 
‘secondly by application of the rule of 
iConstruction to which reference is made 
ibv Max veil on Interpretation of Statute^ 
at page 265 to which Mr Choksi invited 
[our attention There it is stated thnt 
iwhere an eauivocal word or ambiguous 
[sentence leaves a reasonable doubt of its 
iHieaning which the canons of interprela- 
ition f-ni to solve the benefit of the doubt 
*hou!d be civen to the subiecl and against 
the legi lature which has failed to cxpla n 
Ittself This IS particularly so in re-pect cf 
laws which impose criminal liability We 
are therefore of the view that the la^t 


wolds of clause Ninth of Section 21 of] 
the Indian Penal Code as it stood before 
amendment are not attracted in this carf ' 

35 It was however argued alterna 
tiveW by the learned Assistant Govern 
ment Pleader that the case would at any 
rate fall under clause Twelfth as it then 
sto^ Clause Twelfth as it stood before 
the amendment made in December 19i>l 
has been earlier set out It covered two 
categories of persons (i) an officer in the 
service or pay of a local authority or (ii) 
of a corporation engaged in any trade vr . 
industry which is established by the Cen- 
tral Provincial or State Act or of a Gov- 
ernment Company as defined in Sea 617 
of the Compames Act 19o6 It is not the 
contention of the learned Assistant Gov- 
ernment Pleader that accused No 1 
would fall in the second category His 
contention is that he would fall under 
the first, cateftory To faU vw that cateWry 
it must be proved firstly that he Is an 
officer in the service or pay of a locil 
authonlv Much argument has been ad- 
vanced before us whether the Gujarit 
University is or is not a local authont 
It is not necessary to decide that qu^s 
tion We sh-'ll assume that it is a lowj 
authority Even so it is difficult to ho d 
that accused No 1 is an officer in the 
service or pay of that authority We 
have earlier pointed out that to be en 
officer a person must hold office But thv 
further aicstion is whether he can be 
said to be m the service or pay of the 
Guiarat University which for the pre- 
sent IS v$«umed to be a local authority 
“ITie word service means according to 
Concise Oxford Dictionary being a per* 
vanl’ and according to Chambers 20*h 
Century Dictionary 'condition of being 
servant working for another In Aiyars 
ijw Lexicon the definition is 'Being cm 
ploycd to serve another Bearing these 
meanings in mind it is obvious that the 
expression in the service of Implies a 
relationship of master and servant It is 
obvious that there wis no such relation- 
ship between accused No 1 and the Guia 
rat University Explaining the difference 
between a servant a contractor and an 
agent their Lordships of the Suprem" 
Court in Lakvhmmarayan Bam Gopal v 
Hyderabad Government AIR 1954 SC 
3G4 icvept as correct the following state- 
ment of law in llalsburys Laws of 
England — 

An agent is to be distinguished on 
the one hand from a servant and on the 
other from an independent contractor A 
servant ads under the direct control and 
supervision of his master and is bound to 
conform to all reasonable orders given 
him ui the course of his work and Ind^ 
pendent contractor on the other hand 
L entirely independent of any control or 
interference and merely undertakes t® 
produce a speafied result An ageh* 
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though bound to exercise his authority 
in accordance ivith all lawful instructions 
which may be Riven to him from time to 
time by his principal, is not subiect in its 
exercise to the direct control or super- 
vision of the principal. An aRent, as such 
IS not a servant, but a servant is Reneral- 
ly for some purposes his master’s implied 
agent, the extent of the agency depend- 
ing upon the duties or position of the 
servant ” 

The same principles of law are reiterated 
in slightly different words by the Supreme 
Court in Shivnandan v. Pumab National 
Bank, AIR 1955 SC 404 Therefore, the 
important test whether or not there is a 
relationship of master and servant is the 
existence of right of controlling the man- 
ner in which the other does the wonc. 
The mode of payment for service, the 
time for which the servant is engaged, 
the nature of those services or the power 
of dismissal may have some relevance as 
pointed out by the Bombay High Court 
in Goolbai v. Pestonii, AIR 1935 Bom 
333, but the right of control as to the 
manner in which the other does the work 
is the conclusive test On this test it can- 
not be said that accused No 1 was m tne 
service of the Guiarat Univerpty. 
also not possible to say that he was in 
the pay’ of that University , The word 
i'pay’ here must be construed in the Iignt 
of the context and would mean wages or 
money given for service. Tn the pay or 
construed in the hght of the context ot 
the whole clause would carry 
mg "in the employment of If that is 
so, accused No 1, who received on agree- 
ment remuneration for certain agree 
work, cannot fall in that category - 
our opinion, the Twelfth clause as i 
'stood before amendment of Decemb r 
1964 was not attracted. 

3G. If, therefore accused No 1 was 
[not a pubhc servant within the meaning o 
that expression used in Section lot * 
the Indian Penal Code with reference 
the work in respect of which he accepte 
I’he bribe Section 161 would not be attract- 
’d The learned Assistant Go’^f^nme it 
[Header did argue as a last tesort, so la 
IS this Section is concerned, that wim 

respect to the work of 
assessing the papers on v,” 

Guiarat University accused No 1 uan 
Said to be doing his official act or - 
charging his official function as a senioi 
Lecturer in the employ of 
His contention was that this employment 
as an Examiner could not have been 
made except with the permission ot - 
Government and therefore .''’tth respe i 
^ that work he continues to be ®tibiec 
Government control and as he continues 
fo be subiect to Government control, tne 
work that he does although independent 
of Government work must be ^^eat 
Work done in the exercise of his officia 


functions It is not possible to accept that 
submission His being a Government ser- 
vant IS not the necessary qualification for 
his being appointed as an Examiner It 
is not so alleged It has also not been 
alleged that his being a Government ser- 
vant confers on him the advantage of his 
being appointed as an Examiner Even 
if that was alleged, that would not make 
any difference It is not even alleged that 
to be an Examiner accused No 1 should 
have been a teacher in some institution; 
though even if that was the necessaiv 
qualification it would not make much 
difference It is true that under Rule 21 
of the Bombay Civd Services Con- 
duct and Discipline Rules to which thei 
learned Assistant Government Pleader m- 
vited our attention a Government servant 
was not without the previous permission 
of the Government to engage in any work 
while on duty or on leave other than his 
public duties It may, therefore, be assum- 
ed that while accepting the work as _an 
Examiner under the Guiarat University 
the Government had given to accused 
No 1 the necessary permission as contem- 
plated by Rule 21 But it does not follow 
that therefore in respect of that work 
accused No 1 continued to be under the 
control of the Government Whether in 
respect of misconduct in that work the 
Government could institute a depait- 
mental proceeding against him is not a| 
matter for consideration here Assuming] 
that such a departmental proceeding 
could be instituted, the scope of the de- 
partmental inquiry being very wide, it 
does not follow that therefore the act 
falls within the four corners of Sec- 
tion 161 of the Indian Penal Code, that 
is to say, it is in the nature of an official 
act or has reference to the exercise of 
official functions That argument must 
therefore, be r elected 

37. That takes us to the question of 
construction of clause (d) of Section 5fl) 
of Prevention of Corruption Act That 
clause reads as under. — 

"A public servant is said to commit the 
offence of criminal misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his duty— 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •** *** 

(d) if he, by corrupt or illegal means 
or by otheiwise abusing his position as 
public servant, obtains for hirnself or for 
any other person any valuable thing or 
pecuniary advantage,” 

This provision was amended by Act No 
40/64 by omitbng the words in the dis- 
charge of his duty’ but the amendment 
does not make any difference on the ques- 
tion of interpretation of clause (d) har- 
ing regard to the Supreme Court ruling 
to which reference will be made preserit- 
ly The clause lays down two 
fil the public servant obtains for himself 
or for any other person 
thing or pecumary advantage and (H) 
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he does so bv corrupt or illefial means 
or bv otherwise abusing his position as 
public servant The first ingredient above 
rrentioned is satisfied in this case The 
argument on behalf of accused No 1 is 
that the second ingredient is not satis- 
fied It is conceded that if the prosecution 
case IS held proved the means employed 
by the accused No 1 can be said to be 
corrupt or illegal but it is argued that 
this IS not enough and it is necessary that 
there must be an abuse of his position as 
a public servant and here no such abuse 
was involved as accused No 1 was at the 
most abusing his position as an examiner 
but not as a public servant The learned 
Assistant Go\ emment Pleader urges 
that the requirement as to abuse ol posi 
tion as a public servant is attached to 
the emplotment of means indicated bv 
the expression otherwise and not means 
wluch are corrupt or illegal If the means 
are corrupt or illegal sa>s the learned 
Assistant Gcvemment Pleader no abuse 
of position as a public servant is neces- 
eary In the alternative he argues that 
even if in respect of employment of cor- 
rupt and illegal means the abuse oI posi- 
tion as a public servant xs necessary 
there has been such abuse in this case 
38 This calls for construction of the 
first part of the said clause (d) namely the 
part covered by the words by corrupt or 
Illegal means or by otherwise abusing hu 
position as public sen. ant Before con 
Btruing this part it would be worthwhile 
to set out the broad principles ol con- 
struction in such cases The principles ate 
set out in a passage in the decision of the 
Judicial Committee in Dyke v Elliott 
The Gauntlet (1872 4 PC 184) quoted by 
the Supreme Court m M Narayanan v 
State of Kerala AIR 1963 SC 1110 That 
passage reads as under — 

No doubt all penal Statutes are to be 
construed strictly that is to say the 
Court must see that the thing charged as 
an oirtmce witrtih the piam meaning of 
the words used and must not strain the 
words on any notion that there has be^ 
a slip that there has been a casus orai!.- 
sus that the thing is so clearly within 
the mischief that It must have been in- 
tended to be included if thought of On 
the other hand the person charged has a 
right to say that the thing charged al 
though within the words is not within 
the spirit of the enactment But where 
the thing Is brought within the words and 
within the spirit, there a penal enactment 
is to be construed like any other instru- 
ment, according to the fair common- 
sense meaning of the language used and 
the Court is not to find or make any 
doubt or ambiguity in the language of a 
penal statulc where such doubt or ambi- 
guity Would clearly not bo found or 
made in the same language In any other 
instrument Earlier the Supreme Court 


refers to the object of the statute under 
the Prevention of Corruption Act and the 
provisions it makes for carrying out that 
object and goes on to observe 

"As it IS a soaally useful measure con 
ceived in public interest it should be 
liberally construed so as to bring about 
the desired object le to prevent corrup 
tion among public servants and to pre- 
vent harassment of the honest amon? 
them ” 

Therefore the guiding factor for the. 
construction of a clause of this nature is 
the language used language being con 
strued according to fair commonsense 
keeping in mmd the object of the legisla 
ture The construction placed must 
such as promotes and not defeats the 
object of the Act 

39 With these principles in mmd w» 
may now have a look at clause (d) It 
is obvious that the w'ord ‘otherwise’ Is 
linked with the words 'corrupt or Illegal 
In Aiyer s Law Lexicon one of the mean 
mgs given to the word 'otherwise is by 
other like means' and it is fn that sense 
that the expression has been interpret 
ed by the Supreme Court in M Naraya- 
nans case AIR 1963 SC 1116 (supra) 
where their Lordships said 

'The word otherwise has wide con 
notation and if no limitation is placed on 
It the words 'corrupt 'Illegal and 'other- 
wise mentioned in the clause become 
surplusage for on that construction every 
abuse of position is gathered by th» 
clause So some limitation will have to 
be put on that word and that limitation 
is that it takes colour from the preceding 
words olongwith which it appears In the 
clause that is to say something savour 
ing of dishonest act on his part 
Now bearing this in mind we have ta 
consider whether the v.ords abusing his 
position as a public servant go only with 
the words by otherwise or go also with 
the words corruot or illegal means It 
will be noticed that the second part of 
the clause namely the one which relate* 
to the obtaining of the valuable thing 
or pecuniary advantage relates to the, 
object of the public servant namely the' 
obtaining of a bribe 'Ibe first part con- 
cerns the manner of achieving that ob- 
lect The manner is the use of means and 
use of position As to the use of means 
the clause expressly mentions corrupt 
or illegal But the legislature does no* 
want to limit itself to these means onlv 
andiso goes on to use the word other 
wise' If the meaning to be given to the 
word 'otherwise' is as earlier stated the 
words bv corrupt or illegal means or 
by otherwise form a single clause and 
do not form two clauses. If that is so the 
abuse of podtion as public servant that 
Is referred to Is the abuse bv corrupt or 
Illegal means or by otherwnse In support 
of the construction which the leam*^ As 
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astant Government Pleader seeks to put 
on the clause he relies on the use of the 
word 'by’ before the word ’otherwise’. He 
says that thereby the legislature express- 
ed the intention to separate two positions 
According to him 'by otherwuse’ would 
be another manner and it is only in res- 
pect of this second manner that it is 
necessary to prove the abuse of position 
as a public servant While the argument 
is not wholly divorced from the language 
of the clause the use of the preposition 
'by’ on which reliance is placed for de- 
riving support to this argument is ex- 
plainable even on the construction earlier 
mentioned The preposition 'by’ obviously 
mdicates the manner of obtaining the 
bribe If that is so the expression 'abusing 
his position' must go with both This con- 
struction is consistent with the scheme of 
the section. As pointed out by the 
Supreme Court in Ram Krishna v State 
of Delhi, AIR 1956 SC 476, bribery as 
defined in Section 161, Indian Penal Code, 
if it is habitual, falls within clause (a) of 
Section 5(11 Bribery of the kind specified 
in Section 165, if it is habitual, is com- 
prised in clause (b). Clause (cl contem- 
plates criminal breach of trust by a public 
Servant and the wording takes us to Sec- 
tion 405 of the Code. Then follows clause 
(dl. Clause (el concerns the position of 
pecuniary resources or nroperty ^spro- 
portionate to his known sources of income 
for which the public servant carmot satis- 
factorily account In clauses (al, (b) and 
(cl the abuse of position by a public ser- 
vant is clearly implied Clause (el also 
carries the same implication It would 
be reasonable to put on clause (d) a 
construction which is consistent with the 
other clauses of the sub-section Such a 
construction would also keep the offence 
within the limitation and within the 
obiect of the Act The obiect is to pre- 
vent and deal with corruption and bribery 
amongst pubhc servants It is with re- 
ference to this obiect that the penal pro- 
visions must be construed and if so con- 
strued the abuse of position would be the 
necessary ingredient of the offence: the 
abuse being either bv corrupt or illegal 
means or by otherwise. Such a construc- 
tion would thus be within the spirit of 
the enactment. 

40, It would not be convenient to refer 
to some observations made in two 
Supreme Court decisions to which our 
attention has been invited In AIR 1962 
S C 195 (Supral in which the expression 
'in the discharge of his duties’ used in Sec- 
tion 5 was interpreted as being mere des- 
criptive of the offence and not forming 
an ingredient of the offence, their Lord- 
ships set out the ingredients of the offence 
under Clause (d) in these words'- 

"The ingredients of the particular of- 
fence in Clause (d) of Section 5(1) of the 
Act are* (1) that he should be a pubhc 


servant, (2) that he should use some 
corrupt or illegal means or otherwise abuse 
his position as a pubhc servant, (3) that 
he should have thereby obtained a valu- 
able thing or pecuniary advantage, and 
(4) for himself or for any other person. 
In order to bring the charge home to an 
accused person under Clause (d) aforesaid 
of the section it is not necessary that the 
public servant in question, while mis- 
conductmg himself should have done so in 
the discharge of his duty”. 

This is no doubt not a direct authority on 
the question as to whether the expression 
'abusmg his position as public servant’ 
covers the whole of the first part of Cl. (d) 
but it would appear that that was what 
was assumed by their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court for earlier m that very 
para they staled that: 

"The legislature advisedly widened the 
scope of the crime by giving a very wide 
definition m Section 5 with a view to 
pumsh those who, holding public office 
and taking advantage of their official 
position, obtain any valuable thing or 
pecuniary advantage”. 

The decision which is more to the point, 
however, is the one in AIR 1963 S. C 1116 
(supra). There the Supreme Court was 
concerned with the meaning and ambit of 
the word 'otherwise’ used in the Clause. 
They said.- 

"Let us look at the clause 'by otherwise 
abusing the position of a public servant’, 
for the argument mainly turns upon the 
said clause. The phraseology is very 
comprehensive It covers acts done 
'otherwise’ than by corrupt or illegal 
means by an officer abusing his position 
The gist of the offence under this clause 
is, that a public officer abusing his position 
as a public servant obtains for himself 
or for any other person any valuable thing 
or pecuniary advantage ” 

This is, therefore, the gist of the offence. 
If that is so it is not possible to divorce 
the words 'by corrupt or illegal means’ 
from the requirement of abusing the 
position as a public servant Later on 
their Lordships say: 

"On a plain reading of the express 
words used in the clause, we have no 
doubt that every benefit obtained by a 
public servant for himself, or for any 
other person by abusing his position as 
a public servant falls within the mischief 
of the said clause.” 

These observations support the conclu- 
sion we have reached. 

41, The learned Assistant Government 
Pleader argues that even if that is the 
true construction of clause (d) the prose- 
cution has proved that there has been 
an abuse of position as a public servant 
on the part of accused No. 1. The argu- 
ment is similar to the one advanced in 
respect of Section 161 of the Indian Penal 
Code The argument is this The accus- 
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ed No 1 did not cease to be a Government 
servant while be was workmc as an Exa- 
miner In fact he could not have work- 
ed as Examiner but for the permission 
given to him as a public servant and 
therefore there was some connection 
however indirect between his office as 
a public servant and his work as Exa- 
miner His abuse of his position as Exa 
miner would be an abuse of the permis- 
sion given to him by the Government 
as Examiner that is to say it is argued 
It would amount to an abuse of permitt- 
ed use of his office and if that is so 
ho must be said to have abused his posi- 
tion as a public servant We consider the 
argument too farfetched We have dealt 
with It earlier and do not think it 
necessary to add to what vve have stated 

42 For these reasons although the 
prosecution case against the accused ha» 
hfw? proved xot jroerUs it is not possible 
to bring the misconduct of either of the 
accused under any of the offences with 
which they are charged Thev are ac- 
cordingly entitled to an acouittal 

43 The appeals are therefore allowed 
The convictions of and sentences on the 
appellants are set aside and the appellants 
are aeguitted Fine if paid to be refund- 
ed 

Appeals allowed 
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Criminal Appeal No 32G of 19C8 and 
Cnminal R£*\n No 12 of 1968 D/ 3-4- 
1969 

(A) Penal Code (18C0) Sections 307 
40 88 — Offence under Section 307 — 
Intention and knov^lcdgc required — 
Mental dement described m any nf the 
four Clauses nf Section 300 f P C m 
sufficient — Maxim that every man is 
presumed to intend the natural and pro 
bable consequences of his act discussed 
— 1907 Ker LT 223 & 19C7 Ker LT C83 
& 1908 Ker IT 929 Overruled 

The offence under Section 307 is com 
plete although the harmlul conscguencc? 
of death do not ensue indeed even if 
no harm ensues But the words il he 
by that act caused death used in the 
section necessarily imply that the art, 
namely the bare physical act must be 
capable of causing death An act in- 
JM/KM/E032/C9fLGCMl 
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trtnsically incapable of causing death like 
witchcraft or the pulling of the tnggerel 
an unloaded gun cannot constitute the , 
offence whatever may be the actor s be ‘ 
Iief and intention The mental element 
or mens rea required is the intention or 
f how ledge necessarv for the offence of 
murder The mental element desenbed 
in any of the four clauses of Section 300 
sufficient It is not necessary that the 
act should have been done with the 
specific intention of causing death 1967 
Ker LT 223 and 1967 Ker LT 689 & 19G8 
K^r LT 929 Overruled Case law dis- 
cussed (Paras 10 14 23) 

The word intention is capable of dif 
^rent shades of meaning In the Penal 
Code It IS used in relation to the con 
s^uences of an act the effect caused 
thereby not in relation to the act itself 
— the voluntariness required to consu- 
me an act is impfietf 6v that very woref 
Thus in the case of murder the inten 
tiQn required is (omitting clause 
secondly of Section 300 which rarely 
ccines into play) the intention of causing 
death or the intention of causing 
bodily injury sufficient m the ordi 
nary course of nature to cause 
m<ire or less the malice alorethounht 
of the English law The Code uses the 
word intention* as is clear from the il" 
lustrations to Ss 88 89 and 92 m the 
^hse that something is intentionally 
done delibreately or purposely jn other 
words is a willed though not necessarlb 
a desired result or a result which is the 
purpose of the deed (Para 16) 

An inference drawn from the character 
and circumstances of the act Is sufficient 
proof of inttnljon Intention and know 
ledge ire a mans state of mmd direct 
evidence thereof except through his own 
confeSMon cannot be haa and apart from 
a confession they can be proved only by 
circumstantial evidence In other words 
fhoy are matters for Inference trom all 
Iho circumstances of the case such as 
th^ motive the preparations made the 
declarations of the ollender and in the 
ca%e of homicide the weapon used the 
pt'mistence of the assault and the nature 
of the infurics actually inflicted as aI*o 
thfeir location In the case of what are 
generally described as unpremeditated 
offences or os offences committed on the 
spijr of the moment intention may be 
conterrporancous with the phvsical act at 
be^ of just an instant before and Is 
generally to be gathered from the nature 
and consequences of the act and tr* 
attendant circumstances It is here that 
th& much criticised maxim that every 
man is presumed to intend the natur^ 
and probable consequences of bis art 
conies into play Perhaps. In Indian Law 
th% objective test of the maxim wouia 
cover every degree of mens rea fretn 
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negligence to intention, depending on the 
degree of probability of the consequences. 

(Paras 15, 20) 
The natural and probable consequences 
of a man’s act is only one of the factors 
from which his intention as to the result 
may be gathered. It is no doubt a very 
important factor and might sometimes be 
only available factor from which the 
inference of intention is to be drawn. 
Still, there is no "must” about it, only 
"may” and the court is not bound in law 
to mfer that a man intended the result of 
actions by reason only of its bemg a 
natural and probable consequence of 
those actions. The intention is to be 
gathered from all the circumstances ap- 
pearing in the evidence. 1961 A. C. 
290 Rel. on. 

(Para 22) 

Where the assault by accused on an 
unarmed person was not merely without 
lawful excuse but was unprovoked and 
the accused used the knife, a deadly 
weapon, on a vital part of the victim 
with such force as to pierce the abdo- 
minal wall and cut and faring out the 
intestines, and there was no case of the 
accused that the stab fell elsewhere than 
where he Erected it; 

Held having regard to all the circum- 
stances that there could be no doubt that 
the accused must have intended to cause 
death, or at any rate, to cause such bodily 
injury sufficient m the ordinary course 
of nature to cause death. The offence 
committed by him was one under Sec- 
tion 307. (Paras 25, 27) 

(B) Criminal P. C. (1898), Section 439 
(1) and (4) — Accused charged under Sec- 
tion 307, I. P. C. but convicted under Sec- 
tion 326 — No appeal against acquittal 
under Section 307 — High Court in revi- 
sion cannot convert acquittal into a con- 
viction but may enhance sentence in re- 
spect of offence under Section 326 — - 
Having regard to all circui^tances of 
case and nature of injury inflicted by ac- 
cused sentence of 18 months enhanced to 
five years. (Paras 36, 37) 

Cases Referred: Chronological Paras 

(1968) 1968 Ker LT 929 = IL.R, 

(1968) 1 Ker 681, Krishnan v. 

Abdulla 1. 31, 40 

(1967) 1967 Ker LT 223 = 1967 Ker 
LR 219, Moidu v. State of 
Kerala 1, 29. 35 

(1967) 1967 Ker LT 689, Isaac v. 

State of Kerala 1, 30. 35 

(1962) 1962-3 All ER 285 = 1962-2 
QB 621, R v Grimwood 41 

(1961) 1961 AC 290 = 1960-3 WLR 
546. Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions V. Smith 18, 21, 22, 41 

(1955) 1955 AC 402 = 1954-3 WLR 
762, Lang v Lang 16, 22 

(1951) 35 Cri App 141 = 95 SJ 745, 

R. V, Whybrow _ 

1970 Cii.L.J. 44. 


(1950) 66 TLR 735 = 1950 WN 
218, Hosegood v Hosegood 16 22 
(1947) 1947 KB 997 = 1947-1 All 
ER 813, Rex v. Steane 16 

(1932) AIR 1932 Bom 279 (V 19) = 

33 Cri LJ 613, Wasudeo v. Em- 
peror 11 , 34 

(1918) AIR 1918 Mad 136 (2) (V 5) 
=ILR 41 Mad 156 = 19 Cn LJ 
162 (FB), VuUappa v. Bheema Row 18 
(1891) 1891-2 Ch D 441. Angus v. 

Calhfford 19 

(1867) 4 Bom HCR Cri 17. Reg v, 
Cassidy 10, 12. 34 

(1838) 8 C & P. 541 = 2 Mood CC 
53, R. V. Cruse 31, 40, 41 

S. Easwara Iyer and Thomas John, for 
Appellant, State Prosecutor, for Res- 
pondent. 

RAMAN NAYAR AG. C. J.: The accus- 
ed person in this case, Sreedharan aged 
42 was tried by the Additional Assistant 
Sessions Judge, Kottayam, on charges 
under Sections 307 and 324 of the Indian 
Penal Code. The charge under S, 307 
related to an assault with a knife on one 
Balakrishnan, who has been examined as 
Pw. 1 at the trial, and that under sec- 
tion 324 to an assault on Balakrishnan’s 
brother, Karunakaran, who has been exa- 
mined as Pw 2 The learned Judge 
came to the conclusion that the mensrea 
necessary for an offence under S. 307 had 
not been made out — he seems to have 
thought that a clear intention to cause 
death was necessary and in doing so, he 
relied on two decisions by a Smgle Judge 
of this court in Moidu v. State of Kerala, 
1967 Ker LT 223 and Isaac v. State of 
Kerala, 1967 Ker LT 689, a third more or 
less on the same lines Krishnan v. Abdul- 
la, 1968 Ker LT 929 has been brought to 
our notice in the course of the hearing 
He found the accused guilty under sec- 
tion 326 I P C for the assault on Pw. 1 
— even so he had to rely on Pw. I’s deten- 
tion in hospital lor over 20 days for hold- 
ing that the injury, a disembowelling 
incised wound, was grievous — and under 
section 324 I. P. C for the assault on 
Pw. 2; and he sentenced the accused to 
suffer rigorous imprisonment for 18 
months for the former offence and for 
four months for the latter, the sentences 
to run concurrently. 

In Calendar revision it was observed 
that the offence seemed to be really one 
under section 307 I. P. C' but obviously 
in view of the prohibition in sub-section 
(4) of Sec 439 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code against the conversion of an 
acquittal into a conviction and the fact 
that it was possible to impose an ade- 
quate sentence for the offence without 
altering the finding of the Court below, 
notice was issued to the accused only to 
show cause against enhancement of his 
sentence, however, at the hearing the 
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propnety ol the acquittal of the chamre 
under section 307 I P C and of the 
conviction actually recorded haa been 
fully canvassed by both sides The revi 
Sion case came on for hearing beforea 
Single Judge of this Court He was of the 
view that the deasions relied upon by 
the court below required reconsideration 
and m that view he referred the case to 
a Division Bench. That is how the case 
IS now before us Meanwhile the accused 
had appealed against his conviction to 
the Court of Session That appeal has 
been withdrawn to this Court and has 
been h^ard along with the revision case 

2 The case is really a very simple 
case At about 7 P M on the 23rd March 
19G7 when the accused was m the tea- 
shop of one Kochu Mohamed with his 
newly married daughter and son-in-law a 
verbal altercation arose between the ac 
cused on the one side and Pw 2 who was 
also in the shop on the other According 
to the accused but not according to Pw 2, 
the latter used very abusive language 
However that might be the accused was 
50 incensed that he beat Pw 2 The shop* 
keeper, Tochu Mohammed and Ptvs 3 
and 4 who were also there intervened 
and sent the accused and Pw 2 away in 
diflerent directions Pw 2 had not gone 
far when he met his brother Pw 1 and 
complained to him of what the accused 
had done Pw 1 tried to pacify Pw 2 
saying that they could question the ac 
cused about it the next day The accused 
apparently overheard this and he rushed 
up to Pws 1 and 2 pushing aside Pw 4 
who tried to stop him. shouting that there 
was no need to put off the matter Then 
Ignoring Pw 1 s expostulations the ac- 
cused drew the I nife M O 1 {a sharp 
pointed knife with a blade five Inches 
from his waist and stabbed Pws 1 and 2 
with it one after the other The stab on 
Pw 1 was in the abdomen, and as the 
medical evidence shows it penetrated the 
abdominal cavity cut the small intestines 
In as many as four places and brought 
out the small mtestine and mesentery an 
injury doubtless sufficient to cause death In 
the ordinary course of nature but from 
which Pw 1 luckily recovered after 25 
days in hoapitaL The stab on Pw 2 was 
m the back and it caused a punctured 
wound 1" X 1/3 X 11/2 deep with a skin 
deep tall about 3 long according to the 
medical ovadtnee a simple injury Then 
the accused ran away while I^s 1 and 
2 fell down on the road 

3 Apart from the victims Pws 1 and 
2 tv o other persons Pws 4 and 5 who 
were near-by saw the stabbing while 
another person Pw 3 saw the accus^ 
rushing towards Pws 1 and 2 and after 
the stabbing was over running away 
from (he scene 

4 Pws 1 and 2 were removed to the 
Moo'attupuzha hospital where at 2.30 


A Jf on the 24th Pw 1 made the state 
ment Ex PI to the Head Constable 
Pw7 on which the case was registered 
and in/estigated The accused appeared 
at the police station at 9 15 P M on 23- 
3 1967 with the knife M O 1 He was 
arrested by the Head Constable Pw8 
and the knife was seized from him. 

5 When questioned at the preliminary 
enquiry the accused was content with a 
bare demal But at the tnal he put 
forward a case of private defence After 
the incident in Kochu Mohammed s tea 
shop where he had beaten Pw 2 for in| 
suiting him in the presence of hisdaughfer 
and son-in-law by using abusive language 
he was proceeding to another shop near 
by when Pws 1 and 2 suddenly came 
there and assaulted him To save his life 
he drew his knife and stabbed them. 

6 The accused examined no witness 
in hia defence 

7 On the evidence and on the very 
statement of the accused there can be no 
doubt that the accused voluntarily stabb- 
ed pws 1 and 2 inflicting injuries on 
them. The belated plea of private de* 
fence put forward by him is obviously an 
after thought and there js nothing what 
soever m the evidence that gives the least 
support to that plea The accused him* 
self suffiered no injury — not that an actual 
injury is necessary to give nse to the 
right of private defence reasonable ap- 
prehension is enough and he said nothing 
whatsoever regarding the nature of the 
alleged assault on him by Pws t and Z 
(vernacular omitted) is the word used by 
him but what Pwa 1 and 2 actually did 
he did not choose to say The prosecu- 
tion evidence which there Is no reason 
whatsoever to discredit clearly shows 
that there was no such assault on the 
accused and that the assault by the ac 
cused on Pws 1 and 2 was not merely 
without lawful excuse but was unprovok 
ed such provocation as the accused had 
being a thing of the past in any event, 
not something that could be described as 
grave and sudden 

8 The question then is what is the 
offence committed by the accused? Is It 
only the voluntary causing of hurt or 
does It amount to attempt to murder? 

9 Generally speaking an actor who 
Is a person an offence consists of three 
elements or ingredients First the act 
u^ng the word 'act as we think that 
word IS usad in (he Indian Penal Code 
as restricted to the bare physical act 
namely the muscular change and what 
might be called the concomitant areum 
stances such as for example the instru- 
ment employed and as including no part 
of its consequences not even the target 
of the act or as Kocoure k * puts It fln 

•See Patons Jurisprudence Third 
tion. Foot-note 1 at page 275, 
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relation to tort) as denoting the external 
manifestation of the actor’s will and as 
not including any of its result not even 
the most direct, immediate and intended; 
secondly, the mens rea or the mental ele- 
ment accompanymg the act; and, third- 
ly, the harmful social consequences of 
the act which is why the law makes it 
culpable. The definitions in the Indian 
Penal Code take note of these elements 
although in some, the first and the third 
element together constituting what is 
generally understood by the terms "actus 
reus” in Enghsh law, are combined in 
one expression. This analysis of an 
offence into its three component elements 
is well exemphfied by the defmition of, 
"culpable homicide” in Section 299. 

"299 Culpable homicide; — Whoever, 
causes death by doing an act with the in- 
tention of causing death, or with the 
intention of causing such bodily injury as 
is likely to cause death, or with the 
knowledge that he is likely by such act 
to cause death, commits the offence of 
culpable homicide”. 

Here the word, "whoever” supplies the 
act or; the word, "act” denotes the bare 
physical act (mcduding such concomitant 
circumstances as the means employed) 
done by him; the mental element requir- 
ed is the intention of causing death or 
bodily injury likely to cause death, or 
knowledge that the act is likely to cause 
death, while the injurious social conse- 
quences which the law seeks to punish is 
the resultant death In some cases, how- 
ever, of which abetment and attempt are 
instances, the act is made punishable 
even if the injurious consequences do 
not follow provided the necessary mental 
element is nresent; in other words, the 
third of the three elements is dispensed 
with 

10. This IS how the offence of attempt 
niurder is defined and made punish- 
able by section 307' 

"307. Attempt to murder — Whoever 
does any act with such intention or know- 
ledge, and under such circumstances that. 
If he by that act, caused death, he would 
be guilty of murder, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years 
and shall also be liable to fine; and if 
hurt is caused to any person by such act, 
the offender shall be liable either to 
imprisonment for life or to such punish- 
ment as is hereinbefore mentioned. 
Attempts by life convicts — When any 
person offending under this section is 
imder sentence of imprisonment for life 
he may, if hurt is caused, be punished 
with death”. 

Here the offence is complete although the 
harmful consequence of death does not 
ensue, indeed even if no harm ensues 
"dt, it seems to us clear that the words, 


"if he by that act caused death” neces- 
sarily imply that the act must be capable 
of causing death An act intrinsically in- 
capable of causing death like witchcraft 
or the pulling of the trigger of an unload- 
ed gun cannot constitute the offence, 
whatever may be the actor’s belief and 
intention This is how Couch C J put 
this aspect of the matter in Reg v. Cas- 
sidy (1867) 4 Bom HCR Cr 17 at p 21 

"The first two heads are framed under 
section 307 The words of that section 
are — "Whoever does any ac| with such 
intention or knowledge and under such 
circum.stances, that if he by that act 
caused death he would be guilty of mur- 
der, shall be punished Now it ap- 
pears to me, looking at the terms of this 
section, as well as at the illustrations to 
it, that it IS necessary, in order to con- 
stitute an offence under it, that there must 
be an act done under such circumstances 
that death might be caused if the act 
took effect The act must be capable of 
causing death in the natural and ordi- 
nary course of things, and if the act com- 
plained of is not of that description, a 
prisoner cannot be convicted of _ an^ at- 
tempt to murder under this section”. 

11. This decision was criticised by 
Beaumont C J in Wasudeo v Emperor, 
AIR 1932 Bom 279 but his Lordships 
conclusion expressed in the followmg 
words seems to us much the same* 

"But if you have an act done wdth a 
sufficiently guilty mtention and toow- 
ledge and in circumstances which do not 
from their nature afford a defence _ to a 
charge of murder, and if the act is o 
such a nature as would have paused 
death in the usual course of events but 
for something beyond the "t 

trol which prevented that * 

seems to me that the case falls iwthm 

Section 307”. 

12. It seems to us clear that a^b 

namely, the bare any 

an act capable of causing de^tti any 

ratp not one intrinsically incapaoie oi 
rate, not one already 

Svfd, would rul4 out such as the 
firing of an uncapped gun as ^ 

?nTloffi^4th"rbS -ctSgl even 

5LS h^ tE -Jioned^^^^ 

lustrations to section SH where tne 
ure of the injurious eonseduenc^ is^ no 

due to tbeSence of some- 

der’s act but due to the en 
thing whjch IS in^M^sens^^P.^t^j^^ 

act. An intending to kih 

case of a man wu • js his 

enemy htnpeJs to be only an ani- 

SrluS in our v.oru, is not a conssqu- 
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ence to be recretted any more than the 
case of a failure of the intended rMultby 
reason of the actor beinc a bad shot In 
both eases the act namely the bare frfiy- 
sical act of discharfiing a loaded cun no 
matter where is capable of caiisinc death 
of course it need not be of the person in 
tended to be killed and the matter ja 
well past the stage of mere thouRhl or 
preparation the intention havinc un 
equivocally manifested itself m an exter 
nal act beyond the actor s recall altho 
ugh m a practical sense and what the 
courts administer is practical law it 
might be possible to say with Rovvialt J 
that in the former case the man is not 
on the job nt all though he thinks he is 
he would be very much on the job if 
though unknown to him, there was some 
other person present near enough to be 
hit while In the latter he is on the job 
For unlike as in the latter case or in 
the case of a man who attempts to pick 
an empty pocket, it would in practice 
be difficult to establish the necessary 
mens rea and therefore well nigh im 
posuble to secure a conviction. 

But in the circumstances of the pre- 
sent case there can be no question ol 
the accused s offence falling withm sec- 
tion 511 if It does not fall within sec- 
tion 307 there being no question of im- 
possibility whether absolute or relative 
indeed the learned Public Prosecutor has 
expressly stated that he stands or falls by 
Section 307 and is not Inviting recourse 
to Seeticn 511 Therefore we are not 
called upon to deade whether Section 307 
only prescribes a special punishment for 
an offence under Section 5U in relation 
to the oilence of murder as Sections 121 
and 393 for example do in relating to 
the offence of wagmg war against the 
Governmen and the offence of robb'-ry 
(m V hich case it might be said that it 
need not have gone to the trouble of 
specially d'^fining the offence of attempt 
ta murdfiiV or whether as held in Cas 
sidys ca'e (18C7) 4 Bom HCB Crt 17 it 
postulates a higher degree of attempt 
than Section 511 does so that there 
can be an attempt to murder which does 
rot come within section 307 but never 
theless comes withm section 511 not 
being excluded therefrom by the w(^s 
where no exp'ess provision is made by 
this Code for the punishment of such 
attempt 

J3 So much for the physical act 
necessary for an offenc® under S 307 
VTiat el c is necessary Is indicated byth" 
words with such intention or know 
ledge and under such circumstances that 
j£ he by that act eau<^=^ death he would 
be guilty of murder The words, such 
circumstances like the same words in 
section 303 would *cem to refer not so 
much to circurrwtanccs pointing to the 
possibiliti of death as to the circumst- 


ances which would attract any of ex 
ceptions to section 300 perhaps also ttie 
general exceptions in Chapter IV al 
though section G seems to be a sufficient 
safeguard so far as the latter are concern 
ed 

14 The mental element or mens rea 
required is the intention or knowledge 
necessary for the offence of murder for 
which we have to go to section 300 

300 Murder — Except in the case here 
inafter excepted culpable homiade h 
murder if the act by which the death is 
caused IS done with the intention of caus- 
ing death or — 

Secondly — If it is done with the inten 
tion of caunng such bodilv injury as the 
offender knows to be likely to cause the 
death of tne person to whom the harm 
IS caused or— 

Thirdly — If it is done with the intention 
of causing bodily injury to any person 
and the bodily mjury intended to be In 
flicted IS sufficient in the ordinary course 
of nature to cause death or — 

Fourthly — If the per-on committing the 
act knows that it is so imminently dange- 
rous that it must m all probability cause 
death or such bodily injury as is likely 
to cause death and commits such act 
without any excuse for incurring the nsV 
of causing death or such injury as afore 
said 

15 Intention and knowledge are a 
mans state of mind direct evidence 
thereof except through his own confes 
sjoo cannot be had end apart from a 
corfession they can be proved only b> 
ci^rcumstantial evidence In other words 
they are matters for inference from all 
the arcumstances of the case such a 
the motive the preparations made tht 
declarations of the oiTender and in the 
case of homicide the weapon used the 
persistence of the assault and the 
nature of the injunes actually inflicted 
aa also their location In the case ol 
what are generally described as un 
premeditated offences or as ofTence 
committed on the spur of the moment 
intention may be contemporaneous with 
the physical act at best of just ax 
instant before and is generally to be 
gathered from the nature and conse- 
quences oi the act and the attendan* 
circumstances It is here that the much 
cntiased maxim that t-vtry man is pre- 
sumed to intend the natural and pro 
bable consequ nccs of his act comes into 
play 

16 Like mostv ord the word 'inten, 
tion’ Is caoable of different shades 0| 
meamrg. In the Indian Penal Code 

is used in relation to the consequnic^j 
of an act the effect caused thereby 
in relation to the act itself — the voM i 
tanness required to constitute *®| 
act is implied by that very word Thuw 
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in the case of murder, the intention 
required is (omitting clause secondly of 
Section 300 which rarely comes into 
play) the intention of causing death or 
the intention of causing bodily injury 
sufficient in the ordinary course of 
nature to cause death, more or less 
the malice aforethought of the Enghsh 
law, the former being generally describ- 
ed as specific intent or malice and the 
latter as implied malice or some times 
as constructive malice, though the use 
of the latter term seems open to criti- 
cism It seems to us clear from the 
illustrations to Sections 88, 89 and 92, 
that the Code uses the word "intention”, 
m the sense that something is inten- 
tionally done if it is done deliberatelv 
or purposely, in other words, is a willed 
though not necessarily a desired result 
|or a result which is the purpose of the 
deed. The surgeon of the illustrations 
certainly does not desire the harm that 
may be caused, nor is that his pur- 
pose Nevertheless, the provisions of 
the sections show that he could have 
intended the harm, and is saved from 
being a criminal only by those provi- 
sions Likewise a man who_ shoots an- 
other in the heart and kills him in 
self-defence might not desire,_ on the 
contrary might very much dislike, caus- 
ing the latter’s death. His purpose is 
not to cause death but to save_ himself 
Yet Ms case falls squarely witMn the 
first clause of Section 300 — he has un- 
doubtedly caused death by doing an act 
with the intention of causing death — and 
is saved from being a murderer only by 
Section 100 

Lang v Lang 1935 AC 402 rather than 
Rex V. Steane 1947 KB 997 at p 1004 or 
Hosegood V Hosegood, (1950) 66 TLR 
735 illustrates the sense in which the 
word, intention is used in Section 300 
of the Indian Penal Code of course 
none of these cases was construing that 
statute. And, once you dispense with 
desire or purpose, it follows that fore- 
sight of the consequences of an act gains 
the upper hand in determinmg whether 
the consequences were intended or not 
And _ the foresight of a particular per- 
son is prima facie to be gauged by the 
foresight of an ordinary, reasonable 
man, in other words, W what is some- 
tirnes _ disparagingly referred to as the 
objective test or external stand — as if 
that were enough to condemn it — of the 
reasonable and probable consequenoes 
of the act. ' . 1 1 . 1 

17. Illustration (a) to Section 106 of 
the Evidence Act shows that the inten- 
tion with wMch a person does an act is 
generally to be gathered from the 
character and circumstances of the act 
It says that 

"When a person does an act with 


some intention other than that which 
the character and circumstances of the 
act suggest, the burden of proving that 
intention is upon him”. 

An inference drawn from the character 
and circumstances of the act is suffi- 
cient proof of intention Thus, if a man 
uses a knife on another so as to pierce 
the latter’s heart and kill Mm, the 
character and circumstances of his act 
would suggest that he intended to kill 
him, for, death is the natural and proba- 
ble, nay, the well-nigh certam, result 
of such an act But a surgeon doing 
this could readily rebut this inference 
by showing that he did this not with the 
intention of causing death but with the 
intention of curing the man of a danger- 
ous disease Nevertheless the surgeon 
would still have intentionally caused 
'hurt, and can even be said to have 
intentionally caused bodily iniury suffi- 
cient m the ordinary course of nature to 
cause death, and as we have already 
said, is saved from penal consequences 
only by reason of the exception in Sec- 
tion 88 of the Code 

18. The maxim to which we have 
referred, namely, that every person is 
presumed to intend the natural and pro- 
bable consequences of his act, is some- 
times expressed as if it embodied some- 
thing more than a permissible inference, 
something more than the "may imesume 
of Sections 4 and 114 of the Evidence 
Act, or at the worst the "shall presume 
of Section 4 and created an irrebut- 
table presumption, the "conclusive 
proof” of Section 4 A form in which 
It is thus expressed is that every per- 
son must be presumed to intend the 
natural, reasonable, and . 
sequences of his acts whether in f^t he 
intended them or not In tMs fom it 
is certainly objectionable ^t is the 

belief some would have it m the mis 
taken belief, that it was countenanced 
m this form by the House of Lords in 
Director of Public Prosecutions v 
S^^fth 1961 AC 290 as if the mens rea 
foT murder were not the intention m 
£ S of the allefied offender but 

= -pH 
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surely that the Code draws a clear dis 
tinction between ’intent' and "know- 
ledge of likelihood is no impediment to 
the latter leading to an inference 
regarding the former or to same cir- 
cumstance leading to an inference 
rega*-ding both 

19 But properly viewed namely as 
a mere objective test enabling a rebut 
table inference to be drawn regarding 
the mental element attending an act we 
think that the maxim is not merely un 
exceptionable but indispensable The 
whole difhculty it seems to us arises 
from to borrow the words of Bowen 
L. J in Afgus \ Clifford 1821-2 Ch D 
441 confusing the evidence from which 
an infer^ce may he drawn with the 
inference itself which has to be drawm 
after you have weighed all the evidence 
In this connection the following classic 
statement by Sir William Holdsworth 
in the History of the English Law 
Vol in page 374 is worth quoting 

The general rule of the common 
law IS that crime cannot be imputed to 
a man without mens rea It is of 
course quite another question how the 
existence of that mens rea is to be esta- 
blished The thought of man is not 
triable bv direct evidence but if the 
law grounds liability ution intent it 
must erdeavour to establish it by cir- 
cumstantial evidence Much of that cir 
cumstanMal evidence will be directed to 
showing that a man of ordinary ability 
situated as the accused was situate and 
having his means of knowledge would 
not have acted as he acted wthoul hav 
ing that mens rea which it is sought to 
impute to him In other words we 
must adopt an external standard in 
adjudicating upon the %\elght of evi 
donee adduced to prove or disprove mens 
rea That of cour'^ does not mean that 
the law bases cnminal liability upon an 
external standard So to argue is to 
confuse the evidence for a proposition 
wnlh the propocition proved by that 
evidence 

20 Perhaps in Indian Law the 
objectne test ol the maxim would cover 
every degree of mens rea from negligence 
to intention depending on the degree of 
probability of the consequenes If the 
effect caused by an act Is the natural 
and probable consequence of that act it 
would we think be nght to infer that 
the actor caused that effect voluntarily 
as that word is defined m Section ID of 
the Code Tf the degree of probability 
is so low ••0 that the effect cannot ^ 
described as a natural and probable con- 
sequence thn inference to be drawn 
might mlv be of negligence or rashness* 
little higher it might b#* that the actor 
had rea on to btlieve that he vas like- 
ly to cause the effect still higher It 


would be reasonable to infer that he 
knew that he was likely to cause it and 
If the degree of probability is so high 
that the effect may be described not 
merely as a probable but as a natural 
natural in the sense ordinary result oi 
the act it would be reasonable to infei 
that he intended to cause it It mighl 
be noted that it is on the high degrei 
of probability of the effect of death tha 
the intention or knowledge (to be infer 
red from among other things th' 
natural and probable consequences o 
the act) of clauses secondly thirdly an' 
fourthly of Section 300 are equate 
With intention to cause death of th 
first clause 

21 So far as the English Law is cor 
cerned Section 8 of the Criminal Justic 
Act oi 1967 applies the necessary correc 
tive to the grossness of the rule suppo: 
ed to have been laid down in 1961 A' 
290 This section provides that 

"A Court or jury in determining whe 
ther a person has committed an offence - 

(a) shall not be bound In law to infer 
that he Intended or foresaw a result 
of his actions by reason only of its being 
a natural and probable consequences of 
those actions but 

(b) shall decide whether he did inteno 
or foresee that result by reference to 
all the evidence drawing such Infer 
ence from the evidence as appear pro 
per in the circumstances ’ 

That 19 a statement of the law which 
we would adopt The natural and pro 
bable consequences of a mans vet is 
only one of the factors from which his 
intention as to the result may be gather 
ed It is no doubt a very Important 
factor and might sometimes be the only 
available factor from which the Infer- 
ence of intention Is to be drawn Still 
there is no ' must’ about it only "may 
and the Court is not bound in law to 
infer that a man intended the result of 
his actions by reason only of its being 
a natural and probable consequence of 
those actions The Intention is to b® 
gathered from all the circumstances 
appearing in the evidence 

22 Much the same thing was said bv 
Denmng L J in 1950-66 TLR 735 with 
reference to the animus deserendi lu 
other words the intent to bring the 
mamed life to an end necessary to 
constitute desertion for the purpose of 
divorce 

When p»‘ople say that a man must be 
taken to intend the natural consequences 
of hi5 acts they fall into error there 
is no ’must about It it is only ’may 
The presumption of intention is not a 
proposition of law but a proposition ol 
ordinary good sense It means this* that 
as a man Is usually able to foresee 
what are the natural consequences oi 
his acts so it is as a rule reasonable to 
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infer that he did foresee and intend 
them But, while that is an inference 
which may be drawn, it is not one 
which must be drawn If on all the facts 
of the case it is not the correct inference 
then it should not be drawn”. 

In their book on Criminal Law, Gean- 
ville Williams, one of the foremost 
critics of 1961 AC 290 and Smith and 
Mogan themselves no admirers of that 
decision, regard this as a clear exposi- 
tion of the true place and value of the 
presumption in the proof of intention 
Denning L J. then thought (as he later, 
in the light of 1955 AC 402, confessed, 
mistakenly) that intent in the context of 
desertion meant that the party must 
have the desire or purpose to bring the 
married life to an end But, as we have 
seen, neither the desire nor the purpose 
to bring about the consequences is 
necessary to constitute intention within 
the meaning of Section 300 of the Indian 
Penal Code With regard to what we 
might call this lesser intention the pre- 
sumption to be drawn from the natural 
and probable consequences of the act is 
stronger 

23. In English law, in order to con- 
stitute the offence of attempt to murder, 
the specific intent to cause death is 
necessary though for the completed of- 
fence of murder the lesser mens rea of 
intent to cause grievous bodily harm 
suffices. What might be called the im- 
plied or constructive intent to cause 
death of clauses secondly, thirdly and 
fourthly of Section 300 of our Code is 
not enough But, in Indian law. Sec- 
tion 307 of the Code makes it quite 
clear that the mental element describ- 
ed in any of the four clauses of Sec- 
tion 300 is sufficient and that it is not 
necessary that the act should have been 
done with the specific intention of caus- 
ing death This difference should not 
be overlooked. We should not have 
thought it necessary to voice this 
cauhon but that we find that in some 
Indian decisions and in some com- 
mentaries on the Code, English cases 
are cited to make out that the specific 
intent to IdU is necessary without notic- 
ing that Section 307 of the Indian Penal 
Code lays down the law differently. 

24, What is the offence committed by 
the accused in the instant case’ We 
shall first consider the assault on Pwl. 
The act committed by the accused is the 
physical movement of stabbing with a 
sharp pointed knife having a blade five 
inches long This is undoubtedly an act 
intrinsically capable of causing death, or 
to put it negatively, not intrinsically in- 
capable of causing death. "Death”, of 
course, means the death of a human 
being — see Section 46 of the Code — and 
if the act be done with the mental 


element described in Section 300 in 
relation to any human being and if it, 
in fact, causes the death of that or any 
other human being Sections 299 and 300 
import the doctrine of transferred malice 
and Section 301 proceeds on the assump- 
tion that culpable homicide is none-the- 
less culpable homicide for the death 
caused being of a person other than the 
person whose death was intended— ^the 
actor IS guilty of murder. The require- 
ment implied by the clause, "if he by 
that act caused death” in Section 307 _ is 
here amply satisfied, and the question 
is whether the mental element and the 
circumstances attending the act are such 
that if death had ensued, the accused 
would be guilty of murder. In other 
words, so far as this case is concerned, 
whether the accused had the mens rea 
defined in S. 300 of the Code and, if so, 
whether circumstances attracting any of 
the exceptions to the section were present 
of course, by reason of Section 105 of 
the Evidence Act it would be for the 
accused to show that they were present 

25. There is here no confession and 
therefore, no direct evidence of the 
accused’s state of mind That has to be 
inferred from the circumstances, and, 
taking all the circumstances into consi- 
deration, we feel no doubt whatsoever 
that the accused did the act with at 
least the mental element described in 
clause thirdly of Section 300, namely, 
the intention of causing bodily injury 
sufficient in the ordinary course of 
nature to cause death, if not ivith that 
in the first clause, namely, the intention 
of causing death. The offence may well 
be described as unpremeditated and, not 
unnaturally, there is no evidence of any 
strong or adequate motive But, it must 
be remembered that the accused was 
incensed with PW 2’s conduct at Kochu 
Mahommed’s tea shop and was apparent- 
ly still smarting from the insult he had 
received from Pw 2 in the presence of 
his newly married daughter and son-in- 
law. He seems to have flared up when 
heard Pw 1 saying that he could be 
taken to task the next day for having 
beaten Pw 2 The weapon the accused 
used was a deadly weapon and he used 
it on a vital part of Pw I’s body with 
such force as to pierce the abdominal 
v,’all and cut and bring out the intestines 
The accused has no case that the stab 
fell elsewhere then where he directed 
it, and, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, including the nature of the 
weapon used, the part of the victim’s 
body chosen for the assault, and the in- 
jury actually inflicted, an injury which, 
by its very nature, must necessarily 
have endangered life, there can be no 
doubt that the accused must have 
intended to cause death, or, at any rate. 
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to cause bodily injury sufKaent m the 
ordinary course of nature to cause death 
20 We do not think that in the cir 
cumstances of the case any of the 
exceptions to Section 300 of the Code 
13 attracted The only exceptions that 
can conceivably apply are exceptions 1 
2 and 4 So far as exception 1 is con- 
cerned Pw 1 offered little if any pro- 
vocation and we might add that even 
the provocation offered by Pw 2 was 
neither grave enough nor sudden enough 
to depnve the accused of the power of 
-elf control If we may say so such pro- 
vocation as Pw 2 offered had already 
been sufficiently redressed by the beat 
mg which the accused gave him. So far 
as Exception 2 is concerned as we have 
already seen no assault of any kind was 
threatened on the accused when he acted 
as he did and there can therefore W 
no question of his having exercised any 
nght of private defence Nor was there 
a sudden fight upon a sudden quarrel 
so that the accused can be said to have 
acted in the heat of passion in the 
course of such fight Moreover m stab 
bing an unarmed person in the abdomen 
with a knife the accused did act in a 
cruel and unusual manner Therefore 
Exception 4 cannot be attracted 

27 We have ro doubt that so far as 
the assault on Pw 1 is concerned the 
offence committed by the accused is one 
falbng within the second part of the 
first paragraph of Section 307 of the 
Indian Penal Code 

28 So far as the assault on Pw 2 Is 
concerned no doubt the physical act 
committed by the accused was not in- 
capable of causing death. But in a case 
where the mental element is to be 
inierred fr'^m the nature and circums- 
tances and the consequences of the phy 
sical act, there is a difference between 
the case of an assault with a weapon 
like a Vmfe where the actor retains con- 
trol till the last 1 . e till the temuna 
tion of the assault, and the case of an 
assault with a weapon like a gun where 
the actor loses control the moment the 
gun IS fired and must thereafter willy 
nilly let the shot take its course 
Although of course as Section 307 it- 
self makes it plain the causing of hurt 
IS not a necessary element of the offence 
of attempt to murder vet m a case of 
an assault with a v capon like a knife 
re*ain'‘d in the hands of the offender till 
the end and not used as a missile un 
less there is something to skow that 
there was some e‘*'tcmal impediment in 
the way of consummation of the offen- 
ders intention it might not be reason- 
able to Infer merely from the harm In- 
ricted that the offender intended to 
cau e graver harm than he actually did 
inff ct Tno injury that the accused did 
inflict on Pw 2 was a simple injury not 


sufficient In the ordinary course ot 
nature to cause death and there is 
nothing to show that he intended any 
thing more Therefore so far as the 
assault on Pw 2 is concerned the con 
viction recorded against the accused 
under Section 324 of the Indian Penal 
Code IS proper 

29 Every case has to be decided on 
its own facts and circumstances no two 
cases are in all respects alike the pro 
per Inference to be drawn from proved 
facts and circumstances is not ordinarily 
a qu«tion of law and although the 
inference drawn by expcnenced Judges 
from sinular facts and circumstance* 
might be a useful pointer it must be 
remembered that not all the facts and 
arcumstances that influence the deaslon 
in a particular case appear from the 
judgment Thu? is why in reaching the 
conclusion we have reached regarding 
the menial element accompanying the 
accused s acts we have made no refer 
ence to the numerous authorities cited 
at the bar But we must say something 
about the two decisions that have been 
responsible for the present case coming 
before us and about the third case that 
has been brought to our notice in the 
course of tne hearing 
In 1967 Ker LT 223 the accused who 
had been twice thwarted m his attempt 
to ravish a woman on the second occa- 
sion after the woman had as a result 
of a struggle succeeded in freeing her 
self from his grasp took a gun which he 
had kept leaning on a tree near-by— the 
occurrence took place in a forest where 
the victim was collecting firewood — and 
shot her with it in the chest Thirty 
SIX pellets were found lodged in the 
Victim’s body over the abdominal area 
inside the abdominal muscles Only ont 
was extracted the rest left where they 
were since the doctor thought that that 
would do no harm. The gun was not 
before Court but the judgment shows 
that It was said to be 'a sort of sport 
ing gun generally used to scare awaj 
birds and wild beasts from the culUva 
tion So far as the judgment discloses, 
there was nothmg to show that a shot 
with the Rjn and the ammunition used 
wa5 Incapable of causing death — indeed 
the medical evidence to the effect that 
the injury would have been senou? 
and that It was a fortuitous escape for 
the injured would indicate the con- 
trary The trial Court found the accus- 
guilty under Sections 307 and 326 of 
the Indian Penal Code (ALo under Sec- 
tion 354 but with that we are not con 
cernedj But on appeal this Court 
found that the offcncG wis only onr 
under Section 321 of the Indian Penal 
Code deserving onlv a sentence of sim 
pie imprisonment for one month 
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30. In 1967 Ker LT 689. the accused 
1 squatter on land belon^ins to rubber 
=state took exception to pits being dug 
in the court-yard of his house by some 
ivorkmen under the supervision of Pw 5, 
in Assistant Conductor of the estate 
Pw. 5 told the accused firmly that he 
had come to plant rubber seedlings and 
ftiat he was determined to do that The 
accused after pretending to have submit- 
ted to this, and in fact, making a show 
of helping in the planting, slowly mov- 
ed backwards towards the verandah of 
his house, and, picking up an axe, dealt 
two blows wdth it on Pw 5’s head iniur- 


der unless he had the intention to kill, 
from the very beginning So also the 
converse, that even if the accused had 
the intention if the act committed is not 
capable of causing death or that the 
act was done with such intention and 
was not likely in the belief of the 
accused to cause death he cannot be 
charged with attempt to murder. Thus 
we see that . the intention is the most 
important ingredient and when once 
that IS not made out the accused cannot 
be convicted of attempt to murder, 
even if the act committed is sufficient to 
cause death under normal circumstanc- 


mg the right eye with partial protru- 
sion of the eyeball and causing a frac- 
ture about 3”x2" of the right parietal 
bone The trial Court convicted the 
accused under Section 307 of the Indian 
Penal Code but, on appeal, this Court, 
holding that the blow on the head with 
the blunt end of an axe could not in 
the ordinary course of things cause 
death (a proposition to which we can 
scarcely subscribe) came to the conclu- 
sion that the accused could not have 
intended to cause the death of the 
victim — whether, in the face of the 
fracture of the skull, it could not be 
held that the accused intended at least 
to cause bodily injury sufficient in the 
ordinary course of nature to cause 
death was not considered— and that his 
offence was only one under Section 'h'h'b 
of the Indian Penal Code for which a 
sentence of two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment was enough. 


31. In 1968 Ker LT 929, the accused, 
in the course of a quarrel, stabbed Pw 1 
with a knife in the abdomen inflicting 
a disembowelling wound which fortu- 
nately did not prove fatal but rendered 
the victim unconscious for three days 
It was held that the accused was guilty 
only of an offence under Section 326 of 
the Indian Penal Code and not of one 
under Section 307 of the Indian Penal 
Code The reasons for this view were 
stated thus- 


The first ingredient in the offence of 
attempt to murder is the intention to 
kill In R V Cruse, (1838) 8 C & P 541 
Patterson J. told the jury 

Before vou can find the prisoner 
guilty of this felony, (attempt to mur- 
der) you must be satisfied that when 
ne inflicted this violence on the child 
he had in his mind a positive intention 
of murdering that child Even if he did 
It under the circumstances which would 
have amounted to murder if death had 
ensued, that will not be sufficient unless 
he actually intended to commit murder’’. 
So even if the act committed is suffi- 
cient m the natural and ordinary course 
of things to result m death, the accused 
cannot be charged with attempt to mur- 


es. 

Applying the principles to the facts of 
present case it has to be held that 
since the intention to kill was not there, 
the accused could not be convicted of 
attempt to murder”. 

32. We have only this to observe. In 
each of these cases, unless there were 
facts and circumstances that do not 
appear in the judgments, we would have 
had no hesitation in finding the accused 
guilty of attempt to murder. In the 
last mentioned case, the learned Judge 
following the English law, deems to 
liave thought that a specific intention to 
kill was an essential ingredient of the 
offence of attempt to murder. We have 
already shown that that is not so under 
the ludven. Pena.1 Cede, Section. 307, and 
that any of the forms of mens rea des- 
ciibed in the four clauses of Section 300 
is enough 

33. The learned Judge also set out 
as one of the ingredients to be proved 
by the prosecution in a case of attempt 
to murder 

"If the act has taken effect the injury 
is sufficient in the natural and ordinary 
course of things to cause death”. 

It is not an essential ingredient of the 
offence that there should be an injury 
much less an injury sufficient in the 
ordinary course of things to cause death 

34. In AIR 1932 Bom 279, Beaumont 
C J. criticised what he thought was the 
view taken in Cassidy’s case, 1867-4 Bom 
HCR Cr 17, namely, that in order to 
attract Section 307 of the Code it must 
be possible to say for certain that the 
offender’s act might have caused death 
His Lordship demonstrated the absurdity 
of such a view in the following words: 

"If the reasoning of the learned 
Judges in that case be right as to the 
construction of Section 307 and if the 
act committed by the accused must be 
an act capable of causing death m the 
ordinary course, it seems to me that 
logically the section could nei^er have 
effect at all If an act is done 
which in fact does not cause death it is 
impossible to say that that precise act 
might have caused death. There must 
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be some chance in the act to produce a 
diflerent result and the extent to which 
the act done must be supposed to be 
varied to produce the hypothetical death 
referred to in Section 307 is merely a 
question of degree’ 

35 To relv on these obser\ aliens as 
v»a<5 done in 1967 Ker LT 223 and ui 
1967 Ker LT 689 (only the last two 
sentences are actually quoted) for hold 
ing that the offence contemplated Mi 
Section 307 of the Indian Penal Code is 
of a hypothetical nature and was there 
fore not mde out is it seems to us to 
subscribe to the logical conclusion reach- 
ed m the process of disproof by reducUo 
ad absurdum 

36 In the instant case the accused 
was acquitted of the charge under Sec 
tion 307 of the Indian Penal Code 
There was no appeal against that ac- 
quittal and having regard to sub-sec 
tion (4) of Section 439 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code we cannot in revision 
convert the acquittal into a conviction 
We can of course set aside the accused a 
conviction under Section 326 Indian 
Penal Code and direct a retrial but had 
we thought of adopting such a course 
we t/ould not have expressed ourselves 
so catcgoncallv on the ments of the case 
Portunalely the ends of lustice do not 
require on alteration of the conviction 
for it IS possible to Impose an adequate 
sentence for the accused s crime even 
under Section 326 of the Indian Penal 
Code v/hich permits of as severe a sen 
tence as Section 307 does Having 
regard to all the circumstances of the 
case and the nature of the injury inflict- 
ed by the accused we thinP that a sen 
tcncc of five years' ngorous Imprison 
ment would be proper 

37 In the result we confirm the ac 
cased s conviction under Sections 326 
and 324 of the Indian Penal Cerfe as 
also the sentence awarded to him for the 
latter offence and dismiss his appeal 
We enhance the sentence awarded to 
lam for the offence under Section 326 of 
the Indian Penal Code from rigorous 
impnsonmcnt for 18 months to ngorous 
imprisonment for five >ears 

38 GOPAl AN ^A^lBTyAR J _ Ex 
cept a few pbservalions I ha\e nothing 
useful to add to the judgment delivered 
on behalf of the Bench b> My Lord the 
Chief Justice 

39 It is perhaps difficult to reduce to 
the form of any statable legal prinople 
the ca^es of attempts to commit an 
offence which is imposnble of commis- 
sion in the nature of things and the 
attendant circum''tanccs Such are the 
ca'-ps ot nn attempt to 1 ill wnth an un 
loaded gun which the offender believes 
to he loaded attempt to shoo‘ at a wax 
model figure believing it to be a living 
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person in flesh and blood attempt to 
cause miscarriage to a woman believed 
to be pregnant who in fact is not or by 
administering some thing believed to be 
deleterious which m fact is innocuous, 
attempt to pich a pocket that is empty 
attempt to steal from a club an umbrella 
winch ultimately turns out to be ones 
own These and similar conundrums 
which are fruitful enough sources for 
discussion in the academic atmosphere oi 
the lecture hall hardly present the same 
difficulties for solution in the practical 
realities of the Court room The test pro- 
pounded in the judgment just pronounc 
ed that the bare physical act of the ac- 
cused should have been capable of pro- 
ducing the consequence before a person 
can be convicted of an attempt seems on 
the whole to be safe and satisfactory 

40 In 1968 Ker LT 929 a learned 
Judge of this Court relied on Patterson 
J s charge to the jury in (1838) 8 C &. P 
541 The said charge to the jury was 
as follows 

' before you can find the prisoner 
guilty of this felony (attempt to murder) 
>ou must be satisfied that when he in 
tlicted this violence on the child he had 
m his mind a positive intention of 
murdering that child Even if he did U 
under circumstances which would have 
amounted to murder If death had ensuw 
that will not be sutficient unless h* 
actually intended to commit murder” 

It is necessary to emphasise that io 
English law for the offence of murder it 
IS enough to show that the killing wa* 
with malice aforethought’ comprehend* 
Ing all the different types of mens rea 
comprised in that expression But for 
the crime of an attempt at murder it 
is neces-^ry to show that there was a 
clear intention to kill Any other type 
of mens tea covered by the expression 
malice aforethought’ will not do This 
has been repeatcdlj laid down In the 
English decisions and is clear on the 
authonties 

41 Patterson J ’s charge to the fury 
in 183P 8 C & P 541 has already been 
noticed In R V Wffiybrow 1951 35 Crl 
App 141 the accused by a device con 
^ructed by him administered electric 
shor-ks to his wnfe while she was in a 
bath Parker J directed the iury that if 
he did so intending to kill his wife or 
to do her grievous bodily harm he would 
be guilty of attemot at murder The 
Court of Appeal held that this vvas * 
wrrong direction Observing that if the 
charge is one of attempt at murder the 
intention to kill is the principal incr^ 
dicnt of the crime Lord Goddard C J 
cxorcssed himself thus 

Therefore if one person attacks an 
other inflicting a wound in such a wav 
that an ordinary reasonable person 
know that at least grievous bodily Iwnn 
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will result and death results, there is the 
malice aforethought sufficient to support 
the charge o£ murder. But ii the charge 
IS one of attempted murder the intent 
becomes the principal ingredient of the 
crime It may be said that the law, 
which is not always logical is some- 
what illogical in saying that, if one 
attacks a person intending to do griev- 
ous bodily harm and death results, 
that IS murder, but if one attacks a per- 
son and only intends to do grievous 
bodily harm, and death does not result, 
it IS not attempted murder, but wound- 
ing with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm It is not really illogical because, 
in that particular case, the intent is the 
essence of the crime while, where the 
death of another is caused, the necessity 
is to prove malice aforethought which is 
supplied in law by proving intent to do 
grievous bodily harm”. 


In R V. Grimwood, 1962-3 All ER 285, 
the prisoner had been convicted by 
Paul J at the Central Criminal Court of 
attempt to strangle his wife with intent 
to murder her. No verdict was taken 
from the jury on two other counts, 
namely, attempt to suffocate his wife 
TOth intent to murder and assault 
occasioning her actual bodily harm.^ In 
the course of his direction to the jury, 
the learned Judge, basing himself on 1961 
AC 290, observed 

"He is put before you by his counsel 
as an ordinary normal minded man and 
so you should take it in this case that 
he is an ordinary normal-minded man. 
The law is that in the case of an ordi- 
nary normal man it does not matter 
what that man contemplates at the 
moment at all The test is whether 
what he did was of a kind where death 
might well have been the natural and 
probable result of what he did”. 


^W^^l from the above conviction. 
Lord Parker C. J, delivering the iudg- 
nient of the Court of Criminal Appeal 
Court was clearly of 
the opinion that nothing that was said 
m Smiths case. 1961 AC 290, has any 
application to the offence of attempted 
murder Advertmg in particular, to 
the direction to the fury, extracted 
supra, the Lord Chief Justice observed- 
One fimther matter should be men- 

rPsTnta ^ (- certainly in 

regard to the hrst passage which I have 

summing up, it might well 
have led the lury to suppose that, even 
If they were satisfied that all that the 
appellant intended to do was to caLe 
grievous bodily harm, yet if death migffi 
well result from such grievous bodil-v 
harm an intent to murder had beer 
proved. That again, if that impressior 
was conveyed, was quite clearly j 
wrong direction. In 1951-35 Cri Apr 


141, Lord Goddard C J. dealt with that 
very point”. 

The learned Chief Justice then noticed 
the decision in Whybrow’s case, 1951-35 
Cri App 141, and cited the passage from 
the judgment of Lord Chief Justice 
Goddard quoted earlier. 

42. The above decisions rnake it clear 
that the requirement of a higher degree 
of mens rea, namely, an intention to kill, 
and nothing short of that, is a special 
feature of English law in regard to the 
offence of attempt at murder The posi- 
tion has been well brought by text-book 
writers also. (See, for instance, Smith 
and Hogan’s Criminal Law, page 146; 
Kenny: Outlines of Criminal Law (16th 
Edition) page 80). Wliatever be the posi- 
sion in English law, the provisions of 
Section 307 of the Indian Penal Code are, 
as already pointed out, clearly other- 
wise English decisions are therefore 
not safe guides to follow 

43. As for the much discussed and 
much criticised maxim, that every per- 
son is presumed to intend the natural 
and/or the probable consequence of his 
act, I think the scope of its application 
has been correctly delimited by Sec- 
tion 8 of the Criminal Justice Act of 
1967, which we have adopted as laying 
dov/n a safe rule. 

Order accordingly. 
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Kumari Swarnalata Kapoor and others. 
Appellants v. Jogendrapal Ramrakha 
Pumabi and others. Respondents. 

Appeal No 31 of 1965, D/- 25-4-1969, 

against decree of Addl Dist J , Jagdal- 
pur, D/- 11-4-1964 

(A) Fatal Accidents Act (1855), S. 1-A 
— Motor accident — Negligence — Acci- 
dent taking place on off-side of road — 
Presumption — Principle of res ipsa 
loquitur — Applicability. 

Where an omnibus leaves the road and 
an accident takes place on the off-side 
and this is proved without more, then the 
principle of res ipsa loquitur is at once 
attracted Negligence will be presumed as 
the cause of the event Unless the defen- 
dant rebuts this presumption, the plain- 
tiff succeeds To merely point out what 
the immediate cause of the bus leaving 
fhe road was, e g , there was a tyre burst 
or that it went into a skid is by itself no 
rebuttal of the presumption To displace 
the presumption, the defendant must 
prove, or must show from the ewdence 
either that the immediate cause was due 
to a specific cause, which does not con- 
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note necliffencc on his part but points to 
Its absence as more probable or he must 
show that all reasonable care m and 
about the manacement of the vehicle was 
taken. The burden in the fir<t mstance 
is on the defendant to disprove his 
liability AIR 1962 SCI Foil 

(Para 

(B) Fatal Accidents Act (1855) S 1-A 
— Damages — Quantum ol — Factors to 
be considered 

The principles for calculation of quan- 
tum of damages are (1) The expectation 
of the life of the deceased has to be esti- 
mated having regard to his age bodilv 
health and the possibility of premature 
determination of his life by later aco- 
denls (21 Having regard to the amounts 
which the deceased used to spend on his 
dependents during his lifetime and hav- 
ing regard to other circumstances the 
amount which is required for future pro- 
visions of the dependents is to be esti- 
mated (3) The estimated annual sum 
mu<;t be multiplied bv the number of 
^ears of the estimated span of life of the 
deceased and that must be balanced by 
any pecuniary advantage which from 
i^hatever source comes to the dependants 
bv reason of the death (4) The burden is 
on the plaintiffs to establish the extent of 
their loss AIR 1962 S C 1 Foil 

(Para 24^ 

(C) Motor Vehicles Act (1939) S 95 
(2) (b) — Liability of Insurance Cora- 
panv — Bus lasoUcd m accident insured 
against third party risks — Both the 
parent! of claimant travelling in bus and 
meeting death — Insurance Companv 
held liable under S 95(2) (b) second part 
to pay Rs 2 000/- as compensation for 
each of the two passengers (Para 29) 
Cases Referred Chronological Paras 
(1964) AIR 1964 Madh Pra 133 

(V 51) = 1902 Jab L J 601 
Sushma Ilehta v Central Pro- 
Mpces Transport Services Ltd 5 

(1963) 1963 1 All E R 703«19C3 
A C 837 Hughes v Lord Advocate 22 
(1962) AIR 1962 SC 1 (V 49)= 

1962-1 SCR 929 Gobald Motor 
Service \ Veluswamy 12 23 

(1961) 1961-2 All E R 683 = 1961- 
2 QB 205 R v Spurge 22 

(1948) 1048-2 All E R 460 = 1949- 
1 K B 54 BarKwav v South 
Wales Transport 12 

(1942) 1942-1 KB 152=111 LJ KB 
292 Laure v Raglan Building Co J2 
(1951) 1951 AC 601 = 1951-2 All 
E R 448 Viscount Simon in 
Kance v British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railwav 24 

(1920) 37 TLR 72 Hutchins v 
Maunder J7 

(1915) 1915 All E R 426 = 1916-1 
AC 710 British Columbia EIcc- 
tne Rail Co Ltd. v Loach 12 


R K Pandev for Appellants Y S 
Dharmadhikan for Respondents Nos 1 
and 2 A N Mukerjee for Respondent 
No 3 

Slirv DAYAL J — This is an apzwal 
under Section 96 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure from the dismissal of the suit 
in which the appellants claimed damages 
from the respondents for the death of 
their parents resulting from an accident 
which occurred on February 16 1959 
(prior to the constitution of Claims Tnbu 
nal under Section 110-A of the Motor 
Vehicles Act) 

2 On February 16 1959 motor bus 

No MPO 314 belonging to M/s Patnl 
Transport Ltd (respondent No 2) started 
from Jagdalpur for Jeypore It was 
driven by Jogendrapal (respondent No 1) 
Rawelchand Kapoor and his wife Smt 
Rajkuman Kapoor boarded the bus at 
Jagdalpur On its wav the bus dashed 
against a tree bv the side of the road. 
Rawelchand Kapoor and his wife receiv- 
ed fatal injuries and died instantaneously 
on the spot The bus was insured with 
respondent No 3 Insurance Co against 
third party risk under the terms of the 
insurance policy Ex D 3 These facts are 
admitted 

3 The accident occurred at 7 or 8 
miles from Jagdalpur The bus was hea 
vily loaded it went beyond the control 
of the driver and dashed against a mango 
tree The appellants through their next 
friend msliluted a suit for recovery of 
damages on the allegation that the acd 
dent occurred due to rash driving, that 
is at a great speed beyond the control of 
the driver or alternatively due to negU 
gence of the driver in not applying brakes 
and allowing the bus to run astray It 
was the duty of defendants 1 and 2 to see 
that the bus had no defect and was fit 
lor being put on the road before it left 
for Jeypore The plaintiffs alleged that 
their father was running a hotel and was 
earning Ra 5 000/ annuallmg Keeping 
aside his personal e'^penses he spent 
Rs 3 000/- annually on the maintenance 
of the plaintifls and could have done so 
for at least 35 years more At the time 
of the accident their father was only 36 
years of age and in a healthy state of 
body Due to the acadent the plamtiRi 
lost the pro ection and care of theif 
parents Services of a nurse had to be 
engaged which cost them Ps 00/- per 
month for some time at least The plain 
tiffs claimed Rs 25 000/ as damages 

4 The defence was that the acadent 
did not o^cur due to an> rashness or 
negligence on the part of the dnver R 
was further pleaded that the accident 
o-curred ov ing to sudden breakage of tbc 
mam spring of the bus and that the bi^ 
had been checked up at Jagdalpur and 
it was found fit before It left for Jeypore 
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It was, however, admitted that Rawel- 
chand Kapoor and Smt Raikumari 
Kapoor had boarded the bus at Jagdalpur, 
tliat both of them were injuied in the 
accident and that they died instantaneous- 
ly at the spot The quantum of damages 
claimed was also disputed Bar of limita- 
tion was pleaded The maintainability of 
the suit was also challenged. The Insu- 
rance Co . defendant No 2 (herein res- 
pondent 3) contended that its liabihty 
was limited to Rs 2,000/- only. 


5. The learned trial Judge found that 
the suit was maintainable and was not 
barred because of the constitution of the 
Claims Tribunal under the Motor Vehi- 
cles Act. The accident occurred on Febru- 
ary 16, 1959 on which date there was no 
Claims Tribunal constituted It is true 
that before the date of the institution of 
the suit, though after the accident, a 
Claims Tribunal had been constituted for 
Raipur, but the right to sue could not be 
taken away retrospectively by constitu- 
tion of a Claims Tribunal That is what 
was held in Sushma Mehta v Central 
Provinces Transport Services Ltd , AIR 
1964 Madh Pra 133. 


6. The learned trial Judge futher 
held that the suit was withm limitation 
inasmuch as the plaintiffs were entitled 
to the benefit of Section 6 of the Limita- 
tion Act, 1908, which was then in force 
as all the plaintiffs were minors 

7. On the merits of the case, the Tri- 
bunal held that there was no rashness or 
negligence on the part of the driver of 
the bus and, tlierefore, neither the driver 
nor the owner of the vehicle was liable 
to pay damages The trial Judge in a half- 
hearted manner dealt with issues Nos. 7 
and 8 relating to the quantum of damages 
and held that it was not proved that the 
deceased Rawelchand was earning 
Rs 5 , 000 /- annually and was saving 
Rs 3 , 000 /. or any other sum per annum 
The trial Judge did not arrive at any 
amount, which could be awarded to the 
plaintiffs as damages, in case they were 
fourid entitled to damages from the defen- 
dants All that he held was that the plain- 
tiffs could not prove the amount that they 
claimed As regards the liability of the 
Insurance Co., the learned trial Judge 
held that it was liable only to the extent 

trial Judee ha; 

»o„" thi 

strength f fhmish the defendants tried 

defendant though me^^ 

to show that m v evidence on 

or nesheant <a ^SSbLLd that th. 

record, it f t or that he was 

driver °TSd^ attention Admitted- 

ly":''hfwas no? driving on the wrong side. 


The road was clear and without any ob- 
struction The driver did not expose him- 
self to any iisk, nor did he commit any 
breach of duty imposed by law. (3) The 
accident was due to the breakage of the 
main spring and it was a case of pure 
accident (4) No presumption could be 
drawn that it was due to rashness or 
negligence of the driver. The learned trial 
Judge observed; "such a pre.sumption 
would be ill-founded as great many such 
occurrences are due to accident beyond 
the control of the driver”. (5) 'Tt also 
finds place in the evidence of Jogendrapal 
that before the bus left the Motor Stand, 
it was checked by the Booking Clerk and 
was not overloaded”. 

9. Thus, m substance, the trial Judge 
came to the conclusion that the bus was 
not being driven at an excessive speed, 
nor with divided attention, nor on the 
wrong side of the road; the learned trial 
Judge thinks that rashness or negligence 
consists only in these things. We shall 
presently point out that the evidence pro- 
duced by the defendants was unreliable 
and the defendants could not prove want 
of negligence The learned trial Judge 
took into consideration the report of the 
Motor Vehicles Inspector, who was not 
produced as a witness He was summoned 
twice and served, but did not appear, and 
the defendants then gave him up 

10. Now, the plain facts are these 
The bus, while it was running, suddenly, 
went offside the road and struck against 
a tree Almost every passenger m the 
bus got some imury. Both the parents of 
the appellants died instantaneously It is 
in evidence that one of the legs of Rawel- 
chand was cut off and was hanging It 
was not as if there was any obstruction 
on the road or that there was an imminent 
danger in front, which the driver had to 
avert. Res ipsa loquitur, the event speaks 
for itself It IS obvious enough that the 
bus struck against a tree with a great 
velocity Otherwise, two passengers sit- 
ting inside the bus could not die instanta- 
neously, apart from the fact that almost 
every passenger would not have received 
iniurv The presumption is that the bus 
must have been driven in such a manner 
that it was not under the control of the 
driver. 

11. The law is clearly this (1) Where 
an omnibus leaves the road and an acci- 
dent takes place on the off-side and this 
is proved without more, then the princi- 
ples of res ipsa loquitur is at once attract- 
ed. Negligence will be presumed as the 
cause of the event. Unless the defendant 
rebuts this presumption, the plaintiff suc- 
ceeds (2) To merely point out what the 
immediate cause of the bus leaving the 
road was, eg, theie was a tyre burst or 
that it went into a skid is by itself no re 
buttal of the presumption (3) To displace 
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tho presumption the defendant must 
pro%e oi mast shov. from the evidence 
cither llidt the jmmediale cause was due to 
a spetilic cause which does not connote 
nechcence on his part but points to its 
absence as more probable or he must 
how that all reasonable care in and about 
thu mamRcmcnt of the vehicle was taken 
(4) The burden in the firs instance is or 
of the defendant to disprove his liability 

12 Lord Summer succinctly sa d in 
British Columbia Electric Rail Co Ltd v 
Loach (1915) All ER 426 

' The inquiry is a judicial inquiry It 
does not always follow the historical 
method and begins at the beginning Very 
often it IS more convenient to begin at the 
end, thatisatthe accident and work back 
along the line of events which led up to 
it The object of the inquiry is to fix 
upon some wrongdoer the responsibility 
for the wrongful act which has caused 
the damage It is m search not merely of 
a casual agency but of the responsible 
agent \Vhen that has been done it is 
not necessary to pursue the matter into 
its origins for judtaal purpose they are 
remote 

It must at once be remarked that the 
learned trial Judge did not bear m mind 
the p-maples laid down by their Lord- 
ships in Cobald Motor Service v Velu- 
swami AIR 1962 SC 1 It is necessary 
to bear m mind the facts o! that case 
and the pnnaples laid down m it because 
that decision applies to the present case 
on all fours In that case it was found 
that the central bolt of the left rear 
spring suddenH gave wav while the bus 
was running The accident took place 
not on t*'e mam road but on the off side 
uprooting a stone of the drain and attack 
ing a tamarind tree 25 feet away from 
the said stone wqlh such veloaty that 
Its bark was peeled off and the bus could 
stop only after travelling some more 
distance from the said tree Their Lord- 
ships observed — 

' The said facts give nse to a presump- 
tion that the accident was caused by the 
negligence of tne dfivor" 

In Baikwav v South Wales Transport, 
(1948) 2 All ER 460 the immediate 
cause of the omnibus leaving the road 
\ as tyre burst The following proposi- 
tions were laid down — 

(i) If the defendants ommbus leaves 
tho road and falls down as embank- 
ment and this without more is proved 
then res ipsa loquitur their is a presump- 
tion that the event is caused by negli 
gence on the part of the defendants and 
the plaintiffs succeeds unless the defen- 
dants can rebut this presumption, (ii) It js 
no rebuttal for the defendants to show 
again without more that the immediate 
cau-e of the omnibus leaving the road is a 
tyre burst, smee a tyre-burst per se is a 


neutral event consistent and equally con 
sistent with negligence or due deligence 
on the part of the defendants WTicn a 
balance has been tilted one way you can 
not redress it by adding an equal weight 
to each scale The depressed scale will re 
mam down This is the effect of the deci 
Sion in Laure v Raglan Building Co, 
1942-1 KB 152 where not a Iyer burst 
but a skid was involved (lu) To displace 
the presumption the defendants must go 
further and prove (or must emerge from 
the evidence as a whole) either (a) that 
the bnist itself was due to a specific 
cause which does not conaote negligence 
on their part but points to its absence as 
more probable or (b) if they can point to 
no such specific cause that they used all 
reasonable care in and about the manage 
mcnt of their tyres 

These principles were fully approved and 
adopted by the Supreme Court in AlJt 
1962 SC 1 (supra) 

13 Their Lordships also quoted 23 
Halsbury (Simonds) 671, paragraph 956 
which read thus — 

' An exception to the general rule tlut 
the burden of proof of the alleged nefili 
gence is m the first mstance on the plam 
tiff occurs wherever the facts already 
established are such that the proper and 
natural inference immediately arising 
from them is that the injury complaineJ 
of was caused by the defendants negli 
gence or where the event charged a» 
negligence 'fells its own story’ of negh* 
gence on the part of the defendant, the 
stoiy so told being clear and unambiguous 
To these cases the maxim res Ipsa loqui* 
tur applies Where the doctnne applies a 
presumption of fault is raised against 
the defendants which if he is to succe^ 
in his defence must be overcome by 
contrary evidence the burden on the 
defendant being to show how the act 
complained of could reasonably happen 
without negligence on his part Where 
therefore there is a duly on the defen 
dant to exercise care and the circum- 
stances in which the injury complained 
of happened are such that with the exer- 
cise of the requisite care no risk wouW 
in the ordinary course of events ensue 
the burden is in the first instance on the 
defendant to disprove h's liability In 
such a case if the injunous agency itseil 
and the surrounding circumstances are 
entirely within the defendants control, 
the inference is that the defendant W 
I'able and this inference is strcnglheneo 
if the iniunous agency is inanimate 

14 In the present case also the * 
pnnaples directly apply Here also the 
bus went off-side and struck agalns* s 
tree It must have been with great 

atv otherwise it v as not possible tnsi 
two passengers would have died instanJ- 
neously on the spot 
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15. The defence is that the accident 
was caused due to the sudden breakage 
of a mam spring It may first be seen 
whether the breaking of the sprmg was 
the cause of the accident or was its effect. 
The function of the springs is to support 

body of the vehicle to avoid lerks when 
it is in motion. It has no connection either 
with the steering wheel or the brakes 
Therefore, it is patent enough that the 
sprmg broke as a consequence of the 
vehicle striking against a tree. 

16. It is not wholly without signifi- 
cance that the bus was runnmg down a 
slope (per evidence of Natrajan D W. 3). 

17. But assuming (though not hold- 
ing) that the spring broke before the im- 
pact, the burden was stiU on the defen- 
dants to prove want of negligence It 
v/as for them to prove that reasonable 
care had been taken in spite of which 
the spring broke. Neither the driver, nor 
the mechanic (and this was the only evi- 
dence produced by the defendants) gives 
the cause of the breaking of the spring; 
for instance, that there was a big boulder 
or some such other obstruction on the 
road which struck against the spring and 
broke it All that the driver and Sub-Ins- 
pector of Police state is that there was 
a sound like "Thak”, but neither of them 
says that the spring struck against any 
heavy article or obstacle If the defence 
hypothesis were to be accepted, the only 
Possible cause of the breaking of the 
spring was that it was worn out due to 
age. This also would mean negligence be- 
cause the spring was not replaced by a 
new one even when it had run for 10 
years Neither the mechanic, nor the 
driver says that the original spring had 
been replaced by a new one See also 
Hutchins v. Maunder, (1920) 37 TLR_ 72 

18. Jogendrapal (D W 9), the driver 
of the bus, says that while the bus was 
running on the 7th mile, there was a 
sound like "Thak”, and there was a 
skid. He applied the brakes and tried 
to bring back the vehicle on the road, but 
it struck against a tree He says that the 
main leaf of the spring bad broken so 
that it was not possible to keep the 
vehicle under control He admits that 
there is no direct connection between the 
main spring and the brakes He denied 
that the defect of the spring caused the 
vehicle struck against the tree He even 
denied that the bus struck against the 
tree with great force. His evidence is 
unreliable. 

19. S. h Dubev (D W. 2) who is a 
Sub-Inspector of Police stated that he 
was a passenger in that bus When it 
reached the 7th mile from Jagdalpur 
towards Jeypore. there was a skid all of 
a qudden and the bus struck against a 
^anffo tree He savs that before the 
^i^there was some sound like "Kat Kat” 
Sd from tins the %vitness inferred that 


some part had broken. He says that 
almost all the passengers received in- 
juries He also got an in]ury below an 
eye He filed a challan regarding this 
accident, although the investigation was 
done by another Sub-Inspector This 
witness says nothing about the speed at 
which the bus was running Almost all 
the passengers received iniunes, which 
Itself shows that the bus must be running 
at a high speed and must have attacked 
the mango tree with a very great force 
He does not say that the main spring 
broke 

20. Natran (D W 3) was produced by 
the defendants to show that the bus had 
been checked up He was a Foreman in 
the employment of defendant No 2 He 
says that the bus had left for Jeypore 
at 2 P M and at imdday he had check- 
ed up the bus. It was in perfect order 
and there was no defect. But he does 
not give the details of the checking. He 
does not specifically say that he had 
checked the spnngs. He says that after 
the accident he went to the spot He saw 
that the front main spring of the right 
side had broken. He says that when the 
sprmg breaks, the vehicle skids and goes 
out of the control of the driver. The bus 
was of 1949 model and the accident occur- 
red in February 1959. Thus, a thorough 
check up was every time necessary, as 
the vehicle was 10 years old This wit- 
ness stated that there was a slope where 
the accident occurred and that the speed 
of the bus should not have been more than 
15 to 20 miles per hour. These things the 
driver himself did not say Then this wit- 
ness says that when brakes are suddenly 
applied, the vehicle could skid to 8 to 10 
feet but according to the driver himself, 
it had gone at least 15 feet off-side. It is 
thus clear that the evidence of this wit- 
ness is useless 

21. On this analysis, it must be said tha 
the defendants did not prove that the vehi- 
cle had been thoroughly checked up and 
all that was necessary to do was done, to 
ensure that the spring would not break, 
as was required of them hawng regard 
to the fact that it was used for carrying 
passengers 

22. Shri Dharmadhikari contended 
that the burden had shifted to the plain- 
tiffs He relied on Hughes v Lord Advo- 
cate, (1963) 1 All ER 705; R v Spurge, 
(1961) 2 All ER 688 In our opinion, these 
decisions do not help the respondents in 
this case It is in evidence of the driver 
and the mechanic, both produced by the 
defendants, that the danger was foresee- 
able The driver was aware of the 
tendency of the vehicle to skid and to go 
out of control, if the ma'n spring broke 
The facts of the latter case, relied on by 
Shn Dharmadhikari are not apposite. 

23. Recalling the dicta in Gobald 
Motor Service. AIR 1962 SC 1 (supra) 
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It must be said here aiiO that it is evi- 
dent from the picture of the accident that 
the bus must have been driven at a hujh 
speed Thus the defendants are dearly 
liable and the lindinc reached by the 
tnal Court must be set aside 

24 Adverting now to the question of 
quantum of damages the Supreme Court 
has restated the pnnciples laid down by 
Viscount Simon in Nance v British 
, Columbia Electric Railuav 1951 AC 601 
[which may be summed up thus (1) The 
[expectation of the life of the deceased 
ihas to be estimated having regard to his 
.age bodily health and the possibility of 
premature determination of his life by 
later acadents (2) Havuig regard to the 
amounts which the deceased used to 
spend on his dependants dunng h's life- 
time and having regard to other circums- 
tances the amount which is required for 
future provision of the dependants is to 
be estimated (3) The estimated annual 
sum must be multiplied by the number 
of \ears of the estimated span of life of 
the deceased and that must be balanced 
by any pecuniary advantage which, from 
whatever source comes to the defendants 
by reason of the death. (4) The burden Is 
on the plaintiffs to establish the extent of 
their lass 

25 In the present case there is posi- 
tive evidence of Bansilal (PW 1> who is 
the brother of the deceased He says that 
the deceased was doing hotel business in 
partnership with one Shaligram The in- 
come of each of them was Rs 500/- per 
month There was an argument construct- 
ed on the language used by the witness 
DONO KI MASIK AMADANf 500/- THl 
and It was argued for the respondents 
that Rs 500/- per month was not the in- 
come of each o! the partners but of both 
the partners But this interpretation li 
not correct when the »mmediatclv lol- 
lo\/ing sentence Is read The vitncss says 

SAL KA DO DHAI HAZAH RUPAYA 
RAWED GRAND ATANE KtSSE MLN 
SE BACIIATA THA If the income of 
both had been Rs COOO/- a year calculat- 
ed at Rs 500/- per month then the share 
of Raw cl Chand would have been only 
Rs 3 000/- annually and he could not 
save Rs 2 500/- out of it Thus the cor- 
rect reading of the deposition vnll ^ 
that the income of each of them was 
Rs 500/- In ordinary parlance the ex- 
pression COLON KI AMADANI lOOo/- 
HAl is Sometimes used to mean that the 
income of each of them is Rs j ooo/. The 
Eta’ement of Bansilal and the manner in 
which we have read the above statement 
is supported by the evidence of Shahgram 
fPW 2) He says that he and Rawcl 
Chand were running the New Pun|ab 
Hotel The share of each was half They 
were also carrymg on business in baVerv 
wnthin the hotel From the bakery and 
the hotel business, both of them were 


earning Rs 900/- to Rs 1 000/- per monJi 
Rawcl Chand had a good standard of 
living He used to get between Rs 50J/ 
and Fs 000/- a month and from it he 
Used <’0 spend about 250 on his child 
ren and himself and used to save Rs 230/ 
per month They both lived in the same 
house separately 

26 The age of Rawel Chand was 36 
years at the time of the accident The 
youngest child Naresh Kumar fappellant 
No 4) was m the mother s lap His age 
was SIX months at the time of the aca 
dent and the age of the eldest daughter 
was about 9 years In between them is 
a boy whose age was 6 years at that tune 
and a girl w'hose age at that time was 
4 years 

27 The plamtifls are thus two brothers 
and two sisters their ages being 9 years. 
6 years 4 years and 6 months respec- 
tively In this acadent they lost both 
their parents There is evidence of Band 
lal that Rawel Chand was In a healthy 
state of body and that he would have 
lived at least for 30 to 35 years more In 
our opinion this was a fair estimate of 
the span of Rawel Chand's life But w? 
need not go to that extent and it would 
be sufficient to calculate the loss of the 
plaintiff owing to the death of their 
father on the basis that each of them 
would have had the benefit of financial 
support from him till each of them com 
pleted education and the girls were 
married Roughly we will put the age at 
22 for this purpose Now it will be only 
a reasonable and modest estimate that 
having regard to h's standard of living 
Rawel Chand would have spent and 
would have continued to spend Rs 50/- 
per month on each child Thus the Jos 
to plaintifTs was as follows 

fl) Plaintiff No 1 at Rs 600/- 

per year for 13 years Rs 7 800 00 
(2) Plaintiff No 2 for 10 years 

at Rs coo/- per year Rs 960000 
13) Plaintiff No 3 for 38 years 

at Rs GOO/- per year Rs 10 800 00 
(4) Plaintiff No 4 for 21 jears 

at Rs 600/- per year Rs 12 600 00 
Total Rs 40 80000 
Calculating this at Rs 40/- per month 
per child it comes to Rs 32 640/- In thu 
mode of calculation, we have ignored that 
the deceased would have spent more on 
the marriages of the children and that 
they would have continued to get some 
thing from him even after attaining the 
age of 22 years 

28 In the present aopeal the appel 
lants have claimed Rs 24 000/- only 
Even after taking into consideration ih* 
fact that by depositing the lump sum 
amount they vvould get interest, wc are 
of the opinion that the amount claimeo 
IS from every angle reasonable compt^H" 
satlon. 
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, , 1 - 1, 1 » fv,« Tn who acluallv constructed the building 

29. As regards the Ivability o£ the In- nedigence was the causa causans 

urance Co . since the bus mvolv^ c^lfpse of the building. The fact 

iccident was insured that liie accused’s act might have been Iho 

isks and since both the parents of the sulGcient. AIR 

ippellants were travelhng m that bus ^ . J. . „ 

he insurance company, by Mrtue oi 
Section 95(2) (b) (second part), is liable 
to pay Es. 2,000/- as compensation for 
each of the two passengeis 


30. Shri Dharmadhikari, learned 
counsel lor the Transport Co (lespondent 
No 2). uvRed that the insurer had chars- 
ed extia premium of Ks 95/-. This 
appears to he so from the statement or 
the premium charged as entered in the 
Policy, but that merely shows that it was 
in respect of limited liability for 38 Pas- 
sengers at Rs 2/8/- per head But. Shu 
Dharmadhikari could not show either 
from the policy, or from any other evi- 
dence. that by charging this additional 
premium, the liability became unlimited 
as provided m Section 95 (2) (c). 

31. The appeal is allowed. The judg- 
ment and decree passed by the trial 
Court are set aside. Instead, a decree for 
Es 24,000/- and costs in both the Courts 
shall be passed in favour of the appel- 
lants against Jogendrapal, the driver, and 
M/s. Patny Transport Ltd , the owner of 
the vehicle, (respondents 1 and 2 respec- 
tively) lointly and severally. The Insu- 
rance Co , (respondent No 3) shall be 
liable jointly and severally to the extent 
of Rs. 4,000/- out of the decretal amount 

Order accordingly 


1970 CEL L. J. 705 (Yol. 76, C. N. 169) = 
AIR 1970 MADRAS 198 (V 57 C 52) 
KEISHNASWAMY REDDY, J, 

Public Prosecutor, Appellant v. Pitchaiah 
Moopanar alias Pitchaian Pillai, Respondent 
Cnrninal Appeal No. 492 of 1966, D/- 16- 
10-1968, from Order of S. -J., Madurai in 
Cn Appeal No. 103 of 1965. 

Penal Code (1800), Sections 304-A, S37, 
338 290 — Accused, a layman^ putting 

up a building employing masons — Masons 
conshiicting 5t negligently — CoUapse of 
umUling resulting in the death of several 
inmates Accused held could not be con- 

™*buildh — Negligence — CoUapse 

WUiere the accused, the manager of a 

nf Uc P^t up at a COSt 

1 L employing masons therefor 

and the masons constructed the same with 


1965 SC 1616, Foil. 

(Paras 9 and 11) 
Cases Referred. Chronological Paras 
(1965) AIR 1965 SC 1616 (V 53) = 

1965 (2) Cn LJ 550, Mohd. 
Rangawalla v. Maharashtra State 10 

Asst. Public Prosecutor, for Appellant; 

V. Ra)agopalachari, for V, V, Raghavan, for 
Respondent, 

JUDGMENT; This appeal has been pre- 
ferred by the Public Prosecutor against the 
order of acquittal of the respondent by the 
Sessions Judge, Madurai, m C. A. No, 103 
of 1965 by his judgment dated lS-2-1966, 
setting aside the conviction and sentence 
imposed by the Special Additional First 
Class Magistrate, Madurai, in. C. C. No. 1 
of 1964 under SecUons 304-A, 337, 338 and 
290, I. P. C, 

3. The prosecution case is briefly this: 
The respondent Pitchiah Moopanar was the 
Manager and correspondent of tlie Saras-, 
wathi Higher Elementary School, Maninaga- 
ram Second Street, Madurai. At about 12 
noon on 4-4-1964, a portion of the building 
collapsed while classes were being held in 
the school resulting in the death of 35 girl 
students and a middle aged woman. 
Further, 16 students sustained gnevous 
injiuies and 142 students sustained simple 
injuries. A cow and two calves died, and 
one cow was injured The Collector o£ 
Madurai directed P. W, 215 Sn. Jayapalan, 
Executive Engineer, to inspect the building 
and submit a report as to the cause for tho 
coll.ipse of the ^mldmg An enquiry was 
also held by the Revenue Divisional OfBcer, 
Madurai. Certain broken pieces of brick 
masoniy' construchon were examined by 
P W. 214 Sri Muthukumaran, Rese.arch 
OlEcer at the Research Laboratory of the 
Soil Mechanics and Research Dmsion of 
the Public Works Department and he gave 
his opinion. After receiving the report of 
P. W. 215, based upon the report of 
P. W. 214, the Inspector of Police, B North 
Circle, Madurai, filed a charge-sheet against 
the respondent under Sections 304-A, 336. 
337, 338, 288 and 290 read with 109 I.P.C, 
3, It is the case of the prosecution that 
the respondent who was the Manager of 
the said school was responsible for the 
proper upkeep and maintenance of the 
building in which the school was being 
conducted and that he had not exercised 


f n moTtat, the budding amount of reasonable care expected of 

m killing several inmates, and the constructing and maintaining the 

fovmnn "^=*sa building The respondent had takfn on 

!n^ depend on others skilled lease the vacant portion around a Samathv 

“P buildings : on a monthly rent of Rs. 7 from P. W OQS 

Ildd. that the accused could not be held Karuppan Chettiar to whom the site faelong- 
guilt>' tor the n egligence of the persons conducting the school in tiled 
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storeyed building on tbe site and after 
Iho budding %%as constructed an agreement 
was entered into between the tespondeot 
and V W 205 that the respondent was to 
pay Hs 2 jQ per month as rent, (hat tins 
amount i/as to be deducted from the vdoe 
ot the buitding whiCh was fixed at Rs 32000 
and that after the entire amount u wiped 
out by adjustment of rent, P W 20o 
would become the owner of the building 

The prosecution suggested that the res- 
pondent, %vith a view to mate profit ot 
runnmg of the school and since the bond 
mg itself would not belong to him after 
some tune got the building constructed 
with bad materials and without proper 
teclm cal advice and assistance and m vjob 
tion of certain orders passed by the Mumci 
pahty and thus svas rash and negligent lO 
putting up the budding in a humed man 
ner without devoting any care expected of 
a prudent man It was also sureested that 
even after the construction of the budding 
he svas not attending to the repairs of the 
budding then and there even when he had 
come to Imow that the budding required 
Immediate repairs 

4 The prosecution let lo evidence lo 
show that tne respondeat submitted a plan 
for the construction of budding prepared 
by F W 203 htecnakshisundanm an ua> 
Lceosed Surveyor and after the plan was 
^proved by the Municipality, be made 
deviations from the approved plan and 
constructed the budding and that in spite 
of notice to remove the deviations he dis 
obeyed the orders of the Municipality and 
compfeted the ctmstracbon hurriedly and 
that as a result he was prosecuted and 
sentenced to pay fine The prosecuboo has 
further tendered evndence that m respect of 
the construction of (he budding lime 
mortar used was prepared by the respon 
dent himself using almost double the 
quanbty of sand that would be muted wnth 
lime and that he had not taken any fechm 
Cal advice whatever but constructed the 
btfiM^og «7ib Ihe s/d cl CccJy ntssoas 

Evidence was also tendered that the 
pillars both m the mound floor and in Ihe 
first floor were heavdy overloaded that the 
excess load on the masonry pillars had 
resulted la cracks to the builtog that lo 
Spite of such cracks no attempt was made 
by the respondent to lake proper technical 
advice even at that time and that he was 
callously indilTercnt to the safely to the 
biulding as well as the persons who iL 
It 13 also the case of the prosecution lliat 
besides tlie cracks on the wails o! the build 
fo& in Some places the beams had saozed 
on account of overloading and that 
casuanna posts had been given as prop- to 
support the bent lieams and that even then 
the respondent had not taken proper steps 
to ensure the safety of the building 

5 The respondent contended that he 
bad taken proper technical advice from one 
^atoraja Pillai, a Retired Assistant Town 


Planning Officer of Madurai MumnpaL'r 
and after getting his advice he cntnisted 
the work of construction to the inasoo. 

P W 200 Ramasvvamy Naidu deposed that 
he Was not a skilled person, lliat he wns 
not responsible for mixing of moitar laing 
more quanbty of sand that he was not 
supervising the construction as he did not 
know the technique of construction and 
that the said Nataraja Pillai was supems 
lOg the construction He further addw that 
he vm effecting repairs whenever he was 
told about the necessary repairs to be done 
that he did no* construct the buildirj' 
with profit motive that the immediate 
cause of the fall was really the action of s 
mason who tampered with a pillar which ’ 
required repairs and that he was neither 
rasn nor negligent in the construction of 
the building or its upkeep The tespoe- 
dent examined nine witnesses to substantute 
his case 

fi The learned hfagistrate after hearing 
the evidence tendered oy the prosecution 
found that the respondent constructed the 
building at a cheap cost with a prott 
motive and without taking proper technical 
advice and that that itself would be a rssE 
and negligent act and therefore convicted 
the respondent 

7 On appeal the learned Sessions ludg' 
acquitted the respondent b> his weilrea 
soned judgment after having discussed sit 
the points raised by both sides He um 
malely found that the respondent was 

a skilled person that he had to depend 
upon the mason for the construction of Ins 
work and that the respondent could not 
have known as to what kind of mortar and 
what quantity of mortar should ho u. ed as 
It Was not withm his knowledge Tlic lEatn- 
ed Judge accepted the version of the ri-s 
pondenl that the work has done by the 
mason Ramasami Naidu fP W 20y amt 
•hat the respondent couH not be Md 
liable for the rash and neghcent act The 
learned Sessions Judge also found that I’’® 
ruTwiKfent wouif not have consfnicfed 
building la a humed manner by using baa 
materials as he had put his o -n money 
spending a sum of Rs 32 000 for the puf 
pose of Occupying it at least for ten 
so that the amount spent by bun coiiW b® 
viped out by adja»tmei* ct rent for ten 
years 

8 There cannot be any doubt that the 
biuIding Collapsed as a result of which tin 
fortunately 35 school children died and 
several others were injured The 
quesbon is whether the collapse of the biuU 
Ing was due to the rash or negligent act or 
the respondent The learned Public Pm* 
secutor reiterated the same points urged co 
behalf of the prosecution before tlic dPPf* 
fate Court, but stressed before me that tr* 
act of th" respondent in not baving attw 
ed to immediate repairs b> taking 

cal advTc- after having come to 
It required such repairs should be helo t® 
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be a rash and negligent act on his part. 

He relied upon tlie evidence of P. W. 208 
Paramanandam, the carpenter. P. W. 208 
stated that a few months before the collapse 
of the school building the respondent sent 
for him to inspect the beams of the build- 
ing. He found one beam of the ground 
floor and one beam of the first floor bent. 

XXXXXXXX X 

XXXXXXXX X 

XXXXXXXX X 


9. It is not tlie case of the prosecution 
that the respondent himself constructed 
the building. It is not disputed that he 
sought the assistance of the masons and the 
masons constructed tlie building. If the 
masons had not done the work properly 
and if they had been negligent m not mix- 
ing the hme mortar in proper proportions, 
the respondent could not be made hable for 
the negligence of those persons who actual- 
ly constructed the building, who are sup- 
posed to be skilled. The respondent is a 
layman. He, therefore, cannot be held 
hable for the neghgence of the persons 
who actually constructed the building which 
neghgence is the causa causans for the 
collapse of the budding. 

10. In Mohd. Rangawalla v. Maharashtra 
State. AIR 1965 SC 1616, it is held that 
death must be direct result of the rash or 
neglipiit act of accused and the act must 
be efficient cause without intervention of 
another’s negligence, and it must be the 
causa causans, and it is not enough that it 
may have been the causa sine qua non. 

11. In the result, I find, taking an all 
round view of the case, that the prosecu- 
tion has not established beyond reasonable 
doubt that the school building collapsed 
causing the death of several persons and 
injuries to several others by the rash and 
neghgent act of the respondent. In any 
event, I do not see any compelling reason 
to reverse the order of acqmttal, by the 
learned Sessions Judge. 


12. It is of course unfortunate tli 
several school chddren died as a result 

W ^ Municipal authonti 

had taken care to inspect the buildr 
penoically bemg a pu&c institubon, tl 
® could have been pi 

avoided. It is gratifying to nc 

Shm 1 after this incident, t 

State has brought a legislabon to confa 
and regulate the construction, upkeep a 
maintenance of the pubhc bmldings.^It 
at least expected in future that the autl 
nties concerned would be vigilant and ta 

inspect the buildings, xvherein pubhc ins 
tutions are housed and, if they find su 
buildmp are unsafe, to take immediate a 
propnate acb’on as they deem fit. 

IS, The appeal is dismissed. 


Appeal dismissed. 


1970 CRI. h. J. 707 (Yol. 76, G. N. 170)= 
AIR 1970 SUPREME COURT 549 
(V 57 C 121) 

(From Madras: 1969 Mad LW (Cri) 274) 


S. M. SIKRI, G. K. MUTER, 

K. S. HEGDE, A. N. RAY AND 
P, JAGANMOUAN REDDY, JJ. 

Lennart Schussler and another. Appel- 
lants V, Director of Enforcement and an- 
other, Respondents, 

Criminal Appeals Nos, 113 and 163 of 
1969, D/- 14-10-1969. 

(A) Defence of India Rules (1962), 
Rule 132A (since repealed by Defence of 
India (Amendment) Rules, 1965) — Pro- 
secution for offence under Rule cannot 
be launched subsequent to its repeal as 
there is no saving provision under the 
Defence of India (Amendment) Rules 
(1965) — AIR 1970 SC 494, FoU, 


(B) Penal Code (1860), Ss, 120B, 120A — 
Foreign Exchange Relation Act (1947), 
Section 21 (1) — Contract contemplated 
tmder SecHon 21 (1) — Nature — Sec- 
tion 121 (1) does not cover criminal con- 
spiracy similar to Section 120B — Com- 
plaint in respect of illegal acquisition of 
foreign exchange — Allegation therein 
tliat txvo accused agreed to obtain foreign 
exchange illegally — Framing of charge 
under Section 120B — Maintainability. 

A complaint in respect of illegal acqui- 
sdion of foreign exchange filed agf^st 


XT ’ - accused, who was the 

Managing Director of a Company entere 
mto agreement xvith a foreign ComS^ 
for supply of raw material to his com- 
p^y. Under the agreement die foreigr 
company also agreed to over-KS 
me value of goods and give credit of fhe 
over-invoiced amount to ^ 

count of P,“”Cthe ° «S™L 
foreigner, also entered into ® 

witli P, by which he agreed 

m opening the account in a foreisrn tP P 
and to deposit in bank bmk 

dited to A aceSmt by fte 

pany from time to 

P seoretly about the^oooSs /p's"" 

agreements were entf^rP? • I 
India and before ^ outside 

Foreign Exchano-e force of 

Rule 132-B of Defence^Pf^^°!i- 
Acquisition of foreim exeh 
mtmner was not au^ff™e™Pa,? 

°i the agreement behyoao ? *“0 

LM/AN/F190/69/DVT^ 
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theleis, L agreed to assist P m Uie belief 
that he would be assisting P in acquiring 
foreign exchange illegally L continued 
to h^p P e\en after acquisition of foreign 
exchange m such manner became offence 
under the law 

Held (Per Majority, Mittcr & Hegde, 
JJ contra), on the allegations in the com* 
plaint both the accused could be charged 
under S 120B, Penal Code as it seemed 
that the several alleged acts of both 
the accused were m furtherance of the 
alleged conspiracy to obtain foreign ex 
change illegilly (Para 10) 

Held, further that the alleged agree 
ment between the l\vo accused was not 
one which transgressed Section 21 (1) of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
Hence Section 120B would apply Agree 
ment between P and the foreign company 
if proved, would however, fall within the 
mischief of Section 21 (1) (Para 8) 

The combined effect of the several 
provisions of Section 21 docs not lead 
to the view that sub section (I) covers a 
case of criminal conspiracy smiilar to Sec 
tion 120B Section 21 does not in terms 
deal with an agreement to commit an of* 
fence or a legid act in an illegal way but 
merely provides that an agreement or 
contract by itself ought not to evade or 
avoid the provisions of the Act The 
contracts or agreements contemplated 
under Section 21 are those vvhich are 
entered into during the course of com 
mercial transactions and it is the inten 
tion of the legislature to prohibit that 
such contracts or agreements ought not to 
provide for the evasion or avoidance of 
any of the provisions of the Act cither 
directly or indirectly The w ords “dirccl' 
ly or indirectly” do not tahe in any 
agreement to do illegal acts in future 
1969 Mad L\V (Cri) 274, Affirmed 

(Para 8) 

(C) Penal Code (1860), Sections 120 \ 
120B — Agreement to do illegal act — 
Acts not amovmting to offence done by 
one conspirator m furtherance of tliat 
agreement — He is still liable to be con 
vicfed under Section 120B 

Where the agreement between certain 
persons is a conspiracy to do or continue 
to do something which is illegal it is im 
material whetlier the agreement to do 
any of the acts in furtherance of the 
commission of the offence do not stncti> 
amount to an offence The entire agree- 
ment must be viewed as a whole and jt 
has to be ascertained as to what in fact 
Jhe conspirators intended to do or Iho 


object they wanted to achieve Conse 
quenUy, even if the acts done by a «in 
spirator m furtherance of the criminal 
conspiracy do not strictly amount to of 
fence, he is liable to be convicted under 
Section I20B LR 3 HL 305, lief to 

(Para 9; 

(D) Penal Code (I860), Section 120A - 
Esscntials of offence Agreement be ' 
tween two or more persons — When con 
stitutcs conspiracy — Continuance of 
agreement — Effect 
The first of the offences defined in Sec- 
tion 120A, Penal Code which is itself 
punishable as a substantive offence is the 
very agreement between two or more 
persons to do or cause to be done an 
illegal act or legal act by illegal means 
subiect however to the proviso that where 
the agreement is not an agreement to 
commit an offence the agreement does 
not amount to a conspiracy unless it is 
followed up by an overt act done hyone 
or more persons m pursuance of such 
an agreement There must be a meet 
ing of minds in the doing of the 
act or the doing of a legal act bv illegal 
means If m the furtherance of the wn 
spiracy certain persons are induced to 
do an unlawful act without the knowledge 
of the conspiracy of the plot they can 
not be held to be conspirators, though 
they may be guilty of an offence jw 
taming to the specific unlawful act The 
offence of conspiracy is complete wh^ 
two or more conspirators have ngrew 
to do or cause to be done an act whicn 
is Itself an offence m which case no 
overt act need be established An agree 
ment to do an illegal act which amoiinU 
to a conspiracy will continue as long as 
the members of the conspiracy remain in 
agreement and as long as they are act 
ing m accord and in furtherance of |n 
object for which tliey entered mfo tn® 
agreement (Para o^) 

Cases Referred Chronological Paras 

(1970J AIR 1970 SC 491 (V 57) * 

Ray ala Corporation (P) Ltd 

V The Director of Enforcement 

N Delhi 3 6 20 21 25 

(1968) Cri Misc Petns Nos 978 and 
9S0 of 1963 = 1969 Mad I W (Cn) 

93 Ray ala Corporation (P) Ltd 

V Director of Enforcement, - 

Delhi , ^ 

(1931) 1951 2 LB 425 = (1931) 1 
AH ER 917, Ret v Bamett 
L R 3 H L 303, Lord Chancellor 
in Denis Dowimg Mulcahy V 
Queen 
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The following Judgments of the Court 
w ere dehvered oy 

JAGANMOHAN REDDY, J. (on behalf 
of Sikri and Ray, JJ. and himself); The 
Director of Enforcement, New Delhi, 
filed complaint on Februaiy 16, 1969 be- 
fore die Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras against Lennart Schussler, accused 
No. 1, and M. R. Pratap, accused 2 
Managing Director, tlie Rayala Corpora- 
tion Ltd. hereinafter referred to as A.l 
and A.2 respectively under Section 120-B 
I. P. C. and Sections 4 (3), 5 (1) (a) and 
9 of the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act (VII) of 1947 (hereinafter called the 
Act). Two Criminal Miscellaneous Peti- 
tions, one filed by A1 being No. 459 of 
1969 and the other filed by A2 being 
No 621 of 1969 for quashing the com- 
plaint were dismissed by the Madras 
High Court by a common judgment 
against which these two appeals by certi- 
ficate have been filed. 


2. The complaint which is in respect 
of tire acquisition of 88913.09 Swiss Kro- 
nars in contravention of the Act states 
that on reliable information received by 
the Assistant Director of Enforcement, 
Madras that A2 was utilising his position 
as Managing Director of the Rayda Cor- 
poration Ltd. ill acquiring foreign ex- 
change illicitly, on December 20, 1966, 
a search was conducted of tlie premises 
of the said company in the presence of 
A2, Jaga Rao and the legal adviser of 
tlie company one Sila Ram. During the 
search certain documents were recovered 
and seized, one of which was a letter 
dated the 25th March, 1965 in Swedish 
language from the Associated Swedish 
Steels A. B Sweden, known as ASSAB 
to A1 with the enclosures. The Rayala 
Corporation Private Ltd. was a concern 
manufacturing Halda typewriters for 
which purpose certam materials were be- 
ing imported . from Sweden The firm 
with which initially the transactions were 
being entered into was known as A. B. 
A^'idabeigs, later known as Facit AB, of 
\\hicli Al, a Swedish national, has been 
the export manager. It is alleged that in 
August 1963, A2, Jaga Rao and Al met 
together at Stockholm and agreed to a 
plan regarding puichase of certain raw 
materials, namely. Steel alloy sheets 
directly from ASSAB instead of purchas- 
ing ^ them from Atvidabergs At that 
meeting A2 infoimed Al that hencefortli 
he would buy mateiial on behalf of his 
company frorti ASSAB instead of M/s 
Ah'idabergs. A2 further informed Al 
tliat tlie arrangement made between him 


and the ASSAB was to over-invoice the 
value of goods by 40 per cent of the true 
value and that he should be paid the 
difference of 40 per cent on account of 
the aforesaid over-invoicing by crediting 
it to his personal account, and that since 
under the laws of India this acquisition 
by him was unlawful and had to be kept 
secret, it should not be mentioned in tlie 
Official correspondence of Messrs. Rayala 
Corporation with the Swedish firm. He 
requested the first accused to help him 
in opening the account in Swenska Hand- 
les Banken, Sweden, in order not to 
transfer the money lying to his credit in 
Atx'idabergs but also to have further 
deposits to his personal account from 
ASSAB on account of the difference be- 
tween the actual value and the over-in- 
voiced value. Al agreed to act as re- 
quested by A2 A2 made arrangement 
with ASSAB to intimate to Al the various 
amounts credited to A2’s account and 
asked Al to keep a watch over the cor- 
rectness of the account and to furtlier 
intimate to him tlie account position from 
time to time through unofficial channels 
and whenever Al came to India. Al is 
said to have agreed to comply with this 
request. Subsequently in November 1965 
Al came to India when he is said to 
have brought the incriminating letter 
dated the 25th March 1965 which was 
seized. He is said to have also agreed 
at that time with A2 to continue to help 
him to accumulate foreign exchange il- 
legally in the same manner. In Septem- 
ber 1966 also Al arrived at Madras where 
he stayed for a month and at that time 
also he brought further details of the ac- 
count The gravamen of the charge is 
set out in paragraph 9 of the complaint 
as follows- — “Thus it is clear that A 1 
and A 2 agreed to commit illegal acts, 
namely, acquisition by A 2 of foreign 
exchange illicitly and retaining the same 
abroad without sunendering the same to 
the Government of India and also to de- 
fraud the Government of India of foreign 
exchange thereby contravening Sections 4 
(3), 5 (1) (e) and 9 of the Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Act and Rule 132A of 
the Defence of India (Amendment) Rules, 
1964 and further that between August 
1963 and 1966, A 1 and A 2 in pursuance 
of the said agreement did commit acts in 
contravention of Sections 4 (3), 5 (1) (e) 
and 9 of the Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tion Act and Rule 132A of the Defence of 
India (Amendment) Rules, 1964 and there- 
by committed offence punishable under 
Section 120B of tlie Indian Penal Code, 
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read with Sections 4 (3), 5 (1) (e) and 9 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
and Rule 132A of the Defence of India 
(Amendment) Rules, 1964" 

S The complaint also refers to the 
fact that C C No 8736 of 1963 had al 
ready been filed against the Rayala Cor 
poration Private Ltd In view of this 
reference it is necessary, for a better ap 
precfation of the issues involved in this 
petition, to give a bnef account of the 
earlier proceedings taken by the Directo- 
rate of Enforcement in this regard It 
appears that the earlier notice sent by the 
Enforcement i Directorate dated the 25th 
August, 1967, was for the contravention 
of the Act in respect of 244,713 70 Swiss 
Kronars alleged to have been deposited 
in A 2s bank account, which amount in 
eluded 88 913 09 Swiss Kronars This 
notice was followed by a further show 
cause notice under Section 23 (3) of the 
Act dated the 4th November 1967, to 
A2 as to why he should not be prose- 
cuted in respect of 8891309 Swiss Kro 
nars A 2 in his reply of November 13, 
1967 to the show cause notice of the 
25th August, 1967 denied the allegations 
The Enforcement Director further issued 
another show cause nobce dated the 15th 
November, 1907, to the other directors of 
the Corporation and its General Manager, 
Jaga Rao in continuation of the notice 
dated the 25th August asking them to 
show cause why adjudication proceedings 
should not be instituted On November 
29 1967, A 2 replied to the notice of the 
4th November 1907, denying the allega- 
tions Thereafter on January 20, 1963 
the Director of Enforcement issued o 
notice to the Ra>ala Corporation to show 
cause why it should not be prosecuted 
for violation in respect of 88 913 09 Swiss 
Kronars Two months later namely, on 
March 16 1968 a revised show cause 
notice was issued to the Corporation and 
the notice of 2Slh August 
1967 and intimating to them that they 
were proseculmg the Corporation and A 2 
for the contravention of the Foreimi Ex 

of 

8891309 Swiss Kronars Four days there 
after the Director of Enlorcement filed 
a complaint against the Corponiion and 
A 2 under Rule 132^ of the Defence of 
India Rules and Sections 4 (I) 4 mi an,! 
5 (1) (e) of the Act Both the Corporahon 
and A 2 filed Cnmmal Misc Petns bein" 
i^cctnely Nos 978 ami 9S0 of 1968 
(reported in 1969 Mad LW 98) for quash- 
ing the complaint but the High Court of 
Madras dismissed these petitions in Oclo- 


ber 1968 Two appeals by certificate pr^ 
ferred against that order, being Cnminal 
Appeals Nos 18 and 19 of 1969 (report 
ed in AIR 1970 SC 494) were ^oned 
by this Court on July 23 1969, setting 
aside the order of the High Court reiert 
jng the applications under Section 561 A 
of the Code of Cnmmal Procedure for 
quashing the proceedings agamst the ap- 
pellants therein While the above pro- 
ceedings were pending, A 1 who hnppen 
ed to be a passenger travelling by an air 
craft from Singapore to Karachi via Palam 
was detained on November 27, 1968 by 
the officers of the Ofiice of the Enforce- 
ment Directorate when the aircraft which 
had landed at Palam on November 26, 
1968, for refuelling had to be tempora 
nly grounded due to engine trouble On 
November 80, 1968, the Enforcement 
Directorate served a notice for adjudica 
tion on Al m his capacity as a director 
of the Rayala Corporation which was pur 
ported to be in continuation of the pre 
vous adjudication notice dated August 25, 
1967 issued to the company under Sec 
tion 23C of the Act These allegations 
were also denied by A 1 on the 80A 
January 1969 and on 5th February, 19 ot, 
A 1 filed a writ petition m this Court for 
the issue of a wnt of habeas corpus R 
IS however unnecessary to narrate the 
various stages of this and the subsequent 
petitions for directing A 1 s release and for 
according him permission to leave this 
country for Sweden The subsequent wnt 
petition filed by him after the withdrawal 
of the first one filed on 5th February 
1969 came up for hearing along with 
these criminal appeals and this Court on 
the 10th September, 1969 while allowing 
the wnt petition to be withdrawn 
cd a consent order permitting A 1 
part from India provided he furnishes bank 
guarantee in the foreign exchange cquiva 
lent of Rs 1,50 000/ in Swedish Kronars 
and on his undertakmg to appear before 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate hfad^ 
or any other Magistrate to whom the 
complaint case might be transferred at 
the time of the disposal thereof 

4 The mam question in these appeals 
IS whether A 1 can be charged in respect 
of acts illeged agamst him in the 
plaint with an offence under Section 
Indian Penal Code or with offences under 
the several provisions of the Act and 
Rule 132A of the Defence of India Rules 
read with Section i20B Indian Pcnai 
Code 

5 Before considering this question n 
is necessary to mention Uiat at the tim® 
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if the alleged agreement between A 1 and 
i. 2 at Stockholm neither the Defence of 
ndia Rules nor the Foreign Exch^ge 
Regulation Act contained any provision 
ipecifically making it an offence for a 
lerson resident in India to acquire fore- 
gn exchange abroad. Rule 132A of uie 
Defence of India Rules was added on 
21st January, 1964, by Defence of India 
(Amendment) Rules 1964 by which deal- 
ings in foreign exchange by persons other 
than an autliorised person were prohibit- 
ed. This provision remained in force tiu 
31st March, 1965, when it was repealed. 
Section 4 of the Foreign Exchange Regu- 
lation Act was also amended as from 1st 
April, 1965, so as to prohibit the buying 
or otherwise acquiring or borrowing or 
selling or otherwise transferring or lend- 
ing to any person other than an autlio- 
rised dealer any foreign exchange with- 
out the previous general or special permis- 
sion of die Reserve Bank. It is there- 
fore apparent that at tlie time when the 
alleged agreement beRveen A 1, A 2 and 
Jaga Rao is said to have taken place in 
Stockholm in August 1963, it was neither 
an offence under the Defence of India 
Rules nor under the Act to acquire fore- 
ign exchange in a foreign country. But 
it is contended by the learned Solicitor 
General that pursuant to tliat agreement 
A 1 continued to help and agreed to help 
even after it became an offence under the 
Defence of India Rules or under the Act 
and consequently no exception can be 
taken to the complaint against A 1. At 
any rate, Section 21 (1) of the Act would 
cover such agreements which are offences 
and consequently the accused can be 
charged with Section 120B, Indian Penal 
Code, On the other hand, learned counsel 
for the appellants Shri Asoke Sen submits 
that firstly, there was no mention of any 
allegation against A 1 in the several show 
cause notices issued either to the Rayala 
Corporation or to the directors of tliat 
Corporation or to A 2 but it is an after- 
ftought brought about by the machina- 
hons of Jagga Rao who was hostile and 
mimical to A 2, secondly, as it appears 
on the enquiry made by A 2 at the in- 
stance of the Enforcement Directorate from 
Swenska Handels Banken, Stockholm, that 
m fact_ there is no account as alleged 
either in the name of the Rayala Coroo- 
raUon or in the name of the Managing 
Director of the Rayala Corporation, that 
IS, A 2, there would be no basis for the 

agreement al- 


7ll 


amount to a contravention of any of 
provisions of the Act including Section 21 
(1) thereof. It would not be necessary at 
this stage to go into these questions be- 
cause that has to be seen is wbelber, as- 
suming the facts as stated in the com- 
plaint to be true, A 1 and A 2 could be 
charged with the offences specified there- 
in. The answer to this question must de- 
pend upon the nature of the pajt which 
A 1 agreed to play in the acquisition of 
the foreign exchange under which agree- 
ment he is said to have continued to par- 
ticipate in the conspiracy by rendering 
help to A 2 in acquiring foreign exchange 
even after 21st of January', 1964, and also 
till after tlie amendment of Section 4 (I) 
of the Act. 

6. Under Section 120B tliere must be 
an agreement between two or more per- 
sons to commit an offence or where the 
agreement does not amount to an offence 
in the doing of an act which is legal, in 
an illegal way there should also be esta- 
blished an overt act. In so far as the 
offence under Rule 132A of tlie Defence 
of India Rules is concerned, in 1963 what 
Pratap did was not an offence, nor was 
it an offence under the Act as Section 4 
was amended with effect from 1st April, 
1965, In so far as any acts which may 
be considered to constitute an offence 
under Rule 132A of tlie Defence of India 
Rules, it has been held by this Court 
in Criminal Appeals Nos, 18 and 19 of 
1969, D/- 23-^1969 (reported in AIR 
1970 SC 494), Rayala Corporation etc. v. 
Director of Enforcement, that no prose- 
cution can be launched for an offence 
under tliat provision subsequent to 
repeal as tliere is no saving provision 
tliereunder. 

7. It is dien contended that the agree- 
ment entered into in 1963 continued to 
be effective even after the acquisition of 
foreign exchange became an offence after 
the_^amendment of the Act on 1st April, 
1965, and at any rate after tliis amendment 
an agreement by A 1 to assist A 2 was 
again said to have been arrived at in 
Madras in 1965. It is, tiierefore, neces- 
sary to examine whether such an agree- 
ment would constitute an offence and if 
so under \yhat provision of law. The 
agreement in Madras has a reference to 
the initial 


iuv.uij ui 111 ijnj name or ttie Manamnw j agreement in Sweden. This 

Director of the Rayala Corporation fh J alleged agreement between A 1 and A 2, 
A o ii — _ ^ , 7 , , ’ at as set out m the complaint, can be briefly 

stated to consist of tlie following, name- 
ly, in August 1963, A 2 asked A 1 to 
help him (a) to open an account in 
hwenska Handels Banken, StocMiolm, 


come under Sec- 
tion 120B, Indian Penal Code or would 
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to gel the money lying to A 2s credit 
with Ahidabcrgs accumulated by him as 
a result of overinvoicing transferred to 
Prataps account with the bank and (c) to 
keep a watch on and check the correct 
ness of the account of the acquisitions 
from time to time and not to mention 
anything in the official correspondence 
but to give information otherwise Even 
in Madras in 1965 A 1 is alleged to have 
agreed to keep a watch on the account 
and bring him statements of the account 
The offence by A 2 under the Act would 
consist of getting the goods which the 
Rayala Corporation was purchasing over 
invoiced by 40 per cent so that pemus 
Sion to remit foreign exchange from India 
to the extent of the amount of the over 
mvoice could be obtained from the 
Reserve Bank and after money is receiv 
ed in Sweden by the Swedish Company 
that company was to credit Prataps (A 2) 
account with 40 per cent of the over in- 
voice pnee If these facts are establish 
ed they certainly amount to a contraven- 
tion of Clause (1) and Clause (3) of Sec- 
tion 4 which provide that where any 
foreign exchanRc js acquired bv any per 
son other than by any authorised dealer for 
any narticular purpose or where any per 
son has been permitted conditionally to 
QMuire foreign exchange the said person 
shall not use the foreign exchange so ac- 
quired otherwise than for that purpore 
or as the case may be fail to comply with 
any condition to which the permission 
granted to him is subject and where any 
loreign exchange so acquired cannot be so 
used or as the case may be the condition 
cannot be comirhcd with the said person 
shall without delay sell the foreign cx 
chance to ^ authorised dealer Now it 
IS alleged that A 2 Pratap has in breach 
01 this condition on which foreign cx 
change was iclcaved to the Bay ala Cor- 
poration to pay the actual cost of the 
goods has not only not complied with the 
rondilions on which the permission was 
granted but also commillcd default 
m not selling the foreign exchange so ac- 

S dSer'”’ " " 

"" qiralion 

Whether the agreement of A1 to help A2 
amounts to criminal conspiracy pimisir 
able under Section 120B I P C ii wiU 
be convenient first to dispose of the sub 
mission that Section 120B I P c does 
rvot apply because Section 21 (1) covers 
the same ground It would appear llm 
tlie ahegtd agreement between A1 and A2 
IS not one which transgresses Section 21 


(1) of the Act What Section 21 (1) pn>- 
vides JS that the provisions of tlie Act 
must be avoided or evaded by the agree 
ment or contract itself The contracts or 
agreements are those which arc entered 
into during the course of commercial 
transactions and it is the intention of the 
legislature to prohibit that such contracts 
or agreements ought not to provide for 
the evasion or avoidance of anv of the 
provisions of the Act cither directly or la 
directly This assumption is made clear 
by the subsequent sub section in which 
the legislature is anxious to preserve the 
integrity of tlicsc transactions by provid 
jng that any reference to any act being 
done without the permission of the Cen 
tral Government or Reserve Bank shall 
not render the agreement invalid and it 
shall be an implied term of every contract 
governed by the law of any part of India 
that anything agreed to be done by any 
term of that contract which is prohibit 
ed to be done by or under any of the 
provisions of this Act except with the per 
mission of the Central Government or 
Reserve Bank shall not be done unless 
such permission is granted Sub 5e^ 
lion (3) provides that notwithstanding any 
thing in the Act or any provision in the 
contract that anything for which pennis 
Sion has to be obtained from the Central 
Government or Reserve Bank shall not be 
done without that permission no legal 
proceedings shall be prevented from 
being brought m IncJii to recover any 
sum which apart from any of the said 
provisions and any such/ term would be 
due whether as a debt damages or other 
wise but Subject to the certain conditions 
provided in Clauses (a) to (e) therein 
Similarly sub section (4) states that noth 
ing shall be detmed to prevent any m 
slrumcnl being a bill of exchance or pro- 
missory note in spite of anv inhibitions m 
llic Act and notwilhstanding anythin? 
contained in the Ntgntiable Instnimenls 
Act TIic combined effect of the scvcrali 
provisions of Section 21 docs not incline 
us to the view that sub section (1) covers 
a case of criminal conspiracy similar foj 
Section 120B Section 21 docs not m 
terms deal with an agreement to commit 
an oflencc or a legal ict in an ilh?dj 
way but merely provides that an agree I 
ment Of contract by itself ought not W 
evade or avoid the provisions of the Actj 
The agrerment entered into betwe^, 
ASSAB and A 2 Pratap would if provrsij 
wme within the mischief of S 21 (D but| 
the agreement such as the one alleged m 
nave been entered into between A I 
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A 2 does not itself evade or avoid any of 
(the provisions of the Act, rules or direc- 
jtions. The words direcdy or indirectly 
do not take in any agreement to do ille- 
'gal acts m future. 

8-A. It now remains to be seen whe- 
ther the alleged agreement which A 1 and 
A 2 arrived at in StocWiolm in 1963 and 
again in Madras in 1965, would, if esta- 
blished, amount to a criminal conspiracy. 
The first of the offence defined in Sec- 
'tion 120A Penal Code which is itself 
punishable as a substantive offence is the 
very agreement between two or more 
persons to do or cause to be done an il- 
legal act or a legal act by illegal means 
subject however to the proviso that where 
the agreement is not an agreement to 
commit an offence the agreement does not 
amount to a conspiracy unless it is fol- 
lowed up by an overt act done by one or 
more persons in pursuance of such an 
agreement. There must be a meeting of 
minds in tlie doing of the illegal act or 
the doing of a legd act by illegal means. 
If in the furtherance of the conspiracy 
certain persons are induced to do an 
unlawful act without the knowledge of 
the conspiracy or the plot they cannot 
be held to be conspirators, though they 
may be guilty of an offence pertaining 
to the specific unlawful act, Tlie offence 
of conspiracy is complete when two or 
more conspirators have agreed to do or 
cause to be done an act which is itself an 
offence, in which case no overt act need 
be established. It is also clear tliat an 
agreement to do an illegal act which 
amounts to a conspiracy will conhnue as 
'ong as the members of the conspiracy re- 
Imain in agreement and as long as they 
(are acting in accord and in furtlierance of 
tlie object for which tliey entered mto the 
agreement. 

_ 9. As has been noticed earlier at the 
time A 1 and A 2 entered into an agree- 
ment though A 2 thought it was an offence 
^^nnire foieign exchange by the 
method he was employing it was not in 
tact an offence It is none the less alle^- 
ed that A 1 agreed to help m the belief 
that what he is doing would be to assist 
A 2 to acquire foreign exchange illegally. 
This agreement continued and A 1 was 
assisting A 2 even after the acquisition of 
toreign exchange became illegal and is 
said to have agreed even after he came 
m Madras in 1965 to continue to help m 
acquiring the foreign exchange. It is 
howei'er contended that the agreement of 
A 1 with A 2 does not amount to a cri- 
minal conspiracy because all that A 1 has 


agreed to do xvas to help A 2 to open 
an account in the Swedish Bank, have the 
amounts lying to the credit of A 2 
with Ah'idabergs to that account and to 
help A 2 by keeping a watch over the 
account. It is true that none of these 
acts amounts to an offence, because the 
opening of tlie account in tlie Bank and 
having die amounts transferred from At- 
vidabergs was not an offence in August 
1963, and tliere is nothing to show that 
A 1 had not completed that part of the 
agreement relating to Atvidabergs and 
die opening of the account with the bank 
before January, 1964, or that he had ren- 
dered the assistance after tiiat date. If 
this part of the agreement does not 
amount to a conspiracy to do an unlaw- 
ful act, then it is submitted diat the 
subsequent watching over die account and 
sending or bringing a statement of the 
account of A 2 relating to the acquisi- 
tion of the foreign exchange does not 
amount to an offence. The agreement 
xvhich constitutes an offence, it is said is 
the one between A 2 and ASSAB. The 
subsequent act of A 1 was neither neces- 
sary to acquire nor does it further die ac- 
quisition of the foreign exchange in contra- 
vention of die provisions of the Act and 
is therefore not an offence under S. I20B 
of the Penal Code. This argument would 
postulate that the several acts which con- 
stitute it can be split up in parts and die 
criminal liability of A 1 must only be 
judged by the part he has played. It ap- 
pears to us that this is not a justifiable 
contention, because what has to be seen 
IS whether the agreement between A1 and 
A 2 is a conspiracy to do or continue to 
do something which is illegal and if it 
is, it is immaterial wliedier the agree- 
ment to do any of die acts in furtherance 
of die commission of the offence do not 
strictly amount to an offence. The entire 
agreement must be viewed as a whole 
and it has to be ascertained as to what 
in fact the conspirators intended to do or 
die object they wanted to achieve. As 
obserx'ed by Willis, J , in his 11th answer 
given on behalf of the Judges when con- 
sulted by the Lord Chancellor in Denis 
Dowling Mulcahy v. Queen, LR 3 HL 305 
at page 317: 

"A conspiracy consists not merely in 
the intention of two or more, but in the 
agreement of two or more to do an un- 
lawful act or to do a lawful act by un- 
lawful means. So long as such a design 
rests in intention only, it is not indict- 
ible. When two agree to carry it into 
effect, the veiy plot is an act in itself. 
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and the act of each of the parties pro 
mise against promise, actus contra actum 
capable of being enforced, if Jawful, 
punishable if for a criminal object or for 
the use of criminal means ” 

10 In this case on the allegations A 2 
asked A 1 to help him in acquiring fore* 
ign exchange illegally and A 1 agreed to 
help him This agreement though im 
tially may not have been an offence was 
none the less an offence subsequently but 
A 1 did not withdraw from it and was 
said to have continued to carry out that 
agreement A Is help was necessary for 
A 2s design because otherwise he 
would not Imow whether ASSAB was in 
fact crediting his account in the bank 
with the amount of over invoice Only 
when ASSAD credited A 2 s account could 
he be said to have acquired the foreign 
exchange till then it was only an under- 
standing or agreement under which 
if it is enforceable a debt would be creat- 
ed in favour of A 2 The knowledge 
that the amount was being credited from 
time to time was an essential part of the 
agreement between A 1 and A 2 and 
would bo in furtherance of illegal and 
unlawful design to acquire foreign ex- 
change contrary to the provisions of the 
4ct It consisted in, as has already been 
stated A 1 keeping a watch over the ac- 
counts, his coming over to India on seve 
ral occasions, lus bnngmg a letter in reply 
to his letter with n statement of account 
annexed in November 1965 from ASSAB 
to himself, m which the amount of foreign 
exchange credited by ASSAD to A2s ac- 
count with Swenska Handels Bankcn was 
mentioned, his statement at the lime of 
handing it over that he brought the letter 
m person as he did not want to send it 
by post ui view of the nature of the 
transaction and his further agreeing m 
\iidras with A 2 that he will continue to 
help him The several acts of A 1 an. all 
acts m consequence of the agreement 
which had its ongm in Sweden A 2 
Pralap one of the conspirators also m fur 
thcrancc of that conspiracy obtained fore- 
ign exchange invoices which were over 
pneed with a view to acquire the some 
in Sweden It would therefore appear 
that on the allegations contained in the 
complaint A 1 and A 2 could be cliaiged 
with an offence under Section 120B 
11 Tlicse appeals are accordingly dis 
missed with a word of caution that noth- 
ing that his been slated here should be 
taken os cstablislimg any of the facts re- 
nnircd to constitute the offence which if 
Utc prosecution case has to be sustained 


must be proved at the trial in accordance 
with law 

12 MITTER, J — Tliese two appeals 
by certificate arise out of a common Judg 
ment of the Madras High Court in CiL 
M P 469/1969 and Crl M P No 621/ 
1969 the object of both being to quash 
the complaint in C C No 5438 of 1969 
on the file of the Court of the Chief Pre 
sidency Magistrate, Egmore, Madras Cr 
M P 469 of 1969 was by Lennart Schus 
sler while Cr M P 621/1969 was by M 
R Pratap The complaint before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate was filed on 
February 16, 1969, by the Director of 
Enforcement agamst Si-hussler and Pratap 
under Section 120 B of the Indian Pend 
Code read with vanous sections of fee 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1917 

13 In order to appreciate how fee 
complaint came to be made, it is neces 
sory to note a few facts which preceded 
it The Rayala Corporation Private Ltd , 
(hereinafter referred to as the Corpora 
tion*) used to manufacture Halda type 
writers and in that connection import 
materials through A B Atvidaberst, 
Sweden later known as Tacit AD M n* 
Pratap was the Managmg Director of fee 
Corporation Schussler, a Swedish 
national has been export manager of 
Facit AB for many years He became a 
director of the corporation in April Iwo 
On information received about violation 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(liereinafter referred to as the AcO fe« 
Enforcement Directorate raided the pre 
mises of the corporation at Madras on 
20th and 21st December 1066 and seized 
certain records According to the infer 
mjlion at the Directorate a plan had been 
hatched m August 1063 between Pratap 
Schussler and one Jaggarao General 
Manager of the Corporation, in Stockholm 
regarding purchase of raw materials by 
the corporation directly from a firm known 
as ASSAB instead of Facit AB to gw's 
effect to an arrangement already made by 
Pratap With ASSAB to over invoice the 
value of the goods imported by the ^r 
poration by 40% of their true value 
thereof and the difference of 40% to 
be pud to the personal account of Fra 
lap Tlie part played by Schussler was 
to help Pratap in opening an accoimt m 
Swenska Bendcla Banken, Sweden (hem 
inaftcr referred to os the bank) and to 
transfer the moneys lying to hfs credit m 
Tacit AB and to have further deposits 
made to his personal account on aceo^ 
of overinvoicing by Assib It is th 
case of the Directorate that Pratap ba 
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been acquiring large amounts of foreign 
exchange abroad by tire above means 
from before 1963 and had retained die 
same abroad to put it beyond the reach 
of the Government of India. On August 
25, 1967, the Enforcement Directorate 
sent a notice to the corporation and Pra- 
tap allegmg violations of Sections 4 (1) 
and 9 of the Act calling upon them to 
show cause why adjudication proceedings 
under the Act should not be had. The 
notice was not only in respect of 
88,913.09 Krs. but an additional sum mak- 
ing a total of 244,713.70 Sw. Krs. alleg- 
ed to have been deposited in a bank ac- 
count. This was followed by a further 
show cause notice dated November 4, 
1967, from the Directorate to Pratap 
under Section 23 (3) of the Act for pro- 
secuting him under the Act in respect of 
88,913 09 Krs On November 13, 1967, 
Pratap replied to the show cause notice 
dated August 25, 1967, denying the al- 
legafaons. On November 15, 1967, die 
Directorate sent show cause notices to 
the other Directors of the Corporation 
and its Manager in continuation of the 
notice dated 25di August, asking them to 
show cause why adjudication proceedings 
should not be instituted. On 29th Novem- 
ber, 1967, Pratap denied the allegations 
in the notice dated 4th November. On 
20th January, 1968, notice was issued by 
the Director of Enforcement to the Cor- 
poration to show cause why it should not 
be prosecuted for the violation of die Act 
in respect of 88,913.09 Sw. Krs. On 
March 16, 1968, a revised adjudication 
show cause notice was issued by die 
Director of Enforcement to the Corpora- 
tion and Pratap superseding the notice 
dated August 25, 1967, and informing 
them diat they were prosecuting the 
Corporation and Pratap for 88,913 09 Sw. 
Krs and adjudicating in respect of 
1,55,801 Sw. Krs On March 20, 1968, 
the Director of Enforcement filed a com- 
plaint against the Corporation and Pratap 
under Rule 132-A of the Defence of 
India Rules and Sections 4 (1), 4 (3) and 
5 (1) (e) of the Act. The Corporation 
and Pratap filed Cr. M Ps. 978 and 980 
of 1968 for quashing the complaint. The 
High Court of Madras dismissed these 
petitions in October 1968 The appeals 
preferred to this Court on a certificate 
were disposed of in July 1969, quashing 
die complaint 

14. Schiissler happened to be a pas- 
senger tra\ elling by an aircraft from 
Singapore to Karachi via Palam in No- 
vember 1968. When die aircraft touch- 


ed at Palam for a short space of time 
engine trouble was noticed and all the 
passengers includmg Schussler were ask- 
ed to spend the rest of the night at a hotel 
until the aircraft became airworthy once 
more. Before Schussler could board the 
plane die next day ie, 27di November, 
1968, he was taken to the Enforcement 
Directorate Office and interrogated. His 
departure from India was prohibited at 
the instance of the Director of Enforce- 
ment under the Foreigners Order of 1948. 
On November 30, 1968 Schussler was 
served with an adjudication notice dated 
November 15, 1967, imder Section 23-C 
of the Act in his capacity as Director 
of the Corporation and the notice was 
described as in continuation of the pre- 
vious adjudication notice dated fedi 
August, 1967, issued to the company. On 
13tli December, 1968, Schussler replied to 
the show cause notice denying the allega- 
tions. On January 21, 1968, Schussler 
was served with another adjudication 
notice similar to the notice of 16th March 


1968 in liis capacity as Director of the 
Corporation under Section 23C of the 
Act On 30th January, 1969, Schussler 
denied the allegations in tlie last adjudi- 
cation notice. On February 5, 1969, 
Schussler filed a Writ Petition in tliis 
Court for the issue of a ivrit of habeas 
corpus etc. On 17th February, 1969, 
when the said Writ Petition came up 
for hearing before this Court a statement 
was made on behalf of the respondents 
that a complaint C. C No. 5438 of 1969, 
had already been filed in the Court of 
the Chief Piesidency Magistrate, Madras, 
under Section 120-B, Indian Penal Code 
read with different sections of tlie Act. 
A suggestion was then made that Schus- 
sler might be permitted to leave India by 
giving security by way of a bank guar- 
antee for Rs 1,50,000/-. Ultimately, on 
April 21, 1969, when the Writ Petition 
came up for hearing before this Court a 
consent order was made and the respon- 
dent agreed to withdraw the order dated 
November 30, 1968 under the Foreigneis 
Act on condition that Schussler should 
move for bail before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and then apply for permission 
to the Foreigners Registration Officer to 
leave India. Tlie Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate granted bail to Schussler on tivo 
sureties but his application for permission 
to the Foreigners Registration Officer was 
rejected on the objection raised by me 
Additional Director, ^ 

April 30, 1969 Schussler filed Wnt Peti- 
tion No. 144 of 1969 for tlie issue of a 
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wnt of liabeas corpus directing the res- 
pondents, the Foreigners Regional Regis- 
tr ition OfRccr and others, to allow him to 
lea\e the territory of India and for otficr 
reliefs This Writ Petition came up for 
hearing before this Court along with the 
above Cnmmal Appeals Nos 113 and 163 
of 1969 on 8th September On lOlh Sep 
tember the Court ordered that the Fore- 
igners Regional RegistraUon Officer would 
permit him to leave India on condition of 
his giving a bank guarantee for 155,800 
Sw Krs and on his undertaking to ap 
pear before the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate Madras or any other Magistrate to 
whom the complaint case might be trans 
ferred at the time of disposm 
15 The complaint in this case filed on 
February 16 1969 by the Director of En- 
forcement recites that to the knowledge 
of Schussler Pratap had before August 
1963, acquired foreign exchange amount 
mg to 750,529 Sw Krs by getting Facit 
AR to over invoice the goods imported 
by the Corporation by -10 per cent of 
their true value and that m August 1963 
on agreement was amved at in Stockholm 
between Pratap Schussler and Jaggnrao 
tor the opening of an account in 

..,.♦ 1 . "“I?® bank 

with the help of Schussler not 
only to transfer the moneys lying to 
he credit of Pralan m Tacit AB but also 
to cause further deposits to be made in 
the sand account from Assab on account 
ot Similar overinvoicing by Assab of the 
value of the goods to be bought by the 
Corporation Support for the case of the 
D.rcctorale tint Pratap liad been acquir 
ing foreign excliango illiciU> by the aboic 
Se nnd retaining 

said to be received as a result of the 
search of the nremises of the Corpora- 
tion in December I960 and m partSar 
March 25 

19fo from Assab to Schussler in reply lo 
Schussler s letter (not ,n the re^rdf to 
the Assab Reference is made in the 
OTmplamt to several invoices and other 
doaiments seized diirmc the r 

c"rof“ii'‘’'n *» 

comnlain,' ,,Kb“w liad“brcn"‘^d° I'’l 
by liio Corporation and Pratap m ,c°5S 

lich Ind'brcn “ A” 

•ke Central Cotemmciit by NotdlSuoJ 
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dated 25lh September 1938 No F 1 ( 67 ) 
E/57 under Section 9 of llie Act This 
amount of 88 913 09 Sw Krs was said ta 
have been acquired surreptitiously m the 
year 1964 63 by Pratap without the pre 
vious or general permission of the Reserve 
Bank of India and Pratap had failed to 
offer the same to the Reserve Bank ot 
to any authorised dealer within one 
month from the date of the acquisition la 
terms of the notification mentioned The 
complaint goes on to relate that the letter 
of ^th March, 1965 was brought by 
Schussler in person to India when be 
came here in November 1965 The com 
plaint also alleges that in November I9& 
Schussler agreed with Pratap “to continue 
lo help him and accordingly did help 
him to accumulate foreign exchange lUe 
gaily in the same manner Thereafter 
even later when Schussler became 
Director of Rayala Corporation similar 
transactions were continued by him and 
Pratap” In September 1966 Schussler 
came to Madras bringing further details 
of the said account The complaint winds 
up with the statement that Schussler and 
Pratap bad agreed to commit illegal acts 
namely, acouisition by Pratap of foreign 
etdtange illicitly and retaining the same 
abroad without surrendering it to the 
Government of India and to defraud the 
Government of India of foreign exchange 
thereby contravening Sections 4 (3) 5(1) 
(e) and 9 of the Act and Rule 132 A of 
the Defence of India Rules 1962 and fur 
ther between August 1963 and 1966 
Schussler and Pratap in pursuance of the 
said agreement did commit acts in con 
invention of the said sections of the Act 
and the said Rule 132 A and thereby 
committed an oflence punishable under 
Section 120 B of the Indian Penal Code 
read with the said sections of the Act 
and the said rule 

JG The relevant provisions of the Act 
may now be notired Sub section (1) of 
Section 4 of the Act as originally provid 
cd that 

Except with the prevaoiis general or 
speci il permission of the Reserve Rank 
no person other than an authorised dealer 
shall III India and no person resident in 
Indii other than an authorised dealer 
shall outside India buy or borrow from 
or sell or lend to or exebange with any 
person not being an authorised dealer,, 
any foreign exchange” 

Tlie above was considered to be stiflit'C"^ 
to attract the ban on acquisition of fnre* 
ign excliange by other means eg 
over mvoicing the price of goods laipoit 
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ed as was alleged to have been done by 
tbe Corporation and Pratap. The sec- 
tion as amended witli effect from April 1, 
1965 contains die words “or otherwise ac- 
guire” in between the words “by” and 
“or borrow from” and the words “or other- 
wise transfer” in between the words "sell” 
and “or lend to”. Rule 132-A of the 
Defence of India Rules was promulgated 
on January 21, 1964 and cured the lacuna 
in Sec. 4 (1) of die Act as from the said 
date. But tliis rule was omitted from the 
rules by a notification dated March 30, 
1965 in view of die amendment of Sec- 
tion 4 (1) which became effective from 
April 1, 1965. 

17. Section 4 (3) prohibits die use of 
any foreign exchange for a purpose other 
than for which it was given and runs as 
follows: 

“Wliere any foreign exchange is acquir- 
ed by any person other than an audio- 
rised dealer for any particular purpose, 
or where any person has been permitted 
conditionally to acquire foreign exchange, 
the said person shall not use the foreign 
exchange so acquired otherwise dian for 
that purpose or as the case may be, fail 
to comply with any condition to which 
the permission granted to him is subject, 
and where any foreign exchange so ac- 
quired cannot be used or, as the case 
may be, the conditions cannot be com- 
plied with, the said person shall without 
delay sell the foreign exchange to an au- 
thorised dealer” 

18. Section 5 contains certain restric- 
tions on pa>nnents. The provision. Sec- 
tion 5 (1) (e), reads: 

“Save as may be prowded in and in ac- 
cordance with any general or special ex- 
emption from the provisions of this sub- 
section wliich may be granted condition- 
ally by the Resen'^e Bank, no person in, 
or resident in, India shall — 

(a) to (d) X X X X 

(e) make any payment to or for the 
credit of any person as consideration for 
or in associahon wnth — 

(i) die receipt by any person of a pay- 
ment or the acquisition by any person of 
property outside India; 

(ii) the creation or transfer in favour 
of any person of a right whether actual 
or contingent to receive a paxment or ac- 
quire property outside India; 

XX XX XX XX XX.” 

Section 9 reads: 

‘The Central Government may, by noti- 
fication in the official Gavelie, order every 
person in, or resident in, India — 
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(a) who owns or holds such foreign 
exchange as may be specified in the noti- 
fication, to offer it, or cause it to be 
offered for sale to tlie Reserve Bank on 
behalf of the Central Government or to 
such person as the Reserx'e Bank may 
authorise for the purpose, at such price 
as tlie Central Government may fix, being 
a price which is in the opinion of the Gen- 
tr^ Government not less than the market 
rate of tlie foreign exchange when it is 
offered for sale; 

(b) who is entitled to assign any right 
to receive such foreign e.xchange as may 
be specified in the notification to trans- 
fer that right to the Reserve Bank on be- 
half of the Central Government on pay- 
ment of such consideration therefor as 
the Central Government may fix: 

Provided that tlie Central Government 
may by the said notification or another 
order exempt any persons or class of per- 
sons from the operation of such order: 

Provided further that nothing in this 
section shall apply to any foreign ex- 
change acquired by a person from an au- 
thorised dealer and retained by him 
with the permission of tlie Resen’e Bank 
for any purpose.” 

19. The other provisions which are 
necessary to note are- 

“Section 21 (1) No person shall enter 
into any contract or agreement which 
would directly or indirectly evade or 
avoid in any way the operation of any 
provision of this Act or of any rule, 
direction or order made thereunder. 

Section 23 (1) If any person contra- 
venes the provisions of Section 4, Sec- 
tion 5, Section 9, Section 10 or sub-sec- 
tion (2) of Section 12, Section 17, Sec- 
tion 18A or Section ISB or of anv rule, 
direction or order made thereunder, he 
shall — 

(a) be liable to such penalty not ex- 
ceeding three times the value of the fore- 
ign exchange in respect of which tlie con- 
travention has taken place, or five thou- 
sand rupees, whichever is more, as may 
be adjudicated by the Director of En- 
forcement in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided, or 

(b) upon conviction by a Court, be 

punishable with imprisonment for a te^ 
which may extend to two years, or with 
fine, or with both , 

(lA) If any person contravenes any of 
the provisions of this Act or of any nile, 
direction or order made thereunder, for 
the contravention of which no penaltj' is 
expressly prorided, he shnlh ’’P”” 
viction bj' a Court, be punishable wiui im- 
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prisonmcnt for a term winch may erlcod 
to two years, or with fine, or wiA both 

XX XX XX XX 

(3) No Court shall tale cognizance — 

(a) of any offence punishable under 
sub section (1) ercepl upon a complaint in 
writing made by the Director of Enforce 
ment or 

(aa) XX XX XX XX 

(b) of any offence punishable under 
sub section (lA) of this section or Sec- 
tion 23r except upon complaint in writ- 
ing made by the Director of Enforcement 
or any officer authorised m this behalf by 
the Central Goaemment or the Reserve 
Bank by a genera! or special order 

Provided that where any such offence 
IS the contravention of any of the provi- 
sions of this Act or any rule direction or 
order made thereunder which prohibits 
the doing of an act without permission, 
no such complaint shall be made unless 
the person accused of the offence has been 
given an opportunity of showing that he 
had such permission 

23C (1) If the person committing a 
contravention is a company every person 
who, at the time the contravention was 
committed, was in charge of, and was 
responsible to, the company for the con 
duct of the business of the compinv as 
well as the company shall be deemed to 
be RuiUy of the contravention and shall 
be liable to be proceeded against and 
puni bed accordingly 

Provided that nothing contained in this 
sub section shall rend r any such person 
liable to punishment if he proves that 
the contravention took place without his 
Knowledge or that he ewrciscd all due 
such contravention 

23D (1) Tor the purpose of adiudicat- 
Ing under Clause (a) of sub section (1) of 
bee 2.3 wiiether any penon has committed 
a contiavCTtion the Director of Enforce 
ment shall hold an inquiry in the pre- 
scribed rnanner alter giving that person 
a reasonable opportunity of being heard 
and if on such inquiry, he is satisfied 
that the person has committed the con- 
travention he may impose such penalty 
as he thinks fit in accordance wjib the 
pmvasions of the sud Section 23 

Provided tliat if at anv stage of the 
inqvury the Director of Enforcement is 
of opinion that having regard to the cir- 
wmstanecs of the case the penalty which 
he is empowered to impose would not be 
adequate, he shall instead of imposmg 

la wTiting to ih" court 


(2) Wide holding an inquiry urj"r 
this section, the Director of Emorcemett* 
ihall have power to summon and enforcs 
the attendance of any penon to give ew 
dence or to produce a document or any 
other thing which, m the opinion of tte 
Director of Enforcement, may be useful 
for, or relevant to, the subject matter of 
the inquiry 

XX XX XX XL 

Of the two agreements mentioned m the 
complaint the one arrived at in August 
1963 was not unlawful Section 4 (1) of 
the Act did not make it unlawful for 
anyone to acquire foreign CTchan''e 
abroad Any foreign exchange acquired 
by Prafap after January 21, 1984 when 
Rule 132-A of the Defence of India Rules 
was promulgated would be an unlawful 
acquisition but there could be no con 
spiracy under Section 120 A in resjvect 
of the agreement arrived at in Au^st. 
1963 In paragraph 7 of the complaint 
It was only Pratap who was charged vnA 
contravention of Section 9 of the Act fa 
respect of 88 013 09 Svv Krs but the 
agreement of November, 1963 stands cm a 
different footing According to part 
graph 8 of the complaint Schussler 
with Pntap at Moons m November, 19w 
to help him to accumulalo foreign et 
change os before by getting the sam® 
credited to jus- account in the bank Thi* 
agreement would be one in violation of 
Sections 4 (1) and 9 of the Act IIovs 
ever any violvtion of Section 4 (1) or Sec* 
tion 9 or Section 4 (3) and Section 5 fl) W 
— the last two provisions being InrdJ/ 
applicable to tlie facts of the case — would 
be offences under the Act, in respect 
whereof the Director of Enforcement was 
competent to levy penalty under Sec 
(ion 23 (1) (a) of the Act after following 
the procedure for adjudication presenbed 
in Section 23D of the Act or alternatively 
hy making a complaint in court under 
Section 23 (1) (b) 

20 The recent judgment of this Court 
in Cr As 18 and 19/1969 dated 23-7 
19CT (reported in AIR 1970 SC 491) ans 
ing out of the complaint in Cise No 8736 
of 1968 has laid dov m tint before t coJ 
plunt cm be filed under Sec. 23 (I) (b/ 
the Director of Enforcement must not 
only initiate proceedings under Sec- 
tion £3 (1) (a) but proccra with the in- 
quiry under Section 23'D fl) and fonn 
an opinion in course thereof that having 
regara to the circumstances of the 
the penalty which he was empowered to 
impose under Section 23 (1) (a) would 
not be adequate and that it was necessary 
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to make a complaint in %vriting to the 
court instead of levymg a penalty himself. 

21. Mr. Sen arguing the appeal of 
Schussler contended that the Act was a 
complete Code containing prornsions not 
only for punishment of violation of dif- 
ferent sections of tlie Act but also a con- 
spiracy to commit acts prohibited under 
the Act which might otherwise have been 
amenable to the jurisdiction under Sec- 
tions 120-A and 120-B of the Indian Penal 
Code. In tliis connection, he referred to 
the provisions in Section 21 (1) of the 
Act. Under Section 21 (1) any agree- 
ment which could directly or indirectly 
evade in any way the operation of the 
provisions of the Act or any rule, direc- 
tion or order made thereon was forbidden. 
The contravention of Section 21 (1) does 
not find a place in Section 23 (1) of the 
Act but it would be an offence covered 
by Section 23 (lA) and any contravention 
of Section 21 (1) would be punishable 
upon conviction by a court with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend 
to two years or with fine or with both. 
The punishment is the same as the one 
prescnbed under Section 23 (1) (b) and 
is greater than that laid down in Sec- 
tion 120-B (2) of the Indian Penal Code. 

22. The learned Solicitor-General 
arguing the case of fhe respondents con- 
tended that Section 21 (1) did not touch 
a criminal conspiracy which is covered 
by Section 120-A of the Penal Code. I 
find myself unable to accept this argu- 
ment. An agreement which can form the 
basis of a criminal conspiracy under Sec- 
tion 120-A may, inter aha be one to do 
or cause to be done an illegal act or an 
offence. Under Section 21 (1) of the Act 
any agreement which directly or indirect- 
ly evades in any way tlie operation of 
the Act etc. is forbidden. An agreement 
by two persons whereby one agrees to 
help the other by facilitating transfer of 
foreign exchange from a foreign exporter 
into the banking account of that other is 
an agreement the object whereof is not 
only the acquisition of foreign exchange 
but the retention of it abroad. This is 
clearly an agreement to evade the opera- 
tion of the provisions of the Act relating 
to the illegal acquisition and retention of 
foreign exchange. 

23. In my view, the Act is a complete 
Code vnth regard to the offences speci- 
fied by it though it is not a self-sufficient 
Code with regard to the procedure to be 
followed irrespective of the provisions of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. It is true 


that there are different sections in the Act 
regardmg tire power to search persons 
believed to have secreted any documents 
which will be useful or relevant to any 
proceeding under the Act (Section 19A), 
to arrest any person believed to be guilty 
of an offence punishable under the Act 
(19-B), to stop and search conveyances 
(19-C), to search premises (19-D), to exa- 
mine persons during the course of any 
enquiry in connection with any offence 
(19-E), to summon persons to give evidence 
and produce documents in connection 
with enqmries (19-F), to retain custody 
of documents (19-G) which are not in 
consonance with tlie provisions of the 
Procedure Code Section 24A contains a 
very special rule of evidence regarding 
the proof of documents seized and the 
evidentiary value thereof at complete 
variance witli the Indian Ewdence Act. 
Some of these powers are more drastic 
and are in addition to similar powers 
contained in the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. But so far as the violation of the 
different provisions of the Act, or rule 
or direction or order made thereunder 
are concerned, the Act is a complete 
Code mcludmg in its ambit a criminal 
conspiracy to acquire foreign exchange 
abroad illicitly and retaining the same 
abroad by reason of tlie provisions of 
Section 21 (1). 

24. The judgment of this Court in Cr. 
As. Nos. 18 and 19 of 1969 (reported in 
AIR 1970 SC 494) lays down that a 
complaint under Section 23 (1) (b) can- 
not be launched before the Director of 
Enforcement has taken up the adjudica- 
tion proceedings and made some inquiry 
in those proceedings and formed the 
opinion tliat it was necessary to have 
resort to the more drastic prolusion of 
conviction by a court as envisaged by 
Section 23 (1) (b) 

25. No proceedings have been started 
either against Schussler or Pratap in pur- 
suance of the notices dated SOth Novem- 
ber, 1968 and 21st January, 1969. It 
would therefore appear tliat in respect 
of the substantive offences for contraven- 
tion of die different sections of the Act, 
the Director of Enforcement cannot at 
present make a complaint as he has not 
followed the procedure laid dovui in Sec- 
tion 23D of the Act It would therefo>-e 
be absurd to allow him to file a com- 
plaint for violation of Section 21 (1) by 
making a charge under Section 120-B, 
I P. G. when die overt acts alleged are 
contraventions of different provisions of 
die Act, punishable only under S. 23 (1) (b) 
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by following the procedure indiciled in 
Section 23 D To allow the prosecution 
to be proceeded with at tins stage ^vouId 
m effect be stultifying Sec 2d (1) (b) 
by allowing the estiblishment of comims- 
sum of oflcnccs punislnble only by fol 
lowing T procedure not >ct adopted by 
the Director of Enforcement 
26 Mr Sen relied on the decision jn 
Rex \ Bamctt, 1931 2 KB 425 in aid of 
Ins contention that when a statute makes 
unlawful that which was lawful before 
anil appoints a specific remedy that 
remedy anil no other must be pursued 
In that case a number of persons alleged 
to be dealers m scrap metal were diarged 
on account of an indictment to the effect 
that they conspired together and with 
other persons unknown, to contravene the 
provisions of Section 1 of the Auctions 
(Building Agreements) Act 1927 by be 
ing dealers, agreeing to offer and accept 
consideration as m inducement or reward 
for abstaming from bidding at sales by 
auction What in effect had luppcned 
there was that the proseaition alleged 
that a number of persons had agreed to 
form a ring and in pursuance of that 
agreement they atteniled at auction sales 
where table and otlier Ministrv of Supply 
commodities were being sold and that 
after some representatives of the ring bid 
for and acquired goods on behalf of the 
img they were rcauctioned and the pro 
fits sliared by the ring in an agreed pro 
portion Tlic forming of a img in order 
to bid at an auction in the way mdicated 
was not an offence at law up to the pass 
ing of llio Act of 1927 and it was there- 
fore submitted on behalf of the persons 
wlio Ind been convicted on account of 
imhctmcnt at the Central Criminal Court 
belore flic Court of Criminal Appeal tint 
as the agreement was not an offence 
under the common law and only became 
one under the Act of 1927 the procedure 
laid down by the Art should be followed 
Tlie submission on behalf of the prosccu 
*ion was that the indictment alleged was 
a conspiracy which was something dif 
ferent from the offences which the Act 
created It w as pointed out by the Court 
of Appeal that although it was possible 
to frame a charge alleging conspiracy to 
contravene this Act in any given set of 
cuciimstanees the court must ascertain 
what m fact was alleged Acconlm'r to 
the court 

“In alleging the conspiracy to contra 
vrne the Act particulars are gwm ami 
those pariiCTihrs are *1)) being dealers 
agreeing to offer and accept considera- 


tion as an inducement or reward for ab» 
staining from bidding at sales bv auction” 
This Court IS of opinion that those parti 
ciilirs of this particular conspiracy des 
enbe 11 ! terms offences which the Act 
creates, or arc substantially the same” 
The same can be said on the ficts cl 
tins case The particulars of conspiracy 
alleged in this case are offences which 
the Act has created In my view the 
Director of Enforcement must first take 
up the adjudication proceedings, it being 
open to him in the course thereof to form 
ail opinion that the penalty which he may 
impose will not be adequate having re 
gml to the ciraimstances of the case 
whereupon he can make a complaint in 
writing to the court He can at the same 
time make a complaint about the agree 
ment to evade the operation of the provi 
sions of the Act calling for punishment 
under Section 23 (lA) of the Act The 
agreement with overt acts alleged for 
proving a conspiracy under Section 12()-B 
I P C IS in reality an offence under Sec- 
tion 23 (lA) read with Section 21 (1) The 
complaint does not he at this stage and 
must be quashed 

27 In tlie result I would allow the 
appeals and quash the coniphint made 
on 16th February, 2967 

2S IIEGDE, J I have cone through 
the judgment lust now read out by my 
esteemed colleague Milter, J I agree 
with Jiim that these appeals should be 
allowed following the rule laid down by 
this Court in Criminal Appeals Nos 13 
and 19 of 10G9 D/- 23 7 19G9 (reported 
m AIR 1970 SC 491) In my opinion it 
IS a fundamental principle of law that 
wint cannot lie done directly should not 
be permitted to be done indirectly 

29 From the facts and arcumstanceS 
of the case I am satisfied tint the com 
pliinl with which we are concerned is 
not a bom fide one It has been filed 
with a collateral purpose viz to justify 
the unlawful detention of Scluissler, in 
this counlry It may be noted that in 
the fint complaint filed by tlic Director 
of Enforcement the allcgatiorv was that 
the Ray ala Corporation and its Managing 
Agent Prafap had contravened the provi 
sions of the Foreign Exchange Regida 
lion Act IVhen tint complaint was pend 
ing trial Sthiisslcr came to deplane in thh 
country due to some engine trouble in 
the plane m which he was travelling. That 
occasion was availed to detain him ille 
gaily in this country 1 am convanfcd 
that Schusslers detention in this country 
was unjustified 
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